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() It may be hopea, that the number of excellent Architects who have lately arisen in this 
ae country will introduce a better taste among their patrons; and it would be especially desirable to 
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7, expense than one which shall, so long as the building stands, entail disgrace on all who have had 
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Amoncst the wedding presents of Princess May there is a 
life-size portrait of Her Royal Highness, painted in pastels by 
Mdlle. Aimée Rapin, a lady artist of Geneva, who has gained 
much reputation. The Princess is represented seated, as if 
ready to go out for a drive. It is highly elegant in style 
and yet perfectly truthful, for the resemblance is remark- 
able. The drawing has that firmness and breadth of style 
which we connect more particularly with our idea of oil- 
painting than pastels. In fact, most people who have seen 
it at first sight consider it to be an oil-painting. Pastels 
have the great advantage of preserving their colours for 
ever, as fresh as when they were first laid on, whereas oil- 
paintings grow darkened with age. Unfortunately, in 
England pastels have too often formed the medium of mere 
amateurs. If they were more usually executed with the 
consummate power exhibited in the works of Mdlle. Rapin, 
pastels would be among us as popular as portraits in oils. 


M. Dupuy, the president of the French Ministerial 
Council, has introduced two projects in the Chamber. It 
is proposed by one to authorise the city of Paris to borrow 
117,800,000 francs, which will be expended on sanitary 
works in the following proportions, viz. sewage disposal, 
30,800,000 francs ; new sewers and improvements of exist- 
ing sewers, 35,200,000 francs ; water supply, 50,000,000 
francs : financial commission, 1,500,000 francs. The money 
is to be repaid in seventy-five years by means of a tax 
levied on the owners of houses in streets through which a 
sewer runs. ‘The second project is to authorise the borrow- 
ing of 200,c00,000 francs, of which sum 50,000,000 francs 
will be expended on the improvement of the Rue Réaumur ; 
70,000,000 francs on other street improvements ; 50,000,000 
francs on school buildings ; 27,000,000 francs on sewers 
and 3,000,000 francs on financial commission. At present 
the Municipal Council propose to expend only. 70,000,000 
francs out of the second loan. 


THE rejection of the recommendation of the Establish- 
ment Committee of the London County Council, that a site 
in Westminster should be purchased for a county hall, is 
not an arrangement that settles a difficulty. The want of 
accommodation for the despatch of municipal business is 
as pressing as before. The revelations of Mr. DicKENSON 
on Tuesday may surprise strangers, but many people have 
suffered inconvenience by them. It is hardly creditable to 
the Metropolis when we learn that it very often happens that 
committees of the County Council have to meet in the 
lobbies at Spring Gardens. 
have to be hired every year in order to find rooms where 
the officials can work. ‘The Deputy-Chairman said that out 
of the three hundred and fifty officials that should be 
employed under one roof, about one hundred and ten were 
located at distances, some being a quarter of a mile away. 
Under such conditions business cannot 
conducted. To assert that the Westminster site was 
costly is hardly an argument, for in London there are 
very few sites that are eligible for such purposes, and not 
one of them can be picked up as a bargain. Nor was 


About two additional houses | 


be properly | 


* 


Lord Rosrpery’s apprehension that in Westminster the 
County Council must overshadow Parliament or Parliam ent 
must overshadow them much better founded. It is hardly 
becoming in a peer and a minister to suggest that the great- 
ness of the British Parliament is waning and may easily be 
snuffed out by the Progressive party in the Council to which 
his lordship belongs. But probably Lord RoszBERY was 
only exercising his humour for the delectation of the French 
comedian, M. CoquELin, “cadet,” who was present by 
invitation. His lordship must have known that Westminster 
possesses many advantages, and however much the Metro- 
polis may increase in area the seat of its authority cannot 
be more conveniently placed than within the sound of 
“Big Ben.” There is no use in shirking the question. 
Sooner or later London must have a council-house of a 
size that will be proportionate to the extent of municipal 
affairs, for nobody who has had much experience of 
administration can suppose «that the Guildhall, however 
interesting may be the associations, is of adequate extent. 


Any person who is even slightly acquainted with the 
spirit which pervades the younger officials of the British 
Museum will not be surprised by the evidence which was 
given in the case RassaM ?. Bunce, that came to an end 
on Monday. It is one of the peculiarities of those gentle- 
men to believe that all knowledge is concentrated in their 
departments. Mr. Rassam has been for many years 
associated with Assyria, but it was evidently considered 
that he knew nothing about the remains he aided in 
discovering, and, unless we are mistaken, his patron, Sir 
A. H. Lavarp, was classed with him. If one of-the 
ancient sculptors could descend on the gallery, and dared 
to talk about the strange animals he carved, he would be 
certain to discover that he was an ignoramus in all that 
related to his own work. As an official is promoted or 
grows old he also is supposed to become deficient in 
knowledge, and when he retires he looks down on the men 
he left behind him. So the world moves in Bloomsbury. 
In the case of Mr. Rassam the contempt for outsiders was 
expressed somewhat differently from the ordinary formula. 
If it had been said that he sent rubbish to the Museum 
because he was incompetent, probably the plaintiff would 
have been indifferent, for he may have heard similar 
charges against other men ; but when it was alleged that 
he stole tablets the sense of superiority carried the official 
on dangerous ground. As the defendant was in the receipt 
of only a small salary the jury assessed the damages at 50/. 
It may be admitted that as all the members of the staff of 
the British Museum receive very inadequate rewards for 
their services, they cannot beexpected to be always in good 
humour.. They have reason to be. dissatisfied when they 
compare their treatment with that of the clerks in the 
ordinary Government offices. But Mr. Rassam can hardly 
be taken as a type of a Civil servant, and many men who 
have not received a fraction of his rewards from the 
State have been no less undervalued by Museum officers. 
Rassam v. BupcE will probably enlighten. the public as 
to the value of judgments on experts who do not belong 
to the establishment. 
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VITRUVIUS. BRITANNICUS. 
By H. P. Burke-Downinc, A.R.I.B.A. 


MONG the works of In1co Jones in England no 
other \is probably so familiar as the Banqueting 

Hall at Whitehall, and perhaps few buildings of the same 
age have seen more changes or could furnish more interest- 
ing material for a well-told history than it. Rising under 
the eyes of and, may be, not without some meddling interfer- 
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twelfth year, and the royal palace became once more, and 
more than ever, the centre of wit and brilliancy. Its 
festal glories did not long survive the expulsion of the 
Stuart line, and soon after the accession of the Hanoverian 
dynasty the Banqueting Hall was, by King GrorcE I.— 
not that its proper office was not one approyed by him— 
turned into a royal chapel, as it has remained until very 
recently. Henceforth it is to be a museum devoted to 
naval and military interests. 
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INIGO JONES. 
(FROM HOLLAR’s ENGRAVING AFTER VANDYKE.) 


ence from that universal genius, King James I., it was a 
palace well fitted for the dignity and magnificence of his 
Court and that of his son, CHARLES I. Later it witnessed 
the most dignified but saddest scene in its history, the 
death of Cuarutes. For the eleven years that followed 
there was no place in the constitutional scheme for the 
magnificence familiar to Whitehall, and fora time it was 
more soberly occupied. Its former functions were, how- 
ever, resumed with the return of CuHartes II. in the 


Architecturally, the hall is a splendid piece of work, and 
were it his only performance would stamp its architect as of 
the first rank and deserving of the name given to him by 
his contemporaries which stands at the head of this paper. 
It forms, however, but a small part of the immense palace 
contemplated by King James and his son, for which the 
designs of In1co Jones are still in existence. The whole, 
with its courtyards, was to have covered an area of some 
24 acres, but the royal power in England never reached the 
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height of the dreams of the early Stuart kings, and the 
political atmosphere of the time was charged with far more 
weighty matters, and a palace might well be left to look after 
itself when the throne was in danger. The project was 
consequently stifled in its infancy. 

The Banqueting Hall, whose dimensions are 115 feet 
long by 60 feet broad, is worthy to form part of so immense 
a design. The Palladian exterior is well known. One of 
the principal glories of the interior is the ceiling painted by 
RuseEns in 1635, on which is represented the apotheosis of 
James I. The hall originally adjoined and formed part of 
the Old Palace of Westminster, and was built on the place 
where the Feasting House of ELIZABETH stood, which had 
already in the seventeenth century become * old and 
rotten.” It has suffered once from fire, after which it 
was restored by WREN. 


The period when this immense design saw the light | 


was not a brilliant one in England either for litera- 
ture or art. In literature it was a time of decadence— 


the dying away of the great Elizabethan outburst., In art 
the names that one meets are nearly all foreign. The | 
name of In1Go JONES is the greatest exception. He was 


an Englishman whose parents telonged to the poorer class, 
but he obtained his artistic education in Italy—it is said 
through the liberality of the Earl of PEMBROKE. He early 
gained a considerable reputation as an architect and re- 


ceived a Court appointment at the hands of CHRISTIAN, | 


King of Denmark, and through ANNE, a Danish princess 
and the queen of James I., he secured his introduction to 
the English monarch and his appointment as architect to 
Prince Henry. His next step was the post of surveyor- 
general of the King’s works, which he obtained in 1615, and 


in that capacity he designed and superintended the erection | 
of the Banqueting Hall, which took some three years | 


(1619-22). During this time he received a salary of 
8s. 4d. a day, with sundry other emoluments attached to 
the office. 

Among the lighter duties of the King’s surveyor-general 
was collaboration with the poet in those expensive 
forms of amusement, the masques, with which the Court 
celebrated high days and great occasions. 
positions, in which the poet, the inventor of the scenery 
and mechanism, and the dancing-master bore about equal 
parts, In1Go Jones appears to have displayed great inventive 
genius. He was often associated in their production with 
Ben Jonson, who gives us descriptions of some of the 
very curious and complex machmery by which the 
transformations were brought about. ‘The partnership in 


In those com- | 2 Indl wi 
| time, asserted their right to live by toiling with their hands. 


one case seems to have led to a quarrel, each probably | 


claiming more than his. fair share of the praise due to 
their successful performance, and some pretty words passed 
between them. In the greater number of masques no 
doubt the poet’s part was really subordinate to that of the 
inventor of the curious engines, properties.and dresses, or, 
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himself to the seasons’ difference. The banished Duke in 
“ As You Like It” could find tongues in trees and sermons 
in stones, because the woods of Arden “‘ were exempt from 
public haunt.” An Athenian found his thinking was stimu- 
lated in the crowded streets. He could there speculate on 
abstruse mysteries, as well as bargain about corn and 
olives. The restlessness and chatter of Athens did not 
prevent Socrates, when the psychologic moments arrived, 
from falling into his periodic trances and becoming as 
motionless as a statue. 

It was in the highways and byways, in the shops and 
houses, which seemed to be as open to all comers as booths 
in a fair, that Socrates could exercise his power of 
observing and investigating. At his trial he was advised 
by one of his judges to keep henceforth—supposing the 
issue was favourable to him—from the carpenters, smiths 
and shoemakers, who were supposed to have become bored 
with the continued use he made of them and their busi- 
nesses in his discourses. The words of Critias would, 
therefore, be evidence, if the entrancing dialogues had not 
survived, of one of the teacher’s characteristics. They also 
reveal that among his listeners were the working men of 
Athens, for SocraTEs proudly declared at the trial that he 
made no trade of teaching, and was at all times as willing 
to discourse with the poor as with the rich, and to give 
them satisfaction by answering questions. His references 
to the everyday occupations of the people imparted a sort of 
reality or concreteness to subjects that. were of an abstract 


| nature. Besides, SocRATES was aware that a perfect applica- 
| tion of logic is to be found in the operations of the commonest 


trades, for even a shoe could not answer its end or purpose 
unless the maker had formed a definite idea of it before he 
began to cut the leather, 

It is also well to remember that the man who was 
capable of venturing on the sublimest speculations was 
himself a craftsman, and the son of one. In one of the 
dialogues Lysimacuus, who desired his advice, is made to 
flatter him by saying, ‘“‘ My good Socrates, you uphold the 
reputation of your father in an excellent way. He was not 
only skilful, but a man that was admirable.” SocRATES could 
not, therefore, be indifferent to those who, as himself at one 


He always spoke with a sort of reverence about people 
who worked, and at a time when some kinds of labour 
were associated with slavery, he treated them as if they 
were duties which deseryed to be respected. 

Like his father SocRATES was an image maker. There 
is a tradition that draped figures of the Graces by his hand 
were preserved in one of the buildings of the Acropolis. 
We have unfortunately no means of discovering their cha- 
racter. The slightest indication of their appearance, 
assuming it to be genuine, would cast a light on many of 
his utterances that are now doubtful. For it is not easy to 


| determine from anything recorded by XENOPHON or PLATO 


as JONSON puts it ironically, ‘‘ painting and carpentry are | Wo4 ; 
| Before his eyes were the noblest works of architecture and 


the soul of masque,” but it is not likely that Jonson would 
accept this view of his own position. 

The political troubles of his time prevented Inico 
Jones from reaping the full advantage of the Royal 
patronage which was liberally extended to all artists, and 
he himself died soon after King Cuarves I., having 
suffered in some measure from the persecution that 
followed the friends of the unfortunate King. 


what was the position of SocRATES in respect to art. 


sculpture (and probably the paintings were not far behind 
them in quality) that were ever produced, and in their 


| utmost perfection. Even if his own works were only modest 


The portrait which appears above is reproduced line | 
for line from a very fine engraving I have by Houtar after | 


VANDYKE. ' 


SOCRATES AND GREEK ART. 


W* cannot easily imagine the existence of such a 
/ man as SOCRATES in any other place than ancient 
Athens. He might be classed among street preachers. 
That city suited him, for there men lived out of doors. 
Founders of philosophic systems were no exceptions. 
PLato taught in the groves of the Academy. ARISTOTLE 
made peripatetics of his pupils as of himself. ZENo of 


Citium announced the severest ethics in a colonnade that | 


was open to the public way. It was the 


theory of | 


DiocEnEs that exercise of the mind was useless without | 


muscular exercise, and by strict discipline he accustomed 


and conventional memorials of the Olympians, a man like 
Socrates could not labour on them without thinking about 
the influence of art and its manifold relations. Wide as 
may have been the extent of his speculations they do not 
appear to have prompted him to display any enthusiasm 
about a temple or a statue. It may be assumed that he 


admitted the greatness of PHiprAs when he complained 
yr 


about the sculptor receiving less reward for his creations 
than was paid to one of the sophists, but remembering how 
little respect he felt for the latter the admission does not 
count for much. 

When judging works of art Socrates appears to have 
taken a position or employed a standard not unlike what 
would be selected by a modern utilitarian. No doubt the 
expression of his opinion has sometimes a sort of sublimity 
—for it was said that if the gods came on earth they would 
speak such language as Piaro put in his teacher's mouth— 
but when reduced to their simplest form the words sound 
strangely like the modern Philistine’s Cud bono ? This must 
ever cause disappointment which cannot. be explained 
away. The world will always expect from SocRATES more 
recognition of that ideal beauty which all great artists are 


os 
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supposed to have in their minds, especially as he was a 
believer in a demonion that counselled an ideal morality, or 
rather the avoidance of - imprudences, and therefore he 
should be competent to appreciate a guidance beside his 
eyes and faculties of observation. On the other hand, who 
can say that there did not exist many sophistic, spasmodic, 
indefinite notions about art among the young Athenians, to 
which SocraTEs endeavoured to supply a. corrective by 
bringing art down from a hazy elevation and testing it on 
the ground by the rules that are applicable to commonplace 
commodities? In so acting he appeared prosaic, but at 
least he was sane. 

The conversation with Pistras, the armourer, reveals to 
us the main principle of the xsthetics of Socratrs. He 
professed to be unable to understand why Pistias was able 
to obtain more money for his cuirasses than other men, 
especially as the pieces were not made of costlier or 
stronger metal than the cheaper armour. The smith 
replied like a modern fashionable tailor. He claimed that 


his cuirasses were accurately proportioned throughout, and | 


therefore, since he alone succeeded in accommodating the 
metal to suit the contours of his customers, and the plates 


easily fitted their breasts and backs, he deserved more liberal | 
The word proportion | 


payment’ than ordinary artificers. 
fascinated Socrates, and after analysing it, he deduced 
that what it expressed was really convenience, for a cuirass 
which fitted well because it corresponded with the shape of 


the body. We cannot always be certain that we have suc- 
ceeded in rendering the thoughts expressed in an ancient 
language by the equivalents of the words found in dic- 
tionaries, but a remark of the armourer makes it more clear 
that Socrates was thinking of comfort rather than artistic 


appearance, for Pist1as said there were soldiers who, when | 


buying armour, concentrated their attention on the gilding 
and ornamentation. They were declared by SocraTEs to 
be unwise purchasers. To him they were unguarded men 
who were deceived by their eyes and did not consider that 
utility should be paramount. 

It seems to us that SocraTEs must have judged paint- 
ings and statues from a similar point of view. Just asa 


wise warrior would insist on having a breast-plate that | 


suited the peculiarities of his frame, it was also held that 


exigencies of the purchaser. Supposing that SocRaTEs 
were able to buy works of-art, what would he desire? 
Would it ‘not be a revelation of character by means of the 
artist’s skill and insight? In other words, the countenance 
of a figure would have most interest for him. 


that sense. You compile, he said to the painter, a 
beautiful form by copying parts that seem perfect from 
several individuals, but are not gentleness, friendliness, 
amiability and other qualities also to be represented ? 
When the painter said they were not visible things, and 
therefore could not be subjects for the pencil, he was sub- 
jected to the course of examination adopted by SocraTEs 
in such cases. He was asked whether men did not 


look on one another in a friendly or unkind manner, | 
thoughts, whether 
and become | 


whether the eyes do not reveal 
the face does not vary in expression, 
Suggestive of honesty, modesty, courage, avarice and 
other virtues and defects? On_ his replying in the 


moods could be depicted, he was next asked if agreeable 
countenances were not more pleasant to the eye than those 
that were disagreeable? ‘he painter had to agree, and we 
suppose he felt that if he ever received a commission from 
SOCRATES, it would be his business to represent men and 
women who were ruled at all times by philosophy. 

The sculptor was put through a similar course of skilful 


interrogation, with the inevitable result that he acknowledged | 


the accuracy with which the principles he followed were 
revealed, such as his imitation of living beings, his 
anatomical precision, and so on ; yet he was forced to own 
that greater pleasure would be afforded if he had repre- 
sented the passions as well as the actions of men, and that 
the artist who was entitled to be valued as the greatest 
sculptor was he who expressed the operations of the’ mind. 
In this case also we see that Socrates made a universal 
law of his own predilections. Believing that in nature 


} 


| admission of the sun’s rays. 
a building, picture or piece of sculpture should meet the | 


| It merited to be accepted as beautiful. 
His conver- | 
sations with ParrHAsius and Cuiro can be interpreted in | 


there is nothing great but man, and in man there is nothing 
great but mind, he desired the painter and sculptor to con- 
centrate their attention on everything. that could be sug- 
gestive of emotions. The picture and the statue conse- 
quently became subjects which an inquirer could contem- 
plate at his ease, and in that way the utilitarian purpose of 
art was vindicated. Socrates was able to define the kind 
of work he desired, and no doubt he anticipated that other 
men after acquaintance with him would also attain pre- 
cision of thought in describing their own requirements. 

It does not seem to have been allowed that an artist 
was as well entitled to express his own thoughts as any 
poet, and that it was not unreasonable for him to suppose 
that his work was no less deserving of acceptance by the 
Greeks as one of the varieties of poetry. We cannot sup- 
pose that PERICLES and Aspasia dictated their desires to 
Purpias, or that the frieze is not a realisation of the sculptor’s 
ideas. 

A conversation with ARIsTIPPUS concerning one of the 
puzzles of the old philosophy—the relations between the 
beautiful and the good—further explains the principles which 
Socrates held and suggests their application to architecture. 
The teacher maintained that there was no difference be- 
tween the two qualities, for virtue could be described at 
one time as good and at another time as beautiful. The 
human body was pointed out as an example to which both 


| terms were alike applicable, and as much might be affirmed 
the wearer did not oppress unnecessarily any part of | 


of every object that corresponded with the purpose for 
which it was produced. Arustippus replied that SocRATES 
must then accept a dung-cart as beautiful. » The philo- 
sopher said he accepted that conclusion, while he would 
consider a golden shield as ugly if it were not'a defence. 
In fact, it was by subservience to a contemplated end that 
a thing became good and fair, and the costliest thing, if it 
did not correspond with that end, was evil and uncomely. 
Then Socrates went on to apply his theory to buildings. 
He maintained that whenever a man set about erecting a 
house his desire was to insure that it would be useful and 
pleasing. He sought to have a southern aspect for it, as 
he knew that the sun would warm the rooms in winter and 
pass over the roof in summer. Sometimes he elevated the 
south side in order to give the utmost facility for the 
On the contrary, through fear 
of chilling winds, he kept the northern part low. The test 
which Socrates applied to a house was its suitability as a 
residence and as a secure place to keep ‘possessions. Ifa 
man could pass all seAsons within it without inconvenience, 
As for painting and 
other forms of ornamentation in a house, SocraTES 
believed they were more likely to impair than to increase 
the happiness of the occupier. The opinion of SocraTEs 
is what was to be expected from a man who loved to spend 
his days in a public place or lying beneath the plane trees 
in discussions with congenial men. Most. schools of 
philosophers also sought after a severe simplicity in external 
things, and, moreover, SocRATES in many ways was a con- 
servative, and probably preferred plain houses like those 
which satisfied the Athenians of an earlier time. 

There is another matter suggested by the conversation 
with Aristippus. Although the Parthenon and other 
temples were then resplendent before his eyes on the 
Acropolis, and were considered to bring not only fame but 


| protection to the city, Socrates declared that the most 
affirmative, and admitting that countenances which expressed | 


suitable places for temples were at some distance from 
Athens. He considered it was not an advantage to become 
too familiar with them, and men would be more disposed to 
reverence if they only beheld them on special occasions, 
while devout souls would value the seclusion. From his 
words it becomes evident that the temples could only be 
considered as museums or treasure-houses, around which 
processions could pass, and which were occasionally used 
for the distribution of prizes. But the suggestion likewise 
displays the shrewd “practical man” who was not easily 
deluded, and expected that effects should follow from 
causes that are put into operation. The final end or pur- 
pose of a temple was to induce men to pray and become 
reverential towards the gods ; if it failed to promote holiness 
compensation was not to be found in the admiration which 
was bestowed on the architecture and sculpture or in the 
other pleasurable emotions to which they gave rise. ; 

A great many of the old schools of philosophy, however 
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widely they differed in doctrine, were supposed to have 
drawn inspiration from Socrates. May it not be said 
with no less plausibility that the advocates of the modern 
schools of common sense and utilitarianism could claim 
him-as a founder or forerunner on the ground of the 
thorough business-like character of all his talks about art ? 
At the same time it must not be forgotten that SOCRATES 
was a believer in specialists and experience. In days when 
men were supposed to be made competent to know all arts 
and sciences by teachers like himself, he contended that 
such knowledge was of little use, and that the best and 
most economical way to carry out building operations was 
to set aside the philosophers and amateurs and to place a 
trained architect in charge of them. 


Huygones. 


** Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HazuiTT, 


THOMAS RUTHVEN AND VANDYKE. 


MONG tthe numerous puzzles which the history of Scot- 
land offers to the novelist and the dramatist as subjects 
which can be treated at discretion is the Gowrie conspiracy. 
It is generally accepted as a plot to make away with James VI., 
‘ut it may also be supposed to have been one cf the 
Machiavellian inventions of a king who was held to be as wise 
as Solomon himself. According to the records, Alexander 
Ruthven (whose father, the first Earl of Gowrie, suffered as a 
traitor sixteen years before) asked James one day in August, 1600, 
to come with him to Perth to examine a stranger he had locked 
up in his brother’s house, and who might be an agent of the 
Pope or the king of Spain. James agreed. When he arrived 
at the Earl of Gowrie’s house in Perth, the king was taxed by 
Ruthven with the murder of his father and was threatened 
with death, But it appears that James, who was the most 
timid of mortals, fought with his assailant, and was able to hold 
him until help arrived, when Ruthven was slain by the king’s 
attendants, who were too attached to their master not to be 
furious. The Earl of Gowrie, too, was killed ; although he held 
a sword in each hand, he was not able to make use of them. 
The retainers were also overpowered. Assuming there was a 
conspiracy, it was most ineffectually carried out. Neither the 
king nor one of his attendants received a scratch, while the 
conspirators, who were well prepared for the occasion, were 
destroyed ina miraculous way. 

Bishop Burnet relates the circumstances in a style which 
suggests that he was not altogether convinced of the existence 
of aplot. In the introduction to the “ History of His Own 
Time” hé wrote :—‘‘ Gowrie’s conspiracy was by them (the 
Puritans) charged on the king, as a contrivance of his to get 
rid of that earl, who was then held in great esteem. But my 
father, who had taken great pains to inquire into all the par- 
ticulars of that matter, did always believe it was a real con- 
spiracy. One thing, which none of the historians have taken 
any notice of, and might have induced the Earl of Gowrie to 
have wished to put King James ont of the way, but in such a 
disguised manner that he should seem rather to have escaped 
out of a snare himself than to have laid one for the king was 
this. Upon the king’s death he stood next to thessuccession to 
that Crown of England; for King Henry VII.’s daughter 
that was married to King James IV. did, after his death, marry 
Douglas, Earl of Angus. But they could not agree, so a pre- 
contract was proved against him, upon which, by a sentence 
from Rome, the marriage was voided with a clause in favour of 
the issue, since born under a marriage de facto and dona fide. 
Lady Margaret Douglas was the child so provided for. I did 
peruse the original Bull confirming the divorce. After that the 


Queen Dowager married one Francis Stuart, and had by him | 


a son, made Lord Methuen by King James V. In the patent 
he is called frater noster uterinus. He had only a daughter, 
who was mother or grandmother to the Earl of Gowrie, so that 
by this he might be glad to put the king out of the way, that 
so he might stand next to the succession of the Crown of Eng- 
Yand. He had a brother, then a child, who when he grew up 
and found he could not carry the name of Ruthven, which by 
an Act of Parliament made after this conspiracy none might 
carry, he went and lived beyond the sea, and it was given out 
that he had the philosopher’s stone. He had two sons who 
died without issue, and one daughter married to Sir Anthony 
Vandyke, the fameus pictor, whose children according to his 
pedigree stood very near to the succession of the Crown. It was 


convince his readers that James did not differ much from other 
kings, and was not very angry with those who did not insist on 
a sealed warrant “to break within the bloody house of life.” 
For the course of reasoning which the Bishop ascribes to 
Gowrie was more. likely to arise in the king’s mind. If the 
earl wished to put James out of the way, the Scottish king must 
also have been unhappy if he thought that Gowrie’s issue might 
one day have a chanceto carry the “twofold balls and treble 
scepters.” The English Crown seemed to be a prize that was 
attainable by anybody who could claim remote relationship to a 
British prince or princess. The fact that Edward, Mary and 
Elizabeth died without leaving heirs, that France and Spain, as 
well as Scotland, were engaged in diplomatic efforts to win 
England was enough to make claimants indifferent to the 
moral law, and the anxiety that was felt in many palaces 
as to the prize might have inspired the lines in which 
Macbeth expresses his agony about the chances. of Fleance, 
although they only rested on the promise of fortune-tellers. It 
might even be supposed that when the poet makes Macbeth say 
Though I could 

With bare-fac’d power sweep him from my sight 

And bid my will avoucn it, yet I must not, 

For certain friends that are both his and mine, 

Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 

Whom I myself struck down, 


he was thinking of the subterfuges by which the Ruthvens were 
driven out of the competition by the slaying of the head of their 
house, the first ear], and afterwards the secord Earl of Gowrie 
with two of his brothers. 

Fleance did escape in the tragedy, and two of the Ruthvens 
were able to evade the vengeance of James VI., although without 
much advantage to themselves. At the time when their brothers 
were killed in Perth, they were studying in Edinburgh. 
William was nineteen years of age, Patrick about sixteen. 
When the news arrived they fled to their mother’s house, 
which was about ten miles from the city. But the king’s mer- 
cenaries were on their track, and they could not remain. They 
escaped to Berwick, and sought the protection of the governor. 
By the consent of Elizabeth, they were allowed to dwell in 
Cambridge. 

The queen had previously endeavoured to appease the 
wrath of James against the Ruthven family. After the execu- 
tion of the first earl she wrote a letter, in‘ which she reminded 
the king that the deceased noble was one of the chief instru- 
ments in putting the Crown upon his head, and that in defence 
of his rights against the murderers of his father Darnley, 
those of his grandfather Lennox, and those of his uncle Murray, 
the Earl of Gowrie had lost many relatives and members of his 
clan, and had subjected his own life and estate to the greatest 
hazard. Elizabeth earnestly solicited James’s compassion 
towards the earl’s ‘‘ poor wife and thirteen fatherless children.” 
After reminding him of their innocency and youth, she begged 
that, by their restoration to their father’s lands, some monu- 
ment of that ancient house might abide to posterity, and their 
name be not rooted out from the face of the earth through the 
private craft and malice of adversaries whose eyes could not be 
satiated. Finally, Elizabeth appealed to James on the score of 
natural affection to his own, the Gowries, as she states, being 
“tied so near by kindred and consanguinity” to himself. If 
the queen had lived she might have served the two Ruthvens, 
but her death in March 1603 left them defenceless. 

James lost no time before he exhibited his enmity against 
the two refugees. In his first proclamation, which was issued 
on the road to London, he denounced them as conspirators, 
and warned all persons against harbouring or concealing them. 
William Ruthven lost no time in escaping from England, and, 
as we learn from Burnet, he gained reputation abroad as a 
scientist. Patrick Ruthven was arrested a few weeks after 
James’s arrival, and was lodged as a prisoner in the Tower of 
London. There he remained from his nineteenth to his thirty- 
eighth year. In 1622 an order was made that Ruthven should 
be enlarged from his imprisonment, but should “remaine 
confyned to the Universitie of Cambridge, and within six myles 
compasse of the same.” He petitioned for a further relaxation, 
and was permitted to dwell in Somersetshire. He was granted 
an allowance of 500/. a year. 

It is remarkable that sometime during the latter period of 
his imprisonment in the Tower, Ruthven was married to the 
young widow of Lord Gerrard, of Abbots Bromley, in Stafford- 
shire. Under what circumstances so romantic a union took 
place remains unknown. The lady died in 1624. There were 
three children born, one of whom was Mary Ruthven, whose 
history has given rise to this “ Bygone.” She was attached to 
the household of Henrietta Maria ~ Charles himself arranged 
a marriage between the lady and Vandyke. Patrick Ruthven 


| was able to settle 120/. a year upon his daughter. 


not easy to persuade the nation of the truth of that conspiracy.” | [ y f 
| only child, a daughter, who was baptized by the name of 


There can be little doubt that Bishop Burnet was among 
those who were not persuaded. Heis careful to recall the part 
taken by James in the murder of the Earl of Murray, “then 
esteemed the handsomest man in Scotland,” in order to 


| Justiniana, at St. Anne’s, Blackfriars. 


On December 1, 1641, Lady Vandyke gave birth to her 


This was the parish in 
which Vandyke lived from 1632 to 1641, occupying a house 
which was estimated, at a moderate valuation, as being worth 
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20/7, per annum. In the summer time Vandyke had a country 
lodging at Eltham. The child was born under circumstances 
of peculiar sorrow. Vandyke was subject to violent attacks of 
illness, which were aggravated by some imprudences of living. 
One of his customary illnesses, perhaps increased by the public 
troubles which seriously interfered with the practise of his art, 
fell upon him just at the time of his wife’s confinement. During 
this illness, and three days after the birth of his child, he 
executed a will, in which he makes mention of his then “new 
born” daughter, and on December 9, 1641, the very day on 
which his little child was hurried to baptism, the great painter 
died, at the age of 43. He was buried, according to the direc- 
tion of his will, on the north side of the choir of old St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, near the tomb of John of Gaunt. There was 
nobody to undertake the erection of a monument: to the 
painter, and every trace of his interment was destroyed in the 
fire of 1666. 

In 1641, hearing that the Louvre was to be painted, as the 
Luxembourg had been twenty years before, Vandyke set out to 
Paris in hopes of leaving as lasting a memorial of his powers 
as his master, Rubens, had done before him; but when he 
reached the French metropolis he found that the work had 
already been allotted to Poussin, and returned disappointed. 
The idea of a public work took deep root in his mind, and he 
proposed to Charles to paint the walls of the Banqueting House, 
where Rubens had painted the ceiling, in a series of pictures 
representing the history of the Garter. For this work it is 
said that he asked the enormous sum of 80,000/., though his 
master had only received 3,o0o/.; but though Charles was 
pleased with the idea, and. might have come to terms with the 
painter, the civil disturbances put the scheme out of the 
question. 

When the discontent of the time and the contests between 
Charles and the Commons threw the finances and the govern- 
ment of the country into confusion, Patrick Ruthven and his 
family were among the first to suffer. According to Mr. Bruce, 
his pension fell into arrear, which put an end to his daughter’s 
income as well as his own ; there were no means by which the 
large sums due to Vandyke could be recovered. Lady Vandyke 
made a second and an imprudent marriage ; she soon after 
died, and the valuable collection of Vandyke’s paintings, works 
left on hand unpaid for or unfinished, the only property ap- 
plicable to the maintenance and education of Ruthven’s grand- 
daughter, the little Justiniana, were removed, under pretended 
legal authority, from Vandyke’s house in Blackfriars, by credi- 
tors of Lady Vandyke’s second husband, Sir Richard Pryse. 
To sell these pictures in England was not possible. During 
the public disturbances such productions were well nigh value- 
less, and the court of chancery would have interfered to pre- 
vent an open sale. To smuggle them out of the country 
was the only way of turning them to account, and, in spite 
of Ruthven’s interference to the contrary, such seems to 
have been their fate. On March 25, 1644-45, Patrick Ruthven 
appealed upon the subject to the House of Lords. His petition 
is worth reprinting as revealing the dodges which were em- 
ployed.in the seventeenth century to obtain works of art in the 
cheapest market and to sell them in the dearest :— 

Whereas S' Anthony Vandyke did by his last will and 
testam't bequeath vnto yo" pet's daughter, being his wife, the 
one moietie of his estate, the other moietie unto his daughter 
the grandchild of yo" pet’, and soe dyed, the relict afterwards 
marryed vnto St Richard Price, and is since likewise dead, 
who hath receaved w her farr more then the moietie w°* was 
left her by her former husband. 

And whereas there were remaineing in the Blackfryers a 
collection of pictures and other goods as pte of the estate of the 
said S' Anthony Vandyke, and yo" pet™ seeing his grandchild 
fatherles and motherlesse, and having the concurr desires and 
order of S' Richard Price for p¥servaCon of the said pictures to 
the behoofe of the orphant, to whome they truly belong as in 
pte of her moietie of her father’s estate. 

Now soe it is that the said pictures are, w'out privity of 
any who had interest in them, or by any lawfull power (in 
this tyme of disturbance), removed from the house where they 
were left by S* Anthony Vandyke into the possession of one 
Rich. Andrewes, who hath invyted all such as hee could finde 
S* Rich. Price indebted unto to attach them in his hands, that 
soe being valued att an under rate, as customarily things are in 
that kinde, hee might haue theire promises that, paying to 
them the prizes they were valued att, he might thereby possesse 
them as his owne for the. 20 pt of their true value, which hee 
hath by such indirect wayes brought to effect, whereby the 
orphant is wholy vndone; and the said Andrewes, being a 
pson of inconsiderable quality, to make sure his pray w“ hee 
hath gotten, hath sent pt of the said pictures beyond the seas ; 
and vnlesse it pleaseth this hono’'* house to order the stay of 
the rest, hee intendeth imediatly to send them beyond sea, 
there to make sale of them for his owne great advantage, and 
himself in all Jikelyhood will remayne beyond the seas, being 
descended of forrayne parentage, whereby no law here shall 
take held of him to right the orphant. 


“Yot pet? doth therefore humbly pray the order of this 
hono”'* house for staye in the exporta¢on of the pictures here 
remayning ; and to requyre him not to alter the proptie of those 
allready exported w‘*hee confesseth as yet remayneth in him.” 

The Lords in Parliament ordered that: there be “a stop 
made for the present of the exportation of the pictures remain- 
ing in the possession of one Richard Andrewes, and that the 
party whom it concerns shall have a copy of the petition and 
return his answer thereunto, and in the meantime the property: 
of the said pictures is not to be altered nor sold.” ~ 

Andrewes was served with the order, and probably came to- 
some arrangement with the friends of the orphan, either under- 
taking to sell the pictures for them, or on some other terms. 
which they consented to. Two years afterwards it appeared 
that some of the pictures. had been sold, but no money was 
forthcoming for Justiniana. Andreéwes, meanwhile, was com- 
pleting his arrangements. The greater part of the pictures had 
been exported, and he was preparing to follow them. A second 
appeal was in vain made by Patrick Ruthven to the House of 
Lords. Andrewes was sent for to answer for his contempt, 
but there is no record of his attendance. Whatever followed, 
the pictures were lost, not only to Vandyke’s daughter but to 
England. 

Other misfortunes appear to have fallen upon Patrick 
Ruthven. In 1648 he was ‘forced to give a security upon his 
pension of soo/. per annum to a widow in Westminster, for 80/.. 
which he stood indebted to her. He was then recognised as. 
Earl Gowrie. 

In the beginning of the following year Charles I. was 
executed. It was not to be expected that under the Common- 
wealth much respect would be given to Ruthven’s claims. He 
was thrown on his own resources, and appears to have turned 
his scientific knowledge to account by practising in medicine. 
But his services were not sought by the wealthy, for at the time 
of his death in May 1652 he was an inmate of the King’s Bench.. 
He was buried in St. George’s, Southwark. James’s statecraft 
succeeded. It is never likely that any descendant of the sons 
of Patrick Ruthven or of the daughter of Vandyke will be 
sought after to sit upon the throne of England, but Gains- 
borough in Elysium would rejoice if he found that any relative 
of his idol arrived at power. 


TESSERZ:. 


Cleaning and Transferring Frescoes, 

i ERs the opinion of Cornelius frescoes are best cleaned with 

bread. The mouldy appearance which sometimes shows 
itself can be removed with a wet sponge, unless it arises from 
saltpetre in the walls, in which case there is no remedy. 
These injuries must be provided against in the construction 
of the walls: the vertical progress of damp may be inter- 
cepted by covering one of the lower courses of bricks or stones. 
with sheet lead, which must be protected on each side by a 
coat of pitch; the wall may be then continued as usual. 
Frescoes may be safely washed with a soft sponge and water ; 
vinegar and wine may be used with safety, even frescoes that 
have been whitewashed over can be washed clean. The 
frescoes by Raphael, in the Stanze of the Vatican, of nearly two 
centuries of dirt, were washed with wine by Carlo Maratta.. 
As many valuable frescoes, if left in their original localities, 
must have inevitably. perished through the. bad construc- 
tion of the walls, unfit situations, or from other causes, the 
invention of some mode of removing them from their objection- 
able situations became an object of great interest, and several 
very ingenious methods of transferring frescoes from walls 
have been devised, and often practised with success. Mr. 
Ludwig Gruner removed and transferred to canvas in 1829, at 
Brescia, some frescoes by Lattanzio Gambara in the convent of 
St. Eufemia in the following manner :—The first process was 
to clean the wall perfectly ; then to pass a strong glue over the 
surface, and by this means to fasten a sheet of fine calico upon 
it. The calico, being made fast by the glue to the irregularities. 
of the wall, was itself covered with glue, and some strong linen 
glued over it. ‘In this state heat was applied, which caused 
the glue, even on the fresco, to sweat through the cloths, and to 
incorporate the whole. After this a third layer of strong cloth 
was applied on anew coat of glue. The whole remained in 
this state two or three days (the time required may vary 
according to the heat of the weather). The superfluous cloth 
extending beyond the painting was now cut off so as to leave a 
sharp edge ; the operation of stripping or rolling off the cloths 
began at the corners above and below, till at last the mere 
weight of the cloth and what adhered to it assisted to detach 
the whole, and the wall behind appeared white, while every 
particle of colour remained attached to the cloth. To transfer 
the painting again to cloth a stronger glue is used, whicli 
resists moisture, it being necessary to detach the cloths first 
used by tepid water after the back of the painting is fastened 
to its new bed.” Some frescoes by Paul Veronese in the 
Morosini Villa, near Castel Franco, were transferred by Count 
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Balbi, of Venice. Cloth was fastened to the wall by means of 
paste made of beer and flour, and rivetted to the irregularities 
of the surface by means of a hammer composed of bristles. 


Building Acts. 


London has had building acts ever since the reign of Queen 
Anne, but their object was chiefly to enforce regulations calcu- 
lated to check the spread of fire. The Building Act commonly 
called Sir Robert Taylor’s Act (14 Geo. III. c. 78) was passed 
in 1774, “for the further and better regulation of buildings and 
party walls, and for the more effectually preventing mischiefs 
by fire.” It extended to the cities of London and Westminster 
and their liberties and other places within the bills of mor- 
tality, and to the parishes of St. Marylebone, Paddington, St. 
Pancras and St. Luke’s, Chelsea. The administration of the 
act was confided to district surveyors, each of whom had 
independent authority within his own district, but the magis- 
trate at the nearest police-office might enforce or not at his own 
discretion the decisions of the surveyor. The technical regula- 
tions of this Act were many of them, generally speaking, of so 
impracticable a nature that their evasion was connived at by 
the efficers appointed to superintend the execution of the law, 
and it did nothing to discourage the erection of imperfect 
buildings in districts which have become a part of the metro- 
polis since it was passed. In the session of 1844 an act was 
passed (7 & 8 Vict. c. 84) entitled “An Act for regulating 
the construction and the use of buildings in the Metropolis 
and its neighbourhood,” which may be considered as the basis 
of modern by-laws. In the preparation of it the aid of Pro- 
fessor Hosking, of King’s College, London, was utilised. The 
first attempt to secure uniformity of regulations for buildings 
throughout the country was made in the session of 1841, when the 
Marquis of Normanby, then a member of the Government, 
brought in a Bill “for the better drainage and improvement of 
buildings in large towns and villages,” but it did not pass ; and 
a Bill of a similar nature was unsuccessful in the session of the 
following year. 

Renaissance Ornament. 

In much of the Italian cinquecento, especially in that for 
which purity and correctness were affected, the character of the 
detail is somewhat dry and meagre, and there is very little of 
ornamentation, even the entablatures to Corinthian columns 
consisting of only plain mouldings. Florid Renaissance, as it 
may for distinction’s sake be called, seems, on the contrary, to 
have been most in favour both in France and in our country, 
probably in consequence of the taste for luxuriant enrichment 
which had been indulged during that period of Gothic architec- 
ture which the new style was beginning to replace. Besides 
which, it was there adopted as a “peregrine” and exotic 
fashicn, owing to which and to its being at first employed for 
palatial and sumptuous structures, it was displayed in all its 
luxuriance. This florid species of the style and period is 
marked by a profusion of enrichment and carvings in mouldings 
and panels, by arabesque foliage and medallions, with which 
surfaces of considerable extent are oftentimes covered. Even 
the shafts of columns are frequently damasked or broidered, if 
not for their entire height, for a considerable portion of it, and 
generally the lower one with foliage and other chasing; 
besides which they are further enriched by one or more bands 
embossed in similar manner. The faces both of pilasters and 
pedestals are also highly decorated by being panelled and filled 
up with arabesque work or other sculptures. Niches, too, are 
frequent features in composition, and within, their heads are 
generally carved to resemble a shell. Escutcheons and 
armorial bearings are not spared, neither are devices, mottoes 
and other inscriptions. This profusion of minute ornament is 
eminently characteristic of the Renaissance taste in building, 
furniture and decoration generally, and though it was then 
carried to excess, and the combinations themselves were often 
‘very uncouth, grotesque, and what is understood by the term 
quaint (oddly picturesque but not beautiful), much of the 
ornament is, taken separately, marked by elegance as well as 
fancy ; therefore it would not be difficult to refine upon the 
style by employing it more discreetly—by selecting all its 
better qualities and elements, and combining them with better 
taste—more sparingly, instead of cramming a bit of every- 
thing into the same composition. 


Gzorge Henry Harlow. 


The artist who was described by Sir Thomas Lawrence as 
“the most promising of a!l our painters” was born in London 
in 1787. He was educated for a few years at Westminster 
School, but when about sixteen he was placed with a Flemish 
jandscape painter of the name of De Cort, whom he left for 
Drummond, A.R.A, the portrait painter ; and he was finally 
placed in the studio of Sir Thomas (then Mr.) Lawrence, in 
Greek Street, with the privilege of copying pictures there from 
nine till four o’clock, but with an especial proviso that he should 
receive “no instruction of any kind” ; for this privilege he paid 
one hundred guineas per annum. At the expiration of a year 
and a half the master and pupil quarrelled. Lawrence used to 
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employ Harlow to dead-colour, and Harlow had so far a share 
in painting a much-admired dog in a portrait of Mrs. Angerstein, 
which, at the Angerstein’s, he had the imprudence to claim as 
his own. ‘This came of course to the ears of Lawrence, who in 
consequence said to his pupil, “As the animal you claim is 
among the best things I ever painted, of course you have no 
need of further instruction from me. You must leave my house 
immediately.” Harlow had the credit of having revenged 
Lawrence’s resentment by painting a caricature of his style 
upon a sign-board at Epsom, in one corner of which he wrote, 
“T. L., Greek Street, Soho.” Harlow, however, had little need 
of any man’s assistance or instruction; he possessed a fine 
feeling for colour, a tolerably correct eye for form, and great 
facility of execution, especially in portraiture in small, whether 
in pencil, crayons, or oil-colours; and he was the rival of 
Lawrence at the age of twenty-two. He never studied at the 
Royal Academy ; he professed to consider study in schools and 
academies as so much time spent in the destruction of 
originality. His first picture of note was Hubert and Prince 
Arthur, but he painted few historical pieces ; the most cele- 
brated of them is the Trial of Queen Catherine, of which the 
principal characters were portraits of the Kemble family, Mrs. 
Siddons as Queen Catherine. Harlow painted many portraits, 
of which the best is certainly that of Fuseli; it is a work of the 
highest merit in every respect. The portraits of Northcote 
and Nollekens are also among his best works. Having already 
obtained a considerable reputation and some means, Harlow 
set out in June, 1818, upon a visit to Rome, where he attracted 
great notice and excited some wonderment by completing an 
effective copy of the Transfiguration, by Raphael, in eighteen 
days. Canova was much pleased with it, and told Harlow that 
it looked like the work of eighteen weeks ; he exhibited one of 
Harlow’s pictures at his house, and it procured him his election 
as a member of the Academy of St. Luke, where it was also 
exhibited. The only English artists that had been elected 
members of St. Luke’s beside himself were West, Flaxman, 
Fuseli and Lawrence. Harlow, before he left London, was a 
candidate for the associateship in the Royal Academy, but he 
had only one vote, that of Fuseli. He wrote a most sanguine 
letter from Rome on November 23, 1818, full of hopes and 
plans for the future, but in less than ten weeks from that date 
he died in London in the thirty-second year of his age. 


The Travellers’ and Reform Clubhouses. 

Although it was the Travellers’ clubhouse in Pall Mall 
which first brought Barry into notice and stamped his reputa- 
tion~as an architect of superior taste, its carefully-finished 
ornateness and simplicity of design, combined with richness of 
detail, were hailed as welcome novelty after the dull blankness 
of our pseudo-Greek school and of Palladianism with mere 
holes in the walls for windows. Yet happy as was the applica- 
tion of it, the style then brought forward by Barry was so far 
from being original that the Pall Mall front of the Travellers’ 
is not a plagiarism from, but a tasteful and improved version of, 
the facade of the Palazzo Pandolfini at Florence, as is 
strikingly evident on comparing it with the latter in Famin’s 
“ Architecture Toscane.” It was in the other front of the 
Travellers’ that Barry displayed his originality and produced a 
most graceful and charming composition, one which has never 
since been surpassed or even equalled in that style. Owing to 
its situation, towards the garden, that front is all but quite 
withdrawn from public view, for though the building itself is 
visible, all its beauties of detail are completely lost. For- 
tunately, the Travellers’ has been made the subject of an archi- 
tectural monograph, which supplies a series of admirably 
engraved illustrations, comprising not only plans, elevations 
and sections, but plates of the ornamental details, internal as 
well as external. No less fortunately the elevation of the 
garden front there shows it in its original state, previous to its 
being marred by an excrescence afterwards built upon its coof to 
answer the purpose of a smoking-room. The Reform club- 
house (by the same architect) was erected 1839-41, immediately 
adjoining the preceding, and forms, together with that of the 
Athenzeum,.a rich architectural group and insula, extending 
nearly 300 feet back and front by 105 indepth. It is strange 
that while Barry’s first clubhouse was spoken of as something 
altogether original, his second should have been taken to be 
little more than an express copy of the Palazzo Farnese at 
Rome, though the difference is much greater than any sort of 
resemblance, and the only point of similarity is that both struc- 
tures are crowned by a massive cornicione, and have windows 
decorated with columns. The Reform constitutes a fine un- 
broken and uniform mass, all the three fronts being alike, some 
slight differences of detail excepted. It is also considerably 
loftier than the two adjacent buildings, having an additional 
storey, not a mere mezzanine one in character, though the 
windows are of little more than mezzanine proportions. The 
public apartments of the Reform are far more spacious and 
sumptuous than those in any other clubhouse of previous date ; 
the inner hall or saloon is a very striking and scenic apartment 
occupying the entire height of the ground-floor and principal 
one, and lighted through the cove of its ceiling. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Two paintings have ‘been presented to the Liverpool 
Corporation, namely, Zhe Ruins of the Temple of the Sun 
at Baalbec, by David Roperts, R.A., 1846, and /z Time 
of War,-by THomas Farp, R.A, 1876. Both are master- 
pieces of the artists, and from their size and importance are 
suited for the Corporation gallery. -They belonged to the 
late Mr. RaLtpH BROCKLEBANK, of Liverpool, who prized 
them. It is in the hope the two works will become. a 
memorial of him that they have been: given to the city by 
his sons. Qn each of the frames the following inscription 
will be printed, “‘ Presented, in memory of the late RaLPu 
BROCKLEBANK, by his thrée sons.” The Corporation in 
accepting the gift have expressed their great satisfaction 
that Liverpool will possess so appropriate a tribute to the 
memory of an eminent and highly esteemed citizen. 


In the paper which Mr. J. Paton, of the Glasgow 
Gallery, read at the meeting of the Museums Association 
last Tuesday::“'On the Borrowing and Lending of Works 
of Art,” he maintained that with reasonable care no damage 
need arise to a picture or an example of art industry by an 
occasional journey from one town to another. Although 
Mr. Paron did not advocate the circulation of those great 
works which were public property, and which should always 
find a resting-place in the National Gallery or museum, 
where they could always be seen, he considered there were 
avast number of other works which, although they were 
public property, were not what might be called ‘ world pic- 
tures,”’and he did not see why people generally should not 
have an opportunity of admiring them in theirmidst. ‘It was to 
South Kensington that they owed the introduction and 
recognition of loan collections as a feature in museum 
work. ‘The innovating power of that institution led the 
way, and the venerable and charter-bound body, the 
Royal Academy, was fain to imitate the example by 
organising the series of winter exhibitions at Burlington 
House. .The. National ,Gallery was, also. constrained ‘to 
follow South Kensington. It had accepted loans, and had, 
from its ample’ stores, organised collections which were 
lent ‘freely to local museums, whilst under the: powers of an 
Act of Parliament it had made what’ were in effect per- 
manent loans of pictures to. many galleriés throughout the 
country. These loans, it was true, did not comprise the 
great masterpieces of the national. property ; but rather 
works which the authorities saw leaving their stores without 
poignant regret, and.which modest provincials accepted 
without undue elation .of spirit.. The British Museum had 
rendered incalculable service to provincial museums by its 
free gifts of reproductions of typical coins, its casts of 
famous gems, and its facsimiles of the early prints and 
engravings in its great treasure house. A system of borrow- 
ing and lending of museum objects, however, could apply 
properly only to works of art, to historical and antiquarian 
objects, or such things as were not unique. The general 
opinion was that museums should be generous in respect 
of loans, but that it would be wise to keep records of what 
had actually been lent, so that the borrowers might be com- 
municated with should they be remiss in returning what 
had been forwarded to them. That there is any necessity 
for the final suggestion of Mr. Paton suggests the laxity 
which is to be sometimes observed in respect of lending 
works of art. 


THE following suggestions on competitions were unani- 
mously adopted at the meeting of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects last week :—“The Council does not recom- 
mend competitions, believing that, in a majority of cases, a 
more Satisfactory result will be obtained by the direct 
selection, of an architect qualified to undertake the work. 
When competition is determined upon it is essential that 
the conditions and instructions should be drawn up 
with great .care and enforced with strict impartiality, 
and the following suggestions have been prepared with 
the object of assisting committees and other bodies 
who may desire information on the subject :—1. As a 
general rule, no competition should be held for any build- 
ing the cost of which is to be less than 5,000/. ; where the 
cost is to be from 5,000/. to 10,000/. a competition should 
be limited to three or four selected architects ; with an 


expendittre of from:1o0,cco/. to 50,0007. thef_number of 
architects may be increased proportionately, but in no case 
should it exceed ten. An unlimited competition should not 
be held unless the proposed: expenditure amounts to 
50,c00/. or upwards. 2. In all limited competitions. a fee 
should be paid to each competitor who is invited to take- 
part in it, and who sends in drawings in compliance with the 
conditions, In unlimited competitions prizes or premiums 
should be awarded to the authors of a certain number of 
plans selected under the advice of the assessor as being the 
most meritorious. 3. The sum to be divided amongst un- 
successful competitors should be about 1 per cent. on the © 
estimated cost of the proposed building, where that cost 
does not exceed 10,000/, ; # per cent. when.the estimated, . 
cost is from 10,000/. to 20,oco/. ; and, unless in the case of 
very costly. buildings, or those of very exceptional character, ; 
it should never be less than } per cent. 4. A professional 


| assessor should be appointed to advise in every com- 


petition, and the appointment should be made before 
the conditions are drawn up, that he may advise 
the comnuttee as to the necessary, cost of the building, the 
accommodation to be provided and the instructions to 
competing architects. The assessor should be an architect 
of established reputation. In any case of doubt the council 
of the institute is prepared to recommend or advise with 
regard to the appointment. 5. The cost.of the proposed 
buildings should be the subject of careful consideration. 
Where a fixed limit is determined upon it should be ascer- 
tained that that said limit is sufficient to provide the. 
accommodation required in a  §atisfactory manner. 
Every design which in the opinion of the assessor 
cannot be carried out within a margin of 10 per 
cent. of the limit should be disqualified and set aside. 
6. Every promoter of a competition and every assessor 
engaged upon it should abstain ahsolutely from competing 
and from acting as architect for the proposed work. 7. A 
design should be excluded from the competition—(a) If 
sent in after the period named (accident in transit excepted). 
(2) ,1f. it. does not, substantially, give the accommodation 
asked for.- (c) If any of the. other instructions are violated. 
8. The architect whose design may be selected as the best 
should be: employed to. carry out: the work. , Should the: 


‘work not be'proceeded with within twelve months, he should 


receive adequate compensation in addition to’ the premium 
(if any) awarded to him.” 


A MEETING of the National Home Reading. Union has. 
been held this week in Ilkley. which. seems to have. been 
improved, if that were possible, by the period of sultriness. 
Among the papers read was one on “ Water-colour Drawing ” 
by Mr. W. J. CoLttincwoon, the secretary of Mr. Ruskin. 
He said there existed a striking analogy between the de- 
velopment of water-colour painting as an art taken as a _ 
whole, and the development of one typical exponent of it. 
It was not.so much in Italy as in Germany that water- 
colour. painting was originally cultivated. Practically 
the modern English art of water-colour drawings began 
in the middle of last century, with the water-colourists 
who painted topographical views for portfolios. The previous. 
Italian and Dutch attempts were merely by-play, for water- 
colour drawings were only used by the Old Masters for 
studies ; but in the middle of last century it was taken up 
as a serious branch of art. TURNER especially learnt the 
habit of using his brush rather than the point of his pencil 
to define forms, and by the time he was doing the aqua 
drawings of the Italian series, he was drawing almost 
entirely with his brush. The next step taken by the 
water-colourists was in more confessed rivalry with oil- 
painting. The lecturer said-he was afraid that water-colour 
drawing as an art now seemed to be dying. It seemed 
very strange that in England and in Wharfedale, which. 
TURNER could never revisit without tears, and which he 
could hardly hear talked about without emotion, it was 
necessary to be putting in a plea for water-colour. Yet, 
wherever people really loved nature, there would be some 
who hoped to live through this evil day, and see the revival 
of the time when the sketch-book and water-colour boxes 
would be demanded, and when once more amateurs, who 
after all were the backbone of the school, would revive our 
own English art of water-colour painting. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WHITE LODGE, RICHMOND PARK :— 


1 GARDEN FRONT. 2. ENTRANCE HALL. 


YORK COTTAGE, SANDRINGHAN. . 


HE buildings . we illustrate, this week, (from photo- 
graphs by. Messrs. BEDFORD. LEMERE & Co.) have 


gained additional interest by their association with a union | 


which has gratified all the inhabitants of Great Britain. 
subjects in loyalty, and we are confident that the marriage 
of the Duke and Duchess of York, which was celebrated 
yesterday, afforded them an occasion on which they could 
rejoice and unite in the. general desire for the happiness 
of the Prince and Princess. 


MOSAIC: ITS HISTORY AND PRACTICE.* 


E English seem in our design and the technique of our | 


crafts to steer a middle course between the synthetical 
but somewhat ponderous knowledge of the methodical German 
student of art, and the gay empiricism of the French designer. 
We can point, and with pride, to our worthiest modern work— 
in stained-glass, for instance, in wrought and cast-ironwork, in 


tapestry—and claim for each example a merit that is all wanting | 


in what is put before us as the best work of the Continental or 
even the American craftsman. 
It has not in all cases—it has in some—been left for us to 


determine the absolute principles that should be a law to the | 


designer and worker. But it has been ours more than any 
other nation that'I know of to accept those conditions, and 
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| within the limits of our subject. 


ourselves both. what to do and (an equally important lesson) 
what to avoid in our practice of the art to-day. 

Mosaic—to commence with a definition—is the production 
of an ornamental design by means of small cubes connected 
together and attached to a floor, wall or ceiling by means of 
These cubes, called tesserae, may be of stone, marble, 
baked clay or opaque glass. 

My definition has the advantage of removing from our con- 
sideration certain pseudo-mosaic methods of work, which (par- 
taking more of the nature of marble inlay than of a design 
composed of small tesserz), do not, strictly speaking, come 
Of these we are familiar with 
the Florentine mosaic objects sold in Florence at the present 


day, in which a spray of flowers or a small figure subject is 


The readers of this journal are not behind their fellow- | represented by shaped pieces of marble let into a matrix-piece 


or background of the same material, and generally black in 
colour. The flowers in the design are quite naturalistically 
treated, and the veining of the marble is called into play to 
obtain in a meretricious manner the colour effect of leaves and 
blossom. 

One can say of this unworthy playing at art what Mr. 
Ruskin scornfully spoke of the grainer of imitation wood, that 


| the “better” (so to call it) the workmanship, the more contemp- 


| tible in a clever artist was it to do it at all. 


| material but of another colour 


Akin to this method, but on a much larger scale, and free 
from its false principles, is the work known as “opus sectile.” 
In this also the design was formed by inserting shaped pieces 
of marble, serpentine or porphyry into a bed of the same 
Of this sectile work we have 
some beautiful examples in England. One, little known, occurs 
in Westminster Abbey in the pavement before the high altar, 
and in St. Edward’s Chapel. 

The “opus Alexandrinum ” is a variety of the sectile, but of 
a narrower range as to the colours employed, which are gener- 
ally black and white on a coloured ground. The pavements at 
Ripon and Fountains, by-the-by, often quoted as Alexandrinum 
or sectile, are in reality mosaics of glazed earthenware. 

Some writers—for instance, Protessor Middleton—not only 


| include the various methods I have mentioned within the word 


abiding loyally and frankly by the limitations with which we | 


are brought face to face, to turn them (in the spirit of the true 


craftsman) from being possible hindrances and dangers into | 


fresh opportunities and helpful elements. 

_To illustrate this take, for instance, the art of stained and 
painted-glass, and compare the best work one sees in Italy, 
Germany or France with that of our own leaders in this field. 


The frank acceptance of the lead setting to the glass, and its | 
conversion into a beauty and a gain, the sparing use of large | 


vivid masses of positive colour, the ‘glad approval of such | 


inequalities in the glass as shall add a subtlety and depth of 
tone otherwise impossible—these and many other elementary 
principles were for Continental glass-painters to discover as for 
our own. Fut—and I deny partiality in making the statement 
—the recognition and carrying out of them seems peculiar to 
ourselves. I hold that it is to the best work of the best 
English designers that one has to turn to see the craftsman do 
that good and worthy work that is based upon a proper accept- 
ance of the conditions imposed by the nature and limitations 
of his material. 

I have mentioned stained-glass because I think that, in the 
hands of our best workers, it affords those who look carefully 
into it an illustration of work carried out on definite principles, 
both of technique and design. These are founded as regards 
the former on a close and careful study of what the work of the 
past has to show us in the way either of example or warning. 
The centuries before us have written their lesson large on the 
pages of the history of art, and there are some amongst our 
modern craftsmen who read and take it to heart, and try to 
profit by past successes no less than to avoid past failures and 
errors. And as to true design their endeavour is by a careful 
study of the material, its genius and. properties, to apprehend 
the conditions its use imposes on us, and loyally accepting 
these, no longer as obstacles but as advantages, to welcome 
them as helpful servants rather than stern masters. 

From this point of view it is that I hope to deal with my 
subject on the two evenings on which I shall have the honour 
of addressing you. In treating of ‘‘ Mosaic: its History and 
Practice,” I propose to consider first the history, methods, 
material and technique of the art. Later on we will together 
see what lessons remain for us, written in “the elder days of 
art” by our forefathers, confronted by the same difficulties as 
ours, and face to face with perhaps even sterner conditions 
than those of to-day. 

Yet it is by no means as the mere dry-as-dust archzologist 
that I purpose asking.you to join with me in a review of mosaic 
art in the past, but rather with the distinctly utilitarian view of 
profiting by a knowledge of what has been done before, to, teach 


» * A Cantor Lecture delivered by Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, 
F,R.1,B.A., and published in the Yournal of the Society of Arts. 


mosaic, but further extend its scope to comprise wood-inlay. 
But this, and indeed all the systems that imply the insertion of 
one material in a ground of another description, or those again 
that produce a decorative design by means of an incised 
ornament into which coloured paste—what the Italians call 
impasto—is introduced are, as I think, not mosaic in the true 
sense of the word. Of this impasto work I give by way of 
illustration the Death of Absalom from the nave floor of Siena 
Cathedral, and cxecuted by Beccafumi in the first_half of the 
sixteenth century. The tombstones in St. Croce, Florence, are 
good examples of this work. 

Each of these various methods is interesting in its way and 
worthy of separate study, but the field left me—even when I 
confine myself to my proposed limitation of the subject—is still 
so large that, as it is, I feel that the two evenings at our dis- 
posal only permit it to be traversed in part. This is particu- 
larly the case with the historical side of the art. How rapid 
my survey must be is evident when one recognises the fact 
that mosaic is, as it were,a microcosm of art, in which one may 
study the same influences that acted and reacted on art in 
general. In it we are brought face to face with the same 
modifications, due to causes sometimes far to seek, and the 
same growth, apogee and fall. 

To the pebblework arranged in patterns found in the temple 
of Zeus, Olympia, succeeded the further development of 
roughly squaring the stones. According to Pliny, it was in 
85 B.C. that the art of mosaic work was introduced from Greece 
into Italy. Vitruvius gives us a careful and most useful 
description of the method of work, to which I shall again refer 
in my second lecture, when treating of the technique or 
practice. 

Amongst the Romans, its use was spread as widely as their 
own dominions. From Northern Africa to Britain we find 
remains—“ more lasting than eternal brass ”—of the conquer- 
ing nation’s love of the art. In every country the discoverer’s 
spade has found, under growing crop or busy modern street, 
true “ pictures-in stone” of a surprisingly wide range of inven- 
tion, and of finished excellence of workmanship. 

With the Romans, up to the time of Augustus, the designs 
were of the simplest, and, after that time, it is curious to notice 
that it was for long the custom to reserve more particularly the 
floor-surface for their figure subjects. Amongst their designs 
a very favourite device was to strew the ground with the débris 
of a feast—bones, nut-shells, &c. Examples of wall-panels 
exist, however, as at Pompeii in the beautiful fountain recesses, 
of one of which I show an example. 

One of the very finest specimens of Roman—or, as I think, 
Greco-Roman—design and workmanship is the large panel 
found in Pompeii, now in the museum at. Naples, and com- 
monly called the Battle of Arbela, or Issus (fought between 
Alexander and Darius, B.C. 331 or 333). My outline illustration 
of this spirited composition will show that its great merit 
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justifies one in ascribing it to an artist of considerable power, 
and its pictorial effects of aerial perspective, and so on, lead 


one further to conclude that it is most probably a copy of a | 


celebrated picture by a Greek artist. I give a further detail of 
the head ot one of the Persian soldiers. The work has an 


interestingly free use of marble and enamel glass tesseré, as | 


the artist thought best for his particular effect. 

Lastly, before leaving the ancients, as an example of the 
small mosaics which the Romans were wont to move about 
from place to place—cabinet pictures, in fact—the well-known 
“ Doves of Pliny” are worth a moment’s consideration. The 
mosaic itself, found originally in Hadrian’s Villa, is now in the 
Capitoline Museum, Rome, It isa variant of a favourite Roman 


motif—pigeons drinking from a bowl and pluming themselves | 


on its edge. It is interesting to note that he mentions that it 

is the work of a Greek, Sosus by name. How usual a subject 

this was we shall see when we recognise it later (in the tomb 
_ of Galla Placidia at Ravenna) in a mosaic of the fifth century. 

In no way was the shifting of the centre of the world’s 
government from Rome westward to Byzantium more notice- 
able than in its effect on art, and on that form of it we are 
considering in particular. When in 330 Constantine removed 
thither his imperial throne, he determined to embellish his 
favourite city with the sumptuous luxury and grandeur fitting 
to his dream of a great capital of the world. Architects, 
sculptors, mosaic-workers, all were summoned to his court and 
held high place in his favour. The latter, indeed, were by his 
special imperial rescript exempted from certain forms of taxa- 
tion. And the school founded by him acted upon, and in its 
turn was acted upon by, the traditions of the older city. 

Earlier than the fourth century, it is difficult to point to 
authenticated examples for our study, and even of that century 
we have remaining to-day but few works. One of those, how- 
ever, executed in Rome and elsewhere under the orders of 
Constantine, is still to be seen in the church of St. Constanza, 
Rome. It presents a very curious point for discussion in the 
nature of the subjects adopted by the artist for the decoration 
of the barrel-vaulting of the aisle or ambulatory. The colour- 
scheme is white ground ; brown vine-stem, thin and delicate ; 
leaves ranging from pale green to full, almost black-green ; 
grapes, Indian-red outline ; birds, generally yellow-brown or 
else blue; genii, also blue; winepress, cart, oxen, brownish 
grey ; drapery of figures, generally yellow, bright red lines, and 


brown shadows. The photograph shows how extraordinary his | 


choice has been, and were it not that this same subject of the 
Vintage has been discovered on Christian sarcophagi, one 
would not hesitate to pronounce the wine-treading, the little 
genii in the vine-stem, and in fact the whole subject as dis- 
tinctly and decidedly pagan. Other bays of this ceiling have 
geometrical and other patterns. The colour here is a blue 
pattern (with red shading) on a white ground. The figures are 
generally blue. 

In the Chigi Library, Rome, is a head of Flavius Julianus, 
found in the catacombs, which is noteworthy as giving us what 
is perhaps the first instance of the use in Christian mosaic of 
the gold-faced tesserae. Of course there is always, however, 
the possibility that these may be the outcome of the restorers’ 
work. 

A very beautiful composition of the fourth century is the 
apse-mosaic in the church of St. Pudenziana, Rome. Ona 
pale blue ground, on which greyish clouds float, occur the four 
evangelistic emblems, executed in soft blue-greys ; and in the 
centre of the upper portion of the vault a gold cross decorated 
with gems is raised on a bare and simple mound. The saints 
—eleven in number—are ranged in front of a portico treated in 
white, and with a roof of pale olive-green tiles. The figure of 
Christ, who holds an open book in one hand, is clothed in gold- 
coloured drapery, with the high lights worked in gold-taced 
tesserae, and He is seated on a richly-worked throne. The 
tones throughout are low and cool, even the touches of stronger 
colour being the reverse of vivid. The figure on the left hand 
of our Lord, for instance, has pale yellowish-green drapery, 
with the folds worked in a shade of blue-green. In my own 
judgment we shall have to travel far along the ages in our con- 
sideration of early mosaic workers before we face the next 
design that breathes so pure and delightful a spirit as this 
charming inspiration, 

The fifth century is one that—embracing, as it does, some 
of the Ravenna work—offers us much to study. The treatment, 
as we shall see, still retains strong evidence (as in the draperies) 
of classical principles and their influence on the designers. 
Amongst the four or five works of this period in Rome, perhaps 
the most important were the triumphal arches of St. Paul 
extra Muros and of St. Maria Maggiore. The former I would 
dismiss with the statement that the present mosaic is what is 
vaguely called a “reconstruction” of the old one (after the 
latter’s destruction by fire in 1823), but for the fact that I can 
show a photograph of the only portion known to have escaped 
that disaster. It is the head cf an angel, and it serves to illus- 
trate the strong Roman fecling I have mentioned. Of the work 
n St. Maria Maggiore I give an illustration. The-subjects 


| 


are the Annunciation, Presentation, Three Magi, Christ dis- 
puting in the Temple, and the Massacre of the Innocents, with 
jerusalem and Bethlehem represented in the lower portion of 
the spandrels. It is a curious point, by the way, to notice that, 
with a generous impartiality, the mosaicist has given haloes, not 
only to the archangels but even to Herod. In the two top 
rows of subjects the background is gold as high as the level 
of the heads of the figures, and above that cobalt blue. The 
ground on which they stand is throughout green. The figures 
have white or blue haloes, and their drapery is light in tone, 
with folds of a stronger tint of the same colour. The arch 
enrichment is in alternate blocks of blue and red. Bethlehem 
is here worked in greys, while the other city is indeed “ Jerusa- 
lem the Golden.” 

It was in 402 that Honorius, for strategical reasons, removed 
his court to Ravenna, with every hope of making it the most 
important port on the Adriatic. But neither King Canute nor 
Honorius succeeded in compelling the sea to their will; and to- 
day the great seaport—the Venice of the Romans—is an un- 
healthy, desolated town, left dry by a sea which has receded 
six miles from the harbour where once rode the navies of 
imperial Rome. 

However, some twenty years after Ravenna became the seat 
of the empire, the Empress Galla Placidia, widow of the second 
Constantine, took up her abode there; and it is to this 
enlightened patron of the arts that we owe the mosaics in the 
baptistery of the orthodox, or St. Giovanni in Fonte, those in 
the chapel attached to the archiepiscopal palace, and in 
SS. Nazario e Celso, or, as it is more commonly called, the 
mausoleum of Galla Placidia. The archbishop’s palace has 
been much restored, but certainly shows us the old design. I 
give a photograph of the figure of the Virgin. As regards the 
tomb of Galla Placidia, the building itself is small in size, and 
is in plan a Latin cross, with a ceiling entirely covered with 
mosaics. It contains not only the founder’s tomb or sarco- 
phagus, but those of her husband and of her brother Honorius. 
The mosaic over the door represents Christ as a shepherd, 
young and beardless, which may be compared with the mosaic 
opposite to it, where, as a bearded man, he is committing an 
heretical book to the flames. In another, the occurrence of 
what is evidently a reminiscence of the piece known as “ Pliny’s 
Doves,” which I have already mentioned and illustrated, should 
be noted in the slide I now show. The backgrounds are gene- 
rally blue, the draperies white. 

The dome of the octagonal baptistery of the orthodox, 
adjoining the cathedral, has an important composition of the 
Baptism of Christ, forming the centre of the vault, with the 
Twelve Apostles below, all again executed on a blue ground. 
Below is a broad frieze, on which are represented the four 
gospels on altars and four crosses. Their robes are alternately 
white and gold and yellow and gold. The Christ and the St. 
John have pale, greeny-blue haloes with red outline. The two 
important. points in connection with this work are, firstly, to 
note that it is all but certain that the central and principal por- 
tion is, fortunately, untouched and unrestored, and, secondly, to 
remark once more the distinctly Roman character of the 
design. Thus the river Jordan is quaintly enough represented 
by a river-god pouring, in true classical and pagan manner, the 
stream from an urn. ‘Che lower portion of the eight walls are 
treated with scrolls in green and gold on a very dark blue 
(almost black) ground. But this work has lately been dread- 
fully restored. . St. Maria in Cosmedin, or the baptistery of the 
Arians, is, as the slide shows, but a poor copy or rival of what 
we have just seen, identical in idea, even to the introduction of 
a human personification of the Jordan. 

The sixth century, on which we are now entering, was 
prolific in mosaic works, and more especially at Ravenna, 
where Theodoric the Great revived much of the splendour that 
was in danger of being dimmed by its conquest, in 476, by 
Odoacer. 

St. Apollinare Nuovo, built by the Arian Theodoric, has a 
series of highly important mosaics. These, however, still show 
neither the handiwork of the Goth nor the Greek, but are as 
Roman as those that precede them. The walls of the nave are 
enriched on either side with a processional treatment, repre- 
senting on the north the neighbouring town of Classis, whence 
issues a procession of twenty-two virgins bearing crowns, and 
advancing towards the Virgin Mary ; while, on’ the south side, 
male saints, twenty-five in number, do similar homage to our 
Lord, who is seated on a richly decorated throne, clad in the 
imperial purple. The colour scheme is very beautiful. The 
virgins’ over-robes are gold, with red and green spots of orna- 
ments; their dressings white with grey shading, and their 
shoes red. 

The work was badly restored some twenty-five to thirty 
years ago. Our Lord originally held a sceptre ; for some 
inscrutable reason this was changed to an open book. The 
colour of the new gold is as bad as we always find it in modern 
work, 

Above these processions occur the Apostles, placed between 
the clerestory windows, and over them again various scenes in 
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the life of Christ. Here, curiously enough, our Lord: is only 
represented with a beard in the latter events depicted, No 
crucifixion scene is shown ; it was a subject so far abhorred. 
A portrait of Justinian occurs in the last chapel on the north, 
and was formerly outside the portal. 

The other St. Apollinare—that in Classe—the last and only 
remains of the old imperial city of Classis, presents a no less 
characteristic and beautiful series. 


In the apse Christ is sur- | 


rounded by the evangelistic emblems and the archangels SS. | 


Michael and Gabriel. 

The panel of Melchisedeck feasting is a specially-interesting 
photograph, as the restoration of the mosaics is very imminent, 
and it is well to have seen it before that entirely destructive 
operation. 

The very rare use of silver-leaf tesserze occurs in these 
mosaics. 
I have heard, but I could not find traces of the latter when in 
Ravenna a month ago. 

The octagonal church of St. Vitale was actually begun 
before St. Sofia, Constantinople, for which it served as a model, 
and of which I shall say something hereafter, but it was com- 
pleted considerably later. The choir is enriched with a figure 
of Christ enthroned on the globe, angels on both sides, while 
on the right and left respectively are St. Vitalis, patron saint, 
and Archbishop Ecclesius, the founder. Below are, on the 
north, the Emperors Justinian and Maximian, and on the south 
Theodora, with her ladies. Of these I give illustrations, as also 
of the heads of the two principal figures to a larger scale. 

The basilica of St. Lorenzo fuori le Mura, Rome, contains 
.a mosaic towards what was once the eastern end of the church, 
till a reorientation caused it to face the apse. 
,Christ seated on a globe, with on either side St. Peter, St. 
,Lawrence, St. Paul, St. Stephen and Hippolytus, and Pope 
Pelagius, the founder. 


Mother-o’-pearl,,ivory and egg-shell also were used, | 


Its subject is | 


The most important work in the Holy City during this sixth | 


century was, however, the decoration of the church of SS. 
Cosmo and Damian. The Lamb enthroned is surrounded by 
seven candlesticks, and appearing from clouds are the two 


evangelistic emblems of St. Matthew and St. John. The rest 
of this apocalyptic subject has disappeared. The figures at 


each side (in the apse) are Pope Felix and St. Theodore. The 
Pope has undergone many changes. Originally Felix IV., in 
the sixteenth century the then Pope, repainted the face to 
represent Gregory the Great. Later, Alexander VII. restored 
it, but in the style of his own time, the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. The other two figures are St. Paul presenting 
St. Damian, the physician. 

So connected in matters of art no less than politically were 


Constantinople or Byzantium and Ravenna, and so natural is it | 


to associate any consideration of San Vitale with that of St. 
Sofia, that a few words as to the little we know of the wonder- 
ful mosaics in the latter church are necessary here. 

The building, commenced in 532 and finished eight years 
later, was destined by Justinian to eclipse all hitherto existing 
Christian churches. Now that he had shifted the centre of 
government westward from Rome to Byzantium his dream was 
to make the latter city the most imposing and gorgeous in the 
world. And thus he called to his aid for the beautifying of his 
new basilica of St. Sofia the services of the best artists he 
could obtain, who lined its interior with magnificent marbles 


and covered its upper walls and ceilings with the most brilliant | 


of mosaics. 


But in 1847, during the course of some repairs to the structure 


ordered by the then Sultan, Herr von Salzenburg had a fortunate | 
These help | 


opportunity of making drawings of some of them. 
us to see how glorious a building must this have been, of which 
its imperial builder is reported to have said, “Solomon, I have 
surpassed even thee.” 


_ These, or many of them, to-day lie hid under the | 
coats of whitewash due to Mohammedan bigotry and ignorance. | 


The Council of Constantinople, by its formulation. of ‘a 
decree against direct representation of the figure, had a 
momentous influence on Christian art. The direct effect of 
this iconoclastic movement early in the eighth century was to 
drive the figure artists out of the Greek Empire, and the 
influence of these methods and theories was henceforward felt 
over the whole of the Roman world. The decree was 
abrogated in 787, and the immediate effect was a vigorous 
revival of art enterprise, especially in mosaics. 

Amongst the works executed in Rome that at St. Francesca 
Romana (usually considered of this period) we will consider 
later when treating of the twelfth century, to which it un- 
doubtedly belongs. 

The church of St. Praxedes, with its humble and insignificant 
exterior houses, however, is a very important. series. But the 
treatment is noteworthy, not somuch-from the. nobility of idea 
in its conception as from the crude.and barbaric method of its 
execution. The vault of the apse is blue, and on it is repre- 
sented our Lord clothed ina gold mantle with red shading, 
and holding a volume in his left hand. On his right Pope 
Pascal appears with a square nimbus—an indication that he 
was living at the time of the execution of the work. The 
figures in the chapel of San Zeno here are greatly superior to 
those of the church proper. I show a portion representing 
SS. Paul, Pudentiana and Zeno, The mosaic in St. Ambrogio, 
Milan, is also of this date, and probably the western arches of 
St. Sofia, representing the Virgin, St. Peter and St. Paul. 

But signs of decay had for long been manifesting them- 
selves—in Rome especially—in the mosaic art, due not only to 
the increase of Byzantine influence, but to the luxury which led 
to the Popes and others putting in hand so many works at 
once, and the evident speed and carelessness with which they 
were carried out. 

During the tenth century we have no mosaics of note to 
signalise. But in the eleventh century a fact of very far-reach- 
ing importance took place. The head of the monastery at 
Monte Cassino, after his return from Constantinople (where he 
had become imbued with a love and admiration for the art of 
the West), despatched agents to Constantinople to bring thence 
“craftsmen cunning in the arts of inosaic and inlay.” And at 
the same time workmen of Greek extraction or training were 
employed at St. Mark’s, Venice. The lunette over the inner 
side of the west door—our Lord between the Virgin. and 
St. Mark—is of this date.- In it, by-the-by, we notice again 
one of the few uses of silver, here in the nimbus of the 
principal figure. And the central panel in the ceiling of the 
baptistery—the baptism. of our Lord—as well as the scenes 
from the life of St. John the Baptist are of this time. Of a 
series of the early Christian Fathers I give the representation 
of St. Athanasius. 

The atrium or narthex (the place occupied by the un- 
baptized) was enriched with scenes from the Old Testament. 
They consist of events in the histories of Noah, Abraham, 
Joseph and Moses. Of one of the Noah series the following 
are my colour notes :—The ark is almost black ; Noah is in 
white robes with bluish shading ; the doors of the ark are half 
silver and half gold ; water blue, with white edges to the waves. 
There are two lines of gold tesserz, as well as a black outline, 
round the figures. The rainbow is emerald, chrome yellow 
and Venetian red. 

The pavements—one of the glories of St. Mark’s—were 
commenced in the eleventh century, and have been very many 
times repaired and reconstructed. The illustration of them 


| my slide gives you only hints at their intricacy and ingenuity 


| portant. 


“The pavement glistening like sheets of silver; the many- | 
tinted marble pillars shining like a marble firmament ; the walls | ; : j 
| tion of the Virgin enthroned, of this date, is curious, for on the 


sheeted with mosaic executed with all the art that the ageafforded. 
A giant effigy of Christ, the Virgin and saints over the high 
altar, and four mighty archangels enfolded in purple wings in 
the spandrels of the dome, looking down on the sanctuary 
containing the sacred vessels and on the jewelled veil dividing 
it from the nave.” 

The colour treatment of the figures appears to be soft and 
simple in scheme. In the groined vault of the gallery effects 
are obtained by the use of masses of silvery-faced tessere. I 


| date, the period to which it is usually assigned. 


only know of their use here, very sparely in St. Mark’s, Venice, | 
| Holy Child form the central group. The velarium treatment 


and in St. Apollinare in Classe, which I have just mentioned. 

In the following century Honorius (625-40) built 
decorated the church of St. Agnes, where, in the picture on the 
tribune, the mosaicist has quaintly enough inscribed a glowing 
criticism of his work in gold letters on a blue ground. 

The great work of the eighth century, the mosaics—not in 
Italy this. time, but at Aix-la-Chapelle—are lost to us by the 
successive fires in 1656 and 1730. 


and | 


of design. The cruel restorer is still at work on them, and 
each time one revisits Venice he finds a fresh piece has. gone— 
for ever. 

The mosaics of the twelfth century were many and im- 
At Rome, St. Maria in Trastevere underwent decora- 
tive treatment, to be followed by another in the fourteenth 
century, which we shall duly consider later on, The composi- 


right and the left of her are ten virgins holding lamps, of which 
only two are unlit. Is it, as has been imagined, a piece of 
thoughtless work in the execution of the Parable of the Ten 
Virgins, or are the figures those of persons in adoration? If 
the latter case, why the extinguished lamps? 

Another very beautiful series is that in St. Francesca 
Romana, recently proved to be of twelfth, not of ninth, century 
The four 
saints occupy niches with semicircular bands ; the Virgin and 
of the upper portion of the apse is a very pleasing departure 
from the usual designs. 

It isto the twelfth century that we owe the superb mosaics 
of Torcello and St. Mark’s, Venice. The west wall of the 


| cathedral of the former island is covered with the subjec 


A beautiful little work of | 


this date, however, still remains to us in France, at Germigny | 


des Prés, 


usually reserved for that portion of a church. In six bands 
and altogether containing no less than 150 figures, are repre- 
sented the Judgment Hall and Paradise, with the Resurrectior 
in the upper portion, where Christ is represented breaking 
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through His tomb. The Virgin over the door is on a gold 
ground, and is robed in gold, the folds of drapery being blue 
shades and black lines. The angels on the right, in the second 


band, are a charming piece of colour ; they and the flames of | 


hell are treated in the softest tones of dull red or terra-cotta. 
Evidently intended as a contrast to this crowded and dramatic 
series, one sees, on turning to the eastern apse, the whole 
Space occupied by a solemn and solitary figure of the Virgin 
Mary. The two treatments offer to the mosaicist a lesson, 
marked in its distinctness, as to the immeasurable superiority 
of the simple in design as compared with the complicated. 

The isle of Torcello, then crowded, busy and rich, was in 
direct rivalry with Venice... 'So we might expect to find, as we 
do, that more or less in competition with the beautifying of 
the church on the smaller island, the Venetians were indus- 
triously at work on their beloved St. Mark’s. And, as might 
also be looked for, the mosaics then executed bear strong traces 
of the Greek manner. 

The history of St. Mark was carried out in the chapel of 
St. Zeno; our Lord, the Virgin, David, Solomon and the 
prophets on the dome of the choir ; the four rivers of Paradise 
and the four Evangelists in the spandrels of the central dome ; 
the Almighty surreunded by saints in’ the apse; the Holy 
Ghost and the nations to whom the Gospel came in the 
western dome ; St. Clement in the chapel of that name, and 
above the door here, mosaics (signed Petrus, and dated 1159) 
representing the history of Cain and Abel. 

During this great Renaissance of the mosaic art the highly 
important work in Sicily—at the cathedrals of Monreale and 
Palermo, the Palatine Chapel and the Martonara—were under- 
taken. At Monreale the church was, as Fergusson says, 
evidently so designed that all other features might be 
subordinated to this colour treatment. Lucius III., in 1182, 
declares that “its like hath not been constructed by any king 
even from ancient times,” and the late Mr. J. A. Symonds says 
that it is without equal in “the gorgeousness of a thousand 
decorative elements subservient to one controlling thought. . . 
The semi-dome of the eastern apse above the high altar is 
entirely filled with a gigantic half-length figure of Christ. 
His face is solemn and severe rather than mild or piteous. . . 
Below Him, on a smaller scale, are ranged the archangels and 
the mother of the Lord, who holds the child upon her knees. 
Thus Christ appears twice on this wall, once as the Omnipotent 
wisdom, the Word by whom all things were made, and once as 
God deigning to assume a shape of flesh and dwell with men.” 
The rest of the walls are covered with subjects comprising 
pretty nearly the whole of the incidents of both the Old and 
New Testaments. 


The lower portions of the walls are covered with costly 


marbles, inlaid with a countless variety of design in Cosmati | 


mosaic. The Arab element, so noticeable in Sicilian work, is 
very evident in the form of the upper part of these panels. 

I have just alluded to “ Cosmati” mosaic, and may here 
explain the word briefly by saying that the Cosmati were a 
family who for two or three generations were celebrated as 
mosaicists in Rome. Their name has been attached to a par- 
ticular form of pattern-work generally let into a marble bed. 


We have very beautiful examples of this method in the cloisters | 


of St. John Lateran, Rome, and I further illustrate it by a piece 
of a shaft from St. Mark’s, Venice, lent me by South Ken- 
sington Museum, and by a photograph of the pulpit of St. 
Cesareo, Rome. 

In the Martonara, or Chapel of the Admiral, the portraits 
of George of Antioch and of King Roger are the only ones now 
remaining. The Palatine chapel is very richly decorated, and 
is an altogether lovely interior, with its finely-inlaid pavement, 


and the series of Old and New Testament subjects—a veritable 
“ Biblia Pauperum” or poor man’s Bible—that cover its walls. 
In the Holy Land the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is 
mentioned by M. Gerspach as possessing fragments, at all 
events, of twelfth-century mosaics. 


and Ciampini’s drawings of them give little information precise 
enough to go upon. 


During this period it was that the Eastern Church showed a | 


short-lasting energy in restoring and renewing its mosaic pic- 
tures, the convents of Mount Athos being particularly active in 
the revival. I understand that Mr. R. W. Schultz has in hand 
a volume (to the appearance of which all mosaic-lovers are 
looking forward) treating at length of some of the all but 
unknown works of the Greek artists of this period. 

The thirteenth century is one of high importance for the 
consideration of our object. Florence, on whom the light of its 
glorious day of art was beginning to throw its dawn-beams, 


chose for the decoration of its famous baptistery the subject of | conventionalised treatment of the architectural background. 


the Last Judgment. For myself, I donot think the composition 
—nor indeed the colouring—very happy, with the exception of 
the highly-impressive figure of our Lord. 

Vasari keeps for us the record here, as in Venice, of the 
employment of Greeks in the work, and tells us how Andrea 
Tafi, overweighted by his difficulties, employed a Greek—one 


| which I shall think it worth while to conduct you. 
| towards the end of the preceding one the signs of decadence 
| are plainly visible in the work of the mosaicist. The fatal heresy 


Apollonius—to assist and advise as to the technique, and 
further enlisted the help of Gaddo Gaddi. To the latter are 
due the prophets below the windows. The whole work was 
restored only some fifty years later. 

The mosaic at San Miniato is restored out of all know 
ledge. 

To Cimabue is often attributed the apse of Pisa Cathedral, 
but there seems little evidence to connect him with this par- 
ticular work, though he undoubtedly was concerned in some of 
the mosaics in that church. 

Of the two great mosaicists of the thirteenth century, the one 
Torriti, the other Torrita, the work of the former—at St. John 
Lateran, Rome, for instance—is far superior to his Florentine 
all-but namesake. Undertaken to the order of the mosaic- 
loving Pope Nicholas IV., this mosaic in the apse is a very 
sumptuous design, of which I give an illustration. The figures 
on the left are the Virgin, St. Peter and St. Paul, and St. 
Francis of Assisi; on the right, St. John Baptist, St. Anthony, 
St. John the Evangelist and St. Andrew. Below and between 
the windows are the other nine Apostles. In the groups on 
the extreme right and left, the two smail figures are’ Torriti 
himself and Brother James of Camerino, his fellow-worker on 
this beautiful picture. 

I give a detail of the head of our Lord as to which Fontana 
tells the legend that it miraculously appeared to Constantine, 
on the occasion of the solemn consecration of the church. But 
the character of the work refutes this pretty story. The stags 
near the central cross are reminiscences on the mosaicist’s part of 
those in the apse of St. Clement’s, Rome, a work, probably, of 
the early twelfth century, though by some dated Ioo years 
later. 

The great name of Giotto is, or rather was, connected with 
the celebrated Navicella, or Ship of the Church, originally in 
old St. Peter’s at Rome. But, seeing that it was in the seven- 
teenth century twice bodily removed, in 1617 and in 1639, and 
again by Pope Urban VIII. and Innocent X., and finally 
“restored by Clement X. of blessed memory,” as the old 
Italian chronicler puts it, 1 am justified in regarding it as what 
was rather than what is the work of the great Florentine. 

At St. Mark’s, Venice, the beautiful series above the doors 
of the west front are of this, the thirteenth century. Only one 
of them, alas! remains, and of the others replaced by inferior 
and debased works, principally in the seventeenth and our own 
century, we have left us as a record only their careful répre- 
sentation by Carpaccio in one of the St. Ursula series in the 
Accademia. 

This very beautiful lunette, as I saw but a month ago, is in 
the hands of the restorer. And my experience of modern 
mosaic restoration makes me feel absolutely and grievously 
sure that it will come out of that operation new, smart, gaudy, 
smooth and—spoilt. 

A late thirteenth and early fourteenth-century work is the 
important mosaic (again by Torriti) in the apse of St. Maria 
Maggiore, Rome. It represents the crowning of the Virgin. 
The small figures are Pope Nicholas IV. (the donor) and 
Cardinal Giacomo Colonna, the saints behind them being 
St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Francis of Assisi and St. Anthony, and 
the two St. Johns. Another panel I show illustrates the legend 
of the dreams of Pope Liberius and John the Patrician that in- 
structed them as to the building of the church. This work is, 
we are told by Vasari, from the hands of Gaddo Gaddi. 

In St. Maria in Trastevere, after the lapse of four centuries 
further works were now undertaken, the artist being Pietro 
Cavallini. Of the series of scenes from the life of the Virgin, 
I give the panel representing her birth. It is interesting to 


: . , | note how closely Cavallini, a pupil of Giotto’s, worked on the 
glistening white marble dado inlaid with pattern-work in mosaic | 


lines and principles of his great master. This really is a fresco 


| translated into mosaic, and it is one of our early premonitions 
| of the fate about to fall upon the mosaicist’s art. 


At St. Mark’s, Venice, the chapel of St. Isidore was deco- 


| rated. 
But these I have not seen, 


In the following, the fifteenth century, as we approach the 
full Renaissance period, we find associated with the art of 
mosaic the names of artists with which we are very familiar. In 
Florence, Domenico Ghirlandaio undertook, amongst other 
work, the Annunciation over the north door of the cathedral. 


| Baldovinetti carried out the head of Christ above one of the 


doors in the baptistery. It is to this century that we owe some 
of the most striking and beautiful mosaics in St. Mark’s. In 
the Capella dei Mascoli the life of. the Virgin was represented 
by a series which Michele Giambono designed, executed and 
signed. So far you will see that though the coming Renais- 


| sance is not without its influence on the draperies, for instance, 


yet the true feeling for mosaic design is shown in the highly 
The sixteenth century is the extreme and ultimate point to 


For already 


that his art might meet that of the painter on the same ground, 
and enter into competition with him and his methods and aims, 
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grew and spread, and ended by leaving mosaic a dour de force 
of technique, and a vulgar imitation of another form of art. 
Even Vasari in writing of the Zuccati Brothers, thinks his 
highest praise may take the shape of describing their work as 
being so like oil-paintings that it was impossible to detect the 
difference from a little distance. A similar false criticism ap- 
peared the other day in a London newspaper. This criticism 
came from Venice, of all places from which to date such a 
judgment. 


The great name of Raphael is associated with the mosaics | 


in the Chigi Chapel in St. Maria del Popolo, Rome. 
further emphasise the other error that was eating the vitality 
out of mosaic, the divorce of the designer and the executant ; 
for now a large class of mosaic copyists, rather than artists, 
had sprung up, and it was to one of these—Luigi di Pace— 
that Raphael committed his series representing the “ Creation 
of the Heavenly Bodies.” 

I show on the walls (by Mr. Purdon Clarke’s kindness) a 
very faithful paper impress of this series (“‘ Venus and the Sign 


These | 


Libra”), and by a slide a portion of the same subject to a larger | 


scale. The detail of the cupid shows us the monogram of the 
worker Di Pace. I shall refer to this work again in my second 
lecture. 


At St. Mark’s such artists as Tintoretto and Titian were, in 
the meantime, designing and directing works carried out by the 
Bianchini, Zuccati and others. Venice, now at the height of 
her greatness and wealth, spared nothing to her beloved 
church. The list of her sixteenth-century mosaics is too long to 
give in full. Let us, however, signalise the panel of St. Mark’s 
(in the atrium over the central door) designed by Titian. It 
shows how far we have travelled from the simple and direct 
manner of the eleventh-century work adjoining it; and to me 


it seems to present nearly all the features that a mosaic should | 


not possess. The Zuccati Brothers carried out the huge pano- 
ramic and sensational subjects on the soffit of the westernmost 
arch. _ This work, which represents apocalyptic scenes, was 
the cause of a curious dispute. The two workers were accused 
by their fellow-craftsmen and rivals—the Bianchini and others 
—of making use of the paint brush to obtain their effect. The 
Venetian Senate, indignant and anxious to learn the truth, 
immediately appointed perhaps the very strongest commission 
of artists that has ever been, consisting of Titian, Veronese, 
Il Schiavone and one other. In the result the painters reported 
that the paint-pot and brush had indeed been freely employed, 
but that the offence was not great, for the colour of the enamel 
mosaic underneath the paint was fully as fine. However, the 
Senate, thinking they had paid for mosaic and ought to have 
mosaic, ordered the Zuccati to execute afresh the incriminated 
parts, and to do it at their own cost. 

Finally, in reference to Titian, it was by his advice that the 
disastrous work—even then called “restoration” only—was 
undertaken in the next century. And by this time the 
mosaicist was an altogether degraded and despicable workman. 
Any vitality still remaining in his art could not indeed survive 
the introduction by Muziano di Brescia, about 1580, of a mastic 
or oil, instead of a lime, cement as the bed for mosaics. The 
slow-setting properties of the new material allowed to the 
executant opportunity for deliberation and alteration that de- 
stroyed all directness and simple naive impressionism. As my 
final illustration I give an example which I regard as a com- 
pendium of what to avoid in a mosaic, whether we consider 
composition, colour or methods of technique. It is the tym- 
panum over the central doorway of St. Mark’s, and its date is 
1836, 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE GLOUCESTER | 


DISTRICT. 


HE members of the Oxford Architectural and Historical 

Society recently visited Gloucester, Deerhurst, Tewkes- 

bury, Bredon, Pershore and Evesham. 
Chronicle gives the following account of the journey :— 

Mr. R. W. K. Owen, of St. John’s Coliege, Oxford, 
organised the excursion, and the president, Mr. James Parker, 
Hon, M.A., acted most efficiently as guide and expositor. It 
seems the Society commenced its walks and excursions in 
1870, and the present was the 216th of the series. A regular 
“itinerary” of the first and second day’s proceedings was pub- 


lished for the guidance of members, with an illustration show- | 
| ously commissioned Sir Gilbert Scott to carry out the work, 


ing the ground-plan of Gloucester Cathedral and adjoining 


buildings, taken from Mr. Waller’s drawing, and also a sketch | 


map of Gloucester drawn for the visit. In the unavoidable 
absence of the Dean, Ven. Archdeacon Sheringham courteously 
received the party, and with Mr. Cooke, the obliging sacristan, 
conducted them over the building. 

Mr. Parker, in a few opening remarks, said he would only 
touch upon one or two points bearing upon the architectural 


The Gloucester | 


aspect of the building. There was ‘a church on that site as | 
early as 681, under Kyneburg, the first abbess, who ruled over | 


it twenty-nine years. He then traced the history of the later 
buildings, including the present grand work of Abbot Serto, 


consecrated in I100. His idea was that between 1089 and 
1100 all the Norman work which they saw was erected. The 
architects had been feeling their way, and had learnt to build 
columns which would bear a great weight. They were just 
getting to the stage when their plans and buildings were 
developing into the thirteenth-century style, where skill and 
careful balance of masonry were made to take the place of 
masses. The eleventh-century pillars of the nave supported 
very small arches in comparison with the height of the pillars, 
and it was very good work of its time. He mentioned the 
effect produced by the fires which had occurred in reddening 
the stone. It could be seen that the original nave was loftier 
than the present one, the old Norman windows having been 
cut off by the later vaulting of the fourteenth century. Pos- 
sibly there was a wooden roof in the thirteenth-century work. 
The first twelfth-century roof was flat, and was probably higher 
than the present roof. He discussed several points raised by 
the alteration in the nature of the work at the west end of the 
nave, where the arches and vaulting were different to the other 
parts. Moving to the south aisle, the flying buttresses put up 
to support that side of the tower to meet the thrust were 
pointed out. He dwelt for a short time on the painted windows, 
which illustrated the burial of Edward II. after his murder at 
Berkeley Castle, and the crowning of the young king. Passing 
into St. Andrew’s Chapel, its chief features were pointed out, 
and the beautiful wall-paintings which were executed by the 
late Mr. Gambier Parry. He pointed to. the Norman arches 
traceable behind the Perpendicular work of the choir, the only 
bit of bad work being the pairs of circular pillars running up 
like water pipes, terminating in single pillars at the top. He 
showed how the higher style of architecture became developed 
Ioo years later, when the fashion for Perpendicular work was 
set. The Chronicle stated that in Wigmore’s time the obla- 
tions of the faithful, and the devotion they exhibited towards 
King Edward II., who was buried in the church, were so great 
that in a few years the number of people coming there was so 
vast that the city of Gloucester could hardly hold the multi- 
tudes who came from different cities, towns and villages. So 
that from these oblations the abbot completed the whole of the 


| building as it was now seen. 


Reference having been made to the wall-paintings in St. 
Andrew’s Chapel, Archdeacon Sheringham pointed out the 
necessity in restoration work of the cathedral of the roof being 
made sound in order to preserve the fabric before the walls 
were decorated. The authorities were now engaged in restor- 
ing the roofs of the ambulatories of which that chapel formed a 
part. They were open to receive contributions in aid of this 
work. They found the roofs were positively rotten, and that of 
St. Andrew’s Chapel had only just been done. Before descend- 
ing into the crypt Mr. Parker pointed to the guild bracket just 
over the entrance, which was perhaps intended for a lamp- 
stand. A ground plan of the crypt was then produced, and the 
party descended and made a thorough exploration of its dimly- 
lighted depths. Several of the mason’s marks, a large number 
of which have been cut in the walls, were closely scrutinised 
and commented upon. The various chapels passed through 
were observed with interest, and the general features of the 
substantial structure supporting the immense weight of the 


| building above were observed with wonder and admiration, as 


their peculiar features were lucidly pointed out by Mr. Parker, 
aided by the hand light carried by Mr. Cooke and the gas-jets 
met with at intervals. Emerging again into the cathedral other 
features of its peculiar architecture were pointed out by Mr. 
Parker, and an ascent was made to the triforium. It was 
pointed out that in the choir no Norman work whatever could 
be seen, the Perpendicular work which distinguished it being, 
as it were, plastered on to the original Norman building. In 
going round the whispering gallery the wonderful effect of the 
echo from the other side was noted. The party next pro- 
ceeded into the lady chapel, which was greatly admired. The 
remains of the magnificent reredos at the end, which has been 
cut and hammered all over, it is supposed by the Puritans, was 
examined with great interest and its former colouring and 
gilding noticed. A good deal of the fan tracery of the canopies 
still remains perfect and plainly indicates the elaborate beauty 
of the original work. A question was raised as to the desir- 
ability or otherwise of restoring this magnificent work. Mr. 
Parker mentioned that a similar reredos at Oxford had been 
splendidly restored at the cost of Lord Bathurst, who gener- 


but never disclosed the large amount it must have cost. Mr. 
Parker suggested to the Archdeacon the desirability of search- 
ing among the various broken stone which had been found in 
different parts of the cathedral with a view of piecing up at 
least some parts of the reredos so as to get a truer idea what 
the original work was. The Archdeacon promised that atten- 
tion should be given to the suggestion, but remarked that many 
might prefer the structure to remain as at present, and the 
restoration of the lady chapel to be largely confined to the 
making of the roof and walls sound and carrying out necessary 
repairs, rather than putting in much new work, which would 
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require considerable time to tone it down into harmony with 


the old work. The Archdeacon observed that he believed if | 


they attempted to restore the ancient building the Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Monuments would “stone”. them, 
and therefore they looked with awe upon any attempt to touch 
it. The Society said the authorities could not. restore it 
because they didn’t know what it originally was. Mr. Parker 
said he only wished them not to attempt the work until, they 
had ample funds to properly carry it out. The gallery in the 
lady chapel was observed with interest, and it was suggested 
that it might originally have been a chantry chapel. 


Referring to the great east window, Mr. Parker said it was | 


considered the most wonderful in Europe. He pointed out the 
ingenious method adopted to give increased width; to,the win- 
dow by sloping the side walls outwards, and,by sloping the two 
side lights of the window itself. By this means the width of 
the window had been increased some 3 feet on each side. 
Another wonderful feature of the window was pointed out in 
the carrying a passage behind it without obstructing the light. 


The party was taken along the passage without seeing the | 


window, the passage being sloped and built at a distance from 


the window so that they could hardly believe.they had passed | 


behind it. A short time was devoted to the examination of the 
oaken effigy of the Duke of Normandy. In the north ambula- 
tory regret was expressed by Mr. Parker. that an examination 
could not be made of two memorial windows at present in 
process of erection. 
Mrs. R. K. W. Owen. Among many other interesting objects 
noticed was the splendid shrine of Edward II., one of the most 
beautiful of its kind in the country. The junction of the old 
and the newer work was pointed out by Mr, Parker. Another 
object to which notice was directed was the monumental brass 
to the late Rev. Herbert Haines, who did so much to elucidate 
the beauties of the cathedral, and who was a great authority 
on brasses. A touching interest was imparted to the inspection 
of this grand brass by the fact that a son of Mr. Haines was 
among the party makingthe tour. Inthe triforium of the south 
transept attention was directed to the curious large painting of 
the Last Judgment, which was discovered in 1718 against the 
east wall of the nave. It is apparently painted in distemper 
on a white plaster ground, and measures nearly 1o feet by 
7 feet. The figures represented can -only be dimly made out, 
the colours in places having somewhat faded. According to 
Mr. Scharf, it is one of the most important specimens of English 
painting he remembers to have seen. He states that it is a 
coarse epitome of the famous altar-piece at Danzig, of the 


date of 1467, and it is remarkable that in this picture.we find | 


no indication of the Virgin Mary nor of St. John the Baptist, 
who are usually represented as seated on either hand of the 
Saviour. Mr. Scharf considers it to have been painted at the 
end of the reign of Henry VIII. or of his son Edward VI. On 
reaching the choir Mr. Parker pointed out some of its salient 
features and the dates of the work it contained, and the con- 
cealment of the Norman work by the Perpendicular casing. 


The stalls were the original work of Abbot Staunton, and they | 


all have their misereres. Archdeacon Sheringham explained 
that the reredos (which was greatly admired) was erected and 
decorated at the. cost of the Freemasons. Reaching the 
cloisters, the beautiful fan tracery was greatly admired. It 
was stated by Mr. Parker that it was the earliest fan tracery 
that was known. The work seemed to be carried on slowly 
from, about 


1351 to 1377. Coming ‘to the  washing- 
place of the monks, this curious relic of the past, was 
scrutinised with much interest. Mr. Parker suggested 


that in those days, wash-hand basins being unknown, the water 
was let in to the long stone trough from a cistern outside, the 
holes in the trough for the exit of the water being stopped by 
plugs, and as the monks were admitted in relays the plugs 
were withdrawn and then replaced and fresh water admitted. 


A recess on the opposite side, it was suggested, might have | 
been used as a repository for towels, but. the Archdeacon | 


suggested that it was more likely to have been used for 
tonsorial operations, as it was the duty of the Archdeacon to 
see that the monks were properly shaved. Arriving in the 
chapter-house, Mr. Parker observed that the building was of 
or about the same date as the neighbouring buildings, the 
vaulting, however, being later. The eastern part had been 
added to by fifteenth-century work. Attention was drawn to 
the beautiful triptych, painted by the late Mr. Gambier Parry. 
After viewing the tower from the Dean’s garden, an adjourn- 
ment took place to the Bell Hotel for luncheon. 

On leaving the Bell a visit was paid to the Blackfriars, and 
an examination made of the remains of the ancient church of 
that order, which are to be found in the network of fine cellars 
occupied by Messrs. Clark Bros., wine merchants. 
passing into various yards’ and gardens near the back of 
Messrs. Talbot’s premises, an exter .> view was obtained of 
the former dormitories of the monks, each with a slit in the 
wall, and the window of the great refectory. Mr. Parker 
explained that this establishment was founded in 1239 and 
enlarged in, 1290, and in due time it was surrendered to 


One of these has been given by Mr. and | 


| 


| 
| 


Henry VIII. The outline of the old quadrangle was traced, 
as well as other features of the locality.. A portion of the site 
had been purchased by Sir T. Bell, who built the house now 
occupied by Mr. Washbourn. Proceeding next to St. Aldates’ 
Church, Mr. Parker said he had brought the members there 
not to admire the present plain structure, but to point out that 
there were only two churches dedicated to St. Aldate in Eng- 
land—one at Gloucester, the other at Oxford—and they were 
each built near the city walls. He pointed out the line of the 
old city wall running along the north-east side of St. Aldate 
Street into Northgate Street. The party next made a stand at 
the arcade near the Bishop’s Palace, the site of the abbot’s 
house and the infirmary attached to the abbey. The pretty 
“ Little cloister,” adjoining the great cloister, was pointed out, 
and its excellent state of preservaticn commented upon. Two 
of its sides have been absorbed by the neighbouring house. 
Reaching the back of the Deanery, Mr. Parker said there was 
some good fifteenth-century work there, but there was not time 
to refer. in detail toit. Arriving at the ruins of St. Oswald’s 
Priory, adjoining St. Catharine’s Church, Mr, Parker read 
some interesting particulars concerning the establishment, and 
pointed out. the well-preserved piscina in the wall, and 
numerous pieces of ball-flower decoration and other remains 
which have been gathered up in the recesses of the wall. The 


| archway opposite Hooper’s Monument Mr, Parker said was 


thirteenth-century work, with twelfth-century stone: worked in. 
The fourteenth-century gateway leading into the Palace Yard 


| was originally the main entrance to the abbey. 


Arriving at St. Nicholas Church Mr. H. Medland read a 


| summary of the paper he had previously prepared on the 


church, in which he reviewed its history and described its 
leading characteristics, afterwards taking the party over the 
building and pointing out its most interesting antiquarian 
features. We hear that it is proposed to clean and renovate 
the old church and repave it, and refloor the vestry, at a cost 
of something like 3co/. 

Although somewhat weary from their zigzag wanderings, 


| the party now marched off to Llanthony to inspect that once- 


famous abbey, with its large fifteenth-century tithe barn, 
gradually but surely falling into utter decay. Dr. Bond, the 
present tenant of the house and farmyard adjoining, courteously 
met the party, and said there was very little of antiquarian 
interest remaining, but Mr. Parker said they only desired to 
take a superficial view. Just before the anticipated dissolution 
of the monasteries a large amount was spent upon Llanthony, 
to which, on account of the misbehaviour of “ John Adams,” of 
the Monmouthshire Priory, the greater part of the revenues of 
the latter were made over, in the words of the record, to “ our 
well-beloved Henry Dean, prior of the Gloucester Llanthony ” ; 
but probably he paid well for the grant which was made. The 
thick casing of brick inside the stonework of the great barn 
was noticed, measurements taken and sketches made. It was 
remarked that there was originally a second large gable. 
Mention having been made of some of the stones of the old 
building having been used for road-making on the estate, it 
was stated this had only been done by the owner with the 
stones which had fallen. The ruined gateway, which has been 
so often sketched and photographed, was much admired for its 
picturesque proportions and old stone armorial bearings. The 
party subsequently inspected some of the other famous 
antiquities of the city. 

On the second day of their visit the members went in the 
morning to Deerhurst. The vicar, the Rev. D. G. Lysons, gave 
a very interesting account of the Saxon abbey foundation. 
There is conclusive evidence that Deerhurst Abbey was in 
existence at the end of the eighth century. For in the year 
804 Ethelric, son of Ethelmund, Earl, in the Hwiccian district 
of Mercia, bestowed valuable estates upon it. In the latter 
half of the tenth century we have proot that the famous and 
saintly Alphege, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
living as a monk at the abbey. Just 250 years after the 
ample donative of Ethelric, Edward the Confessor, who was 
heaping upon his newly-founded abbey of St. Peter at West- 
minster enormous resources, gave to this establishment just 
after the estates which had belonged to Deerhurst, and the 
monastery became alien to the well-known house of St. Denis, 
near Paris. In the twenty-first year of Henry VI. the priory 
became independent, but only four years later it was handed 
over to Eton College, and subsequently was bestowed by 
Edward IV. upon Tewkesbury Abbey as a cell (1469). In 1540 
Deerhurst was suppressed. Mr. Lysons pointed out the chief 


| architectural features of the church, which has considerable 


remains of very early work. There is a great absence of orna- 


| ment ; the tower at the west end is very fine ; the lower half is 
After | 


ancient work, and the herring-bone work can easily be recog- 
nised. Within the tower in the first stage may be seen two 
square windows much splayed (N. and S.), also an oblong 
window (W.), two doorways, one opening formerly in a gallery 
in the nave, and a curious triangular aperture. The second 


| stage is distinguished by a remarkable two-light window, each 
| light triangular headed, surmounted by a square-edged label. 
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The upper half of the tower is of a much later date; the 


windows are decorated. The nave has been pierced on either | 
side with Early English arches. The modern chancel occupied | 


the same area as the ancient choir; the N. and S. walls are 
pierced with doorways which opened into the choir aisles ; the 
latter were practically and structurally outside the church. The 
east wall of the present chancel was originally a wall of separa- 
tion between the choir and the presbytery beyond. Its 
distinguishing feature is its lofty arch, now blocked up. The 
font was one of the objects which received special attention 
from the members. The curiously-carved bowl stood for an 
unknown number of years in the courtyard of a farm at Deer- 
hurst. 
of the Saxon font, was found near the Severn. 
the tub form, and its ornamentation consists of an intricate 
pattern of spiral lines. This kind of pattern is said to be found 
in sculpture and in missals of the ninth century. 
before leaving, proceeded to inspect the remains of the chancel, 
which terminated in a semicircular apse. The members then 
proceeded to an old chapel discovered in 1885, which is known 
as Odda’s Chapel. In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles (1053) 
mention is made of the death of Elfric, brother of Earl Odda, 
and his burial at Pershore Abbey. 


and was also buried at Pershore. Inthe year 1675 Mr. John 
Powell (afterwards Sir John, and a judge), the lessee of the 
estate on which the chapel stands, dug up an inscribed stone 
close to the site of the building. This stone is still preserved 
at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and a facsimile of it is to 
be seen in the chapel. 

The members then travelled to Tewkesbury. After a 
pleasant drive of thirty minutes the party arrived at the pic- 
turesque old town of brown-gabled houses, quaint winding 
streets and old English corner ends. Tewkesbury is sur- 
rounded by a beautiful and interesting neighbourhood, with its 


true English landscape features, pretty wooded hills crowned | i OW] | 
| choir, or rather the existing church east of the transept, with 


with aged churches and rustic homesteads, and miles of green 
fields and pasture lands. Mr. Bannister met the party at the 
north door, who at the request of the vicar (the Rev. H. A. 
Sheringham), described the abbey in great detail. Mr. Ban- 
nister’s description proved to be most interesting and instruc- 
tive, and the Society were fortunate in securing the services of 
so able-a guide, who has evidently made this grand specimen 
of Norman work a most careful study. The abbey was founded 
by Robert FitzHamon and consecrated 1121. Everyone recog- 
nised the likeness of the Norman nave to that of Gloucester, 
though the work here is very plain. In the choir Mr. Bannister 
pointed out the many objects of interest it contains. 
beautiful carved decorated groining and the curious bracket 
which formerly contained the sanctus bell received, with the 
beautiful carving of the Despencer tombs, the most attention. 
One of the latter has on its roof the fine kneeling figure of Sir 
Edward Despencer. Proceeding into the south transept, Mr. 
Bannister drew the attention of members to the apsidal chapel 
in the east wall and the vaulted chamber above, entered from 
the outside. 

The tomb of Alanus, Prior of Canterbury, the friend of 
Archbishop Thomas 3 Becket, in the south choir aisle, is con- 
sidered one of the oldest monuments in the church. Mr. 


Bannister conducted the party into the vestry, which is entered | 
The | I 
| mail. 


by a door composed of odd pieces of armour and swords. 
chapter-house (so called) was inspected before the party left the 
building—the curious example of the chevron ornament in the 


north-west arch and the sculptured effigy in the east wall were | 


the chief objects of interest. -Leaving by the beautiful south 
door the members were enabled to see the remains of the 
cloisters ; thence they walked round the building on the north 
side to the east end, where the vicar, the Rev. A. Sheringham, 
pointed out the foundation of the lady chapel. 
members discussed the architectural features of the outside of 
the building, especially in regard to the magnificent Norman 
tower, with its battlements and turrets. 

The party then adjourned for lunch, some patronising the 
Bell, others the Old Inn (John Halifax’s house), whilst others 
journeyed to the Hop Pole (of Pickwickian fame). At half- 
past one all the members were once more advancing, this stage 
of the route being a pleasant half-hour’s drive to the beautiful 
and curious Norman churchof Bredon. The party on entering 
the church proceeded to examine its architectural character- 
istics. Then Mr. Parker undertook to describe the building in 
detail. The nave, porch, south and north doorways are Late 
Norman, the chapel Early English, remainder of the church 
Decorated.. The monumental brasses and tombs were of good 
work. A triple sedilia interested the party much, and Mr, Parker 
said that there were two kinds of low side windows. Hence 
much confusion, At Bredon the window in the sacrarium was 
atrue “leper’s window,” not a bad name, if it is taken in the 
sense of those who frum any cause whatever, similar to 
leprosy, were unable to mix with the congregation, and so 
received the sacrament outside the church. Several low side 
windows had nothing to do with this, but were near the 


Here the | 


In 1868 a carved stone, which must have been the stem | 
The bowl is of | 


The party, | 


Odda himself, according to | 
Florence of Worcester, died also at Deerhurst three years later, | 


| throne, and was by consequence aunt to King Edgar. 


| reading-desk, and used for giving light to the reader. Mr. 
Parker then described the Norman work of the north porch, 
| and the monumental cross, with its elaborate ball-flower orna- 
| mentation, the sumptuous tomb of Giles Reede and his family. 
He also pointed out and said that the central tower without 
transepts was a rare feature in Worcestershire. After inspecting 
the west front, which contains some good Norman work, the 
| members heard the “ bugle call,” and having speedily ascended 
| the drags drove on to the distant town of Pershore. 

The abbey was originally a fine conventual church, and 
| must have been magnificent when complete judging from the 
grandeur of the choir, which remains perfect and is groined. 
The nave was originally 180 by 60 feet. Mr. W. Pearce, in the 
absence of the Vicar, kindly met the party, and gave a lucid 
account of the abbey. He said that Sir W. Dugdale, on 
"authority of William of Malmesbury, ascribes to Egilward, 
Duke of Dorset, the honour of founding the monastery in 
Pershore in A.D. 604. Leland in his Collectanea, quoting as an 
| authority a monk of Pershore Abbey, gives 689 as the date of 
| foundation, and says Oswald, nephew of Ethelred, King ot 

Mercia, was founder. Having suffered from Danish invasions 
| Egilward, Earl of Dorset, in A.D. 988, splendidly restored the 
abbey, and was such a generous benefactor that he is some- 
times called its founder. He purchased from his aunt (the 
abbess of St. Mary’s Convent, Winchester) some relics of the 
royal Princess Eadburgha. These he caused to be deposited 
in the abbey church, which was dedicated to SS, Mary and 
Eadburgha. The latter was the eighth daughter of King 
Edward the Elder, who succeeded, Alfred the Great _on the 
Her 
relics, which were believed to effect miraculous cures, were a 
great source of wealth to. the abbey. King Edward the 
Confessor alienated nineteen manors the property of the 
abbey, bestowing them principally on his favourite and newly- 
founded Abbey of Westminster. In 1204 Abbot Gervase was 
elected.. He pulled down the Norman choir and rebuilt the 


the exception of vaulting, which was of later date., He also 
probably pulled down the Norman chapel, which—as at 
Tewkesbury—projected from the east wall of the transept. 
During the progress of the worka fire broke out on St. Urban’s 
Day, 1223, and did great damage. King Henry III. gave to 
God, our Blessed Lady and St. Eadburgha of Pershore, and to 
abbot and monks, a fair to be held on the Feast of 


| St. Eadburgha and two following days. The church was 


The | 


reopened by Bishop Cantilupe in 1239. In A.D. 1264 
Henry III., with a large retinue, visited Pershore, 
and in 1281 his son, King Edward I., stayed eight 
days at the abbey.. In 1287 another disastrous fire 


| destroyed nearly the whole church and over forty houses in 


the town. About 1330 the work of restoration was com- 
menced, and to this period may be assigned the erection of the 


| beautiful lantern tower and the vaulting of the choir with its 


flying buttresses. The last abbot, John Stonewall, educated in 
the abbey and at Oxford (Gloucester College, now Worcester), 
and Bishop Suffragan of Worcester with title of Bishop of Pole- 
tum, voted with nineteen others in Convocation held in St. 


Paul’s, 1529, against the divorce of Queen Catharine. At tbe 
| dissolution the Abbey was sold, the nave pulled down. The 
Mr. Pearce 


townspeople purchased the rest of the church. 
pointed out the effigy of a knight, vested in a hooded hawberk 
Near this is a unique effigy of an abbot, probably one 
who resigned in his lifetime. Behind this tomb is a part of the 
screen of Abbot Newnton, who built the south aisle as recorded 
by the following inscription on the screen :— 


M.C, bis bino triplex X. addere quarto 
Anno Willms Duwz NeEwnton fE¢ Abbas, 


He Vile AS elie Wes Ne Ac Keer ke: 


The interpretation is as follows:—M equals 1,000, C bis bino 
equals 100 twice doubled—z.e. 400, triplex X. equals 30, addere 
quarto equals 4 (or 1434). This abbot vaulted the transepts, 
and his rebus can be seen on a boss of the groining of the 
south transept. A large external buttress was erected in the 
seventeenth century to give support to the tewer. A brief visit 
was paid to St. Andrew’s, built in 1147. Founded originally by 
Edward the Confessor for the tenants in the manors he had 
alienated in 1237, the living of the church was given to the 
abbey by Bishops of Worcester, and Henry III. granted a 
charter releasing the abbey from all encumbrances. The 
pillars and capitals of the nave were carefully noticed, also the 
walls of the west towers at the end of the south aisle. The 
party then drove to Pershore railway station, and after a brief 
interval of ten minutes took the train to Evesham. On arrival 
at Evesham at 5.15 the members proceeded to the church of 
St. Lawrence, where the curate, the Rev. F. Parminter, received 
the Society, and Mr. Ridesdale, a local architect, kindly de- 
scribed the two churches of St. Lawrence and All Saints. . In 
both there are chapels with rich fan-traceried roofs, the work of 


| Abbot Lychfield. A brief visit was made to the Abbot’s par- 
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lour, where some old relics that belonged to Evesham Abbey 
were seen. Thence the members ascended the Abbot’s tower, 
a building of the fifteenth century, and from whence an exten- 
sive view of the surrounding country can be obtained. 

Mr. Owen then proceeded to describe the architecture of 
the tower, and said zuter alia that it was a specimen of Pointed 
architecture in the period immediately preceding the Reforma- 
tion. It originally was an appendage to the abbey of Evesham, 
a monastic foundation of the eighth century. It was designed | 
for a campanile or bell tower, to which purpose it still is appro- 
priated, and was erected by Clement Lychfield, the last but one 
of the abbots of Evesham. He resigned in 1539 and the tower 
was called after his name. Mr. Owen then gave a detailed 
recapitulation of the chief points of the battle of Evesham, and 
said the battle was not only one of the most decisive that ever 
happened, but in its consequences it may vie in importance 
with any event which English history has recorded. Its | 
momentous effect was the entire reinstatement of the regal 
power, a power which for a long period during the reigns of 
Henry III. and his predecessor John had fluctuated with every | 
blast of commotion. 

The members having descended once again to zerra firma, 
tea engaged their attention until all assembled at the railway 
station, and having entered the saloon carriage provided by 
Mr. Davis, of Oxford, and which was coupled on to the 7.20, 
the members arrived at 9.5 in Oxford, all heartily agreeing that 
the 216th excursion had been most enjoyable and successful, 
and requesting Mr. Owen to organise another such trip in the 
dim future=-Ommne tulit punctum, gui miscuit utile dulce. 


BERWICKSHIRE NATURALISTS CLUB. 


HE second meeting of the season of this club was held at 
Langton, the grounds and mansion-house of which had 
been kindly opened by the Hon. Mrs. Baillie Hamilton.. Two 
British forts at Raecleughhead were visited and inspected, the 
walk continuing to the site of the Old Tower of Langton, 
historically associated with the families of Home and Cockburn, 
the ruins of the ancient parish church, the site of a nonjurors’ 
chapel, and the now extinct village of Langton. The company 
were received at the mansion-house by Rev. J. Beale, Duns, on 
behalf of the Hon. Mrs. Baillie: Hamilton, and were shown 
through the magnificent picture gallery and other rooms, where 
was viewed a splendid collection of paintings, rich in many of 
the finest works of the most renowned artists. There was also 
seen a collection of miniature portraits of historical personages, 
heads in carved oak from Stirling Castle, specimens of ancient 
armour and other antiquities. Langton House is one of the 
most palatial mansions in the south of Scotland, built in 1862-65 
by the second Marquis of Breadalbane, after designs by Mr. 
David Bryce, Edinburgh. From 1169 to 1310 the proprietors 
of Langton were Viponts, the family of Cockburn succeeding 
through marriage, and holding the estate until 1758, when it 
was bought by Mr. David Gavin, who has. been succeeded by | 
his daughter, the first Marchioness of Breadalbane ; her son, 
the “second Marquis of Breadalbane; her daughter, the 
Lady Elizabeth Pringle ; and the present proprietrix, daughter 
of Sir John and Lady Elizabeth Pringle, 


DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE. 


HE annual general meeting of the Dundee Institute of 
Architecture, Science and Art was held in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Rooms. Mr. William Mackison, | 
the president, was chairman. Mr. J. J. Henderson, the secretary, 
read the ninth annual report of the Council, which set forth | 
that the year had been quiet, but one of steady and sustained 
influence. The roll of members was the same as last year—54, 
one having been added and one died; the associates numbered 
189 this year, as compared with 183 last year, brought, about 
by the withdrawal of 10, the death of 2, the elevation of I to | 
honorary membership, and the addition of 6 new associates ; | 
the honorary members now numbered 9g, an increase of I. | 
The Council recorded its sense of the loss sustained by the | 
Institute by the death of Mr.. James Maclaren. He was 
President of the Institute during the first two years of its 
existence, and always took a, warm, hearty interest in its pro- 
gress, In every department:his.death had left a blank in the 
counties of Forfar and Fife which would not be easily filled. 
The treasurer’s balance-sheet showed that the funds in hand | 
had increased from 17/. 6s. 4d. to 317. 17s.03d. The report 
also made reference to the Conference at Liverpool and the | 
business transacted thereat, the conversazione, the lectures 
and excursions during the year, the R.I.B.A. examinations, the 
competitions, the exhibition. of Royal Institute competition 
work, and the library. Among minor matters which had 
required’ attention were competitions’ for municipal buildings 


and the restoration of the parish church at Arbroath. 


In conclusion, the Council could only repeat what had been 
urged on former occasions, that such an Institute as theirs could 
only be prosperous and successful when each member felt that. . 
his or her individual success was dependent upon and bound , 
up with the success and welfare of the community of the 
institute of-which he or she was a member. . The Chairman, 
in moving the adoption of the report, referred to and discussed 
several points in the report, and in the course of his remarks 
paid a high tribute to the late Mr. Maclaren. He mentioned 


| that the Council had recorded in its minutes its sense of the 


loss sustained by Mr. Maclaren’s death, and a copy of the 
minute would be sent to Mrs. Maclaren. He also referred to 
the labours of the lecturers during the season, and of the sec- 
retaries, Messrs. Henderson and Jamieson, to whom he moved 
a hearty vote of thanks, the compliment to be recorded in the 
minutes. He moved the adoption of the report. Mr. Leslie. 
Ower seconded the motion, which was agreed to unanimously. 
Office-bearers were then elected as follows :—President, Mr. 
William Mackison ; vice-president, Mr. J. B. Bruce; council, 
Messrs. Robert Blackadder, G. G. M‘Laren, John Kidd and. 
William Briggs ; hon. secretaries, Messrs. J. J. Henderson and 
George Jamieson ; treasurer, Mr. R. Hunter ; auditors, Messrs. 
R. G. Murray and Thomas Cappon. A conversation afterwards 
took place regarding the forthcoming excursions, and also the 
lecture programme for the ensuing winter. The meeting closed 
with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


Building in Dundee. 


Sir,—In a recent. issue of Zhe Architect there was an 
obituary notice of the late: Mr. Maclaren, architect, Dundee. 
As it was inaccurate in assigning to him thé exclusive author- 
ship of certain architectural works, may I ask you to state that 
Ryehill Church, Calcutta Buildings, Messrs. Don, Buist & Co.’s 
offices in Dundee, Queen Street Church, Broughty Ferry, and 
the Convalescent Home, Barnhill, were carried out by Mr. 
Maclaren and myself conjointly, and that of this enumeration 
Ryehill Church, the only building left unfinished at the dissolu- 
tion of partnership, was completed by me.—I am, faithfully 
yours, G. S. AITKEN, Architect. 

49 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. G. A. Laundy, who has for the last seven years held 
the appointment of Lecturer and Instructor in Art in Queen 
Margaret College, has been elected to the Professorship of Art 
in Bedford College, London. 


The Liverpool City Council have sanctioned the payment 
of 2,500/. to the School of Science, Technology and Art in aid. 
of the provision of a large central building to afford increased 
accommodation for practical instruction. 


Mr. Charles Graham, architect, has died in New York at 
the age of eighty-two. Many of the principal mansions in the 
city were planned by him. Prior to the Civil War his house 
was a refuge for runaway slaves. 


The Manchester Corporation have been engaged in prepar- 
ing to supply the electric light to tradesmen, &c., in the centre 


| of the city. The work is now practically finished, and in a 


fortnight or so the light will be available. It will be used in 


the Town Hall and other public buildings. 


The Glasgow Corporation have accepted the following 
tenders for tramway cars:—The Midland Railway Carriage 
and Waggon Company, Limited, 40 cars at 141/. each ; (2) the 
Metropolitan Railway Carriage and Waggon , Company, 
Limited, 50 cars at 144/ each ;.and (3) Brown, Marshall & 
Co., Limited, 110 cars at 144/. each. ao 


Two Lengths of aqueduct in connection with the Glasgow 
water-supply, consisting of the Duchray and Kelty tunnel con- 
tracts, extending to nearly six miles and a half; have just been 
formally opened. Through the newly-opened portion an addition 
of fully ro per cent. will be made to the water-supply of the city. 
The cost of the section was 170,000/., or 27,000/. per mile. 


An Inquiry has been lately held by the Local Government 
Board at the St. Helen’s Town Hall concerning an application 
by the Corporation for sanction to borrow 3,coo/. for laying out 
the recently-acquired Taylor Park. 

The Dumfries Town Council have appointed Mr.. Francis. 
Armstrong, architect, Dumfries, burgh surveyor. 
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THE competition for the technical school in Birmingham, 
which has excited unusual interest in that city, has been 
decided in favour of Messrs. EssrEx, Nico & GOODMAN. 
The result must be considered as most satisfactory in 
Birmingham, as there was some apprehension that luck was 
against local architects. From the ability and wide experi- 
ence of the successful competitors, the committee have a 
guarantee that when executed the buildings will realise all 
the expectations of professors and students. 


It is strange to find an antipathy to oriels and other 
projecting windows as prevalent 
small towns as in Spring Gardens itself. As the appear- 
ance of a building can be improved by them, they add to 
the rateable value of a town. They do not affect drains 


or roads injuriously, and apparently they do not increase | 


the labours of any of the municipal officers. Yet a window 
which projects a few inches froma wall is treated as if it 
were a source of danger to the public. In Leek the middle 
course has been adopted of inflicting a fine on the building 
owner when plans are submitted .that show such windows. 
A case of the kind occurred last week, and has drawn the 
following protest from the architect, Mr. LARNER SUGDEN :— 
“As regards the requested payment of 1/. each for the 


oriels in Heywood Street, I cannot at present see 
my way to recommend Mr. SANDERS to agree to 
this. Similar claims on the part. of other _ public 


bodies have been held by the Courts of Appeal to be dis- 
tinctly illegal and unsustainable. I refer you to(LJ.R., 
N.S., 49) Go_pstraw (applicant) v: DuCKWoRTH (respon- 
dent), in which the Corporation of Liverpool was non- 
suited in a case of this kind in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
before Lord Chief Justice CockpuRN and Justices LusH 
and MANnisty, who unanimously concurred that individuals 
could not be interfered with in projecting oriel windows 
over public footpaths at a reasonable height from the 
street. Surely as promoters of public improvements,. the 
Commissioners might more consistently levy fines upon the 
persons who degrade the streets of our town by mean and 
sordid and jerry buildings, rather than upon those who 
proceed in a more public spirit.” It remains to be seen 
what effect Mr. SuGpENn’s letter will produce, but we hope 
his client will not fail to sustain bis action through an 
apprehension of the consequences. If a window is unsafe 
the risk to the public is not removed by the payment of 
twenty shillings, and an illegal act should not be condoned 
on terms so moderate. On the other hand, if a projecting 
window is as secure as one in a recess, why should the 
owner be punished for trying to make a street less dismal? 
As to apprehensions about future claims on a corresponding 
width of the roadway, they are too groundless to be worth 
considering. 


THE Bishop of CuicHESTER, in the charge which was 
delivered at the triennial visitation on Tuesday, was able to 
refer with satisfaction to the progress of church building in 
the diocese. Among the churches consecrated within the 
last three years, the first place, from its size, stateliness and 
the singular beauty of every part of the fabric, was given 
to the new church of Hove, built by: the contributions 
of the parish at a cost of more than ‘19,000/. It is wholly 
constructed of Sussex stone, and can hold its place amongst 
the grandest churches of the diocese ; 800 worshippers are 
accommodated in the broad nave and aisles, and all the 
places are open and free. Chancel, transepts and tower 
still are lacking. His lordship hoped that the entire success 
which has thus. far attended their efforts will encourage the 
parishioners of Hove to realise the full idea and design 
of the architect, and to give to their flourishing town a 
church worthy of its wealth and equal to its necessities. 


St. Michael and’All Angels, in the parish of West Grin-'| 
| with which a wise man should never meddle. 
archzologists may however be able to demonstrate that 


stead, is a far humbler edifice, but scarcely less interesting 
because it supplies‘the spiritual wants of a’district the very 
opposite to populous Hove—dquiet, rural, secluded. This 


among the authorities of | 


modest country church was described as admirably fulfilling 
its purpose, and as bringing the means of grace to a 
population thinly spread over a wide area, and separated 
from the parent church by long distances and difficult 
paths. Within the last ten years a new town has sprung up 
on the sea coast in the ancient parish of Bexhill. Already 
it numbers about 1,€00 inhabitants, and its future growth 
is certain. This new town has been furnished with a 
new church at a cost of 6,900/, and an endowment. 
The church of All Saints, Clive Vale, Hastings, and that of 
Dane Hill are both memorials erected by pious widows in 
accordance with the known purposes of their deceased 
husbands. The Bishop said no better monuments could 
have been chosen as memorials of affection. Eleven 
mission chapels were also licensed since the last visitation. 
It was pointed out that nine churches still remain unin- 
sured. 

We are glad to learn that a Building Exhibition will be 
held at the Agricultura] Hall next year under the manage- 
ment of a strong committee, consisting of representative 
men. connected with the architectural profession and the 
ilding trades. As there will be no lack of capital, and a 
large profit is not expected for the first year, we have no 
doubt the exhibition will be a very successful one from 
every point of view. Further particulars will be found in 
our correspondence columns. 


Bu 


AT the meeting of the Japan’ Society next Wednesday 
evening, at 20 Hanover Square, W., a paper will be read on 
““Wood and its Application to Japanese Artistic and 
Industrial Design,” by Mr. GzorGE CAWLEY, late of the 
Imperial Engineering College, Tokio... The paper will be 
illustrated by specimens, diagrams, &c. A collection. of 
Japanese woodworking tools from the South Kensington 
Museum will be exhibited at the meeting. A collection of 
the latest improved English and American carpenters and 
joiners’ tools will be exhibited for purposes of comparison. 
MizuTANI TakIcuI, a daiku (master carpenter and joiner), 
of Tokio, will give practical demonstrations of Japanese 
carpentry and joinery. 


Ir would be strange if the descendants of the tribes that 
fought against the Casars, Drusus, VARuUS, GERMANICUS, 
and to whom ARMIN is a sort of national deity, were indif- 
ferent to the works which the Romans constructed to keep 
the German freemen at bay. German students are pre- 
pared to study anything, ancient or modern, without a 
thought of reward, but Roman fortifications touch the 
national sentiment, and the Imperial Government therefore 
wisely ordered that an investigation of the remains should 
be conducted at the public expense. The direction has 
been entrusted to Professor HeTrNeR and General Von 
SARWEY, and in that way the value of the Roman walls as 
examples of military engineering will not be determined 
only by amateurs. A subject of that kind has manifold 
relations, and one of the first is the degree of correspond- 
ence between the Roman works in. Germany and those in 
other countries. Was ‘there a special profile of wall de- 
signed in Rome to keep back the hordes of wild enemies, 
or was the form determined by local circumstances? The 
engineers of a modern army are sticklers for precedent, and 
the Romans may have resembled them. But such problems 
are not easily solved by civilians. General Von SARwey has 
come over to this country to investigate the subject. He 
has carefully examined a great part of the Roman wall in 
the North of England, and from it he went to the more 
northern wall which stretches from Kilpatrick to Bo'ness, 
where he has had the advantage of assistance in his studies 
from members of the Glasgow Archzeological Society. It 


| is to be hoped his visit may induce people to take more 
p yj peo} 


interest in those early works. The walls are not well 
adapted to be the subjects of picturesque sketches, and 
that most genial antiquary, Sir WALTER Scott, by his 
account of the deception of which MONKBARNS was the 
victim, has made Roman fortifications appear as delusions 
The German 


Roman works are more significant than has been imagined. 
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BUILDERS AND THE LABOUR COMMISSION. | 


X 7HILE few people can doubt the importance of the 

[V7 evidence that was. given before, the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour, it is unfortunate that the whole of what 
was said should. deal only with the. financial relations be- 
tween masters and men. The quality of the work produced 
_-which in these days, when foreign competition is be- 
coming more pressing, is of vital interest—was disregarded. 
In respect of the building trades, that is the subject which 
has most interest for architects, but even by accicent it did 
not receive attention. As only the somewhat:sordid aspects 
of the trades came before the Commission, it is an advan- 


tage that Blue Books are restricted in circulation, and that | 


the majority of the copies find their way back to the paper | 


mills without being opened, for if the whole of the evidence 


were carefully considered at home and in the colonies we | 


are afraid it would not promote British industries. It is 
not a gratifying series of pictures. that is presented by the 
witnesses, and in fact foreign producers would te able to 
make out a strong case in their own behalf from the 
evidence. 

It is well for builders and their workmen that they 
cannot have many foreign rivals. The public are, there- 


fore, compelled to accept the trade as it exists in spite of | present ; it is needless to say they confirmed what: ‘was’ 


But every man. who has to pay for | 


all its drawbacks. 
Wuilding works cannot now be satisfied with his position, 
and is likely to regret that he was not born in an earlier 
day when there would-be less fierce contests over the 
distribution of his outlays. None of the evidence that was 
heard by the Commission touches people in’ this country 
so closely as that relating to the building trades. We have 
already noticed the grievances of which the workmen 


complain; it is now the turn to glance at what the masters | 


can say of their workmen. 

The first consideration for every employer when he 
engages a man is, of course, whether that man is efficient. 
This is especially the case in building. Mr. MuNDELLA, as 
becomes an official who prizes virtue in looks and speech, 
was amazed when he discovered that men are taken on jobs 
without a recommendation from their last employer, and 


that the giving and seeking of characters is not part of | 


a contractor’s business. ‘Do you~ take them -without 
knowing anything about them?” he asked, as if it were the 
duty of a builder to be acquainted with the spiritual condi- 
tion of all his hodmen and bricklayers. 


testimonials from clergymen or district visitors, but what he 
seeks is capacity to, get through work, quickly, That 
capacity appears to be diminishing among building workmen 
in a ratio that nearly corresponds with the increases givenin 
wages. 
labour in the building trades has gone up at: least 50 per 
cent; The wages then were 6d. an hour, while now they 
averaged 94d. Non-unionists, as well as trades-unionists, 


have gained. But the return which the workmen give for | 


so large‘an augmentation of their pay is rather disappointing, 
It was clearly described in the following evidence by Mr. 
STANLEY G. Birp, his questioner being Mr. MUNDELLA :— 


You say the sovereign goes further for the workman than it did ?— 
Quite so; but I would also state that the cost of labour has increased 
quite proportionately. Men doa great deal less work now than they 
ever did. Where it used to be the custom for a good bricklayer to 
lay a thousand bricks a day, three hundred or four hundred is about 
the usual thing now ; the cost of labour has increased from 40s. a rod, 
which it was thirty-five years ago, to Sos. or 90s. Tow. 

Do you mean to say that that is due to the increase of wages per 
hour or to the diminished work done by the workmen or both ?—Both. 


You mean to say that a workman does not do as much in an hour | (the foreman) was so great that they asked us to remove him, and put 


| another foreman in his place, which we did, and the result was that 


now as he formerly did ?—I say he does not do half. He does less 
than half now. 

Do you mean to say when you contract with a man to serve you, 
we will say at a given wage per hour, 8d. or gd. am hour, he does not 
give you his best energies during that hour?—I say so distinctly, and I 
shall be borne out, I should think, by every builder in London. 

You mean to say instead of doing a regular fair hours work he 
does as little as he can ?>—Yes, 

That is rather a serious allegation?—Yes, very serious, and I make 
it with full knowledge of what I am saying. I. say that, we get a 
great deal less work out of the nen now than we ever did, and we do 
not get much more than half, : 

Hour for hour ?— Hour for hour. 

‘You mean to say that the workmen now produce much less 
results ?—Yes. 


Since 1859, according to one witness, the. cost of, | 


| is fairly descriptive. 
| ditions of the exercise of authority it is not necessary to’ 


| have recourse to a strike to impede the executiomef a con- 
A foreman can | 


form a tolerably accurate guess about the character of his | 
men, after a couple of days’ experience, without the help of | 
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That is much less than.an hour’s work twenty years ago ?—Tweaty 
or thirty years ago. ; 

That is quite irrespective of the sum paid for it ?—Quite irrespective 
of the increase in wages, and quite irrespective of the sum paid for it. 
I say that a bricklayer who used to lay a thousand bricks in a day of 
ten hours, a few years ago, now does not lay more than four or five or 
three or four hundred on’an average. ; 

In how many hours ?—In nine hottrs. eat raney 

Then he laid, on an average, 100 bricks an hour formerly ?—Yes, 
he used to. ide 

And now he does not lay, from your statement, more than fifty’ 
now ?—An average of fifty now. I say that as to brickwork now, we 
could not let it at under Sos. or 90s. arod, whereas it used to be ‘let at” 
36s. or 40s. a rod. Now, with regard to joinery, we use machinery,” 
and give the use of machinery, and we pay just as much for making a. 
four-panel door as we did twenty-five years ago. 

Then thé joinery is the same, is it?-—The joinery is the same, but 
we give the joiners the use of machinery, and I say that the labour 
costs just as much now as it did then, when the men had to cut the 
stuff out of the deal, strap it up, and square it up, and work it. 

That is a general statement ?—It is ; to our cost we know, tt... 

That is that in the joinery and building trades the workmen do. 
not display more than half the energy that the English workmen did 
twenty years ago ?—No, they do not. ; ; 

Are you satisfied on that point ?—Yes, Iam quite satisfied on that 
point, and it can be confirmed by nearly every builder in London, 


Mr. MuNDELLA was sceptical about the accuracy of the 
statements, and appealed to the other builders who were’ 


stated by Mr. Birp. If we conclude from what the master’ 
builders said, that the workman’s thought is “how not to» 
do it,” we can give a clue to many strange circumstances) 
which are associated with modern building in this country. - 

The growth of the aversion to labour will explain some 
of those strikes over trivial things which puzzle so many’ 
good people. Three years ago there was one! at the: 
Imperial Institute among the plasterers, which excited much 
interest. -A workman told the Commission the strike was’ 
on account of piece’ work.’ Mr. MowLEm Burt, the con- 
tractor, on the other hand: said, ‘‘ We do not know really’ 
why they struck, except that they did not like the foreman, - 
who made them doa day’s work.” According to Mr. STANLEY 
Birp, the last carpenters’ strike which caused ‘so’ much’ 
commotion during six months “was one entirely of senti~ 
ment—a sentimental strike ;” and when we recall the hazy: 
reasons that were brought forward to excuse it his phrase 
Unfortunately under the present con-’ 


tract, ‘especially'for a public building. The slightest fuss in 
the House of Commons over a supposititious grievance will 
be as effectual. This was shown by Mr. GRover’s evidence 
about the works at the New Scotland Yard. ° He ‘was 
charged in Parliament with employing horses that were not: 


| his own; and to such men as Mr. MUNDELLA we suppose 


the allegation was a suggestion of ‘treason against the 
people’s majesty. But the contractor was not sent to: the 


| Tower nor were the works suspended. Then a discovery 
| was made about the use of adulterated materials; and it is” 


well to put the affair on record in the contractot’s own: 
words :— 


We did tiot know anything about this—none of us. There were 
two foremen on the job and one of the sharpest clerks. of works in. 
London, and we none of us knew anything about it till there was a 
question on the paper of the House of Commons about this defective 
work.’ They wired me, and I went down and saw all the officials and 
architect, Mr. Norman Shaw, and investigated the case, and we 
found, by cutting open some of the work, that it was as stated. 
These men could point out exactly where some work was done badly— 
that is to say, instead of Keene’s cement being used, plaster and lime 


| were used, the same material that would be used tor running the 


cornices round the rooms or corridors. Of course we at once’ 
expressed our regret, and had the work cut down. It cost us about 
E80/., but the storm was so great, and the uproar made about Peek 


the work cost us something like 1,000/. more than it would have cost, 
that is to say, one-fourth of the work (plastering) cost about 1,8252.,: 
instead of 900/., the amount of our estimate. It was simply a plot to 
get rid of the man. 

A plot ?—A plot. 

And you think the bad work was done designedly ?—Designedly, 
without doubt. 

Done by the workmen themselves?—Done by the workmen them- 
selves ; but Ido not suppose that more than ten or twelve men were 
mixed up in it out of fifty or sixty men on the work, 


The workmen knew that they would have the support 
of the public if they rebelled against the use of inferior or 
defective materials ina public or private building, but. they, 
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have no right to traffic on that feeling in order to sptead | MOSAIC: ITS HISTORY AND PRACTICE.—il* 


calumny against an employer and bring him down to ruin. 
It is to be regretted that the authorities did not more 
thoroughly sift the affair, for it is a satire on our system 
of discovering crime to find that the headquarters of the 
police is an enduring proof of its weakness. 

At New Scotland Yard, as at the Imperial Institute, the 
plasterers were supposed to be heros who suffered in order 
to overthrow the obnoxious system of piecework—that is, 
sub-contracting. In both cases they were in error, for the 
enemy was not a “sweater.” In the opposition to the 
system the London men appear to be inconsistent, for in 
the country sub-contracting finds favour, and in some cases 
in London also. 


As Mr. Birp put it :—‘“ They will take’ 


HE materials of which a picture in mosaic consists may be 
either terra-cotta, marble, or opaque glass. The latter, 
generally known by its Italian name of smalto, is the medium 
in which we are most interested. It is glass, coloured through- 


| out its entire thickness (and not only a thin film of coloured 


the very same work from an architect, and allow the men | 


to work on the same job from an architect, although they 
would not take it from a builder, and yet, in other parts of 
the country than London, all the work is sub-let to master 
tradesmen, such as master joiners. In Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and all those places, the work is carried on ina totally 
different way to what it is in London. In those places each 
trade takes a separate branch and carries it out.” There 
could be no better way for a capable workman to advance 
himself than by means of sub-contracting ; that possibility 
is, however, enough to obtain for the system the opposition 
of the trades unions. 

The representatives of the masters who attended before 
the Commission, Messrs. Birp, Burt, WRIGHT, GROVER 
and BRipGMAN, are all trained builders with adequate 
experience. What they said expressed the opinions of men 
of similar standing in business. It may be taken for 
gzanted that not one of them would leave undone anything 
which would insure the safety of their workmen. Mr. 
WRIGHT was able to say that there was never an accident 
on his works through a defect in the plant, but all his care 
and foresight were overcome by the 
men, as in the following cases :— 

There was an accident the week before last, in which one man was 
jumping from one scaffolding to another, instead of going down one 
ladder and up another. He tried to jump from one scaftolding to 
another, and he hurt himself. 
downstairs and up another stairs again to get to the adjoining floor of 
the adjoining house, and he attempted. to get round by clinging to the 
parapet. He had done it several times, but in one instance he fell 
and seriously hurt himself, In another case, the other day, there was 
aman, who was a scaffolder himself, who was moving the scaffolding, 
and therefore knew the state of the scaffolding. He got upon the 
scaffolding and asked his mate, who was also a scaffolder, to remove a 
part of the scaffolding whilst he was standing uponi. Immediately 
the man knocked away the portion of the scaflolding he came down. 

It is by such risky feats that the majority of accidents 
arise, but the sufferers do not show equal courage in avow- 
ing their culpability, and too often endeavour to cast the 
responsibility on their employers. In the same way it 
cannot be expected that machinery will be ever fenced in 
such a way as to safeguard careless attendants. The work- 
men should be made to feel that they are not to be treated 
as babies, idiots, or bales of goods, and always kept in 
charge of caretakers. ‘Tribunes like Mr. MUNDELLA con- 
sider it is an evasion of duty, and therefore criminal, to put 
up such notices as “Workmen are cautioned against 
going on and getting off, or working on scaffolds or 
ladders unless the same are properly secured ;” and 
‘“Workmen must assure themselves that the scaffolds and 
ladder’ are fit and proper for the purpose.” 
building labourer would be competent to perceive whether 
scaffolds and ladders are safe, it is not presumptuous to 
suggest that he ought to use his eyes. 

It is impossible to foretell what recommendation may be 
given by the Commissioners in their report. It ought to 


recklessness of the | 
| sometimes silver, is laid 


In another case 'a man had to go | 


| mother-of-pearl. 


But as every | 


be evident to them, however, that in the building trades | 


there are many grievances which are fanciful, and care 


ought to be taken to avoid any action which will foster the | 


disposition that creates such hindrances to the execution of 
creditable building. 


In the Dispute in the plumbing trade at Carlisle for an extra 
three-farthings an hour, Mr. G. D. Oliver, architect, was ap- 
pointed arbitrator. He has now issued his award, the result of 
which leaves the wages to ‘be paid the same as those paid 
before the strike, viz. 335. per week of fifty-four hours. On 
nearly all points the arbitrator has decided in favour of the 
masters, 


| ployed for the gold. 


| English craftsmen. 


glass, as is the case with the pot-glass with which we are 
familiar in stained-glass windows), and is cast into circular 
plates, some 3-16ths of an inch thick, 

The colouring-base is usually of a mineral character. 
M. Gerspach, the late director of the Government Mosaic 
Studio in. France, to whose kindly-given information I shall 
have to refer again, gives an interesting formula for the 
smalto-paste. It runs thus:—Sand, 1,300; minium, 600; 
nitrate of potash, 60; fluate of lime, 300; carbonate of soda, 
400. A further ingredient consists, when possible, of 500 parts 
of old cement made according to this formula. 

The colouring media are the following oxides :—Manganese 
for violet, cobalt for blue, nickel for brown, uranium for yellow 
and for black, copper for green and red, chromium for green, 
iron for yellow and brown, platinum for grey, iridium for black, 
or, of course, these materials used together, in desired propor- 
tions, to obtain the necessary modifications of tint. 

I pointed out, you will remember, the introduction—as 
points of emphasis in some of the old masters’ work—of 
various materials other than smalto or glass, such as ivory or 
Thus, in the head of the Virgin—an original 
fragment from St. Mark’s, lent by South Kensington Museum, 
and shown by me then—the circular ornamental tesserz in the 
head-dress and round the neck are of ivory or bone. And on 
the head of the Empress Theodora from St. Vitale, Ravenna, 
we find circular tesserce of mother-of-pearl. But I think:the 
eggshell some writers mention isa myth; I have looked care- 
fully for it, and in vain, 

As regards the very important subject of both silver and 
gold-faced tesserze, the actual process may be simple, but it 
requires much care, or the result will be that, as I have seen 
in some modern Venetian work, the gold flakes off, and bare 
spots result. The process of their manufacture is as follows :— 
On sheets of thin glass—such as that I now show—gold-leaf, ot 
This plate is then placed on, and 
permanently united, by baking with another somewhat thicker 


| piece of glass, with the result that the two fuse into a homo- 


geneous whole, and the gold-leaf is firmly incorporated in its 
thickness, 

It was once the fashion to think that no hand but a 
Venetian’s possessed the cunning necessary for success in this 
process. This theory does not hold good on examination, A 
comparison between modern Italian golds, of which one sees 
only too much on all sides, and those used, for instance, by 


| Messrs. Powell for Mr. W. B. Richmond’s work at St. Paul’s, 


will, in one respect at least, make good my claim (in my first 
lecture) for a superior grasp of technique on the part of our 
Messrs. Powell’s range of gold is very 
fine, and their practice of subjecting it to more than one 
baking brings about an action on the underlying leaf that pro- 
duces a great variety of tone. 

In the regretable restorations at St. Mark’s, Venice, the 


| modern gold is peculiarly brassy in appearance, as -well as 


badly laid. At Ravenna the priest of St. Apollinare Nuovo— 
an enthusiastic lover of his church’s mosaics—pointed out te 
me the other day the palpable line of demarcation where the 
gold of the sixth century stopped, and was replaced by :the 
cheap and thin modern stuff which he called “oro di Cali- 
fornia.” 

The gold tesserze used in the old examples I showed you 
range in shade from a full copper-red to a bright yellow glitter 
like brass. Flat uniformity of tint should be evoided, and the 
tesseree of different tones should be placed pretty well at 
random. When forming a background they may be of a 
greater size than those used for figures and ornaments. An 
excellent study of old gold ground may be made from the large 
original mosaic of the Birth of the Virgin, by Orcagna, 
in the Italian Court, South Kensington Museum. It is 
advisable to run a line of tesserae following the contour or 
outline of the design ; in some of the old work, as in the atriam 
of St. Mark’s, mentioned by me last week, two rows are used 
in this way. The effect of this is to “ cut out ” the subject from 
the background in a very noticeable manner. 

Silver tesseree are made by a similar process to that em- 
In old work they are but little used, but 
never in large masses. Personally, I do not think their effect 
very striking ; certainly not as occurring in the apocalyptic 
subjects on the soffit of the western arch of St. Mark’s, where, 
by contrast with the seventeenth-century gold adjoining it, the 
silver has a lead-foil-like absence of sparkle and colour. The 
work now in hand at St. Paul’s is the principal occasion ‘on 


* A Cantor Lecture delivered by Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, 
F.R.1,B.A., and published in the Fournal of the Society of Arts. 
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which they have made their appearance in modern work. But 
even here their use is for small and detached points, such as 
high lights. 

A beautiful but too infrequent variety of metallic tesserz is 
obtained by passing over the gold base a coloured fiim of glass. , 
If this transparent over-glaze be some such colour as, say, 2 | 
pale blue or green, or-a clear red, the result is a useful series of 
tinted golds. 

The position and lighting of a gold-ground mosaic are im- 
portant considerations. The most effective opportunity it has | 
is undoubtedly given by the semi-spherical ceiling of an apse | 
lighted by the windows—not of the apse itself, but of the church | 
proper. Top light is disastrous in result. The unfortunate | 
failure of the treatment of the staircase dome at the Louvre is | 
very much due to the fact that it is lighted by a lantern light, 


with the result that “the fierce light that beats upon the” dome |’ 


robs it of all mystery and of those accidentals of colour that are | 
such helps to the worker at any form of decoration. 

It is one of the cardinal faults of the modern (by modern I | 
mean post-Renaissance) mosaic worker, of Italy especially, to 
be proud of the fact that his ‘‘scatola di degradazione,” or box 
of tesserze, comprises an infinitude of shades of each colour. 
Nothing, for instance, can be more absurd nor more opposed 
to the true principles of the art than to boast, as does the 
Pontifical Mosaic Studio in Rome, that it has an available 
stock of 25,000 different tints for its artists’ use. On the con- 
trary, study of the examples shows us that their effects were 
produced by the artists restraining themselves to the employ- 
ment of-a minimum, not a maximum, range of colours. Till | 
about the tenth century the flesh-tints were obtained by the | 
use of at most three or four colours, and even in the decadent 
times of the sixteenth century only about twice this number 
were employed. The work now in hand at St. Paul’s only 
demands a colour-box of about thirty tints. 

As regards the size of the tesserz there is no absolute rule 
to be learnt from the old practice. My own strong advice, 
based on examination, is to make use of a very much larger 
one than is usually employed nowadays. The faces of the 
figures may, however, be worked with a smaller tesserze. That 
used by Raphael in the Chigi Library panels seems to me to 
be the smallest permissible. Of this series you will remember 
I have already said there are most accurate paper ‘“‘ squeezes” 
in South Kensington Museum. 

I have now dealt with the material and nature of the tes- 
sera, and the last point I wish to touch on in connection with | 
them is in reference to their insertion in their bed of plaster. 

The golden rule, briefly put, is to avoid a smooth finish of 
face. When we touch on the question of the proper principles 
for mosaic work we shall see how wrong we should be to 
attempt to rival the smoothness that we have alone any reason 
to expect from other methods and materials. For mosaic work | 
in its essence is a collection of tiny bits of material, each with | 
a different face, and set in a plastic ground, and we are false to | 
its principles if forgetting this we ape another medium, and 
either with microscopic care set all exactly smooth and flush 
or polish the whole down at the close. The mosaics done in 
the Pontifical Studio to-day are thus polished smooth with fine 
sand and, worse still, the cement joints are coloured with tinted 
wax to match the enamels. But this improper finish is the 
great goal of “ commercial” mosaic and of nearly all the foreign 
work done now. It is easy to see how it came to be the method 
accepted as right when we remember that the ambition of the 
mosaic-worker in the decadent and dead days of the art was 
to hold his own as against the painter in oil or fresco, and to 
boast of his work (as we heard Vasari do in reference to the 
Zuccati Brothers’ mosaic) that it was indistinguishable from a 
painting, and when we find Ciampini, the great authority, 
writing, in 1690, of a work that he admired—“ Picturam et 
opus Musivum pené germana esse dixeris.” 

It is, of course, possible to overdo this rough setting of the 
cubes; I have seen modern English examples that clearly 
show this. To be vigorous one need not necessarily be crude. 
But better, perhaps, that crudity than accept as an alternative 
the work the modern mosaicist is doing by way of “ restoration ” 
in Italy. When in Ravenna, some eight or nine years ago, I 
climbed the apse of St. Vitale, and got into conversation with 
the old man I found employed in this baleful work. With a 
small hand-pick he was hacking down the old mosaic, and re- 
instating it with a mixture of new and old material indifferently. 
I pointed out that the work seemed to me in excellent preserva- 
tion, and asked the old workman why. it was necessary it 
should be renewed. To which his answer was that the 
zuthorities were having it redone, as they did not consider the 
surface left by the sixth-century. mosaicist ‘“ assai liscio ”— 
smooth enough. 

This church I saw again last month. And what a dif- 
ference. The mosaic of Christ enthroned on the globe was 
indeed smooth and flat enough, but with its roughness had also 
gone its subtlety of colour, and the interest and variety that 
used to be, when the light played upon its unequal surface, and 


lighted up the,irregularities of its gold ground till bright gleams 


shone out here and there like vivid sparks amongst dying 
embers. 

This dreadful mania for renewal—I cannot say restoration 
—has, within the last few years, played sad havoc in St. 
Mark’s, Venice, only to be compared to the results of the 
similar lamentable epidemic at the end of the Renaissance, 
when the mosaics of the tenth and thirteenth centuries were 
wiped off its west front, and the banale and false work of the 
Bianchini and the Zuccati took their place. At the present 
moment the only truly interesting mosaic on the facade of 
St. Mark is hidden by scaffolding, and, as I have seen the 
mosaic restorer at his work in this building, I know only too 
well. what is likely to be going on behind the hoarding. I 
could say much on this subject, but must take an opportunity 
elsewhere. I can only urge, as my advice, that those who wish 
to study ancient mosaics should lose no time in visiting Italy. 
The restorer’s hand is more ruthless than that of time, and very 


| soon there will be ‘none that are left untampered with, and the 


sham-old will, before long, everywhere replace the old. 

It should, above all things, be remembered that mosaic is 
essentially work done to be seen and appreciated from a certain 
distance, and the method in each case should be considered 
with this peculiar and varying condition in view. 

The old masters in’ mosaic were very careful to bear this 
rule ‘in mind, and not only to vary the size of their tesserae 
according to the position the picture was to occupy, but also to 
place the cubes in their cement bed in sucha way as to be most 
effective to the spectator. Thus, Salzenburg discovered, at St. 
Sofia, that the artist has with nice calculation arranged his 
tesserze so as to subtend at a proper angle an imaginary line 
drawn from the eye of one standing in a fair position for seeing 
his work. 

Finally, in connection with the tesseree let me recommend 
the lapidary’s wheel as a means of shaping the pieces to certain 
forms other than the cubes resulting from the chopper used. It 
is little if at all used in England, but there is no reason to main- 
tain any prejudice against it. It was constantly used by the 
old men, and in certain cases, where exactitude is necessary in 
a shaped piece—say, for instance, the eyeball of a face—the 
wheel is an important adjunct. 

I have now considered in some detail the smalto of which 
the tesserze are composed, as well as the latter themselves, and 
the principles that should obtain in fixing them. I now come 
to the important consideration of the bed in which they are 
inserted. 

The cements used in antique and early times varied con- 
siderably in their composition. Vitruvius (vil. 1) gives us a 
clear description of mosaic making, by which it appears that 
the final coat or bed consisted of pounded pottery or burnt 


| brick (test) in the proportion of 3 to I of lime. In this tesserae 


were embedded, and were subsequently washed over or 
“ srouted” with a fine fluid cement made with marble dust. 
The surface was then well rubbed and polished down with iron 
rubbers, one of which, by the way, has been found at Sil- 
chester, : 

Ciampini gives the composition of ancient cement (or as he 
terms it “ gluten, Italicé dictum stucco”) as being 1 of slaked 
lime to 3 of marble dust.. He says the workers used 3 parts of 
Tiburtine marble—“non autem alterius speciei”—to one of 
slaked lime mixed with linseed oil. In later times two coats 
were generally (though not always) laid, in which the propor- 
tion of lime varied. The following is a good formula for lime 
cements ‘ 

First coat.—Pozzolana, 104; ground brick, 43; slaked lime, 
84; water, 1}. 

Second coat.—Pozzolana, 84; ground brick, 3 ; slaked lime, 
103; water, 3. 

To the second coat gum adragarth was sometimes added to 
retard the setting of the cement while the work was in pro- 
gress, and the pozzolana (which is a tufa or substance of 
volcanic origin) was much more finely powdered. The defect 
in cement—and this is important to mark—that one most 
frequently notices in old work is that resulting, not from its 
non-retentive power, but from its defective composition prevent- 
ing it from properly and permanently adhering to the wall. In 
St. Apollinare in Classe, Ravenna, the mosaic on the north 
side of the choir has. bulged out, as regards a large portion, to 
the extent of at least an inch and a half, leaving an air space 
between the cement and the wall. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century Muziano di Brescia’s 
invention of a mastic cement was responsible, to a great extent, 
for the evil days that were to fall upon the art-of mosaic, His 
formula was the following :—Powdered travertine, 60 ; slaked 
lime, 25; raw linseed oil, 10; boiled linseed oil, 6. ‘The 
addition of the oils to this cement has the property of retarding 
its setting for three or four days at least. 

Each modern worker affects his own composition. Portland 
cement is often used, as in this specimen of Mr. Spence’s. 
Mr. Holiday’s altar-piece of Ze Last Supper was, he tells 
me, set in ordinary putty on a wire netting ground fixed in an 
iron frame, and the whole backed with stout sheet zinc. Mr. 
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Richmond has a formula of his own, in which wax is, I believe, 


one of the ingredients. ; 
The cement joints in a mosaic should as clearly be reckoned 


with in making your effects as should the leadworkina stained- | at d 
| client condemnation even to one who has had no opportunity of 


glass window. It ought to be an axiom that a mosaic consists 
of coloured cubes and the cement, and that it is false and wrong 
to try and suppress these joints. 
cognised, and should play their part also in the picture you are 
producing. 

There are evident traces in some old examples of the 
painter’s brush filled with local colour being passed over them, 
and this course is actually advocated and practised by some 
Continental authorities of to-day. But it requires little thought 
to show the falsity of such an attempt to avoid the conditions 
of the art they are working in. 


They should be frankly re- | The 
| work, principally in St. Peter’s. 


My own complaint against | 


modern English workers is that they with one consent place | 


their tesserze far too close together, and that the boldness of 
handling, and certain subtleties of colour, due to the use of 
a frankly-shown joint, are consequently lost from their work. 
Look, for instance, at the Orcagna in South Kensington 
Museum I have just mentioned. Some of the tesserz are 3 
to # of an inch square, and their joints in places 1-16th or even 
more in width. 

Having now by us our little cubes of coloured smalto, and 
the cement ground ready prepared for them, the actual method 
of setting the former to the desired design is our last considera- 
tion. Supposing that we have before us a space of wall apse 


surface to be treated with mosaic subjects, there are two or | 


three methods by which it can be so covered. 

According to the first, the artist-workman, face to face with 
his cement surface, and having by him the cartoon trom which 
he is to work, draws on the cement that portion of the design he 
is about to undertake. Hethen simply places in the plastic 
material the tesserze taken as needed from the various 
boxes in which they lie ready to his hand. Sometimes he may 
use the wheel or the chopper to round or shape such portions 
as the work demands. 

So much for the first and simplest method. The second 
alternative is one necessitated by conditions that make it either 
impossible or difficult to do the work zz sztu. The design is 


traced in the studio, and the tracing turned over with its traced | 


face downwards so that the subject is reversed. Then the 
tesserze are dipped in gum and placed, also face downwards, on 
the paper. After the completion of a given portion of the 
subject it is cut up into convenient pieces, and these are 
carried to the place they are to occupy, where a slight amount 


of pressure only is necessary to make the whole of thein at one | 
Then when | 


operation take their places in the cement. 
thoroughly set the temporary paper ground is soaked off, and 
the work is done. 

This process, though not much more complicated than the 
other, is a quick one. 
that it is executed with the face of the work concealed from the 
artist. Nor can he, as in tapestry-weaving, while working at 
the back, inform himself by means of a mirror of the effect of 
his work point by point. 
to lead one to abandon the process for the last method I will 
mention. Mosazco a rivoltatura has all the advantages and 
not the great disadvantage of the just-mentioned method. I 
can, perhaps, best describe the process by quoting from an 
article I wrote on the subject some time ago. 

“A frame formed of slate, or of wood. lined with zinc, is 
placed on a slight incline. It is then ‘floated’ with plaster to 
the depth of the mosaic, and on this surface the subject is 
drawn. The plaster is then picked out and finely-powdered 


But it is open to the obvious criticism | 


| 


This objection, then, is quite enough | 


| and he holds above all things suggestion as his object. 


pozzolana, somewhat damped, or some similar material, takes | 


its place, and in this as a bed are placed the tesserz. 


These | 


are of course thus sufficiently held in their place to enable one | 


to judge the effect, and, if need be, to make modifications in 
the work. When the subject is completely worked out sheets 
of paper are strongly pasted over its surface. This paper is cut 
into sizes that admit of the work being easily manipulated, 
and over it again is glued a piece of coarse but thin canvas. 
When the whole is dry the canvas is cut, and the mosaic is 
then turned over on its face, whence its name. The pozzolana 
is now blown off, and piece by piece the mosaic is placed on 
the cement or mastic previously prepared for it in its destined 
position, When entirely dry the face of the work is easily 
stripped of its temporary paper and canvas coverings. 
not, however, considered well to execute a piece of a larger size 
than about 7 feet 6 inches by 6 feet wide.” 

So much then for the process of fixing a mosaic in its place. 


I have now treated of the glass enamel tesserze, the cement in | 
| distinct and simple utterance, and of ideas condensed to their 


which they are set, the methods by which this is done; and I 
have lastly to refer to the centres where we find mosaic work 
practised to-day—at the Pontifical Studio in Rome, by the 
private firms of Venice, at the Imperial Studio in St. Peters- 
burg, and that connected with the Administration des Beaux- 


Teese) 
| have used the word “curtly,” which is more usually applied to 
| things spoken than painted. 
| tion that mosaic being, like all pictorial art, a form of speech, is 


| effects nor of atmosphere. 
Its buildings need not, indeed should not, be demonstrably 


Arts in Paris ; while in England its revival in several directions | 
Crowds of persons, with figure behind figure, at once suggest a 


at once is characteristic of our nation, being eftected in no 
Siate-aided institution, but by private persons. 


The St. Petersburg school had its origin in 1846, for the 
studio then established in Rome by the emperor was a few 
years later removed to the Russian capital. It works entirely 
according to modern Roman principles, which is of itself suffi- 


seeing the mosaics in the cathedral of St. Isaac or in the Her- 
mitage Palace. The Pontifical manufactory is constantly at 
The administrators, besides 
boasting of their 25,000 shades of colour, as already mentioned, 
are addicted to polishing the face of their mosaic. 

As for modern Venetian work, have we not always with us 
examples full of bright colour, smooth as a sheet of glass, and 
always speaking the manufactory, not the artist ? 

The French school, domiciled in the Gobelins, has, since 
January (when I visited it) ceased to exist. { have an idea 
that a peculiarly awful mosaic on the staircase of the Louvre, 
lately finished, is not altogether unaccountable for the Govern- 
ment order to at once close the studio and dismiss the pupils 
and workers. 

In the course of the two evenings on which I have had the 
honour to address you, we have together followed, but with 
hasty tread, the course through the centuries of one of the 
most interesting and most noble of arts. We have seen, 
through the medium of photography, the examples I have been 
able to gather together of the legacy handed down to us from 
the earlier days of art—examples lacking of course, as shown 
by the lantern, the glow and colour that are, as it were, the 
breath of life, the soul, without which the body is but dead 
bones, and which indeed neither lens nor painter’s hand can 
bring before you. Yet I judged it far better,to let the mono- 
chrome of the photograph tell its own limited tale of concep- 
tion, composition and method, and to be content with that. To 
go further would have been little more than bathos. For what 


| method of reproduction can give any but a false idea of a 
| mosaic and its overhead of burnished copper shot with a 


thousand gleams of gold, ranging from deep sombre brown to 
the clear glitter of the molten metal ?, Or how represent—lifted 
up into a firmament such as this—the saints, with eyes that 
have looked through, rather than at, the passing centuries and. 
vested by the hand of loving artist with festal robe of pure 
white, of imperial purple, or the richest red or green ? 

And then in my lecture of to-night we have analysed the 
work of our predecessors, and extracted from it some account 
of the methods of the workmanship, and formed an idea of the 
technique of the art. It now remains to summarise the lessons 
that we are taught by the great body of precedents, at some of 
which we glanced last week, and to bear in mind whilst doing 
so the practical considerations forced on us by the nature of our 
material and the best manner of its use. 

As with religions so with any handicraft or art ; it has both 
its dogmas and its ‘‘ pious opinions,” the former a vital consi- 
deration and an absolute essential, the latter varying in weight 
of importance according to the temperament of the individual. 
In what I am going to say I will try myself to draw the distinc- 
tion, but as a last resort will leave you to separate the one from 
the other. 

Of the realm of art only a portion is claimed by the mosaic 
worker as his field. With him imagination reigns supreme, 
His 
is another world than nature’s, and when with his tiny squares 
of glass he tells us of her beauty, and she teaches us, through 
him, her lesson, his hands are guided—let no one say restricted 
—by the conditions of his art. Mosaic, I repeat, is an 
imaginative, not an imitative, not a realisticart. Its landscapes 
are set in an atmosphere ‘“‘that never was on sea or land,” its 
trees suggest, rather than inform us with exactness of, their 
species and their peculiarities of growth. It stands midway 
between the purely creative forms ot art, in which with quickly 
rendered touch of brush or modelling tool the inspired artist 
puts into visible shape his dream, and the reproductive arts or 
crafts—understanding by this term those of which the design, 
once created, can be repeated again and again by loom or 
mould. 

With pictorial mosaic there must be no suggestion of aerial 
The figures must cast no shadows. 


inhabitable, nor even constructively possible, so long as they 
serve their proper function of acting as symbols, conveying as 
curtly as possibly the idea from the artist to the spectator. I 
But it serves to illustrate my posi- 
the one amongst all others upon which is forced the obligation of 
utmost limit. It must perforce—and is therein perhaps fortu- 
nate—leave to the other arts the charms of atmospheric effect, 
of slightly-varied shade of meaning, of mystery, of subtlety. 
To this end the composition must be simple and severe, 
and the figures treated, as far as possible, on one plane. 


too pictorial and perspective method. 
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As Ciampini (chap. xii. tome ii. says :—“ Neque tamen judicio 
meo gravius peccaret, qui in operibus hisce multa ac implicata 
representaret, quam qui figuris, vel paucis, aliisque rebus 
umbras apponeret.” 

The treatment of the flesh tints—as has been suggested by 
what I have said before—should be confined to the use of the 
fewest possible tints or shades of tesserze, Finished modelling 
to limbs or faces, and great display of anatomical hard facts, 
are not to be looked for from the mosaic-worker. 

The draperies should be treated flatly, and have a value 


resulting rather from mass than due to an accurate or imitative | : 
| and in the other to physics and chemistry. The laboratories 


representation of their folds. Their high lights may be 
expressed, not realistically, but, for instance, by the use of gold, 


to sehausser their red, or blue, or green, while their darker folds | 


can be indicated by a shading, say, of red for yeilow drapery 
and blue for pale green. 

Mosaic, as’an art, is dependent on contour to tell the story 
in the simplest words, and, further, on local and suggestive 
colour, to give that story emphasis at certain points. 
the same relation to the painter’s art as bas-relief does to the 
figure-work of the sculptor. To borrow the terminology of the 
mathematician, its world is one restricted to but two dimen- 
sions, or where at least the two dimensions of height and 
breadth are all in all, and depth is merely suggested. For its 


It bears | 


worthy treatment it claims from the mosaicist a reticence and a | 


reserve, and a large and simple style. 

And, lastly, in mosaic, above all the arts, we see the truth 
of the axiom of a well-known writer, “ The great artist is 
known by what he omits.” Let him, then, if he would qualify 


for that word “great,” omit all that would suggest he is | 
borrowing from, or relying upon, the methods of another art, | 


and all attempt to shape his work according to canons other 
than those of his own craft. Let him remember also his great 
responsibility, that the work he does “is not for an age, but for 
all time,” and that, as an old writer says of a picture in mosaic, 


“immortalitatem induisse videtur,” or, in the all but similar | 


words of Ghirlandaio, ‘‘ Mosaic is the true pai for 


eternity.” 


nting 


THE BIRMINGHAM TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


HE plans for the new municipal technical school for Bir- 
mingham, which have for some time been under con- 
sideration, were selected on Monday at a meeting of the 
Technical Schools Committee held at the Council House, under 
the presidency of Councillor R. F. Martineau. 
ance of technical work in a large industrial centre 
Birmingham, and the necessity for making adequate provision 
for-the students who are expected to embrace the opportunity 
now offered, have rendered the selection of plans for the 
projected building a matter of no slight difficulty. In order to 


assist the committee in their determination Mr. J. Murgatroyd, | 


F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, was called in as assessor, and 
he has reported in favour of the plans submitted by 
Messrs. Essex, Nicol & Goodman, of Newhall Street. The 
committee will recommend these for adoption by the 
Council at the next meeting of that body. Altogether nineteen 


architects were invited to compete, of whom thirteen sent in | 


designs, one of the competitors, Mr. Daniel Arkell, submitting 
a duplicate set. No. 6 was that of Messrs. Essex, and in addition 
to this having been chosen by the committee it carries with it 
the premium of 1oo/. As a recognition of the excellence of 
the designs of the other architects, Messrs. Martin & Cham- 
berlain (No. 11) were awarded the second premium of 50/. 
The third premium of 4o/. fell to Mr. W. Henman, the architect 
for the new General Hospital, whilst an extra premium of a 
similar amount was granted to Mr. Daniel Arkell as a mark of 
the appreciation in which his drawings were held—a distinction 


the significance of which is apparent when it is explained that | 
The | 


it was only originally intended’ to offer three premiums. 
site of the proposed building has a frontage to Suffoik Street 


of 37 yards, and of 42 yards to Summer Street, and a depth | 


of close upon 70 yards. Space is given for the accommoda- 
tion of no fewer than 1,500 students, including women, and 
plenty of room is afforded for the working of all the machinery 
incidental to a school of this description. Following out 
the list of requirements submitted by the committee, the suc- 
cessful architects modelled their plans in sections. There is 


the chemistry and physics department, which embraces chemistry, | 


physics, mineralogy, electrical engineering and telegraphy. 
The next important department is that of metallurgy and 


engineering, in which rooms are fitted up for classes for the 


study of iron and steel, brass-working, plumbing, carpentry, | 


pattern-making, electro metallurgy, bronzing and drawing. 
The general apartments include library, large assembly or 
examination-room, students’ common-room, cloak-rooms and 
teachers’ room. In the department for females there is a large 
lecture-room and five or six smaller ones. The administrative 
section cuntains secretary’s and clerks’ offices, committee-rooms, 
curator’s offices and living apartments. The principal or 
round floor is well raised above Suffolk Street, so as to 


The import- | 
like | 


admit as much natural light as possible to the lower ground- 
floor and basement generally. Here the metallurgy .and 
engineering work will be carried on. The dynamos and stamp- 
ing-shops are also confined to the basement, and the engines. 
are to be placed in the. courtyard of the building in order to. 
prevent vibration and noise in those sections where the utmost 
quietude is desirable. On this principal or ground-floor is the 
large assembly-room, with library adjoining, beyond the 
administrative department which fronts to Suffolk Street. The 
first floor is set apart for the physics department, the rooms in 
one wing being devoted to electrical engineering and telegraphy, 


connected with the experimental physics are situated in front 
ot the school, whilst those for applied physics are at the rear. 
The second fioor contains the women’s department, and the 


| laboratories occupy the whole of the third floor above the lec- 


ture-rooms. The east wing has on the fourth floor the 
curator’s residence, and in the west wing there are two large 
drawing classrooms, with top and side lights. The chief entrance 
is from Suffolk Street, and is in communication. with two 
admirably-lighted and spacious staircases, which are connected 
with corridors which give access to every part of the building. The 
principal roonis have direct access trom corridors and stair- 
cases, and the interior construction has been so arranged that 
classes in all the apartments will not be disturbed by students. 
going to other parts of the establishment. The corridors are 
Io feet wide. In every part of the school there is an effective 
system of lighting, and a thoroughly efficient system of venti- 
lation will be introduced. On the top of the main cornice 
there is to be fixed a wrought-iron balcony railing, with wrought- 
iron outside escape ladders to the pavement, and special exit 
doors from the upper floors. The staircases will be fire- 


proof. The elevation to Suffolk Street is in the English 
Renaissance style, and is handsome in design and 
substantial in construction, There is an imposing 


entrance-way, consisting of two semicircular arches sup- 
ported by a central pier doubly recessed, each containing 
two pairs of swing doors. The facade is divided into five bays 
with buttresses between and bay windows surmounted by large 
gables. The elevation to Summer Street follows on similar 
lines, but is of a plainer description. ‘The outer walls are to be 
built with brick, with pressed facings and terra-cotta dressings, 
cornices, mullions and mouldings. The estimates as originally 


| framed were for 40,coo/., but the plans prepared by Messrs. 


Essex, Nicol & Goodman represent an expenditure of about 
8,0007, more than this sum. This is exclusive of the cost of 
technical appliances and plant, which may bring the total cost 


| of the establishment up to close upon 60,000/, So far as can 


be now seen, the new school, rising as it will do far above 
surrounding property, will form a striking and imposing addi- 
tion to the architectural features of the city. 


TESSERZE:. 
Joseph Nollekens, R.A. 


N oddity of manner, which many of his contemporaries 
Z assumed, appears to have been natural in Noilekens, 
and doubtless many persons moving in the polished 
circles of high society were induced to go to Nollekens 
on account of the amusement afforded by his uncouth 
manners and freedom of speech, full of grammatical absur- 
dities, his sitters being at the same time certain of having 
a good bust. Nollekens was shrewd enough to know. that his. 
bluntness rather pleased his sitters than otherwise. John 
Thomas Smith, keeper of the Print Room at the British 
Museum, who expected to have a large sum of money left to 
him by Nollekens, published two amusing volumes, in which 
poor Nolly’s absurdities are shown up. A bitterness of spirit 
prevails through the book, which does Smith no credit ; for, in, 
spite of his attempts to convince the reader of the wretched 
parsimony of Nollekens, numerous instances occur which show 
that the illiterate sculptor had a good heart, and could part with 
his money sometimes in the cause of charity. Amongst those 
to whom the proverb “ lightfcome, light go,” applied, Nollekens 
was deemed second only to the renowned miser, Old Elwes. 
Fuseli made a witty remark when Mrs, Coutts (also known as. 
Miss Mellon and Duchess of St. Albans) appeared at an 
evening party, dressed as Morgiana in the “ Forty Thieves,” 


| and after dancing presented a dagger to Nollekens’s breast. 


“ Strike !.strike !” cried Fuseli, “ Nolly was never known, to: 
bleed.” This joke has been treasured up against Nollekens. 
The early life of Nollekens had been passed in poverty. 
He had acquired habits of frugality. His wife had no desire to. 
be extravagant in housekeeping, so that his wants being few, he 
enjoyed himself in his own way, whilst his property was 
unavoidably accumulating. He paid his debts honourably— 
rewarded his servants with some liberality—gave sums of 
money to deserving objects of charity. On April 23, 1823, 
Nollekens breathed his last, and a crowd of legacy-hunters, 
who had swarmed round the rich, old sculptor, waited in the 
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utmost anxiety for the opening of his will, when, to their | 


dismay, it was found that he had left his executors, Sir 
William Beechey and John Thomas Smith, only t1oo/. each. 
That, with the exception of about 6,000/., the whole of his vast 
property, amounting to more than 200,000/., had been left 
between his friends, Francis Palmer and Francis Douce, the 
antiquary. 

The “Jesuit’s Perspective.” 


Dubreuil is commonly called the Jesuit, and his work the | 


“‘Jesuit’s Perspective,’ because it is anonymous, with state- 
ment that it was written by a member of the order. 
appearea in 1642, and again in 1751, as. ‘‘Perspectiva 


Practica,” in three quarto volumes, with a magnificent quantity | 


of good engravings; it was translated into English by 


E. Chambers, in 1726. .There are only rules without demon- | 


stration, and it seems to aim at presenting every case that 
could possibly be wanted. For example, the author upsets a 
chair on the floor a great many times to show how it is to be 
drawn. There is little use of more than the points of sight and 
distance. This work exercised great influence both in England 
and on the Continent, and for a book of mere rules is as good 
as a book can be which uses such limited means. The authors 
whom the Jesuit mentions as prior to himself are Viator, Reisch, 
Cousin, Diirer, Barbaro, Vignola, Serlio, Du Cerceau, Sirigatti, 
Du Caus, Maralois, Vredeman the Frisian (of whom his 
printer makes two, Vredement, Vriesse), Ubaldo, Accolti, 
Vaulezard, Niceron and Curabelle. By this last name, and the 
omission of Desargues, we detect that Dubreuil belonged to 
the anti-geometrical party. The Jesuit’s work begins the series 
of treatises which teach cases at length for those who cannot 
master principles. These works are the counterparts of the 
books on arithmetic which teach the rule of three in three 
places—under integers, common fractions and decimal frac- 
tions. This class of books is now very much thrown aside, but 
it cannot be said that proper substitutes are sufficiently used. 
The truth seems to be that, though practice is out, principle is 
notin. Perspective is not studied with effect by. the mass of 
those whom it concerns, and a person who is really an adept is 
4 rarity even among artists. 


Mythological Sculpture. 

In Italy and France and in England, when the art was here 
revived, sculpture did not sink into fancifulness and orna- 
mentalism only, as in Rome and Spain : subjects suitable to the 
essential conditions of marble were retained —were, indeed, held, 
as before, the true region of the art. 
grandeur, thought, were required of the sculptor; but, by a 
perversity rare even in the annals of human perverseness, at 
the moment when these qualities were required, they were 
rendered absolutely unattainable by the subjects prescribed to 
him. Like the tyrant of the great Roman epic, the false taste 
of that age chained a living art to a dead mythology, and the 
sculptors of Christendom were compelled to reproduce the 
pantheon of Paganism. To state this is surely sufficient : such 
an attempt any way could produce only what has been pro- 
-duced—three centuries of abortive endeavour. But the attempt 
itself, owing to the imperfect scholarship and corrupt ideals of 
the Renaissance period in France and Italy, was made under 
the least favourable conditions; for the mythology and the 
legends which pedantry and fashion (follies allied not then 
only) gave as the sole legitimate subjects for sculpture, were— 
not the once vital and always poetical belief ot the glorious 
Athens, of Ionia or of Achaia, the personified powers of nature 
and of the soul—but those misunderstood and perverted repeti- 
tions with which a race, below the Greek as much in morality 
as in intellect, had amused itself under imperial despotism. It 
was the Roman Renaissance, the tales of Ovid, the legends of 
Apuleius, the travestied heroes of Livy or of Lucan, which sup- 
plied an existence, false and shallow as its sources, to modern 
sculpture : crushing many a noble artist by the dead weight of 
themes which he could not vivify, paralysing his hand by com- 
pelling him to study, not from nature, but from stone; and, at 
the same time, ruining the taste of whole nations, by placing 
before them works which they could neither understand nor 
enjoy nor compare with any real standard. What wonder that, 
beneath this double persecution, the last for luxury and orna- 
mentalism—the mania for the copy of a copied mythology— 
sculpture should have fallen to the low estate of a hundred 
years since? that more than one century has been required 
before she can even see the ways of truth and tenderness and 
mature open once again before her?—that the declining taste 
which gradually sank sculpture to its level should itself sink 
through reaction from the degenerate art ? 


The Minervas of the Athenian Acropolis. 
Besides the display of architecture upon the Acropolis, 
extensive series of sculpture were employed in the decoration. 
No fewer than three statues of Minerva, by the hand of 
Phidias, were visible upon the Acropolis, one of ivory and 
gold, 47 feet high, within the Parthenon. Pausanias beheld this 
famous work as it stood, raised’on a richly sculptured base, and 


Simplicity, tenderness, | 


It. | 


| tunic, which falls down to the feet. 


protected from injury by a railing of bronze. He gives the 
following particulars :—“ The statue of Minerva is of ivory and. 
gold, and upon the cone of the helmet there is a sphinx, and 
upon the sides there are griffons.. The figure is erect, and in a 
It has a Medusa’s head. 
in ivory upon the breast, and a Victory four cubits high. She 


| holds a spear in her hand, and has a shield at her feet, and at 


the bottoin of the spear there is a serpent, which is supposed to 
be Erecthonius. The history of Pandora’s birth is represented 
on the pedestal.” The second of bronze was called the 
Lemnian (so-called because it was dedicated by the people of 
Lemnos), which Pausanias considered superior to all other 
works of Phidias. Lucian .awards the same praise; he 
especially admired the beauty of the face.. This statue was 
remarkable for being inscribed with the name of the artist. It 
was also called the Callimorphos, expressing beauty of form. 
The third, a bronze colossus, called Minerva Promachos, which 
stood between the Propylea and the Parthenon. It was so 
conspicuous that the crest of the helmet and point of the spear 
were visible from the sea, beyond Peirzus, but it was not 
finished when Phidias died. ‘This Minerva Promachos was 
between 50 and 60 feet high. It represented the goddess 
holding up both spear and shield in the attitude ofa combatant, 
and was made of the spoils of Marathon. 


Collapse of Buildings. 

Buildings may be designed with the strictest propriety as to 
their structure and fall down, nevertheless, in course of 
building, from defective workmanship or improper materials ; 
or, with the most effective workmanship and the best and fittest 
materials, from being deprived of certain artificial aids before 
effects, which time alone will produce, have been attained ; or 
from being carried on in such manner as to expose the work to 
rain and wind or other atmospheric influences, without due 
regard to the assistance which one part ought to have from 
another, or from other parts. Many sewers have fallen in and 
tunnels have failed, from insufficient ramming or punning of 
the ground above and behind the structure; from the use of 
mortar as a setting material either so moist as to yield to the 
pressure to which it may be exposed upon striking the centres, 
or so dry and friable as not to adhere to the bricks ; many 
arches and vaults have fallen upon the removal of the centreing 
before even properly compounded mortar had set, and very 
many walls have fallen under the action of the wind, or from 
undue pressure by scaffolds, ladders or other matters, which 
would not have fallen if the return walls with which they may 
have been to be connected in the structure had been built up 
with them. Add, however, to the contingencies which may 
occasion the failure of well-designed structures, the conse- 
quences of bad structural arrangements, of unskilful workman- 
ship and of undue aiming at cheapness, and further and 
extensive sources of danger appear; since the use of foreign 
aids, such as bond timber, straps and bolts, struts and shores, 
furnishes the precarious but only means of holding together 
and keeping buildings erected under such circumstances from 
becoming ruinous even before they are finished. Moreover, 
buildings may have been built securely, and yet be rendered 
dangerous by ill-contrived, ill-directed, unskilful or careless 
operations in effecting alterations in the building itself, or in, 
or in connection with, adjoining or neighbouring buildings. 


Circular Windows. 

Circular windows—in England almost confined to the ends 
of the transept—were employed abroad wherever a window of 
the ordinary form would become of too low and broad a pro- 
portion. The term marigold has been applied to those circular 
windows in which radiating mullions prevail and rose to those 
in which no such lines are found. The preference given to the 
latter may be traced to the feeling for subordination of the 
classes of form. A general form of the third class should not 
be filled up with details of the second. The finest rose windows, 
perhaps, are at St. Ouen (Rouen) and the immense ones at 
Beauvais, in which, however, there is not enough subordination 
of different classes of mullions. The finest of the radiating 
sort are at Strasburg, Westminster, and the south front. of 
Amiens, where a pleasing variety is produced by the lines 
radiating from points a little distant from the centre, so as to 
give alternately a few radiating and a few parallel mullions. 
The figure called pentalpha is very common in French circular 
window tracery ; and. they followed the example of flowers in 
founding their division chiefly on the numbers 3 and 5, those 
divisible by 4 being comparatively rare. The term “ wheel,” 
applied indiscriminately to all round windows, would be better 
restricted to those called in France “roses tournantes,” which 
differ from ordinary roses in having the similar sectors of the 
pattern not alternately reversed but all turned the same way, 
which gives the idea of rotation. There are many varieties of 
them, though none contain more than six or eight panels, there 
being none above the smallest scale, probably from a feeling 
of the instability given by. their rotatory expression. Hence 
the use of a large and complex one as a principal and central 
feature must be considered as very questionable taste.. 


24 


The Chapel of Henry VII., Westminster. 


Henry VII.’s Chapel corresponds in position with the lady 
chapel of cathedrals generally, it being a prolongation from the 
choir eastward. «It is considered to be the most florid example, 
viewed both externally and internally, of the Pointed style in 
this country.. Henry VII. commenced its construction about 
the year 1502; he died before it was finished, but left a sum of 
money for its completion. 
sequent on the Reformation the chapel was stripped of much 
of its adornment, and that which remained was afterwards laid 
hands on during the Commonwealth, when the Commissioners 
for gathering Ecclesiastical Goods carried away from hence all 
the plate and furniture of the church, except a silver pot, two 
gilt cups with covers, and about thirty herse, stall and pulpit 
cloths, curtains and carpets. During the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth the chapel became the property of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster. Little was done to the 
nearly three centuries, but by the latter part of the 
century the exterior had become so ruinous as to endanger the 
safety of the whole building. At one time the roof was 


attended to; at another the east end; at another, the damage | 


occasioned by a fire to the roof and lantern was repaired. But | : ; é 
| of action, occur very frequently. Such subjects as Paris when 


these patchings effected very little, for both the chapel and:the 
abbey itself were in a very dilapidated condition. At length, 
in, 1806, the Dean of Westminster, Dr. Vincent, made an 
application to the Government, and the Government made an 


During the religious changes con- | 


chapel for | 
eighteenth | 
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application to the House of Commons, to contribute funds for | 


repairs. It was shown that nearly 30,000/. iuad been expended 


within twenty years for various repairs, and that Mr. Wyatt, the | 
architect, estimated that nearly as much more would be re- | 
Parliament agreed to | 


quired to put the chapel in order. 
advance money from time to time. The works were com- 
menced in 1808, and continued till 1822, during which period 
the sum advanced by Parliament amounted to more than 
40,0007, It was determined that every part of the chapel 
should be restored as nearly as possible in exact conformity 
with the original building, so that the labour of arranging the 
work, tracing out the details and ornaments, and supplying 


defects from corresponding parts, required rather discretion | 


and industry than invention. 


Contrasts in Moorish Buildings. 


The exterior of Moorish edifices in general was plain, grim- | 4" ‘ ; 
like and forbidding; the object was to keep out heat and kind, with long head, square muzzle and curved tail. Those 
enemies, foreign and domestic, and to keep in women and dis- | 


arm the Evil Eye, the great bugbear of antiquity, the East, | 


Andalusia and Naples. The interior—all light, air, colour and 
luxury—glittered like a spar enclosed in a rough pebble, and 
the door once opened ushered the Moor into a houri-peopled 
palace, which realised those gorgeous descriptions that seem to 
our good old folks who live in brick and mortar, quiet drab 
and Baker Street, to be the fictions of Oriental poetry or the 
fabric of Aladdin’s genii. Yet such were the palatial fortresses, 
the Alcazares, the Alhambras of the Spanish Moors, and such 
on a minor scale were their private dwellings, many of which 
still exist at Seville, although dimmed by ages and neglect. 
The generic features are a court hidden from public ‘gaze, but 
open to the blue sky and surrounded with horse-shoe arched 
corridors, which rest on palm-like pillars of marble, whose 
spandrels are pierced in gossamer lacework ; in the centre 
plays a fountain, gladdening the air with freshness, the ear 
with music, the eye with dropping diamonds; on the walls 
around was lavished a surface of mosaic decoration richer than 
shawls of Cashmere, wrought in porcelain and delicate plaster 
and painted with variegated tints; above hung a roof of 
Pheenician-like carpentry, gilded and starred as a heaven ; 
while the doors and windows admitted vistas of gardens of 
myrtles, roses, oranges and pomegranates, in which fruit 
mingled with flower and. colour vied with fragrance. The 
drawbacks of this poetry and picturesqueness were miserable 
bedrooms, an utter want of judicious kitchens, sculleries, offices 
and other necessaries of modern comfort and cleanliness. 


The First Monastery of Clairvaux. 


About four miles beyond La Ferté was a deep valley open- 
ing to the east ; thick umbrageous forests gave it a character 
of gloom and wildness, but a gushing stream of limpid water 
which ran through it was sufficient to redeem every dis- 
advantage. In June, A.D. 1115, St. Bernard took up his abode 
in the Valley of Wormwood, as it was called, and began to look 
for means of shelter and sustenance against the approaching 
winter. The rude fabric which he and his ‘monks raised with 


their own hands was long preserved by the pious veneration of | 


the Cistercians. It consisted of a building covered by a single 
roof, under which chapel, dormitory and refectory were all 
included. Neither stone nor wood hid the bare earth, which 
served for floor. 
admitted a feeble light. In this room the monks took their 
frugal meals of herbs and water. 


refectory was the sleeping apartrnent. It was reached by a 


Immediately: above the | 
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ladder, and was, in truth, a sort of loft. Here were the monks’ 
beds, which were peculiar. They were made in the ‘form of. 
boxes or bins of wooden planks, long and wide enough for:a 
man to lie down in. A small space, hewn out with an axe,: 
allowed room for the sleeper to get in or out. The inside was. 
strewn with chaff, or dried leaves, which, with the woodwork, 
seem to have been the only covering permitted. At the summit. 
of the stair or ladder was the abbot’s cell. It was of most 
scanty dimensions, and these were further reduced by the loss 
of one corner, through which access was gained to the apart-, 
ment from below. A framework of boards was placed over the 


| flight of steps in such a manner that they were made to answer 


the purpose of a bed. Two rough hewn logs of wood were his. 
pillows. The roof was low and slanting, to such a degree that 
it was impossible to sit upright near the wall. It was also the’ 


| sole means of obtaining both light and air; sometimes too 


easily, as through its imperfect joining wind, rain, heat and’ 
cold found a ready entrance. Such was the commencement of’ 
Clairvaux. ' 


The Dog in Greek Art. 
The best examples of Grecian dogs are to be met with om 
the painted vases, where, indeed, all kinds, and with great spirit. 


a shepherd, Diana and Actieon, Castor and Pollux, Meleager 
and The Attack of the Caledonian Boar, are all subjects of 
purely Greek character, and abound in representations of dif- 
ferent dogs in every possible variety of position. In represen~ 
tations of the last-named subject we find dogs occasionally 
mounted on the back of the boar, whilst others, wounded, are 
rolling on the ground, kicking in the agonies of death, depicted 
with much of the force and artistic daring carried afterwards. 
to such perfection by the pencil of Rubens and Snyders. The 
greyhound and wolf-dog seem to have been much used for the 
chase; but the Grecian ladies appear sometimes on vases. 
accompanied by small dogs with tull curling tails, partaking 
very much of the character of our spaniels ; children and youths 
are also represented playing with them, Homer mentions, 
table-dogs, and, both on sculptures and Etruscan paintings of 
feasts, we find dogs as well as poultry employed in picking up. 
the crumbs. That famous subject, never as yet worthily 
treated by sculptor, ancient or modern, Ulysses recognised by 
his faithful dog Argus, very rarely appears on works of ancient 
art, but where it does we find the dog was of the large sporting” 


who have visited the Vatican cannot fail to have been impressed 
by the rich variety and force of character displayed in the- 
sculptures of the “Sala degli Animali,” nor is it possible to. 
forget the famous gigantic Molossian dogs, placed or each side 
of the entrance. Whether the great and very valuable dog 
belonging to Alcibiades, whose tail, as related by Plutarch, he: 
wantonly cut off, belonged te this breed, has not been 
ascertained. 


Inflammable Materials in Houses, 

Greater loss of life has occurred from the inflammable 
nature of particular buildings, and the consequent readiness 
with which they have taken fire and burnt, than from the 
transmission of fire from one building to another. It is in the: 
buildings in which the incendial fire originates that loss of life 
occurs, and not in buildings to which any such fire may be: 
communicated. People have time to escape from a neigh- 
bouring building before the danger reaches them, be the sepa- 
ration of the buildings ever so slight ; but escape frem a build- 
ing in which the fire has been brewed, if the expression may be 
used, is too often found to be impossible. The Legislature has. 
confined itself almost exclusively, hitherto, to providing for 


| the protection of property ; that is to say, its prescriptions have 


been to prevent the spread of fire from building to building, 


| whereby property alone is hazarded; whilst the danger to- 


human life from fire originating in a building remains almost as. 
wholly unprovided for by legislative enactment as it was before 
the Fire of London. Inthe twilight of a summer’s evening, while 
the inmates were almost all awake and stirring, Raggett’s Hotel, 
in Dover Street took fire, and, through the rapidity, with which» 
it burnt, many lives were lost ; whilst, but a few months before 
that event, four persons had been burnt to death in a house in 
Guildford Street, because of the inflammability of the inside of 
the building. In both these cases there were efficient. party- 
walls which prevented the fire from doing any serious injury to 
the. buildings next adjoining laterally, and the brick external 
walls tended to protect the buildings opposite to the buildings 
burnt. . With stairs of stone, or other substance not easily 
ignitible, supported by brick walls, internal partitions of brick- 
work, or even bricknogged partitions, floors less susceptible of 
fire than simple combinations of fir joists and deal boards, 


| intimately connected with and bearing upon hollow quartering 
C i | partitions ; with these securities, or with some of them only, in 
Windows scarcely wider than a man’s hand | 


the cases referred to, the combustion must have been at least 
far less rapid than it was, and the escape ‘from death and muti- 
lation of all the inmates in one of the two cases certainly, and. 
probably in both, would have been secured. 
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LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE BANK, LIMITED, MANCHESTER. 


Messrs. HEATHCOTE & RAWLE, Architects. 


* From photograph by BEDFORD LEMERE & Co. 


\ X J E have aiready given some illustrations of this resi- 

dence, which is one of the most satisfactory 
examples of modern English work. Our readers, however, 
wish for some more views of Messrs. BopDLEY & GARNER’S 
work, and we propose, therefore, to give a few additional 
plates from the building. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE BANK, LIMITED, MANCHESTER. 
HE position of this bank, which faces King Street, 
Manchester, demanded an imposing building, and 


| reduced the church to a mere preaching-house. 


Messrs. HEATHCOTE & RAWLE have carried out their com- | 


mission so successfully as to make it necessary to rebuild a 
great many buildings in the neighbourhood. 


ST. KEVERNE CHURCH, CORNWALL. 

HIS is one of the largest, and certainly one of the 
most interesting of Cornish churches. St. KEVERNE, 

or St. KIERAN, is supposed to be the same as St. PERRAN, 
one of the most celebrated of Cornish saints. This is the 
largest church of the four dedicated to him, and was originally 
connected with the monastery at Beaulieu, and there is ample 
evidence of the old style both in the work now standing and 
in the fragments that have been discovered in opening out 
the rood-loft stairways and passages between the arcades. 
These fragments are of a very ornate character, and still 
retain their colouring. Some belong to an altar, some toa 
stone reredos. Only one fragment of a figure has been found. 
This is. of carved stone, and exquisitely executed. The 


| by might 
| square, 


arcades are certainly unique in Cornish architecture, and it | 


is easy to see what has been re-used from former work, | 5 
| also to have led the way in the heightening of the towers. 


while the missing parts were substituted by rude copies of 
former work. This rebuilding took place in the fifteenth 
century, when the church was much enlarged. There is 
part of a Norman window still extant, while all the piers on 
the north side are thirteenth-century date, the south piers 
are fourteenth-century date. . The beautiful tower and 
spire were erected late in the fifteenth century. It 
curious to find two sets of rood-loft stairs, the westernmost 
being about 1440, the other one being roo years later. 
The work of restoration is in progress. 
about 3,000/. The architect is Mr. EpmMuND SEDDING, of 
Plymouth. 


ST. SAVIOUR’S, DARTMOUTH. 


HE chancel of this church was restored by the late 
Joun D. SeppING a few years ago. It is now 


proposed to restore the nave. The church is brimful of 
interest, and is celebrated for its lovely chancel ‘screen, 
which is beautifuliy coloured; the pulpit is also well 
known—an example of coloured stonework, richly carved, 
of late fifteenth-century date. Dartmouth was besieged at 
the time of the Civil War, and the church suffered consider- 
ably. 


ARCHALCOLOGY OF THE MELTON MOWBRAY 
DISTRICT. 

HE architectural societies of Lincoln and Leicester held a 

joint meeting recentiy at Melton Mowbray. 

On arriving at Melton Mowbray, says a correspondent of 
the Guardian, the first object was naturally the magnificent 
parish church, which for size, dignity of proportions and purity 
of style deservedly takes a high place in the first class of purely 
parochial churches in Engi!and. It is a stately cruciform 


The architect is Mr. EoMUND SEDDING, of Plymouth. | 
| Edmundthorpe there were traces of a crypt or charnel-house 


simply-designed arcade is shown by the mouldings to be only 
a reconstruction, with greater elevation, of the former arcade. 
The clustered shafts are probably the old shafts heightened. 
The chief feature both of exterior and interior is the continuous 
clerestory of plain but well-proportioned Perpendicular win- 
dows, forty-eight in number, extending along the transepts as 
well as the nave, forming one prolonged lantern. During the 
long incumbency of the late vicar, Dr. Colles, the church 
passed through a restoration which it much needed, and 
which, if not on all points commendable, inflicted less 
mischief than is often the case, and removed encumbrances in 


| the shape of square pews and Classical galleries with Doric 


triglyphs which obscured the beauty of the architecture and 
At the west 
end of the nave is the unusual appendage of a Galilee 
porch—not a porch merely, but, as the piscina shows, a 
chapel also—containing an altar, at which the lepers on 
their way to the great hospital at Burton Lagan close 
halt to assist at Mass through the small, 
grated apertures on its west face. It is an 
exquisite little specimen of Decorated architecture in its most 
ornate form, but somewhat overdone by a profusion of 
ball-flowers, with which the'soffits and drip-moulds of the 
windows are thickly studded. The explanation of the local 
prevalence of this and other architectural features is to be 
found in the custom in the middle ages for a master mason 
with his band of workmen to migrate from place to place 
stamping his individuality on the district. Nearly all those 
visited in the two days belonged in the main to the same 
period, the early part of the fourteenth century, before the 
Black Death effectually stopped all building operations. By a 
curious whim of the builders we constantly find the piers and 
arcades differing on the two sides of the nave—semicircular 
arches on one side and pointed arches of about the same date 
on the other—one set of arches supported by cylindrical and 
the other set by octagonal or clustered piers. Melton seems 
The 


| lower Early English stage having received a Perpendicular 
| belfry stage, all the churches about followed suit, so that in the 


is | 


The cost will be | 


| 


majority of the towers we have a low tower of the thirteenth 
century, usually of rough masonry, capped with a Perpendicular 
belfry of excellent ashlar. In some of the churches the earlier 
tower was pulled down altogether and a new Perpendicular 
pinnacled tower built from the ground with fine, smooth 
masonry. This is the case at Garthorpe, Freeby and Stonesby, 
where the same builder was evidently employed. The belfry 
stage, whether additional or forming part of one whole, has 
over and over again, below the uppermost string-course, a 
band of shallow panelling of reticulated work, relieving the 
bareness of the wall—a feature deserving of imitation, 

Melton Church, from its size and grandeur, has necessarily 
occupied so much of our space that we can do little more than 
name the other churches visited, briefly indicating any features 
of interest. Wymondham, the first after leaving Melton, 
contains a fine mailed effigy of Sir John Hamilton, of the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century, usurping the upper slab 
of the altar tomb of Sir George Berkeley of the end of the 
fifteenth century. A frog near the sword of the knight, seen 


| also in an effigy of one of the same name in Melton Church, 
| and a lizard on the cheek of a corbel head, supporting the 


chancel arch, elicited comment, but found no explanation.: At 
under the sanctuary, lighted by quatrefoils, just above the 
ground level. Here was the only ancient chancel screen seen 
during the whole two days—a marked contrast to the 
abundance met with by the Society in their last year’s visit to 


| the Lincoln marshland, where nearly every church had good 


edifice, with a lofty and effective central tower deformed in the | 


eastern and northern end by a clumsy staircase turret at the 
north-eastern angle, which cries out for a worthier termination. 
The transepts are well developed, each of three bays, and each 
with aisles both to the east and west. This feature, by no 


means common in cathedrals of the first rank, is still rarer in | 


parish churches. Were only the chancel in better correspond- 


ence with the nave and transepts in height and architectural | 


character, Melton would want little to make it worthy of being 
the cathedral church of the see when—which must take place 
before many years—the county of Leicester, with its large manu- 
facturing towns, is separated from Peterborough, to which it was 


only united in living memory, and is formed into a separate | 


diocese. The earliest church of which there are any remains was 
Early English. Of this we have the arches of the crossing, and the 
lower stage of the tower with beautifully-designed two-light 
plate tracery windows, three on each face. A lovely shafted 
doorway at the west end proves that this church was of the 


| arranged like a college 


screens and parcloses. Teigh, erected by its then incumbent, 
Robert, fourth Earl of Harborough, in 1782, is a mere square 
room, with large blank windows, the baldness of which 
the present incumbent is remedying with tracery. It is 
chapel, with rising seats, ranged 
east and west, the reading desk and clerk’s desk taking 
the place of the seats for the master and vice-master 
at the west end, and the pulpit elevated above the chcir 
entrance. The font is a small wooden vase lined with zinc, 
with a long brass arm, which for baptisms is screwed into a 
hole at the corner of the altar rails. The same munificent but 
ill-guided clerical nobleman pulled down the old churches of 
Saxby and Stepleford, rebuilding one in the Classical style, the 
other in Strawberry Hill Gothic. We cannot admire them, but 
they mark an epoch and should be preserved unaltered. The 
cbanges in Saxby, though in accordance with modern ritual 
arrangement, injure the integrity of the building without 
materially improving it. Passing the beautiful little Decorated 
church of Ashwell, again overdone with ballflower, the ex- 
cursion halted at Oakham for lunch, after which the noble 
parish church was visited, admirably restored by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. It has a singularly lofty and well-proportioned interior, 
transeptal aisles and a western tower delighting the eye with 
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its union of strength and grace, crowned ‘with a spire which 
might ¢with' advantage have been higher,, and an Early 
English porch, bearing on the apex of the gable an unmutilated 
crucifix. Then followed an’ inspection of the three-aisled 
Castle Hall, now like that at Leicester used as the Assize 
Courts, an almost unrivalled specimen of Transition work in its 
greatest beauty, and Flores House, a valuable but much-altered 
example of the house of a wealthy townsman in the thirteenth 
ceniury, with a beautiful shafted doorway of entrance, and a 
lavatory for washing the hands before and after meals at the 
end of what was.the hall, recalling that in the deanery at Wells. 


From Oakham the excursionists proceeded to the daughter | 


church of Langham, quite worthy of its parentage, and evi- 
dently the work of the same architect at different epochs. The 
nave has been admirably restored by Messrs, Bodley & Garner, 
the chancel by Mr. Christian. 
has lost its north transept. 
nificent Perpendicular 
Archbishop Langham. 


The south transept has a mag- 
window, 


traditionally assigned to | 
The Early English tower and broach | 


| hardly possible. 
It was originally cruciform, but | 


spire command admiration for dignity of outline and excel- | 


lence of detail. 
Decorated work, though little known, may be ranked among 
the finest western parish church towers of the country. Foa 
stateliness of outline and purity of design it has few equals. 
The cruciform church is of great interest, the arcades 
being of Early English date. It has been well: restored 
under the loving care of the present vicar, During. the 
restoration a curious «painted: reredos slab was discovered, 
long and‘narrow, between 8 feet and 9 feet in length, bearing 
the Crucifixion, with the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. John in 
the centre, St. Andrew, to whom the church is dedicated, and 


St. Margaret, whose anniversary rules the village feast, on | 


either side, and the evangelistic symbols at the corners. A 
singularly rich carved oak screen, with rich Renaissance doors, 
ejected from the chapel of St. John’s College, Cambridge, at its 
rebuilding, by Sir Gilbert Scott, after having been hawked 


about for a long time, was purchased for this church by al 
Surely: | 


liberal benefactor, and saved from risk of destruction. 
“such things ought not to be.” Stapleford Hall, seated in a 
lovely park, will be gratefully remembered by the excursionists 
for a refreshing tea, courteously provided by its owner, Mr. 
James Hornsby, of Grantham. The oldest part of the hall, 
built by Thomas Sherard in 15co, and repaired by William 
Sherard, Baron Leitrim, in 1633, exhibits on its east and north 
fronts an army of statues of the ancestors of the Sherard family, 
from William the Conqueror downward, and a series of curious 
bas-reliefs. The Creation is represented in half a dozen 
scenes, ending with the extraction of Eve, fully formed, from 
the side of a sleeping Adam, and the legend of St. George is 
depicted on three. There are also bas-reliefs of the Annuncia- 


tion, the Visitation, the Nativity, and the Visit of the | 
Wise Men, the decapitation of St. John the Baptist, and | 


the martyrdom: of St. Thomas of Canterbury. The Batty 


Langley church, another example of Lord © Harborough’s | 


munificence and insufficient architectural knowledge, contains 
a Sherard cross of 1490, a fine altar-tomb, with life-size effigies 


of William Lord Sherard and his lady, died 1640, and one by | 


Rysbrach, in the false taste of the last century, to the first Earl 
of Harborough and lady, died’ 1732. 


last two churches visited were Wyfordby and the picturesque 
little manorial chapel of Brentingby, where the tower has a 
pack-saddle roof with a quaint little spirelet set astride the 
ridge. The gabled manor house offered many pretty bits for 
the sketcher’s pencil. The day closed as usual with a public 
dinner and an evening meeting, at which a carefully prepared 
paper was read by the vicar, the Rev. R. Blakeney, on Melton 
Church ; by Mr. Jebb, of Boston, on castellated architecture. 

The churches visited the second day were Thorpe Arnold, 
Freeby (undergoing careful restoration), Garthorpe, Coston 
Sproxton (where a tall Celtic cross stands in the churchyard, 
which for a long series of years served the base purpose of a 
footbridge over a ditch), Stonesby, Waltham-on-the-Wold, 
Goadby Marwood, Croxton Kerrial (with a central tower and 
vigorously carved bench ends and poppy heads), Knipton and 
Branston, whence, after a refreshing tea provided by the vicar 
in his beautiful garden, the party dispersed to Grantham and 
other railway stations. 


THE ROMAN WALL IN SCOTLAND. 


aes study of Roman fortifications in this country is likely 
i to derive new interest from the fact that a German 
military engineer, General von Sarwey, has undertaken a survey 
of them. In Scotland he has obtained the co-operation of the 
Glasgow Archeological Society. According to the Scotsman 
the latest excursions along the wall impressed on General von 
Sarwey still more vividly than before the importance of the 
excavations that have been carried out by the Society and the 
interesting nature of their results. The problems connected 
with the wall have assumed.a totally different character since 


or i The font is a movable | 
basin on a foot to be screwed into the floor when needed. The 


The tower of Whissendine, entirely of Early | 


the cuttings were made, and the inner constitution of the 
different members of this great construction, or rather series of 
constructions, observed with the minute care that has been 
applied by the superintendents of the enterprise. The portion 
of the wall examined lies between Greenhill.and Falkirk, the 
latter being situated exactly on the line of the wall. Between 
these two points lies Rough Castle, which is in many respects 
the most important station on the wall, and the one on which’ 
excavations promise the most instructive results. -Rough 
Castle is placed on the south side of the wall; so that the latter 
forms the northern line of defence of the castle. It is nearly 
square in plan, each side being approximately 70 yards in’ 
length ; but in the condition of the ground, which is covered by 
trees and a dense undergrowth, accurate measurements are 
The castle.is defended by a double trench on 
three sides ; and on the east, which is naturally less protected; 
also by two advanced ramparts and trenches. } 

The further the examination of the wall proceeds, the more 
is the general impression deepened of the skill shown by the 
Roman engineers and of the splendid character of the whole 
work, But, if that is so, still more is one strengthened. in 


| the conviction that mere considerations of military defensive- 


ness were not the determining element, though they were 
doubtless a subsidiary element, in carrying out the work. -One 
result of the Society’s excavations has been to’ demonstrate 
with cemplete certainty that the vallum was not (asieven such 
an excellent observer as General. Roy supposed) constructed of, 
the earth thrown out of the trench. Now it was the regular, 


| rule of Roman military engineering to use the earth of the 


| 


| descended on the enemy. 


trench to construct a vallum on the inside. If this rule was not 
observed here, what was the reason? That there was a reason,. 
and a good reason, no one who examines the work can doubt. 
To detect the reason we must first notice what has been done: 
with the earth from the trench. The Society has:demonstrated 
with absolute certainty that it was thrown out on the outer or 
northern side, and that it forms a sort of rampart along that 
side of the trench. One point in a convincing series of argu- 
ments may be mentioned: the amount of earth taken from the 
trench has been measured at several points, and found exactly 
to correspond to that of the outer mound or rampart. Now the 
missiles used by the Romans were of a very different character’ 


| from those that are employed at the present day; stones 
| and heavy spears 


were 


used, and these were greatly 
effect on 


the height from which they 
Yet here the Roman, engi- 
neers. have intentionally raised the level of the ground 
on which the enemy would stand, and thus have deprived. their 
own soldiers of a considerable advantage, offending against 


dependent for 


| what is well known to have been the most fundamental point 


in their own science. Surely the inference is clear that the 
construction of the trench and outer raised mound was deter- 
mined by other considerations than mere power of defence. 
For some reason or other the earth was thrown on the side 
opposite to that prescribed by the usual Roman rule, and in 
this position it detracted from the military strength of the 
whole. _ On the other hand, there can be no question that the 
vallum, carefully founded and high built as it is, had a defensive 
purpose. From this the General infers that the trench was 
made first on political considerations as the limit of Roman 
territory (the earth thrown out on the north making it a deeper 


| and better marked line), then the line of stations was planned 


and the sites chosen with admirable skill; the military way 
was made, according to invariable custom among the Romans, 
to connect them all, and the vallum was built to defend the 
way. On the valium there were made at frequent intervals 
towers to serve as points of observation and shelter for sentries ; 
and patrols would naturally pass along the way from station to 
station every day. The patrols were able at any time to use 
the vallum as a line of defence in case of attack by the enemy. 
The substructure on which the towers stood would, on this 
hypothesis, be the raised platforms which were mentioned in a 
previous paper, and the absence of stones from the existing 
remains is explained by the supposition that the towers were of 
wood. Similar towers, but built of stone, exist on the German 
Limes at frequent intervals, the distances between them being 
only from.600 to 800 yards. In this whole theory every point 
is in itself in perfect accordance with familiar facts. of Roman 
military science, and we shall look forward with interest to see 
what light is thrown on it by the further operations of the 
Society. The great and unusual breadth of the berm, which is 
generally about 35 feet, is not yet fully explained. 

In connection with this subject an ingenious theory, started 
by a supernumerary of the party, may be mentioned, as it 
gained the General’s complete approval, so far as the military 
side of it was concerned. We have mentioned the extraordinary 
series of six ramparts and five ditches defending the camp at 
Ardoch on the east. It was suggested that this unusual.device 
was designed to meet the special mode of attack which had to 
be apprehended from the Highlanders. This. attack, as is 
known, from all Scottish history of all periods, consisted 
in. a charge delivered with the most.extraordinary and 
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practically unparalleled suddenness, quickness and determina- 
tion. Now the range of Roman missiles was of course very 
short ; and this rapid onset carried the Caledonians over the 
ground under fire so quickly that the Romans had not time to 
deliver the usual number of volleys, and the assailants reached 
the defences without being so much weakened, assailed them 
with the agility and fierceness of wild cats, and, as we may 
safely say, captured several Roman fortresses of the ordinary 
type. To meet this danger a new method of fortification was 
devised. The problem was to expose the Scottish tribes to a 
number of volleys while they were traversing a short distance. 
To attain this object the distance was lengthened by a series 


of mounds and trenches placed one behind another, and | 


probably made more difficult by palisades and other devices. 
In traversing these the Scottish ranks were necessarily dis- 
arranged, and the intervals between them were increased, so 
that the final onset was not delivered with the same terrible 
effect as before. On the other hand, the outer trenches would 
undoubtedly afford shelter to assailants, if they chose to shelter 
themselves behind the next rampart ; but in practice, as it is 
hardly necessary to mention, the Highlanders never stopped 


in a charge to shelter themselves behind a wall, so that there | 


was in the case of this enemy no danger to be apprehended, 
but only advantage, from the new system of fortifications. 

This theorist went on to show that the new system was the 
idea of a great soldier, and that soldier was Agricola. Tacitus 
expressly mentions that the chain of forts which Agricola built 
in Caledonia, even beyond the Forth, were so skilfully designed 
that none of them was ever captured, and he implies that older 
forts had been captured. The camp at Ardoch, then, shows the 
design originated by the genius of Agricola; and we may 
point out that Skene (not to mention many other lesser authori- 
ties) has declared him to be the builder of that camp. 
Further, there can be no doubt that the line of Agricola’s forts 
was from south to north; it was not a frontier line but an 
offensive line into the heart of foreign territory. Nowthe camp 
at Birrens, near Ecclefechan, so closely resembles that at 
Ardoch that they are almost unquestionably built by the same 
director. Here, then, we have another of Agricola’s forts on 
his line from south to north. The analogous case in Switzer- 
land, which has not yet been seen by General von Sarwey, may 
perhaps furnish an argument against this theory. If it were on 
the same plan as Ardoch and older in date, the theory would be 
overthrown. The result of the General’s visit, which he has 
resolved to make, will be watched with interest by those who 
are interested in the theory. Up to the present time the 
analogy between Vindonissa and Ardoch has never been sup- 
posed to be close, and it has even been asserted by some great 
German scholars that the British authorities were guilty of 
gross exaggeration and misstatement about the number of 
ramparts at Ardoch. 


Hoygones. 


“ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLITT, 


ADDINGTON AND LESSING. 


HE name of Henry Addington, or rather of Lord Sidmouth, 
is associated with the history of England in a momentous 
time. Hecame into the world two years before the younger 
Pitt, and the amazing success of the latter, who was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his twenty-third year, made Addington 
ambitious to enter Parliament. He was of use to Pitt, by whose 
influence he was elected Speaker of the House of Commons 
when he was not older than thirty-two, with a salary of 6,000/. 
a year, or about four times the amount paid to his predecessors. 
After. eleven years tenure of the office George III. invited 
Addington to form a ministry, which was to be constituted by 
those who claimed to be “king’s friends,” with Lord Eldon 
as Chancellor. Canning declared that it was not only an act of 
perfidy but of impértinence for Addington to become a Cabinet 
maker, and ever afterwards he showed his hostility. The Pre- 
mier became unpopular, and although Nelson described himself 
as Addington’s admiral, it was considered that the war with 
France could not be conducted with energy by such a man. 
Even the peaceable Wilberforce deplored Addington’s want of 
vigour. He was compelled to retire from the Premiership, but 
he became President of the Council with a peerage. His 
politics were subsequently of a devious kind, and his friends 
trusted him as little as his opponents. In 1812 he contrived to 
get-hold of the seals of the Home Department, and for the ten 
years he retained them England was in a state of agitation that 
often seemed to be the forerunner of civil war. When he resigned 
them in 1822 he was probably the most unpopular official in 
England. 
It is remarkable that a man who might be assumed to be 
born with a tendency te believe that the highest duty of life 


was to despise all things which were not practical should, in 
his student days, have treated of that question which brought 
not only fame to Lessing, but, through the! influence of Les- 
sing’s book, helped to emancipate German: literature from 
French thraldom. The relation between painting and poetry 
is the subject of the “ Laocoon,” which appeared in 1766, and 
the subject which Addington treated in 1779, in an essay that 
won the prize at Oxford, was “The Affinity between Painting 
and Writing in point of Composition.” Was the English 
student familiar with the German work? As the ‘f Laocoon” 
is universally known, many will be glad to have the English 
essay rescued from oblivion in order that they may consider 
the question. Addington does not refer to Lessing, although 
the names of many other authors appear as footnotes in his 
essay. If the ‘“ Laocoon” was not known to him, the re- 
semblance between the ideas becomes remarkable. What is 
more, Addington seems to have occupied himself not only with 
the same authors, but with the same passages as Lessing. For 
instance, the German mentions “ the dazzling antithesis of the 


| Greek Voltaire that painting is silent poetry, and poetry a 


speaking picture,” and says that the ancients, “while they 
limited the saying of Simonides to the effects produced by the 
two arts, did not forget to insist that, notwithstanding the 
perfect similarity of these effects, still they differed in the objects 
as in the manner of their imitation.” It will be seen below that 
Addington also notices the limitation. We do not suggest that 
Lessing’s treatise is to be found in the essay, for that would be 
an absurdity, but there seems little doubt the essay was 
inspired by the treatise in the most cogent of the arguments. 
Our readers can, however, judge for themselves, and, apart 
from the literary and artistic subjects involved in Addington’s 
essay, it is remarkable that the beginning of a career which 
may be said to have commenced with such speculations should 
come to an end with the Peterloo Massacre :— 

The general resemblance that subsists between the arts is 
not confined to their operations and effects, but is visible in 
their very origin. By tracing them to their source we shall 
find that they were universally means suggested by necessity 
for the alleviation of the wants of mankind. The first efforts of 
this urgent motive display the rudiments of almost every inven- 
tion which the refinements of succeeding ages have improved 
into an ornament of polished life. Vitruvius could discern the 
principles of architecture in a cottage, and the rude songs and 
coarse drawings with which barbarous nations recorded their 
sports and triumphs, present us with the dawnings of those 
arts which enlighten the most advanced periods of civil 
society. 

The want of letters in the early ages precluded every method 
of giving a permanent form to the fluctuating ideas of the 
mind but by an immediate address to the senses, and painting 
was the expedient first adopted for the attainment of this end. 
The moral and religious precepts of the Egyptian sages were 
conveyed by painted symbols, to which they annexed peculiar 
ideas, and it was by these natural characters alone that a 
correspondence could be maintained or the account of any 
memorable event be transmitted to posterity. But the explana- 
tion of ideas by emblematical signs was not peculiar to that 
sagacious people. It was probably used in the infancy of 
Greece and Rome; in the former it was certainly once the 
same thing to paint as to write, as the language, copious as it 
was, afforded but one expression for both; in the latter, it is 
recorded by its own historians that it was usual for those who 
had been shipwrecked to carry with them a painted representa- 
tion of their misfortunes as a readier method of exciting com- 
passion than the most pathetic recital of them. A similar 
practice prevailed in nations far removed from the imitation of 
these examples ; in Mexico the important news of:an European 
invasion was transmitted to the emperor by a pictured account 
of the event, and the history of Peru was preserved by a more 
simple arrangement of coloured threads. 

Though the reference of poetry to the wants of mankind 
does not appear to have been so direct as that of the other arts, 
yet it has indisputably a high claim to antiquity. Its first 
descriptions were probably confined to the external beauties of 
nature or to such circumstances and events as had been 
exhibited within its own view. But the relation between the 
senses and the cadence of numbers and the assistance afforded 
by the ear to the memory did not long escape observation. 
We accordingly find that at a very early period in history the 
most remarkable and interesting occurrences were related in 
verse, and priests, legislators and philosophers adopted poetry 
as the language of instruction. 

In this general survey of the infant state of poetry and 
painting they have been represented as the dictates of necessity 
or arising from that desire of communicating ideas which is the 
characteristic of human nature and as accommodating them- 
selves merely to the perceptions of sense. But'to view them in 
a more enlarged and important light we must hasten to a period 
when they were considered as liberal arts—as arts which do 
not confine their application to the senses, but use them only as 
vehicles of conveying their address to the noblest faculties of 
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the soul. When contemplated in this point of view they will 
appear so congenial as to be but different means of obtaining 
the same end, and it may not be improper to premise that the 
analogy between them is not confined to the similarity of their 
effects in humanising the manners and refining the passions, 
but extends itself likewise to the variety of allusions and illus- 
ee which they mutually afford and receive from each 
other. 


The maturity at which the arts had arrived in the time of | 


Homer is fully demonstrated by his works. If, in his account 


of the Shield of Achilles, we consider the judgment which he | 
| of the general relation and correspondence between these arts : 


has displayed in the selection of the most suitable objects, and 
the picturesque manner in which he has disposed and grouped 
them, we shall pay deference tothe conjecture that he borrowed 
his ideas from some celebrated paintings, or at least that the 
perfection which the art had then attained had the power of 
impressing so forcibly on his readers the scene which he 
describes. But if he was in any respect indebted to painting, 
he furnished in return the richest materials for the pencil. 
The tears of Portia, on seeing a painted representation of the 
painting of Hector and Andromache, are a sufficient panegyric 
of the poet who suggested the subject and the artist who 
adopted it. It was from this source that Zeuxis and Polyg- 
notus imbibed those conceptions which they embodied in their 


works, and the greatest compliment that could have been paid | 


to Apelles was the opinion of Pliny that his painting of 
the Sacrifice of Diana, which was considered as his best 
performance, surpassed even the description of Homer. The 
picturesque imagery, indeed, with which he abounds, most 
fully entitles him to the appellation bestowed on him by Lucian, 
of being himself the greatest of painters. 

But though the chief, he was by no means the only poet 
whose beauties were translated into colours. The painters of 


Greece, conversant in every branch of literature, were con- | 
vinced that their resources must in a great measure depend on | 


the variety of those ideas which could only be obtained by a 
familiar intercourse with their sister art. Hence their minds 


were enriched by an assemblage of all the treasures, and their | 


works breathed the genuine spirit of poetry. The analogy 
between the two arts was universally felt and allowed ; their 
rules and principles were in many respects the same, and the 
same expressions equally characterised the similar and 
congenial productions of both. The word drama was fre- 


quently applied to painting, and the /pAigenda of Timanthes | 


and Medea of Timomachus fully evinced the force and propriety 
of the application. 
Though the advantages which these arts derived from a 


splendid mythology, which pervaded and animated every object | 
of nature and every action of mankind, were common to. 


Greece and Rome, it was long before the latter availed herself 


of them, or aspired to any competition but in the sciences of | 


war and government. The fine arts, particularly poetry and 
painting, were exotics, which shrunk at the austere manners 
and were chilled by the surly virtue of a Roman. At length, 
however, the slow but certain influence of wealth and peace 
directed them to a contemplation, and by degrees to an 
imitation, of those invaluable productions of ancient art 
which avarice and vanity, rather than taste, had brought into 
Italy. Poetry and painting then became the chief and joint 
objects of attention and cultivation. Pacuvius had the singular 
merit of being equally eminent in both, and of adorning with 
his pencil the representation of his tragedies; the Treatise of 
Horace on one art is illustrated by frequent allusions to ‘the 
other ; and a variety of images and descriptions interspersed 
in the Latin poets are so animated and picturesque as to admit 
a well-grounded conjecture that they were taken from paintings 
universally known and admired: But, notwithstanding this 


apparent correspondence between the arts, the close and almost | 


inseparable affinity they bear to each other was by no means 
understood. Painting was put in competition with eloquence 
rather than poetry, and sometimes, as Quintilian thought, to 
its advantage ; and Cicero frequently gives it the praise of 


being the only art that could rival the powers of oratory. | 
Though the progress of the arts at Rome was rapid and | 


promising, yet it was retarded by a popular, though ill-grounded 
apprehension that they tended to enervate public spirit and 
would ultimately be subversive of public freedom. With these 
obstacles to encounter, it is not surprising that they never 
arrived at such a degree of vigour and maturity as could enable 


them to withstand the neglect and contempt which succeeded | 
the mild patronage of Augustus ; and it is observable that the | 
same sympathy which discovered itself in their rise and ad- | 


vancement marked likewise their decline. 

But to take a more minute survey of the relation that poetry 
and painting bear to each other, we must turn our eyes from 
ancient to modern Italy, where a variety of the most auspicious 
circumstances conspired to revive them. The superstition of 
that period was of a most picturesque and poetical nature ; and 
the arbitrary system of government which then universally pre- 
vailed was by no means unfavourable to the painter and the 
poet, for experience has proved that though the sciences shrink 


| indications of taste and discernment. 


| from Domenichino and Virgil from Lucan. 


under the control of despotism, the arts will ever flourish where 
there is power to foster and opulence to reward them. 

As the works of the artists who ennobled that period are 
still extant, it will chiefly be by comparing them with the most 
perfect productions of the poets that the analogy between the 
two arts can be traced and their mutual dependencies ascer- 
tained with accuracy and precision. Simonides observed that 
a picture was a silent poem and a poem a speaking picture, 
and that they differed not so much in the objects as the means 
of imitation, worcs being in the one what colours are in the 
other. This observation Seems to convey no inadequate idea 


but on taking a nearer view of the subject, we shall be led into 
an inquiry which may not be deemed uninteresting, concerning 
the comparative efficacy of these means in attaining their pro- 
posed end and into a closer investigation of the properties 
peculiar to each, or which, being common to both, constitute 
that affinity to which they have ever held an undisputed claim. 

In both poetry and painting invention is fundamentally 
necessary, the merit of which principally arises from a happy 
combination of those materials which have been supplied by a 
minute contemplation of nature on the most perfect copies of it 
in the productions of art. Michel Angelo was not less indebted 
to Dante than Apelles to Homer, and Virgil was, perhaps, the 
source from which that simplicity and elegance were in some 
measure derived, which characterise the works of Raphael; so 
convinced, indeed, were the artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries that the strength and spirit of picturesque invention 
was chiefly dependent on poetry, that they frequently termed 
the beauties produced by it poetical perfection. 

An excellent invention displays itself in the choice of a 
proper subject, which Nicias, one of the most eminent of the 
Grecian artists, observed was of no less importance to the 
painter than the fable to the poet. 
ws As the impression made by the imitative arts is proportioned 
to that which is produced by the objects of imitation, it is 
obvious that they cannot be of too engaging a nature or of too 
general concern. This, indeed, is riore indispensably necessary 
to the painter, as he cannot, like the poet, avail himself of those 
circumstances which were previous or subsequent to the action 
which he purposes to represent. The advice, therefore, of 
Aristotle to Protogenes highly merits attention, when he per- 
suaded him to paint the Battle of Alexander on account of the 
dignity of the events and the importance of the consequences. 

But if the choice of a proper subject be essential to the poet 
and the painter, those subordinate circumstances which tend 
to embellish it have no inconsiderable claim to their attention. 
To avoid extreme minuteness and particularity, to refrain from 
local prejudice, to dress nature to advantage and to give to 
objects all the beauty they are capable of possessing, and not 
only that which they actually possess, are the best and fullest 
It was thus that Apelles 
concealed the blemish of Antigonus by painting him in profile, 
and that Zeuxis and Claude Lorraine, from a persuasion that 
partial and exact representations could not be productive of 
perfection, collected drafts from various objects and scenes, 
and by this happy union concentrated in their pieces the 
scattered beauties of nature. But poets and painters, whilst 
they indulge their fancies, must pay an equal and implicit 
regard to probability, which is as essential to their respective 
arts as truth in history.. An occasional deviation, however, 
from the strictness of tradition is a license which has never 
been denied them. The power, indeed, which they possess of 
representing events “according to desert, and of submitting 
the shows of things, not to reality, but to the desires of the 
mind,” are the strongest marks of their superiority over the 
historian. To this indulgence the painter hes undoubtedly a 
higher claim than the poet, as the latter can impress his 
readers with such exalted ideas of his hero’s character as will 
abundantly compensate for any personal defects. The Greek 
tragedians have, however, exercised the privilege of sacrificing’ 
historical truth to greatness of design, and Raphael in his 
cartoons has drawn the Apostles with all the advantages of 
personal grace and dignity. 

But if poetry and painting be congenial in the choice of 
ideas, they are equally so in the arrangement of them, An 
elegant distribution and concurrence of parts are the only 
means by which that harmonious proportion is produced which 
is ever so delightful to the senses. It is by this disposition 
alone that the mind of the reader or spectator can be freed 
from embarrassment, and the composition made capable of any 
great or general effect. By this Lanfranc is distinguished 
A skilful artist 
will give order even to confusion. Thus painters dispose their 
figures in groups; thus those who represent battles, either in 
words or colours, place the object which is to be particularly 
distinguished in the strongest light, and throw the confusion 
into the background and secondary parts of the picture or 
poem. From a judicious arrangement and correspondence of 
parts alone arises the. happy combination of variety with 
uniformity. From hence is derived the force of contrasts, 
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which are so necessary to support the attention that even a 
continued elevation of character or sentiment creates satiety 
and disgust. Lights and shades are equally essential to a 
picture and a poem; and the same degree of art, bestowed on 
every minute circumstance, precludes surprise, which is one of 
the most interesting sensations of the mind. But the force of 
contrasts is weakened when they are injudiciously introduced— 
from the sight of one figure, in the productions of some artists, a 
spectator of discernment can immediately know the disposition 
of that which is near it; and many poets, by an improper use 
of the antithesis, have fallen into the same error, by which 
means, as Montesquieu observes, that perpetual contrast 
becomes symmetry, and that affected opposition uniformity. 
But these arts are directed to their noblest end when they 
imitate manners and passions, and lay open the internal con- 
Stitution of man. Here the excellence of the greatest masters 
is peculiarly displayed. Strength and energy distinguish the 
characters of Michel Angelo and Homer, beauty and propriety 
those of Virgil and Raphael. The majesty of Agamemnon, 
the sternness of Ajax and the freedom of the Son of Tydeus 
were not less discernible in the picture mentioned by Philo- 
stratus than in the descriptions of the poet. It is not there- 
fore sufficient that a subject be adorned with all the advantages 
of elegance and grandeur ; the poet and the painter must like- 
wise be conversant in every movement, every symptom of the 
passions must catch the habits and express the inward feelings 
of the mind. They must shake the soul with terror, melt it 
with love or rouse it with revenge ; the thoughts of the poet 
must breathe, his words must burn, and the painter must not 
only give life to his objects, but even a visible and appro- 
priated language. But though these arts must engage the 
attention by describing manners and passions, there are sub- 
jects which are more peculiarly adapted to one than the other. 
There is a variety of thoughts and sentiments, particularly in 
the pathetic, of which the painter can convey no specific indica- 
tions, and to which he cannot give form or being. Shakespeare 
abounds in these minute touches of nature, which are beyond 
the reach of the pencil. The painter can indeed make it 
obvious that a person is moved by a particular passion, by 
describing its correspondent symptoms and effects on the body, 
but cannot intelligibly express the ideas produced by it. It is 
beyond his power to delineate the transition from one passion to 
another, or to describe a mixed passion, but in a vague and 
undecisive manner. 
stances and situations which the painter can more closely 
imitate, and make expressive of stronger feelings than the 
poet. The spectators of the Death of Wolfe are all afflicted 
from the same cause, and nearly in an equal degree; but the 
expressions of this affliction are varied according to their differ- 
ence in age, profession or country; this difference cannot, 
without a tedious and uninteresting detail, be marked by the 
poet, and it is by means of the eye alone that a just and 
torcible idea can be formed of it. There are, however, subjects 
which baffle the skill both of the painter and the poet ; in this 
case the latter will be silent, and the former, like Timanthes, 
will hide those feelings which his art is unable to express. 
After these general observations on the common or peculiar 


properties and advantages of poetry and painting, it may not | 


But on the contrary, there are circum- | 


be uninteresting to take a cursory view of their congenial | 
productions, and of the resemblance which they seem to bear | 


to each other. The lowest branches in each art are burlesque, 


poetry and caricature; both require a ludicrous subject, and | 


produce similar effects by pursuing the ridiculous to the utmost 
pitch of extravagance. .An equal analogy prevails between 


landscape painting and the descriptions of pastoral poetry. | 
Both are conversant in rural scenes ; both require a particular | 


turn of mind for what is romantic and picturesque ; and both 
must closely study and imitate nature. 


Claude Lorraine and | 


Titian are in the one what Theocritus and Virgil are in the | 
other ; and the same grotesque wildness equally characterises | 


the scenes of Thomson and of Salvator Rosa. 
more interesting by the introduction of human figures, without 
which even the Avcadia of Poussin and the happiest descrip- 
tions of the Sicilian poet would lose their effect. 
ters thus introduced must be appropriated and connected by a 


Both become | 


The charac- | 


principal action, the subject of which should be drawn from the | 


finer feelings of the mind or the most easy and entertaining 
branches of natural history. No violent emotions, no furious 
passions must be described, as they are incompatible with the 
stillness and tranquillity of a rural life. Painting in general has 
this in common with dramatic poetry, that its representations 
must be confined within the unities of action, time and place. 
But the closest analogy between particular branches of these 
arts is that of historic painting to epic poetry. 
tions of nature both study its most perfect forms, and abstract 
from them an idea of absolute beauty and virtue. Both must 
have a sufficient number of characters, which should be so 
marked and contra-distinguished by their looks and sentiments 
as to be known without any explanation. Some one must, 
however, be peculiarly striking, or the effect will be lost by 
dividing the attention amongst a multitude of objects. 


In their imita- | 


These | 


characters must be connected by their common relation to the 
principal subject, which in both must be one and entire. Both 
arts may equally adopt the use of allegories, and employ them 
with an equal force; but the illustration which the poet derives 
from the introduction of episodes is an advantage denied to the 
pencil—an advantage, however, which is amply compensated 
by the superior power which it possesses of setting directly 
before the eyes the most interesting objects, and thus striking 
the mind instantaneously with those sensations of delight, 
which are not attainable from poetry without a succession of 
images, and a progressive attention to them. 

The impression made by poetry and painting on the fancy 
and passions must vary according to the different imaginations 
and feelings of mankind. They have, however, been universally 
acknowledged to be productive of the most powerful effects. 
Without taking account of the fables of antiquity, which might 
be adduced to show what powers these arts were thought 
capable of possessing, we know that the songs of Tyrtzus 
roused the Spartans from their despondency, and animated 
them with the most enthusiastic love of glory and contempt of 
death, and that the inhabitants of Abdera were inflamed with 
the wildest frenzy at the fictitious distresses of Andromeda, as 
displayed in a tragedy of Euripides. Nor have less generous 
sentiments been inspired or less violent emotions excited by 
the productions of the pencil. It was not without reason that 
the philosopher thought them as effectual in reclaiming man- 
kind as the precepts of morality. An Athenian courtesan, we 
are told, forsook at once the habitual vices of her profession on 
seeing the decent dignity of a philosopher, as represented in a 
portrait ; and the terrors of a day of judgment, operated so 
forcibly by means of a picture on the imagination of a king of 
Bulgaria that he instantly embraced the religion which held 
out such punishments and invited with rewards equally trans- 
cendent. Plato seems to have been impressed with as high 
ideas of-the powers of these arts, though he thought they 
would be applied to worse purposes, and therefore excluded 
them entirely from his imaginary commonwealth. 

If poetry and painting are considered merely as imitative 
arts the former will incontestably claim a preference, on account 
of the greater extent of its power. It is not confined to the 
instant ; it has not only one “sentence to utter, one moment 
to exhibit,” but can describe subjects of a lengthened duration, 
and can avail itself of that progressive and increasing energy 
which a succession of images never fails to produce. It 
operates on the mind, not only by describing objects of sight, 
but it can bring every sense to its assistance, can give an 


| harmonious voice to the person it represents, and impregnate 
? o 


with fragrance the air that surrounds it. The beauties arising 
from comparison are also beyond the reach of the pencil ; in- 
capable of describing the progress of thought, what idea can 
it convey of the rapidity ascribed to it by Homer from its 
similitude to lightning? It is possible for the figure of the 
Fallen Angel to be as accurately expressed on canvas as in the 
description of the poet; but even a Michel Angelo would want 
means to impress us with those sensations of his former glory 
and present humiliation which are at once suggested by his 
resemblance to the sun when obscured or eclipsed. If we 
consider on the other hand the principles and operations of 
painting, we must acknowledge that as it makes its address 
through the medium of a sense which is the readiest vehicle to 
the mind, as it does not employ artificial but natural signs, which 
are equally intelligible to all, it may in some respects be said to 
be a more definite and perfect instrument of conveying ideas 
than poetry. Those subjects, indeed, in which many circum- 
stances must concur at the same point of time, and in which, 
if continued, there can be no material variation, seem 
peculiarly adapted to the pencil. But, on the contrary, as 
words are expressive of all ideas, poetry seems to comprise 
every possible subject of imitative excellence ; and if we add to 
this the auxiliary graces which it borrows from music, and the 
powerful assistance which it derives from declamation and 
action, its superiority will be manifest, both in point of dignity 
and utility, over the more confined powers of its sister art. 

As the same warmth and vigour of imagination, the same 
creative fancy, the same powers of expression, and the same 
strength and solidity of judgment, are essentially necessary to 
the professors of these arts, it may seem surprising that so few 
have been distinguished in both. The bounds prescribed to 
the human understanding are so limited, and the time requisite 
to attain perfection in any study so considerable, that eminence 
is usually confined not only to one art or science, but even to a 
particular branch of it. Sophocles never attempted comedy, or 
Terence tragedy ; Claude Lorraine confined his talents to land- 
scape painting, a subject never attempted by the immortal 
pencil of Raphael. This corntry has, indeed, been fortunate 
in the production of more universal genius, and boasts a 
Shakespeare and a Hogarth, who shine in so many different 
lights and on such very dissimilar subjects. 

Nor is the strength of genius yet exhausted; men may yet 
arise equal, if not superior, to their predecessors. What, 
indeed, may not be expected, where industry is excited by 
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emulation, and merit is not disappointed of its reward ; where 
the arts continue to be patronised by the highest and most 
illustrious characters, who are best enabled to encourage them 
by their: munificence, and protect them‘ by their authority ? 
The liberal regard paid to painting, and its relation to those 
arts which are more peculiarly the objects of academical 
attention, cannot but: be felt at this place, where a learned 
university bestowed its choicest honours on an artist who has 
ornamented literature no less by his precepts than the profession 
by his example, and which will shortly be adorned by the 
grateful-labours of his pencil, and thus preserve a monument 
of their connection to times when the works of a Raphael and 
a Correggio shall be no more. 


INDIAN) EMBROIDERY. 
te the course of a scholarly introduction which Sir George 

Birdwood, K.C.I.E., C.S.1., has written for a catalogue of 
an exhibition of Indian embroidery we find the following 
interesting information respecting an ancient form of decora- 
tion :— 

There are no unequivocal references to embroidery in the 
earliest Sanskrit writings, but there can be no doubt of the art 
having been practised in India f 
settlement of the country by the Vedic Aryas. India indeed 
was probably the first country that practised the art of weaving. 
and before it of fine needlework and embroidery with gold and 
coloured threads. It is the original country of cotton, and the 
first silk used by mankind was probably the tussur silk of 
India. The muslins of India are the sindhu of the early Baby- 
lonian cuneiform invoices, the sadin of Judges xiv. 12, 13, 
Proverbs xxxi. 24, and Isaiah iii. 23, and the ocuwdey of 
Herodotus—words all meaning “the Indian” stuff, and, the 
Greek word xirév, which is older than the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, is but the name ktn, given by the Sabaean-Arabs and 
the Phcenicians to cotton, in carrying it from Western India to 
Egypt. The “broidered work” of Sheba, in Ezekiel xxvii. 23, 
24, is thought to refer to Cashmere and similar Indian shawls, 
imported into Tyre through India. In a hymn in the Rig-Veda, 
Trita cries out in the well in which he is enclosed, “‘ Cares 
consume me, as arat gnaws a weaver’s tread.” Elsewhere in 
the Rig-Veda “a twine of seven threads” is specified; and 
“sewing,” and again, “sewing with a needle,” while, ina hymn 
to Apris occurs the line, “Day and Night spread Light and 
Darkness over the extended Earth, like two famous female 
weavers weaving a garment.” . The Yajur-Veda particularises 
the use of cloth of gold as a counterpane, and in the 
Ramayana and + Mahabharata cotton, silken and woollen 
stuffs are constantly denominated, and in a way that shows 
they were identical with the brightly coloured and harmonious 
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embroideries and brocades now made in Cashmere and at 
Lahore, Delhi, Dacca, Tanjore, Madura, Morshedabad, 
Benares and Ahmedabad. Yet, strangely enough, the first 


mention of “ needleworkers,” sfichika, is in the Amara-Kosha 
or Vocabulary of Amara, and the first appearance of needle- 
workers, as an expressly-defined caste, stichaka, in the 
Ausanasa Dharmashastra, one of the Upa-Puranas. 

Another remarkable circumstance in connection with the 
needlework of India is that, as in the case of weaving, it has 
always, at least in modern times, and for commercial purposes, 
been, with the rarest exceptions, done not by women, but by 
men. Elsewhere, all over the world, it has ever been emphati- 
cally a woman’s art. In Egypt its patroness was: Isis, and in 
Greece Pallas Athene, whose sacred peplum, annually 
renewed by the noblest maidens of Athens, was borne 
im triumph during the great Panathenaic Festival to the 
Acropolis. The Chinese attribute its origin to the wife of the 
Emperor Yao, and the Peruvians to Mama Ella, the consort of 
their first king, Manco Capac. The fact that Bezaleel, the son 
of Uri, and Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach, superintended the 
embroideries of the Hebrew Tabernacle (Exod. xxxv. 30-35, 
XXXVI, and Xxxviil. 22, 23), would seem to indicate that, at least 


among the Semitic natives of Anterior Asia, embroidery may | 


have been done by men, who, in the course of the trade of the 
Sabzean Arabs in the Indian Ocean, introduced its practice by 
men into India. But a careful reading of the passages in 
Exodus recounting the labours of Bezaleel and Aholiab indi- 
cates that they were rather the general designers of the whole 
of the ritualistic decorations of the Tabernacle, in stone and 
metal-work and textile hangings, than actual embroiderers ; 
while the allusion in the Song of Deborah (Judges v.) to the 
“wise ladies” of “the mother of Sisera,” in connection with 
‘a prey of divers colours of needlework,” feigned to have been 
divided out to Sisera; in Psalms xlv. 14, to the virgin com- 
panions of ‘the daughter of Tyre,” in connection with “raiment 
of needlework”; and in 2 Kings xxiii. 7 to the women who 
“wove hangings for the grove” ; and the explicit statement in 
the Iliad, vi. 291, that the “varionsly embroidered robes” of 
Hecuba were the work of Sidonian maidens, all prove that 
Semitic women were the producers not only of domestic and 


rom the remotest date of the | 


sacred embroideries, but also, in part at least, of the commercial 
embroideries exported throughout antiquity from Anterior Asia. 
Yet the fact must be noted that all the arabesque embroidery 
of Egypt is to this day done by men, who are always Greeks. 
On the Egyptian monuments at Beni- Hassan the spinning and 
weaving represented are both done by women, who are, how- 
ever, assisted in dyeing the threads by men, and are apparently 
superintended throughout all their operations by a man. 
Again, in the fictile art of ancient Greece it is invariably women 
who are represented spinning, embroidering, threading the 
shuttle, and weaving, and never men. I have myself seen 
women weaving in India, but never, save for domestic pur- 
poses, embroiding ; and, until Mrs. David Carmichael formed 
the present collection of embroidery by Indian women, I did 
not know of any needlewcrk being produced by the women of 
India for sale, excepting the phzzl-kari (2.2. “flower-work”) of 
the women of the subalpine Himalayan region of the Tarai. 
The collection brought together by Mrs. David Carmichael is 
therefore of special interest, and its public exhibition in this 


| country is not unlikely to mark a distinct step in the advance- 


ment of the education of the women of India in a direction for 
once happily in complete consonancy with their inherited 
indigenous culture. Unfortunately, the collection, judged by 
its intrinsic merits, is very disappointing. It demonstrates, 
indeed, the presence of widespread accomplishment—in the 
conventional, not the etymological, meaning of the word—but 
also the widest absence of that absolute artistic achievement 
which imparts even to a scrap of needlework a beauty moth 
and rust cannot corrupt nor thieves break through and steal, 
for, once its fair idea, or divine archetype, as a Platonist would 
say, is realised, it lives for ever, a heavenly treasure, in the 
memories of men. Only one article in Mrs. David Car- 
michael’s collection shows even perfected manipulative skill, 
a wonderful piece of apfligué, wonderful for its patiently 
elaborated dexterity of cutting and stitching, yet wanting in 
Just this spiritualising element of illusion, the highest magistery 
of craftsmanship, which, in the radiant robes and the enchant- 
ing girdles embroidered by the women of Sidon, repeatedly 
inspire, as I have shown, the sympathetic wonder and im- 
mortalising praise of Mzeonian Homer, first of the greatest 
artificers of song. 


THE ACOUSTICS OF CHURCHES. 


HE forthcoming issue of the Religzous Review of Reviews 
contains an article by the Rev. Compton Reade, vicar of 
Kenchester, Hereford, on “ Church Architecture and Acoustics.” 
The writer has evidently given much attention to the subject, 
and although we consider he under-estimates the difficulties 
that surround the problem of erecting buildings that will be 
acoustically perfect (for preaching as for singing), while appear- 
ing satisfactory to the eye, we must admit he has done a good 
work in so ably drawing attention to requirements that are not 
always sufficiently considered. In the course of his article the 
Vicar writes :— 

One might have presupposed that architects, in designing 
churches for. special forms of worship, would have been guided 
by the failures and successes of the past. The reverse is the 
case ; indeed, I question whether acoustics ever have’ come 
into consideration, it being assumed that all Medizeval buildings 
must be more or less respectable in respect of acoustic 
properties. Some Medizval churches were indisputably models. 
of acoustic excellence: others, models of acoustic deficiency, 
Here, however, I must pause with a proviso. If praise be the 
highest form .of Christian worship, then the lines of a church 
should be so laid as to befit choral harmony ; if, on the other 
hand, preaching be the prime essential, then the lines of the 
building will have to be laid very differently—at all events, for 
most preachers. To put it simply: just as that concert-room 
which is best for voices is worst for instruments and vice versé, 
so the church most suited for oratory is least suited for harmoni¢ 
effects. Voices, in order that their tones may combine so as 
to present the true qualities of the chords, absolutely need 
resonance—indeed thé echo cannot be too great. I remember 
—eheu fugaces '—about a quarter of a century ago, when I was 
chaplain of Magdalen, one of poor Sir F. Ouseley’s most 
accomplished choristers, an exquisite singer, paying me a visit, 
He attended our service, and avowed himself profoundly im- 
pressed by the quality of its vocal art. ‘“‘We cannot sing like 
that at St. Michael’s,” he sighed, referring to a double quartette 
in the anthem. I allowed him on the following day to hear 
the same voices in a room. He was disillusioned, and ex- 
claimed with perfect truth, “It is all that wonderful chapel of 
yours.” So far as my experience goes, as a sample of perfect 
acousticism Magdalen Chapel is unrivalled, ze. if ‘vocal 
harmony be the desideratum. As a vehicle for preaching, its 
demerits stand forth in a corresponding ratio. Unless the 
preacher’s voice catch and retain the note of the building; the 
effect may be compared to that of two voices speaking simul- 
taneously, while even if the note be exactly assimilated the 
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slightest forte, still more fortissimo, produces a blurted and | 
confused sound. 

I attribute the peculiar excellence of Magdalen Chapel to a | 
number of co-operating causes, The roof is vaulted, and with | 
interlaced semicircular arches; the walls are smooth, and | 
present few obstructions ; there are no aisles; a hollow space 
exists under the floor—this, in itself, is of the greatest advantage; 
lastly, the chapel is T-shaped—z.c. consists of .choir and tran- | 
septs without nave. Architecturally there may not be much to | 
boast about, for the style is Perpendicular, albeit sufficiently 
ideal to vindicate it from the charge of being. debased ; 
acoustically, however, its lines might serve as a perfect model, | 
and I have always regretted that London possesses none such. 
Architects would have done well to study its splendid adapt- | 
ability for the variety of public worship most largely appreciated. | 
It may sound paradoxical to advocate a T-shaped church; | 
better any shape, perhaps, than that a rococo design, like that | 
of St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, should, metaphorically, cast a | 
blanket over a choir of trained voices. 

Here, I am afraid, I shali startle even more by an assertion | 
savouring of rashness. It is a fact, nevertheless, that the most 
beautiful poem in stone—Lincoln not excepted—that England 
an boast Jacks acoustic qualities. Years ago I was invited to 
take part in a sort of minor choral festival in Westminster 
Abbey, the choir being composed wholly of cathedral and 
collegiate boys and men. I was amazed to find the difficulty | 
of getting one’s voice away—indeed, the Abbey is almost as | 
unacoustic as Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, which, thanks 
to'the exquisite pendants adorning the roof of the choir, can | 
claim to beat the record of acoustical inferiority. No doubt if 
the ponderous screen were disestablished and the choir restored | 
oncé more to its proper position in the apse, the Abbey would 
be easier for voices, and I have always hoped that some dean | 
would be gifted with the small modicum of intelligence required >| 
for this obvious and necessary reform. Even then I doubt if | 
this most glorious of fanes would reverberate like Winchester 
Cathedral or Romsey Abbey. I omit all mention of St. Paul’s, 
because the acoustic effect of its dome amounts to an eccen- 
tricity ; it has its merits. 

I pose, therefore, as an enemy to aisles, albeit one church | 
in England possessing these excrescences—St. Lawrence, 
Norwich—would tell against my theory. Aijsles militate | 
against reverberation and so do very many timber roofs, espe- 
cially those—as is the case with many of the most lovely 
churches of East Anglia—where angels protrude after the | 
manner of the celebrated choir at Lincoln. Needless to add | 
that a depressed timber roof, of the Perpendicular or Jacobean 
periods, is fatal to sound, as also is any obstruction, even an 
organ occasionally—more particularly if an organ chamber be 
éxcised to contain it—proving: prejudicial to the invaluable 
echo that enriches the quality and multiplies the quantity of 
the human voice. For my own part, were I called upon to 
erect a church on acoustic lines, I should imitate the plan of 
Mayence Cathedral and place the organ behind a magnificent 
reredos at the extreme east end. My church should be T- 
shaped, as was Bristol Cathedral till recently, and as are the 
chapels of Magdalen, Merton, New College and All Souls at 
Oxford : and I would separate the choir from the transepts by 
@ light screen, after the model of that of Hereford. I should 
thus obtain an zesthetic and an acoustic effect well-nigh perfect, | 
and my instrument would be so situated as to be best adapted 
for antiphonal singing. As an apology for such an innovation, 
I would ask any impartial person gifted with a sympathetic 
ear to listen to the vocal chords of the choirs of Magdalen or 
New College from the antechapel, or, to be more strictly exact, 
from the transepts, on those occasions when the service is per- 
formed without an organ accompaniment. An object-lesson 
might be learnt thereby in simple acoustics. I must protest, 
moreover, that I am not now battling on behalf of any style. 
What I offer is simply a ground plan capable of being carried | 
out in Norman, Early English, Decorated, Perpendicular or | 
Renaissance; in Rhenish Gothic, French Gothic, Spanish 
Gothic, Byzantine, Palladian, or even in purely unornate 
Georgian. I have my own architectural preferences, my 
own ideal, but. here I am occupying not esthetic | 
but. acoustic ground, and my contention primarily is less | 
religious: than artistic. To. be ~perfectly consistent I will | 
candidly confess that among those communions to whom vocal 
harmonies are heresies the outline I have drawn would be | 
worse than useless. For my own part, being an ex-vocalist and 
an extempore preacher, I prefer a church with much reverbera- 
tion, and can be heard at my best therein. With the great 
majority of preachers, however, echo is nothing more than | 
bamboozling, and where the sermon, or its corollary, the .ex- 
tempore prayer, constitutes the essence of worship, and the | 
music a very separate accident, nothing could be happier than 
the plan of the Octagon Chapel, Bath, where Bishop Magee 
earned his reputation for oratory. No doubt the late Mr. | 
Spurgeon’s piatform suited his purpose, but one would need his 
stentorlan lungs to. orate from. such a paradoxical point of 
vantage, and I have heard it remarked that lesser,organs have 


| expenses. 


| London. 


failed to fill the vast edifice he erected. Time was in the 
Church of England when the pulpit meant everything, and 
most congregations still remain keenly appreciative of an 
earnest discourse. Yet when Canon Liddon, our modern 
Chrysostom, was thrilling St. Paul’s, how many of the vast 
crowd that thronged the Cathedral came to hear him, and how 
many for the anthem? I might honestly put it as an equation, 
while in some cathedrals the anthem represents a feast of fat 
things and the sermon a penitential diet. Speaking roughly, 
the prevalent taste lies in the direction of choral. harmony, 
relieved by solos and verses, hence the acoustic quality of a 
church is of preponderating importance. With all deference 
to a profession which in my own lifetime has included a Pugin, 
a Gilbert Scott, a Street, a Butterfield anda Woodyear, I would 


A 


respectfully remark, ‘‘ Architects, please note ! ” 


ARBITRATION FEES IN SCOTLAND. 


UDGMENT has been given in the Edinburgh courts in the 
4 action relating to the payment of fees in connection with 
the arbitration respecting the part of the Princes’ Street 
Gardens in that city, which was acquired by the North British 
Railway Company. The plaintiffs, Messrs. Macandrew, 


| Wright & Murray, acted as agents for the Corporation, and 


claimed payment of 726/. Is. 3¢., the taxed amount of expenses. 
The account as originally presented amounted to 1,820/. 1s. 5d. 
In the taxation, it was stated, the auditor disallowed entirely 
the fees, amounting in all to 577/. 10s., of the three valuators 
brought by the Corporation from London to speak to the value 
of land in Princes’ Street. The company paid a fee of. 1,050/. 
to the oversman. They also paid 4057. to each of the arbiters. 
That was the sum claimed by Mr. Dunlop, the arbiter for the 
Corporation, and the defendants were obliged to pay it. The 
company’s arbiter, Mr. Davidson, asked a much smaller fee, 
and only charged the higher when Mr. Dunlop insisted on 
being paid the fee demanded by him. The company main- 
tained that Mr. Dunlop’s fee was an excessive charge against 
them; and in this action they claimed a deduction of 
279¢. 17s, 8¢.—the amount which they said they overpaid to 
Mr. Dunlop. 

Lord Low gave judgment for the sum sued for, with 
His lordship said the first five pleas in law for the 
defendants were to the effect that the plaintiffs were not 
entitled to sue or insist in the present action. He did not think 
that any of these pleas could be sustained. The plaintiffs 
acted as the law agents for the Corporation of Edinburgh in 
the arbitration which took place between them and the 
defendants for the purpose of fixing the compensation to 
be paid for part of Princes’ Street Gardens, which. was 
taken over by the defenders under compulsory powers, The 
plaintiffs now sued for payment of their account of expenses, 
which had been taxed by the auditor in presence of the 
defendants’ agents. .The plaintiffs averred that they were 
agents’ disbursers, and they sued with the consent and concur- 
rence of the Corporation. They produced an assignation in 
their favour by the Corporation of all right and: title of the 
latter in regard to the taxed expenses, and they offered to the 
defendants a receipt by the Corporation as well as by them- 
selves. The defendants further pleaded that they were entitled 
to set off against the account sued for an alleged counter-claim 
of 2792. 175. 8d. That alleged claim arose in this way. The 
Corporation appointed as their arbiter Mr. Dunlop, a London 
land valuator. Mr. Dunlop claimed as a fee for acting as 
arbiter the sum of 405/. 17s. 8¢., and refused to allow the Clerk 
to give up the decree arbitral until that sum was paid to him. 
The defendants accordingly paid the fee, and obtained pos- 
session of the decree. They admitted by their counsel that the 
fee was a fair one for a London valuator of Mr. Dunlop’s 
standing, but they said it was greatly in excess of what they 
would have been asked to pay if the Corporation had selected 
a Scottish arbiter. The defendants did not dispute that they 
were liable to pay the fee of the arbiter of the Corporation, but 
they maintained that that liability was only for what was a 
fair fee in the circumstances, and that, as there was no 


difficulty in the Corporation finding a suitable arbiter 
in Scotland, they were not bound to pay more than 
such an amount as would have been a_ reasonable 


fee to a Scottish arbiter. That amount they put at 1262, or 
279/. 175. 8d. less than they paid to Mr. Dunlop ; and they 
contended that the Corporation were bound to repay them the 
latter sum, as it was an expense unnecessarily incurred by 
reason of the Corporation choosing to bring an arbiter from 
The expenses of such an arbitration were dealt with 
by the 32nd section of the Lands Clauses Act, 1845, and the 
37th section of the Railway Company’s Act, 1867. It was not 
disputed that these provisions applied to the case. The defend- 
ants admitted that they were bound to pay the expenses “of 
and incidental to” the arbitration and also the expenses of the 
arbiters and oversman ; and they had exercised their statutory , 
right to have the costs of the arbitration taxed by the auditor 
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of the Court of Session. The only question was whether the 
defendanis could claim repitition from the Corporation of the 
amount by which the fee they paid to Mr. Dunlop exceeded what 
would have been a reasonable fee to a suitable Scottish arbiter. 
He was of opinion that that question must be answered in the 
negative. The burden of paying the arbiter’s fee was laid by 
statute upon the promoters, and he did not think that they 
could demand that the other party should pay any part of the 
fee. He was far from. saying that a person whose land was 


taken was entitled arbitrarily and unnecessarily to increase the | 


expenses of the promoters by bringing an arbiter from another 
country, when a perfectly competent arbiter might be obtained 
at home. In such a case there must be a remedy open to the 
promoters. . For example, they might appeal to the Court to 
ordain the arbiter to deliver the decree arbitral on payment of 
a reasonable and suitable fee. In the present case the de- 
fendants paid Mr. Dunlop’s fee without protest. If they had 
overpaid him they might possibly have a claim against Mr. 
Dunlop for repayment of the sum they had overpaid, but he 
did not think they could make any claim against the Corpora- 
tion. He proposed, therefore, to give decree for the sum 
sued for. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Maidstone.— The foundation-stone ofthe Technical Schools 
of Science and Art for Maidstone, which have been located 
on the site of the curator’s: house, will: form the west and 
north-west wing of the museum buildings, has been laid. The 
accommodation provided under the various departments is as 
follows :—In the basement: engine-room and workshop for 
electric lighting: and experiments, heating apparatus and 
storage. On the ground floor : entrance hall, library, physical 
science lecture-room, lecturer’s preparation-room and student’s 
laboratory, wood-carving shop, chemical laboratory, balance- 
room 


On the: first floor: landing and upper hall (forming picture 
gallery), committee-room, art master’s-room, elementary: art 
class-room, life studio and dressing-room, painting-room, 
antique studio, modelling-room and cast store. All the studios 
have north or north-east light. The entrance hall is in com- 
munication with the museum. The building is designed as 


part of a plan for the extension and completion of the museum | 
on the lower side by building a new curator’s house at the | 


extreme west end, fronting St. Faith Street, and erecting an 
extension of the fine art wing of the museum on the site of the 
present house. This will form a second fore-court, of which 
the school entrance will form the north and the curator’s house 
and new museum wing the west and east flanks respectively. 
The designs are prepared by Mr. Albert W. Smith, of the firm 
of Ruck & Smith, Maidstone. The contract for the building is 
taken at the sum of 6,867/. by Messrs. Wallis & Sons, and that 
for the plumbing by Mr. H. Brennan, at 8482, making a total 
of 7,715/., and it is expected that the ftments and other neces- 
sary expenses of heating and lighting will raise the outlay to 
nearly 11,0007. 

Walthamstow.—A new United Methodist 
has just been opened at Walthamstow. Seating accommoda- 
tion has been provided for 1,000 persons. The work has-been 
carried out from the designs of Mr. J. Williams Dunford, 
M.S.A., F.1.Inst., architect, of tooc Queen Victoria Street, H.C , 
by Mr. F. I. Coxhead, of Leytonstone, at a cost of 2.400/. 


Free Church 


Building Exhibition. 


SIR,—Permit me, through your columns, to make the an- 


nouncement that it is decided to hold a dena fide Building | 


Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall in 1894. 


For the last two years I have been trying to arrange for this, | 


but hitherto without success. It is true that each year there 
have been at the hall a series of stalls and stands with a 
miscellaneous display of good, bad and indifferent items con- 


nected with the building trade, a poor attendance, and a show | 


meagrely patronised by firms many of whom have no reputa- 
tion, but filled up with rifle-shooting galleries, cabs and con- 
fectionery stalls. 

A Building Exhibition, if held at all, should be properly 
classified ; manufacturers of bricks in one. section, joinery in 
another, and so with every branch of this all-important trade. 
There should be a display of all labour-saving apparatus, and 
in certain instances working machinery, but nothing in’ the 


entire building should be exhibited that is not cognate to the’ 


construction of edifices, whether cottages, mansions or palaces, 
nstitutions, manufactories, warehouses or stables. 


and. lecturer’s -preparation-room, large lecture-room, | 
science class-rooms, master’s-room and store for apparatus. | 


. ‘Architects,.contractors, small builders, foremen, mechanics‘ 
and apprentices should all be able, by visiting the exhibition, 
to learn something that should be practically valuable now or 
in the future. 

The great aim should be to bring into a manageable focus 
the most modern and best systems, and items leading to the 
perfection of buildings. 

Now, to secure the foregoing desiderata two things are 
absolutely necessary. First, someone with financial means, 
who will find the requisite money for the undertaking and to. 
do it well. Second, the co-operation of leading architects, 
contractors and manufacturers, whose powerful patronage and 
support will secure the interest of the public. 

As regards the first, I am glad to inform your readers that 
Messrs. Larkins & Hungerford, of Bloomsbury, who are not 
without experience in this particular business, have undertaken 
to finance and manage the project at their own cost and risk ;. 
and as regards the other point, which I deem crucial to success, 
it is of paramount importance that there should be a consulta- 


| tive council of architects and others of high repute with certain 


‘that men of business find to be’ advantageous. 


definite lines of action. 

The firm above named have taken the Agricultural Hall for 
a series of exhibitions, to be held annually, with the intention 
of a steady advance and improvement each year. 

I have been asked by many to act as hon. secretary. 
Whether I thus aid or not, 1 am perfectly prepared to co- 
opérate with others as suggested, and shall feel greatly obliged 
if those of your readers who approve of this new departure will 
write me at 200 Phoenix Street, N.W., or make an appointment 
fer a personal interview. 

As a liveryman of three City Guilds and an old corporator, 
I shall endeavour to get influence in this direction, and we may: 
count upon the London County Council, the School Board and 
other public bodies all helping in so interesting and important a 
movement. 

Apologising for the length of this letter, 

] remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. FREEMAN, F.G.S. 
3 Victoria Mansions, Westminster, S.W.: 
July 10, 1893. 


GENERAL. . ; 


The Bavarian Prince Regent has at last laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the building for the societies of artists in Munich, 
which has been contemplated for a quarter of a century. 


The late Minot Booth has bequeathed to Yale College, 
several quarries. in Ansonia. for geological purposes... The 
stone in them is granite that is available for building. purposes,.. 
Mr. Booth, however, imagined that they would be invaluable; 
for scientific researches, and so left them to the American, 
College. 


Messrs. Stenning & Jennings, of Dover and London,: 


| are the authors of the design for new buildings in Cannon: 


Street, which has been approved by the Dover Town Council. . 
A design by Mr. Peveril, of Birmingham, gained second: place. ‘ 

The City Commission of Sewers’ have unanimously: 
decided to build new offices at a cost of 36,0002, and instructed 
a committee to report upon a proposal as to further approaches. 
to the Tower Bridge. 

The New Boardroom in the offices of the London 
School Board is to be furnished at a cost of about goo/. 

A Copy of The Massacre of the Innocents, by Marc: 


| Antonio, after Raphael, of which a facsimile’ has appeared in. 


The Architect, was sold at Christie’s on Wednesday for 190/. 


The Local Government Board have assented to the pro- 
posal to purchase land at Hither Green, Lewisham, for a fever 
hospital, at a price not exceeding 22,500/. 

Mr. Williamson, M.P., on Wednesday laid the foundation- 


| stone of the new infirmary in Springfeld Park, Lancaster, which. 


is to cost 20,000/. 

A New Chancel is to be erected in connection with St 
Thomas’s Church, Seaforth, Liverpool, of which benefice Mr. 
Gladstone is the patron. The chancel will cost about 1,500/., 
and will provide 100 additional sittings. 


Mr. F. J. Williamson, of Esher, has received the com- 
mission for the bust of Lord Tennyson, which is to be placed 
in the Guildhall. It is expected that the bust will be completed: 
about the end of October. 


A Town Hall is about to be erected at Clontarf, one of the 
suburbs of Dublin. 


The Third Edition of Mr. E. S. Roscoe’s useful “ Digest 
of Cases Relating to the Construction of Buildings” has 
appeared. As our readers’ may be aware, the arrangement is. 
alphabetical, and the principles are given in the condensed form 
The little book 
has much to recommend it. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue odd way in which the Legislature and the Courts regard 
architectural work was again exemplified in the Court of 
Appeal on Tuesday. Lord Gerarp recently purchased 
the Eastwell Park estate in Kent for 198,000/. 
however, by arrangement, a settled estate, and therefore his 
lordship’s liberty in dealing with it was impeded. Lord 
GeRARD wished to improve the mansion by erecting two 
towers which were to be utilised in connection with water- 
supply, by building a porch that would be in keeping with 
the style of the house and an addition to the east wing, by 
facing the north front with stone, renewing copings and finials, 
and by adding a new roof. It was also proposed to erect a 
small chapel, since no Roman Catholic church is found in 
the neighbourhood. New stabies were also to be constructed 
at a cost of 6,500/. Altogether in connection with the 
mansion-house it was proposed to expend 17,500/. As 
there was no house for the agent it was contemplated to 
build one at a cost of 750/. 
improvements were not for the benefit of the property and 
Lord GErarp therefore applied that the outlay should be 
paid out of the “capital moneys” by the trustees. This 
course was the more reasonable as his lordship is expending 
between 30,000/. and 40,000/. on improvements on his own 
account. The application was rejected by Mr. Justice 
Curry, as the works did not correspond with those com- 
prised in the cede of the Settled Land Acts as necessary. 
Lord Grrarp appealed but in vain. The Lords Justices 
said there was nothing to authorise laying out “ capital 
moneys” in making an ugly house beautiful, and the pro- 
posed improvements were described as mere amenities, 
luxuries arising from a desire to indulge architectural taste 
or artistic fancies on the part of a tenant for life. 


law, which are as much opposed to expenditure on archi- 
tecture as on any irrational luxury. A man who is sup- 
posed to be sane can of course lay out’ his own money in 
raising examples of art, but in that case he must be inde- 
pendent of the Courts. If from his position he can in any 
way be brought under their control he will discover that 
architecture is supposed to be as dangerous as alchemy, 
and outlay on it to be as wasteful as the search for the 


philosopher’s stone, unless, of course, there is a certainty of | 


immediate profit. If Lord Grrarp could have stated that 


somebody was willing to become a tenant for the house if. : 
/to a completion, under the superintendence of Messrs. 


it were beautified, his application would probably be 
approved. 


THE admissions to the Legion of Honour on_ the 
occasion of the French Féte of Friday last, the 14th inst., 
include the following painters:—M. GAGLIARDINI, 
Quost, M. Guritton, M. Moutte, M. Damoye ; M. VER- 
LET, sculptor, M. Gufrarp, engraver, M. THESMARD, 
enameller, and M. Foran, the caricaturist. The Comte 
Henri DELABORDE, the secretary of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, has been raised to the rank of commander. As usual 
no architects’ names appear among the selected representa- 
tives of the arts, but the Minister of Public Instruction was 
not forgetful of M. CuarLes Errarp, architect, of Mar- 
seilles, and to that extent architecture has been fortunate in 
gaining notice. 


THE announcement that the third column which, with 
the two now standing in the Piazzetta, the Doge DoMENICO 
SELVA received from Constantinople in the eleventh century, 
is likely to be rescued from the muddy lagoon where it has 
been lying for eight hundred years, is enough to enhance 
the interest in which Venice will always be held. The legend 
of the loss of the column has been’ discredited, but if the 
Italian Government will provide the money for raising the 
mass and the column can be successfully rescued, a great 


many more of the local legends will find believers. Accord- | 


ing to the divers the buried column corresponds in size with 
those in the Piazzetta, one of which supports a winged lion 
and the other a group of St. THEopore and his crocodile. It 
would be more probable that the relic was discovered if 


It could not be said that the | 


The | 
decision is entirely in keeping with the principles of English | 


M. | 


| boundless. 


there was a little difference in the dimensions, for even in 
the legend it is not declared that the three columns which 
came from ALEXIUS COMNENUS were alike in size or colour. 
| If the Venetians required thirty columns the Emperor 
| would have bestowed them, for his gratitude for the services’ 
| they rendered him against the Normans seemed to be 
If they were not given the Venetians could 
take them. 


It became, | 


| worth visiting. 


PERMISSION has been granted to place a memorial 
plaque on the Théatre-Frangais in the Rue de Richelieu, 
Paris, recording that the first exhibition of the Académie 
Royale of painting and sculpture was held in a building on 
that site in 1667. Afterwards the exhibitions were trans- 
ferred from the Palais Royal to the Louvre. From 1790 
the building was assigned to theatrical purposes, In that 
year it was known as the “ Variétés. Amusantes.” Next 
year it was the “ Théatre de la Rue de Richelieu,” in 1792 


| qt was called “Théatre de la République,” and in 1799 the 


A‘ Comédie-Frangaise.” It is worth noting that the Council 
of the Salon date their exhibitions from 1673 instead of 
1667, and this year’s show is described as the one hundred 
and eleventh. 


Tus year’s meeting of the British Association will be 
held at Nottingham: The President’s address will be 
delivered on September 13. From the experience of the 
past it is anticipated that the meeting will be successful 
in the sense which is now understood, but every year the 
difficulty increases of discovering novelties which can be 
presented in the sections. Science is mainly occupied witb 
details which have interest only for specialists, and are not 
adapted to be employed as subjects for popular addresses. 
Of late years the Association meetings are mainly utilised 
by people who are glad to be allowed to pose as scientists 
at a cheap rate, and who ’'wish to secure admission to 
places which are closed against them at other times. The 
local committees are endeavouring to provide for such 
supporters by arranging excursions, and fortunately in the 
neighbourhood of Nottingham there are houses which are 
A sum of 3,o00/. will be required to meet 
the expenses, and about one-half has been raised. 


THE annual meeting of the British School at Athens was 
held in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries on Wednes- 
day. The report stated that the year just ended was rather 
of quiet progress than of sensational achievement, and that 
the number of students admitted had been fully up to the 
average. ‘The work at Megalopolis was this year carried 


BaTHER and Benson, by the clearing out of the Thersilion. 
This very interesting building and the theatre now pre- 
sented great attractions to all visitors. No further site for 
excavation had yet been decided upon, but towards the end 
of the season a preliminary trial was made on the site of 
Aegosthena, at the extreme east corner of the Corinthian 
Gulf. Though little was known of this city in ancient times, 


| the extant walls, which presented a remarkably perfect 


example of the fortification of probably the fifth century, 
sufficed to show that it was a place of no little importance. 
The school had, as in former years, been visited by many 
English travellers, and had been found of practical value 
in supplying them with information and guidance. The 
relations of the school with the other foreign institutes in 
Athens and with the Greek archzological authorities con- 
tinued to be most friendly. The committee once more 
urged upon all who were interested in the matter to use 
their utmost efforts to secure either substantial donations or 
annual subscriptions towards the support of the school. 
While the British School is endeavouring to subsist on the 
most limited means, the Germans are able to undertake 
expensive operations. 


A LARGE party of Belgian archeologists will arrive in 
London on July 31, and prior to setting out on a tour in 
the north and east of England will be received at the 
Mansion House by the Lord Mayor, at the South 
Kensington Museum by the authorities of the Department, 
and at St. James’s Hall by the Society of Architects. The 
reception by the Society of Architects is on August 1, and 


| 


promises to be a large and influential gathering. 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL DREAM OF LONDON 


STREETS.* 
E suppose there are not many Londoners who, after 
\) \ a visit to a continental capital, are not disappointed 
when they return to the “Great Metropolis.” We have a 
more stable government and greater wealth than are 
found abroad ; our comforts are more solid, and, in spite of 
fogs, smoke and rain, we have fewer enemies to health, but 
our streets are not so pleasant to the eyes. Foreigners who 
come among us and who see so many things which they 
covet, never propose to adopt our system of laying out 
streets. Is it possible to remove some of the worst of the 
defects which compel strangers to undervalue us and cause 
much inconvenience to inhabitants of the Metropolis? or, in 
other words, can “a comprehensive system of street im- 
provements ” be realised in our time in London? These 
are the important questions which Mr. CawsTon has under- 
taken to answer. 

The time he considers to be opportune. If an attempt 
has. not been made to remodel London, he ascribes the 
neglect ‘to the fact that London has never possessed a 
real municipality, and has consequently lacked the unity of 
purpose and common pride that effective self-government 
alone can give.” Times have, however, changed, “‘and the 
probability that London is now for the first time about to 
acquire a satisfactory and powerful municipal government, 
seems to make it desirable that yet another attempt should 
be made.” ‘There is no doubt that such improvements as 
are sought after can never be accomplished unless they are 
initiated and followed out by a stronger authority than has 
hitherto held sway in London, but the “common pride ” 
which Mr. Cawsron desiderates as a factor in the metamor- 
phosis seems less easy to be created. It appears to us to be 
as difficult to take pride in so vast a conglomeration of 
houses and men as to grasp the infinite. It needs extra- 
ordinary persuasive powers to compel the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict, a parish, or even a street to realise how they can have an 
interest in common. It is only in the very circumscribed 
wards of the City, where a large proportion of the inhabit- 
ants take pleasure in wire-pulling, that we find an approach 
to an agreement about such things. In most parts of the 
Metropolis next-door neighbours believe it is etiquette to 
remain as strangers, and when the elements decline to 
admit a law of attraction, it is not plain how they can be 
readily made to combine in support of questions of 
amenity. We-have no wish to consider problems that 
relate to social forces, but it is to them that London streets 
owe their present peculiar appearance, and without a sort 
of revolution in those forces we may despair of seeing 
comprehensive schemes of improvement accomplished. 

By his description and views of what has been done, not 
only in Paris, Vienna and Berlin, but in Glasgow and 
Birmingham, Mr. Cawston appeals to the pride which 
Londoners are supposed to possess. He admits of course 
that the conditions of those cities were not the same as now 
exist in London, and that much deliberation should be 
exercised before any comprehensive improvement is entered 


on. As regards the information that should be pre- 
liminary, Mr. Cawsron offers the following suggestions :— 


The gradual formation and working out of the details of a plan for 
improving so large an area as London is in itself a laborious and 
Jengthy work. It may be of some assistance if I attempt to indicate 
the lines on which I venture to think this work might preceed. 

I. To speedily complete the resurvey of London as it now exists, 
and provide for recording future alterations, 

2. To lay down on a large scale-map of London the new thorough- 
fares essential to any general scheme for improving the more central 
districts, and, where necessary, the widening of existing streets, 

3- To also lay down any new main lines of thoroughfares for the 
proper development of the outer districts, leaving Jess impo:tant new 


roads to be added from time to time as the properties become ripe for 
development. 


4. To determine the s 
purposes in each district. 
5. To submit the draft map 
district councils, 
and those other 


pace that it is desirable to leave for recreation 


thus prepared for the consideration of 
the institutes of architects, engineers and surveyors, 
bodies likely to take an interest in the scheme. 

6. To consider suggestions with the aid of an expert committee 
which should advise on the preparation of the fina! plan. 


7. Adoption of the final plan, which should have the force of law, 


* A Comprehensive Scheme for Street Improvements in London. 
Accompanied by maps and sketches, By Arthur Ciwston, A.R.I.B.A, 


I frankly admit, however, the impossibility of regenerating London 
while the existing system of compensation continues. At the present 
time it is not regarded as immoral but almost praiseworthy to make 
public authorities, or in other words the community, pay extravagant 
prices for all the properties required for public purposes, There 
appears to be a conspiracy between our legislators, arbitrators, juries, 
and the large and costly army of professional experts, to squeeze out of 
the public purse many times the real value of every property dealt 
with. The short-sighted policy with regard to compensation at present 
in force makes any thorough scheme of improvement impossible in 
the immediate future on account of the great cost. Nor is this the only 
hindrance. It is well known that directly a property is likely to be 
wanted for any public purpose, it is bought up, by astute and un- 
scrupulous persons who devise means for increasing the compensation 
to bepaid. I say unscrupulous, not because the practice is immoral in 
the eyes of the Jaw, but because a scrupulous man would never attempt 
to gain money by such unpatriotic means. When we have reformed 
our system of assessing compensation, or municipalised the land, which 
is the alternative, the inducements to these unscrupulous speculators 
will cease, and we can then afford to be perfectly open in our 
procedure, The’secrecy that is now adopted, amongst other evil effects 
prevents that public interest in improvements which, if present, would 
tend to create a municipal spirit among us, 


While we reprobate the existing system of profiting un- 
duly by public improvements, it must be said that the 
culprits have in the history of London no precedents of a 
more equitable sort against them. As far as we can go back we 
find that by some fatality individual interests were accepted 
as paramount. London as we see it is evidence of indi- 
vidual effort acting indépendently and with selfish aims 
alone to gain it. On that account it is no wonder that 
amidst so much that is amazing there is also an absence of 
that unity which can only be insured when there is a 
supreme controlling power, that can take wide views of 
policy and does not forget the future while dealing with the 
present. No power exercised by kings or parliaments was 
ever strong enough to control London or to direct its aims 
towards a definite goal. If we may say so, the Metropolis 
always bore some resemblance to a coral reef. There 
was an immense amount of animation but not’ much 
variety, and the mass could be increased or diminished 
without any loss or gain of character. It is merely a ques- 
tion of time for a limited aggregation of polypiaria to ex- 
tend in all directions, but however long the process may 
continue there seems to be no development of purpose 
except the simple one of repetition of the original ‘form. 
The Metropolis is made up of a great many little Londons 
all having more or less completeness or independence of 
each other. 

As regards streets, their peculiar planning has almost an 
individual and local character that is of very long standing. 
With all their foresight and organising power, the Romans 
do not appear to have realised the possibilities of a station 
having so favourable a position, and they left no lines in 
Londinium to guide Britons and Saxons in arranging the 
town. As well as can be now made out, it was the endeavour 
of the inhabitants during centuries to keep close to the 
river, and consequently the houses were huddled together 
without regard to amenity or sanitation. Old London, 
when sparsely populated, must on that account have been 
an uncomfortable place to abide in, and it is no wonder 
EpwarpD THE Conressor abandoned the palace in it, .pre- 
ferring to reside amidst the swamps of Westminster. The 
city was extended, but several bodies of monks and nuns 
were able to secure comparatively large areas of land for 
their establishments, and as many churches were planted 
within the walls, all of which must be respected, 
the laying out of long and straight streets became 
impracticable. The citizens also grudged the use of 
land for streets, and in consequence the projecting upper 
storeys of the houses came almost into contact. As late as 
the sixteenth century the streets were said to be “ very 
perylous and noyous,” but in spite of the inconvenience 
suffered by customers the citizens were able to amass 
wealth. ‘They imagined, no doubt, there was a connection 
between narrow, dark and tortuous streets and prosperity. 
The belief seemed to become stronger as time went on, 
and it was powerful enough to prevent the adoption of such 
schemes as WREN’s and Evetyn’s when there was an 
Opportunity to Jay out London on a rational plan. Thenas 
now public interests were sacrificed to the greed of 


| individuals, which the authorities of the age sanctioned 


instead of restraining. 


London : Edward Stanford. 


The Thames dictated that westward the city must make 
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its way. The utility of the river to traders native and | 
foreign did not end at Blackfriars, and for the advantage of | 
London and Westminster there ought to have been a river- 
side thoroughfare at an early date. But great nobles were | 
rewarded with plots of ground along the silent highway, 

and their mansions and gardens had to be avoided. North- 

wards and westwards there were similar sacred spots, and | 
as they were only obtainable at prices that were arbitrary, 
the wonder is that the streets of London are as regular as 
we find them. In some places it seems a sort of miracle | 
that streets and houses exist. 

However London might extend itself the power of the | 
oldest part continued to be exercised. This is seen in | 
the circumstance that so many of the streets on plan tend 
towards the City, and especially the thoroughfares. Neces- 
sity so far prevailed. But bya sort of instinct all the 
divisions and subdivisions of London were made as com- 
plete as possible by having business premises at no great 
distance from private residences, in order to remove the | 
obligation to seek elsewhere for anything that might be 
required. ‘The banks were at length compelled to admit 
the advantage of the arrangement, and by opening branches 
throughout the Metropolis, made voyages to the City no | 
longer compulsory. Many circumstances, in fact, combined 
to enable people to dispense with such great lines of approach 
as are to be seen abroad. Nor can it be denied that their 
absence is not altogetheran evil. If in London we possessed 
such agreeable roads as the Paris boulevards we might have 
a vast number of jf/d@meurs among us. Just as the hard 
English weather makes hard English men, the narrow streets | 
of the City compelled people to reside beyond the walls, 
and ata later time made them seek their homes in the | 
country or by the sea. An immense amount of dawdling 
and frittering away of life must be put down to the broad 
ways of Continental cities. All the foreign commotions 
have their origin in towns rather than in the country, and 
hence so many thinkers rest their hopes for the future on 
the peasant instead of on the brilliant cynics of the cafés. 
There is no doubt that the most Jdéasé Londoners 
have the faculty to accommodate themselves to alterations, | 
and if the Metropolis could be intersected by very wide 
thoroughfares with lofty buildings, all classes would make 
use of them without much loss of character. 

That there is scope enough for Haussmannising London 
is beyond question. Mr. Cawston shows on his maps 
some of the lines of communication which would be neces- 
sary before the Metropolis could bear comparison. with 
foreign capitals. Every architect and builder must devoutly 
wish for such a consummation, although a more 
courageous age must arrive before it can be considered 
with attention. The Scotch proverb says if we try for 
a silk gown we have a chance of obtaining a sleeve 
of it, and the putting forth of schemes that are carefully 
worked out may have the effect of persuading the authorities 
to realise London as a whole when they are projecting 
street improvements, and not to allow parochialism to have 
its own way when it declares that big streets carry away trade 
from established centres, and that it is wiser to seek means 
to increase trade than to alter its direction. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that in England, and in 
London especially, questions of profit and loss must not 
be neglected. In Paris the aim of the projectors of 
the street improvements was primarily the creation of 
facilities to control the inhabitants by means of cavalry and 
artillery, and hence not only adequate breadth was _ pro- 
vided, but the streets were made to form a system of | 
triangulation which would help the strategy of the com- 
manders. The financial value of the improvements is 
suggested by the indifference of all the Parisians to the | 
opening out of the few yards which would make the | 

| 
} 


Boulevard Haussmann complete. Happily in England we | 
need not give a thought to the value of our streets ina | 
military sense, and we can base the discussion of their | 
utility on the most prosy considerations. One fact is 
certain, that if the space required for new thoroughfares 
will have to be paid for on the prices which now prevail in 
the market, the owners and occupiers of the properties 
which Mr. Cawston marks out for removal need not be 
apprehensive of disturbance. 

But the handsome volume is none the less interesting. 


All of us have occasionally to speculate on ‘what might | 


have been” if paltry circurmstances were not so powerful. 
In Mr. Cawston’s plates we can see how much could be 
made of London if it were not that money ruled most 
things. Buildings which at present are supposed to have 


| little architectural value are found to acquire an interest 


that is surprising under the conditions which Mr. CawsTon 
imagines. It would be delightful to have such magnifi- 
cent vistas in London, but the present generation must 
forego them, mainly because the former inhabitants thought 
more about their houses than the streets. 


SOME MASTERS OF ORNAMENT.* 


AM not altogether satisfied with the indeterminate title of 
these lectures. It should have been the masters of orna- 
ment, but who are the masters? That is a question no man 
can well determine, not because one would have any hesitation 
—certainly I should have none—in placing first those one 
thought worthiest, but because the masters of ornament, per- 
haps because it is only of ornament that they were masters, are 
for the most part quite unknown. 

History tells us next to nothing of the workmen of ancient 
or Medizeval times, nor do we know much more of the per- 
sonality of those Oriental artificers to whom design seems to 
have been verily a second nature, ornament a sort of second 
speech, or rather, one might say, spontaneous song. 

Even when by chance mention happens to be made in 
documents sufficiently authentic of the name of some cunning 
workman, one can never be quite sure as to what is actually 
due to him. Any great reputation absorbs the lesser reputa- 
tions which go to make it; and the fame of the ornamentist in 
particular is apt to be swallowed up in that of the more illus- 
trious fine artist with whom it is his lot to be associated. 


| That is not very much to be wondered at; it is perhaps only 


natural ; but it is unfortunate for the artist whose work hap- 
pens to be merely ornamental, and unfortunate perhaps for 
ornament, seeing that there is so much the less temptation to 
an artist of any ambition to enter the ranks of design, so much 
the less inducement to remain in them once there. 

Account for it as we may, the fact remains that it is quite 
impossible to identify at this date the greater number of even 
the most accomplished artists in ornament. It is not until the 
Renaissance or until the spirit of the Renaissance is in the air 
that the individual ornamentist begins occasionally to emerge 
from obscurity, and until quite modern times it was no uncom- 
mon fate for him to work and die unknown beyond the work- 
shop. ‘The nearer the work approaches our own time the more 
likelihood is there of our knowing who it was that did it ; and 
as the progress of ornament from the sixteenth century to the 
nineteenth has been in the main from good to worse, one may 
almost say that our knowledge ‘of the man responsible for the 
work is in inverse ratio to its merit, or that the poorer the art 
the more we know about the artist. At any rate, it is only of 
some of the masters that we can speak with anything like cer- 
tainty. And if these happen not always to be the worthiest, or 
if it is not always of the most worthy that there is most to be 
said, that is one of those unfortunate circumstances for which 
no one in particular is responsible ; we can only discuss that of 
which we have means of knowing something. Still, it would 
be hard if some good did not come out of any inquiry con- 
ducted with the desire really to get at the truth. 

What matters it about the workman ? it may be asked; the 
work is there for our delight and inspiration. It is that which 
vitally concerns us, never mind who did it. Thatis so. But 
apart from the desire to do justice to the workman, and the 
personal interest in him which workers in the same art naturally 
feel, some knowledge of the man, his circumstances and sur- 
roundings, cannot but help us better to understand and appre- 
ciate the work he did. 

Another difficulty in dealing with the earlier masters is that 
we have to do with times when all art was decorative more or 
less, or at any rate confined within limits which we now define 
as decoration, and when the painter, the sculptor, the engraver 
and whoever was concerned in art were one and all ornamentists 
also in a way ; and as a matter of fact we know that it was out 
of the ranks of ornamentists, goldsmiths and the like that the 


| first painters came. 


If, however, it were attempted to review those painters, 
sculptors and.others in whose work is included something of 
ornamental design, there would be literally no limit to these 
lectures. The utmost it is possible to do is to call attention to 
those among them who distinguished themselves in ornament, 
whose names are by rights associated with it, and who seem to 
have had a vocation for it. Even then there are many famous 
names connected with design, and even with ornamental 


* A Cantor Lecture by Mr. Lewis F. Day, published in the 
Fournal of the Society of Arts. 
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design, which my scope compels me to pass briefly by, if I so 
much as mention them at all. 

May I confess a certain scepticism as to the many many- 
sidedness of all but a very select few of the past? Doubtless 
it was more possible in days of old than now it is to be pro- 
ficient in several kinds of art. Art was then more one; it was 
not the fashion to specialise ; there was no such extraordinary 
prestige attached to the painter as to lift him altogether above 
the goldsmith or the bronze-founder : the artist was a crafts- 
man first and last. Moreover, the limitations of the artistic 
horizon—the fact that a man had no concern about styles or 
style, but worked serenely on in the manner of his day, and 
that the fashion changed but slowly, as compared with the hey- 
presto transformation scenes of to-day—all this made it possible 
tor him to be up to date, perhaps, in several crafts. Here and 
there a giant among them may have been master of all the 
arts ; but even in those days giants, one is inclined to believe, 
were not quite so common as biographers would have us believe, 
and when we are informed that such a one was architect, 
painter, sculptor, engraver, soldier, engineer, philosopher and 
poet, it is no more than reasonable precaution to take that state- 
ment with just a grain of salt. 

We know how boastful some men are; we know how 
tempting it is to have a finger in the pie (though we be any- 
thing but expert in cookery) ; we know how a man distinguished 
m any sort is accepted without question as an oracle on any 
and every subject ; we know how insatiable a great reputation 
ean be, and how greedily it devours the smaller fry that come 
within itsrange. And of this small fry the ornamentist is one 
of the first to be gulped up. His identity is lost in that of the 
sculptor who carved the figure-work associated with his orna- 
ment, or both identities are merged in that of the architect. 
Later it was the painter who predominated and stamped his 
name, so to speak, on all the lesser arts, and that although he 
were no Raphael, but only a Rubens or even a Le Brun. 

The fact is there were editors in those days also, and editors, 
too, who were not content with suppressing the names of their 
contributors, but who would have had us believe that the staff 
were mere hands obedient to and dependent upon the genius of 
Pecksniff. 

When, therefore, the details of ornamental painting or 
€arving are attributed to a man whose hands were obviously 
so full with other and bigger work that it is impossible he could 
have found time for such minutia, and when in such detail 
there seems to be nothing to indicate that he had any hand in 
it, when it has perhaps a character to be found in the other 
work with which he had certainly nothing to do, then, although 
it may be difficult or even impossible to identify at this time of 
day the man who really did it, one may safely conclude that the 
utmost that belongs to the great man is the credit of having 
employed a good workman, for, then as now, the administrator 
of any great and comprehensive artistic undertaking was 
dependent upon the support of a number of artists, some of 
them his inferiors, if at all, only in administrative ability. 

Raphael, for example, was only one, although in his own 
line by far the most brilliant, of a brilliant group of decorators, 
and it would be as absurd to suppose that he is individually 
responsible for all that is now attributed to him, as to imagine 
that Wren in the midst of rebuilding the City of London, with 
dozens of churches on his hands, St. Paul’s, and heaven knows 
what besides, could by any human possibility have given any- 
thing more than a very casual attention to the ornamental 
details of his buildings. The style of Grinling Gibbons would 
have been a little less loose, perhaps, if he had. 

The identity of the majority, lost in the sound of a few 
sonorous names, it is now too late to discover; I propose to 
attempt very little in that way. I am very far indeed from 
professing to have found out anything new about the masters of 
ornament. Ornament, and not the masters of it, has been my 
study in life ; and my interest in the men, I may confess, was 
aroused only as I got by experience inevitably to know more of 
them. I am very much in the position of Mrs. Jamieson, 
whose prettily expressed apology to her readers would suit my 
case at least as well as hers. I have had a peep through the 
gateway into a new field of study, and am eager to call my 
c€ompanions and fellow-workers to come and see also what I| 
have been fortunate enough to catch a glimpse of. 

What I do bring to the study of the masters is an acquaint- 
ance with ornament more intimate than the historian is likely 
to possess; and, if I cannot claim to have unearthed any 
buried reputation, I can hope to point out which of the well- 
known men were masters of ornament, and which of the less 
famous deserve the title of master. 

But what I have mainly to talk about is their work ; and, I 
take it, you do not so much come here to learn from me historic 
facts, which you could gather for yourselves from books already 
published, as to hear what this workman may have to say about 
those workmen in whom he recognises his masters, 

And you must look to me for no impartial judgment—rather 
the reverse. Strive as he may, and as an honest man will, to 
be fair, an artist cannot but be prejudiced. He would be no 


artist if his sympathies were not so quickly kindled by work of 
some kinds that he scarce did justice to performance more 
remote from his temperament. And an artist must judge 
according to his temperament ; it is that which makes him an 
artist. With a mind quite free from bias he might have made, 
perhaps, a very excellent and worthy judge, but never an artist 
at all. 

Now, as to who these artists were—who were the masters of 
ornament? ‘Their names are a puzzle, to begin with. The 
ornamentist came, ordinarily, from a family which had no 
name—the great family of workmen who were distinguished 
rather by the name of their native place than by a patronymic, 
for which they had perhaps not as a rule much use. One name 
was enough for a Christian. It was enough to distinguish John 
from Jacob, or John the carver from John the painter. And 
only when the Johns and Jacobs became too many, as in towns 
of any considerable extent they soon would of course, was it 
found convenient to call one John Jacobsson and another John 
Johnsson, and so ad infinitum. A stranger workman was 
habitually called after his native place ; he was Nicholas of 
Pisa (one has to remember that Pisano was not a family name), 
Mino of Fiesole, William of Marseilles, or he was just called 
the German or the Spaniard. A nickname was thought quite 
enough to be known by. It may have been “John of the 
Bridge” or “ James of the Oak.” If he was short he went by 
the name of the “little painter ;” if he was a dandy by the 
title of “little gentleman ;” if his hair was red he might simply 
be called “carrots ;” all of which nomenclature may at the 
time have been distinctive enough ; but at this distance of date 
it only seems to make history hazier than it need have been. 
And when learned gentlemen unearth the real name of the 
man and would substitute it for the name ‘we know, the con- 
fusion of the unlearned is worse confounded than ever. 

In Italy—as though men’s names were not already mixed 
enough—it was no uncommon thing for an artist to take on the 
name of his master, Sansovino, or whatever it may have been. 
That is a practice which may be attributable in some degree to 
hero worship on the part of the pupil. A man’s artistic instinct 
would, doubtless, have prompted him to make a name for him- 
self; but on the other hand there was money in the name of a 
distinguished master, and the pupil adopted it, or his master 
perhaps bequeathed it to him as a legacy—probably very much 
to his commercial advantage—just as nowadays a man of busi- 
ness will, properly enough, carry on his trade under the name 
of no matter whom, so long as it be better known in the market 
than his own. 

Another difficulty in tracing the names of the masters arises 
from the haphazard way in which they are spelt. A Nether- 
lander will spell his name in as many as half a dozen different 
ways—there is often a doubt even as to the initial letter of his 
name—one never knows whether to look among the F’s or the 
V’s for it, and a syllable more or less at the end of the name 
counts for nothing. If no one had ever heard of Shakespeare 
until now there might be some difficulty in identifying him 
under the numerous forms of his name that have been adopted. 

Our knowledge of the workman as distinguished from his 
work begins practically with the Renaissance ; the Medizeval 
craftsman is for the most personally quite unknown to us and 
unknowable. The assertion of the artist’s personality is perhaps 
a sign of the Renaissance spirit. 

The movement begins, as we know, in Italy, and it will be 
convenient, therefore, for us to begin there, with the men who 
initiated it, and then to follow it across the Alps, and see what 
Northern and Western artists made of it, as its influence pene- 
trated through Europe. 

Already in the thirteenth century, when we in England were 
only beginning to perfect the earliest phase of Gothic art, the 
Pisan sculptors were going to the antique for inspiration—or 
perhaps it should be said it went to them and offered its beauty 
unbidden—for there had been brought to Pisa by the ships 
which put in at that port considerable spoils in the shape of 
Greek marbles, some of which are to be found to this day in 
the Campo Santo there. 

But of Niccolla and his son Giovanni of Pisa (1205-75) 
we have no evidence that they excelled in ornament at all ; nor 
do we know how far Arnolfo the architect (1232-1310) is re- 
sponsible, if at all, for the decorative detail of the Duomo at 
Florence, or whether Andrea Tafi, who designed the mosaics of 
the dome of the Baptistery there, had any hand in the perfect 
ornamental inlay of its pavement—probably not, since it was 
he who introduced into Tuscany what Vasari calls “the im- 
proved manner.” 

With the work of Giotto (1276-1336) we certainly do find a 
very characteristic form of ornament, that, namely, which was 
initiated from the geometric mosaics of the Cosmati, a most 
noted example of which occurs in the chapel of the Arena at 
Padua. You know the kind of thing ; it is made up entirely of 
little squares and triangles, just as though it were actual inlay, 
It forms a very satisfactory framework to the pictures ; it has 
the merit of restraint and subjection, but it is at best only an 
imitation. The merit of such invention as there may be in-it 


— 


‘more suggestive of paradisiacal calm than the more tormented 


served at least to protect the ware—the colour, which he after- 
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belongs neither to Giotto, if he had anything to do with it, nor 
to the Cosmati, who popularised, if they did not introduce, the | 
mosaic itself in Italy, but to the Mohammedans, from whom | 
‘they borrowed it—as the Italians borrowed also, after the taking 
of Constantinople in 1204, that kind of interlacing ornament 
which is so characteristically Byzantine. 

One other kind of thirteenth-century ornament is found in | 
association with Giotto’s paintings. It consists of a variety of | 
ornamental foliage about half-way between Gothic leafage and 
the Classic scroll. That was imitated, I take it, from stone 
carving. It was usually unpretentious in design, well balanced 
and composed, but rather thick and clumsy in detail, with | 
blunt outlines and a certain Jeathery look, even when it was | 
marble, as on the exterior of the Duomo at Florence, and of 
the famous Campanile. 

Something of the same character we find in the work of | 
Andrea Orcagna (13¢8-6&), whose work brings us well into | 
the fourteenth century. He was architect, painter and sculptor, | 
fut he began as a goldsmith; and it is not unlikely that he | 
designed himself the ornamental details of his famous taber- | 
nacle in the church of Or’ San Michele. The ornament there 
is carved in white marble, and the background is inlaid with 
coloured marbles. The design is singularly compact, and its | 
breadth is not frittered away. Altogether is it rather a good | 
specimen of early fourteenth-century work—of the trecento, 
as the Italians call the period. 

Parallel, if not precisely contemporary, with our English 
Decorated period, we find, in Italy, a very pronounced move- | 
ment in the direction of naturalism. Natural foliage is as 
characteristic of the quattro-cento as of the style we call 
Decorated—only more so. It is the difference between the 
stalls at Amiens and the gates of the Baptistery at Florence. 

Ghiberti (1381-1455) represents very fairly the art of the 
day, and had very likely a good deal to do with the direction it 
took. His famous gates, however, hardly come into the cate- 
gory of ornament; and if Michel Angelo ever really meant 
that they were fit for the gates of Paradise, and was not merely 
indulging in compliment—well, he must have had a rather 
florid idea of Paradise. 

In the ornament framing these same doors, Ghiberti shows 
himself master of everything but ornament. There is much to 
admire, much that every one must admire, in the masterly 
modelling of those borders, of which two specimens are shown | 
upon the screen, but it is not precisely ornament. No one would 
gather from it that he had ever studied in the workshop of his 
father-in-law the goldsmith. We have in Ghiberti one of the 
very few men of that early date of whom a modern realist 
might heartily approve. He was a law to himself. He be- 
longed to no school and, happily, he founded none. Surround- 
ing one of the other doors there is some earlier foliage in very 
delicate relief (perhaps by Andrea Pisano), which is much 


detail of the popular artist and much more ornamental. 

Luca della Robbia (1400 81), although he also showed a 
leaning towards natural foliage in his design, treated it in a | 
more decorative manner. He, too, was originally a goldsmith, 
and his early training in ornament stood him to the end in 
good stead. There is usually a breadth about the treatment of | 
his favourite garlands of fruit and flowers which goes far to | 
make them decorative, and some of his little flower panels are 
quite admirable. His rendering of ancient ornamental detail 
is graceful and free : it is neither quite like old work nor quite 
like other men’s rendering of it ; and it has always the character 
of clay. A modeller could tell at once from the character of | 
the ornament in the pilasters on the screen that it was modelled | 
and not carved. Luca's delightfully ornamental treatment of | 
cherubim may also fairly be called his own. No one knew | 


‘better how to design a wreath of cherubic faces nestling among 


downy wings, and they fulfil the ornamental function of a frame 
or border perfectly. As colourists neither Luca nor his suc- 
cessors were happy. There was some excuse for the white | 
glaze with which he began by covering his terra-cottas—it 


wards added, was only one more misguided attempt in the 
direction of naturalism. It added, doubtless, to the popularity | 
of his work, but by no means to its artistic charm. All sculp- 
ture may have at first been coloured and as much like life as 
possible. A rude form of carving may have been all the better 
for it. It may be quite possible to reconcile the conflicting 
claims of form and colour in the shape of painted sculpture, | 
only Luca did not do it, nor yet his successors. 

There was quite a succession of Della Robbias, and we are 
rather apt to confuse their work. The most remarkable of the | 
family, after Luca, were Andrea, the nephew of Luca (1435- | 
1525), who modelled the dear little bambini on the facade of | 
the hospital at Florence, and (1469-1529) Giovanni, the son of 
Andrea, who modelled the frieze outside that other hospital 
at Pistoja. Another son of Andrea’s went to France (1488- 
1566). 

Desiderio da Settignano (1428), who was the son of a 
smason, began, no doubt, by cutting his teeth, so to speak, on | 


| ornamental work, and never lost his taste for it. Heand Mino 


da Fiesole (1431-86) worked at one time together, and the 
manfier of the two men is very similar. Vasari calls Mino the 
pupil of Desiderio, on whom, he says, Mino founded himself so 
much as to seek the grace he gave to his figures rather than the 


| natural truth. The all-important thing, so far as ornament is 


concerned, is that they did both seek that same grace, which is 
the excuse for ornament. A distinguished critic calls their 
work “dry.” I notice that whenever a man by chance shows 
any sense of severe restraint in design lovers of the florid call 
his work hard and dry. If that monument is dry, why then I 
like my sculpture dry. How far the design on the screen is 
original it is difficult to know. There is almost its counterpart 
in the church of St. Domenico, at Bologna, by Francesco di 


| Simone, who was a pupil of Verrocchio, but that is dated 1477, 


and Desiderio da Settignano died in 1464—s0 that he at least 
has the priority. Possibly both men founded themselves upon 
a common original. Anyway this is very beautiful work, and 
quite characteristic of the period. 

Andrea Mantegna (1431-15c6) can hardly be omitted from 
the list of those who have shown some mastery of ornament. 
His love for it is manifest in the details of those famous 
designs of his we are so fortunate as to have at Hampton 
Court, details which give them no little of their richness, and 
place them among decorative as distinct from pictorial designs. 
Mantegna evidently was very seriously caught by the Classic 
fever : a great part of his ornament is not so much founded on 
the antique as taken from it. Apart from his tapestry cartoons 
he produced sundry designs for decorative pilasters, helmets 
and one gold cup (engraved by Hollar), which is in its way 
most certainly a masterpiece. His influence on painting was 
probably as great as Donatello’s upon sculpture. It was 
especially marked in Germany, where some of the “Little 
Masters” (of whom I shall have something to say in a future 
lecture) founded themselves very deliberately upon his printed 
work, 

Donatello (1386-1468), by the way, is a master, I may 
almost say the master, of early decorative sculpture—no one 
certainly has treated low relief in a way more absolutely suited 
to the purpose of architectural enrichment—but I know of 
nothing in the way of ornamental design which can safely be 
attributed to him. 

Luca Signorelli (1440-1521) is credited with having initiated 
that system of working almost entirely through the human 
figure, which Michel Angelo brought to perfection. If that be 
so, he may be said to have initiated the most disastrous false 
Start ever made in ornamental design. 

The theory of the necessity of figure-work in ornamental 
design, whether as a means to the maste:y of ornament or as a 
means of dignifying it, is a hobby-horse which has run away 
with most of those who set out to guide us in design. 

But Signorelli himself shows, in his decoration at Orvieto, 
where he is quite at his best, that he could bring himself to 
ornamental arabesque, though it came easiest to him to make 
up his scroll of human instead of vegetable forms. And you 
see through it all that he felt the ornamental line, and it was 
that which suggested the figure to him. These are not figures 
taken from his sketch-book and made to do duty for ornament. 
He wanted such and.such lines for purposes of ornament, and 
those lines suggested to him figures human or animal, and the 
action of the figure suggested its occupation. It is as clear to 
me, and I hope it is to you, that Signorelli was trying in that 
pilaster on the screen for ornament, as that the figure was his 
natural mode of expression. Had he respected ornament less, 
he would never have designed like this; had he been less at 
home with the human figure in its every movement, he could 
not have done it. 

The moral is this. If you are a figure draughtsman, and do 
not respect and care for ornament, leave it alone; if youare an 
ornamentist, and do not know the human figure thoroughly, 
leave that alone. 

(To be continued.) 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


HE sixteenth annual meeting of this Society was held on 
Tuesday in the hall, Barnard’s Inn. The chairman, Mr. 
William Morris, moved the adoption of the report, which 
referred in detail to numerous cases in which the Society had 
interested itself, successfully and otherwise, during the year. 
Special allusion was made to Westminster Abbey, and it was 
stated that the attitude on the part of the Dean and Chapter, 
who had declined giving any information as to their intentions 
with regard to the Abbey, could not but cause great disquietude 
amongst those who considered that such treatment as the north 
transept had undergone was destructive of the history of the 
building. As to foreign work, the report said it was gratifying 
io find the Rome correspondent of the 7zmes declaring in.a 
recent letter with regard to the restorations formerly carried ovt 
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in Venice that some disgraceful jobs had been perpetrated 
which quite justified all the remonstrances of their Society, 
whose intervention had effected a great deal of good. The 
report was adopted unanimously. The Rev. Dr. Charles Cox 
read a paper on “The Use and Abuse of Westminster Abbey 
as a National Mausoleum,” in which, after reciting a number 
of historic incidents associated with the edifice, he said it was 
estimated that room could be found for the burial of ninety- 
five more persons, at the outside, within the Abbey. There- 
fore, at the more carefully ordered rate of recent inte: ments, 
it looked as if no pressing case for additional space might 
arise for another century. The walls, however, were so crowded 
that no part of them was available for a single statue. Ifa 
place for really national monumental inscriptions was required 
it would have to be subject to some such regulations as 
governed the National Portrait Gallery, where it was a stand- 
ing rule that persons represented and received should be dead 
not less than ten years, so as to guard agains newspaper fame 
and undue influence. Under the existing condition of things 
he considered it would be unfortunate for the Church, and 
unfair to the State, to associate any new big national Valhalla 
with an ancient and most reverent fabric pertaining to the 
Church Catholic. If any such structure were needed he advo- 
cated the acquisition of a new site not connected with any 
Christian altar. 


TESSERZAs. 
Sciences anid the Arts of Design. 


I a general view of painting and sculpture followed by a 

careful attention to the principles of design requisite to the 
elevated and extensive practice of these arts, we shall find they 
are intimately connected with a considerable portion of the 
circle of knowledge ; so that whether we regard them as en- 
gaged in the representation of the human figure singly or in 
the variety of epic and historical composition, this remark will 
be equally justified. The human figure singly cannot be repre- 
sented without an accurate acquaintance with its structure in 
the bones, muscles, tendons, veins and nerves, together with a 
knowledge of the several organs which contribute their func- 
tions to the continuation of life, whether the subject is in action 
or at rest. This information is generally understood to be 
gained by the science of anatomy ; but then it must be assisted 
by the geometrical forms of the bones, the mechanical structure 
and movement of the joints, the laws of extension and contrac- 
tion in the muscles, with a variety of phenomena relating to 
the internal economy and indicated in the exterior of the 
human form. Considering the relation the arts of design bear 
to all the numerous branches of human knowledge, bring down 
the doctrines of theology and the ideas of philosophy to our 
comprehension by visible figures and symbols—demonstrate 
geometrical and mathematical science—illustrate the anatomy 
and economy of animals—connect the series of natural phe- 
nomena and productions, even to the lower strata of the earth 
and the depths of the sea :—these arts arrest Time himself in 
his course and deliver from his destructive progress the heroes 
of antiquity, the chorus of Helicon, the synod of Olympus and 
theologies of the East ; they make intimates of antiquity and 
posterity ; they set before the naturalist the several orders of 
creation ; they exhibit to the geographer men and countries 
which others have seen for him; and they assist the astronomer 
in figuring the starry heavens. Such are the powers and offices 
of these arts; enlightening an early age with the dawn of 
knowledge, pouring a fuller blaze upon succeeding times, en- 
gaging the affections in worthy contemplations and employ- 
ment, exalting the intelligence and assisting its important and 
most exalted pursuits. 


Christian Symbolism. 
The symbolism of the early Christians exerted a consider- 


able effect on the kinds of adornment adopted in their churches. 
The cross, as an emblem closely connected with the history of 


7 


Christianity, early became a favourite symbol ; and there were | 


others pertaining more or less closely to the same system. But 
the Christians, perhaps from policy, adopted many of the 
symbols used by their Pagan predecessors, giving them, how- 
ever, an altered meaning. That which would have been 
deemed offensive and heretical if interpreted in one sense, 
became revered and welcomed when a different acceptation 
was given to it. Thus, the Bacchanalian subjects of the 
ancients were made typical of the vineyard of faith ; the ear of 
corn, the symbol of plenty among the ancients, was similarly 
changed in meaning. The palm-branch, from indicating 


worldly victories, was made to typify Christian triumphs ; the | 


stag of Diana became the soul thirsting for living waters ; the 
eagle and the lion, from being attributes of Roman gods 
became associated with two of the evangelists; the phoenix, 
the sphinx, the griffin, the chimera, winged cupid and genii, all 
were accepted by the Christians, but with an altered interpreta- 
tion ; the lamb, the peacock and the fish, all were employed 
as symbols. When the Latin Christians had proclaimed their 


independence of the Greek, they carried the practice of sym- 
bolism to a wide extent. In many of the churches built after 
that time, the use of sculptured figures became so prevalent 
that statues were often employed as substitutes for columns and 
mouldings and other architectural members. These figures, 
however, were mostly on the outside of the church; in the 
porch, in niches or on projecting canopies, in horizontal rows. 
against the wall, in vertical_lines up the wall, in lines circulat- 
ing round the arches of porches and windows, in the joints and. 
archivolts of doors, in the frames of windows, in the bases and: 
capitals of columns, or in the architraves and cornices of 
entablatures. As a means of scaring- away demons and evik 
spirits, sculptured figures of lions, sphinxes, griffins and other 
animals, imaginary or real, were placed at the entrance of 
chu:ches and tombs, and at the foot of pulpits and bishops” 
thrones. 
The Latin Cross in Planning. 


All lengthy crosses are called Latin. There are severali 
varieties arising from the gradual lengthening of the eastern or 
chancel limb, which from being at first the shortest, became at 
length in some English examples the longest. We may dis- 
tinguish, first, the original Latin cross, resembling a crucifix,, 
the limb of entrance being the longest, and that opposite the: 
entrance the shortest. The grandest example is the cathedral 
of Pisa, and this is also the form of the clerestory in the ancient 
basilicas ; but then numerous aisles fill out the nave to an equak 
breadth with the transept, thus obliterating all cruciform ap- 
pearance in the ground plan. The second kind of Latin cross. 
is formed by lengthening the chancel, and making both it and 
the nerthern and southern arms all similar. The beautifub 
symmetry of this plan was destroyed by still further lengthen- 
ing the eastern limb, though still keeping it shorter than the 
nave. Examples are abundant in every country : the greatest 
are Milan and Rheims; in England, Ely and Norwich. The 
symmetry was restored by making the eastern and western 
arms equal, as at Amiens and Salisbury, the spires of which are 
in the centres of their length as well as breadth, 


Jewish Synagogues, 


There is no trace of synagogues among the Israelites prior 
to the Babylonish captivity, nor in express terms until a long 
time after. It is collected, however, that the origin of such 
establishments may be referred to that period. Being then 
debarred from their customary religious observances, the 
people were accustomed to assemble on the Sabbath Day to- 
hear portions of the law read and expounded, and those who- 
ultimately returned from exile kept up this custom in Palestine. 
These assemblies or meetings became in due time fixed to- 
certain places, and a regular order was observed in them. 
They existed considerably earlier among the Jews settled in — 
foreign parts than in their own country, where we do not find 
them until the time of the Asmonzean princes, but after their 
introduction they increased rapidly. The synagogues appear 
to have been originally erected outside the towns, in the fields,. 
usually near waters for the convenience of ablution, but they 
were soon introduced into the towns, and were usually on the 
most elevated spots. In large towns there were several, and. 
the Jewish writers affirm that there were 480 in Jerusalem. It 
seems to have been the custom for a synagogue not to be 
opened in any place where ten men could not be found of 
sufficient leisure to attend to its affairs, Where no separate 
building existed a room in some private house was the place of 
meeting. There are no ancient indications that the synagogues 
had any peculiar form, but each of them had a kind of altar or 
table, at which the volume of the law was read, and at the 
east end was an ark or chest in which that volume was kept. 
The seats were so disposed that the face of the people was. 
turned towards this sacred repository and towards the elders, 
who alone sat with their backs to the ark, and their faces to the: 
people. The synagogues were used not only for worship, but 
for holding local courts of justice, which had cognisance of 


| petty offences requiring no higher punishment than stripes, 


which were inflicted on the spot. With some necessary modi- 
fications the ancient usages are still maintained in the modern 
synagogues. The highest ground that can be conveniently 
appropriated is still chosen for the site of a synagogue. In this. 
part of the world it extends east and west, with the entrance or 
principal entrance in the west, that as the people enter and as. 
they sit their faces may be turned towards the land of Canaan. 
The altar or desk is on a. raised platform surrounded by a 
wooden rail, and large enough to contain several persons ; the 
women do not mingle with the men, but have a separate part 
or gallery (if there be one), where a wooden lattice screens. 
them from observation. The men keep their heads covered in 
the synagogues. ‘The first synagogue in England of which we 
have historical knowledge is that which, in the reign of 
William Rufus, existed at Oxford, where the Jews were then 
numerous, but it is likely that they had one then or before in 
London also, as the fact that their only burial-place in England 
was in the spot now called Jewin Street indicates that this was. 
their principal seat. Early in the reign of Henry ITI. the Jews 
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ventured to build in London a synagogue which surpassed all 
the churches of that city in stateliness, and this occasioned its 
being taken from them. Later in the same reign they lost 
another synagogue, which they had erected in the Old Jewry, 
on the complaint of the Friars Penitent in the neighbourhood. 
So late as the reign of George II. the only synagogues allowed 
in England were the two in London—one for the Portuguese | 
Jews in Bevis Marks, and the other for the German Jews in 
Duke’s Place. 


Apparent Magnitude in Architecture. 

When rays of light from points at the surface of an object 
fall on the retina, there may be. produced on the latter an 
agitation extending within short distances about the points to 
which the rays in the pencils are made to converge by pod 
humours of the eye: hence there may arise a perception of a 
fringe or border about a luminous body, and. consequently | 
an apparent enlargement of such body. Thus the image of a | 
star, when seen by the eye, appears to be a disc of sensible | 
magnitude instead of a mere point, which, on account of its 
remoteness, would be the case if the rays of each pencil pro- | 
duced no effect beyond their mathematical point of con- 
vergence. The disc of the sun or of the moon is conceived to | 
be, in like manner, apparently enlarged ; and thus, also, the 
part of the moon which, when the latter is nearly new, is | 
enlightened by the sun, appears to be a portion of a sphere of | 
greater diameter than the part which is more faintly enlightened 
by the rays reflected from the earth. Before the invention of 
telescopes, the apparent magnitudes of celestial bodies were 
very erroneously estimated. Thus Tycho Brahe made the | 
diameter of Venus twelve times, and Kepler made it seven 
times as great as it is now known to be. Telescopes do not 
entirely remove the cause of such error; but, by diminishing | 
the apparent brightness of the bodies, the error in the estima- 
tion of their apparent magnitudes is proportionally diminished. 
Du Séjour, Lexell and other astronomers, on comparing the 
calculated with the observed times of the contacts of the sun 
and moon in eclipses of the former, have, in order to produce 
an agreement between them, found it necessary to diminish the 
apparent semi-diameters of the luminaries by three and a half 
minutes each, on account, itis supposed, of the effects of irradia- 
tion. It is a consequence of irradiation that objects which are 
in reality of equal magnitudes appear frequently to differ 
in size according to their colour or to the quantity of light 
which falls upon them. Sir William Herschel remarked 
«Phil. Trans. 1783) that when a bright circle was viewed 
together with a dark one on a bright ground, the latter always 
appeared smaller than the other; and, in order to correct the 
erroneous estimate of the magnitudes of the columns about 
temples when they are seen against a bright ground, it appears 
that the ancients made the thickness of the columns to increase 
proportionally to the’ distance between them. The reason 
assigned for this practice by Vitruvius (“De Architectura,” | 


Jib. 3, cap. 2) is that the columns with wide intervals being | 
more surrounded by the air than those which are closer, | 
appear on that account to be more slender. It must be observed, | 
however, that the perceptions of magnitude depend partly on | 
those of distance, and a contrary effect frequently takes place | 
with objects viewed against the sky when conceived to be 
more remote than they really are. 
| 


Elizabethan Mansions. 

So far as the distribution of the apartments was concerned, 
the mansions of France in the sixteenth century did not differ | 
much from those of England ; but the architectural features of 
the exterior were materially different. In the exterior of the 
French chdteaux a perpetual repetition was presented of towers 
and turrets consisting of heavy parts not connected by any | 
regular design, detached from each other by fortified walls and 
covered by immense roofs, either obtusely conical or spread 
out at length, as if under a pavilion which contained several | 
distinct floors, occupying at least one-third part of the total 
elevation. The grand roof was still higher in the general pro- 
portion, as the ridge was finished by an open balustrade of | 
carved work extending from the whole length, which was con- 
sidered as a distinguishing mark of seignory. Windows of a 
peculiar construction, called gender and durmier (for lighting | 
granaries and dormitories or bedrooms, which were usually | 
contained in the roof), rose immediately from the external wall | 
and were continued almost to the summit, which were rendered | 
very ornamental. The windows themselves were of an oblong | 
form with transoms, and the surfaces of the superstructure par- | 
took of all the carved varieties of the front. They terminated 
in pediments between two lofty finials. The English mansions 
-of the same or a little later period had a hall as the principal 
apartment. The apartment of the greatest importance after 
this was usually the long gallery, which was the principal resort 
of the inmates as an ambulatory or walk; this gallery was | 
often lined with wainscot of oak panelling profusely decorated 
with carving, and a very general ornament was a series of 
heraldic escutcheons, which were always regarded with much 
pride by the owners of the mansion. In the windows at either 


end of these long rooms or galleries, occupying generally the 
extent of one side of the quadrangle, there was often a very 
rich display of heraldic bearings in stained-glass. The chimney- 
pieces were very elaborate, They were composed of alabaster 
or marble and were of very large dimensions, widely spread 
and reaching nearly from the ground to the ceiling. Columns, 
niches and statues borrowed from the Italian style were com- 
bined with armorial bearings and other elements of the English 
style. In the ornaments with which cornices and other parts 
were decorated, plaster-work was very much employed, and 


| these became gradually more graceful in design as the time of 


Inigo Jones approached. A peculiarity in the wainscoting 
was that the panels were carved in the form of scrolls and 


| sometimes enriched with raised letters composing cyphers, 


mottoes or sentences. Sometimes where the walls were left 


| white verses and proverbs were inscribed on labels and placed 


there like pictures. On the exterior those mansions were both 
high and broad ; each storey included lofty apartments.  Porti- 
coes or enclosed porches and open corridors were introduced 
into the parts, either separately or conjointly. Both the arches 
and piers of these porches and corridors admitted of a con- 
siderable degree of ornament, The parapet at the top often 
exhibited a very capricious shape borrowed from the French or 


| Italian school ; in some instances the interstices of the balus- 


trade were filled up by many large capital letters carved in 
stone, allusive to the name of the founder or the architect and 
to the date of construction. The chimneys began by degrees 
to assume more and more of an Italian character and to lose 
some of that excessive richness of ornament which distinguished 
them in the early Tudor style. 


The Conservative Club-house, St. James’s Street. 


Owing to the situation of the Conservative Club-house, no 
more is seen of the exterior than the east side or facade ; for 
although there is a street on the north, it is little more than a 
lane, and hardly used at all as a public thoroughfare, on which 
account architectural design and regularity are not attended to 
on that side of the building, except for a “return” of about 
45 feet, whereby, instead of the design being abruptly broken 
otf, a suitabie degree of continuousness is kept up when the 
north-east angle of the building is looked at. The facade is 
treated more after the Palladian manner than those of the 
Pall Mall club-houses, inasmuch as it consists of an order 
raised upon a ground-floor basement. The basement, however, 
must be allowed to possess two decidedly novel features, viz. 
the recessed compartment at each end, that to the north form- 
ing the entrance loggia or porch, the other containing a curved 
bay-window. These portions of the basement are distinguished 


| by Doric columns and entablatures, which are not only con- 


fined to, but proportioned to, them alone, without reference to 
the upper order, owing to which the columns look small in 
comparison with the pilasters of the upper floor, more espe- 


| cially as the latter are grouped together so as to form massive 
| piers, wherein strength and solidity are combined with pic- 


turesque richness. The whole of this upper part of the 
elevation and its order is admirably well adjusted and well 
proportioned to each other, so as to preserve their respective 
and relative value. The columns do not look insignificant in 
proportion to the windows—rather like subordinate than prin- 


| cipal features ; neither do the windows look pretty and insig- 


nificant in proportion to the columns—one or other of which 


| inconveniences usually takes place, according as the order 


happens to comprise either a single range of windows or a 
second one, whether of nearly the same proportions or merely 
mezzanines. We have no other example of the kind in which 
the character of a colonnaded front is kept up in anything like 
the same degree. The intercolumniation is hardly more open 


| than what is sometimes deemed admissible where insulated 


columns are employed, the intercolumns being rather more 
than two squares and a half, or, measured from the bottom of 
the pedestals, three squares in height. Owing to this, and 
to there being only a single range of windows, there is a con- 
siderable space left above the windows, which, while it gives 
breadth and repose of surface, instead of being left a mere 


| blank, is made to contribute to the general decoration—we 


might say, to the Corinthianism of the entire order, by the 
border of foliage between the capitals preserving a continuous 
line throughout—a circumstance deserving to be particularly 
noted, because wherever there is a second range of windows, 
mezzanines or others, it is almost invariably allowed to break 
into the line of the capitals, which, although it may not be 
accounted a positive solecism, is not a little offensive to the 
eye, and quite inconsistent with nobleness of appearance, as 
any one may convince hiinself by comparing what is here done 
with any of the numerous instances to the contrary, Somerset 
House not excepted. In this facade we behold not only a 
Corinthian order, but Corinthian quality, and the beauty of its 
material (Caen stone) 2nd workmanship enhances its other 
merits and its truly palatial look. The length of the building is 
117 feet, and its height 65 feet, measuring from the pavement 
to the upper line of the balustrade. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE ‘schools in Boston, United States, appear to be 
constructed in a more expensive style than those in London 
or English towns. All which have been contracted for 
recently have the whole of the basements covered with 
asphalte, and the floors are of the costly “ mill-construc- 
tion” sort which is not only safe but prevents vibration. 
The partitions are either of brick or fireproof material, and 
the plastering is laid directly on the walls without furring or 
lathing. The buildings contracted for since the passage of 
the revised building laws of 1892 have hollow terra-cotta 
brick in place of inner brick lining. Dadoes are of hard 
plaster, and door and window “trimmings” and other 
mouldings are of KEENE’s cement. The staircases are of 
iron. ‘The windows of all schoolrooms have double sashes. 
It is considered, however, by the city architect of Boston 
that the last is an unnecessary expense, if the teachers are 
allowed to open the windows whenever they please. ‘Their 
action increases the difficulty of successfully heating or 
ventilating school buildings, for it is the almost invariable 
practice of the teachers, when the temperature of the 
rooms rises, to open windows instead of regulating heat by 
tLe dampers. The latter method requires patience, but 
does not, like the former, destroy the working of the 
system. Every schoolroom has a separate cloak-room, and 
also a book-case built into the wall, and small room for the 
teacher. As last winter was found to be severe it is recom- 
mended that in schools whatever heating system is employed 
should be supplemented by direct coils on the outer walls 
of schoolrooms to facilitate the quicker heating of the 
building in the morning. 


STUDENTs of art, as well as amateurs, have reason to be 
grateful to Mr. WINGFIELD Matco., of Poltalloch, who 
has lent the unique collection of studies by old masters 
and etchings gathered by his father to the British Museum. 
The drawings were obtained from time to time during thirty 
years, and some of them have been exhibited at the 
Burlington Club. There are about seven hundred studies, 
including some by BotricELul, Fra ANGELICO, GHIR- 
LANDAIO, FRA BARTOLOMMEO, LEONARDO DA_ VINCI, 
MICHEL ANGELO, RAPHAEL, HOLBEIN, DURER, WATTEAU, 
&c. Some of them are of surpassing interest. The 
trustees of the Museum will necessarily take precautions for 
the safety of Mr. Matcotm's treasures, and therefore the 
studies and etchings cannot be handled by all comers ; but 
no doubt the intentions of the owner will be realised. It is 
possible that many of the drawings will afterwards be 
publicly exhibited in the Museum galleries. 


Contractors who have dealings with Boards of Poor 
Law Guardians will be wise to remember the limitation of 
time for obtaining payment of accounts. It was only by 
the raising of an ingenious point that a contractor on 
Monday succeeded in escaping from a loss through that 
limitation. Three years ago the guardians of the Tenterden 
Union obtained stone from a Mr. Rep for making-up 
highway roads in the district. They were not pressed for 
payment, and when the bill was sent in it was declared 
there was no liability. When the action was taken the 
guardians pleaded that by 22 & 23 Vic. cap. 49 they were 
prohibited from paying all debts except those which were 
incurred in the current half-year or a previous term of three 
months. Plaintiff’s counsel, however, argued that the pro- 
hibition only applied to debts incurred in relation to the 
relief of the poor, whereas in respect to the debt in question 
the guardians were acting as highway authorities. The 
decision in DEARLE v. Petersfield Union was relied on. 
Mr. Justice GRANTHAM accepted that view, and accordingly 
judgment was given in favour of the plaintiff. Contractors 
will, however, be wise to insist on prompt payment when 
they have dealings with guardians. 


Drury Lane THEATRE has been so long associated 
with the history of the English drama, it is no wonder that 
some enthusiasts, as well as the company of proprietors, 
are regretting that the Duke of Beprorp is unable to grant 
a renewal of the lease which expires at the end of 1894. 
The reason given is described as “important considerations 
of estate policy.” There is no question that the Bedford 


| some of the dramas. 


| estate can be transformed with advantage to the owner and 


the public. Now, if Drury Lane Theatre is an obstacle to 
contemplated improvements, why should it be preserved ? 
As a building, it can only be kept in a safe condition by a 
large outlay every year, and with all the expense it cannot 
be said to meet the requirements of the County Council. 
More than half a century ago it lost all title to be con- 
sidered the “National Theatre.” It had fallen from its 
high estate when Macreapy tried the experiment of a 
reformation, but the result was an enormous loss to himself. 
One of his successors, with more wisdom, used it for a 
circus. A later lessee revealed his experience of it when 
he said that SHAKESPEARE was another word for bankruptcy. 
No doubt of late years crowds have been attracted to the: 
spectacles on the stage, but however profitable such pro- 
ductions may be, there are few lovers of the drama who can, 
like the Chairman, believe them to be inspired by “the 
noblest and most interesting traditions of British art.” 
Once upon a time Old Drury might have been worth pre- 
serving, but since its capacious stage has allowed the fullest 
scope to the stage-carpenters, mechanists, scene-painters, 
and the masters who. drill crowds, acting has become only 
a sort of accessory to their efforts, and puppets would pro- 
bably be as satisfactory to the public as men and women in 
It is hardly worth appealing for the: 
retention of an impediment to street improvements in order 
that serious and comic pantomimes may be kept going for 
several months every year. 


THE annual convention of the American Institute of 
Architects will be opened in the Memorial Art Institute, 
Chicago, on July 31. The following papers have been 
promised for reading at the meetings :—On the Columbian 
Exhibition—DaniEL H. Burnuaw, “ Story of its Organisa- 
tion”; FREDERICK Law OxmstEeap, “On the General 
Scheme and Plans”; E. C. SHankKLaNnp, “On the Con- 
struction of Buildings, Docks, Piers, Bridges, &c.”; W. H. 
Hotcomp, “On the use, for Transportation, of the Lagoons, 
of Lake Michigan, of the Intramural Railway, of the Alley 
Elevated, of the Great Trunk Lines, of the Terminal 
Facilities, of the Chair System, &c.”; CHARLES F. Foster, 
“On the Mechanical Power Plant”; R. H. Pierce, “On 
the Electric Plant.” On subjects of general architectural 
interest—FREDERICK Baumann, “A Review of Chicago’s 
Architecture”; L. DE Copper Brrc, “Engineering in 
Architecture”; C. H. BLackatt, “The Influence of Build- 
ing Laws upon Architectural Development”; A. J. BLoor, 
“Ethics in Architecture”; GLENN Brown, “A Review of 
Recent Plumbing Practice”; T. M. Ciark, “ Association 
for Mutual Defence”; THomas C. CLARKE, “ Architec- . 
tural Engineering”; R. W. Gizson, ‘Superintendence in 
Architecture” ; Witttam R. Hurron, “ Foundations of 
Buildings”; JEREMIAH O’RouRKE,“ Government Practice”; 
EpWArD T. PoTtrer, “The Aeration of Cities and their 
Buildings”; J. L. SmirHMeyer, “ Library Buildings ” ; 
Henry Van Brunt, “Some Considerations affecting the 
Development of Characteristic Style in the United States ”; 
H. LANGFORD WaRREN, “On the Use of Colour in Archi- 
tectural Design” ; P. B. Wicut, “ Fireproof Construction 
and the Practice of American Architects.” 


Ir there is any country in Europe where Renaissance 
additions to Gothic buildings merit toleration it is Belgium. 
Visitors who are sticklers for unity in England do not see 
much that is incongruous in those parts ; it may be because 
Flemish-Gothic is not accepted as entirely pure. It would 
now appear that the evidences of a later interest in the 
churches are to be removed. At the present time the 
cathedral of St. Bavon, in Ghent, is undergoing such a 
transformation. The Renaissance work in the choir is 
being cast out. Logically the restorers are right, for if the 
Medieval work was perfect why should it be concealed by 
a veneering which may have been set up by men who were 
unable to comprehend the value of the earlier architecture ? 
At the same time it must be allowed that the Medicvalists 
were not reverential towards what was done in the church 
by their predecessors, and if their work was in turn con- 
cealed there was a sort of justice in the transaction. For 
the sake of strangers we hope the restorers will not be 
expeditious in their undertakings. 
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HEWZLL GRANGE, BROMSGROVE: STATE DINING-200M. 
(MESSRS. BODLEY & GARNER, ARCHITECTS.) 


COTTAGES AT PORT SUNLIGHT. 


HE works at Port Sunlight, on the Mersey, near 
Liverpool, having been completed, Messrs. LEVER 
BROTHERS are now building cottages for the workmen. 
Several architects are engaged upon the work, consequently 
there is much variety among the designs. Our illustration 
shows a block designed by Mr. Huon A. Matear, of 
Liverpool. The walls are constructed of stone, and the 
chimneys of brick ; all the external timbers are oak, and 
the roofs covered with Broseley tiles. 


NUREMBERG. 


THE SCULPTURE Or THE CHICAGO 
EXHIBITION.* 


\ HATEVER may be the success of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition as an exhibition of the liberal and 
mechanical arts, or of natural products, it has achieved in one 
respect a result that could not reasonably have been expected, 
and certainly could not have been foreseen in its actual 
magnitude. In 1889 France presented to the world an archi- 
tectural and artistic spectacle unapproached by former exhibi- 
tions, and until within a few months past the last French 
exhibition remained the ideal in the public mind. Almost no 
one had thought of an American exhibition which in the archi- 
tectural beauty of its buildings, and especially in their sculptural 
decoration, should in any way rival Paris of 1889. 

Conceding the ability of our architects to carry out their 
part of the task, where were the sculptors capable of acceptably 
decorating the buildings? To do this work required not only 
one man, or a half dozen men, but a score or more of trained 
sculptors supported by a corps of personal assistants, and a 
small army of subordinate modellers and moulders, They 
must be men fertile in the invention of a kind of ornament for 
which comparatively little use has hitherto been found in this 
country—not men capable of modelling merely detached 
statues, but able also to doit in harmony with architectural 
surroundings. This aspect of the sculptor’s art is almost 
entirely unknown to the Americans as a people, who for want 
of knowledge have really no conception of its uses and its 
value in civic and national life. Even those of us whe have 
occasionally the good fortune to travel in Europe, and who 
bring back in memory, and in photographic scrap-books, im- 
pressions of the architectural and sculptural interest of 
European towns large and small—even they drop back into 
the practical course of the overpowering commercial and 
mechanical movements peculiar to our civilisation, and ere 
long become content with the bald surroundings of brick and 
stone amidst which the large percentage of our population live 
and labour. If even these favoured few do not sufficiently 
value the presence of beauty of sculptural form as a leaven in 
the hard commonplace of our cities, how can the less fortunate, 
to whom this beauty is as unknown as though it had no 
existence ? 

It may be asked, What is the value, to a civilisation like 
ours, of the zesthetic expressions in form which are the products 
of the sculptor’s art? Some years ago zsthetics seemed 
entirely apart from the proper course of our lives. The use- 
fulness of art was practically unknown, and even recreation 
was indulged in either under compulsion or with an unhealthy 
excitement. It is now generally admitted that of all the meazs 
of mental recreation none are so nearly inexhaustible as art, 
and in none can the restful influence be so ever-present. This 
is acknowledged in our strenuous efforts to introduce beauty 
into the most humble of the industrial arts, which is the 
marked characteristic of our industrial advance since 1876 
All of this reaches the homes of the people and introduces an 
esthetic leavening of growing force. Art museums and 
galleries of paintings and sculpture are carrying the movement 
forward on a higher plane. But we have just begun to appre- 
ciate the fact that buildings, public and private, should them- 
selves teach the value of beauty cf proportion, of mass, of form 
in outline and surface, and even of colour. Here the 
sculpter’s work joins that of the engineer, architect and | 
builder. When the capitalist has employed the engi 
neer to plan his enterprise, the architect to give his | 
building not only adaptability to its use but also a_/| 
character that shall be its entity as compared with others, | 


* An article by Mr. J. H. Gest, published in the Engineering 


then steps in the sculptor to ornament, until the whole 
shall possess not’ only utility but a beauty which shall make 
acceptable and perhaps emphasise that very utili'y. The 
finished work is thus by its attractiveness made even more 
efficient for the purpose for which it was intended. Other 
things being equal, the increased rental of the building will pay 
the interest on the cost of the sculpture. And the city with 
fine public squares, artistically dressed with statuary in appro- 
priate architectural settings, will thrive as compared with the 
rectangular, monotonous, bald, utilitarian town, provided the 
location and other commercial conditions be not too unfavour- 
able. Further, this ornamentation of a city stimulates its 
pride—a force constantly active in advancing a community: 
The streets should, so far as public and private enterprise can 
make them, be as popular museums, full of object lessons that 
will tend to make good citizens. One of those lessons is the 
evidence of thrift given by the bustling crowd ; another is the 
stability of buildings, but still another should be the appro- 
priateness and the architectural and sculptural beauty of these 
same buildings. All this provision for his enjoyment of life 
tends to add something to the capacity of the citizen for 
activity. 

There is no doubt as to the impression that will be made 
upon thousands of visitors to Chicago this year. The beauty 
ot grand buildings harmoniously grouped in Jackson Park, the- 
charm of decorative sculpture, the richness of public places 
and avenues abounding with statuary, create an unsuppressible 
longing that something of this, apparently so permanent yet 
really so temporary, may remain as a lasting impression upon 
our people. While not attempting to distribute the credit for 
the beauty of these buildings and grounds, we may well recall 
that, when the use of Jackson Park—then largely swamp- 
land—was under discussion, it was Frederic Law Olmstead, the 
landscape architect, who conceived the plan of dredging 
agoons and canals to secure sufficient earth for fills upon which 
to place the buildings, thus meeting the practical demands of 
the occasion, and providing the opportunity for artistic effects 
of land and water. Then followed the grouping of the build- 
ings, of which much was prompted by Mr, Root, though con- 
ferences among the chosen architects led to the arrangement 
finally worked out, and to the adoption of the prevailing style 
of Classic architecture. Coming to the sculptural ornamenta- 
tion of the buildings and grounds, we should probably find 
Augustus St. Gandens the dominant power, though his own 
work is limited to the gilded Dzanza on the main dome of the 
agriculture building, whither it was removed from the tower 
of the Madison Square Garden, New York. These names, 
coupled with that of D. H. Burnham, the director of works, 
are those one hears from all who speak of the enterprise. 

So extensive has been the use of sculpture that its enumera- 
tion in detail is out of the question in a single magazine article. 
All that can now be done is to convey a general idea of its 
character, and to urge upon the visitors to Chicago a more exact 
examination of it, especially from the point of view presented in 
the preceding pages. 

While the buildings thoughout have been beautified more 
cr less by the judicious use of architectural ornament and 
sculptural decoration, it is about the great basin that we find 
the sculpture most abundant. It would seem as though archi- 
tects and sculptors alike had striven their utmost to demon- 
strate here the value and the resources of their combined art. 
This main court or plaza of the exhibition extends from the 
lake toward the west about 2,000 feet, and is 700 feet wide. 
Its eastern portion contains a basin 1,100 by 350 feet, which 
terminates toward the west in front of the administration 
building, while the court extends beyond this to the railway 
terminus. The most important of the exhibition buildings 
line this court, passing the administration building on either 
side, and enclosing the great basin toward the lake. At the 
lake end a peristyle, with four rows of pillars and 60 feet high, 
connects the lateral lines of buildings, while from the centre of 
the peristyle rises to a height of 150 feet the Columbus arch, 
upon which has been placed the colossal Quadriga group by 
Daniel Chester French and Edward C. Potter, his pupil. The 
figures in this group are 12 feet tall and the plinth measures 
40 feet. It represents the Spzrzt of Discovery — Columbus 
entering in triumph in his chariot, the horses led by grace- 
ful maidens, the whole flanked by two heralds, boys 
carrying standards. The figures of Columbus and the 
two maidens are by French; all the horses and the boy 
heralds are by Potter. The first impression is one of dignity, 
produced by the fine lines of the composition and the 
noble beauty of the figures, after which one realises the great 
vitality of both figures and horses, which, though restrained, 
are full of action. I do not know anything finer in modern 
monumental sculpture than the Quadriga and French’s truly 
colossal Statue of the Republic, rising from the basin some dis- 
tance in front of the arch to a height of Ioo feet, the statue 
itself being 65 feet tall. The Quadriga upon the high arch in 
the peristyle forms really the background for the Statue of the 


Magazine, 


Republic, and the two must be considered together. 
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The Republic is a statue of exceeding dignity, tall, stately, 
with serene countenance, beautiful in a grand abstraction that 
finely symbolises the noblest aspects of our national character. 
I cannot speak too highly of the monumental grandeur and 
beauty of 7ze Republic and the Quadriga. In addition to these 
French and Potter have modelled four colossal groups for 
pedestals on the roadways on either side of the basin in front 
of the agriculture building and the manufactures and liberal 
arts building on the opposite side of the water. The figures are 
12 feet high and the animals in, proportion. The subjects are 
an Indian maiden standing beside a bull, typifying /zdian Corn, 
and another maiden also beside a bull, representing Wheat. On 
the opposite side of the basin a Young Farmer stands near his 
horse, and the Wegro Teamster is similarly placed. Each 
group being repeated, there are eight in all. Unpretentious, in 
quiet, easy action or in repose, these groups are heroic with a 
certain latent vigour. 

Daniel Chester French is of New England extraction, born 
in Exeter, N.H., in 1850. In boyhood, at Concord, he became 


interested in modelling in clay, through the kindly attention, it | 


is said, of Louise M. Alcott. For a short period he studied 
under Dr. Rimmer, the well-known anatomist and lecturer. 
In 1870 he became a pupil of J. Q. A. Ward. 
Frazer says, he “did not go abroad until his style was formed, 
and he had seen one of his own works (the statue of Te Minute 
Man) erected at Concord Bridge in 1875. 
period of his foreign art-study is covered by the two years spent 
in the studio of Thomas Ball in Fiorence and one year in 
Paris.” In addition to The Minute Man (1874) may be men- 
tioned John Harvard (1883), Lewzs Cass (1887), Dr. Gallaudet 
and his First Deaf-Mute Pupil (1888), Thomas Starr King, 
The Angel of Death Staying the Hand of the Sculptor (Milmore 
Memorial, 1891), for which he received a third-class medal in 
the Paris Salon. 

The name of Edward C. Potter naturally follows that of his 
master, Daniel C. French, on account of their close connection 
in the Quadriga and other groups. Potteris a young man, born 
in New London, Conn., thirty-five years ago; studied in the 
school of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and simultaneously 
with French. Later he worked in Paris under Frémiet and 
Mercié. His present commissions in Chicago are really the 
first important ones executed by him, but their great excellence 
should lead to the immediate recognition and rapid advance- 
ment of this vigorous young artist. They are the heralds of the 
Quadriga, horses and boys, the four other Quadriga horses 
and the cart-horses and bulls. He also has on the New York 
building two lions after the antique. In the Art Institute is a 


As Mr. W. Lewis | 


In fact, the whole | 


Marble Faun and in the Senate Chamber at Washington a bust | 


of Vice-President Wheeler, by him. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the work of French and 
Potter because of the prominence of its position as really the 
key to the scheme of sculptural decoration of the main court. 


The other most important detached work of sculpture is the | 


great fountain at the west end of the basin, opposite Zhe 
Republic and Quadriga. This Columbia fountain, one of the 
largest in the world, occupies a circular basin about 150 feet in 
diameter, directly in front of the administration building. The 
composition is an embodiment of the spirit of modern liberty. 
Seated high upona triumphal barge, Columbia is rapidly driven 
forward by eight standing oar-maidens, representing the arts on 
the one side and on the other the sciences, industry and com- 
merce, while the herald Fame stands at the prow and Time at 
the helm. Sea-horses with outriders form a circle in front, and 
surrounding dolphins cast up jets of water. The figures are 
over 12 feet in height. On the sides rise 50-feet columns sur- 
mounted by eagles. It will be seen at a glance that the spirit 
of the composition is movement, and this idea the artist has 
expressed in charming variety and freshness of form, preserving 
at the same time in the pose of the figure of Columbia a sug- 
gestion of a fixity of purpose. It is regretted that a satisfactory 
view of this fountain cannot be presented here, as it is a very 
important work in the present development of modern sculp- 
ture. Frederick MacMonnies is a young man of native birth, 
and received his preliminary training under St. Gaudens in 
New York. Since then he has been in Paris for some years, 
and has attracted by his work in the Salons the frequent notice 
of artists. 

_ To another pupil of St. Gaudens was entrusted the decora- 
tion of the agriculture building, one of the most prominent in 
position, and therefore requiring exceptional skill and thought 
in its decoration. I refer to Philip Martiny. Born in Stras- 
burg of French parents in 1858, he came to. this country to 
escape conscription. He had from the age of fifteen worked 
at modelling, studying first with Eugene Doch. In New York 
he became a pupil of St. Gaudens, and afterwards assisted him 
in various undertakings. Among his works are the bronze 
medal of ‘Washington for the Washington Centennial, New 
York ; the spandrels of the Brooklyn arch ; and the proscenium 
panel for the Madison Square Garden ; and he is now execut- 
ing a commission for the Art Institute building, Chicago, 

The\sculpture on the agriculture building has, of course, 


been made appropriate to the intention of the building. It is 
all by Martiny, with two exceptions, namely, the Dzana by 
St. Gaudens on top of the centfal dome, and the pediment 
group, Zriumph of Ceres, by Larkin C. Meade. On the pavilion 
domes Martiny has placed a beautiful: group of four female 
figures representing the Four Races Supporting the Horos- 
cope. On the four corners of the building are groups of three 
seated female figures holding: aloft garlands. They represent 
the seasons. The eight main piers are surmounted by finely- 
composed cattle groups, either a woman standing between two 
cows facing out, or a man: between’ two horses in similar pose. 
The small pediments are also filléd with sculpture. Then, on 
each of the piers all the way round the building stands a stately 
female figure holding aloft a panel bearing a sign of the zodiac. 
There are also fifty-two figures of Abundance repeated as 
an ornament about the facade of the building. Consider in 
connection with this tne architectural beauty of the building in 
design, and the subordinate ornament in mouldings and various 
kinds of relief modelling, and one may form some conception 
of the richness of effect. There is in Martiny’s work a Classic 
grace, an appreciation of refinenent in form and of line in 
composition that give it a subtle charm. 

Larkin G. Meade, referred to above as the sculptor of the 
main pediment of the agriculture building, was born in New 
England in 1835, and has for many years occupied a prominent 
position among our older sculptors. Since 1862 he has passed 
the greater part of his professional life in Florence, Italy. 
Among his important works is the statue of Lincoln for the 
national Lincoln monument, Springfield, Ill. The present 
pediment group is Zhe Triumph of Ceres. 

Another of the notable buildings is that devoted to adminis- 
tration, the prominent location of which has already been re- 
ferred to. On this account its sculpture was planned on the 
most liberal scale, and the sculptor selected for the task is 
Karl Bitter, whose work is characterised by unusual spirit and 
vitality. Whether we view it as symbolising the tireless 
activity of our American life, or the indomitable enterprise: of 
Chicago and its World’s Fair, the decoration of this building is 
equally appropriate, and in that sense it takes its place well 
with the other sculptures of Jackson Park. Its very exuberance 
has a reason for existence in Chicago. Large groups of statuary 
and colossal single figures are placed at thé base of the tall 
octagonal dome and on the corners of the pavilions to connect 
the dome with the rectangular mass below, while other groups 
enrich the portals. At these entrances the four elements give 
subjects to the compositions. On the pavilions are represented 
national characteristics, such as heroism, love of liberty, &c. 
At the point from which the dome springs are allegorical 
groups representative of culture—Art, Science, Industry, &c. 
This will convey some notion of the spirit of the sculptor’s art. 

Karl Bitter was born in Vienna, Austria, in 1867, studied 
there in the Kunst-Gewerbe Schule and the Imperial Academy, 
and worked upon the sculpture of the new Imperial museums. 
In New York for about four years he has been commissioned 
to make the principal of the Astor memorial gates for Trinity 
Church, has executed figures for George Vanderbilt’s gallery, 
caryatids for the Belmont tomb, and marble figures for the 
Vanderbilt house at Newport. 

The manufactures and liberal arts building, with its great 
roof, has consistently been kept simple in character, the 
facades broken only by the low arches of the encircling 
colonnades and the high arches at the portals. These latter 
have spandrels by Karl Bitter, who also modelled the mammoth 
eagles upon the columns near the entrance. Otherwise there 
is no sculpture to attract attention. 

But opposite the manufactures building, towards the south, 
on the other side of the lagoon, is the important horticulture 
building, with sculpture by Lorado Taft, of Chicago. Here, as 
on the agriculture building, the decoration is suggested by the 
use of the structure. The sculptor writes:—“ The prin- 


cipal sculptural decoration of the building consists of 
two large groups just outside the principal entrance. On 
the one side is the artist’s idea of autumn. The 


composition has been called the Sleep of the Flowers. 
The sculptor endeavoured to suggest here the quiet, al- 
most melancholy, spirit of autumn, and with this object in view 
has kept all lines as harmonious and graceful as possible. The 
faces of the two sitting figures suggest sleep, and even the 
standing figure looks mournfully down upon them, as though 
she too would join them in their slumbers. The only touch of 
animation is the single belated cupid who sits contentedly 
absorbing a bunch of grapes. ... On the other hand is the 
Springtime group, sometimes called the Battle of Flowers. In 
this the artist has tried to express the vigour and push of 
awakening vegetation by means of broken and angular lines, 
making the composition as great a contrast as possible to the 
Autumn group. In this we have the figures of three nymphs, 
a faun and two cupids, all laughing heartily as they pelt each 
other with buds and blossoms. The faun is engaged in bind- 
ing a garland around the waist of the central figure, while she 


‘in turn has her arms full of flowers, which she uses in her 
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mimic warfare. 


The figures in these groups are about | 


8 feet in height. . .. Just inside of the vestibule stand two | 


figures, each Io feet in height. The one on the right is a 
light, airy personification of Flora. ... On the opposite side 
is a figure of Pomona.... On the eastern front of each 
pavilion at the ends of the building are two figures placed on 
the level of the second storey. The one on the south is the 
Painting of the Lily. ... The next figure is symbolic of the 
cultivation and use of the grape, and represents a faun, a joyous, 
soulless creature, holding in one hand a brimming beaker and 
in the other a bunch of grapes.” The corresponding figures on 


the north are a woman representing ofany and a man | { 1 bili } 
| architects to deal with plans of unlimited magnitude, and a 


representing a gardener examining the bursting buds of a vine. 
The building is further surrounded by a broad frieze of boys 
supporting garlands. 
pictorial interest, harmonious in lines and masses, and make 
the building one of the most interesting in the quiet richness of 
its ornamentation. 

Lorado Taft was born in Illinois, studied at home and later 


The compositions are rich and full of | 


in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, as well as under Mercié. | 
Among other works may be mentioned the Grant statue at | 


Fort Leavenworth. 
studio he directs the classes in modelling in the Art Institute, 
Chicago. 

The simple but noble fine arts building,'in architectural 
proportions probably the most satisfactory in Jackson Park, 
has comparatively little sculptural decoration. There are, 
however, figures by Martiny representing painting, architecture, 
sculpture and music and a victory. Olin L. Warner has also 
contributed to its ornamentation relief portraits of great artists. 
Born in this country in 1844 Warner studied in the Beaux-Arts 
under Jouffroy, and later under Carpeaux. His Shepherd 
fountain in Union Square, New York, and many of his 
portrait busts are familiar. 

The transportation building has sculpture by John J. Boyle, 
who was born in New York shortly after 1850, studied at the 
Franklin Institute, the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
and in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. A group by him 
stands in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. The subjects for the 
statuary upon the transportation building relate entirely to 
transportation, and consist of realistic representations of great 
inventors in that direction, or of men engaged in that pursuit— 
for example, Drakesman, Pilot, &c. 

M. A. Waagen, a German sculptor, pupil of Kiss of Berlin, 


and later a resident in Paris, is mentioned in connection with | 


statues on machinery hall, jointly with Robert Kraus, whose 
work is also upon this building. 

The Danish sculptor, Carl Rohl-Smith, now living in 
Chicago, modelled the colossal statue of Avank/in under the 
hemicycle portal of the electricity building. The figure is 
colossal, and has the head thrown back and face upturned sug- 
gestive of his familiar experiments. The position of the statue 
is prominent, and it is well relieved against the shadowy back- 
ground of the great portal. An illustration of this statue 
appeared in the Exgineering Magazine for March 1892. The 
sculptor was born in Denmark in 1848, studied at the Royal 
Academy in Copenhagen, and later in Italy, France, Germany 
and Austria. Among his works are a statue of Ajax, a bronze 
statue of Judge Reid, in Mt. Sterling, Ky., a marble statue of 
Colonel Montgomery, in Memphis, Tenn., and a bronze statue 
of The Hero of the Alamo, at Austin, Texas. He is at present 
engaged upon an important group for George M. Pullman, 
commemorating the Fort Dearborn Massacre. 

The woman’s building has also received its share of sculp- 
tural decoration, and from the hands of women. The main 
feature is the pediment by Miss Alice Rideout, of San Fran- 
cisco—an allegorical embodiment of woman’s work and power. 
The caryatids on the building are by Miss Enid Yendell, of 
Louisville. 4 

Of the other sculptures on the grounds we can stop to men- 
tion only the representations of American wild animals seen 
everywhere crowning the abutments of the bridges across the 
lagoons. These are by the two Americans, Edward Kemeys 
and A. Phimester Proctor. Both are hunters and students of 
the life of wild animals. Kemeys was born in Georgia, was a 
captain of artillery in the Civil War, then a farmer and civil 
engineer in Central Park. His work is seen in Central Park, 
New York, in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, and in other 
places. He is now engaged on two colossal lions for the 
approach to the new Art Institute, Chicago. A. Phimester 
Proctor was born in New York, and studied in the Academy of 
Design and in the Art Students’ League. 


It is hardly necessary to say that much other sculpture must | 
| serious disadvantage, being quite as likely to serve for a series 


remain unmentioned in an article of this length, the purpose of 
which is rather to call attention to the wealth of ornamentation 
of this character that has been employed in Jackson Park, and 
by pointing out its use and its propriety there, to further the 
conviction that what has been here done for a temporary pur- 
pose ought to be followed in the permanent decoration of our 
towns and cities, their buildings as well as their public spaces. 
This co-operation of architects and sculptors is in itself an 


In addition to working in his own | 


| nicie . 
| or political importance. 


j 


| 


important lesson, for the building upon which sculpture is to 
be employed must in design be adapted to the sculpture which 
is to be placed upon it, quite as much as that sculpture must be 
in keeping with the architecture. Nor can these results be 


| attained unless the builder be ready to allow to his architect 


and his sculptor sufficient latitude in the conception and treat- 
ment of the subject to secure a clear, consistent and harmonious 
expression of their ideas of construction and ornament. Not 
that the purpose of the building shall in any way be sacrificed 
to secure artistic effect, for it is the first business of the archi- 
tect to preserve the utility of the structure. The World’s Fair 
has demonstrated an unexpected ability on the part of our 


totally undreamed-of capacity in our noble band of sculptors, of 
whom we may well be proud in the face of all the world. 


ANGLO-NORMAN CASTLES OF COUNTY 
DOWN.* 


LTHOUGH the castles erected by the English in Down 
are with two exceptions not of first-class magnitude, yet 

their position gives them an interest quite apart from their size 
Indeed, in this latter respect they were 
generally outside the main current of Irish history. The 
eastern helf of Down was one of the earliest parts of Ireland 
to be occupied by the English. Less than thirty years after 
Strongbow had crossed the channel and brought the sword of 


| England to be a make-weight in Irish politics, John de Courcy 


had marched from Dublin, had plundered Downpatrick and 
slaughtered its Irish defenders, and before the end of the 
century the English had strongly planted themselves over the 
whole of Lecale and the Ards. Their position here was some- 
what peculiar. Between East Down (not then of course known 
under that name) and the English district round the capital 
stood Carlingford Lough and the double mass of the Carling- 
ford and Mourne Mountains, and all the bogs and forests and 
broken country that lay behind them. Munster, in being cut 
off from Dublin by the Wicklow Mountains, bore a superficial 


| resemblance, but with this difference, that it was a much larger 


and more fertile district, and lay opposite to what was then the 
wealthier and more civilised part of England, and was there- 


| fore in a better position to stand alone. 


The first idea, therefore, that strikes us in considering the 
County Down castles is a topographical or indeed a strategical 
one ; they seem to have been placed with no relation to a land 
communication with Dublin. The sea was in a military sense 
their true base ; on the land side were their enemies, and we 
find therefore De Courcy and his successors for several cen- 
turies planting their strongholds at the head of every lagoon or 
creek, as at Dundrum, Downpatrick, Killyleagh and Strang- 
ford, for on projecting peninsulas or islands, as at Sketrick, 
Mahee and Ardkeen. In most of the other cases they are close 
upon the shore or beach, seldom or never at a distance from it. 
The same principle was carried out in Antrim in the great 
castle planted on the tide-surrounded rock at Carrickfergus, 
and in the castle at Olderfleet upon the sickle-shaped spit of 
sand still known as the “ Curran of Larne.” 

East Down was for centuries a little bit of the English pale 
(where English names, and since the Plantation Scottish names, 
still prevail), cut off from the rest of its kindred, and planted 
like an island in the midst of a sea of hostile, or as one account 
styles them, “felon” Irish. 

The great De Courcy keep of Dundrum is the crowning 
military edifice of the district. It stands on an ancient rath 
formed out of a high rocky hummock, with a deeply excavated 
fosse on three sides. It consists of a circular donjon keep, one 
of the few and perhaps. the most perfect known to exist in Ire- 
land, and a strong enclosed courtyard with enough remaining 
of the two gateway towers to show the positions of the barbican, 
portcullis and entrance. Outside these again is a second 
enclosure attributed to Elizabethan times, and the remains of 
a mansion-house of Elizabethan date. In examining the build- 


| ing and its site one is struck by what looks like an obvious 


military blunder. On the western side of the great enclosure, 


-where the fosse has been most deeply excavated (the stone 
| doubtless being utilised in the structure), instead of the wall 


being built close upon the edge of the rocky escarpment, so as 
to give a double height to the rampart, it is set back from five 
to ten feet, thus affording a terrace upon which the assailants 
could pass round the wall and plant ladders. The broken and 
scarped nature, too, of the rocky fosse at this part would be a 


of parallels of approach to the assailants as of a defence to the 
garrison. ‘That the castle is dominated by the closely adjoining 
hill on the south-west would not be as fatal in those days as it 
would have been in more recent times. 


* From a paper by Mr. F. W. Lockwood, C.E., published in the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
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Next to Dundrum, unquestionably the finest castle in the 
county is Greencastle, opposite Carlingford. It is in every 
respect as different from Dundrum as one castle can well be 
from another. It has no great circular keep, and*no great 
walled courtyard with gateway, towers and portcullis. The 
original structure stands up, four square, on the top of a small 
grassy hill, overlooking the waters of Carlingford Lough, the 
incessant roar of whose waves comes borne upon the sea breeze. 
The pile is.a parallelogram, about 74 feet long by 4o feet wide, 
with a square tower of slight projection at each angle. The 
door is near the S.W. corner of the western end, from which a 
straight flight of steps leads parallel with the west wall to the 
large hall. The remainder of the ground floor is divided into 
three waggon-headed vaults running crosswise to the building. 
The large hall apparently occupied the whole length, but one 


can hardly suppose that the present large windows of the hall | 


were part of the original structure. Above the hall was one, 
possibly two low storeys, and all round outside the roof ran a 
broad walk or terrace with very high parapet walls, access to 
which was obtained by a winding stair in the S.W. turret. 

Over the entrance-door is the usual projection for the 
discharge of missiles. It is also possible that along this end, 
and perhaps on the sides as well, may have been a projecting 
svooden gallery for the defenders, as seems to have been the 
case at Dundrum and other Norman castles. 

If we look into the history of this castle, of which we have 
only a few scattered details, we shall find it probable that it 
has been more than once subject to alteration. 

The exact date of its erection is not known, but it is on 
record that in 1312 Thomas, Earl of Kildare, was here married 
to Joan de Burgo, at which time it seems to have been an 
appanage of De Burgo, Earl of Ulster. As it does not seem 
to have been mentioned in King John’s tour through the 
country in 1210, it has been inferred that the castle was not 
then built. 

Three years after the marriage of Joan de Burgo and her 
sister the castle was, in 1315, taken by the fiery Edward Bruce 
during his campaign in Ulster. In 1335 the Government took 
orders for its better defence, but notwithstanding this it was in 
1343 taken by the “felon” Irish and dismantled. It was soon 
repaired, and not long after the English governor, William 
de Doune, is reported to have been granted a pardon by the 
king for having carried off and imprisoned an Irish maiden, 
Rose Foy by name. Under the same date, 1356, the year of 
Poictiers, appears a grant for repairs. In 1405 the officer then 
in command, John Moore, had his pay largely increased, upon 
condition of keeping the two castles, Carlingford and Green- 
castle, in repair. One more proof was given of the value in 
which its strategic importance was held when, in 1495, it was 
ordained that none but Englishmen should be entrusted with 
the governorship. 

Doubtiess during these numerous restorations various 
changes were made in the details of the structure. After the 
place came into the possession of the Bagenal family (granted 
‘originally to Sir Nicholas Bagenal about 1550), very extensive 
buildings of either the Tudor or the Stuart period were added 
to the western end of the castle. These are now more ruined 
than the castle itself, but the remains of huge chimneys and 
fireplaces are still standing, and add largely to the picturesque- 
ness of the ruins. Another part of the Bagenal residence 
seems to be still used by the farmer who now occupies the site. 

It is very much to be regretted that this fine structure is in 
danger of being much further dilapidated. Huge cracks are to 
be seen in several places, and a good deal of the masonry now 
hangs in a very precarious condition. Nevertheless, the 
judicious application of a little cement and the insertion of a 
few stones would probably render it secure for a long time to 
come. This is not a time to ask much from landlords, but with 
the co-operation of the landlord of Greencastle, a very 
moderate expenditure on the part of the members of this 
Society, or of other public-spirited persons zealous for the 
honour of the country, would suffice to preserve to us this 
interesting relic. 

Of the remaining castles of Down, all of much less extent 
and importance than Dundrum and Greencastle, we may omit 
Narrowwater Castle, near Newry, Hillsborough Castle and 
some others, as lying outside the district here dealt with. The 
others, which form so distinct a group by themselves, may be 
fairly described as the Strangford Lough castles, for the two or 
three not upon its water are either within sight of it, or else, 
like Newcastle, guard the land approach to it. 

In several instances they are now known only by their sites, 
or from one or two obscure references ; in other cases they 
remain nearly perfect. It is obvious that perhaps none of 
them, as they now stand, have come down to us from De 
Courcy’s time, though we may perhaps accept Mr. Phillips’s 
suggestion that in several of them the upper works only have 
been remodelled and fitted with battlemented parapets and 
turrets, machicolations, &c. 

We may trace at least two distinct types of construction. 


by the same builder, were no doubt erected about the sam 

period. Of this we have at least three specimens still in good 
preservation, viz. Jordan’s Castle at Ardglass, Kilclief, on the 
channel leading into Strangford Lough, and Audley’s Castle, 
on a point about a mile north of the town of Strangford. The 
slight traces of ornament in Kilclief and Ardglass are of the 
fourteenth century, and they are ascribed by O’Laverty to that 
date; whether any part of the structure is of the twelfth is 
doubtful, though tradition ascribes them to De Courcy and his 
followers. 

Kilclief may be described as a single square keep, with a 
stone-vaulted lower storey anda large apartment on the first 
floor with a wooden floor above, which may have been further 
subdivided. Two small square towers were attached to the 
front, on the inner side of one of which was the narrow door 
at the foot of a winding stone stair. From the top of these 
two towers sprang an arch, with a narrow space between it 
and the main wall of the castle, down which the defenders from 
their position upon the stone gutter of the roof could drop 
stones or other missiles, or pour boiling water upon any 
persons attacking the door. It is interesting to note, as the 
late Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., has pointed out, that in Kildare 
Cathedral, built at the end of the twelfth century, between all 
the buttresses spring similar arches, with a narrow space 
between the arch and wall. The writer does not remember 
whether in Mr. Street’s completed restoration of the cathedral 
this feature has been retained. In the case of Kilclief a small 
two-storey building has been added to the front; the other 
two castles remain as originally built. 

In later times Kilclief became a manor-house and seat of 
the bishops of Down. A cuneiform gravestone has been built 
into the wall of the castle, which, as O’Laverty points out, 
indicates a considerable antiquity for the adjacent church and 
graveyard. Several other stones are preserved in the vestry, 
but the ancient church long ago gave place to the present 
Protestant church upon the same site. 

In the Chancery Rolls of Ireland, under date 1387, it is 
recorded that Jane, who had been the wife of John Wykes, of 
Kilcloth (Kilclief) in Ultonia, being about to set out for Eng- 
land, had been granted letters of protection. 

Next to Downpatrick, Ardglass was in early times the most 
important place in the district, and has early mention in the 
records, and except Carlingford, few places in the north have 
been less changed. There are still traces or records of five 
castles in this little town. One of these (Jordan’s) we have 
already referred to. It is almost the counterpart of Kilclief 
before its additions, and of Audley’s. Jordan de Saukeville, in 
the time of’De Courcy, settled here, and in 1217 was confirmed 
by Henry III. in his possessions. If he built this castle it 
would be nearly conclusive evidence that the castles of the 
same type were older than has been supposed, and that the 
fourteenth-century window in Kilclief, for instance, was a later 
interpolation. 

The name Jordan which this castle bears has, however, been 
generally ascribed to the Simon Jordan who so_ gallantly 
defended it against the Irish towards the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, for three years, until he was finally relieved in 1601. 
The Jordan arms, a cross and three horseshoes, are yet to be 
seen on a stone near the top. A well of good water, that most 
important item of defence, is still said to exist inside the 
castle. 

In the reign of Henry IV. an attempt seems to have been 
made to make Ardglass an important trading station. A com- 
mercial company from London was settled here in that reign, 
and it is supposed that the ancient buildings which about a 
century ago were converted by Lord Lecale into Ardglass 
Castle, may have been erected by this company, as some 
eighteen apartments which formed the ground-floor, each with 
a small arched door and large square window, were intended 
for shops for this company. If so, it is doubtful if their career 
was a prosperous one, for only a few years after, in 1410, the 
clergy and nobles of Down sent a memorial to the king 
(Henry IV.), setting forth the melancholy condition to which 
they were reduced. It shows how far this district lay outside 
the main current of affairs, that this memorial should have been 
presented on the very eve of one of the most splendid periods 
of English military history, just five years before Agincourt, 
and that only thirteen years after, when this period was at its 
zenith, in 1433, the whole of Dufferin and Lecale should be 
swept by civil war, when the Kinel Owen, with MacDonnell 
from Scotland, completely defeated MacQuillan, the Irish Lord 
of Dufferin, and his English allies under Robert Savage, of 
Ardglass, pursued and massacred the fugitives at the Pass of 
Newcastle below Slieve Donard, and then returning burned 
and plundered Ardglass, 

As the century wore on and the English power was first 
engaged in unavailing attempts to maintain its footing in 
France, and afterwards was expended in civil war in England, 
it is not surprising that nearly the whole of the county should 
have been in the occupation of Irish septs, who carried on a 


‘The most noteworthy is to be found in several, which, if not 


civil war amongst themselves, and who made alliance or did 
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battle with the occupants of the English castles as suited their | 
convenience. The king’s castle was said to have been the 
largest in Ardglass, but was some years ago converted into a 
mansion by Mr. Charles Russell. Margaret’s Castle, or Mary’s, 
and Cowd Castle, small square towers, which yet remain, are 
supposed to have been outworks to the “ New Works” already 
referred to. 

An interesting feature of Ardglass are the ruins of the old 
parish church, about half a mile outside the town, on the north- 
east, dedicated, as is so common in seaport towns, to St. 
Nicholas, the patron saint of seamen. It seems to have been 
for a long time the parish church of Ardglass, until some time 
probably in the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, at a time when 
the English power was at a low ebb, the Irish kernes attacked 
the English townsfolk when they were at Mass and slew them 
all. It is doubtful whether it much alters the balance of right 
and wrong in such a tangled skein as Irish history mostly is, to 
state that it is reported that this massacre was an act of 
reprisal by the chief of the M‘Cartans, whose hair had been 
fastened to briars hy the men of Ardglass at a time when he 
was sleeping off a drunken debauch. 

One amongst the few inland castles in the district is that 
known as Castlescreen, not far from Ballykilbeg, and about 
three miles south of Downpatrick. O’Laverty states that it 
was originally named the Green Castle, because built upon a 
green mound or ancient rath upon the summit of a hill. The 
church of Greencastell is referred to in the taxation of Pope 
Nicholas, and in several documents of the fifteenth century. 
A fragment only of the castle is now standing, from the appear- 
ance of which it is probable that it was originally constructed 
similar to Kilclief and Ardglass, and that one of the small front 
towers is all we now see. 

Considering that Downpatrick was the capital of the dis- 
trict, that the thirteenth-century Benedictine church is still the 
¢athedral of the diocese, that Inch Abbey is close by, and that 
all the traditions from the time of St. Patrick and St. Bridget 
downwards centre round the city, it is surprising that so few 
relics have come down to the present time. We have still the 
cathedral, very much modernised, we have still the great earthen 
fort, possibly of pre-Christian, at any rate of pre-Anglican 
times, but the famous round tower is gone until this Society 
may restore it; and of the castles merely a tradition remains. 
Yet Downpatrick was, in the thirteenth century, strongly fortified. 
Here it was that Stephen Longsword, the successor of John de 
Courcy and of De Lacy, in 1260 made his stand against the 
Irish “rebels,” and smote them hip and thigh with a great 
slaughter. 


from “sea to sea,” z.c. from the river Quoile round through the | 
low part of the town to the marshes, and to have built a castle 


at the corner of what are now English Street and Church 
Street. 


The ecclesiastical annals and traditions of Downpatrick, | 
though not copious, are fuller than the military, which latter | 


are very scant. 


Edward Bruce included the city in his raids, AD. 1316, 


plundering Downpatrick and Saul; and the church of Bright | 


a few miles distant, crowded with fugitives, was burnt with all 
its occupants. Such was war in the age of chivalry. Later in 
the century the Irish annals record a great victory gained by 
O'Neill over the English at Downpatrick, 
Talbot of Malahide and others were slain. 
Though no castle remains in Downpatrick itself, one is still 
extant at the Quoile, about a mile below the city. It isa plain 


square keep, which may be taken as a type of the second class | 


to which we have referred. A number of similar structures are 
to be seen all round Strangford Lough. 
known as old Castleward is as good a type as any. The lower 


storey was vaulted—the upper floors doubtless of wood. In | 


this instance the stairs were built in the wall, which was very 
thick. The fourteenth-century door (as it apparently is) was 
close to the angle of the tower at the foot of the long straight 
flight of stair, and immediately above it is a projection for the 
purpose of dropping missiles upon any assailants. It may be 
noted that the door, like those of the Irish round towels, is a 
good many feet above the level of the ground. 

Bearing in mind the statement as to the true military base 
of the Anglo-Normans in Down having been the sea, it is not 
surprising that their castles should have been so numerous all 
round the entrance and southern end of Strangford Lough. We 
have already noticed the perfect castle still remaining at Kil- 
clief. Castle Ward and Audley’s Castle are within half a mile 
of each other. In Strangford close by is a small castle of which 
nothing is known. Portaferry had a large square castle of 
some strength, now much ruined. At Ardquin, Killyleagh, 
Sketrick and Magee Island were also castles, and of the two 
latter considerable fragments remain. As might be expected 


from their greater distance from headquarters their position | 


seems to have been less secure, and they seem to have changed 
hands, or their owners changed allegiance with greater fre- 
quency, and they were quite as often in the occupation of the 
MacQuillans as of the English garrison. 


De Courcy is reported to have erected a trench | 


when Sir James | 


Perhaps the one | 


VENTILATION OF HOUSES. 


N address which was delivered in last March to the 
Engineering Societies of the University of Illinois by Mr. 
James R. Willett, architect, has been published (/nland 
Architect Press, Chicago). It is interesting as explaining the 
methods adopted in the United States for the heating of build- 
ings, and especially as copies are given of many of the plans 
prepared by Messrs. Willett & Pashley, for such work. The 
following extract explains the author’s views on ventilation :— 

To make a proper design for ventilation, it is necessary to 
know or to assume :— 

The number of persons who are to inhabit the house. 

The fresh air that should be allowed to each person. This 
is put down by some authors as high as 2,000 cubic feet per 
person per hour, and even higher. 

The quantity of air necessary to provide for the vitiation of 
the air by gas or other lights. 

How can anyone tell what number of persons will occupy a 
residence and for how many hours per day? How often will 
the number of persons change? How many lights will be kept 
burning, and for how many hours will they burn? How much 
air will leak into the house or be forced in by the winds 
outside ? 

All of these questions are somewhat in the nature of 
conundrums. Inthe same residence the data will vary from 
day to day. 

We must assume a certain data, depending upon the style 
of the house, the class of people who occupy it, &c. 

It may be assumed that there will be two persons occupying 
each bedroom, and the number of bedrooms multiplied by two 
may be taken as the total number of persons to be provided for. 

As to the lighting, that is even more uncertain than the 
number of persons in the house. It may be assumed as one 
burner per person. The number of hours that the lights are 
burning will probably not exceed six hours out of the twenty- 
four. Indeed, all the lights will not probably burn that long, 
and four hours out of the twenty-four may be sufficient, but we 
will consider them as burning six hours out of the twenty-four. 

The air required for the vitiation by gas-lights is given by 
Schumann as 1,8co cubic feet per hour for each cubic foot of 
gas burned. As each burner may be taken to burn 4 cubic feet of 
gas per hour, then each light would require 7,200 cubic feet per 
hour. This is, however, for but six hours out of the twenty 
four. If, then, it be assumed that a burner will burn six hours, 
and distribute it over the twenty-four hours, it will give 1,800 
cubic feet per hour. Adding 2,0co cubic feet, the quantity 
required per person for the consumption of one burner of 
gas gives a total of 3,800 cubic feet of fresh air required for 
personal use, together with gas consumption, per person per 
hour. 

If we assume the velocity of the air entering the fresh-air 
duct at 6 feet per second—and it is usually as much as that, if 
the rules hereinafter given are complied with—then to give 
3,800 cubic feet of air per person per hour will require a cross 
sectional area in the fresh-air duct of 254 square inches per 
person, or say 25 square inches per person. 

The question of the leakage of the air into the building is a 
| very considerable one. The more leakage there is the less area 
will be required in the fresh-air duct, and vice versd to some 
| extent. In the very best built houses the leakage is always 
large. There is no way of ascertaining its amount, but it is 
| thought fair to assume that not less than one-fifth the volume 
of air that will be required in the house is furnished by leakage, 
and when a strong wind is prevailing it may be much 
more, It is true that there is leakage out of the house as well 
| as into it ; but the leakage out of the house is less than into it, 
because the outward leakage must pass through two walls 
instead of one and because the heating of the house draws air 
to it. It is thought that the difference will amount to one-fifth, 
| as above stated. 

If we take, then, one-fifth of the fresh air as furnished by 
leakage it will reduce the area of the fresh-air duct to 20 Square 
inches per person. It is not advisable to make the area of 
fresh-air duct smaller than this, and it is much better to make 
it larger, provided always that the radiator or warming surface 
for heating the fresh air is increased in the same ratio, for if 
the incoming air is cold it will be shut off. 

The foregoing can be condensed to— 

Area of fresh-air inlet in | _ ,,. { Number of bedrooms 
square inches po ay in residence. 

On a windy and cold day it may be found that it is imprac- 
ticable to keep the house warm with the fresh-air duct fully 
open. Or, even if it could be kept open, the consumption of 
coal would be such that the owner would not incur the 
necessary expense. 

Here it may be remarked that the question as to how the 
owner is likely to act under certain circumstances is one that 
the practising architect should take into consideration. 

If the fresh-air inlet is large, and, owing thereto, the house 
either becomes cold, or the amount of coal used is, in the judg- 
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ment of the owner, excessive, it is practically certain that he 
will shut the fresh-air inlet up—probably shut it up altogether, | 
and thereby deprive the house of all fresh air except what it | 
may obtain through leakage. Long and continuous experience | 
has shown this to be the case. Whereas, if there is a means of 
closing the fresh-air inlet to some extent, but not altogether, the | 
owner is likely to so close it. This will, of course, decrease the 
supply of air, but it is better to decrease the supply of air than 
to altogether stop it. 

It is, well, therefore, 
inlet. This damper, however, should not close the 
wholly, say one-third of the damper should be cut off. 

If the damper is thus arranged and the proportions given 
in the rules observed, the supply of fresh air will still be equal to | 
1,200 cubic feet per person per hour. Indeed, it will be more, 
since the leakage will not be diminished but rather increased. | 
Besides; when the wind is blowing hard the velocity in the 
fresh-air duct will be increased. 

The volume of air in cubic feet that will pass through a duct of 
any Cross sectional area, with air moving at any velocity, can be 
found by recollecting that a duct of I inch cross sectional area, 
with air moving at a velocity of 1 foot per second, will pass | 
25 cubic feet of air per hour. If, therefore, 25 be multiplied by the | 
cross sectional area of any duct, in square inches, and also by 
the velocity in feet per second, the product will be the quantity | 
of air in cubic feet per hour that said duct will pass. 

Example.—What volume of air moving at 8 feet per second 
will pass through a duct having a sectional area of 113 square 
inches in one hour ?—25 x 8 x 113= 22,600 cubic feet. 

The opening of the fresh-air inlet should be upon the side of 
the house against which the prevailing cold winds blow. This 
means in the vicinity of Chicago first the north side and next | 
the west side. The openings should not be exposed to the | 
direct force of the wind. If there are no buildings, fences or | 
other obstructions close by to prevent the wind from striking 
the opening directly, then some shield should be erected to do | 
so. There should be but one opening to the fresh-air inlet ; 
but if there are two boilers or furnaces to the house, then the | 
opening to the fresh-air inlet to each should be on the same 
side of the house. 

If there be fresh-air inlets on the different sides of the 
house, it is not at all unlikely that the fresh air will at times be | 
driven in one inlet through the radiators or furnace, through 
the house and out of the other supposed fresh-air inlet. 

The fresh-air duct should not be taken under the basement 
floor, where it is liable to fill up from flooding of sewers, dirt, 
dead rats and other filth, but it should be kept above the | 
ground, brought along the basement ceiling until it reaches the | 
proper point, and then, but not till then (turning down if 
necessary), enter the bottom of the indirect radiator casing or | 
furnace. 

All incoming fresh air must be heated by indirect radiator 
or by the furnace. 

The hot-air flues to rooms will be spoken of when speaking 
of indirect radiation hereafter. 

The outlet flues through which air passes out of a room, | 
and out of the building, should be of brick, similar to smoke 
flues, though they are sometimes made of tin. Every room | 
should have such a flue. The opening from a room into outlet 
flue should be close to the floor, in or just above the baseboard. 
This opening should have a register. This register should be | 
rather small than large, for if large outlet registers aze used | 
some of them are apt to become air inlets instead of air 
outlets—that is, some are apt to “draw downward,” as it is | 
termed, instead of upward. 

A general rule for such an outlet register may be taken as 
follows :—For first-storey rooms—divide the volume of the room 
in cubic feet by 30 and the quotient will be the gross area of the | 
outlet register in square inches. 

For second-storey rooms—divide by 40. 

For third-storey rooms—divide by 50. 

The outlet register should not be much greater than called 
for by the above rule unless the fresh-air duct is enlarged. 

The sum of the gross area of the outlet flues should not 
exceed 13 the area of fresh-air inlet duct. If it does, then 
either they should be reduced or the fresh-air inlet duct 
enlarged. The latter is best. 

_ The fresh-air entrance to inlet duct should be covered with 
wire netting to keep out dust, &c., and this entrance should 
have at least twice the area of the inlet duct with which it 
connects, as the wire netting diminishes the supply of air, If 
this area cannot be had it is better to leave off the netting. 

The rules given are based on fresh heated air being admitted 
to the house through an indirect radiator. If indirect radiation | 
is not put in, then the direct radiation should be increased by 
one-half or more of the indirect radiation. 


to provide a damper in the fresh-air 
inlet 


Eighty-four Sets of Designs have been submitted in the 
competition for the reconstruction of the Opéra-Comique, 
Paris. They are exhibited in the Salon galleries. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF PAINTS AND 
PRESERVATIVES FOR WOOD AND IRON.* 


PROPOSE to-night, in dealing with preservatives for wood 
and iron, to direct your attention more especially to the 
subject of paints. I shall describe as fully as I am able the 
composition and properties of the various materials usually met 
with and the chemical operations involved in their manufacture 
I shall attempt to explain in some detail the manu- 
facture of the principal ingredients used in paint-making, the 


| adulterations likely to be met with, and their detection. I 
| shall also have a few words to say about the property of drying 


possessed by certain oils, on the preparation and use of dif- 
ferent pigments, and on other methods for preserving wood 


| and iron, 


The paints in common use consist of a base (usually a 


| metallic oxide or basic salt) ground up in boiled linseed oil. 


Such a mixture on drying forms a hard, more or less impervious 
coat, serving at the same time to protect the surface of the wood 


| from external agents of destruction and to improve its appear- 


ance. A drier is sometimes added to hasten the drying, and 
spirits of turpentine to make it work more freely. Of bases, 
the most familiar is white lead. White lead is a basic car- 
bonate of lead—that is, a mixture of carbonate and hydroxide 
in varying proportions. Pure carbonate of lead is practically 


| useless as a paint, and the great covering power possessed by 


white lead in such a marked degree over other bases is sup- 


| posed to be due to a saponification of part of the oil by this 


hydroxide, which would produce, amongst other things, a more 
intimate mixture of the substances. To the chemical nature of 
this saponification we shall again revert when we come to 
discuss the properties and composition of linseed oil. The 
supposition that saponification plays an important part is borne 
out by the fact that a rise in temperature is noticeable when 
white lead and oil are mixed (indicating a chemical change), 
and also by the fact, already noticed, that pure lead carbonate, 
without the admixture of hydroxide, does not possess the same 
covering power as ordinary white lead. The covering power 
of white lead is also dependent upon its density ; the greater 
the density of the product the greater the covering power of 


| the paint. 


Of the methods in use for the preparation of white lead, the 
Dutch process and its modifications, and the French or Clichy 


| process are the most generally adopted. I will describe the 


English method, which differs only slightly from the Dutch, 
and depends upon the corrosion of metallic lead by the simul- 
taneous action of acetic acid vapour, water and carbonic acid. 
Whereas in the original Dutch process the source of carbonic 
acid is fermenting horse-dung and stable litter ; these substances 
are replaced in the English process by spent.bark from the 
tannery. Hereby, though the reaction is more slow, the danger 
is avoided of discoloration by the sulphuretted hydrogen 
which is evolved by the former substances. The operation is 


| conducted in stacks built up in the following manner in brick- 


walled chambers :—The floor of the chamber is first covered 
with a layer of ashes; on this lies a layer of spent tan about 


| three feet deep in a state of fermentation, beaten down hard and 


levelled. On this bed are placed rows of earthenware pots 


| partially filled with weak acetic acid. These pots are placed 
| close together, a small space being left between the outer rows 


and the walls of the chamber. The pots are provided with 
internal rims, on which rest perforated discs of metallic 
lead, supporting in their turn the “crates,” as they are 
called, or gratings, forming a layer of lead about five 
inches deep. The spaces between the pots and between 
the outer row of pots and the walls are now filled with 
the spent tan. The whole is now covered in with boards, 
forming a floor about six inches above the top of the crates- 
On this second floor is built up a second storey in an exactly 
similar manner, until the stack is complete, a layer of tan being 
on the top of all. The chamber is now closed and left to itself 
for about three months. During this time the following re- 


| actions took place. The tan undergoes fermentation, heat being 


evolved during the process, the temperature rising sometimes 
as high as 140 degrees Fahr. This heat serves to volatilise the 
acetic acid, which, in combination with air and moisture, 
corrodes the lead, converting it into a basic acetate of lead. 
This is simultaneously acted upon by the carbonic acid given 
off from the fermenting tan, and is in its turn converted into 
the basic carbonate or white lead. At the end of the three 
months the stacks are uncovered, the crates and discs taken out 
and the coating of white lead removed. This is done under 
water, whereby the danger arising from the poisonous dust is 
minimised. Washing is also necessary to remove the basic 
acetate, which is always present. The crust of white lead thus 
removed is now crushed in a stream of water between smooth 
rollers,and is carried in the state of a white mud into the 


* A paper read before the Sydney Architectural Association by 
Professor F, B. Guthrie, F.C.S., of the Agricultural Department of 
New South Wales, and published in the Azstralaszan Builder. 
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settling tank. From this tank, when it has settled, it is scraped 
out and dried in shallow basins. For the manufacture of paint 
it is now ground up with boiled linseed oil, the proportion 
usually adopted being about 8 Ib. or 9 Ib. of oil to every cwt. of 
lead. 

This process is the one almost universally employed in the 
manufacture of white lead, in spite of the fact that it is exceed- 
ingly slow, expensive, and highly dangerous to those employed 
in the manufacture. Though metallic lead is practically non- 
poisonous, its salts are exceedingly poisonous, and cases of 


chronic-lead-poisoning are frequent amongst the employés in | 


lead works, and not unknown amongst those who handle the 
paint. The uncovering of the stacks and the removal of the 


corroded crates has to be done by hand, and in the subsequent | 


operations of washing and grinding the workers are more or | gy ‘ 
| of these substances presents no special difficulties, Red 


less exposed to the dust, the formation of which is unavoidable. 


Palsy, epileptic fits and total paralysis are amongst the effects | : L 
| Or pigment to impart a desired colour to the paint. 


of chronic lead-poisoning. . In all manufactories at the present 
day every precaution is taken to minimise the danger to which 


the workmen (or workwomen rather) are exposed, such, as en- | 


forcing habits of strict personal cleanliness, the use of respi- 
rators and plenty of food. At the same time a method which 
shall be harmless and yet yield a good paint has yet to be de- 
vised. Numerous other methods and modifications of the 


Dutch method and substitutes for white lead have been devised, | 


having for their object the shortening and cheapening of the 


process and the avoidance of the dangers of lead-poisoning, | 


but hitherto none of them have succeeded in producing a sub- 


process in covering power, in opacity, or in body. 

Of other methods the most important is that known as the 
Clichy process. This method depends upon the fact that a 
solution of basic acetate of lead is precipitated by carbonic 
acid gas, producing basic carbonate of lead, or white lead. 


The basic acetate is first prepared by digesting litharge with | 


pyroligneous acid (the crude vinegar contaminated with tarry 
matters that is obtained by the distillation of wood). Any 
insoluble lead salts formed are allowed to settle, and the 
clarified solution is run off into a vessel in which it is subjected 
to the action of carbonic acid in the following manner :—Coke 
and chalk are heated together in a kiln; the resulting carbonic 


acid, after being washed, is forced through the lead solution by | 
means of a fan and distributed throughout the liquid by a | 


series of small pipes. The basic carbonate so formed is run 
off, after it has settled, into a tank, well washed with water and 
dried, when it is ready for the market. Of other methods for 
the preparation of white lead Milner’s process deserves men- 
tion, though I believe it is not at present in use. It depends 
upon the fact that when litharge and salt are mixed with water 


at the ordinary temperature a chemical action takes place, | 


resulting in the formation of an oxy-chloride of lead together 


with caustic soda. The ingredients are ground together be- | 
tween millstones, the solution is run into iron cylinders and | 


carbonic acid forced through, as in the Clichy method, and the 
precipitated basic carbonate of lead treated as usual. 

Of the substitutes that have been proposed for white lead I 
may mention Pattinson’s oxy-chloride, though it is now disused. 
By this method galena is acted on by hydrochloric acid, and 
the chloride so formed is further treated with lime, 
substitutes hitherto proposed Hannay’s new white lead appears 
to be the only one at all likely to rival the older methods, This 


product is a basic sulphate of lead, and is prepared as follows :— | 
Galena, the native sulphide of lead, is crushed and heated with | 


| preserve the lead paint. 


| as a white powder. 


Stance at all comparable to white lead obtained by the Dutch | separate, and to carry them out in two stages. 


| Stage the pig lead is melted at a low temperature in a furnace 
| with a flat. bed of firebrick. As the lead melts it is stirred 


Of all the | 


in the power certain substances possess of oxidising this black 
sulphide and converting it into the white sulphate of lead. If 
an old oil-painting be sponged over with hydrogen peroxide the 
white can to a great extent be restored. The adulteration most 
usually met with in white lead is barium sulphate. . This 
substance, if white, is not particularly injurious, except that it 
is deficient in transparency, for it serves to some extent to 
Its greater weight is the cause of its 
use as an adulterant. Its presence can readily be detected by 
burning off the oil and turpentine and treating the residue 
with nitric acid, in which the carbonate of. lead is readily 
soluble, any barium sulphate present being left. behind 
Among other adulterants are lead 
sulphate, which can hardly be called. an adulterant, 
gypsum, chalk or whiting, and zinc white. The detection 


lead is employed as a base, but more frequently as a drier 
It is pre- 
pared by the oxidation of pig lead. This oxidation takes place 
in two stages, and depends upon the fact that when lead is 
melted at a comparatively low temperature it absorbs oxygen 
upon its surface and is converted into massicot (PbO), On 
heating massicot to a still higher temperature (about 600 deg. 
Fahr.) it takes up an additional atom of oxygen and becomes 


red lead :— 
3 PbO+O=Pb, O,. 


It is found convenient in actual practice to keep these reactions 
In the first 


about to facilitate oxidation, the oxide or “dross ” thus formed 


| on the surface being pushed away from the molten lead, This 
| dross is massicot. 


This is now raked out into iron waggons, 
and when cold is passed between millstones in a stream of 
water, which frees it from the heavier particles of metallic 
lead. The finely-ground massicot is allowed to settle, the 
water drawn off, and the massicot is ready for the second stage of 
the oxidation. This is effected in a fire-clay bed exactly similar 
to the drossing furnace, where it is spread out -over the bed in 


| ridges, and heated to a temperature of 600 degrees Fahr., when 


it gradually assumes a fine purple colour, and is converted into 
red lead by a further absorption of oxygen from the air at this 
temperature. Red lead when hot has a fine purple colour, and 


| it is by the appearance of this tint that the workmen know when 


the reaction is complete ; when cold it assumes the beautiful 
colour with which you are familiar. By treating white lead 
instead of pig lead by the above process, a bright orange- 
coloured product is obtained known as orange lead. The tem- 
perature required is a much higher one. Red lead is not 
unfrequently adulterated, the commonest being brick-dust 
and ferric oxide.’ Brick-dust is insoluble in strong nitric 
acid. Ferric oxide dissolves in acids, and the solution gives 
a precipitate of Prussian blue when mixed with ferrocyanide 
of potassium, 

Vermilion is the name given to the brilliant red sulphide of 
mercury obtained by heating sulphur and mercury. Mercury 
and sulphur are triturated together in the proper proportions 
until they are thoroughly incorporated—a process which 
involves a considerable expenditure of time. To this mixture 
caustic potash is added, and the mixture, which is black, is 
carefully heated at about 114 deg. Fahr. until the proper colour 
is obtained. Chinese vermilion is obtained by subliming a 


mixture of mercury and sulphur in an earthen vessel with an 
iron cover luted on. This cover is kept cool with water, and 
the vermilion is sublimed upon it. After heating for about 
twenty-four hours the vessel is broken, the sublimed vermilion 
is scraped off, washed with water to remove any metallic 


coke. The lead is rapidly volatilised, and together with carbon 
monoxide passes into the oxidising chambers, where it is met 
with a blast of air whereby it is oxidised to lead sulphate and | 
carbonic acid. It is now mixed with steam and passed into the 
condensers, where the gases are absorbed by water. It is 


now washed again with slightly acid water, and the lead sul- | 
When in a pasty condition this is | 


phate allowed to settle. 
passed over a filter-press, pressed dry under a pressure of about 
go lb. to the square inch, and dried. The resulting 


product, | 


mercury, and the sediment dried. The vermilion prepared by 
the first method (known as the wet method) was usually a 
yellowish tint, Chinese vermilion inclining to carmine. Ver- 
milion occurs native as cinnabar, and is sometimes used in 
this form as a paint. By far the greatest proportion, how- 


which is pure lead sulphate, is mixed with lead hydroxide for 
the market. The product is a white powder of great brilliancy, 
and it is said to form a paint very little inferior to white lead jn 
covering power. It has, moreover, the advantages over the 


| ever, is manufactured by one or other of the above methods, 
The permanence of vermilion as a paint depends upon its 
power of resisting all the agents to which exposed work is sub- 
latter compound, that it is not injurious to those employed in | jected. It is unaffected by sulphuretted hydrogen, which is so 
its manufacture, that the process is rapid and requires the | fatal to lead paints ; light, moisture and carbonic acid are 
cheapest lead ore. Its use as a paint is, however, not yet without effect upon it, as are the acid vapours present in the 
established, and whether the fault lies in the compound itself, | air of towns, When quite pure, vermilion completely volatilises 
or in the manner in which it is being worked, it is certain that it | by heat ; any adulterations, such as brick-dust, red lead, &c., 
has not yet achieved the success which its inventor anticipated. | are by this means readily detected. Mercuric sulphide also 
As I have before said, white lead produced by precipitation | occurs as a black compound, and this is the form in which 
is generally considered inferior to that obtained by the | it is precipitated from its solutions by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
corrosion process. It has not the same covering power, | or which it assumes when mercury and sulphur are mixed 
weight for weight, it absorbs more oil, and is more readily | together. On subliming the black sulphide it is converted into 
blackened by sulphuretted hydrogen. The blackening of | the red vermilion, which is in fact the reaction that takes place 
white lead on exposure is due to the formation of lead | when mercury and sulphur are heated by the Chinese method. 
| sulphide. In the case of old oil-paintings which have become | The difference in colour is probably due to difference in 
black owing to this decomposition of the lead present in the | structure, the black sulphide being amorphous and vermilion 
paints the most simple means of restoring the colour is found ! crystalline. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Zinc white, or Chinese white, which is often used instead of 
lead as a white paint, is zinc oxide. It can be readily obtained 
by heating zinc to the temperature at which it volatilises, when 
it combines with the oxygen of the air, forming a light feathery 
powder. It is prepared in this way by heating metallic zinc in 
earthern charnbers through which a current of air is passed. It 
is also prepared by heating the ore (carbonate) with charcoal 
in a muffle furnace, the oxide thus formed being blown into 
chambers, where it is collected. Zinc white as a paint does not 
weather well, being readily attacked by the carbonic acid of 
the air. It does not combine well with oil, which makes it dry 
under the brush, and easily peeled off, and it is wanting in 
body. It has, however, the advantages over lead white that it 
is unaffected by sulphuretted hydrogen, and its manufacture is 
absolutely harmless to those engaged in it. It forms an 
opaque paint. The best driers for zinc white are zinc sulphate 
or manganese. The adulterants are chalk, magnesia and clay. 
On adding hydrochloric acid, if chalk is present there is an 
effervescence, and if clay is present an insoluble residue is 
left, zinc oxide being readily soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Zinc sulphide :—A paint under this name is at present in the 
local market, and I am given to understand that it is in every 
way an excellent paint, possessing covering power little inferior 
to white lead. Its preparation will be found in an article in the 
Oil and Colourman’s Journal, January 2, 1893. It is prepared 
by calcining at a high temperature the precipitate obtained by 
mixing solutions of barium sulphide and zinc sulphate. The 
barium sulphide is prepared by heating barytes with coal-dust, 
the product being treated with water. The zinc solution is 
prepared by dissolving zinc “ashes” or “skimmings 2 sin) 
sulphuric acid. The two solutions are then mixed, and the 
precipitate obtained is dried and calcined. The product, 
though called zinc sulphide, contains only 30 per cent. of that 
compound, with 70 per cent. barium sulphate. From this, and 
from the method of its manufacture, it appears to me that this 
is rather a barytes paint than a zinc sulphide. However, the 
name is not of much importance, provided the result is 
satisfactory. 

Zinc paints. may be used with special advantage for iron- 
work, as the zinc: oxide does not attack iron in the way that 
lead compounds do. One of the most familiar methods of pro- 
tecting iron is that of “ galvanising” it, a process which consists 
essentially of dipping the iron into molten zinc, whereby it 
receives a closely adherent coat of metallic zinc. The surface 
of the zinc is covered with sal-ammoniac, the object of which is 
to dissolve out any oxide of zinc formed, which would otherwise 
adhere to the iron and prevent a uniform coating. This coat- 
ing of zinc serves as an effectual protection as long as it is 
entire. Zinc is but very slightly acted upon by atmospheric 
agents, resisting oxidation in a marked degree. The name 
“galvanised ” iron is derived from the original process in which 
the iron was first coated with tin by galvanic action. By this 
plan a very closely adherent layer of zinc is obtained. Of other 
processes for preserving iron I will only mention Barff’s 
process, by which a film of black magnetic oxide of iron is 
formed, which resists effectually the rusting properties of 
moisture and carbonic acid.. This process consists in exposing 
iron at a high temperature to the action of superheated 
steam ; the steam is decomposed, and the oxygen combines 
with the iron, forming a hard adherent coating of the magnetic 
oxide, F.E,O,. Angus Smith’s process consists in dipping the 
heated iron into a mixture of coal-tar, pitch and oil at a tem- 
perature of about 300 degrees Fahr., after which it is allowed 
to cool in a vertical position. The most serviceable paints for 
iron are those containing ferric oxide as their base. The 
principal of these are made of brown hematite. These paints 
can be used on rusty surfaces, as the rust is incorporated with 
the paint., One of these now in the local market is known as 
Prince’s metallic paint, and is stated to be a very superior 
article. It is a thoroughly oxidised iron ore containing the 
iron as ferric oxide, which is practically unalterable. It is used 
extensively on the American railways and in the Ordnance 
Department of the United States Navy, where it is used as a 
first coating for guns, shot, shell, &c., to protect them from 
rust. .Enamel paints are usually composed of zinc white 
ground in oil and mixed with petroleum, holding a gum in 
solution ; the petroleum evaporates, leaving a hard glossy sur- 
face of gum, which constitutes the enamel. It is particularly 

suitable for hard surfaces which require frequent washing. 
Bitumen and tar are also mixed with oil and used as paints. 


(To be continued.) 


The Bill to establish a national system for the registration 
of plumbers came before the House of Commons Standing 
Committee on Trade on Tuesday. After discussion, in which 
apprehensions were expressed as to the possible effect of the 
Bill in establishing a monopoly, and the necessity was urged 
of having some representative of the Local Government Board 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


High Wycombe.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Science and Art and Technical Schools was laid at High 
Wycombe on Monday, the roth inst., by Viscountess Curzon, 
the wife of Viscount Curzon, M.P. for South Bucks. These 
new buildings are to be erected in connection with the scheme 
of technical education in South Bucks, about one-third the 
money being raised by voluntary subscriptions locally, and the 
total cost about 2,400/. Mr. Henry Flint, of High Wycombe, 
is the builder, and Mr, Arthur Vernon, of 29 Cockspur Street, 
London, the architect. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. James Guthrie has obtained a small gold medal for 
painting from the Berlin Exhibition of Art. 

The Halford Collection of Prints and Drawings, which 
was sold last week, realised 28,1197. On the last day a leaf, 
measuring 7} inches by 5 inches, with two heads drawn on it, 
that was supposed to be taken out of Albert Diirer’s sketch- 
book, was bought for the British Museum at 6357. 

Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A., is engaged in the prepara- 
tion of plans for the new County Lunatic Asylum on the block 
system which is to be erected at Grayling Well Farm, near 
Chichester. 


elected waterworks engineer to the Brighton Town Council, at 
a salary of 450/. per annum, with residence, &c. There were 
164 applications. 


the decoration of the sa//e a manger in the Hotel de Ville of 
Paris. The second prize was awarded to M. Prouvet, and the 
third to M. F. Lafon. 

Mr. James Thompson, architect, Glasgow, has given his 
decision in a building dispute referred to him from the Court of 
Session. The dispute had reference to a claim of 151/. 2s. 
made by Mr. Hunter, builder, Rothesay, against the building 
committee of St. Brendan’s Church, Craigmore, to recover the 
price of some carving, which, it was maintained, had been 
included in the tender, but which the plaintiff contended was 
an extra. A sum of 93/. 2s. has been awarded. 

The Hemsworth Rural Sanitary Authority have de- 
cided to build an Infectious Diseases Hospital. The cost is. 


1,500/. 
A Bequest of 1,000/. for the foundation of one or more. 


late George Scott, of Eagle Villa, Queen’s Road, Peckham, 
London, and Tullypowrie, Perthshire. 

The Assessor has selected the design by Mr. R. K. 
Freeman for the new church of St. Aidan, Bamber Bridge. 

Professor G. F. Armstrong, of Edinburgh University, 
will preside in the section of sanitary engineering at the con- 
gress of the Institute of Public Health, which will be opened 
on Thursday next, the 27th inst., in Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, of West Bromwich, have 
been successful in the competition for the Watville Road School 
for the Handsworth Board. 

The Incorporated Society of Municipal and County 
Engineers has now 543 members, an increase of forty over 
last year’s return. 

The Marquis of Bute, it is currently reported, has pur- 
chased the Priory, St. Andrews, with a view to the establish- 
ment of a Roman Catholic college, to take the place of Blairs, 
Aberdeenshire. 

The Education Department has notified to the Salford 
School Board its willingness to sanction a loan for the purchase 
of a site for the proposed school in Seedley, and for the pur- 
chase of a site in Chapel Street and Victor Street on which to 
erect School Board offices. About 10,000/, will be required. 

The Corporation of London, the School Board for London, 
and owners, lessees and occupiers of land and property within 
the administrative county of London have presented petitions 
praying to be heard before the Committee of the House of 
Lords against the London Improvements Bill promoted by the. 
County Council, when the question of “ betterment ” will again 
be discussed. 


river Beauly, which was partly carried away about two years 
ago by the floods. Sir John Fowler and Sir Benjamin Baker, 
after examination, were of opinion that the old bridge might be 
restored, but in driving in the piles the workmen have 
observed the old portion to be apparently giving way, and have 
declined to risk further danger. The contractor has now 


on the Committee, an adjournment was agreed to. 


stopped work, and intimated the fact to the County Council. 


Mr. J. Johnston, of the East London Waterworks, has been » 


Wz. Georges Bertrand has obtained the commission for ‘ 


estimated at about 4,430/., and towards this Mrs. Wrightson, . 
of London (sister of the rector of Hemsworth), has contributed _ 


scholarships at Edinburgh University has been made by the , 


A Delay bas occurred in the erection of the bridge over the . 
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THE jury appointed to decide upon the designs submitted 
in the competition for the reconstruction of the Opéra 
Comique have awarded the first premium of 10,000 francs 
to M. Sranistaus Louis BrERnNikrR, architect, attached to 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The second premium of 
6,000 francs has been gained by MM. Larcue & Nacuon, 
who are officially attached to the Opéra House, and there- 
fore should possess knowledge of the desired requirements. 
M. BLONDEL obtained the third prize of 4,000 francs. Five 
premiums of 2,000 francs were also awarded to M. ANDRE 
GasPARD, of Lyons, MM. Duverr & CHARPENTIER 
(whose first design secured the approval of the Chambre), 
M. Esquir, M. ApRIEN CHANCEL and M. FERNAND 
Dupuis. 
prior to its selection. ‘The author is a native of Paris, and 
won the Prix de Rome in 1872. He received a gold medal 
for the drawings he contributed to the International 
Exhibition of 1889. It is understood that during the 
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The design by M. BERNIER was greatly admired | | : : ‘ 
| Act to combat the ingenuity ‘of certain ‘evaders: is: now 


deliberation M. CHARLES GARNIER was opposed to the | 
award of the first prize to M. BERNIER, which he considers | 


does not supply what is necessary in sucha theatre ; he was 
in favour of the design by MM. LarcHEe & Nacuon, 


THE celebration of the five-hundredth anniversary of 
the opening of Winchester will hardly be worthy of the 
occasion if confined to speeching, dining and singing 
“Domum.” One or more permanent memorials will be 
needed as evidence of sincerity. Several weeks ago it was 
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Beaulieu. The Earl of Nortuproox will deliver the 
inaugural address. 


THE Chairman of the London County Council in his 
annual address on Tuesday referred to the work of the 
Building Act Committees. Mr. Hurron said that “one 
large accession to the‘ work of this Committee is to be 
found in the provisions of the Factories and Workshops Act, 
1891, which obliges the Council to ascertain the means of 
escape in case of fire from all factories where more than forty 
persons are employed. In a large number of cases owners 


| have been required to carry out considerable alterations for 


this purpose, and it is satisfactory evidence of the reason- 
able character of the requirements of the Committee that only 
one case has occurred in which a serious difference of opinion 
arisen between the Council and the owners. Residents 
in London do not yet realise what benefit will accrue in 
the improved appearance of streets when in three or four 
years sky-signs will be no more. An amendment to the 


before Parliament. The committee ‘has dealt with a large 
number of cases of lines of frontage and formation of 
streets, the total length of which, sanctioned by the Council 
during the past year, is nearly nine miles. The numbers of 
nearly 6,000 houses have been rearranged, and no less than 
3,828 dangerous structures have been condemned. Magis- 
trates’ orders have been obtained against ‘ owners’ of 
property in 481 cases, and like orders against occupiers 
of property in 64 cases. The work of amending and 


| consolidating the building law is still under the con- 


| sideration of the committee. 


decided that the best way to reconcile conflicting interests | 
would be by the restoration of WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM’s | 


chantry in Winchester Cathedral, and the establishing a 
group of memorial buildings for the preservation of Wyke- 
hamical antiquities, as well as the encouragement of art, 
archeology, natural history and other sciences. As regards 
the chantry a preliminary report has been made by Mr. 
J.T. MickteTuwairr, F.S.A., from which it appears that 
the work will almost entirely consist in replacing the figures 
in the empty niches both inside and outside the chantry, 


and that very little else is required. To replace twenty- | 


three figures in an adequate style will necessarily be a 
costly process. The memorial buildings have to serve a 
variety of purposes, and of course must be on a large scale. 
They will necessarily beexpensive. The Executive Committee 
therefore appeal to Wykehamists for the support which is 
needed to make the scheme a success. They believe that 
Wykehamists will thereby not only have the opportunity of 
expressing their gratitude to the founder, but also will be 
supplying what is now a distinct defect in the equipment of 
the school, and will be helping to maintain Winchester in 
this as in other matters in the forefront of the public schools 
of England. 


THE meetings of the Archzological Association will 
begin on Monday at Winchester. The following papers 
will be read or presented, viz. :—“‘ The Cathedral Font,” by 
the Dean of WINCHESTER and Mr. J. Romitty ALLEN, 
F.S.A., Scotland ; “Discovery of a Saxon Burial Place, 
near Reading,” by Dr. JosEpH STEVENs ; “Story of Basing 
House,” by the Rev. G. N. Gopwin; “The Codex Win. 
toniensis,” by Mr. W. pE Gray Bircx, F\S.A. ;_ “The 
Plague in Winchester,” by Mr. W. H.'Jacop; “The Place 
House, Titchfield,” by Mr. G. W. Minns, E.S. Ais“ The 
Tumuli of Hampshire,” by Dr. PHENE ; “ Romsey Abbey,” 
by Mr. E. P. L. Brock, F.S.A.; “The Black Book of 
Southampton,” the Rey. Dr. CLurrernuck, F.S.A, : 
“Saxon Remains in and near Winchester,” by Mr. J. Park 
Harrison, M.A. ; “Notes on the Records of Andover,” 
by the Rey. Dr. CLurrerBuck, F.S,A. ;, “On - Skull 
Goblets,” by Mr. H. Sver Cuminc, F.S.A. ; ‘“ Prehistoric 
Inhabitants of Hampshire, Mr. T. W. Suore ; “ Wykeham’s 
Buildings; The College,” Mr. T. F. Kirpy, Bursar ; 
‘‘Notes on some Hampshire Churches,” by Mr. Norman 
C. H. Nisperr ; “ Hamble Priory,” Mr. B. D. CANCELLOR. 
During the week the members will visit Stratton House, 
Bishop’s Waltham, Hambledon, Soberton, Porchester, 
Titchfield, Hursley, Romsey Abbey, Southampton and 


The result which will be 
obtained from the adoption of a well-considered  Bill- with 
reference to this difficult and complex question will be ‘to 
the credit of the Council and the advantage of London.” 
In speaking of drainage Mr. Hutron mentioned that a new 
school has been built at Crossness Station for the use of 
the children of the employés who live on the works, The 
tenders which were received for the erection of. the school 
were so much above the estimate of the architect that the 
Council did not feel justified in accepting any one of them. 
The work has been executed by men directly employed by 
the Council, with a most satisfactory result. ‘The particu- 


| lars of the cost of the Crossness School have yet to be 


scrutinised by outsiders, and it is time enough when they 
are approved by experts for the Council to declare that 
the result is satisfactory. 

THE report of the Connexional Chapel Committee, 
which was read at the Wesleyan Conference in Cardiff on 
Wednesday, stated that 374 building cases had received official 
sanction, involving an estimated outlay of 247,129/. Of 
the proposed new chapels, forty-three, to accommodate 
10,272 hearers, are to be erected in places where there 
were previously no Wesleyan Methodist chapels, and _fifty- 
seven, estimated to provide accommodation for 17,356 
hearers, are to supersede former erections reported as 
having provided 11,035 sittings. The total additional 
accommodation to be provided by the new chapels and by 
enlargements is 19,311 sittings. Under the head of erections 
completed are 308 cases, involving an actual cost of 
278,588/., and increasing the total sitting accommodation 
by nearly 20,000 sittings. There has been raised during 
the year by voluntary contributions for new erections and 
enlargements 191,289/., and the amount of debt paid off by 
local efforts has been 22,8322 The total sum subscribed 
in Great Britain was 252,799/7., the amount actually ex- 
pended on new erections and in reduction of debt being 
335,431/. The total sum expended on Wesley’s Chapel, 
City Road, London, in connection with the Wesley Cen- 
tenary celebration has been 14,8397. Towards this there 
was contributed 12,220/., to which has to be added a sum 
recently collected of 1,294/., leaving a deficiency of 1,324/. 
Including the erection of a new residence for the minister, 
the entire deficiency is now 2,767/. 


THE following are the new admissions to the Architec- 
tural School of the Royal Academy. Ufper School—E. W. 
MarsHALL, H. Seton Morris, E. A. Pearce, H. A. SAUL. 
Lower School—C. C. Brewer, A. R. HENNELL, F. T. 
Howarp Forp, P. Ropgck, J. E. SmMates, W. E. TOWER, 
V. W. WEsrt, 
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THE ACCOUNTANTS’ INSTITUTE.* 

HE narrow streets known as Moorgate Place and Great 

Swan Alley, behind Moorgate Street, in the City, were 
not the places where one would go in search of a novel | 
example of architecture, but during the present season they | 
are likely to be visited by a good many architects. There 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants has been erected, 
with which rumour has been busy during the past three 
years. 

Now that the building has been completed the gentle- 
men to whom it belongs may well be congratulated. 
American architects when they visit it can well say “a ‘cute 
thing” has been accomplished by the, Institute, for by 
giving scope to Mr. BeLcuer that body has obtained not 
only what auctioneers call ‘‘ commodious premises,” but 
those outward and visible signs of respectability which are 


of so much importance in England, although they are too | 


often neglected. ‘The members have become possessors of 
a well-arranged building in which the Council can deliberate 
with dignity “in great chairs of ease,” besides a library that 
is from its character sufficient to exalt a treatise on double 
entry into a book of wisdom, and an examination-hall that 
must inspire apprentices with awe. They have also gained 
the means to impress everybody who gazes on_ the building 
with. the conviction that the business of the chartered 
accountants has been underrated. Instead of being the 
commonplace affair which it appears to every youth whose 
parents and guardians have paid for his education in ‘‘com- 
mercial branches” at school, and as might be supposed from 
intercourse with the practitioners, it is now shown to beagreat 
power of which the relations are world-wide. Everything comes 
under its omnipotence. If, as the Hyde Park monument 
reveals, the arts and sciences were proud to be under the 
feet of the late Prince Consort, in Moorgate Place they 
assemble as if they were convoked by the Council and 
committees of the Institute. On the facades of the building 
we find representatives not only of the Arts and Sciences, but 
also of the Crafts, Education, Commerce, Manufactures, 
Agriculture, Mining, Railways, Shipping, the Colonies, India 
and Building. They are all not only graceful, but decorous. 
The Accountants’ ‘“ Architecture” is grave, and bears an 
Ionic column without a base, while “Sculpture” carries a 
model ; “Painting” is as intent on the clouds as if she 
were about to rival ‘TURNER; “ Music” is a violinist. The 
“Arts” recall the visages, if not the figures, of some admired 
actresses. The “Sciences” are more grave. Then we have 
the craftswomen who, hammer swords and “architectural 
ironwork,” mould vases and embroider, and who believe 
that ‘ Laborare est orare.” A sweet girl-graduate, all con- 
fident in her system, is among the grave and puzzled 
educationists. ‘‘Commerce ” combines the ideal with the 
real, for ulsters, office coats, walking dresses are seen side 
by side with Classic robes. Professor TEUFELSDROCKH would 
be charmed with that panel especially, for it suggests that the 
philosophy of clothes is the philosophy of life, In the adjoin- 
ing panels, which are assigned to “ Manufactures” and “ Agri- 
culture,” we see the contrast between the effects of the 
operations of town and country on the figures of men and 
women, The peasants are as graceful as ancient Greeks 
and as careless of to-morrow ; the factory hands, if harder 
in muscle and more intelligent, are more anxious. In the 
“Mining” the sculptor. has wisely allowed only men to 
appear. The eight panels we have described appear between 
unfluted Tuscan columns on the Moorgate Place front, and 
in the space between the first floor and upper floor lines of 
windows. Inthe three corresponding panels on the front 
to. Great Swan Alley we see “ Railways” typified by the 
parting of two girls, a post-office clerk and a porter ; 
“Shipping” by a captain in uniform, a sailor porter, a 
sailor and his sweetheart ; while for “India” and “The 
Colonies ” four masculine figures do duty. 

The remainder of the Great Swan Street frontage has 
only two floors—for there are no rooms over the examina- 
tion-hall—and the frieze here becomes one long panel, of 
which the following description is: given :—‘ The twelfth 
division .of the frieze commences on the left with a 
Surveyor ; next to him is the Architect, with drawings in 
his hand, pointing out the site, a model of the building 
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standing at his foot ; next is the Navvy with pickaxe ; 
then the Bricklayer with trowel; the Hodman with 
mortar ; the Stonemason ; the Sculptor in his blouse ; the 
Carver; the Carpenter ; the Smith and Plumber with his 
boy ; the Plasterer; the Paperhanger ; the Decorator, all 
with their appropriate tools; then the Furnisher holding a 
chair, and his Assistant with carpets, &c. ; and last of all, 
as summing up the work realised by his care, advice and 
direction, the Solicitor, Mr. H. Marxsy, of Messrs. 
Marxpsy, STEWART & Co.” 
We have been desirous to lose no time in noticing the 
sculpture, and for two reasons. First, by means of it the 
business or profession of the chartered accountants is 
agerandised, and the more efficiently as there is nothing 
directly suggestive of “shop” in the panels. It is true that 
over the oriel at the angle two half figures of an accountant 
and a pupil are seen, but they are so manifestly out of 
place if compared with the rest of the sculpture that we 
cannot believe they will be permitted to remain. The 
panels, or rather those which are uniform in size, suggest 
many of the varieties of subjects with which an accountant 
has to deal. Secondly, the panels must have determined 
the character of the architecture. The fortunate co- 
operation of such a sculptor as Mr, ‘THORNYCROFT, R.A) 
called for arrangements to make his work. not only 
emphatic, but to avoid any detail by which it might be 
imagined that the frieze was an afterthought. Mr. BELCHER 
has shown his appreciation of the sculpture in the best 
way by giving it prominence, while remembering that it 1s 
after all only an auxiliary to architectural effect. SNA 
What is to be said about the scheme adopted by the 
sculptor? Painters and sculptors, no less than poets, are 
glad of chances in which they can symbolise or generalise 
the phenomena of life. The description of the “Shield of 
Achilles” in the “Iliad” is probably taken from an early 
attempt of that kind. BrnpEmann’s long frieze of “The 
Life of Man” isa late example. Mr. THORNYCROFT was, 
therefore, warranted in bringing together a representative 
collection of human beings. But having elected to do so, 
the principle he adopted should be manifest. That is not 
the case at present. If Arts and Sciences appear, why was 
Literature left out? It also has to be made the subject of 
commercial transactions in buying and selling, and, therefore, 
comes within the range of accountancy. We need say 
nothing of its importance as a factor in the development 
of our race. A still more remarkable, if not unpardonable, 
omission relates to Law. In primitive days its importance 
was recognised, and the designer of the Homeric shield 
assigned a compartment to it ; Law also has an important 
part in the Dresden frieze, to take the two precedents to 
which we must confine ourselves. We likewise find that 
homage is paid to Law in such a brief generalisation of life 
as is given in JacQuES’ speech about the Seven Ages in 
“As You like It,” as well as in the more varied, although 
less comprehensive, “Lay of the Bell.” In fact, the 
testimonies to the necessity of Law as a means of keeping 
the human race from barbarism are furnished by artists and 
poets’ as well as by legislators. But there was a special 
reason that some homage should be given to it in the new 
building. The Accountants have gained great influence 
since it was prescribed that they should co-operate in the 
procedure of the Courts, and in some cases they are now per- 
mitted to take parts which are not unlike those of the judges. For 
special no less than for general reasons, the frieze should have 
testified that whatever was done by the members of the 
Institute derived value because they were agents to further 
equity by discovering dishonesty. It will be said there is a 
statue of Justice (which appears to be unable to rise to the 
niche that was provided for the lady), but if abstract 
figures of Arts, Commerce, &c. are supplemented by figures 
that are derived from realities, we see no reason why the 
same rule should not be applied in the department of 
Justice. The completeness of the series is also marred by 
the omission of anything which will suggest the dependence 
of commercial prosperity on warriors. As the figures in 
the panels are as representative of the people in the colonies 
as of Englishmen, why was it necessary to devote one 
to India and the colonies? The character of the other 
panels is qualified by it, and instead of possessing a 
universal character they appear to be local and individual. 


«-* The Institute: of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, 
Moorgate Place, E.C. :—B. T. Batsford. 


Still more unaccountable is the immense panel which is 
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consecrated, as it were, to “our noble selves”—to those 
who were paid for constructing. and furnishing of the 
building. In a work of sculpture we expect proportion in 
more ways than one, and we should like to see Mr. 
THORNYcRorv?’s explanation of how he came to consider 
that in importance one class of subjects exceeded all the 
others, for to the building staff far more space was assigned 
than has served for arts, sciences and crafts combined. 
Surely after the lamentations about the neglect of archi- 
tectural sculpture we had a right to expect, when a chance 
was given, that it would not take the form of a permanent 
advertisement. If the whole of Mr. THorNYCROFT’S figures 
were so personal the contrast would be less odd, but now 
the spectator can imagine that civilisation begins with the 
genius of architecture, and winds up with the estimable 
Mr. Markey, A more bizarre combination of most. ex- 
cellent figures could not be imagined. It is true that occa- 
sionally memorials of the builders may be discerned in 
buildings, and in Laon the oxen that drew the materials 
have been immortalised. In such cases extreme modesty 
was observed—at the most a head was represented ; for 
where, as in the gallery of Strasburg Cathedral, a statuette 
is put forward as a figure of the architect, every visitor is 
dissatisfied, and archeologists are careful to disprove the 
tradition. The Institute of Chartered Accountants can 
claim therefore to be the first. patrons in the history of 
building who set up an enduring memorial of the division 
of labour on their premises. Was it gratitude or a de- 
ficiency of imaginative power which inspired the selection ? 

The sculpture by Mr. H. Bates, A.R.A., may be less 
ambitious, but it is of the kind that is most often required 
in buildings. Above the entrance he has carved a shield, 
with the arms of the Company, over which a couple of nude 
boys, not ordinary amorini, hold a crown. The group is 
made to fill the recess without sacrifice of grace. Under 
the oriel window there is another shield with arms, flanked 
by winged caryatids that are vigorously wrought and, from 
the treatment, are made to appear as decorative. Mr. 
Bates has also enriched the building with the termini 
having bodies somewhat like harpies, which are charming 
from their variety, grace and expression. ‘They stand on 
the piers of the ground floor, and help to combine the 
lower and first floors into a whole. A niche which is to 
hold a bust of the Queen presents some more of Mr. 
BatTEs’s work, 

The parts of the building above and below the sculpture 
are made very emphatic by means of massive rustication 
deeply cut. The columns on the ground floor are thus 
converted into square piers, in which the visible parts of 
the inner shafts of the columns afford variety. On the 
upper floor the shafts of the columns between the windows, 
and which are carried down between the panels of the 
frieze, are exposed, but the sides of the windows have also 
bold rustication. The semicircular heads of the upper 
windows are not of one pattern, and are so treated as to 
obtain very pleasing effects of light and shade by aid of the 
projecting keys, consoles and mouldings. It is claimed for 
the main cornice, which is immediately above the windows, 
that it “departs from the ordinary and accepted custom by 
the omission of the fascia usually seen between it and the 
column which supports it.” The first-floor windows are 
more delicately treated; there is no rustication and the 
mouldings are not prominent, Variety reappears in the 
brackets which, although corresponding in character, 
differ in detail. Mr, BELCHER has, however, taken advantage 
of the principle of freedom to seek after variety in one way 
that is enough to make TITE, COCKERELL, SMIRKE, DANCE, 
HARDWICK, SOANE, WREN and others of the Italian School 
unquiet in their graves. ‘There are nine windows on the first 
floor that look on Moorgate Place, four on each side, of 
one which projects over the doorway. The four on the 
right, as well as one on the left, are uniform in having 
square heads, but the three which give light to the 
council chamber have semicircular heads, which become more 
remarkable since the arches rise among the figures, and the 
draperies appear to be cut away in order to accommodate 
the invading lines. The arrangement undoubtedly indicates 
whereabouts is the most important part of the building, but 
the traditional symmetry of Italian is disturbed. The front 
to Great Swan Alley, as we have said, has for part of the 
length only two storeys, and the change is marked by the 


introduction of a turret, in which. Tuscan columns are again 
used, and the fidelity to one order is advantageous. The 
entrance in this front is recessed, the outer face being 
marked by an arch springing from the moulding and sup- 
ported by two plain columns. 

It may be said that generally, in the interior, care has 
been taken to diminish the extent of blank masonry by 
means of piers, columns, deep cornices, &c. In that 
way there is very little of the monotony which was at one 
time accepted as an indispensable characteristic of a 
Renaissance building. In the library a gallery is carried in 
front of one of the large windows, and it is treated as a sort 
of bridge with inclined approaches, and the balustrading of 
the latter is kept at right angles to the inclination. It is 
so important to preserve verticality in construction, the 
arrangement does notappear happy, but we must say it appears 
worse in the photograph than in the room. Hereafter we may 
expect that the interior will be adorned by paintings, and 
then the building ‘will of course become more attractive. 
As it is, the Institute of Chartered Accountants is one of 
the most interesting of the Free Classic experiments of our 
time, There is no make-believe introduced for the sake 
of showing reverence for tradition. The plan has been 
respected in dealing with the exterior. The site was not 
one that could be called desirable, but it is all turned to 
account, and the principal parts of the building now 
appear to be in the positions that are best suited to them, 
From the use made of sculpture, the building is unique, 
and it is to be hoped that if so excellent a piece of archi- 
tecture cannot from its position be as well studied as it 
merits, the surrounding houses will serve as a protection for 
so much delicate work against the destructive constituents 
of the London atmosphere. 

From the preface, as well as from the character of the 
illustrations, we presume that the description of the build- 
ing has been got out by the publisher for circulation 
among the wives of the members of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants rather than for architects. Un- 
doubtedly it has claims on their support. But it must 
be stated that as all the illustrations are from photographs, 
they show only what is visible. For architects’ copies 
some of the working drawings would be no less useful, 
and as so much is novel it would be advantageous to have 
detailed information about the cost of the work. For the 
members and their families, who should all be proud of: the 
building, the volume is a fitting record. But we hope its 
existence will not prevent Mr. BeLcHEr from relating the 
story of the building and illustrating it for the benefit of his 
brother architects. 


GAINSBOROUGH’S “ DUCHESS OF 
DEVONSHIRE.” 


HE following extraordinary statement relating to the dis- 
appearance of the Duchess of Devonshire has been pub- 
lished in the Pall Mall Gazette :—For seventeen years ' now 
has the most impenetrable darkness surrounded this painting, 
the career of which had been so remarkable, even prior to the 
sensational theft. The picture had been bought from a Mrs. 
Magennis in 1839 by a picture-restorer named Bentley. He 
gave 50/. for it, and doubtlessly patted himself on the back 
when he sold it for 60 guineas to Mr. Wynn Ellis. It was as 
part of the latter’s farnous collection that on May 6, 1876, it was 
put up for auction at Christie’s: The then Earl of Dudley ran 
it up to 10,000/.,, but even at that immense figure could ‘not 
shake off the persistent agent of Messrs. Agnew, who secured 
the picture for 10,100/., the largest price ever paid for a picture 
at Christie’s. Messrs. Agnew placed it in their galleries: at 
39 Bond Street on exhibition, and London was in a furore over 
the picture. It well-nigh ‘monopolised the conversation of the 
day, and at most of the public ceremonials a large proportion 
of the ladies dressed upon the model’ which the painting pro- 
vided. Suddenly, while the interest in the work was at its 
height, it vanished. 

On the night of May 24, eighteen days after it came into 
Messrs. Agnew’s possession, it was as usual left safely:.at 
eleven at night in its place on the walls of the gallery. “A 
watchman slept on the premises, and was not disturbed during 
the night, but at seven o’clock the next morning chisel marks 
were found on the window frame of the gallery, and the 
picture had disappeared. It had been cut from. its frame 
and stolen. The Scotland Yard Police were immediately 
acquainted with the robbery. Superintendent Williamson 
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himself undertook. the charge of the investigations. Messrs. 
Agnew promptly offered a reward of 1,0co/. for the recovery of 
their treasure, but their 1,000/. went begging, for a claimant it 
could not find. The most extraordinary conjectures were 
hazarded in the attempts of the public to find an explanation 
of the matter, and rumour even suggested that Messrs. Agnew, 
finding that the suspicions about the genuineness of the work 
were only too well-grounded, put the picture into the fire in 
sheer disgust and fury, and started the story of the theft to stop 
the additional mortification that would be occasioned to them 
by any publicity of the way in which they had been victimised. 
This was one of the many rumours which formed the fuel for 
the burning excitement of the public over the occurrence, 
but as a matter of fact there was, of course, no truth in 
any statement other than that the picture was stolen 
from. Messrs. Agnew’s Galleries on the night of May 24. 
The 1,000/, reward. tempted somebody, as years went 
on, to negotiate mysteriously with Messrs. Agnew, but 
the anonymity and the secrecy which was necessarily pre- 
served prevented Messrs. Agnew from satisfying themselves 
of the genuineness of the negotiations, which were consequently 
barren of any result. That was many years ago, and the fate 
of the Gainsborough picture threatened to remain for all time 
as speculative as the identity of the author of the Letters of 
Junius or the Man in the Iron Mask. 

But a man in a sackcloth mask has made a revelation about 
this portrait of the beauteous Georgiana. A prisoner in the | 
Prison de Louvain, wearing the mask which in Belgian gaols | 
is the penal badge, has been interviewed by an-emissary of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, to whom the prisoner confessed that it was | 
he who broke into Messrs. Agnew’s on that memorable night 
and stole the picture. He carried it to his house in St. John’s | 
Wood, in the hope, of course, of getting ransom for it without | 
risk, or of disposing of it by one of the many channels with | 
which the professional criminal is familiar. But his negotia- 
tions for ransom with Messrs. Agnew were too covert to bear | 
fruit, and a picture of this sort, unlike the swag which the 
melting-pot can instantly render unidentifiable, could not be | 
brought to any market without the risk of immediate detection. 

The thief thus found himself the possessor of a fortune 
which he could not realise, an Aladdin’s lamp which he knew | 
not how to employ, a storehouse of wealth to which he could 
not gel the “Open, sesame!” This had not been his first 
rebbery, and there was nothing for him to do: but to go on 
robbing, and to take care next time to get hold of securities 
more easily realisable. Another boldly-planned and daringly- 
executed felony put him in possession of 60,000/., and with this | 
capital he embarked upon a sea of extravagance and gaiety, 
concealing the Gainsborough picture like the man who locks up 
unquoted shares. Taking an expensive house in Piccadilly, 
and furnishing it with that taste which he had acquired by his 
frequent visits to the mansions of the wealthy in the practice 
of his profession as a burglar, he kept his carriage and pair, 
received much company, and organised nice cosy little steam- 


launch parties for river picnics, his favourite diversion. He was | 
of American birth, and in those days was about twenty-eight | 


or thirty years of age, and had his taste for launch navigation 
left to him as a legacy from his early days before the mast. 
Every now and again the picture, buried beneath some heap of 
rubbish, would rise up in his memory and cause him severe 
qualms, for the possession of it was a standing menace to his 
safety. He considered various plans for its disposal. The most 
feasible scheme was this, to have another picture painted over 
the Gainsborough, to put it in a sale, to buy it, and then to dis- 
cover in the course of cleaning that he had, while apparently 
purchasing the mediocre landscape, actually acquired the 
missing Gainsborough. but this scheme predicated a trusty 
accomplice or two, and he could not find anyone with whom he 
cared to share his guilty secret. So he tried to forget the 
picture’s existence, willing to neglect it, yet loth to destroy any- 
thing so potentially valuable. 

The name of this scoundrel was Adam Wirth. He was 
none other than the celebrated thief who has. earned for him- 
self the proud title of “Le Brigand. Internationale.” A few 
months ago he was caught red-handed while stealing a number 
of sealed packets, containing over 2,000/., from the guard’s van 
of a train in the Guillemens Station. He was tried at the 
Liége,Assize Court in March last, and was sentenced to seven 
years’ hard labour. 

The London police had long known him to be one of the 
most dangerous criminals in existence, and credited him. with 
the authorship of many of the undiscovered crimes of the past 
ten or twelve years. But nobody ever dreamed of his connec- 
tion with the robbery of the Gainsborough picture. He has 
confessed with a certain amount of circumstantiality ; but 
eminent criminals were ever greedy of notoriety, and we are 
not in a position yet to put his confession to the test. Wirth 
has promised, however, to supplement the information already 
given with further facts, which may. enable us at no distant 
date to say with some confidence whether or not the confession 
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Hogones. 


“< Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty,” —HAZLITT, 


WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM. 


HE late Sir Henry Cole exhibited his customary shrewd-’ 
ness as well as his early partiality for Mediaeval art when 

he decreed that one of the first figures in mosaic for the 
decoration of the South Kensington Museum should represent 
the fourteenth-century bishop, statesman, lord chancellor and 


| architect, Sir William of Wykeham. There may have been a 


personal sympathy for the choice. Henry Cole could never 
imagine, highly as he prized himself, that he was comparable 
with any of the English or foreign architects, painters, 
to be set up as the patrons 
of the new circumlocutory art, but he was likely to have 
believed that if he lived five centuries ago, and were offered 
similar opportunities, he also would have displayed no less 
courage and versatility in filling appointments, and would have 


| gone beyond his contemporaries in the earnestness and prac- 


ticality of his endeavours to provide means of education for 
Neither the bishop nor Cole received an 
university or a special training, but both were endowed with 
keen vision, honesty, industry, administrative power and con- 
fidence in themselves. William of Wykeham husbanded his 


| powers so well that he advanced from the .secretaryship ‘to'a 


local magnate to what was practically the prime-ministership 


in England. Cole, in less favourable times and circumstances, 
rose from a stool in the Record Office to a dictatorship at South 
Kensington. In both cases the success was owing to the 


fascination that was exercised over the highest distributors of 
power. How long the memory of Sir Henry Cole will endure, 
who can tell? Undoubtedly he was a most vigorous pioneer, 
and with all his shortcomings the country is indebted to him 
for opening out a way, although his successors are unable to 
keep it in proper condition. . Bishop William, on the other: 
hand, is not likely to be forgotten as long as Winchester School 
exists. The words he often chanted, “in memoria eterna erit: 
justus,” have been realised in his case, and during this week. 
more especially. How many men in England and elsewhere 
have felt pride because in their early days they were indebtec 
like so many before them to his bounty ? Judging by what has 
taken place, we may assume that to be a Wykehamite is to 
possess a claim to respect. At such a time it may be well to 
explain what are the claims of the bishop to so much fame. 

He was born at Wykeham, or Wickham, in Hampshire, in 
the year 1324, the date is uncertain, but it was probably 
between July.7 and September 27. That his name was derived 


| from his native village is not unlikely, but the same name was 


borne by relations, who do not appear to have been born there. 
His father and. mother were called by the Christian’ names 
John and Sibyl. If his father bore the name of Wykeham he 
appears to have also passed by that of Long or Longe, and to 
have had an elder brother who was called Henry Aas. His 
parents are said to have been both, although poor, of creditable 
descent, as well as of reputable character. 

William was placed at Winchester School not by his father, 
who had not the means, but by some generous patron, who is 
traditionally said to have been Nicholas Uvedale, lord: of the 
manor of Wykeham 2nd governor: of Winchester Castle. It is 
also said that,. after ieaving school, he became Uvedale’s 
secretary. That he was secretary to the constable of Win- 
chester Castle is stated in a manuscript compiled in his own 
time. Afterwards he is said to have been recommended by 
Uvedale to Edyngton, Bishop of Winchester, and, then. by 
those two patrons to have been iftroduced to King Edward III. 
There seems to be no reason for supposing that William 
studied at Oxford. That he had not had a university education 
may be inferred from the fact that he never pretended to any 
skill in the scholastic learning of his age. His strength lay in’ 
his natural genius and in his knowledge of mankind and talent 
for business. 

In a contemporary account William is said to have been 
brought to Court when he was no more than three or four-and- 
twenty, which would be about the year 1348; but the earliest 
office which there is the evidence of records for his having 
held is that of clerk of all the- king’s works in his manors of 
Henle and Yethampsted, his patent for which is dated May 10, 
1356. « On October 30 in the same year he was made surveyor 
of the king’s works at the castle and in the park of Windsor, 
his pay being a shilling a day. Then it was that the buildings 
were made to assume the importance which impresses strangers. 
The third or Upper Ward was erected, as. well as St. George’s 

Chapel in the Lower Ward ; the latter, however, is not the 
edifice which now bears that title. William of Wykeham was 
associated with the works for several years. The extent of his 


is a genuine one. 


qualifications cannot be ascertained. In the fourteenth century, 


as in the nineteenth, technical knowledge could only be acquired 
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by serious study. But we can easily suppose that if William 
possessed administrative ability he was able to control the 
various departments, and that he was more likely to be prized 
by the king if he kept the expenses down than if he devoted 
himself to preparing designs or contours of the mouldings. In 
those days as now there was likely to be no lack of designers, 


who would be glad to serve under a superintendent who had | 


secured the royal favour. 

A clever man in the fourteenth century would recognise the 
advantage of being connected by the Church, for in that way 
he secured not only position but a most powerful protector. 
There is evidence to prove that in 1352 William was recognised 
as “clericus.” Nine years afterwards he was admitted as an 
acolyte, and in 1362 he was ordained as priest. Although he 
was in minor orders the king had conferred the rectory of 
Pulham in Norfolk upon him in 1357, and in 1359 a prebend’s 
stall in Lichfield. His good luck as an ecclesiastic does not 
appear to have gratified his superiors, for it is recorded that in 
April 1360 he was granted 200/. a year from the crown, over 
and above all his former appointments, till he should get quiet 
possession of the church of Pulham, his induction into which 
living had been opposed by the authorities of Rome. The 
effect of the opposition was apparently to enhance the import- 
ance of the superintendent of building works in the eyes of the 
king. During 1360 favours were showered on him. In July 
he was appointed chief warden and surveyor of the castles of 


Windsor, Leeds, Dover and Hadlam, and of the manors of Old | 


and New Windsor, Wichemer, and sundry other castles and 
manors, with the parks belonging to them. He also received 


the grant of the deanery of the royal free chapel or collegiate | 
church of St. Martin-le-Grand, London. In October he attended | 


upon the king at Calais, probably in quality of public notary, 

when the treaty of Bretigny was solemnly confirmed by the oaths | 
of Edward and King John of France. Numerous additional | 
preferments in the Church were likewise heaped upon him in | 
the course of a few years. By June, 1363, he had been ap- | 
pointed to the office of warden and justiciary of the king’s | 
forests on this side Trent. In March, 1364, he secured by 

royal grant an assignment of twenty shillings 2 day out of the 

exchequer. In May, 1364, he was made keeper of the privy | 
seal, and soon after he is styled secretary to the king, which was | 
equivalent to principal secretary of state. In May, 1365, he 
was commissioned by the king with the chancellor, the treasurer 
and the Earl of Arundel to treat of the ransom of David a 
King of Scotland, taken at the battle of Neville’s Cross in 1346, 

and the prolonging of the truce with the Scots. And not long 

after he was designated chief of the privy council and governor 

‘of the great council, which phrases, however, Lowth supposes 

io not express titles of office, but only the great influence and 

authority which he had in those assemblies. “There are 

several other preferments, both ecclesiastical and civil,” adds 

Lowth, “which he is said to have held; but I do not mention 

them because the authorities produced for them are such as I 

cannot entirely depend upon. And as to his ecclesiastical 

benefices already mentioned, the practice of exchanging them 

was then so common that ’tis hard to determine precisely which 

of them he held altogether at any one time.” There is extant, 

however, an account given in by William in 1366 in consequence | 
of the bull of Pope Urban V. against pluralities, of the entire 

number and value of his church benefices ; and from this 

Statement, in which Wykeham calls himself “Sir William of 

Wykeham, clerk, archdeacon of Lincoln, and secretary of our 

Jord the illustrious King of England, and keeper of his privy 

seal,” it appears that the total produce of those which he had 

held when the account was demanded was 873¢. 6s. 8d., and of 

those of which he remained in possession when it was given 

in 8427, 

It is to be presumed, however, that he resigned all these 
inferior dignities when, upon the death of William de Edyngdon, | 
on October 8, 1366, he was, upon the king’s earnest recom- 
mendation, elected by the prior and convent cf Winchester to 
succeed him as bishop of that sée. He was not consecrated 
till October 1o in the year following ; but this delay, till an | 
adjustment was effected of the conflicting pretensions of the 
royal authority and the court of Rome, was evidently. occa- 
sioned, as Lowth has shown, only by a contention between the 
king and the pope as to which of them should have the largest 
‘share in Wykeham’s promotion. 

Meanwhile he had been appointed lord high chancellor of | 
England by the king; he was confirmed in that office on 
September 17, 1367. He continued to be chancellor till 
March 14, 1371, when he delivered back to the king both the | 
great and the privy seals, on the change of ministry made in 
compliance with a petition presented shortly before by the 
Lords and Commons, complaining of the mischiefs which had | 
resulted from the government of the kingdom having for a long | 
time been in the hands of men of the Church, and praying that | 
secular men only might be appointed to the principal offices | 
both in the king’s courts and household. There is no appear- 
ance, however, of this complaint being specially directed 
‘against any part of the conduct of the Bishop of Winchester, 


who assisted at the ceremony of constituting his successor in 
the chancellorship, and seems to have for years after this con- 
| tinued to retain both the favour of the king and the goodwill 
| of the parliament, and even to have remained in habits of 
| intimate and confidential connection with the Duke of Lancaster, 
to whose influence the removal of the clergy from the offices 
of state is said to have been owing. 

At that time the Bishops of Winchester had no fewer than 
twelve different castles or palaces, all furnished and maintained 
as places of residence. Wykeham’s first undertaking after he 
found himself in possession of the see was to set about a 
thorough repair of these episcopal houses. This cost him 
above 20,000 marks. He also applied himself with great zeal 
and diligence to the reformation of abuses in the monasteries 
and religious houses of all sorts throughout his diocese. The 
ancient hospital of St. Cross, at Sparkeford, near Winchester, 
founded in 1132 by Bishop Henry de Blois, brother to King 
Stephen, in particular engaged much of his attention, and the 
objects of the charity were indebted to his persevering exer- 
tions for the restoration of many rights and benefits which they 
had originally enjoyed, but of which they had been for a long 
time defrauded. 

But the object which from the first chiefly occupied him was 
his own great foundation of two colleges in which students 
might be educated “for the honour of God and increase of his 
worship, for the support and exaltation of the Christian faith 
and for the improvement of the liberal arts and sciences.” He 
began the erection of St. Mary’s College, Winchester, in 1387, 
on the site of the grammar school in which he had been edu- 
cated. It was opened in 1393. The staff was to consist of a 
warden, ten fellows, three chaplains, three clerks, a master and 
an usher, Seventy scholars and sixteen choristers were to be 
educated. The college was to bea nursery for New College, 
Oxford, which William founded in 1386. 

During 1386 Bishop William endured some of the vicissi- 
tudes to which politicians in those days were subject. He had 
made himself obnoxious to the Duke of Lancaster and his party. 


| The bishop was charged with various acts of pecuniary defalca- 


tion, oppression and other sorts of misgovernment while he had 
been in office many years before as keeper of the privy seal and 
lord chancellor. He was heard in his defence before a com- 
mission of bishops, peers and _ privy councillors, but judgment 
was given against him upon one of the articles, involving at the 
utmost a mere ‘irregularity, and upon this, under the influence 
that then prevailed at Court, an order was immediately issued 
for the sequestration of the revenues of his bishopric, and he 
was at the same time forbidden, in the king’s name, to come 
within twenty miles of the Court. The next parliament was 
wholly devoted to the Duke of Lancaster, and when, on the 
petition of the Commons, an act of general pardon was issued 
by Edward III., in consideration of its being the year of his 


| jubilee, the Bishop of Winchester was specially excepted from 


its provisions. All this, in the circumstances of the time, may 
be taken as the best attestation to Wykeham’s patriotism and 
integrity. Theclergy in Convocation took up his cause with 


| great zeal, and, whether in consequence of their bold represen- 


tations to the king or for some other reason, it was soon deemed 
expedient to drop the proceedings against the bishop. His 
temporalities were restored to him on condition of his fitting 
out three ships of war for the defence. of the kingdom and 
maintaining them at sea fora quarter of a year. From this 
mulct he was released on the accession of Richard II. But the 
loss to which he had been subjected by his prosecution is said 
to have amounted to 10,000 marks. 

He continued to stand high in the favour and confidence of 
parliament during the minority of the new king. In 1380 he 
was one of a commission appointed on the petition of the 
Commons to examine into the state of the revenue and the 
kingdom, with full powers to call before them all persons who 
had been in office either during the current or late reign. 
Again, after the suppression of the insurrection of Wat Tyler 
and his followers in the next year, the Bishop of Winchester 
was one of the seventeen persons proposed by the Commons to 
be appointed to confer with them on the condition of the king- 
dom, and on various occasions afterwards a similar tribute was 
paid to his popularity and weight of character. 

As soon as he was released from his’ troubles he hastened 
to apply himself anew to the carrying forward and completion 
of his two colleges. Then he entered upon another great work, 


| which still remains a monumez.t of his taste and munificence : 


he resolved to rebuild his cathedral in the greater part of its 
extent, This undertaking he commenced in 1395, and he just 
lived to see it brought to aclose in about ten years after. The 
west front is evidence of his munificence. 

The Bishop of Winchester was one of the fourteen persons 
appointed in 1386, on the petition of the parliament, instigated 
by the king’s uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, to be a council to 
the king for one year, and in fact for that term to exercise all 
the powers of government. As soon as the Parliament was 
dismissed Richard made an attempt to break from the yoke 
thus imposed upon him ; the commission and statute appointing 
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40,000 men. Having encamped before London, they sent a 
deputation, of which the Bishop of Winchester was a member, 
to the king; the deputies were graciously received, and 
returned with proposals for an accommodation ; but in the 
meantime a body of forces which had been raised for the king 
in Wales and Cheshire, under the command of his minion, the 
Duke of Ireland, was encountered by the Earl of Derby and 


a part of the army of the confederated lords at Radcott Bridge | 
This blow compelled | 


in Oxfordshire and entirely defeated. 
Richard to yield. 

But in May, 1389, another revolution in the Government 
was effected by the king suddenly declaring himself to be 
of age, and removing the Duke of Gloucester and his friends 
from the council-board. 
the services of the Bishop of Winchester, but on the contrary 
forced him again to accept the great seal. 


Gloucester having by this time been restored to his place in the 
council, and all parties having been for the present again 
reconciled, in a great measure it is probable through the bishop's 
mediation. From this date Wykeham appears to have taken 
little or no share in public affairs. 
Gloucester was put to death, and several of those who had 


joined him in taking arms in 1386 were attainted for that | : j 
| to Leicester), Verometum (near Willoughby, Notts, near the 


treason, the Bishop of Winchester and others were at the inter- 
cession of the Commons declared by the king from the throne 
in parliament not to have been implicated in what their fellow- 
commissioners had done. Wykeham was present in the par- 
liament held September 30, 1399, when Richard was deposed, 
and also in the first parliament of Henry IV., summoneda few 
days after, but this was the last which he attended. He con- 
tinued, however, in the active discharge of his episcopal duties 


for two or three years longer, and was able to transact business | 


till within four days of his death, which took place at South 
Waltham on September 27, 1404. 


He did not, however, dispense with | : 5 j : 3 
section with Ermine Street some pavement remained in 


Wykeham remained | 
chancellor till September 27, 1391, when he retired from office, | 


In 1397, when the Duke of | ; 
| (Farndon or Thorpe on the Trent above Newark), Margidunum 


Such is an imperfect outline of the manifold activities in 
which William of Wykeham employed himself. Whether he 
was anexpert or an amateur in building, his memory should be 
held in reverence by architects. He realised the full value of 


their art, and at his own cost endeavoured to convince men | 
that noble buildings can become auxiliaries to the statesman, | 


the teacher and the priest. 


TESSERA. 


Early German Churches. 


f ‘HE plan of the churches is usually that of the Latin cross, as 
in most other countries of Europe, consisting of nave, choir 


and chapels in various recesses round the sides. In churches of 
the preceding style the apse at the east or altar end is seen to 


be semicircular, but in the Early German it is mostly polygonal. | 


There are often chapels on the east side of the transept. In 
some few cases each end of the transept is formed into a 
polygonal apse, while in others there is a round apse to the 
choir. and polygonal apses to the transept ; sometimes, too, 
the west end is also formed into an apse or projection. In 
churches of an earlier date the towers were mostly at or near 
the east end, but afterwards a custom arose of giving towers 
both to the east and the west ends. 


The general outline of the Early German churches as seen on 


the exterior depends greatly on the number and position of the | 


towers. Dr. Whewell thinks that the complete type of a large 
church in the preceding or transition style consisted of a mass 
of buildings surmounted by four towers, in two pairs of different 
forms and magnitudes and two pyramids or cupolas; so that 
there were six lofty structures elevating their summits above 
the general body of the church. In the style more immediately 


under consideration here, however, the towers are not so 
. | 
At Andernach, Bamberg and Arnheim churches | 


numerous, 
there are two pairs of towers ; at Gelnhausen and at St. Cuni- 
bert’s in Cologne a centre spire and a pair of eastern towers ; 
at Limburg, Bonn, Sinzig, Heimersheim and Seligenstadt a 
centre spire and a pair of western towers ; at Boppart there 
‘are two western towers. The subordination of the lateral to 


the central towers in the group, where that combination is | 


found, and the perspective configurations of the two pairs in 
churches with four towers, produce a very pleasing effect in 
these buildings when perfect. The towers of the German 
churches differ from most of those in England in this—that the 
side generally terminates upwards in a pediment and cornice, 
the angle of which becomes more acute as the date of the 
building is later. 


In one example there are | 
two towers at the west end of the nave, two smaller ones at the | 
ends of the transept, and a central tower over the intersection. | 


| (London) to Glevum (Gloucester). 


and transept, with aisles’on either side of the nave and choir | this road, stood at one extremity of it. 


i} 


The Roman “ Fossway.”’ 


The Roman road which is known as the “Foss” or 
“ Fossway ” extended from the coast of Lincolnshire, on the 
north-east, to the coast of Devonshire on the south-west. It is 
supposed to have derived its name from the circumstance of its. 
having had a ditch (fossa) on each side (Camden ; Pointer’s 
“Britannia Romana”), and appears, from a Roman milliare or 
milestone found by its side near Leicester, to have been formed, 
or at least improved, by the Romans in the reign of Hadrian, 
and probably at or about the time of that emperor’s visit to 
Britain. It has retained its name among all classes of people 
better than any of the Roman roads. This road first shows. 
itself between Lincoln and the sea. It commenced probably 
from a Roman station somewhere on the coast between Salt- 
fleet and Grimsby, and ran to Lindum (Lincoln), a Roman 
station of considerable importance, where it crossed another 
Roman or British road, the Ermine Street. Near its inter- 


Stukeley’s time of flag-stones set edgewise. From Lindum the 
Foss runs south-south-west to Aque Solis (Bath), passing 
through the heart of the country. The sixth Iter of Antoninus. 
partly coincides with this road, on which appear to have been 
the stations Crocolana (Brough or Bruffs, on the border of 


| Lincolnshire and Notts, not far from Newark-on-Trent, and on 


the present road from Lincoln to that town), Ad Pontem 
(at or near East Bridgeford, Notts, on the road from Newark 


border of Leicestershire), Ratee (Leicester), and Venonz (High 
Cross, near Claybrook, on the border of Leicestershire and 
Warwickshire, at the intersection of the Watling Street and 
the Fossway) ; the remainder of the road to Aque Solis (Bath) 
does not coincide with any Iter of Antoninus. In one part, 
between Newark and Leicester, the ancient pavement is visible,, 
composed “of great blue flag-stones, laid edgewise very care- 
fully, taken from quarries by the side of the hill: the breadth 
of it one hundred feet or more.” In other parts the way has 
been entirely paved with red flints, seemingly brought from the 
sea-coast. Near Venonz (High Cross) part of the road lies 
open, like a ditch, either never having been filled with stones 
or gravel, or else owing to these having been removed for the 
repair of more modern roads, or some other purpose. Between 
Venone and Aquez Solis the road passes through Durocor- 
novium (Cirencester), where it crossed the road from Londinium 
From Aquz Solis the 
Fossway continued its course in a pretty direct line to Ischalis. 
(Ilchester), of which town it forms the principal street; from 
Ischalis, Stukeley supposed that it ran to Moridunum, now 


| Seaton, in Devonshire ; but others have conjectured that the 
| Roman road between the river Axe and Honiton, of which there 


are plain vestiges to be discerned, is a continuation of the Foss, 
and that it ran through Isca Dumnoniorum (Exeter) across the 
Teign to Totnes, which, according to some early accounts of 
Beyond Ilchester some 
of the original pavement may yet be traced, composed of flat 
stones laid edgewise, and so close as to look like a wall fallen 
down, There are tumuli along some parts of the foss. 


Burlington and Kent. 


The Earl of Burlington and William Kent, the architect, 
whom he patronised, gave the tone to English architecture 
during the later years of George II.’s reign. The earl was a 
man of taste, who spent his fortune liberally in the support of 
art and artists. He went to Italy while a young man, and, 
returning with a strong admiration for Palladio and Inigo Jones, 
despised what Vanbrugh had done and was doing, and sought 
to set up a style more consonant to regular rules and symmetry. 
How far he succeeded is to this day a disputed question, some 
critics placing him far above Vanbrugh, some far’ below, 
according to the bias of their own judgments. Lord Burlington 
planned the villa at Chiswick, the dormitory of Westminster 
School, the Assembly-room at York, Petersham House, the 
Duke of Richmond’s house at Whitehall, General Wade’s 
house in Burlington Street, the colonnade in the courtyard of 
Burlington House, and other buildings. In the house for 
General Wade convenience was so much sacrificed to archi- 
tectural effect, that the witty Earl of Chesterfield said the 
general ‘had better take a house over the way and look at it.” 
William Kent, the architect, who was patronised by the Earl of 
Burlington, planned the facade of Burlington House, Holkham 
House in Norfolk, the Horse Guards, and a few other 
buildings. He was also employed as a sculptor and a painter, 
but with such talents as could never have been tolerated except 
at a period when art generally was at a very low ebb. It was, 


| however, as a landscape gardener that Kent had his chief 


reputation. Cunningham, comparing Burlington with Vanbrugh, 
says, “ Perhaps the witty Vanbrugh smiled at the elegant tame- 
ness of Burlington’s designs, as often as the other arched his eye- 
brows and shrugged his shoulders at the wild) and un- 
-precedented splendours of Blenheim or Castle Howard. One 
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was an original inventor, admired at once by the public, and 
by slow degrees admitted into the favour of critics and connois- 
seurs ; the other, by working to pattern and rule, achieved a 
name of note in his own time, but which has ever since been on 
the wane. Such, sooner or later, is the sure fate of all copyists. 
» . . This servile spirit disgraces the architecture of our country. 
Greece will never surrender to us the honour of her porticoes, 
nor Italy of her elevations ; and there is the more reason that 
we should dwell on the memories of such men as Wykeham 


and Vanbrugh, whose genius, whatever else we may say of it, | 


has at least given an architecture which we can call honestly our 
own.” It seems to be admitted that the Burlington school 
tried to avoid errors and to adhere to precedents ; to make 
Palladio the great authority, and to give regularity and 
symmetry to all their works. They succeeded in keeping out 
the Louis Quatorze style of France, which had at that time 
filled the architecture of our Gallic neighbours with all sorts of 
extravagant conceits ; but at the same time there was no inde- 
pendent character in the Burlington designs, and they had much 
of the character of spiritless compilation; the Earl’s predi- 
lection, in patronising Kent, became infectious among the 
higher circles. ‘His oracle,” says Walpole, “was so much 
consulted by all who affected taste, that nothing was thought 
complete without his assistance. He was not only consulted 
for furniture, as frames for pictures, glasses, tables, chairs, &c., 
‘but for plate, for a barge, fora cradle, &c. Nay, so impetuous 
was fashion, that two great ladies prevailed upon him to make 


petticoat with columns of the five orders; the other like a | 


bronze, in copper-coloured satin, with ornaments of gold.” 


audience -chambers, banqueting-rooms, bedrooms, closets, 
chapels and~hall. In short, there was scarcely a feature 
neglected which could give grandeur and completeness to this 
truly palatial mass. 


The Antique Heads of Mercury and Satyrs. 

The skill shown by the Greek sculptors will be apparent 
from a comparison of the head of Mercury and the head of a 
satyr. In the Mercury there is a combination of forms and 
general proportions of the head and face never seen in all the 
varieties of living man, yet is the whole and each particular 
feature perfectly beautiful. In turning to the satyr we find 
every proportion reversed, the forehead narrow and depressed, 
the eyes near, small and a little oblique, the nose flattened to 
the upper lip, the mouth protuberant, the ears large, tipped and 
sharp, and the expression of the whole brutish and savage, and 
what there is of human expression is lively and humorous, but 
common and base. Now the principle which has been fol- 
lowed in giving beauty to the head of Mercury is obvious here, 
Whatever is peculiar to the human countenance, as distinguish- 
ing it from the brute, is enhanced. Not only is the forehead 
expanded and projecting and the facial line more perpendicular, 
but every feature is modelled on the same principle ; the ear is 
small and round, the nostril is eminently human and unlike that 
of the beast, the mouth, the teeth and lips are not such as 
belong to the brute, nor are they the mere instruments of 
mastication, but of speech and human expression. So of every 


Fe Giese bivthcl eerie cacshe “dressed cid a | part, take them individually or as a whole, whatever would lead 
esigns for their birthday gowns. ss | 


| to the resemblance of the brute is ornitted or diminished. The 
principle is further extended. It is not in the proportions 


| between the face and the brain-case alone that the contrast is 


Jones’s Design for the Palace at Whitehall. 


According to the plan, Whitehall Palace was to be nearly | 
‘900 feet long in the front next the Thames, the same length in 
the west front adjoining St. James’s Park, 1,200 feet long on 
the north facade opposite Charing Cross, and the same length 
in the south facade opposite Westminster Abbey, thus com- 
prising a quadrangular mass of almost unexampled magnitude. | 
The general arrangement of the facades was to have a grand | 
storey of the Doric order, with arcades, columns and pilasters ; 
above this was a Corinthian order ; and in the centre of each 
of the four fronts rose four distinct structures, breaking before 
the body of the building, and rising one storey above, crowned 
with statues and cupolas, and corresponding with square towers | 


of similar altitude at the angles. The corners in like manner | 
stood out before the main line of wall, and in the parts between 
these several projections were pediments, each supported by 
eight columns. As shown in the plans and sections, the 
mumerous columns and pediments, the towers, windows and | 
doors, the frequent breaks, the open arches, niches and arcades | 
below, and the successive ranges of cornices above, give great 
variety of light and shade ; while the corner towers, the central | 
parts of the palace, with their double cupolas, break the level 
uniformity which a long line of entablatures and balustrades 
would occasion, and lend such effect to the horizontal profile of 
the palace as peaks, pinnacles and towers give to a Gothic 
cathedral. Statues, singly or in pairs, are scattered by the 
score and the hundred along the pediments and the balustrades ; 
miches are numerous, and figures occupy every niche. The 
plan of the building presented seven courts or quadrangles, | 
one large in the centre, and six of smaller dimensions surround- | 
ing it. The centre court was of the enormous dimension of 
more than 700 feet long by nearly 4oo feet wide: the present | 
banqueting hall, or Whitehall Chapel, was a part of the | 
intended facade in one of the sides of this court. Near the 
four angles of the entire mass were four other courts, each 
about 270 feet long by 180 wide ; behind the centre of the river 
front was a sixth court, 220 feet on every side ; and behind the 
park front was the seventh or remaining court, of a circular 
form, and more than 2co feet in diameter. From this arrange- 
ment it followed that there were no fewer than twenty-five dis- 
tinct facades or fronts towards these several courts, thus 
presenting a wide field for the display of architectural skill. 
The circular court was called the Persian Court. The lower | 
storey consisted of an open arcade, with figures of Persian | 
warriors supplying the place of Doric columns, and supporting 
a massive entablature. Next above this was a corresponding 
rank of Persian women, whose feet stood on the heads of the 
men below, and whose head supported a cornice of the Corin- 
thian order. Above all was a balustrade. This application of 
statues to the purpose of columns has given rise to much 
€riticism, and Jones’s design has been defended more on the 
ground that such usages were observable sometimes among the 
ancients, than in respect to good taste. Sir William Chambers 
thought so well of it that he did not scruple to say, “There are 
few nobler thoughts in the remains of antiquity than Inigo 
Jones’s Persian Court, the effect of which, if properly executed, 
would have been surprising and great in the highest degree.” 
The principal entrances to the palace were placed in the north 
and south fronts, and these gave admission to a most sumptuous 
series of galleries, armouries, state-rooms, privy chambers, 


perceived, but in the quality or function of each organ. It 
is known to be the theory of Cuvier, that as hunger and the 
animal passions govern brutes, and as the parts which chiefly 
minister to them in the face are the organs of smell and of 
taste, the unusual development of the nose and the mouth 
degrades or brutifies the human countenance. But we must 
remark, in regard to this, that the nose is not elevated in man 
to increase the organ of smelling; it belongs to the voice, to 
human voice and speech. And so must we consider the 
different functions of the mouth. In brutes it is for prehension, 
tearing and mastication ; in man its more distinguishing office 
is speech and expression. Model the lips for this, for eloquence 
and the expression of the softer passions, and it becomes 


| beautiful; extend the teeth, and make the lips a mere covering 


for them and it is brutal, at variance with human physiognomy 
and detracting from whatever is agreeable in the face. Our 
principle will apply with equal force to the motions of the face 
as to the permanent form. Human sentiments, prevailing in 
the expression of a face, will always make it agreeable or lovely. 
Expression is even of more consequence than shape ; it will 
light up features otherwise heavy ; it will make us forget all 
but the quality of the mind. As the natural tones of the voice 
are understood and felt by all, so it is with the movements of 
the countenance ; on these we are continually intent, and the 
mind ever insensibly exercised. 


The Caserta, Naples. 

The Caserta consists of four ranges of buildings, disposed 

on the sides of a rectangle measuring more than 700 feet long 
by 600 broad. There is a square pavilion at each angie rising 
above the general roof, and the interior is divided into four 
equal-sized open courts by two lines of buildings which cross 
each other at right angles in the centre. The entrances are by 
an octagonal vestibule in the middle of two opposite faces, 
and a grand but obscure corridor, extending quite through the 
building, connects these vestibules together. In the middle of 
this corridor, and in the centre of the whole palace, is a grand 
octagonal saloon, on one side of which is an immense marble 
Staircase, leading to an octagonal landing-place over the 
saloon. On that side of the landing which is opposite the head 
of the stairs is:a superb chapel of a rectangular form, but with 
a semicircular, recess at one end. Its ceiling is hemi- 
cylindrical, divided into richly-gilt compartments, and rises on 
each side from an entablature supported by coupled Corinthian 
marole columns, which stand on pedestals united by balus- 
trades. In the middle of one of the sides of the enclosure is 
an elegant theatre. The exterior facades of the building reach 
to a height of 120 feet from the ground. Each facade consists 
of three storeys, of which the lowest is rusticated, and contains 
two rows of rectangular windows, with three plain entrances 
covered by semicircular arches. Above this basement is a 
row of Ionic pilasters standing on pedestals, and above the 
entablature is a balustrade with statues. Between the pilasters 
are two tiers of rectangular windows, of which the lower only 
are terminated by pediment beads, and the centre of the facade 
is marked by a grand pediment, supported by four pilasters 
and crowned by trophies.- The upper part of the pavilion, at 
each angle of the palace, is adorned: with Corinthian pilasters, 
and over the centre of each face of the pavilion is a pediment. 
The whole building stands on a general basement, to which is 
an ascent by steps extending.quite along the front. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THERE. are mysteries in’ diplomacy which we suppose 
are clear as noonday to people who are not entirely sane. 
One.of them ‘is the action of the French Government in 
respect to the forthcoming international exhibitions. French 
official support is to be extended to the venture at Brussels, 
but it is to be withheld from that of Antwerp. We are not 
to suppose that loyal Frenchmen are to refrain from co- 
operating in the latter; on the contrary, they are recom- 
mended to encourage it with all their might, but officialdom 
will not accompany them. Why this anomaly should 
arise is beyond comprehension. Antwerp is likely to pos- 
sess the more interesting exhibition of the two, and will 
have the advantage of presenting a large share of what is 
now visible in Chicago. France dare not refrain from sup- 


porting the exhibition, for to do so would give offence to | 


an excellent customer ; but whatever :s done must be with- 
out the sanction of the Government. ‘That is not a wise 
course to adopt, for it may teach people how to dispense 


with their rulers in graver affairs than the arrangement of a | : : 
© 5 8 | stone ornaments in China. 


section of an exhibition. 


Tus year the works sent up to South Kensington for 
examination numbered 41,861 from schools of art and 


branch schools, 42,657 from science schools and 8,879 | 


from art classes. Of these 3,713 were selected for the 
national competition. Eleven gold medals, 50 silver medals, 
152 bronze medals and 366 prizes of books were awarded. 
Honorary awards were also made to free students at the 
National Art Training School of 4 gold, 26 silver and 40 
bronze medals, and 99 book prizes in respect of 740 works. 
The Princess of WaLEs’s Scholarship of 252. has been won 
by Miss Laura FIsHER, of Clapham, who is also the holder 
of a gold medal for an oil painting of a figure from the 
nude. 
Scholarship of 117. The other winners of the gold medals 
Clapham ; Mr. J. G. Prrnie, of Edinburgh; Mr. W. J. 
SmitTH, of Leicester (who has won two gold medals) ; Mr. 


R. Spence, of Durham College of Science; Mr. H. P. | 


CLIFFORD, of Rochester; Mr. F. A. Herron, of South 
Kensington ; and Mr. J. H. Tonce, of York. The winners 
of the honorary gold medals are Miss M. M. Gites (who 
gains two), Mr. F. JAHN and Mr. OLIVER WHEATLEY. 


THE approved list of qualified persons willing to act as 


arbitrators under the rules of the London Chamber of | 


Arbitration has been published. It includes the following 
architects and surveyors :—H. A. ALEXANDER, W. ALPORT, 
G. Baines, H. C. Boyes, H. H. BripcMman, H. J. CASTLe, 
A. Cates, T. C.. CLarxe, G. H. Davies, J. EpMEsToN, 
F, Extcar, B. FLEtcHER, H. Forp, A. GARRARD, H. 


Goopwin, H. R. Goucu, T. T. GREEN, A. HarstTov, | 
F. G. F. Hooper, R. Horsratt, A. B. Hupson, T. Jones, | 
A. Kinper, J. LeEaninc, J. D. MatHEews, W. MATTHEWS, | shape and shades of colour. 
A. C. Morton, M.P., T. M. Rickman, W. H. SErTH | 


Situ, C. J. SHopper, H. T. Srewart, A. STONER, W. E. | 


STONER, A. VERNON and R. WALKER (Cork). The fees to 
each arbitrator and umpire for the first hour of sitting is 
two guineas, for each subsequent hour one guinea (the time 


occupied in preparation of award to be deemed a continua- | : : i 
| stone as about its proximate and remote effects there is a 


tion of the sitting), but if there is a joint statement of case 


by all parties and an agreement to accept a decision on it, | 


the cost of award is four guineas. 


St. Louis has thriven so fast of late years it now may | 
| But as Ireland is about to enter a new course and to 


be ranked as standing fifth among the manufacturing cities 
of the United States. 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Brooklyn. During the past 
year the manufactures of the city reached an estimated 
value of 54,000,000/, The transactions of the clearing- 
house increased 18,400,000/. over the previous year. The 
value of new buildings erected and improvements made 
during the year is estimated at 6,000,o00/., and the sales of 
real estate aggregate 12,494,000/, The annual output of 
bricks in the city was 300,000,000, worth 420,000/, which 
falls short of meeting the demand for building purposes. 
Other manufactures of clay, such as sewer-pipe, fire-brick, 
retort-furnaces and terra-cotta keep pace with the 
building brick: The sales. of sewer-pipe show an 


Miss Mary CaLpweEL1, of Canterbury, has also | 
gained both a gold medal and the Princess of WALEs'’s | 


It is only surpassed by New York, | 
| need for blarneying. 


| it on their account. 


| it In gross, without first selecting it in any way. 


increase of 15 per cent. and the whole output 

from all the factories is estimated at 50,000 tons annually. 

The product of cut stone was for the year about 200,000/. 

The receipts of lumber for the year were 62,121 car loads, 

equal to 745,452,cog feet by railway and 115,491,163 feet 

by river, and 7,852,880 superficial feet of logs, making an 

aggregate of 883,943,163 feet, an increase of 18,545,152 feet 

over 1891. The shipments aggregated 409,260,000 feet, ari 

increase of 103,776,000 feet over 1891. Over one-half the 

receipts were required for consumption by the manufactories | 
of the city. The product of the planing mills was nearly. 

400,000/., and the jobbing trade aggregated about 800,000/. | 
There was a strike among the operatives which decreased 

the output. In architectural ironwork -the increase has 

been 15 per cent. A city which appears to possess so many 

of the essentials of prosperity offers temptation to architects 

in Europe as well as America. 


THE last report of the British Consul at Wénchow gives 
some details respecting the manufacture of steatite or soap- 
The hills containing. steatite 
are owned by twenty to thirty families, who in some cases 
work the mines themselves, in others engage miners to da 
The. galleries are driven into the 
sides of the hills, and are often nearly a mile in length. 
The composition of the hills is soft, and the shafts require to 
be propped up by supports of timber; forthe same reason the 
floors are full of mire and clay, so that the miners wearspecial 
clothing, made principally of rhea fibre. The stone when 
first extracted is soft, hardening on exposure to the air, It 
is brought out of the mine in shovels, and is sold at the pit 
mouth to the carvers at a uniform price of about a half- 
penny per pound. This would be when the purchaser buys 
When 
picked over the mineral varies very considerably in value, 
according to the size of the lump, its shape, and above 
all, its colours. The colours are given as purple red, 


are Mr. A. J. Dunn, of Birmingham ; Miss HENNIKER, of Mottled red, black, dark blue, light blue, grey, white, egg- 


shell white, “jade,” beeswax and “frozen.” Of these “jade” 
(the white variety, not the green) and “frozen” are the 
most valuable. Indeed, so valuable is the latter that good 
specimens of it are said to fetch more than reab 
jade itself. The industry finds employment at the 
present time for some 2,000 miners and Carvers, 
A great impetus was given to it by the opening of 
Wénchow to foreign trade. Previous to that event the. 
chief purchasers of soapstone were officials and literary 
men, and the article most often carved..was a stamp or 
seal. When it was discovered that foreigners admired the 
stone, articles were produced to meet what was supposed to 
be their taste. Such were landscapes in low or high relief, 
flower vases, plates, card-trays, fruit dishes, cups, teapots 
and pagodas. If left to his own devices the native carver 
proceeds first to examine the stone, much as a cameo-cutter’ 
would do, to discover how best he can take advantage of its. 
There is for this reason room 
for wide difference in artistic quality. 


THERE is nothing in Ireland in the form of masonry 


| which seems to exercise so much influence on Irish ways, 


both -masculine and feminine, 
ruined castle known as the “ Blarney Stone.” 


as the fragment of the 
About the 


good deal of what Sir WiLL1AM BuRCHELL used to call. 
“fudge,” for its virtues are of no great antiquity ; and 
unless we are mistaken different stones have been pointed 
out at different times as the veritable imparter of eloquence: 


adopt serious dispositions there will no longer be any 
Accordingly the time is oppor- 
tune to announce that the stone has disappeared. 
An American is credited with being the fortunate possessor. 
This was officially declared by Mr. H111, the local repre- 


| sentative of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, at 


the meeting in Cork of that.learned body on Tuesday. But 
it should have been added that more than one American 
possesses the relic, and that a visitor to Blarney Castle can 
still see it and in positions that correspond with his degree 
of courage. Unlike Sir BoyLE Rocug, the Blarney Stone: 
can be at one time in several parts of the Castle of the 
JEFFREYS, as well as in various States at the same moment.: 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(MESSRS. BODLEY 


HEWELL GRANGE: THE GRAND STAIRCASE. 
& GARNER, ARCHITECTS.) 


VILLA RESIDENCES, SURBITON. 


HESE villas have just been erected on one side of 

St. Andrew’s Square, within five minutes’ walk of the 

river, rail, and the main business thoroughfare, and have 
the additional advantage of having a well-kept and timbered 
garden square, with tennis courts, croquet lawns, &c., 
opposite. 
The work has been well and substantially executed, and 
although the’kitchens are on the ground floor, the nature 
of the-site necessitated a basement, which has been built 
with hollow walls, and utilised for large dry and well- 
ventilated cellars. The fronts are of red bricks, natural 
colour, rough-cast and tile-hanging, the roofs also being 
tiled. Clear leaded pattern glazing has been introduced in 
all lights above transomes, and the hall windows and front 
doors, the latter a specially artistic feature, are glazed with 
leaded lights of special pattern, and have the glass starred- 
obscure and white; in fact, colour has been studiously 
avoided in all glazing. Each villa contains five bedrooms, 


one dressing-room, box, linen and cistern cupboards, bath- | 


room and lavatory (hot and cold), two water-closets, two 


The decorations and tiles, &c., for the interiors, though 
simple, have all been selected with the view to an artistic 
and harmonious ensemble, a feature generally woefully 
ignored by builders of the speculating rank. 

The works have been carried out by contract by Messrs. 
ARCHIBALD Brown & Co., and under the superintendence 
of the architect-owner, Mr. R. Lano Pearce, M.S.A., of 
Iooc Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and Surbiton Hill. 


DESIGN FOR LOCAL BOARD OFFICES ILFORD. 


NUREMBERG. 


- THE GUILDHALL LIBRARY. 


HE  ondon Corporation for a long period could not be 
considered as promoters of knowledge, but an interesting 
paper by Mr. Welch, which has been printed at the expense of 
the Corporation, shows what has been done in ancient and 
modern times to uphold a library in the City. Mr. Welch 
says :— 

The first mention of a library at the Guildhall is contained 
in the following extract from the records of the Corporation, the 
original being in Latin : *—“ Item the same day [to wit Sep- 
tember 27, A° 4 Henry VI., 1425] it was granted by the said 
mayor and aldermen and commonalty that the new house or 
library, which the said executors [to wit of the testament of 
Richard Whityngton] and the executors of William Bury made 
near the Guildhall, and the custody of the same, together with 
the chambers built underneath the same, should be in the 
disposition and management of the said executors. In such 
manner that all and everything which the same executors should 
think fit to ordain, touching the placing the books or doing 
other matters, shall be done and executed as fully and perfectly 
as if they had been ordained by the said mayor, aldermen and 
commonalty, by their own authority or by authority of the 
franchises of the said city without any kind of refusal or con- 
tradiction,” &c. 

The building thus erected was a separate structure, situated 
on the south side of the Guildhall Chapel; it is described in a 
schedule of the possessions of the Guildhall College, dated 
July 24, 1549, 3 Edward VI., “as a certen house nexte unto the 
sam Chapell apperteynyng, called the Library all waies res’ved 
for studente to resorte unto w‘ three chambres under nithe the 
saide library, which library being covered w' Slate is valued 
together w'the Chambres at xiijs. iiijd@” + yearly. From the 
same document we learn that “the saied library is a house 
appointed by the saied Maior and cominalitie for . . . resorte 
of all students for their education in Divine Scriptures.” f{ 

The noble liberality of Richard Whittington and William 
Bury, the founders of the library, was well supported by Whit- 
tington’s executor, John Carpenter, the learned Common Clerk, 
compiler of the “Liber Albus” and founder of the City of 
London School, whose will, proved in the Consistory Court of 
London, May 12, 1442, contains the following bequest : §—“ If 
any good or rare books shall be found amongst the said residue 


of my goods, which, by the discretion of the aforesaid Master 
William Lichfeld * and Reginald Pecock,} may seem necessary 
to the common library at Guildhall, for the profit of the 
students there, and those disccursing to the common people, 
then I will and’ bequeath that those books be placed by my 
executors and chained { in that library, under such form that 
the visitors and students thereof may be the sooner admonished 
for my soul.” 
re The libracy was attached to the ancient college at Guildhall, 
which had a custos and four priests, one of whom was the keeper 
of the library. The earliest librarian of whom any record exists 
was John Clipstone, priest, who presented the following quaint 
petition to the Court of Aldermen, July 13, 1444 :—“To the 
full Honorable Lord and Souveraignes Maire and Aldermen of 
the Cittee of Lojidon, Besechitch lowely your Prest and Bede- 
man Maister John Clipstone, Keper of your Liberary atte 
Guyldehalle for as moche as it hath likede you for to take to 
hym the kepinge and charge of the said Liberary. Please it to 
you, for to considre the greet attendaunce and charge the which 
he hath with it, and in waytenge therupon to graunte that he 
| may be made so sure of his lyfiode, housyng, and easement of 
| the gardyn which he hath for that occupacion atte this day, that 
he be nat hereafter putte away therefro ne noo part there-off, 
nor noon other charge: put upon hym so that he may have 
more cause and occasion to pray besyly for the weele of you 
and of the sayd Cittee, &c.”§ The minute of the Court, in 
Latin, states that the request having been read and fully con- 
sidered, and the great merits of the petitioner and his diligence 
having been weighed, his request was granted by the said mayor 


reception-rooms, kitchen and offices, and three cellars. | and aldermen as long as:the said Master John may be willing 


to hold the office in person for the whole of his life, so that he 
may enjoy the emoluments even though he should be laid by 
through sickness. He died in 1457 and was buried in Guildhall 
Chapel.|| He appears to have been succeeded by Thomas 
Mason, one of the chaplains, who was appointed to a perpetual 
chantry in 1466.4] On the first page of a volume of tracts and 
essays preserved in the library ot Magdalen College, Oxford, is 
a MS. Latin note, from which it appears that Sir Thomas 
Mason, besides his official position as the librarian at Guildhall, 
acted afterwards in a similar capacity to Master Richard Lang- 
harne, for whom he bought the book in question, in the year 
1468, at a cost of 13s. 4¢.** An inscription is preserved to one 
Thomas Frances, who was buried in Guildhall Chapel in 1488, 
after holding the office of’ custos for forty years.t} His office, 
however, at all events in its earlier period, must have been that 
of custos or keeper of the college. . Again, in 1510, we meet 
with the burial in the chapel of Edmond Alison, priest, and 
custos of the library,tt he being the last of the early librarians of 
whom any record is preserved. 

The following entry shows that the Corporation, while 
willing to make their lbrary useful to individuals, were suffi- 
ciently careful of their duties as custodians. It also shows that 
the library was intact at the date mentioned, “Jovis xxxj° 
Januar’ A° iijE. vj [1548-49, Court of Common Council]. Item 
for sundrye consyderatons movyng the Co'te it ys ordered & 
agreid by the same that Mr. Cycyll shall have all suche boks of 
St. Augustyns works and other as he nowe desyreth that 
Remayne in the guylde hall chappell w this gentle Requeste 
to be made to hym vpon the delyu’ye of the same that this 
howse trusteth that he havynge pused theym wyll Restore theym 
to the seid lyberarye there to Remayne to suche vse as they 
were pvyded for.” §§ 


* Dr. William Lichfield, a learned and enlightened man, was rector 
of the church of Allhallows the Great in Thames Street, and founder 
of a school in that parish, on behalf of which a petition from him and 
two others to Henry VI. is preserved (Allen’s History of London, 
vol. i, p. 160). This school afterwards became Mercers’ School. 
Stow says ‘‘he wasa great student and compiled many books both 
moral and divine, in prose and in verse, namely, one intituled ‘The 
complaint of God unto sinlul man.’ He made in his time three 
thousand and eighty-three sermons, as appeared by his own hand- 
writing.” He died in 1477, and was buried in Allhallows Church, 

+ Dr. Reginald Pecock, a great student in sacred and profane 
literature, afier being Provost of Oriel College,. Oxford, held the 
Bishopric of St. Asaph. In ‘‘ The Repressor,” his most celebrated 
work, he defended the clergy of his day trom the unjust aspersions cast 
on them by the Lollards. In 1450 he was translated to the see of 
Chichester, but subsequently he was condemned by the Primate on the 
charge of heresy and rationalism, and deprived of his bishopric. : Pecock 
ultimately recanted his er:ors and publicly delivered up his writings to 
the executioner to be burnt. yh 

{ The late Mr. William Blades has left some valuable descriptions 
of books in chains which have been published in his ‘‘ Bibliographical 
Miscellanies,” Nos, 2-5, and reprinted in the Book-lover’s Library, 
1892. 

§ Letter Book K, fol. 219, 

|) Stow, 1598, p. 219. 

{ Journal 5, fol. 145 b; Journal 7, fol. 145 b. 


* Letter Book K, fol. 39. 
+ Price’s Descriptive Account of the Guildhall, p. 138. 
t Jd. p. 139. 

§ Brewer’s Life of John Carpenter, 1856, pp. 143-44. 


** Price’s Guildhall, p. 126, 
+t Weever’s Funerall Monuments, 1631, p. 399. 
t{ Stow, p. 219. 

§§ Letter Book Q, fol. 275 a. 
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‘ John Stow, writing of the Guildhall Chapel, gives the fol- | 
lowing account of the library and its destruction :—‘“ Adioyning | 
to this chappell'on south side was sometime a fayre and large | 
librarie, furnished with bookes, pertaining to the Guildhall and | 
colledge: these bookes (as it is. said) were in the raigne of 
Edward the 6'sent for by Edward, Duke of Sommerset, Lord | 
Protector, with promise to be restored shortly: men laded 
from thence three Carriers with them, but neuer returned. 
This librarie was builded by the executors of R. Whittington 
and by William Burie : the armes of Whittington are placed on 
the one side in the stone worke, and two letters, to wit, W and 
B for William Burie, on the other side : it is now lofted through, 
and made a store house for clothes.” * No reference to this 
act of selfish rapacity is to be found in the City records, but 
it probably happened in 1549. 

At this time the Corporation were treating with Somerset | 
dhd the Court for the purchase of the lands and buildings be- 
longing to the dissolved college at the Guildhall, and they may 
have refrained from pressing the Duke for the return of their | 
books! from’ fear of prejudicing the negotiations. The King’s 
létters patent for purchasing the lands and buildings were re- 
ceived’on April 17, 4.E. VI. (1550). On the 6th of the previous 
month a lease of the building was granted to Sir John 
Ayloffet for use as a cloth market. 
R Rg E yj iiij°. 
Cotte yt is agreid by the same that S' John Aylif knight now 
kep of blackwell hall shall have the hole lybarye of the Guyld- 


“Jovis vj? Marci A° | 
Item for certeyn consyderacons movyng the | 


hall Colledge as well above as befeth from the feste of the | 


Antncyacon of ot ladye nowe nexte comyng for the terme of 
his naturall lyf, yeldyng therfore duryng the same terme to the 
Mayer & Coialtye & Cytezens of this Cytie to thuse of the 
poore v'. So alweyes that he vse & occupye the same as a 


coén m’ket howse for the sale of clothes and none other | 


wyse.” f 
The dismantling of the library followed just a week later :— 


ness 


of the liberary of the Guildehald college to them that wyll gyve | 


most for them.” § 

Of the priceless manuscripts and incunabula contained in 
this library, which had a flourishing existence for a century and 
a quarter, not one volume is known to be preserved,|| nor even 
a catalogue which might give a clue to a successful search ; but 
since honest John Clipstone and his priestly successors doubt- 
less took care te inscribe every volume with the name of the 
library, there is room for hope that some may yet be discovered, 
possibly among the MS. stores of some other library. In such 
an event I am at liberty to say that the books will be thank- 


fully’ received by the Library Committee, and no questions | 


asked. 
From 1550 to.1824 is a very long step, but it was not until 


the latter year that any steps were taken by the Corporation to | 


re-establish their library. The second founder was Mr. Richard 
Lambert Jones, whose wide and liberal views, great energy and 
conspicuous talent for public work in many departments were 
of the highest advantage to his fellow-citizens. On April 8, 
1824, upon his motion, the Court of Common Council unani- 
mously referred it to a special committee “to inquire and 
examine into the best mode of arranging and carrying into 
effect, in the Guildhall, a library of all matters relating to this 


and to report thereon to this Court.” 4] The committee thus 
appointed consisted of thirteen members, and Mr. R. L. Jones 
was unanimously elected chairman. 


2? 


indefatigable chairman. On June 2, 1828, they reported, re- 
commending that the rooms then occupied by the Irish Society, 
in the east wing of the front of the Guildhall, should be adapted 
for the purposes of the new library, and that meanwhile the 
front room by the Exchequer Court should be used as a 
temporary depository. They also reported that the sum of 
5oo/. would be required for the outfit, and 200/. annually for 
maintenance. At the outset the committee wisely confined 
their purchases to books relating to the manners, customs, laws, 
privileges and history of the City of London and the neigh- 
bouring localities. The condition of the book market was then 
favourable for the procural of old and scarce London books, 
private collectors being fewer than at present, and our American 
rivals not being then in the field. 

The library and museum, which lies at the east end of 
the Guildhall, occupies the site of some old and dilapidated 
houses formerly fronting Basinghall Street, and extending back 
to the Guildhall. The total frontage of the new buildings to 
this street is 150 feet, and the depth upwards of 100 feet. The 
structure consists mainly of two rooms or halls placed one over 
the other, with reading, committee and muniment-rooms sur- 
rounding them. Of these two halls the museum occupies the 
lower site, the floor being level with the ancient crypt of the 
Guildhall, with which it will directly communicate, and is con- 
sequently somewhat below the present level of Basinghall 
Street. This room, divided into nave and aisles, is 83 feet long 
and 64 feet wide, and has a clear height of 20 feet. The large 
fireproof muniment-rooms on this floor entered from the 
museum are intended to hold the valuable archives of the 
City. 

The library above the museum is a hall 1co feet in length, 
65 feet wide and 50 feet in height, divided, like the museum, 
into nave and aisles, the latter being fitted up with handsome 
oak bookcases, forming 12 bays, into which the furniture can 
be moved when the nave is required on state occasions as a 
reception hall; one of the principal features in the whole 
design of this building being its adaptability to both the purpose 
of a library and a series of reception-rooms when required. 
The hall is exceedingly light, the clerestory over the arcade of 
the nave, with the large windows at the north and south ends 
of the room, together with those in the aisles, transmitting a 
flood of light to every corner of the room. The oak roof, the 
arched ribs of which are supported by the arms of the twelve 
great City companies, with the addition of those of the Leather- 
sellers and Broderers, and also the Royal and City arms, has 
its several timbers richly moulded and its spandrels filled in 
with tracery, and contains three large louvres for lighting the 
roof and thoroughly ventilating the hall. The aisle roofs, the 
timbers of which are also richly wrought, have louvres over 
each bay, and the hall at night will be lighted by means of 
sun-burners suspended from each of these louvres together 
with those in the nave. 

Each of the spandrels of the arcade has, next the nave, a 
sculptured head, representing History, Poetry, Printing, Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, Philosophy, Law, Medicine, Music, 
Astronomy, Geography, Natural History and Botany, the 
several personages chosen to illustrate these subjects being 
Stow and Camden, Shakespeare and Milton, Gutenberg and 
Caxton, William of Wykeham and Wren, Michel Angelo and 


I | Flaxman, Holbein and Hogarth, Bacon and Locke, Coke. and 
City, the Borough of Southwark, and the County of Middlesex, 


The new library did not start under such favourable auspices | 
as its predecessor ; no wealthy citizen appeared to follow Sir 
Richard Whittington’s example in building for its reception a | 


“tfayre and large” house, and there is little doubt that the 
obscure and unsuitable apartments devoted to its use had a 
most unfavourable influence upon its development, notwith- 
Standing the well-directed energy of the committee under their 


* Stow, p. 219. 


+ Sir John Ayleph, Aylef, or Ayloffe, was surgeon to Henry VIII., | —‘ b i 
Library in the year 1442, and Chaucer, the “ Father of English 


who rewarded him with the manor of Gryttenham, in Wiltshire. His 
portrait is in Holbein’s celebrated picture in the hall of the Barber 
Surgeons’ Company, 
and Upper Warden of the Grocers’ Company in 1556. He served the 
office of sheriff in 1548, and was chosen first alderman of the ward of 
Bridge Without in 1550. A marble tomb, with a quaint rhymed 
inscription to his memory, formerly existed in St. Michael Bassishaw 
Church, where he was buried, October 20, 1556. 

{ Letter Book R, fol. 58 a. 

§ Repertory 12, fol. 210 b. 
___|| I have since been informed by the late Mr. William Blades that 
in June 1861, he saw inthe library of Mr. C. H. H. Sotheby, who 
was then living in the Albany, Piccadilly, a MS. Chronicle of England, 
which contained on a fly-leaf the following note in writing ‘of. the 
fifteenth century :—‘‘Iste liber ptinet ad bibliothecam Guyldhalle, 
London.” Any further information respecting this volume will be 
very welcome. 
{ Common Council Minutes, 1824, pp. 74-75. 


Ayleph was Master of this Company in 1538, | 


Blackstone, Harvey and Sydenham, Purcell and. Handel, 
Galileo and Newton, Columbus and Raleigh, Linnaeus and 
Cuvier, Ray and Gerard. There are three fireplaces in this 
room. The one at the north end, executed in D’Aubigny stone, 
is very elaborate in detail, the frieze consisting of a panel of 
painted tiles, executed by Messrs. Gibbs & Moore, and the 
subject an architectonic design of a procession of the Arts and 
Sciences, with the City of London in the middle, emblematised 
by an enlarged representation of the ancient seal, viz. St. Paul 
and some Medieval buildings with a river in the foreground. 
The quatrefoil panels on either side have the sculptured heads, 


| executed by Mr. J. W. Seale, by whom most of the stone 


carving has been done, of Carpenter, the founder of the City of 
London School, who left certain books by will to the Guildhall 


Pcetry.” The two chimneypieces at the south end are also 
carved and foliated, with the words Anno Domini MDCCCLXXH. 
on the frieze of one, and “ Domine Dirige-Nos,” the City motto, 
on the other, surmounted in both instances with the Royal, 
City, Middlesex, Westminster and Southwark shields of arms. 


| The screens in front of these fireplaces are executed in oak, the 
| panels being inlaid with coloured foreign woods, and the bases 


of the screens forming dwarf bookcases which are fitted to 
receive large folio books. The whole of the furniture through- 
out the building is oak, and has been executed by Messrs. 
Cooper & Holt. The hall, with the rest of the rooms, is warmed 
by means of hot-water pipes with open gratings in the floor. 
Adjoining the library on the east side is the committee-room, 
which is lighted by windows looking on to Basinghall Street, and 
has a very richly-moulded waggon-headed roof, the. principal 
ribs of which are supported on stone corbels, bearing the shields 
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of arms of the several members of the committee specially 
appointed for the erection of this building, The public reading- 
room at the south end of the library is a commodious apartment, 
50 feet in length by 24 feet wide, lighted by a window at the 
west end, and also by skylights in the roof. 

The building is entered by a porch having wrought-iron 


entrance gates in Basinghall Street, and on the left-hand side | 


of this porch is placed the marble foundation-stone, the scroll, 
containing the following inscription, being held by a sculptured 
female figure, typifying the City of London in bas-relief :—“ This 
stone was laid October XXVIL, A.D. MDCCCLXX., by William 


Sedgwick Saunders, M.D., D.L., chairman ot the Library and | 


Museum Committee of the Corporation of the City of London, 


during the mayoralty of the Rt. Hon. Robert Besley... Horace 


Jones, architect.” 
Passing through the porch the lower hall is reached, from 


right of this hall is a room fitted up with cases around the walls 


screen the principal staircase is reached. ‘The whole of this 
staircase is executed in stone, the balustrade being pierced with 
open tracery. The entrance to the reading-room is from the 
upper landing, and the library is entered through the upper 
hall, affixed to the wall of which is a brass tablet commemora- 
tive of the erection of this building. 

There is an entrance from Basinghall Street for use on State 
occasions, the ordinary entrance being from the porch of the 
Guildhall through a corridor 100 feet in length, occupying the 


site of the old library, and an opening from thence immediately | 


communicates with the dais of the Guildhall. 

The building was erected from the designs and under the 
superintendence of the late Sir Horace Jones, architect to the 
Corporation. The stvle of architecture is Perpendicular 
Gothic, in accordance with that of the Guildhall. The work of 
the new library was commenced in 1870, the contractors being | 
Messrs. George Trollope & Sons, the fittings being supplied by 
Messrs. Cooper & Holt, the painted windows by Messrs. Ward 
& Hughes, the ironwork by Messrs. Baily & Sons, the gasfittings 
by Messrs. Dodson, and the hot-water apparatus by Messrs. 
Haden & Son. 

Considering the purpose of the building, the stained-glass 
in it required a special treatment, so as to admit as much light 
as possible consistent with a decorative effect, consequently a 
large amount of white glass has been introduced, and the colour 
concentrated. 

The large north window of seven lights, divided by a 
transom, is the gift of some of the inhabitants of the ward of | 
Aldersgate. It has two major subjects, or pictures, in rich 
colours, and eight single figures. 

The subject occupying the three upper centre lights is the 
introduction of printing into England, and represents Caxton 
and his printing-press in the almonry at Westminster, the prin- | 
cipal or centre figure being the great printer showing to | 
King Edward IV. and the abbot of Westminster his works. 
Wynkyn de Worde is engaged at the press, pulling a proof ; 
Pynson is carrying a forme; in the background a boy is 
engaged mulling the ink. 

The four side figures are Gutenberg, who was the first to | 
conceive the idea of printing from movable types ; Wynkyn de 
Worde, foreman to Caxton; Pynson, one of his workmen, who | 
succeeded him in his business, and subsequently became the 
king’s printer ; and Bishop Coverdale, the translator of the | 
Bible. The treatment of these figures is what is termed 
grisaille, so as to complement the colours in the centre group. 

The subject in the three lower centre lights is Richard de 
Bury, Bishop of Durham, purchasing the library of the abbot of 
St. Albans for fifty pounds’ weight of silver. This, also, is in 
rich colours, and the four side figures, like the upper ones, are 
in grisaille, on a silver quarry ground. ~The figures represent | 
Whittington and Gresham, both founders of libraries in this City, 
with the addition of Stow and Milton. Below is a representa- 
tion of the old Aldersgate. 

The clerestory contains twer.ty-eight windows, having two 
lights each, in which are represented the symbols of the planets, 
also night and day, upon a grisaille quarry ground. The aisles 
are lighted by fourteen windows of three lights each, having 
the signs of the zodiac, also on quarry grounds, with labels 
running across, containing short sentences from the works of 
Shakespeare, 

The south window contains the armorial bearings of several 
of the minor livery companies, by whom the window was 
presented. The window contains seven lights and tracery, 
consisting of the royal badges and some conventional orna.- 
ments. Each of the seven lights contains the arms of three 
companies, the arms being placed in the following order :— 

First Row.—Dyers, Brewers, Leathersellers, Pewterers, 
Barbers, Cutlers and Bakers. 

Second Row.—Wax-chandlers, Tallow-chandlers, Armourers 
and Braziers, Girdlers, Butchers, Saddlers and Carpenters. 


of London. 
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A similar window on the principal staircase contains the 
arms of the following companies :—Painters, Plumbers, 
Poulters, Tylers and Bricklayers, Scriveners, Turners, Loriners, 
Bowyers, Spectacle-makers, Wheelwrights, Masons, Coach and 
Coach Harness-makers, Glass-sellers, Clockmakers and 
Plaisterers. 

The windows in the committee-room are filled with glass in 
hexagonal quarries, each having a varied object of animal, bird 
or flower, and medallions representing the Four Seasons, the 
Elements, Printing, Engraving, Time, &c. In the centre windows 
| are the arms of Sir Thomas Dakin, Mr. Robert Besley, and 

Sir John Gibbons, Bart., during whose mayoralties the building 
was being erected. 

The subject of the window at the west end of the newspaper- 
room is the “School of Philosophy,” taken from Raphael’s 


celebrated mural painting. The principal personages repre- 
which a short flight of steps descends to the museum, On the | 


sented are Plato, Aristotle, Archimedes, Socrates, Zoroaster, 


| Alcibiades and Pythagoras. In this window, as inthe others, a 
for the reception of books, &c., and on the left through an oak 


considerable amount of white glass has been used, in order to 
secure an abundance of light. It was the gift of the late Baron 
Lionel de Rothschild, formerly one of the members of Parliament 
for the City of London. In the upper part are represented the 
armorial bearings of the donor, and the shield of the Corporation 


THE CHEMISTRY OF PAINTS AND 


PRESERVATIVES FOR WOOD AND _IRON.* 
(Concluded from page 48.) 

MONGST the other methods for preserving wood besides 
A painting it are tarring, which consists in coating it with tar, 
ora mixture of coal-tar, resin and pitch, and applied hot. Creo- 
soting consists in drying the timber and removing the air from 
it by placing it in a wrought-iron cylinder, in which the air is 
pumped out of it. Hot creosote is then forced in under pres- 
sure. Creosote is an oil that is left behind in the receivers 
when coal-tar is distilled, from which residue it is removed by 
alkalies. It acts on the wood by coagulating the albumen, 
destroys fungi and insects and fills the pores of the wood. Itis 


| a powerful antiseptic, it keeps out moisture and prevents dry 


rot. Instead of creosote metallic salts are injected into the 
wood, such as mercuric chloride, copper sulphate, zinc chloride. 
Gardner’s process consists in dissolving out the sap and mois- 
ture and injecting chemicals. An ingenious process for pre- 


| serving timber has lately been patented under the name of 


“vulcanised” wood. The wood is heated in closed cylinders 
for twelve hours at from 300 to 500 deg. F. under considerable 
pressure. A circulation of dried and heated air removes surface 
moisture and everything that does not take part in the reaction. 
The effect of the ‘heat is to liberate an antiseptic mixture of 
acetic acid, wood-spirit, acetone, phenol, creosote, the mixture 
being retained in the pores of the wood under the pressure’ to 
which it is subjected. It is claimed that the process renders 
the sap solid, does not char the wood nor render it brittle, 
saturates and effectually seals up the pores with solid matter, 
and increases the density and hardness of the timber. The 


invention is due to Mr. H. C. Myers. 


Another method of protecting wood and metal-work that 


has recently been suggested consists in pouring molten lead 
into cotton-seed oil. A certain amount of lead goes into solu- 


tion ; when cold the oil has the appearance of thick’ varnish 
and is ready for application. It is said to unite quickly and 


firmly with any material. Linseed oil is the oil with whith 
the various bases and pigments are invariably mixed for paint- 


making. It possesses in a very marked degree the pro- 


perty of drying when exposed to the air, the result 
| being a more or less impervious coating, which serves to 
protect the wood or metal. The oil is expressed from 
the seeds of the flax-plant. The seeds are bruised. ground 
| and subjected to pressure by the aid-of steam. The ex- 
_ pressed oil is allowed to stand, drawn off clear and kept for 
several months before being used. The oil by keeping be- 
comes lighter in colcur (bleached) through oxidation, and dries 
more rapidly. Raw linseed oil as thus prepared dries slowly 
on exposure to air. It dries more rapidly, however, when ‘it 
has been previously boiled, and the drying is greatly accelerated 
| by adding to it during boiling certain metallic oxides or 
oxygen salts, which are technically known as driers. 


The term drying, as applied to linseed oil or to any of the 


so-called drying oils, is a misnomer, for the oil does not become 
dry as we understand the term ; that is, it does not lose water, 
but hardens, the hardening being due to the slow absorp- 
tion of oxygen. In order to properly understand the 
nature of the changes that take place and the action of 
driers, it will be necessary to glance at the composition 
of linseed oil. Linseed oil consists of a mixture of trilinolein, 


* A paper read before the Sydney Architectural Association by 


Third Row.—Cordwainers, Founders, Broderers, Coopers, Professor F. B. Guthrie, F.C.S., of the Agricultural Department of 


Joiners, Cooks and Stationers. 


! New South Wales, and published in the Australasian Builder, 


see 
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water, mucilage, colouring matters, and a small quantity of an | a larger surface and brought more intimately into contact with 


essential oil. 


and is a glyceride of a peculiar acid called linoleic acid—that 
is to say, a compound of glycerine with that acid. Trilinolein 


is exactly analogous to stearin and olein, the glycerides present | 
Tallow consists of stearic and oleic acids combined | 
The following shows the relationship between | 


in tallow. 
with glycerine. 
hese substances :—] 


Stearic Acid Unt Gae) & Ole Stearine C,H, (C,, H;, O2)3 
Oleic Acid HGH wo, Olein CREA (Cinnon). 
Linoleic Acid H.C,, H,, O, Linolein C,H, (C,, Hy, O2), 


Now when linseed oil is treated with air or with metallic oxides, 
or boiled alone, in each case it is oxidised, and in each case the 
glycerine is destroyed and linoleic acid set free, which acid 
absorbs oxygen with great readiness and hardens. The drying 
of linseed oil is therefore a process of slow oxidation, whereby 


and acrolein, and linoleic acid is set free. ; 
The action of the driers is now more readily understood. 
When oil is heated with litharge the lead oxide dissolves at the 


expense of the glycerine, the metal coz:bining with the linoleic | pass off, leaving green chromic oxide. 


| are all readily reduced to green colours by treating them with a 


acid, forming linoleate of lead. This salt itself readily under- 
goes oxidation, forming new salts and setting free linoleic acid, 
which, as we have seen, rapidly oxidises and hardens. A 
further effect of boiling the oil with driers is to remove the 
water, mucilage and colouring matters present, which, being 


disseminated throughout the oil, retards the oxidation of the | it¢ ice is very dangerous. 


raw linseed oil by preventing complete contact with the air. 
The water is dispersed as steam, the mucilage charred and the 
colouring matters precipitated out. Any substance will act as 
a drier that will replace the glycerine and combine with the 
acid. Metals are able to effect this change. The stronger 


lead and manganese are better driers than oxides of 
zinc or tin. Substances which have no chemical action on 
the oil cannot act as driers, e.g. charcoal, lead sulphate, barium 
sulphate. The driers principally used are the oxides of lead 
and manganese. At the same time the presence of lead in the 
oil is not always desirable—for example, oil boiled with litharge 
takes a permanent brown colour, and when white lead or zinc 
white is ground up with it the resulting paint often has a brown 
or yellow tint. When mixed with several pigments of brilliant 
colours they are darkened; this is due to the fact that such 
pigments contain sulphur—for instance, vermilion (mercuric 
sulphide), cadmium yellow (cadmium sulphide) and ultramarine. 
The sulphur in these compounds combines with the lead, form- 
ing black lead sulphide. For the same reason—that is the 
ready absorption of sulphur from the sulphuretted hydrogen 
in the air of towns—the delicate colours of many paints are 
darkened when mixed with an oil containing lead. One of the 
principal advantages of zinc white—namely, its power of re- 
maining white in impure air—is destroyed if it is mixed with 
an oil containing lead. The proper drier to use is manganese. 
It is a fallacy to suppose that a brown colour in the oil is 
necessarily a sign of excellence. It is usually a sign of lead, 
for if boiled alone without any admixture but air the resulting 
oil is light in colour. Hartley and Blinkinsop prepare a practi- 
cally colourless oil and free from lead in the following manner. 
The oil is refined by treatment with weak sulphuric acid, which 
removes water and mucilage. The oil is then boiled and 
bleached in one process by adding to it manganese linoleate 
dissolved in a liquid hydrocarbon. The colouring matter of the 
oil combines with the manganese and is readily oxidised, espe- 
ally if air be blown through it; this oxidation of the colouring 
matter bleaches it. At the same time that the colour undergoes 
oxidation the oil itself is oxidised as by boiling with litharge. 
Oil thus prepared is said to be superior to oil as usually pre- 
pared with lead. It is certainly not open to the objections 
enumerated above. I believe as a rule oil is boiled with both 
lead and manganese. In connection with the mixing of white 
lead with oil I have previously stated that when these sub- 
stances were mixed a chemical reaction was set up known as 
saponification, which action had the effect of making a more 
intimate mixture. We are now in a better position to under- 
stand this reaction. 
Stearin and olein of the tallow are decomposed by the soda, 
forming oleate and stearate of soda (soap) and glycerine. 
C, Ii, (CrsF¥502) 3+3 Na HO=C, H, (OH);+3 Na C,,H,,0, 
tearin, 


Sodium 
stearate. 


An exactly analogous reaction is supposed to occur when the 


hydroxide of lead contained in white lead acts upon the trinilo- 
lein in linseed oil :— 


Glycerine. 


2C,H,(C,,H;,0,), + 3Pb(OH), = 2C,H, (OH), + 3Pb(C,,H,,0,)* 
Trinilolein. Lead 
linoleate, 
‘Turpentine is also used asa drier, but its drying or hardening 
action is not due to any chemical change that it brings about. 
It acts as a drier by diluting the oil, which is thus spread over 


Glycerine. 


Of these substances we have only to deal with | 
trilinolein. Trilinolein has the composition C, H; (C,, H3,O, )s, | 


When tallow is boiled with soda the | 


| soluble salt of cadmium. 


aut : : : j f .? | with other pigments, and is not readily attacked. 
the glycerine is split up into carbonic, acetic and formic acids | PIs ; y 


| chalk, 


the base used the better its quality as a drier, eg. oxides of | wislerprece,  pxychlond 


the air. 

Amongst the pigments not already mentioned are: white. 
Spanish white or whiting is prepared by. grinding native 
or by precipitating a lime salt with. carbonic 
acid ; barium sulphate, by precipitating a barium salt 
with sulphuric acid, chiefly used in distemper painting ; 
yellow chromes are prepared by precipitating potassium 
chromate with salts of lead or barium. Lemon chrome 
is barium chromate. Orange chromes are prepared by 
oxidising the yellow chromes. One method is to add the 
yellow chrome to nitre in a red-hot. crucible. It can also be 
prepared by boiling yellow chrome with lime. The chromes 


| as pigments are stable, but are attacked by alkalies which 


darken and dissolve them. Cadmium yellow is cadmium sul- 
phide, prepared by passing sulphuretted hydrogen through a 
It is a permanent colour, mixes well 
It is un- 


affected by sulphuretted hydrogen. Chrome-greens are com- 


| pounds of oxide of chrome; the green known as viridian is 
| formed by mixing potassium bichromate and, ammonium 


sulphate, and heating the dried product ; water and ammonia 
The chrome yellows 


reducing agent; for instance, potassium bichromate: can be 
reduced to a green liquid by boiling with alcohol. -Scheele’s 
green is an arsenide of copper, and is sometimes used in 
inferior descriptions of wall-paper. It is highly poisonous, and 
Verdigris is a subacetate of copper 
formed by the action of vinegar upon copper. It is not a very 
stable paint, being affected by moisture and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, by which it is blackened. It is also highly 
poisonous. Mineral green is a hydroxide of copper ; Bruns- 
Schweinfurt. green is a 
mixture of verdigris and Scheele’s green. Rinman’s green is a 
cobalt green prepared by calcining the precipitate produced by 


| adding sodium carbonate to a mixture of cobalt and. zinc 


sulphates. It is a mixture of oxides of cobalt and zinc. 

Ultramarine, the true ultramarine, is a mineral known as 
lapis lazulz, consisting of silicate of alumina, and containing 
also ferric oxide and manganese. This mineraliis very rare 
and consequently costly. An excellent artificial ultramarine is 
prepared by heating together white clay sodium carbonate, 
charcoal and sulphur. This forms a green compound, which is 
washed, dried and roasted with sulphur in thin layers, forming 
a beautiful and stable blue colour. It is very stable, but 
attacked by acids. Smalt ‘is prepared by roasting cobalt ore 
and fusing the residue with potassium carbonate and quartz. 
It is a glass composed of a double silicate of cobalt and potash. 
Prussian blue is prepared by precipitating a ferric salt with 
potassium ferrocyanide. Red lead and vermilion have already 
been mentioned. Indian red is.a ground hematite ore from 
Bengal, also made by heating ferrous sulphate. Carmine, one 
of the most brilliant reds, is obtained from the cochineal insect. 
In its natural state it has a drab colour inclining to pink, but 
on grinding in a mortar it assumes a fine red colour, especially 
marked when dissolved in alcohol. Ochres, umbers and siennas 
are clays coloured with ferric and manganese oxides, and con- 
taining varying proportions of water of hydration, They are 
of indefinite chemical composition. The lighter varieties 
become darker on heating, and are on the market under the 
name of raw or burnt ochres, umbers and siennas. They are 
very stable, and resist the action of air, moisture and gases. 

PIGMENTS.—Dangerous to health:—Copper compounds— 
Verdigris, Schweinfurt. Lead compounds—Carbonate, sul- 
phate, litharge, red lead. Arsensical compounds—Scheele’s 
green, king’s yellow, orpiment, Prussian.blue, Prussian green. 
Mercury—Turpeth mineral, iodide. Less dangerous :—Metallic 
chromates of lead and copper, purple red, vermilion, zinc 
oxide, cadmium yellow, smalt, ultramarine. Von-pozsonous :— 
Lime and chalk, ochres, siennas, umbers, sesquioxide of iron, 
sulphate of baryta, sepia, charcoal, Indian ink, indigo, chrome 
greens. 


LIBELLING ARCHITECTS. 


T the Manchester Assizes, before Mr. Justice ‘Lawrance 
and a special jury, Messrs.: Booth & Chadwick, archi- 
tects, Manchester, brought an action against the Manchester 
City News Company, Limited, and William Maben, to recover 
damages for libel. Mr. Addison, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. Parry 
(instructed by Messrs. Boote & Edgar), were for the plaintiffs, 
and Mr. Shee, Q.C., and Mr. Bradbury (instructed by Messrs. 
Cebbett, Wheeler & Cobbett), appeared for the Czty. News. 
Mr. Maben was not represented by counsel. 

Mr. Addison, opening the case, said Messrs. Booth & 
Chadwick had been practising as architects in the city for 
thirty years or more, and public works of different kinds had 
been entrusted to them. In competition, the designs of the 
firm succeeded at Newton Heath for the baths there, and in 
surrounding districts. Altogether, plaintiffs had a large 
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practice and were men of large experience, and sustained an 
unblemished reputation until they were attacked by a corre- 
spondent in the Manchester City News. Some time in 1891 
the Manchester Corporation proposed to erect baths and a 


public hall at Cheetham Hill, and they sent out notices in the | 
It was in con- | 


nection with the plaintiffs’ successful competition, and in | 


usual way for competition amongsi architects. 


connection with the erection of the baths, that the libel was 
published. It would be for the jury to say whether the letter 
was not a serious reflection upon the plaintiffs. The letter was 
signed “ Halfin,” and was written by a Mr. Maben. 
published in the newspaper on April 15, this year, and was as 
follows :— 

“ Artisans’ dwellings do not exhaust the City Council’s 
powers of blundering in the building line, nor is the Sanitary 
Committee the only one showing a capacity of gullibility by 
architects and their satellites. 

“The Baths and Washhouses Committee, who some years 
ago began building and blundering by spending on the Osborne 


Street Baths money borrowed and considered sufficient for the | 


erection of three sets, have continued to ‘run their show’ on 
those lines ever since, the Cheetham Baths Sub-committee, 
consisting of Aldermen Evans, J. Roberts and Hill, and 
Councillors Bagnall, Bax, Bowes, Hampson and Wilson being 
entitled to take the cake for imbecility, as far as good sense 
and knowledge of the business with which they were entrusted 
is concerned, In the first place, the best plans were not 
adopted. In the second, the plans accepted were, as they 
stood, unworkable. They could not be-adopted without pur- 
chasing more land, while the Corporation already possessed 
sufficient land for the purpose had they employed an architect 


It was | 


with sufficient skill to adapt his buildings to the land, without | 


the overpowering genius possessed by all great military heroes 
of coveting their neighbours’ possessions. The tower was so 
brilliantly designed that it would not do its work, and had to be 


| plans, 


raised before it would answer the purpose for which it was | 


required. The chimney, too, was so pre-eminently a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever that the whole neighbourhood was in 
revolt, and it is likely to be taken down and rebuilt more in 
accordance with the doubtless barbaric taste prevalent in the 
Cheetham Hill district. This beautifully-designed and well- 
adapted building was estimated by the practical and ex- 
perienced architects to be completed for the sum of 9,000/. 
Up to now it has cost only 14,cco/., but there may and pro- 
bably will be a further expansion in the direction of increased 
cost, and it will surprise no one except perhaps the sapient com- 
mittee and architects to find it run up to a total of 16,000/, 
before the job is finally settled—an increase of only 7,coo/, or 
77% per cent. on the original estimate. 

“We know that architects are well up in the art of drawing. 
They can draw you a house estimated to cost 2,000/2., and 
draw from your pocket 4,000/. extra before the house is com- 
plete. This may be permissible when the architect’s designs 
are only on a private purse, but when a man goes into the 
Council he ought to remember that he represents those to whom 
the rates are a serious burden ; that it is his duty to lighten 
that burden as far as possible ; and that he has no right to 
undertake—in fact, he is a dishonest man without honour and 
self-respect if he does undertake—duties whica require special 
knowledge which he does not possess, and qualifications which 
he lacks. There is the less excuse for this in the Council, inas- 
much as there are plenty of men in that body who have the 
requisite special knowledge and experience to undertake this 
work, and it is the more to be regretted that the conceit, igno- 
rance, or worse, of others makes them fancy themselves com- 
petent for any post in heaven or earth, or under the earth. It 


| 14,000/. got into Mr. Maben’s letter at all. 


| fessional men, 


| in all they did, and never approached or spoke to a member of 
the committee on the matter. Then the allegation that the 
plans were unworkable was a serious thing to an architect. 
| That allegation was untrue. Then there was the suggestion, 
which would have been dishonest to the other architects 
competing, that the plans could not be carried out without 
purchasing more land. The building was, in fact, well adapted 
| to the land, and a passage was left at the back. He thought 
the jury would say that it was an invention, and it was very 
_ wrong indeed in order to discredit these professional gentle- 
men. It was further said that the tower would not do its work. 
That also was untrue, The plan as originally drawn showed a 
sort of turret, and in that was to be a roadside clock. The 
members of the sub-committee thought that in a matter of this 
importance it might be advisable to have a handsome clock 
with four dials, and accordingly the tower had to be made 
larger. Regarding what was said in the letter about the 
chimney, that might be taken as a matter of taste. The 
next allegation was perhaps the most serious one—that the 
estimate had been exceeded to a large extent. If the defendants 
had taken the slightest trouble to inquire into the matter they 
would have ascertained the truth directly. Before the plans 
were accepted at all Mr. Allison, the city surveyor, went into 
calculations with the plaintiffs, and found that the buildings 
could be erected within the estimate, 9,450/7. The plans were 
accepted, and tenders for the work were received. These 
showed the accuracy of the architects. The tender of the 
building was for 8,126/, for the engineering 799/., for the 
boilers 3to/., and for the working machinery 176/, making a 
total of 9,412/, within the estimate of the architects. The 
building tender of Messrs, Neill was at once accepted, and the 
work was being carried out in accordance with the architects’ 
The other matters the sub-committee thought could 
wait. The cost of the engineering was increased because 
Alderman Evans, the chairman of the committee, a practical 
plumber, considered that copper pipes would be better in the 
long run than iron. The tender on that account was 
increased to 878/. The size of the boilers also was 
afterwards increased, and the new tender was 550/, 
in place of 3107. The cost of the washing machinery 
was also increased from 176/. to 224/, making the 
total 9,798/., and that was all at the present moment at which 
it stood. How, then, was it that the statement was made that 
the architects had exceeded by 77 per cent. their original 
estimate? The matter was plain. The Corporation applied 
to the Local Government Board for sanctidn to borrow 14,000/. 
for the Cheetham Baths, but that included money for a great 
many purposes—land, furniture and other things—that Messrs. 
Booth & Chadwick had no more to do with than had the jury. 


| The 14,000/. included premiums to unsuccessful competitors, 


furniture and fittings, architects’ commission (500/. expressly 
stipulated outside the estimate), salary of the clerk of works 
and Io per cent. for contingencies. That was the way this 
He asked the jury 
whether anything more unfair had ever been written of pro- 
If the allegations made against the plaintiffs 
were true they could not have carried on their business at all. 
When they saw the letter in the paper the plaintiffs sent a 
short epitome of the facts to the Czty News, and it was inserted 


| without note or comment, and without any apology. No people 


were more entitled to consideration than those who were 


| attempted to be injured in the public prints in this way. As 


is to be hoped that the men of this type in the Council will be | 


weeded out by the ratepayers when their time for offering them- 


selves for re-election comes round, as we may rest assured their | 


natural modesty will never suggest to them the advisability of | 


voluntary retirement.” 


He thought the jury would say that such a letter to gentle- | 


men who had to make their living by their skill, industry and 
honesty in their profession constituted a very serious libel, sug- 
gesting, as it did, that the plaintiffs had in some way gulled the 
committee, that their plans were unworkable, that they had not 
sufficient skill to adapt the buildings to the land, that the tower 
was badly constructed and that they had spent 773 per cent. 
more than the estimate. 
statements they constituted a serious libel. The facts were very 
simple. The committee selected the plaintiffs’ plans, sent in 
under the name of “ Diver,” out of eighteen sets sent in for 


competition. The plaintiffs estimated the cost of the buildings | 
in accordance with their designs at 9,000/., with 5 per cent. | 


besides, so that 9,450/. was to be the price.. It would be shown 
that that price had not actually been exceeded, but that these 
gentlemen had shown their honesty and skill by constructing 


the buildings within the price estimated. With regard to the | 
| The Judge said he did not know what they had to do with 


architects “ gulling” the committee, he should put these gentle- 
men'in the witness-box and submit them to any cross- 
€xamination to show that they were honest and straightforward 


If there were no justification for such | 


regarded the Czty Mews he was not going to suggest that it 
was a paper that lived upon scandal. In its way it had con- 
siderable influence. It dealt largely with local affairs, but it 
should be careful not to insert facts which were untrue upon 
the authority of anonymous correspondents. The real danger 
| of such letters was in respectable newspapers being got to 
publish them, and throw them broadcast over the community. 

Mr. Thomas Chadwick gave evidence bearing out the 
Opening statement of counsel. He said there was no truth in 
the statement that they estimated the work to cost 9,o00/., and 
then ran it up to 14,000/. by their extras. He had not heard 
that their plans were unworkable. There was not the slightest 
truth in the suggestion that they did not adapt the buildings to 
the land. The statement that the cost might run up to 16,000/. 
was purely imaginary. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Shee: He knew the editor of the 
City News, and there was no ill-feeling or quarrel between 
them. There was a discussion going on at this time in the 
| Czty News with regard to the buildings of the Corporation, and 
the letter was inserted as part of the correspondence. 

Mr. Addison objected to any evidence as to what other 
people had written with regard to other buildings. That had 


| nothing whatever to do with the plaintiffs. 


| Mr. Shee contended that he was entitled to show that a 


| public correspondence was going on in the paper with regard 
to public buildings. 


other buildings. 


Witness, in reply to further questions, said he knew there 
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was a correspondence with regard to fireproof floors, but they 
had nothing to do with that. 


Mr. Addison took objection to a question put as to the | 


Victoria Hotel. 

Mr. Shee did not press the point. 

The cross-examination was resumed, and witness said he 
thought the sentence in which ‘‘imbecility ” occurred was an 
attack upon him and his partner, for the committee had 
adopted their plans. He considered that when the statement 
was made that the plans were unworkable it seriously reflected 
upon their character. He objected to the sort of comment 
made about the tower. Some people might have said the tower 
might have been better at the other end of the buildings. 

The Judge: I dare say some old woman going by might 
have said the tower should have been on the higher ground. 
Every creature that crawls up the street thinks he knows more 
about architecture than those who have studied it. 


Cross-examination continued: He did not know that the 


committee were divided as to whether 6,000/. was enough to | 


spend on the buildings. The 14,000/. applied for to the Local 
Government Board was made up of the items mentioned by 
counsel. 

Mr. Maben was proceeding on his own behalf to cross- 
examine the witness as to whether he was acquainted with any 
members of the sub-committee, and whether any of them could 
have been acquainted with the firm’s ~om-de-plume on this 
occasion. 

The Judge warned Mr, Maben that he was proceeding on 
dangerous ground by making a suggestion of that sort. 

Mr. Shee said he wished to say that he had made an offer 
to the other side to consent to a verdict for the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Addison : This is highly wrong. 

Mr. Shee: We were prepared rather than fight the case in 
a hostile way —— 

Mr. Addison (interrupting) : Is this right or regular ? 

The Judge said he thought they might hear what Mr. Shee 
had to say. 


Mr. Shee : I said it then, and say it now, that I would con- 


sent to a verdict against us, and would withdraw any supposed | 


or real imputation against the plaintiffs. I say so again. Of 
course if the case goes on the jury will understand that this 
offer shall not prejudice us. We have no personal feeling 
against these gentlemen, and withdraw any expression or im- 
putation against them. If they will take it now as far as we 
are concerned, we submit to a verdict against us, and express 
our regret for anything we have said. 


the damages. Your lordship sees that this apology is offered 


now at the last moment, without one word of regret up to this | 
moment, and you see this gentleman (meaning Mr. Maben) has | 


let out the real meaning of the letter. 
The Judge: Unless you can bring evidence to show com- 


munication between the two defendants, what’ does it amount | 


to? If you could the matter would assuine a very serious 
aspect indeed. 

Mr. Addison: I am quite content to be guided by your 
lordship. 

The Judge said the Czty Mews, as he understood it, agreed 
to a verdict for the plaintiffs, and to apologise in so far as they 
had said anything against the character of the plaintiffs. 
thought that was a satisfactory thing to do. 
never. 
might turn out in regard to the other defendant unless he could 
show that they were acting in concert, and he did not think he 
could do that. 

Mr. Addison: I am 
lordship thinks right. 

Mr. Shee : Your object is to clear your clients’ character, 
and we are desirous that should be done. 


Better late than 


quite content to pursue any course your 


The Judge : I understand Mr. Chadwick to say he is agree- | 


able. 


Mr. Addison said the plaintiffs did not want to make money 
out of the paper. 


The Judge said he thought editors and newspapers should | 


be careful from whom they got letters. He thought it was 
necessary that gentlemen in the position of the plaintiffs should 
bring the action. His advice to newspaper editors vas that 
when they injured people, voluntarily or involuntarily, they 
should as quickly as possible make a full apology. 

A verdict was then agreed to for the plaintiffs for 4os. and 
costs as between solicitor and client, against the Czty ews. 

Mr. Maben, the other defendant, said he was willing to 
apologise to the plaintiffs for what he had written. 


The Judge said he did not care where Mr. Maben got his 
facts from if they were not true. What right had he to reflect 
upon the character of anybody without knowing the truth? 
What answer was it to say that he thought the statement was 
true? ‘With regard to members of the City Council, they were 
used to being abused, and he supposed they were elected for 
the purpose of being abused. 


ie | and by the making of fully figured and detailed drawings there- 


Mr. Addison could not take advantage of whatever | 


The defendant agreed to a verdict against him for 40s, and 
costs, and the Judge advised him to stick to his trowel and’ not 
to his pen--he would make more by it. 


EXAMINATIONS OF STUDENTS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


HE following advice to candidates who wish to prepare for 
the progressive examinations of the Institute of Archi- 
tects has been issued by Mr. Arthur Cates :— 

The progressive examinations are intended to afford guid- 
ance to students of architecture in their professional studies, 
and opportunities for testing at well-marked ‘intervals the 
progress made in their education, thus establishing a minimum 
standard of knowledge to be attained by all who intend to 
enter the profession, and to serve as a basis for those further 
studies which are essential to the fuller development of archi- 
tectural ability. 

The Preliminary, Qualifying for Probationer RI.B.A.— 
The subjects comprised in this examination are those in which 
proficiency should be attained by the applicant before entering 
an architect’s office, and it is desirable that special attention 
be given to them before he leaves school. 

Clear and well-formed handwriting, 
grammar and punctuation are indispensable. 

Powers of observation and of graphic description, facility of 
composition and lucidity in the expression of ideas, should be 
carefully cultivated, as being of the utmost value in the 
prosecution of further studies and in the work of later years. 

Arithmetic, algebra and: plane geometry should be familiar 
to the candidate, and a knowledge of their application in the 
solution of simple problems in elementary mechanics and 


correct spelling, 


| physics should be acquired. 


The geography of Europe and the history of England from. 
the Norman conquest to the end of the Tudor dynasty should 
be well studied, regard being had to the connection between. 
the history of the country and its architecture. 

A good knowledge of French is essential, and of German or 
Italian very desirable, and a clear understanding of the 
Continental metrical system will also be useful. 

Geometrical drawing and the elements of perspective are 
indispensable subjects of study, and should receive particular 
attention, while freehand drawing with rapidity and precision 
from the cast and the antique, and sketching with accuracy 
should be carefully cultivated. Reasonable proficiency in these, 


Mr. Addison : I am content to leave it to the jury to assess | SUDJects is of the first importance. 


The Intermediate, Qualifying for Student RI.B.A,—The 
first aim of the probationer should be to acquire facility and 
accuracy in the geometrical and perspective drawing of archi- 
tectural subjects, commencing with the orders and the severa)’ 


| periods of Medizeval architecture, drawn out to a large scale, 


and from figured dimensions. : 
This course should be followed by careful study of the orna- 
ment appropriate to each style, the enrichments of the mould- 
ings being drawn full size and sketched and measured as far: 
as possible from actual work. 
A good general knowledge of mouldings and details having 
been thus acquired, their practical application should be 
matured by the measurement of good examples of actual work 


from, with details full size. 

The elementary principles of Classic and Mediaeval archi- 
tecture may be gleaned from the books mentioned in the pro- 
gramme, but the probationer would do well to take advantage 
of every opportunity to consult the various,other works set out 


| in Zhe Kalendar. 


The course of study necessitates the continuous use of a 
note-book (large quarto), in which the important parts of the 
books under study should be written down in the probationer’s 
own words, and freely illustrated by careful sketches from al}, 
available sources (notes on one page, sketches on the opposite 
page); and the subjects, being systematically arranged, might. 
be further illustrated by notes and sketches from other books 
and authorities. A sketch note-book, to be freely and con-. 
tinually used—must be the inseparable companion of the 
probationer wherever he may go. 

The drawing of set subjects from memory is a most useful 
exercise, impressing on the mind the general proportions and 
harmony of the several parts of the details: the art of accu-. 
rately sketching plans, elevations, sections, features and details. 
from memory should therefore be sedulously cultivated as, 
proving of the greatest service, not only in the examinations, 
but afterwards in actual practice. 

The study of the subjects comprised in the Science 
Section should be followed out in a similar manner, knowledge 
of details of construction being acquired, as far as possible, by 


| actual measurement of work. 


Applied physics, mensuration, land surveying and levelling 
demand attention, with a view: te the complete mastery of their, 
elements and application ; formulze for calculating the strength, 
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of beams, columns, &c., should be workéd out and the results | Wall, the Etocetum of the Romans, a station at the junction of 
compared with actual experience ; while particular care should | the Watling and Icknield Streets, excited considerable interest, 
be devoted to the study of plane geometry as applied to actual anda wish was expressed that further excavations might be 
work, and to the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of the | made. A case containing many personal relics of Dr. Johnson; 
projection of solids and development of surfaces. another full of relics of the Crimean War, and some 

The testimonies of study must be clearly and carefully portraits of local celebrities were examined, but the 
executed, with neat writing. The written memoir must be pre- chief interest centred in the brank or scold’s_ bridle, 
pared with care and neatness, and the illustrative sketches be an instrument of torture used in the city during the 
well and accurately drawn. The admission of the probationer | dark ages, and now, being no longer of practical utility, handed 
to the Intermediate examination will depend on the satisfactory | over by the city magistrates to the Museum Committee, The 
execution of these testimonies; careless or imperfect work uniform and flags of the city trained bands, raised during the 


may lead to his exclusion. French scare in 1803, the sculptor’s model for the Johnson 
The Final.—The principles of study recommended for the | statue and a fine collection of rubbings from monumental 
Intermediate apply equally to the Final Examination. brasses were also examined. The visitors then left the little 


Reading to be of permanent value should be supplemented | museum, and thanks ‘were conveyed to the custodians for their 
by the taking of copious notes, fully illustrated by careful courtesy. The admirable manner in which the museum is kept 
sketches, and by the collection of information under various does credit both to the city and to those who have charge of 
heads from different authorities. Combined with the study the institution. By this time the bell at the cathedral was 
of the best accessible examples of old work, the habit of giving warning that the hour of afternoon service was approach. 
accurate sketching of architecture in plan, elevation, ornament, | ing and the party divided; some going back again to St. John’s 
detail and construction, especially trom memory, should be Almshouses, others betaking themselves to the cathedral. The 
assiduously cultivated, bringing eye, brain and hand into | almshouse or “ hospital” dates from 1495, and the building is a 
common harmonious action, curious specimen of Domestic architecture ; the charel, unfor- 

When a knowledge of detail has been thoroughly acquired tunately, has been much “restored.” The new west front 
the student should take up the study of the general principles of the cathedral, although it follows the old lines, is dis- 
of design in both plan and elevation and of the combination of appointing. The statues have none of the humour and 
parts to produce an effective and well-proportioned com- originality so characteristic of Medieval work, and the 
position. whole facade is reduced to one dead level of new neatness. 

He should also master the principles and practice of the |The mellowing hand of time may efface this objectionable 
preparation of contract and working drawings and specifications, quality, but the new work at Lichfield will not bear comparison 
with the control of actual work, thus qualitying himself to deal with old work of the same kind, for instance, that on the west 
with the ordinary and many of the difficult problems whicharise front of Wells Cathedral, because the modern sculptors have, 
in the designing and carrying out of modern buildings, and with a few exceptions, failed to express their ideas vigorously, 
Should miss no opportunity of visiting buildings in the course of | It is fortunate that the restorers have not greatly interfered 
erection. with the natural beauty of the northern side of the cathedral, 

As in the Intermediate, the admission of the student to the | where the colour of the weather-beaten sandstone called forth 
Final Examination will depend on the sufficiency and excellence expressions of admiration from the artists of the party. The 
of the testimonies of stucy ; poor composition, careless or im- peaceful solemnity of the precincts of this ancient church, the 
perfect execution leading to disqualification. beautiful prospect across the lake to Stowe, and the glory of the 
- The books mentioned in the programme will supply the | summer afternoon enchanted the archeologists, leading them 
student with necessary information, but he is urged to take to form a favourable comparison between the noise and bustle 
advantage of every opportunity to consult other standard works, of Birmingham and the restful calm of the cathedral city. The 
the titles of which will be found in The Kalendar. service over, the party, under the able guidance of the chief 

The student having passed the “Final” should have verger, made a tour of the cathedral. The chapter-house was 

acquired a selid groundwork of knowledge, on which he may first visited, the beautiful proportions of the room admired, 
proceed with those more advanced studies in design and con- | The central column supporting the roof extends through two 
struction, proficiency in which will qualify him to engage in storeys, and there are other unusual features in the building, 
successful practice as an architect. Over the door there is a late fifteenth-century fresco, and in the 
Should the student desire special advice, the Chairman of passage leading into the church may be seen a row of thirteen 
the Board of Examiners will be glad to receive him by previous | stalls, wherein the pilgrims to St. Chad’s shrine were wont to 
appointment and render him assistance in the removal of his | sit to have their feet washed by the clergy. The undercutting 
difficulties, on the capitals of the pillars in this passage was much admired. 
In the north aisle the attention of the visitors was directed to 
| 2 recess in the wall, evidently an ancient aumbry, or almery, a 
LICHFIELD. | cupboard for keeping valuables—in this case probably the holy 
* © IR,” said Dr. Johnson, in reply to Boswell’s remarks that | vessels ; at the back of this aumbry is a secret recess, formerly 
S the people of Lichfield were idle—* Sir, we area city | closed by a stone, but now open. In the lady chapel the rich 
of philosophers ; we work with our heads, and make the boobies | fifteenth-century windows were admired, and the carefully- 
of Birmingham work for us with their hands.” . This may have | restored chapel in the south wall now occupied by a memorial 
been true in Dr. Johnson’s time, says the Lirmingham Post,| to Bishop Selwin. Beneath the chapel is a tiny crypt, but 
but now we have changed all that, and the city of Birmingham | owing to the largeness of the party the crypt was not explored. 
is able to send a contingent of philosophers on a pilgrimage to | Two great works by Chantrey—7Z%e Sleeping Children, and the 
the old home of Samuel Johnson, Maria Edgeworth, David | kneeling figure of Bishop Ryder—were examined with interest, 
Garrick and Erasmus Darwin. Forty-three members of the as were the ancient monuments in the south aisle, a semi-effigy, 
Archeological Section and their friends assembled at New | a kind of monument, probably peculiar to Staffordshire ; the 
Street Station on Saturday afternoon, and after three-quarters painted tomb of Bishop Hacket, 1671; a curious mutilated 
of an hour spent in pleasant conversation in the railway figure of Sir John Stanley, of Pipe, who is represented bare to 
carriages alighted in the quiet cathedral city. The members the waist, ready to receive flagellation at the hands of the 
of the section on this occasion were under the direction of Mr. | clergy, his crime being that he had cut off the water supply 
Alfred Hayes and Mr. W. Salt Brassington, who directed the from the cathedral. On the battlements above on St. Chad’s 
attention of the visitors to the various objects of interest. Day, 1643, a deaf and dumb gentleman named Dyott shot Lord 
Passing the old almshouses of St. John’s, where the curious Brook, the leader of Puritans, who were then assaulting the 
chimneys and the exterior of the chapel were noticed, the first cathedral, an event which Sir Walter Scott commemorated as 
hait was made at the Friary, now a private house, but anciently follows :— 


aFranciscanestablishment. Littleisleft of the monastic buildings Fanatic Brooke 
except some fragments of stone walls and the stone coffin-lid of The fair cathedral stormed and took ; 
Richard Merchant the founder. This, however, was not seen, But, thanks to God and good St. Chad, 
but the wrought-iron gates were admired. At the museum A guerdon meet tke spoiler had. 


about half an hour was spent in viewing a miscellaneous collec- In the consistory court is to be seen the only portion now 
tion chiefly illustrative of the history of the city and neighbour- | remaining of the Early Norman church, and in the treasury 
hood. The city badge, an oval gilded shield, whereon are adjoining are a few relics of the sieges of Charles J,’s time, in 
represented the three slain kings, their limbs scattered in the shape of cannon balls and fragments of shell found in the 
various directions over a hill ; in the background the cathedral, moat. The tour of inspection ended in the library, where “the 
and presiding over the scene of carnage His Majesty Charles II., | treacle,” “the breeches ” and other curious editions of the Bible, 
in lace tie and flowing wig. The story goes that three kings | a sealed Prayer-book, some valuable MSS., and portraits were 
met on Borrowcop Hill, an ancient tumulus to the south of the | exhibited. But the chief treasure of the library is the ancient 
city, and fought a “triangular dtiel,” with the result that all Celtic MS. of the Gospels, called “St. Chad’s Book,” a MS. 
three were slain, hence the name of the city—the field of the | which has survived vicissitudes of many kinds, including the 
dead. This, however, is a tradition, the real derivation of the troubles of the Reformation period and three sieges, and is one 
hame being from Lyecidfelth, the water field, from the abun- | of the finest monuments of Celtic art extant. Tea was served 
dant supply of water hereabout. The Roman remains from at the Swan Hotel, and, after a substantial meal, the members 
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started for St. Chad’s Church, Stowe, where they arrived just 
before sunset. The prospect across the lake, with’ the 
cathedral in the background, as seen in the evening light, is one 
of surpassing beauty, and it so happened that on Saturday 
the sunset was unusually brilliant. The view will be long 
remembered by those who were fortunate enough, to witness 
it. At Stowe, St. Chad, in the far-off Saxon days, built himself 
a hermitage, and here; received the earliest Christian converts 
in the Midlands. The spot is hallowed by its associations, and 
the ceremony of decking the holy well is still observed. On 
Holy Thursday the choristers from the cathedral still walk in 
procession to the well, carrying green boughs and singing the 
Old Hundredth Psalm. By the kindness of the vicar the 
church was opened for the inspection of the visitors, and 
Mr. Brassington pointed out some of the chief features of 
interest.. Frem Stowe a short walk brought the party to Green 
Hill Church, which stands in the largest churchyard in 
England. Here the vicar, the Rev. O. W. Steele, met the 
visitors, and kindly explained the points most noteworthy, in- 
cluding a fine thirteenth-century effigy lately discovered, and 
some paving tiles. The return journey was made at 8.40, and 
the excursion passed off most pleasantly. 


THE BLACKPOOL TOWER. 
HE last report of Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke records satis- 
factory progress with the erection of the iron tower, which 
is now erected and practically completed up to the levei at 
which the lifts land. The whole of the work is made to the 
very top, and has been erected in Messrs. Heenan & Froude’s 
yard at Newton Heath, and it is hoped if the weather keeps 
fine the whole will be fixed complete in six weeks from now. 
Everything will be sent off to Blackpool by the end of this 
month. Messrs. Heenan & Froude have also the machinery 
for the elevators well in hand, Messrs. Crossley Bros. have 
fixed two of the large gas-engines, and Messrs. Fielding & 
Platt have fixed the accumulators and pumps. ‘The hydraulic 
cylinders and travelling carriages are also fixed. The work has 
been retarded a little this week on account of the stress of 
weather. Messrs. Cardwell Brothers have finished the brick- 
work on the front of the building up to the first open balcony, and 
have removed the scaffolding, and Messrs. Curtis & Sons, of 
Leeds, are busy fixing the shop fronts. Plans at the present 
time are before the Building Plans Committee of the Town 
Council for the erection of a large restaurant capable of seating 
nearly 700 people at once, and for a large new assembly-hall 
with two heights of galleries with stage for entertainments and 
orchestra. The assembly-room will be larger than any in 
Douglas, with the exception of the Palace, and will be provided 
with satteen oak floor laid on springs, and it is hoped to have 
this completed in time for next Whit-week. It isalso proposed 
to enlarge the present aquarium and menagerie, and to form 
the whole aquarium into a large grotto, with special a1range- 
ments to reduce the temperature so as to make it cool in the 
hottest weather. 


DECORATIVE ART SCHOOL IN FLORENCE. 


DECORATIVE art school under the patronage of the 
King of Italy was established in Florence by royal decree 

in the year 1880. The United States Consul at Florence says 
that this school is supported by an unlimited number of shares 
at twelve lire each per year, voluntary donations, yearly tax of 
ten lire per pupil, subsidies granted by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Industry and Commerce ; the province, the municipality, 


the Chamber of Commerce of Florence and other contribu- | 


tions. During 1891 the amount derived from shares was as 


follows :—From the Ministry of Agriculture, 3,345 lire; from | 


the province of Florence, 15,000 lire ; from the city of Florence | the Standing Committee of the House of Commons on Tues- 


(inclusive of rental of building), 2,000 lire ; from the Chamber 
of Commerce and Arts, 3,100 lire ; from various other corpora- 
tions, 1,240 lire; from yearly tax on pupils, at 1o lire each, 


220 lire, and from miscellaneous sources, 2,677 lire, amounting | 


to a total sum of 27,582 lire. 


The instruction imparted at this | 


school embraces architecture, sculpture, painting, woodcarving, | 


artistic ironwork and almost every species of decorative design- | 
ake : | Burne-Jones, Mr. G. Burne-Jones, Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., and 


ing and art embellishment. The pupil having fully completed 
the course of training and instruction, and after successful ex- 


amination, is granted a certificate ad hoc specifying his attend- | 


ance and success. 
ber 15 to July 15. 
and féte days excepted, between the hours of 8 and 12 A.M. 
from September until March, and between 7 and 11 A.M. from 
April until July. In both terms the first three hours are com- 
pulsory, and the fourth hour of instruction is optional. 
are received from the age of twelve years, and none are allowed 
to repeat more than one each of the four years of study. The 
institution is at liberty to retain any or all of the work produced 
by each pupil. The professional school of industrial decorative 
arts in Florence proposes to give artistic and technical know- 


The scholastic year extends from Septem- 


The lessons are given every day, festivals | 


ledge which is adapted more to the development of Florentine 
industries based upon the art,of drawing and modelling. . The 
school is, therefore, more especially intended to give a training 
to young men in these two accomplishments, as may be applic- 
able to any and all industrial and artistic decoration and design- 
ing, such as ‘engraving, woodcarving, adorning or cutting of 
gold or silverware, stucco-designing, mosaicwork and artistic 
designing in iron and inlaid woodwork. The course of study 
comprises a term of four years—two for elementary or prepara- 
tory classes, one for special or intermediate training, and the 
remaining year for practical and advanced work, 


PRESERVATION OF DRAWINGS. 


NE of the results of the inquiry about the condition of the 
water-colour drawings in the South Kensington Museum 
has been the invention of a secure frame or case by Mr. W. S. 
Simpson and the formation of a limited company, the Paint- 
ings and Drawings Preservation Syndicate, to work the patent, 
for it. The invention consists of a shallow copper box, whicls 
can be made to take any picture as it leaves the easel. The 
picture being put in, glass is fitted over it and hermetically 
sealed to the box. The air and all gases are then absolutely 
exhausted, and the picture may be transferred to the ordinary 
frame. But the process is not complete till the indicator on the 
principle of the aneroid barometer—and this is the special 
feature of the invention—has been applied. That consists of 
a very tiny slip of copper, which is wholly invisible so long as 
the vacuum is maintained. Should, however, the slightest 
quantity cf air or gas find its way into the picture-box the 
indicator is at once torced out in a corner of the frame, and the 
defect may accordingly be at once remedied. Moreover, a 
picture thus placed “‘in vacuo” appears much more distinct 
than when exposed to the air, and if the theory be well founded 
that colours may be preserved for almost any length of time 
when withdrawn from exposure to fog, smoke, gases and what- 
ever may be contained in the ordinary atmosphere, then the 
invention should prove of great value not only in the homes of 
our national art collections, but wherever it is desired to pre- 
serve paintings, drawings or manuscripts. 


GENERAL. 


An Exhibition which is principally devoted to the indus- 


| tries and products of Nottingham and district is now rapidly 


approaching completion, and will be opened on Wednesday, 
August 2, by the Mayor of Nottingham. ; 

The Death is announced of Mr. J. W. Davis, F.S.A., 
mayor of Halifax. Mr. Davis practically was the founder of 
the Yorkshire Fine Art Society, which held its first exhibition 
in 1880. 

Messrs. Waygood & Co., the well-known lift-makers, of 
Falmouth Road, Great Dover Street, London, S.E., have 


| received instructions to construct and erect a passenger-lift at 


Balmoral Castle, for the Queen. 


The Death is announced of Mr. David Millar, surveyor, 
Aberdeen, at the age of sixty-nine years. Mr. Millar first 
served in the office of the late Mr. Gibb, engineer, Aberdeen. 
He subsequently became manager of the Rubislaw Quarries, 
and was afterwards for several years employed in the engi- 
neering offices of the Great North of Scotland Railway Com- 
pany, where he did an immense amount of work in the ‘way of 
designing bridges. Latterly he conducted business on his own 
account as an architectural surveyor, and his plans of public 
buildings and bridges were received with much acceptance, not 
only in the North but all over Scotland. 


The Plumbers’ Registration Bill came again before 


day, when, by a majority of five, it was decided that the - Bill 
should not be proceeded with. 

An Appeal has been made for the loan of pictures to the 
South London Art Gallery for the months of August and 
September. It bears the signatures of Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Sir J. D. Linton, Mr. Wyke Bayliss, Mr. J. Collier, Mr. E. 


Mrs. Mary S. Watts. 

The Birmingham Association of Mechanical Engineers on 
Tuesday paid a visit to the works of Messrs. Firth & Sons, 
Limited, Sheffield. Among the points of interest noted was 


| the working of a large piece of steel, about 5 feet diameter, 


| under an hydraulic press capable of exerting a pressure of 
| 3,000 tons, and the running of 20 tons of steel. 
Pupils | 


The London School Board intend to appoint two addi- 


| tional art teachers (who have, obtained the art master’s certi- 


ficate), at a commencing salary in each case of 175/. per annum, 
with the understanding that, in addition to their ordinary, 
duties in the daytime, the teachers shall devote two hours.on 
each of three evenings a week to teaching purposes, 
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THE WEEK. 


THE judgment which was given by Mr. Justice STIRLING 
on Wednesday, as was anticipated, clears Mr. Henry 


Parsons, the district surveyor, of any intent to defraud the | 


London and South-Western Railway Company, but his 
lordship could hardly help appearing as if he were not 
entirely convinced. Mr. Parsons has been 
to the system of dealing with tickets on the suburban 
lines of London, and which is not satisfactory. There 
is no doubt that laxity exists and dishonest people take 
advantage of it to travel without paying fares. 
other hand, passengers are disposed to resent such an 


a victim | 


On the | 


the scale of 5,280 feet to the mile? Still more people 
would be employed by the adoption of the latter scale and 
there would be more chance of exterminating civil surveyors, 
who appear to be especially obnoxious to all varieties of 
governments. As we have repeatedly said, all that the 
State need supply is general maps not less than one inch to 
the mile nor more than six inches. In the latter only the 
main lines are required, such as are not easily obtainable 
unless by a trigonometrical survey. The rest should be left 
to private surveyors to perform when necessary. Why are 
they to be left without occupation? One of the speakers 
pointed out that to supply towns which are entitled to 
receive them with plans on a scale of ro feet entails an 
| Outlay of 700,c00/, In the majority of cases the plans 
would be of little use for municipal purposes. 


examination of tickets as will insure companies against loss. | 


The employés about a station are also disposed to assume 
that daily passengers must be season ticket-holders. From 
time to time there is a rigorous scrutiny ordered, and then 
a slight lapse is magnified into a crime. 
with Mr. Parsons. On the occasion which gave rise to 
the litigation he certainly travelled without a ticket. It 
was Mr. Parsons’s habit to take a return ticket every even- 
ing at Loughborough Junction and to return from Hampton 
Wick in the morning. One evening he was advised by a 
porter, as the train was coming, to pay at the end of 


the journey. He was forgetful of a change from | 
his usual custom, and, not having a return half 


when interrogated on the next day, he was eventually 
summoned. Unfortunately Mr. Parsons did not realise 


the gravity of the case ; confiding no doubt in his innocence | 


and in his experience of police courts as a district sur- 
veyor, he conducted his own case and was convicted. If 
he had known how to treat the case and offered a frank 
explanation of the circumstances, as a lawyer would have 
done, the case, if not given up by the company, would be 
dismissed. ‘The County Council, acting on the principle 
that their officers must be above suspicion, dismissed Mr. 
Parsons from his surveyorship. The action that came to 
an end on Wednesday was to restrain the Council, or, in 
other words, it was one for wrongful dismissal. The testing 
of the evidence, which should have been done originally, 
was in Mr. Parsons’s favour, and the Judge decided for 
him, but as the case arose out of his carelessness he was 
not awarded costs. Counsel for the County Council 
declined to give any guarantee that Mr. Parsons should be 
reinstated. It seems to us that the Council should act as 
the protector of their officers when they are innocent. No 
doubt Mr. Parsons was forgetful, but he has been too 
severely punished for it by having to pay the costs of the 
litigation that has lasted a year. Consequently his office 
should be restored to him immediately, and with an 
adequate explanation of the conduct of the Council. The 
moral of the case for others is to avoid being led away by 
vanity in legal matters—for if Mr. Parsons had been less 
assured of his powers to convince a magistrate he would 
be not only happier but richer to-day. 


THE discussion on the vote for the Ordnance survey 


which took place in the House of Commons on Tuesday | 
reveals how much has been gained by allowing people to | 


ride their hobbies at the public expense. There are benevo- 
lent men who are permitted to be at large who will never be 


That happened | 


THE excursion which the Society of Architects has planned 
| for this year has the undeniable merit of being on unusually 
classic ground. Of Oxford it is sufficient to mention the 
name to call up a whole host of associations—architectural, 
historical, and not least (to some of us, at any rate), social 
| and personal. The three days at Oxford will be very full, 
of course, but there is enough and to spare for a fortnight’s 
sojourn, and it is obvious from the programme that the 
selection made has been prompted by knowledge and con- 
trolled by discretion. Leamington has been chosen as the 
centre for the Warwick, Kenilworth and Coventry district, 
| and it is but an hour’s journey from there to Stratford-on- 
Avon. On September 2 the Society will proceed to 
Worcester, where the cathedral, the deanery, and many 
other buildings of interest, both ancient and modern, await 
the attention of the members. It only remains to add that 
the Society will take a man from Paddington and bring him 
back there ten days later, after a continuous picnic in steam 
launches, saloon carriages, four-in-hands, hotels, and all 
the rest of it, for the reasonable sum of 7. ros. 


THE Plymouth Town Council appointed Mr. CHARLES 
Barry as the assessor to award the premiums in 
respect of the plans submitted for the construction of 
| dwellings for the working-classes. His award is as follows :— 
| Looe and How Street Site for 500 Persons—1. Mr. LOcKE 
WoRTHINGTON, 23 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 50/. 
(“ Up to Date”); 2. Messrs. Sanprrs & Lucas, 1474 High 
Street, Southampton (“Light and Air”); 3. Mr. Ji 
ARCHiBALD Lucas, Guildhall Chambers, High Street, 
Exeter (“ Pickwick”). Prince Rock Site—1. Messrs. HINE 
& OpcERs, Lockyer Street, Plymouth (Let Each have 
His Own”); 2. Messrs. Kinc & LisTER, 20 Princess 
Square, Plymouth (“ A®quitas”); 3. Mr. C. S. Wess, 
106 Cannon Street, City (“ Utility ”). 


THERE was disappointment among the members of the 
_ Police Commission on Monday when they found that the 
| two lowest tenders for the rebuilding Glasgow Bridge were 

247,002/. and 242,275/. If Italian granite were allowed to 
| be used the respective tenders were 230,000/. and 237,275¢. 
Some of the members appeared to be indifferent where the 
stone came from, but eventually it was decided to send 
tack the subject to the Bridge Committee for further con- 
sideration. 


happy until engraved plans of the whole world are available | 


on a scale corresponding with reality. You cannot argue 
with them, for a map ought to be as correct as possible, and 


that quality cannot be attained if there is the least re- | 


duction. As yet they have not succeeded in persuading the 
English Government to go as far as is desirable, but when 
we find that Ordnance plans exist which cost 60/. or 70/. to 
produce, and which by their sales bring in 25. 3d. a year— 
in some cases, we believe, not a single copy has been sold 
since they were engraved—it is evident we are well on the 
way to gratify the friends of humanity. We are producing 
maps on a scale of 10 feet to the mile of English towns 
which before a year is over are more or less obsolete, and 
if money is to be found to be wasted in that way, why 
should it be withheld when “science” demands plans on 


/ AT the meeting of the Council the diploma of “ Asso- 
ciate of the City and Guilds of London Institute” was 
| awarded to the following third-year students of the City 
and Guilds Central Institution. Civil and mechanical 
engineering—K. W. Dicpy, G. A. Fry, G. H. HEELAS, 
R. F. Krati, H. F. Ropinson, A. E. H. SONNEBORN, 
| C. V. Dryspaz, T. L. D. Hapwen, E. L. JosELin, H. C. 
LEAKE, R. D. T. Rog and W. T. W. Sussman. Physics 
| and electrical engineering—G. H. Baituiz, W. A. Bropir, 
| W. Casson, J. R. Dicx, A. H. Fintay, E. E. GUNTER, 
W. E. MILLER, J. Barnarp, R. B. BuRROWES, W. R. 
| Cooper, W. H. Everett, E. G. Fiemine, T. HEMMANT, 
| N. Warp and C. H. C. Woopuouse. Applied chemistry— 
O. F. RussELt, 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. SERNIN, TOULOUSE. 


OULOUSE is not to be found along the route which 
custom and other agencies have prescribed that 
English travellers must follow in France. But anyone who 
has imagination enough to discern ancient things amidst 
those which have superseded them will find the city to be most 
interesting. More memorable events in relation to modern 
politics were no doubt transacted elsewhere, but for variety 
of scenes there is hardly another city in the French pro- 
vinces which can surpass Toulouse. On two occasions at 
least Englishmen were among the actors on that historic 
stage. In the crusades against the Albigenses, who had 
made Toulouse their stronghold, it was an Earl of 
LEICESTER who was the commissioned leader. English 
troops were foremost in the contests with citizens and the 
zealots ; as the poet says, “their sabre thrusts struck terror 
on the banks of the Garonne.” Six hundred years after- 
wards English soldiers, in their chase of the French army, 
again appeared outside Toulouse. A battle was fought 
which was aimless, for a victory by the French would have 
brought no advantage, since Napotron had _ already 
abdicated. Is it mere fancy which compels the writer to 
believe that the memory of that last defeat is still a con- 
stant cause of pain among Toulousans and influences their 
bearing towards Englishmen ? 
suppose that as they have had few opportunities to become 
acquainted with us, prudence has given them the hint to be 
guarded in their intercourse? Strangers who are dissatisfied 
with their reception should not forget that of late years 
many causes have combined to compel the people of 
Toulouse to imagine themselves superior to the rest of 
their countrymen outside Paris. The interest taken in 


once current not only in the city but far around it. Then 


the troubadours, who were brought into disrepute by | 


dramatists, opera-composers and painters, have been dis- 


covered to be a class of men who are not unworthy of | unknown. 


serious study, and we cannot think about them and forget 
Toulouse, where they congregated. As a peculiar sort of 
poetry is still produced by some of the honest citizens, and 
which can hardly be comprehended elsewhere, need we 


wonder if in the restaurants it is believed that every | 


Toulousan has the material of a poet-minstrel in him ? 

What has not been sufficiently perceived by strangers is 
that ‘Toulouse was always a place to be coveted.’ The 
great and fertile plain around, from its productiveness, 
seemed almost enough to supply food for an army. The 
river Garonne, which runs through it, if followed leads to 
the Atlantic, and the Mediterranean is not more than eighty 
miles away. 
itself as the nearest of French cities and the easiest of 
approach. The peculiarity of its position was in many 
ways disadvantageous to Toulouse, for it offered a sort of 
invitation to invaders, but it- also. allowed access to men 
who followed the arts of peace and took no share in 
destructive forays. 

The church of St. Sernin by itself is evidence of the 
alternations of peace and: strife to which Toulouse was 
subject. As we see it now it appears to be a building that 
has undergone changes, and still presents a dominant 
Romanesque character. But the present building, old as 
part of it is, has been associated with the city for only 
about half the period during which the patron’s name was 
familiar. SERNIN or SATURNIN appeared as a missionary 
in Toulouse in the third century. The place was known to 
Greeks and Romans, and about a century before the 
Christian era the latter seized on it, not only on account 
of its position, but for the gold and silver which the Celtic 
tribe of Tolosates had deposited there. The Gauls, who 
had obtained possession of Toulouse, were not disposed to 
be easily converted by the bishop’s arguments. They 
bound SERNIN to the horns of a wild bull, and in a few 
minutes he was a corpse. According to tradition, the place 
where he was slain is marked by the Eglise du Taur, or 
chapel of the bull, which stands in the Rue du Taur at one 
side of the “ Capitole.” 

As commonly happened in the early days of Christianity, 
the martyrdom was advantageous for Toulouse. Pilgrims 
were attracted to it, and in such numbers that in. the 
following century the bishop resolved to erect a large 


Or is it more reasonable to | 


| and slain. 


church in which the relics of SERNIN were to be enshrined. 
We suppose it was considered that other buildings besides 
a church were needed if the martyr’s desires for missionary 
enterprise were realised. Instead of erecting the memorial 
near the scene of the tragedy in the centre of Toulouse, a 
site was chosen which was then beyond the walls. In 
course of time a sort of ecclesiastical settlement was esta- 
blished there. The denizens must have led a precarious life. 
Throughout Europeand Asia there seemed to be no boundaries 
in those days, and there was a continual passing and 
repassing of strange hordes. One time the north marched 
to the south v7@ Toulouse, next the south went northwards 
by the same course. Vandals, Visigoths, Alans, Suabians, 
Franks, Goths and Saracens could all claim to haye had 
possession ofthe city. The monastery of St. Sernin, from its 
position outside the city, was a sort of groyne on which the 
waves in succession dashed themselves. The monks in time 
could not fail to become practised diplomatists, and it may be 
assumed that many negotiations with the wild tribes took 
place under the roofs, The citizens must have had reason 
to be grateful to the monks, for as often as the monastic 
buildings were destroyed they were rebuilt, and new treasures 
were presented to the church. In those happy days restora- 
tion appears never to have grown monotonous. There was 
something of the phcenix about St. SERNIN’s premises, for 
after repeated destruction there was so much to be coveted 
in them that King DacoseErt, who probably came as a pro- 
tector, carried off some of the treasures to enrich the abbey 
of St. Denis, near Paris. In 719 Eu-Zama crossed the 
Pyrenees, and laid siege to Toulouse. He was defeated 
His army retired, but again and again returned, 
and finally succeeded in gaining hold of all the province. 


: 1 | According to one chronicle, the church and monastery were 
philology has given a new life to the Zangue d’oc which was | 


destroyed in 721 by his Saracens. 

The strangers were not driven out until 752, when PEPIN 
LE Brer proved his competence to rule. How soon after 
the victory attention could be given to the monastery is 
Toulouse was held by a Duke of AguiTaInr, 
who had to be treated as an enemy by the Frankish king. 
When the city was captured there, were likely to.be many 
needs which were considered more pressing than the re- 
building of the monastery, and credit is not given to PEPIN 
for any share in the undertaking. His son, CHARLEMAGNE, 
is commonly supposed to have been the second founder, 
and a Prayer-book belonging to the Emperor, which is now 
in the Louvre Museum, is said to have been one of his 
gifts to the new church. But there is no, other evidence 
than tradition for what occurred at the beginning of the 
ninth century. It is certain, however, that new buildings 


_must have been erected by the middle of the century, for 
Toulouse presented to invaders from Spain | 


CHARLES THE BaLp occupied them.in 844. It is even 
related that it was in the monastery the king attacked his 
enemy, Duc BERNHARD, who held Toulouse. 

There is no more record of the removal or destruction 
of the new buildings than of their creation. The history of 
the Carlovingian kings is most obscure, and when darkness is 
over the events which occurred in Paris: we cannot expect 
to have much light cast on the life of provincial monks. As 
there was never a long duration of peace in Languedoc, we 
can conclude that the monastery of St. Sernin continued to be 
invaded, and that in consequence breaches were made in 
the walls. When that period arrived in which all men 
believed in the necessity of erecting the costliest churches, 
the people of Toulouse were not likely to forget the associa- 
tions by which they, like their ancestors, were bound to the 
early martyr. As there was a suspicion that many heresies 
had gained a footing in the city, one class, at least, would 
be likely to be incited to display extraordinary liberality. 
Towards the close of the tenth century the church of the 
ninth century was removed, and plans for a new building 
were drawn by RayMoND GayRARD, one of the Augustinian 
canons that during many long years had held the buildings. 

We can, fortunately, still see a very large survival of his 
work in the church, but the protective parts, such as a mas- 
sive encircling wall with fortified gateways, by which the 
building became a sort of citadel, have been removed. 
The monastic buildings, as well as the cemetery and tombs, 
have also disappeared. The church at present has, there- 
fore, a more gaunt appearance than in the last century, for 
in the space within the exterior walls there were many 
objects that added interest to it by their contrasting forms. 
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If it has lost, the church has also suffered by additions, 
We can never discover what was to be the character of the 
principal front that RayMonp Gayrarp planned. Only 
the two lower of the five stages of the tower show his work. 
Some of the columns that support the tower were thickly 
encased in order to withstand the weight, but as a conse- 
quence the interior is darkened and the perspective becomes 
less effective. We may assume that the shrine of the saint 
originally was placed beneath the cupola, but was subse- 
quently removed nearer the apse, and the reason for a 
feature in the design consequently becomes less explicit. 


The parts of the nave which were reconstructed in the | 


fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were made to correspond 
with the earlier work. 

This latter circumstance, however, appears to be an 
adherence to the spirit which inspired Gayrarp’s building. 
In Toulouse, where so many foreign theological notions 
somehow gained admission, and where Greeks ana Saracens 
were not unknown, it would not be extraordinary if many 
deviations from Romanesque were attempted, if only to 
satisfy a population that consisted of several races. But if 
we may say so, there was a sort of orthodoxy in the design 
of the church. The building would be more prized if we 
could discover some courageous innovations in it, and the 
position of the canons was firm enough to gain acceptance 
for them. On the other hand, from the character of the 
building we may assume that in the eleventh century 
fidelity to a type was regarded as being a question of 


ecclesiastical discipline that was respected almost as much | 


as if it were a question of doctrine. 
For it must not be forgotten that the minds of the 


Toulousans were rather unsettled at the time. The build- | 
ing was not completed when, in 1096, it was used by | 


Ursan II. to bless the first Crusaders. In 1119 a council 
was held there under Catixtrus II., and the church was 
esteemed by popes and princes as if it were the equal of 
one of the most ancient of the Roman basilicas. Pilgrims 
came to the church from distant lands, and so many people 
wished to be interred where its shadow would rest on them 
that the privilege of burial in the cemetery had to be 
restricted to nobles. 
district contained multitudes of Albigenses so that it was 
difficult to make a distinction between them and the 


people who kept faithful to the old truths. All things | 
moved slowly in those days, and a heresy could not become | 


a power that was feared by Church and State without the 
aid of time. We have therefore to suppose that when the 


church of St. Sernin was commenced, and while it was in | 


progress, the thoughts of the men and women who were to 
form the congregation were disturbed. To this cause no 
doubt must be ascribed the delays in completing the facade 


and tower ; still it is most remarkable that so much should | 


be accomplished at such a time and without showing any 
concession to the desire for novelties which was then 
general. In the fragments of carved stone which have 
found their way to the Musée in Toulouse we see evidence 


enough that the inhabitants could appreciate other styles of | 


ornamentation besides ecclesiastical Romanesque, and pro- | : : bas 
| the different parts of France was re-established, the originators 


bably they would have been delighted if St. Sernin presented 
less unity of treatment. But they were not to have that 
sort of satisfaction. 

However lax might be the notions of the Toulousans 
about doctrinal subjects they never ceased to prize the 
church as if it were a sort of Palladium of liberty. Public 
meetings took place in and around it, and a view of it 
appeared on seals, money, weights, as if it were the soul 
of the city. When by accident the fiery Spaniard who | 
was the founder of the Dominicans met the legates who 
were sent from Rome to make war against the Albigenses, 
he selected the church as the most fitting place to denounce | 
the heretics. When Simon pe Montrort, Earl of | 
Leicester, succeeded in overcoming Raymonp VI., Comte 
de Toulouse, and the Albigenses, it was in St, Sernin he 
was invested with the honours he had won. Then fortune | 
favoured the other side. MontTFrortT was compelled to 
retreat. He came back and besieged the city. As he was 
standing by a rampart he was killed by a stone, and the 
engine from which it was cast was worked by some women 
and girls who stood beside the church. 

In the succeeding centuries there’ was scarcely a French | 
monarch (unless their reigns were very brief) who did 


Yet in about a century the whole | 


not believe he was under an obligation to visit the church. 
At one time it is a sort of amateur in relics and images like 
Louis XI. who arrives ; at another it is the first gentleman 
in Europe who, when free from his Spanish prison, is eager 
to gain celestial support against his enemy, Cuar es V. ; 
or it is the great soldier NApoLron I., who had many of 
| the qualities of CHARLEMAGNE. Nobody can explain the 
| fascination which the old church exercised. It seemed to 
| be a power in war as in peace, in romance as in politics. 
| Troubadours, with all their veiled scepticism, were com- 
| pelled to look reverently on a building which was associated 
with Carlovingian legends, and in which the horn or 
“olifan” of their hero, Rotanp the Good, was used 
_instead of a bell during the services of Holy Week. So 
many soldiers found their way to the dim nave, it 
might be imagined that some of their spirit was left 
behind. The church was always ready to withstand 
/an attack. In the sixteenth century the Pope revolution- 
ised St. Sernin by sending adrift the representatives of the 
Augustinians, who had for so many centuries manfully 
faced a succession of dangers by substituting prelates 
that were supposed to be superior. But in less than forty 
years the old story was repeated under new conditions. 
Cannon planted on the town hall of Toulouse rained 
balls on the roof and walls, but the fire from the 
culverins of the church made an assault impossible. The 
masonry suffered, but the treasures were saved. A century 
ago those ecclesiastical culverins, like many other interest- 
ing examples of metal-work, were converted into cannon 
for the revolutionists. Let us hope no more trials will be 
made of the military resources of St. Sernin. Its brick 
walls stand well together, but the modern resources of 
civilisation might be too much for them. 

The restoration of the church when undertaken by the 
French Government was placed in the hands of VioLLet- 
LE-Duc, who probably respected more the militant 
traditions of the building than any others. It was too late 
to preserve the fortified gateways, the ezceznfe and other 
means of defence. But the architect was able to do useful 
service in dealing with the tower, the apse and the roofs. 
It is impossible to have unbounded satisfaction with any 
building that has undergone a course of official restoration, 
and VIOLLET-LE-Duc was not more reverential and self- 
forgetful than his brethren, but enough of untouched 
work remains to repay a journey to Toulouse. If the 
architecture were less interesting the associations of the 
building would supply compensation to a stranger. 


THE BASILICA OF MONTMARTRE. 


N the last number of the Architectural Record of New York 
is a translation of a description of the great church at 
Montmartre, by M. Henri Rauline, the architect who is charged 


| with carrying out the designs of the late M. Abadie. It is 


abundantly illustrated. The following extracts will suggest the 
importance of the work :— 
As soon as peace was declared and communication between 


of the work commenced actively to obtain adherents and to 
collect subscriptions. They were completely successful in this 
double mission, for at the beginning of 1873, when the foreign 
military occupation was still costing the country heavy sums of 
money, several thousand subscribers and 600,000 francs in cash 
had been secured. This result left no room for doubt as to 
final success, and therefore, in March of that same year, the 
Archbishop of Paris, Monsignor Guibert, who had accepted on 
his own behalf and that of his successors the high patronage of 
the work, selected the summit of the hill of Montmartre as the 
site of the new church. 

From three points of view, the picturesque, the religious 


| and the historical, this choice was the best that could have been 


made; in fact, Napoleon I., whose eagle eye was so mar- 


| vellously keen in distinguishing good sites, chose Montmartre 
| for the erection of a Temple of Peace. 


A public competition was held for the erection of the pro- 
posed church. This competition was open to foreign as well 
as to French architects. The plans of M. Paul Abadie were 
chosen from amongst those of seventy-eight competitors. This 
design consisted of a crypt or underground church, surmounted 
by a basilica or upper church, the principal feature of the latter 
being a great central dome 16 métres in diameter and pierced 
with large windows to permit of the free diffusion of: light 
inside. Around the base of this great dome there are four 


mre 
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smaller domes, upon which the principal one appears to lean, 
as it were, in order to reach upward to the sky. The belfry or 
campanile is situated quite at the apsis of the structure. 

This design, conceived in the Romano-Byzantine style, was, 
immediately after the close of the competition, subjected to 
various criticisms. ‘The greater number reproached M. Abadie 
for not having adopted the Gothic style, of which there are so 
many masterpieces in France. 


The Foundations. 


In spite of the criticism, more or less prejudiced, directed | 


against the design, the Archbishop persisted in his determina- 


tion, and about the middle of 1875 he gave the order to com- | 


mence the work of construction. 

In digging the soil for the foundations of the future edifice 
beds of clay were discovered which, owing to the proximity of 
a steep slope, might have caused landslips, carrying the church 
with them. This was all the more to be feared as the entire 
hill consists of sand, marl, clay, &c., in formations varying in 
thickness and without any cohesion between them. The archi- 
tect cast about him for some effectual means of assuring the 
stability of his work, as notwithstanding all these difficulties it 
was still determined that the church should be erected on the 
summit of Montmartre, the finest site in all Paris. After 


repeated trials the following plan was decided upon : abandoning | 


the idea of letting the structure rest on the ground of which the 
hill is formed, it was resolved to seek a foundation at the base 


of the butt upon the thick stratum of gypsum which underlies | 


the greater part of Paris and whose crushing resistance is 
almost without limit. To obtain this result shafts were sunk at 
each of the principal points of the edifice. These shafts, which 
passed through the layers of clay and marl down to the gypsum, 
were then filled with rubble-work consisting of millstone grit 
and a mortar made of hydraulic lime and river-sand. At the 
top, a little below the floor of the crypt, these shafts were con- 
nected together by arches made of dressed freestone, thus 
forming a series of bridges on which rest all the parts of the 
building except those bearing upon the shafts themselves, so 
that no portion of it lies directly on the ground of the hill. The 
execution of these foundations was a work of some magnitude, 


as it was necessary first todig out and then to fill with masonry:— | 


Twenty-four large square shafts with sides measuring 5 
metres. 

Two large square shafts with sides measuring 4 métres. 

Twelve large square shafts with side measuring 3 métres. 

Forty-five round shafts measuring 3 métres in diameter ; in 
all eighty-three shafts, each of them having a uniform depth of 
33 métres 60 centimetres below the bottom of the large excava- 
tion made for the crypt. To sum up, the bottom of the shafts 
were 41 metres 22 centimétres below the surface of the summit 
of the butt. The digging of these shafts, not including the 
arches, involved the removal of 37,000 cubic métres for each. 
The work was difficult, inasmuch as it had to be done in some- 
what loose ground, necessitating the lining of the shafts as fast 
as they were driven with jointed planks solidly held in place by 
means of wooden frames in the square shafts and iron hoops 
in the round ones. In view of the friable nature of the earth 
and the nearness to each other of some of the shafts, it was 
decided, in order to avoid falls, not to commence excavating 
any shaft until the neighbouring ones were completely filled 
with masonry. Notwithstanding all these difficulties, the work 
was executed without accident, and in the early part of 1878, the 
shafts and arches being finished, the construction of the crypt 
was commenced. Here the unknown, so to speak, was left 
behind, and operations were begun upon work which, while 
more finely wrought than ordinary buildings, was of a kind that 
had often been done before. This was not the case with the 
foundations, which were certainly the most important and the 
most complete of their class hitherto made. 


The Crypt. 


Crypts, or underground churches, exist in a certain number 
of religious edifices of the Middle Ages, but in every case these 
crypts only extend underneath a small part of the structures to 
which they belong, whereas in the case of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart at Montmartre the crypt extends under the whole 
surface of the basilica ; it is therefore, properly speaking, a 
second church. This is at present the only part of the monu- 
ment that is entirely finished, and -all visitors praise it 
enthusiastically. This crypt has a mean height of 9 métres 
to the keystones. 

The most remarkable part of the crypt is undoubtedly St. 
Peter’s Chapel, situated directly under the choir of the upper 
church. This chapel, the floor of which is 14 metre higher 
than the surrounding aisles, is constructed on the semicircular 
plan ; its arched roof, forming the quarter of a square, is sup- 
ported by a first row of short columns, beyond which there are 
two rows of solid square pillars connected together by a series 
of wide arcades. 

The seven side chapels which compose the apsis of the 
lower church radiate from the centre of St. Peter’s Chapel, so 
that the visitor, standing at this spot, embraces at a single 


glance through .a beautiful arrangement of columns and pillars 
the whole of this part of the monument. 

From the ends of St. Peter’s Chapel two fine staircases 
ascend to either side of the communion-table placed at the 
entrance to the choir. These staircases enable processions 
starting from the upper church to defile into the crypt. 

The ‘‘reliquary,” or place where relics are kept, is at the 
back of St. Peter’s Chapel. It is situated between the four 
massive piers on which rest the pillars supporting the great 
central dome of the upper church. This is the only obscure 
part of the crypt. When finally fitted up it will be lighted by 
lamps of ‘a design harmonising with the purpose of the chapel. 
Light reaches the other parts of the crypt by means of an area 
or dry moat cased with masonry, and about 3 métres wide, the 
bottom being only a few steps higher than the floor of the crypt. 
This moat is composed of two similar parts, each beginning at 
the apsis end of the edifice and terminating on either side of 
the porch by a wide flight of steps which comes out at the level 
of the streets surrounding the church. 

Eight doors give easy access from the different parts of the 
crypt to the surrounding passage-way or moat ; therefore over- 
crowding, which is so difficult to avoid in places where many 
pilgrims congregate, need not be feared at Montmartre. 
Furthermore, communication with the upper part of the church 
is provided for not only by the large staircases leading up from 
St. Peter’s Chapel, which are mentioned above, but also by 
eight other smaller flights of steps. 


The Fagaae. 


The principal facade of the monument looks upon the 
city. In front there is a small open space, extending to the 
steep slope of the hill.’ From this open space, situated 
92 métres above the level of the ground on which the Eiffel 
Tower stands, the porch is reached by ascending fourteen stone 
steps. This porch is, in reality, only a sort of verandah or 
covered approach; it has therefore been made small in com- 
parison with the remainder of the edifice. It is surmounted 
by a terrace, easy of access and overlooking all Paris. From 
this terrace it would be possible for a prelate, in imitation of 
what takes place in Rome at Eastertide, to bless not merely the 
city, but the entire diocese. From the porch one enters the 
basilica on the same level, 


The Basilica. 


The general plan of the upper church is a square, joined on 
the apsis side by a semicircle, whose diameter is equal to the 
side of the square. From the centre cf the square rises the 
great dome, which is 16 métres in diameter and 52 métres high 
inside. It is flanked at the angles of the square by four small 
domes, 8 métres in diameter, connected two by two, parallel to 
the sides of the square, by full-centred arches of 16 metres 
span and 8 métres in width. On one side, towards the apsis, 
in continuation of one of these arches and having the same 
span, is the choir. This is semicircular at the rear, and its 
floor is raised 1+ métre higher than the rest of the church. It 
is surrounded by a double line of pillars supporting the vaulted 
roof, which will later on be ornamented with rich mosaics. A 
semicircular aisle or deambulatory, 8 métres wide, runs around 
the rear of the choir. There are seven chapels on the side of 
this aisle that is furthest from the choir. Six of them are semi- 
circular, with roofs in the shape of a quarter of a sphere, the 
seventh, placed at the back of the altar, in the axis of the 
structure, is square. This chapel is surmounted by a small 
dome, built inside the belfry or campanile, which rises to a 
height of about 90 métres above the chapel. Six rectangular 
chapels open upon the two other sides of the upper church. 

Besides the entrance by the porch, the basilica is reached 
from each of the two lateral facades by large doors, in front of 
which are wide flights of steps in the form of bridges thrown 
across the moat. surrounding and lighting the crypt. In the 
interior there are galleries above these doors. 


The Direction of the Works. 


During the first few years the works were under the direc- 
tion of M. Abadie, the eminent architect who planned the 
church. But the buildings had barely risen a few courses 
above the floor of the upper church when he died, at the age of 
seventy-two years. The Archbishop of Paris then appointed 
for the continuation of the work an architect possessing talent, 
but who, too deeply imbued with the principles of Italian 
architecture, could not appreciate the beauties of any other 
style. The modifications which he attempted to make in the 
original plans. having been rejected he was obliged to retire. 
It was then that the writer was chosen. From the commence- 
ment he had been connected with the work of constructing the 
Church of the Sacred Heart, and he was acquainted with the 
thoughts and desires of M. Abadie who had appointed him his 
surveyor ; that is to say, the second in command. As the 
writer was considered rather young to have sole charge of such 
important works, M. Laisné, a former professor at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts of Paris, one of the veterans and most highly 
esteemed of French architects, was appointed as: his colleague. 


| 


| 
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The latter died at the beginning of the year 1891, 
writer then devolved the honour of continuing alone the work 
of the master. 

General Considerations. 


At present the whole of the church is used for religious ser- 
vices. It is, however, far from being finished ; to say nothing 
of the decoration, which is scarcely begun, there still remains 
to be built all that part of the great dome which rises above the 
roof. Now it is precisely this dome that constitutes the princi- 
pal feature of the monument and which gives it its special 
character, 
as to what the church will be like when completed. The Church 


of the Sacred Heart is constructed upon a novel plan. There | 


is nothing else resembling it in existence and it cannot be 
judged by comparison. 
admire the boldness of 
themselves support the great dome, the fine arrangement of the 
Builders, architects, engineers, contractors, &c., unite in praising 
the beautiful execution of the parts already finished and the 
judicious selection of the materials. No wood or iron is used 
in the construction of the monument. 
and the roof are in dressed stone. The stone employed comes 
from Chateau Landon, or rather from Souppes, 2 small district 
situated beyond Fontainebleau, 97 kilométres from Paris. It 
is very hard, of a yellowish white colour, and, far from blacken- 
ing when exposed to the weather, it has, on the contrary, the 
advantage of becoming whiter. All dressing and moulding is 
done at the quarries ; when the stones arrive at Montmartre 
they only have to be sculptured. This mode of execution, 
which is very economical as the country workmen receive 
lower wages than those of Paris, requires numerous and very 
<areful drawings. Each stone is sketched in the offices at 
Montmartre and all particulars are sent to the quarrymen, who 
make drawings of them to full scale. Notwithstanding this 
<omplicated system mistakes are extremely rare, and those 
made are always unimportant. In addition to this there are no 
corners broken off, as the transportation takes place by boat. 
The dressed stones need to be handled with care in order 
not to damage them in the frequent manipulations which they 
have to undergo before they are finally put in place. However, 
almost all risk of accident has been avoided by the use of the 
ram’s head for lifting the stones. 
simple and easily worked, and prevents all risk of accident. 
Out of the 160,000 blocks of stone, each of which has at various 
times been hoisted in this way in the building of the Church of 
the Sacred Heart, scarcely half a score have dropped, although 
some of them weighed four tons. It should also be remarked 
that these accidents always happened at the moment when the 
stone was just being lifted 
ground, so that the falls never had any disastrous consequences. 


On the other hand, the use of the ram’s head requires fewer | 


but necessitates the construction 
heavy cost to carry the cranes 


«en to put the stones in place, 
of solid timber scaffolding at a 
employed in lifting. 
the amount expended for timber from the commencement of 
the work was 2,200,c00 francs. This figure, while rather high 
in itself, is not at all unreasonable, considering that to the same 
date the amount spent on masonry was 1i6,000,0co francs. 
These two sums, added to that of 1,650,000 francs spent for 
€xcavations, represent the largest part of the total cost of con- 
struction properly called, which amounts to 20,640,000 francs. 
If to the last-named figure is added the cost of buying the 
ground, managing expenses, &c., we reach a total of 25,482,000 
francs. Up to the same date of January 1, 1893, the receipts 
were 25,873,000 francs. 


SCOTTISH ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTION 
OF FINE ARTS. 


Res fifteenth annual meeting and distribution of prize works 
of art in connection with the Royal Association for the 
Promotion of Fine Arts in Scotland has been held in Edinburgh. 
The report stated that the past year had been one marked 
by great financial disturbance. “The stoppage of so many 
Australian banks and other kindred institutions has been very 
severely felt among the classes who supported the Association 
throughout Scotland, and particularly in Edinburgh. The time 
had therefore been one of great anxiety and responsibility. The 
subscriptions for the year only began to come in four or five 
months before the close of the Association’s year, and the bulk 
ef the subscriptions were only received within the last few days. 
In addition to each subscriber receiving a copy of the etching 
by Mr. Hole, R.S.A., of the magnificent portrait by Velasquez 
of Don Adrian Puledo-Pareja, Admiral of the. Fleet of New 
Spain, which was produced at a cost of 700/., or of selecting a 
copy of any of the works of previous years, there were to be 
distributed among members by ballot oil-paintings, water- 
colours, original drawings, statuettes and other works of art to 
the value of 4217. 17s. -The amount expended by the Associa- 


and upon the | 


Consequently the public cannot form a just opinion | 


However, even at present connoisseurs | ‘al d eae : 
: : : | ressi ag c 
the idea of the four pillars, which by | financial depression in Scotland and the stoppages of banks in 


In fact this method is very | 


On this account, up to January 1, 1893, | 
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The walls, the arches | 


| €xtraneous support came from. 


i y lan. | : . : 
chapels and vaulted roof, and the concepticn of the whole eas thought, was satisfactory in respect that the committee had 
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tion in the production of engravings and etchings for circulation 
among the subscribers in the purchase of pictures for the 
Scottish National Gallery and ‘in the purchase of pictures and 


| other works of art for distribution by ballot among members 


had now reached a total of over 181,000/., being an average of 
more than 3,0c0/. during each of the fifty-nine years of the 
Association’s existence. 

Mr. C.. C. Maconochie, the chairman, said that the state- 
ment was not favourable, and he was sure they would all agree 
with and sympathise with the committee in the few words they 
had said as to the great anxiety which they had felt during the 
last year’s management. It was a fact they need not blink that 
the number of subscribers had fallen off to a very large extent 
during the last few years. That in the present year, l:e thought, 
was scarcely a thing to be wondered at, considering the 


Australia and the other colonies, where a great deal of their 
The report however, he 


done wonders upon the limited income which they had at their 
disposal. 


BELGIAN ARCHITECTS IN ENGLAND. 


PARTY of some eighty of the leading architects and 

archeologists of. Belgium are at present in England, 
engaged upon a visiting tour which will extend to the northern 
and eastern counties. They are headed by Baron Béthune. 
The first public ceremony in connection with the visit was held 
on Monday at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, when the members 
of the Society of Architects held a reception and conversazione 
in honour of guests who, two years since, treated English 
architects with the greatest hospitality upon the occasion of a 
visit to Belgium. Mr. W. H. Seth Smith, a past president of 
the Society of Architects, received the visitors in the evening, in 
the unavoidable absence of Mr. Robert Walker, of Cork, the 
president, and offered them cordial greetings. In recalling the 


| visit to Belgium in 1891, he remarked that the King of the 


| tects vied with each otier 


at one or two métres from the | 


Belgians, the civil and ecclesiastical dignitaries, and the whole 
of the learned Belgian archeologists and accomplished archi- 
to instruct and entertain their 
English visitors. Englishmen could not hope to so richly 
feast their guests, in their turn, on art and archzology, within 
so limited a pasture, but, dispersed more widely, the visitors 
would discover in England some signs of a love of beauty, and 
also a power to express it in architectural forms. He hoped 
the visitors would find in London, buried away in the miles of 
monotonous rubbish, some gems of ancient art, such as the 
church of St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, St. Helen’s 
Church, Bishopsgate, and the church of St Etheldreda, Hatton 
Garden. If they desired to see our most recent efforts of street 
architecture, they should go to the Embankment, to Arundel 
Street, Strand, and to Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 
Baron Béthune translated the address to his companions, and 
cordially thanked the Society of Architects for their reception 
and kindly greetings. The. remainder of the evening was 
devoted to a musical entertainment and a limelight exhibition. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART IN EDINBURGH. 


A Res distribution of awards to the students of the School of 

Applied Art in Edinburgh took place in the Royal Insti- 
tution on July 26. Mr. David M‘Gibbon, architect, presided. 
Dr. Rowand Anderson spoke upon the progress and work of 
the school. They were met, he said, to bring the work of the 
first session to a close, and he had to congratulate the Board of 
Manufactures, the city and the subscribers on the great success 
of the school. The number of students attending the school 
during the winter session was Seventy-eight, of whom forty-two 
intimated their desire to go through the complete curriculum 
of four years. In the summer session the class attendance 
numbered seventy-one, including twenty-eight students who 
attended the colour class instituted for the first time during this 
session. A class was also organised for outdoor instruction 
during the summer months, which had proved most successful, 
thirty-four students taking advantage of this valuable oppor- 
tunity of instruction. He thought this was a very good record 
for a first year, and in addition there had been an amount of 
enthusiasm and industry on the part of the students that had 
been something remarkable. He had never seen before a body 
of young men so thoroughly interested in all their work, and 
that argued very well for the future. And those students who 
had thrown themselves into this work, if they maintained the 
interest at the high level they had shown, could depend 
upon it that in after years they would all look back with plea- 
sure upon the school, and would derive profit from the time 
they had spent there. The school, as had been stated at the 
outset, covered ground that was not occupied by others. They 
were aware that in almost all the art schools the teaching was 
confined to the teaching of drawing or painting. In this school 
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any drawing or painting that went on was merely a means to 
an end. The outside public could not get it sufficiently driven 
into them that drawings were merely the representations of 
things, not the things themselves. He mentioned that all the 
classes in the school had made good progress, and explained 
that the committee, after considering the question of bursaries, 
had gone upon the principle of taking into account the attend- 
ance, the industry and the interest shown by the students, as 
well as the actual drawings, adding that the prize-money was 
given for the specific purpose of studying somewhere in the 
holidays. He concluded by stating that there was a very good 
mixture of students representing all classes, and by announcing 
that the prospects of the school were most encouraging. Mr. 
W. W. Robertson, architect, then distributed the awards, which 
were as follows :—Architectural draughtsmen, first section, 
John Stewart, 5/.; second section, Hal Wright, 2/.; third 
section, Wellesley C, P. Bailey, 1/7, and James M‘Lachlan, 1/. 
Decorators, John W. M‘Isaac, 3/2. Furniture designers, William 
Simpson and John D. Traill, 22. tos. each. Masons, plasterers, 
wood-carvers, &c., Alex. Kelman, 3/.;. George Hunter and 
Robert Aitken, 2/7. each. Silver-chasers and engravers, Thomas 
Pringle, 3/.; John Hutchinson, 27. Outdoor sketching class, 
Alfred Greig, 47. ; John Ednie, 3/.; F. J. Wass, 2/.; A. Balfour 
Paul, 17. Modelling class, first section, John Myles, 3/.; John 
L. Smith, 27. Colour class, Alfred Denington and J. Stuart 
Syme, 4/7. each; Ramsay Traquair, 27. In addition to the 
above several of the students received honourable mention. 


THE RUINS OF ANG-KOR. 


ECENT events have attracted attention to the great lake 
between Cambodia and Siam, Toule Sap, and to the two 
Siamese provinces of Ang-Kor and Baltambong which adjoin 
it. A few months ago the Progrés de Saigon issued an account, 
illustrated by native wood-engravings, of this great lake of the 
two provinces and of the famous ruins of Ang-Kor. The region 
is described as lying to the north of Cochin-China, between 
Siam, the ocean and the unknown Laos districts, and although 
now but thinly populated, it was in former times the abode of 
a race which was great amongst the peoples of the East, and 
which for long centuries was governed by a famous line of 
sovereigns. The great lake is formed during the rainy season 
by one of the branches of the Mekong, and is then navigable 
by large steamers, which go to Siemreap, at the head of the 
lake, and near the ruins of Ang-Kor, the greatest remains of 
Khmer civilisation. These ruins were discovered by the Por- 
tuguese and Spaniards in 1564, and they were first described in 
a volume published in Barcelona in the following century. 
There are Chinese accounts of a much earlier period, and one 
of these, written in the thirteenth century by an ambassador 
sent to the Cambodian Court, was made known to Europe 


by Abel Rémusat. It includes descriptions of the two 
famous temples of Ang-Kor Wat and Ang-Kor Thom, 
which correspond with the ruins of the present 
day. Since then they have been investigated by 


French savants, and quite a splendid work on the subject has 
been published by M. Fournereau. It is thirty hours’ steam to 
Pnom-Penh, the capital of Cambodia, and thirty more to 
Siemreap. Ang-Kor Wat, or Ang-Kor the Great, the royal 
pagoda, is the best preserved of all the Khmer remains. 
Mouhot, who visited it in 1862, says it is more majestic than 
any other monument of antiquity that we possess. It occupies 
a large rectangular park, 1,087 miles long and 827 broad. The 
illustrations show numerous towers, vast terraces, several sub- 
sidiary temples, innumerable figures of fantastic mythological 
animals, galleries, colonnades, avenues, lakes, bridges, &c. 
The surface of the large stones employed in the buildings are 
covered with pictures and engravings. These huge blocks are 
believed to have been conveyed to the great heights at which 
some of them are found by means of inclined planes. Ang- 
Kor Thom, which is a few miles away, is still more ancient, 
and around it are the ruins of the old Khmer capital, Preathong, 
which have been invaded by the forest, giant banians having 
their roots below the foundations and their branches amongst 
porticoes and pillars covered with bas-reliefs. These latter, 
which are especially well preserved in the underground gal- 
leries, represent the national sports, sacred ceremonies and 
historical events of: the Khmers. These are the two main 
Khmer monuments, but there are hundreds of others scattered 
over a large area of the country in the midst of what looks like 
a primeeval forest. 


The Trustees of the British Institution Scholarships have 
awarded to Mr. Harry H. Reynolds, a student of the Birming- 
ham Municipal School of Art, and teacher of building construc- 
tion, &c., at the Cromwell Street and Jenkins Street branch 
schools, the scholarship in architecture. The scholarship, of 


the annual value of 50/., is tenable for two years at the 
Birmingham school, 


TESSERZ:. 


French Gothic. 


ee thirteenth century found the French artists a numerous 

and protected body, in possession of a new and beautiful 
style of building ; the religious enthusiasm of the times, formed: 
by the spirit of the Crusades, was at its height and the throne: 
of France was filled by monarchs equally distinguished by their 
piety and magnificence. The dissensions between the barons- 
and their sovereign which agitated England during the greater 
part of this century increased the power and insured the tran- 
quillity of France. Thus were external circumstances no less- 
favourable to the prevailing taste, and its triumph was pro- 
portionably brilliant. The most sumptuous churches which 
now adorn the French cities are the work of this age; and 
while their extraordinary beauty renders them interesting 
objects of curiosity the accurate knowledge we are able to- 
acquire of their dates and the names of their architects is singu~ 
larly important to the illustration. of our own antiquities and the: 
general history of Gothic architecture. The church belonging 
to the Abbey of Bec, in Normandy, was one of the earliest im 
this style in the thirteenth century. Cathedrals and churches 


| were built with great rapidity during the century. The cathedrah 


at Rheims, the church of St. Nicaise, in the same city, the body 
or nave of the cathedral at Lyons, the cathedral at Amiens, a 
considerable portion of the works at Notre Dame at Paris, the 
chapel of St. Germain des Prés—all belong to this period, as- 
well as a multitude of smaller and less known buildings. But 


| the Pointed style began to degenerate in France much earlier, 


than in England, insomuch that the year 1300 may be used, 
approximately, to indicate the period when its glories began to 
fade; so that from then to the introduction of modern Italian 
architecture, two centuries afterwards, the structures of France: 
were not distinguished for any marked characteristic. The 
cause of this decadence can be readily assigned in the wars- 
which the English carried into the heart of France, and the 
divisions and factions of the French nobility, which rendered 
that kingdom during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a. 
theatre of bloodshed and desolation ; the unfortunate sovereigns, 
sometimes in captivity and generally defeated, without finances. 
at the head of an exhausted state, had as little means of pro- 
moting as their subjects had leisure for the cultivation of the 
arts. The strongest expressions are used by the French 
writers to describe the terror and misery which pervaded the 
country. The peasants were forced from their labours, whole 
districts were laid waste and the towns impoverished by the 
heaviest imposts and exactions. In the midst of these evils, 
which were aggravated by the sufferings of famine and pesti- 
lence, we cannot wonder that the piety of the nation was unable 
to display itself in the construction of religious buildings. The 
princes of France had more occasion to fortify their cities than 
to found monasteries ; and when their treasures were insuffi- 
cient to maintain their armies it is not extraordinary that they 
afforded but few proofs of ostentatious devotion. 


Drapery in Sculpture. 


The representation of the human figure in sculpture requires. 
more skill than that of a dressed figure ; but still the correct 
and elegant imitation of drapery is an important part of 
the sculptor’s art, and one that was practised by the Greeks. 
with as much care as any other. Witness the magnificent 
draped figures of the Parthenon pediments, where the folds 
of the garments are given with marvellous grace and effect. 
It is ingeniously remarked by Flaxman that drapery, as a 
medium through which the human figure is intelligible, may be 
compared with speech, by which the thoughts of the mind are 
perceived. Dignity, action and grace are all more or less. 
capable of being expressed by the drapery wherein a figure is. 
enveloped, and the folds with which that drapery naturally 
places itself. The chief point connected with what may be 
termed the philosophy of drapery is that the force of gravity 
or weight mainly determines the folds into which it throws 
itself. It is affected according to its lightness or weight. 
strength or weakness, the repose or action of the wearer, and 
the force of the wind, but chiefly by the first of these, since the 
perpendicular lines of the drapery, which depend on the weight, 
are the foundation of all other forms assumed by it. The 
simplest forms of drapery are produced by the weight of the 
cloth itself, hanging from the most projecting points of the 
figure, and forming a sort of reversed pointed arch. A 
succession of such folds, Flaxman remarks, broken into various. 
lengths and opposed in their diagonal forms, are among the 
boldest and most beautiful effects of drapery. These folds. 
again become more complicated by twisting, and by which 
they will be partly suspended by the body or limb over which 
they are drawn. ‘The varieties produced in the folds from sus- 
pension are multiplied and altered according to the portion of 
the figure they pass over, and according to the fineness and 
thickness of the cloth. A full cloak, fastened round the neck, 
tied in front, and falling without interruption from the arms, 
will present nearly plain surfaces in every view—a' little 
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flattened sometimes on the bend of the back, and distinguished 
in front by the meeting of the straight edges. The same 
garment, still fuller in its quality, under the same circum- 
stances, falls into a number of perpendicular folds. The same 
cloak, raised by one arm, will be divided by diagonal folds, 
inverted in their arches, opposed in direction and connected by 
joints. Again, by throwing one side of the cloak on the 
opposite arm, by various positions of the hands, and by a 
variety of other circumstances of interruption and rest, the 
folds will be modified in a large number of ways. Flaxman 
‘states that all folds of drapery may be traced to one or other-of 
three different sources, according as the weight of the material 
is modified by other circumstances. The first of these is the 
perpendicular fold, hanging from one point. The second 
‘consists of a succession of diagonal folds, falling from each 
other and hanging from two points. This is susceptible of an 
amazing variety ; for instance, the drapery may fall from the 
two points of the shouiders over the projection of the chest or 
bosom; or from one shoulder and the lower arm—and in 
every case the folds assume a new and distinct direction. The 


third kind consists of a sort of cascade of diagonal forms, pro- | 


‘duced by the edges when diagonally folded towards the 

extremity. One or other of these three, modified by twisting, 

or by the force of the wind, or by the motion of the feet in 

evalking or running, will give a general character to most kinds 
of drapery. : 
Giorgio Barbarelli. 

Giorgione was the first painter who practically and de- 


<idedly gave up the mere sentiment or religion of art | 


for its exclusive sensuous development. He threw aside 
all convention and embraced art for its own sake. Beauty 
of form, colour and effect appear to have been his principe! 
motive in all his works ; he was essentially an artist. This is 
the characteristic development of the Venetian school, and as 
such a development could not be more powerfully evinced than 
by a consummate mastery of colouring, colour became the 


predominant quality of the works of the Venetian masters. | 


Giorgione appears to have worked upon the principle that the 
imitation of the effect ofnature as a whole was the true object 
of a painter, whatever might be the nature or purpose of his 
representation ; this is applying the dramatic to the lowest 
principles. The difficulties, however, involved in carrying out 
this system are immense; the very mechanical process of 
painting becomes in the highest degree laborious, and requires 
an accuracy of observation and patience in delineation which 
it falls to the lot of few to possess. When, however, this 
accuracy of representation is all that a painting evinces, it is 
more a work of mechanical than creative or imaginative art. 
The greatest difficulties, however, of this style—local colour and 
‘tone—are those which the painters of Venice have most fully 
mastered, Mind appears from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century to have been ever less an object of study with the 
Venetian painters than the mere pictorial representation, which 
may perhaps be safely said to be the end of their efforts as a 
school, the moral or lesson of a picture, if it has any, being 
always subordinate to the one great aim of displaying a beauti- 
ful composition of colours ; this is a style which may be fairly 
characterised as the ornamental. Giorgione was in great 
measure the founder of this new style, though the roundness 
and tone of light and shade for which his works are conspicuous 
may have been acquired from the works of Leonardo da Vinci, 
with some of which he must have been acquainted. Giorgione 
appears to have been the first to imitate the texture of stuffs ; 
he painted all his draperies from the actual stuff represented 
and imitated as nearly as possible their various substances 
Before his time draperies were generally represented as of the 
same material, and differed only in their colours or patterns. 
The exceptions to this practice, if any in Italy, are very few. 
Raphael appears, in the cartoon of the Beautiful Gate and in 
others, to have attempted an imitation of shot silk or some such 
stuff, in some of his draperies, but the effect alluded to may 
have arisen from some change which has taken place in the 
<olours. Giorgione was a great master of portrait, for with the 
quality already described he combined good drawing, and his 
handling was remarkably skilful and precise. He executed 
several historical pictures and some extensive frescoes, but a 
few portraits are now the chief of his productions which remain. 
He died young in 1511, having attained only his thirty-fourth 


structure of Henry III. Throughout the Decorated English 
period shields are used in a similar manner, but sparingly, and 
without any of the appendages of crests, supporters, &c., which 
afterwards accompanied them. They are at this time usually 
represented as simply hung against the wall, as in the nave of 
York Cathedral, both inside and out. But in the decorations of 
the Perpendicular style heraldry is introduced in profusion. 
Shields of arms occupy every point in which they can be placed 
with advantage, and, besides such as fill the panels and 
spandrels, they are made to serve as corbels, as terminations to 
the labels of doors and windows and’as bosses at the inter- 
sections of groined roofs. In the beautiful vaulting of the 
cloisters of Canterbury Cathedral, built early in the fifteenth 
century, above eight hundred shields are thus assembled, com- 
memorative of the royal family and the dignitaries and bene- 
factors of the church. The whole have been emblazoned in 
their proper colours, and when in a perfect condition must 
have had a gorgeous effect. 


Hadrian’s Villa. 


After Trajan, Hadrian’s name stands prominently forward 
| in connection with the arts. He restored many of the ancient 
temples which were falling to decay ; he erected others in a 
style worthy of the best ages of the art; he completed the 
temple of the Olympian Jupiter at Athens, and enriched it with 
a statue of the god in gold and ivory. But the most extensive 
of his works in relation to the arts was the construction and 
| storing of his celebrated villa, about eighteen miles from Rome. 
It is almost impossible to read any account of ancient sculpture 
without finding some mention of Hadrian’s Villa, for the 
sculptures discovered there have been immense. It will not, 
therefore, be out of place to see what sort of place this may 
have been in its best days. This villa was built on the plain at 
the base of Tivoli, about eighteen miles from Rome, from the 
designs of the emperor, mainly to contain the treasures of art 
which he had collected. When first built it more resembled a 
city than a villa, for it is said by some antiquaries to have been 
eight or ten miles in circuit ; but this statement is a little too 
much for modern credence. But it is nevertheless certain that 
in no other part of Italy is there a mass of ruins of such 
amazing extent. Instead of being merely a villa, as we now 
understand the term, it comprised a lyceum, an academy, a 
peecile, a vale of Tempe, a serapeon of Canopus, a stream 
called the Euripus, a library, barracks for the guards, elysian 
fields and numerous temples. Many of these were imitations 
of celebrated buildings or places elsewhere, and Hadrian seems 
to have wished to concentrate all the luxuries possible within 
this his unequalled country house. It was embellished with all 
the finest works that could be procured, whether the produc- 
tions of ancient Greek artists or of those of his own time. 
Some of the most interesting and valuable remains of antiquity 
have been discovered there, and even at the present day every 
fresh excavation that is made among these ruins restores to the 
world some object of interest. Some of the Egyptian super- 
stitions having been introduced into Italy about this time, they 
were mixed up with the existing forms of worship, and the gods 
of the Nile were admitted among those of the Romans. The 
example of the capital was soon followed by the smaller com- 
munities, and as the new worship was extended over the whole 
empire, a great demand arose for statues and other symbols of 
Egyptian deities and ceremonies. The imitations of Egyptian 
figures and subjects which are found in Italy, and which par- 
ticularly abounded among the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa, may be 
assigned to this period, The numerous specimens of sculpture 
of the time of Hadrian that are preserved in modern collec- 
tions are evidence of the high state of the arts. The statues 
and busts of himself and of the emperors who immediately 
preceded and followed him, as well as the portraits of Antoninus 
and Lucius Verus, exhibit qualities that would do honour to 
the best ages of Greek sculpture. There are two statues of 
Antinous in the museum of the Capitol, one treated in the 
Greek style, entirely naked ; and the other with Egyptian 
attributes, which are particularly worthy of notice from the 
simplicity and beauty united with grandeur that pervades them, 
It was by the orders ‘of Hadrian that a change was wrought in 
a law concerning the portraits of private individuals, and which 
change led to the fashion of having portraits in statuary in the 
houses of all the noble and opulent citizens. In the villa at 
Tivoli Hadrian placed the statues and busts of all his living 


year. Whether, if he had lived longer, he would have executed 
great works, in which every part and object would have been 
as perfectly wrought as some of his single figures and their 
costumes, must remain a matter of opinion. 


Heraldry in Buildings. 


One of the earliest instances in which heraldic emblems are 
called to the aid of architecture appears in Westminster Abbey, 
where in that portion of the church lying immediately west of 
the transept, and carried on during the reign of Edward I., the 
spandrels of the dado arches are filled by large shields of arms, 
énstead of the sculpture with which they are decorated in the 


and deceased friends. The favourite architects employed by 
Hadrian in his great works were Apollodorus and Detrianus ; 
but all attempts to discover the names of even a few among the 
many sculptors who must have been employed by him have 
proved unavailing. How far Hadrian may be termed the 
Pericles of Roman art it would be difficult to say without 
knowing the degree to which he encouraged native artists to 
add to stores already existing ; but he certainly seems to have 
been the most munificent patron of art that Rome ever had. 
With him the great impulse ceased, and neither the patronage 
nor the skill seem ever after to have been forthcoming to so 
great a degree for the production of fine sculptures, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE suppose it will be considered a proof that Cyprus 
is being properly governed, and will soon be prosperous, 
since there is not a word in the High Commissioner’s 
report about art or archeology. Seventeen and three- 
quarter miles of roads have been formed and drained last 
year, and twenty-two and five-eighth miles—there is satis- 
faction in the exactness—were metalled. The works at 
Kyrenia: harbour have been completed. Civilisation and 
prisons go together, and it will be read with satisfaction that 
a central prison was commenced in Nicosia, which will be 
the largest public establishment in the island. It will cover 
eleven acres, and accommodate three hundred culprits. 
The rivers in Cyprus continue to follow their own sweet, if 
rebellious, wills. The bridge over the Moni river “was 
carried away almost as soon as it was completed, and 
Government has not yet been able to rebuild it.” Carriages 
are carried off, especially if they contain well-known residents 
and their baggage. It is as difficult to reform Cyprus without 
facilities for wheeled traffic as without prisons, but to put 
the roads into a proper condition would require an outlay 
of 10,500/, a year, and the whole expenditure on public 
works of all kinds must not exceed 10,000/. a year. 
is one item in the report which is most unsatisfactory. 


The chief medical officer reports that tuberculosis, which | 


was almost unknown twenty years ago, is gaining ground 
among the population. Is it a result of the protectorate ? 


TWENTY years ago Denver was not to be seen on a map 
of America in any European atlas. Now the taxable pro- 
perty of the state amounts to 47,576,4012 
Denyer the value of new buildings erected during the year 


was 1,552,663/., the greater part of which was expended in | 


the construction of residences ; yet, large as appears the 
sum, it shows a decrease of 548,163/. in comparison with 
1891. Transactions in real estate for the year amounted 
to 8,350,14c/,, mainly in residence property. The paving 
of the streets in the business section of the city during the 
year has enhanced the real estate values considerably, and 
added greatly to the appearance of the city. The street 
railways are 156 miles in length, and last year about 
thirty millions of passengers were carried. Among the new 
industries is making paper from the pulp of the white 
spruce wood of. the Rocky Mountains, grown at an eleva- 
tion of from 8,000 to 11,000 feet ; it is said to produce a 
very superior paper. 


Ir was scme consolation to the promoters of the 
Plumbers’ Registration Bill for its rejection by the Com- 
mons’ Committee to find that the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted at the meeting of the British Institute 
of Public Health on Saturday :—“ That this meeting of 
representatives of the British Institute of Public Health, of 
delegates from county councils, municipal corporations and 
sanitary authorities of Great Britain and Ireland, in con- 
gress assembled, is desirous of recording its opinion that the 
education, examination and registration of plumbers is 
essential to the protection and preservation of the health of 
the community, and, as a matter of national importance, 
should be promoted in all districts ; that a statement em- 
bodying this opinion should be presented as a memorial to 
Parliament, coupled with an expression of the further 
opinion of the conference that the Plumbers’ Registration 


Bill now before Parliament should be passed into law at the | 


earliest opportunity, in the interest of the public health.” 
The suggestions will, of course, receive the consideration of 
the Plumbers’ Company, and the promoters will be 
strengthened in their endeavour next session by the support 
of so important a body of specialists. 


A VERY pretty quarrel is now going on in Brighton. The 
Town Council have decided to undertake the technical 
instruction of the borough, and have offered to accept a 
transfer of anything relating to it which has been obtained 
by the School Board and to pay all the costs. But the 
School Board have decided. not to part with any of their 


There | 
| smallness of the sum is explained by saying that in ancient 


In the city of | 


| require clearance from obstruction and repair. 
| ls so easy, surely there are enough unemployed natives who 
| could be set at the healthful exercise of clearing the old 


privileges. One of the coveted things is called the Or- 
ganised School, which the Board can claim as their property. 
As the Council cannot get it transferred, they decline to: 
contribute to its support, and the Board say they can bring 
it up independently of the Council. On the other hand, 
the Council have decided to build a technical school, and 
have agreed to give 3,ooo/. for a site. Moreover, they have 
at present three institutions at work where technical educa- 
tion is provided. The most amusing part is that both 
parties have appealed to the Science and Art Department. 


| Neither the Town Council nor the School Board can be 


taken as experts in technical education, and the Science 
and Art Department is still more innocent about practical 
knowledge. Is itany wonder that under such extraordinary 
control the money applied for the purpose is wasted ? 


Tue Brindisi municipality have adopted an easy, if a 
common way abroad, of obtaining a water-supply. They 
invite contractor-capitalists to come forward—Englishmen 
are preferred—carry out the works, and take payment in the 
form of water-rates during a certain number of years. The 
outlay is estimated at between 30,000/. and 50,000/, The 


times the Romans built aqueducts to convey water to 
Brindisi, and the greater part of these works still exist and 
If the work 


conduits. The enterprising municipality have other satis- 
factory projects. They want a perfect system of drainage 
and sewage disposal to be devised and carried out, although 
there is no more money to pay for the work than for the 
water-supply. At present the subsoil is contaminated with 
cesspools, the great majority of which are not even venti- 
lated. The stone of which the cesspools are constructed 
being the ordinary tufa, the liquid part of the drainage 
percolates through the whole subsoil of the town, necessarily 
contaminating the wells, and rendering them unserviceable 
for drinking purposes. The town being but slightly higher 
than the sea-level, a system of pumping would have to be 
arranged and provided by the benevolent contractor. 


THERE was a good deal of talk at the quarterly meeting : 


of the Staffordshire County Council concerning the arrange- 
ments about the plans of the proposed lunatic asylum at 
Cheddleton. On May 27 Mr. C. H. Howe. recommended 
that the first premium be awarded to Messrs. Gites & 
GoucH, the second to Mr. G. T. Hine and the third to 
Messrs. IzaRD & Cottam. The Asylum Committee pro- 
posed the appointment of Messrs. Gites & GOUGH as 
architects, as well as a quantity surveyor who would be 
paid direct by the committee. One of the unsuccessful 
competitors had sent a protest on the ground that “each 
set of plans premiated have moré or less disregarded some 
of the most vital clauses in the conditions,” but it exerted 
no influence on the debate. An effort was made to have 
the proposals reconsidered by the committee on the ground 
that a 5 per cent. commission was excessive, especially as 
it did not include travelling expenses and the premium was 
not merged in the commission. One speaker said if they had 
offered Messrs. Gites & GOUGH 5 per cent. on Ico,000/. 
and 24 per cent. on the remaining outlay, the offer would 
have been accepted. The Vice-Chairman cast the whole 
responsibility for the arrangement on the assessor, saying 
there was a trades unionism among architects as among 
other people, and they got all they could in such cases. 
There were forty-four votes given in support of the com- 
mittee, and twenty for the reconsideration of the scheme: 
As regards the quantity surveyor, it was decided that his 
commission should not exceed one per cent. The debate 
was only a waste of time, for as business men the Council 
must have known that if they appoint an agent they are 
responsible for what he does. Mr. Howe t’s conditions 
were approved hy the committee who have charge of 
lunatic asylums, and were therefore binding on the Council. 
The reduction of surveyor’s commission below the normal 
rate was a sort of peace-offering to the financial critics, but 
was unwise, for. the buildings will not be simple. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. GILE} CHURCH, CAMBERWELL.—RESTORATION 
OF TOWER AND SPIRE. 


HE views of the church of St. Giles, Camberwell, 
which we publish this week, are from photographs 

taken before and after the restoration. It will be remem- 
bered that early last year the structure was found to be ina 
dangerous state, and was condemned by the London 
County Council. The churchwardens and overseers 
having consulted and_ received a report from Messrs. 
NEwMaNn & Newmay, architects, of Tooley Street, London 
Bridge, instructions were given to them to prepare 
necessary drawings for the restoration, which is being 
carried out, and has been completed to the point shown, in 
an excellent manner by Messrs. CoLts & Son, of Moorgate 
Street. The works have consisted of the renewal of the 
whole of the decayed Caen stone dressings, and the 
substitution of the best Portland for the same. All the 
original mouldings and carvings have been restored in the 


most careful and conservative manner, the upper 30 feet of | 


the spire being taken down and rebuilt. The scaffolding 


which encircled the spire was 210 feet high, and was one of | 
the finest pieces of scaffolding recently erected in London, | 


and has formed a landmark in the district for the last 
twelve months. The carving has been carried out by Mr. 


GILBERT SEALE, of Camberwell, and the works will have | 


cost, when complete, 3,800/. 


YORK BUILDINGS, MANCHESTER. 
HE buildings shown in the illustration are situate in 
York Street and Mosley Street, Manchester, and 
have been erected from designs and details, &c., by Messrs. 


CHARLES CLEGG & SON, 104 King Street, Manchester, for | 
the York Street Property Company. The premises are | 
adapted for offices and chambers and warerooms on the | 


upper floors, and for shops and offices on the ground floor, 
whilst the basement was specially designed and arranged 
for the Mecca Café Company. The buildings are supplied 


with two passenger elevators and a goods hoist, with load- | had had to face the question of the destruction of refuse, and 


ing accommodation from back street, and are also fitted up 
with the electric light. The materials used in the elevation 


are Accrington plaster bricks, with New Pillough stone | 
dressings, the whole of the ground-floor elevation being of | 


stone. The domes of turrets are of copper, and the roof 
is of the best Velinhelli slates. Among the advantages of | 
the buildings are a subscription writing-room, with special 
postal and telephonic arrangements, as well as dressing- 
rooms. The main contract of the building was let to and 
carried out by Messrs. Ropert NEILL & Sons, of Man- | 
chester ; the hoists were supplied by Messrs. ARCHIBALD 
SmiTH & Stevens. The building has been completed at a 
total cost of about 20,800/, 


STRASBOURG. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 


HEALTH. 

HE annual congress of the British Institute of Public 
Health was opened on Thursday of last week in Edin- 
burgh, under the presidency of Dr. Henry D. Littlejohn, the | 
medical officer of health for the city. We take the following 

abstract of the proceedings from reports in the Scotsman :— 
Dr. Littlejohn, after giving the members a hearty welcome 
to the metropolis of Scotland, said he thought he could not do 
better than devote the few minutes at his disposal to a brief 
sketch of how they in the old city of Edinburgh, during the 
last fifty or sixty years, had faced some of the greatest problems 
connected with sanitation, and, he flattered himself, faced them 
successfully. He sketched the growth of the city, and, speak- 
ing of the house accommodation, showed how it varied from 
time to time, leading to extensions of the city walls and the 
piling of successive storeys upon the existing houses, and 
subsequent additions in the shape of wooden fronts, many of 
which could still be seen in the city. The tenement houses of 
Edinburgh had attained a world-wide celebrity, and it was 
exceedingly interesting to Scotsmen that in London of late 
years their example had been followed. So expensive had been 
the price of land in London that they were putting up houses | 
with fifteen or sixteen storeys. The disastrous effect of the 
overcrowding then experienced was touched upon, and Dr. 
Littlejohn referred to the relief afforded by Dr. William 


Chambers’s great scheme of civic improvement. The mantle 
of William Chambers, he said, had fallen upon the present 
occupant of the civic chair, and a second scheme of improve- 
ment had been successfully launched by his lordship, and had 
obtained the sanction of Parliament. Dr. Littlejohn gave an 
account of the water supply, tracing it from the abolition of 
private wells, and the introduction of the Comiston springs in 
1676, by which the success of Edinburgh as a residential city 
was much enhanced. Allthe available springs on the Pentland 
range had been taken possession of by the city, but this had 
failed to supply the wants of the inhabitants, and they had had 
to extend their operations to the Moorfoot watershed. ‘The 
water there was undoubtedly somewhat peaty, and it would 
afford him great pleasure, when they visited the waterworks, to 
point out how successfully the Corporation had been, by a 
system of filtration, in reducing—he could not say it had been 
entirely reduced—this peaty colour. Dealing with the question 
of sewage, he said that the slop water of the Old Town had for 
two hundred years made its way to the sea, and in its course 
converted a sandy waste land to the east of Edinburgh into one 
of the most fertile spots in Edinburgh. It had been converted 
into one of the most fertile spots in the Lothians, and they 
would be astonished to hear that a yearly sum of 4o/. per acre 
was obtained for it. The New Town had its sewage conveyed 
| in iron pipes out to sea, and the most interesting problem of 
how to avoid the sewage being carried back by the returning 
| tides had been settled. No nuisance was caused by the passage 


| of this enormous volume of sewage from the New Town into the 
| Firth of Forth, and so successfully had it been carried out to 
sea that, so far as they could make out, the fish supply had not 
in any way been injured, nor had the amenity of the foreshores 
| been interfered with. The southern portion of the city had 
| been treated in a similar manner in regard to the disposal of its 
| sewage. Edinburgh had always prided itself upon the manner 
in which the solid refuse was dealt with by daily removal, thus 
preventing the necessity of ash-pits and ash-bins, which every- 
where constituted such a fruitful source of annoyance and ill- 
health. ‘But, as they could easily understand, as the water- 
Carriage system was perfected by means of good drains and a 
comparatively abundant water-supply, the manurial value of 
the refuse had gone on diminishing. In 1863, when he became 
medical officer at Edinburgh, they were able to get 4s. per ton 
for this refuse, but its present value was 7/, and even when it 
was delivered free at the doors of the farmers in the neighbour- 
hood, they would have none of it. The Corporation, therefore, 


they were about to make the experiment of destructors, one 
of which had been erected and would be available for inspection 
by any one interested in the subject. This question of 
destructors and an increased water-supply to provide for the 
continuous increase of the population, owing to the advantages 
presented by Edinburgh as a residential and educational centre, 
were the only sanitary problems which were at present engaging 


| the attention of the citizens. For Edinburgh to retain its repu- 


tation an increased supply of water was necessary, and the 
Corporation were busy just now in discovering the best avail- 
able method of taking possession of some of the tributaries of 
the Tweed, and conveying water from the watershed of the 
Tweed to the watershed of the Forth. Accordingly in the next 


| session of Parliament the Lord Provost would be prosecuting, 


and he hoped successfully, a Bill for providing Edinburgh with 
a still larger supply of water. He noticed that there were 
representatives of Glasgow present, and he had only to mention 
the question of the amalgamaticn of small burghs to give them 
a thrill almost of annoyance. These little burghs had been 


| termed “barnacle burghs.” Luckily, Edinburgh had long ago 


disposed of the burning questions connected with amalgamation 
by quietly absorbing them. They would, perhaps, be surprised 


_to hear that the Canongate, in which was the Palace of Holy- 


rood, was once an independent municipality. Its magistrates 
had the power of life and death over the citizens, and their 
council-room, which was one of the most picturesque objects in 
the city, was still visible. The small community called Calton 
and the parish of Broughton were separate municipalities, 
invested with full powers over the district, and of which 
they were very tenacious. Then there were the suburbs 
known as Easter and Wester Portsburgh, and the suburb 
known as the “Southern districts.” The city of Edinburgh was 
not fit to manage these outlying communities, and they deter- 
mined to apply to Parliament for powers for themselves, with 
the result that in 1771 an Act of Parliament was obtained for 
lighting, cleansing and other branches of municipal work. This 
Act was the model upon which all subsequent Acts relating to 
England, Scotland or Ireland had been framed. It was rather 
interesting to know that, although London only got a good 
system oi police about forty years ago, this district had a per- 
fect system when that Act was passed. The whole of these 
were then amalgamated with Edinburgh, and they had thus 
avoided having now to deal with the burning questions con- 
nected with the abolition of municipal privileges. If they had 


allowed all these little burghs to exist till the present time, by 
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a system of ingenious Parliamentary annoyance, they would 
have managed to drag out a miserable existence, and to act as 
sores upon the reputation of Edinburgh. Luckily Edinburgh 
was sufficiently wise in its generation to exercise a strong force 
over them, and quietly to amalgamate them. Another problem 


which they had dealt with in Edinburgh was the question of | ; 
drainage must 


intra-mural interment, and he was happy to say that the various 
churchyards had been shut up. When the churchyards were 
shut up five cemeteries were started in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, all of which were now practically within the city, 
and they had had to go outside for suitable cemetery accom- 
modation. While Edinburgh had thus recently grappled with 
some of the burning sanitary questions of the day, much yet 
remained to be done. “The poor were always with us,” and 
that entailed overcrowding and all its attendant evils, in the 
shape of dilapidation, vitiation of the air and water supply, 
imperfect nutrition and mental depression. 
burgh was a source of attraction to the poor of Scotland—and 
many of them had told him that there was no begging-ground 
in the world compared with Edinburgh—they would have over- 
crowding, and he was bound to tell them that one of the evils 
and difficulties which the Lord Provost had had to face since 
the beginning of his municipal reign was the providing of house 
accommodation which would promote the decencies of life. 
The only way to do this was by supervision, and in no place 
was that carried out with such exactitude as in Glasgow. They 
in Edinburgh would have to follow that example. There still 
remained two blots upon their civic life, which pressed hard on 
Edinburgh as a residential town, viz. the constant noise atten- 
dant on their street traffic and the damage done to their lungs 
and their houses by the waste of fuel in the shape of smoke. 
As a sanitarian, he thought that to deal successfully with these 
constituted the most pressing sanitary problems of the future. 
He concluded by declaring the congress open, and the meeting 
separated in order that the work of the different sections might 
be taken up. 

Professor G. F. Armstrong delivered an address as president 
of the section of Sanitary Engineering. After thanking the 
Council of the Institute for the honour conferred upon him and 
congratulating the Council on the wisdom shown in instituting 
a Sanitary Engineering section, he traced briefly the nature of 
the connection which the science of engineering had with the 
maintenance and promotion of public health, an object which 
might be assumed to be the vazson a’étre of the Institute. If 
they sought to make good the claim of engineering science to 
a prominent place among the agencies which had in our own 
generation conspired to secure the blessing of health to the 
community, it was only necessary to point to the enormous 
sums which, during the last half century, had been spent under 
its guidance in the provision of public sanitary works and to 
the marvellous hygienic results that had been the outcome of 
these operations. Thus it was in Great Britain the average 
expectancy of human life had been materially increased, the 
loss from incapacity during sickness enormously diminished, 
and the actual average death-rate reduced something like 
7 per 1,009, as compared with the state of things prevailing 
fifty years ago. And yet they were but upon the threshold of 
their labours, even as regards the British Isles. If they 
accepted, as they might safely do, the estimate that 25 per 
cent. of the total mortality of Great Britain was due to diseases 
which were preventible, they might by calculation arrive at 
some conception of what the cost of allowing the present state 
of things to continue was to the nation at large. The cost to 
the nation as a whole was something like eight millions 
annually. To gradually reduce—for they could never hope to 
entirely obliterate—so appalling a sacrifice of health, wealth 
and life itself, was the work that lay before them. And no 
more certain assurance of success lay before any human quest 
than that which lay before the sanitarian in the pursuit of his 
vocation and calling. Briefly stated, the function of the 
sanitary engineer as regards public health was to secure a 
supply of pure air and good water, and the effectual and 
expeditious removal of all effete animal and vegetable matter. 
Pure air depended for the most part upon site and environ- 
ment, suitable and efficient drainage, and the ready and 
innocuous disposal of the dead and of all animal and vegetable 
refuse. The possession of a supply of pure water depended 
upon the source from which it was taken, the place and 
manner in which it was stored, and the way in which its sub- 
sequent distribution was effected. He then proceeded to throw 
out a few suggestions as regards some of the directions in 
which modern hygiene seemed to point as being those in which 
it was specially desirable the sanitarian should carry forward 
his investigations. What, for instance, was to be said about 


the disposal of sewage by irrigation upon land, and of | 


land irrigation in general? Irrigation, like most other things, 
might be abused as well as used, and if abused, it was 
undoubtedly capable of giving rise to many and _ serious 
sanitary evils. In order to minimise the risk of incurring the 
evils which were well known to attend its practice, the present 
State of our knowledge seemed to indicate the following pre- 


So long as Edin- | 
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cautions as being necessary :—(1) The selection of suitable 
ground ; (2) that when sewage was used, it should be brought 
on the ground as fresh as possible; (3) that in all cases the 


| flow be so regulated as to prevent stagnation ; and (4) that 


where the subsoil was of a more or less retentive nature, or 
where the surface was too flat to admit of an easy flow, subsoil 
be added with sufficient falls to facilitate 
filtration. Another question of great importance just now was 
whether or not they were justified in taking a water-supply 
from a river that was in any way liable to contamination by 
town sewage. There, again, there was great diversity, not only 
of opinion, but apparently in the region of experience also. 
The whole question, it seemed, needed further and close 
investigation, but their present knowledge might be briefly 
summed up as follows :—(1) That rivers did exert an enormous 
oxidising power on dead organic sewage matter ; (2) that fully- 
developed microbes could neither exist for any length of time 
nor multiply in running water, and that consequently they 
rapidly disappeared therefrom ; (3) that the spores. of these 
organisms had the power of preserving their vitality in running 
water, and might, therefore, become a source of danger to 
those who drank it; but that in most cases the volume of 
water in a river was so enormous as compared with the 
number of organisms conceivably present as to reduce to an 
unusually remote possibility the chance of a greater number of 
spores entering the system than it was naturally able to 
eliminate. Assuming these premises, they might draw the 
conclusion that the duty of the engineer w2s to draw the supply 
at a point as remote as possible from that at which contamina- 
tion might occur; to break up the stream as much as possible 
so as to subject the water to a maximum action of air and 
light ; to make ample provision for settlement before filtration 
in time of flood; to design the filter beds so as to insure a 
slow, equable and compiete filtration; and to endeavour to 
discover some substance, innocuous to the human organism, 
but destructive alike to germ and spore, that might be added to 
the filter to insure their extinction. Yet another question of 
great importance, especially in large towns, had reference to 
the mode of disposal of the general solid refuse—indeed, in 
relation to the extensive use of destructors it might be properly 
described as a “burning question.” What might prove to be 
the future of these appliances it was not, of course, possible to 
say with certainty, but all the evidence available seemed to 
point to their employment as effecting a noteworthy advance in 
municipal sanitation, Other subjects calling for attention were 
the establishment of a universal constant system of water 
distribution ; the separate systems as applied to both sewage 
and water-supply, and the relation of subsoil water and subsoil 
drainage to health. But time did not admit of his entering 
upon their consideration, and he concluded by thanking the 
section for their attention. 


Fever Hospitals. 

Mr. C. S. S. Johnston, architect, Edinburgh, read a paper 
on “ Permanent and Temporary Fever Hospitals,” in which he 
said that the fulfilment of the duty of providing suitable 
hospital accommodation for infectious diseases was frequently 
shelved by the authorities, and when an epidemic occurred a 
futile effort was made to put up a temporary hospital in a few 
days to cope with the emergency of the moment. The great 
value of a permanent isolation hospital was that it provided 
the means of isolating at once the earliest cases-of disease and 
of thus preventing the epidemic, instead of leaving it to be 
battled with when it had got full sway. Mr. Johnston then 
proceeded to describe -in detail the plans of the West. Fife 
Hospital, now in course of erection at Dunfermline, and in con- 
clusion referred to some of the drawbacks incidental to the 
construction of temporary hospitals, such as their liability to 
destruction by fire and the difficulty of keeping them at an 
equal temperature. 

Mr. Campbell Douglas, architect, Glasgow, followed with a 
paper entitled “ Notes on the Design and Construction of 
Fever Hospitals,” in which he said that for various reasens 
general hospitals had been more studied and were probably 
better understood than those for infectious diseases, which for 
convenience sake were styled fever hospitals ; although it would 
be a good plan that adjacent to the fever hospital proper a 
smaller establishment of similar design should be kept for 
outbreaks of small-pox and cholera, Such fever hospitals 
should be provided beforehand and in good time against 
emergencies, for if this were not done and they were left to be 
erected under the pressure of panic, it was almost certain that 
the result would be inadequate and not efficacious. He then 
minutely described how this work should be gone about, ex- 
plaining the nature of the site and the disposition of the build- 
ings, the construction of the wards with their floors, roofs, 
windows, heating-apparatus, furnishings and other essentials. 

Mr. R. Thornton Shiells, architect, Edinburgh, delivered a 
lecture on the “ Construction of Fever Hospitals.” The main 
object was to secure efficiency and economy. ‘The proper area 
fora hospital was one acre for ten patients. The ground 
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should be a parallelogram, and there should be good accommo- 
dation for the nurses, who deserved to be humanely treated. 
In the wards there should never be more than ten beds, and 
each ward should be divided so that four acute patients would 
be in the one half and six convalescents in the other. 

. Councillor Pollard, Edinburgh, said the subject which they 
had had under consideration was one of very great importance 
indeed, and the Congress could not have suggested a subject 
of more interest to the inhabitants of Edinburgh. The subject 
had been treated in a simple and lucid manner, but he thought 
Mr, Shiells had gone too far in laying it down that the area to 
be occupied by a fever hospital should be in the proportion of 
ten patients to each\acre. He supposed that one patient to each 
acre would be a still better arrangement, but there was a limit 
to the possibilities of things. He concluded by moving 4 vote 
of thanks to the President and the speakers. 

Bailie Walcot, Edinburgh, in seconding, said he should have 
liked if the speakers had said a little more about the possibility 
or the propriety of a two-storey block. 


The Section of Chemistry and Climatclogy met in the | 


Celtic Classroom under the presidency of Professor Crum 
Brown, who, in constituting the section, expressed the convic- 
tion that their proceedings would be of real service in the 
promotion of the object of the Institute, which was the welfare 
of the bodies and also of the minds of the public, for sanitation 
consisted not only in seeing that the body was kept in good 
order, but that the mind, which was so closely associated with the 
body, was kept in good order also, In fact, it might be said 
that the one great object of bodily sanitation was to provide 
that man should be able to do the work he did with his 
nervous system, as well as that which he did with his muscular 
system, in the best manner possible. 


The Purity of Domestic Water. 

Dr. Ivison Macadam, Edinburgh, opened the ordinary 
proceedings of the section with a communication on the 
subject of the analyses of domestic waters and the inter- 
pretation of the results of these analyses. In the first place, he 
touched upon the question of the proportion of saline which 
water might contain and still be quite fit for domestic use. In 
Scotland, he pointed out, chemists held that waters containing 
a considerable amount of saline matter were. most suitable for 
town supplies. While it was the case that water which did not 
contain any saline matters was used in some places without 
there being any trace of it being injurious to health, he thought 
the water for a town supply should be one containing a slight 
amount of saline, and should so far as possible be free, at least 
should not contain an excess, of carbonate of lime. While the 
presence of chlorine or chlorides was a valuable indication of 
impurity, too much credit should not be placed upon these. 
In his opinion, one of the best indications that could be got of 
the purity or impurity of water was not so much the propor- 
tion of dissolved gases in the water as the relative preportion 
that the oxygen and the nitrogen bore to one another, and it 
was only seldom that these relative proportions failed to give a 
reliable indication of the purity of the water. Summing up 
the views expressed in his communication, Dr. Macadam said 
he considered that the saline ingredients should be small in 
amount; that nitrates and nitrites should be absent ; that 
chlorine should be low except near the sea; that the dissolved 
gases should contain little carbonic acid gas, and that the 
oxygen and hydrogen should be in the proportion of one to 
two ; that the saline and albuminoid ammonia should be low, 
but that if the latter was high, care should be taken to see that 
the result was not due to harmless vegetable matter ; and that 
the waters which acted most on lead were those containing 
carbonic acid derived from decomposition. 

Dr. T. G.*“Nasmyth, medical officer of health for Fife- 
shire, contributed a paper on “ Water Analysis.” He pointed 
out that at the present time local authorities were busy trying 
to secure that the first line of sanitary defence should be esta. 
blished. That first line was a pure water supply, and before 
incurring the expense of introducing it they were naturally 
desirous of knowing if the water proposed to be used was pure. 
Dr. Nasmyth went on to examine the grounds taken up by the 
two classes of people—the one made up of those who held that 
chemists could not be trusted to give a reliable opinion in 
regard to water, and the other made up of those who took an 
entirely contrary view. He suggested several alterations on 
the usual practice of analysts which, he thought, if given effect 
to would lead to more certainty attaching to the value of 
chemical analyses in regard to water. He deprecated strongly 
a supply for domestic use being in any case taken from shallow 
wells in near proximity to houses ; and as a summing-up of his | 
paper he said that chemical analysts could tell the purity and 
fitness of a water for human use, but not its purity and safety. 

Sir Charles A. Cameron, Dublin, who was the first of a 
number of speakers taking part in the discussion, said in a cer- 
tain part of America the presence of chlorine was taken as a | 
certain test of the impurity of water, and there all water which | 


were to condemn waters on that ground then all the waters in 
Ireland would be condemned, for they all contained a more or 
less large amount of chlorine. In his opinion albuminoid matter 
was really the ingredient to the presence of which the greatest 
importance ought to be attached and comparative little import- 
ance attached to the presence of chlorine. He quite agreed 
with the propriety of never using waters from shallow wells, 
and he further said that the upper part of deep wells might 
also contain impure water. As to the detection of organic 
impurities in water he did not agree with the view that the 
biological methods were more reliable than the chemical 
methods, although he was quite aware that in some cases of 
organic matter the chemical analysis could not detect its pre- 
sence. Still it was not the numbers of micro-organisms in 
water, but the character of them that was of importance, and 
therefore he did not attach greater importance to the biological 
methods of analysis than to the chemical methods, while at the 
same time recognising their great value. The danger of using 
water which contained organic matter increased with the 
amount of that matter, and the more free water was from 
organic impurities the more, of course, would it be free from 
the impurities that produced disease. 

Dr. A, P. Aitken, Edinburgh, said when sewerage contami- 
nation existed there were certain qualities,in the water which 
indicated the fact. It would, he thought, be very useful were 
a systematic examination made of the water in the various 


| districts of the country, for any great variance from the normal 


character of the water in the district would be an indication of 
sewerage contamination. He was not in favour of the water of 
shallow wells being employed for domestic use, but in some 
cases they must remember that it was the only available source. 

Miss Burton, Edinburgh, said she thought it was a great 
mistake, especially in the poorer parts of a city, to put the 
water into cisterns. They should have it from the main for 
domestic use. She hoped Edinburgh would now go in for such 
an abundant additional supply that they would be able to get 
the water from the main. 

Dr. Thresh, medical officer of health of Essex, expressed 
the view that no one was justified in giving an opinion as to 
the purity and fitness of water for domestic purposes unless he 
knew the whole history of the water. 

Mr. J. C. Mackay, Mellness, St. Columb, spoke strongly 
against the use of water from shallow wells. 

Dr. Kenyon, Chester, supported Sir Charles Cameron’s 
opinion that chlorine taken by itself was hardly of any value as 
a sign of impurity in different parts of the country, because 
its presence did not necessarily mean contamination by 
sewerage. 

Dr. Purves, Edinburgh, said he did not think chemical 
analysis of water could be done away with, but at the same 
time the biological examination should never be neglected. 

Mr. Hunter, Edinburgh, mentioned that a dentist had told 
him that soft water was detrimental to the teeth, and, he added, 
the general use of soft water at present might explain the. bad 
teeth of the present generation. He urged that there should 
be more uniformity in giving the result of analyses. 


Drainage of Edinburgh. 


On the second day in the Section of Sanitary Engineering, 
Mr. John Cooper, burgh engineer, Edinburgh, read a paper on 
the drainage of the city, with special reference to the Water of 
Leith Purification Scheme, which he said was one of the most 
expensive undertakings of its kind. From its source in the 
Pentland Hills the Water of Leith traversed a distance of 
twenty miles. Its drainage area above Edinburgh was about 
forty square miles, with seven square miles additional in Edin- 
burgh and Leith. On reaching the boundaries of Edinburgh 
its volume varied from 1,000 cubic feet per minute to fifty times 
that amount in floods. Two prime causes tended to the deple- 
tion and pollution of its waters. The first was the gradual 
absorption at the sources of the river of the spring water yield 
of the northern slopes of the Pentland Hills for the purpose of 
part of the water supply for the city and district. Until the 
year 1864 the whole sewage of the Edinburgh district was dis- 
charged direct into the river, which in turn discharged into the 
harbour at Leith. By the resisting action of the tide deposi- 
tion took place, and Leith Harbour became a large cesspool, a 
nuisance to health, and an impediment to the shipping trade, 
requiring a constant process of dredging, In 1864 the 
authorities of Edinburgh and Leith and Leith Harbour Com- 
missioners joined in the promotion. of a scheme of sewerage, 
consisting in the construction of a pipe sewer extending from 
the western boundary of Edinburgh to the sea, intercepting on 
its way all discharges into the river. This scheme cost 70,000/., 


| but the rapid increase of population, together with the increased 


pollution trom the landward and rural parishes, again brought 
to a climax the nuisance of a’ polluted river flowing through 
densely occupied parts of the city, and increased and excessive 
discharges into the harbour of Leith. The seven villages on 


had any excess of chlorine was condemned. If in Ireland they 


its banks increased and ultimately became supplied with water, 
with the result that in the year 1887 the Water of Leith had 
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become the sewage carrier for 178,000 gallons of sewerage per 
day. In 1887 a measure was designed and afterwards sanc- 
tioned by Parliament for the abolition of the mill dams and 
mill lades within the city. Legal proceedings were instituted 
against the polluters, but were departed from in favour of the 
scheme—which had just been completed—for the separation of 
the foul discharge from the otherwise clear and wholesome 
water of the Pentland Hills by a’ separate channel and culvert 
to the open sea. The sewer, which extended from Balerno to 


the open sea at Leith, was of dimensions ranging from a 2-feet | 


pipe at the upper end to a large culvert measuring in cross | 


section 9 feet by 7 feet at the lower. The cost of the scheme, 


in addition to 30,000/. spent for mill lades, was 240,000/.; but | 


until the channel was scoured of all noxious and offensive 
deposits, the full benefits of a purified stream would not be 
fully apparent. The question of ventilation was a difficult one. 
The Leith authorities had insisted on high shafts being erected, 


but in Edinburgh they had been content with surface ventilators. 


Complaints of offensive smells had been made, however, and the 


surface ventilators had been closed. At the present time it seemed | : 
| cated was the use of the chimney as a safety valve and not as 


as ifthe best remedy would be to ventilate by means of shafts at 
such a height as would insure diffusion of the gases innocuously 
where ventilation was required in places frequented by the 
public. 
the drainage of Edinburgh, in the New Town of which a 
number of main sewers were of large cross sectional area, and 
were, as a rule, capable of being walked through with ease, if 
not with comfort. When it was mentioned that the city author- 
ities expended annually in maintaining and improving the 
sewers from 2,000/. to 3,000/, and had spent during the last 
seven years 40,000/. in the construction or reconstruction of 
main sewers, exclusive of large sewage outlets, it would be seen 
that main’sewers of the city were by no means forgotten. In 
the Old Town the gradients were exceptionally good. The 
inhabitants of a city were usually much more willing to spend 
money on flower and pleasure gardens, or even for street 


paving, or on some visible improvement, than on the improve- | 
ment of sewers and drains ; and the municipal engineer could | 


not persuade his committee to undertake a tour of inspection 
through a faulty sewer. As regards the condition of the 
drainage and sanitary appliances of dwelling-houses, the author- 
ities of Edinburgh had for the last dozen years exhibited a 
commendable interest and solicitude. Advanced sanitarians 
contended that the sanitary condition of all dwelling-houses 
should be certified by a responsible authority, and that had 
practically been done in Edinburgh for the last eight years. 


Last year 900 tenements were examined, of which number 450 | 


required that the drainage should be reconstructed, 214 
required repairs only and 244 were found satisfactory. One 
hundred and thirty-one reports in detail were placed in the 


hands of the owners on request, and 120 certificates were asked | 


for and furnished to the owners. The cost of the work was 
7,700/., defrayed, of course, by the owners of the properties. 
He had always held that the best safeguard cf the public health, 
well-being and comfort was to be found in the enthusiastic and 
intelligent maintenance of sound, steady and solid work on the 
part of the public servants. In the civic service there was a 
great temptation to a showy sensational superficialism arising 
from an unhealthy desire to be recognised by the press, and to be 
thus constantly before the public eye. This temptation 
appeared to affect town councils, and it was necessarily repro- 
duced in their servants. But just as the health and comfort, 
and therefore the happiness, of the home was largely dependent 
on the well-discharged routine of the kitchen, so the best 
interests of the city life required the maintenance of a prompt, 
efficient and well-ordered exercise of routine duty on the part 
of its various executive departments. 

Mr. William Charles Tyrell, mayor of Ludlow, gave a 
communication on “Sewage Disposal: Is Land Filtration 
Indispensable?” Ratepayers of smaller towns were, he con- 
tended, at a disadvantage, inasmuch as the cost of sewering and 
disposing of the sewage of such towns was proportionally 
larger than that of populous towns ; and while the former were 
entirely subservient to the dictates of the Local Government 
Board, the latter had means of evading the same, and an addi- 
tional expense attendant upon the supervision ,of such Board. 
Although it was generally understood that the Local Govern- 
ment Board would not sanction schemes for sewage disposal 
without land treatment, yet it was found that the Board some- 
times objected to irrigation. The difficulty arising respecting 
filtration was the cleansing of the filtering medium. The 
result of many inquiries made by him when in London early 
this year was that sanitary authorities were postponing the con- 
sideration of the subject until some process other than broad 
irrigation was recommended by the Local Government Board, 
and like Mr. Micawber, were waiting for something to turn 
up. But many sanitary authorities were not allowed to wait, 
notwithstanding the unsettled and indefinite state of things ; 


and others, with every desire to promote the health and welfare | 


of the community, conscientiously *refrained from putting rate- 


Mr. Cooper then proceeded to deal with the subject of | 


| 
| 
| 


| has furnished. 


payers to the expense of preparing and bringing forward a | degree of salubrity. 


scheme of sewage disposal which had as its aim, not the deal- 
ing with the disposal of sewage in the best:practicable and 
available means, but simply the meeting of the requirements of 
the Local Government Board. ‘The only conclusion he, as a 
layman, could arrive at was that the Local Government Board 
should fix upon standards of purity of effluent, and arrange to 
have the respective cases of running waters and canals so 
regulated as to meet the quantities of effluents as compared 
with the volume of water into which the same was emptied ; 
and, further, see that sanitary authorities kept the effluent up 
to such standard of purity. 

Mr. C. Horsfall, Leeds, next read a paper on “Refuse 
Destructors.” With the assistance of diagrams he explained 
the manner in which the refuse was destroyed, and claimed that 
destructors were successful, though he admitted that they had 
a bad name. He was waiting, and so was the whole country, 
for an explanation of the use, value or virtue of a long chimney 
as at present applied, not only to destructors, but to ordinary 
boiler purposes, and he claimed that more difficulty was caused 
by the long chimney than by the destructor. What he advo- 


a motor. Then they saved ten times the cost of the mechanical 
supply of air and secured complete combustion. 

Mr. Sillar, Blackheath, described the process carried on at 
Kingston-on-Thames, where the sewage was treated by pre- 
cipitation. This system, he maintained, was superior to any 
other. 

Mr. W. Kaye Parry, Dublin, said that one of the greatest 
difficulties in connection with the solution of this problem was 
not only the difference in the conditions of the various towns, 
whereby what was suitable in one case was unsuitable in 
another, but that they had to deal with a liquid which was of a 
different character in different towns, and varied in quality, not 
only from day to day, but from hour to hour. 

The discussion was taken part in by Professor Banister 
Fletcher, London, the ex-Mayor of Salford and Miss Burton. 

Mr. Cooper, in reply, stated that the authorities in Edin- 
burgh had adopted the Fyers destructor, and in a fortnight 
they were to commence to season it. It was intended to use 
the heat for the generation of steam, and the steam-power was 
to be used for grinding the clinkers and also for developing 
electricity for use in the works. 

Mr. Horsfall was sorry to think that Mr. Cooper had waited 
so many years for a destructor ard then taken the rudest one 
he could lay his hands upon. 

Mr. Tyrell thought the Congress should take some prac- 
tical steps and moved that the time had arrived when a Royal 
Commission should be appointed to take into consideration the 
different processes of sewage disposal, and report thereon to 
Parliament, which was carried. 

Alderman Rickaby, Sunderland, moved that the Council of 
the Institute be requested to appoint a committee for the pur- 
pose of making inquiry into and reporting upon the different 
systems of sewage disposal. 

Alderman Dakin, Norwich, seconded, and the resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 


Water Supply. 


In the section of Chemistry and Climatology, Professor 
P. F. Frankland, Dundee, contributed a paper on the bac- 
teriological examination of water and the information it 
In the course of his communication Professor 
Frankland spoke strongly in favour of sand filtration as an 


| effective means of destroying micro-organisms in water for 


domestic purposes. Their knowledge of the hygienic value of 
sand filtration did not rest on mere laboratory experiments or 
theory, for last year it had been put to a practical test at Ham- 
burg in connection with the severe epidemic of cholera there. 
The town of Hamburg was. supplied with water from the river 
Elbe, which was fouled by the town itself and by towns above 
Hamburg. The water used in Hamburg was not filtered, and 
there was the strongest evidence that this unfiltered water was 
instrumental in distributing the malady of cholera among the 
population of Hamburg. The town of Altona, which is con- 
tiguous to and virtually a part of Hamburg, was supplied also 
with water from the Elbe, taken from the river nearest its mouth, 
and where it was even more foul than at the intake of the 
supply for Hamburg. The water for the town of Altona was, 
however, submitted to a very careful sand filtration before it 
was distributed for use. Statistics had proved how great was 
the value of this sand filtration in the case of the town of 
Altona. In Hamburg, witha population of 640,000, the total 
deaths from cholera were 8,c00 ; in Altona, with a population 
of 143,000, the total deaths from the malady were 316. In 
Hamburg the deaths from cholera were 1,250 per 100,coo of the 
population, and in the same proportion of population the 
number of cases 2,812; in Altona the deaths were 221 per 
100,000, and the cases were 361. These figures were the’ 
more remarkable when it was borne in mind that in ordinary 
circumstances Hamburg and Altona enjoyed about the same 
In the case of Hamburg during the epi- 
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demic most convincing cases, showing the effect of the un- 
filtered water in spreading the disease, had come under notice. 
In some parts of the town cholera was found to be rampant on 
one side of a street, which was supplied with unfiltered water, 
while it was almost unknown in the houses on the other side, 
which had a supply of filtered water. ) 
methods of sand filtration, Professor Frankland pointed out 
that bacteria in water was not destroyed by the sand itself, but 
by a fine silky coating of slime on the surface of the sand 
formed of the deposit from the water itself. 


| could not be accounted for by impurity 


Speaking of the best | 


Filtration by | 


means of sand, though very valuable as a means of destroying | 


the micro-organisms, did not remove all the bacteria. To have 
this method of filtration carried out to the best advantage, there 
ought to be along with it provision for the maximum storage of 
the water, and the process of filtration should be as slow as 
possible. In no case should the depth of the bed of fine sand 
be below 2 feet. Generally speaking, the results which had 
been obtained from bacteriological examination had put them in 
a position to better cope with epidemics which originated in 
the impurity of drinking water. 

Sir Charles Cameron, Dublin, submitted a paper by Pro- 
fessor M‘Weeney and himself, in which he described a micro- 
organism, isolated from drinking water, that was supposed to 
have caused an outbreak of enteric fever at Miltown, near 
Dublin. 

Considerable discussion on the subject of the paper took 
place, and a number of questions were put to Professor Frank- 
land on different aspects of it. 

Dr. Hunter Stewart, Edinburgh, who was one of the 
speakers, said the final result of the filtration of the Edinburgh 
water as compared with that obtained in London was distinctly 
favourable to Edinburgh. At the same time, the initial 
bacterial condition of the Edinburgh water was very different 
from that of the Thames water. Still, the result of the 
filtration of Edinburgh water was such as to give some comfort 
to the citizens. Speaking broadly, there were from about 
80 to 100 microorganisms in the cubic 
Edinburgh water after filtration. The number, however, was 
sometimes very small indeed—on several occasions in winter it 
had fallen to zero, and very often it was about gand to per half 
cubic centimétre of water, which was the quantity that he was 
in the habit of examining. This year they had experienced a 


severe drought, and during the term of the drought he had | 


examined the water. After filtration it showed very little change 
from the normal so far as the number of micro-organisms was 
concerned, although the bacilli in the water must have been 
increasing very considerably vhen the reservoirs were so low. 
Two days before the rain came the micro-organisms were less 
than 150 per cubic centimétre ; but the day on which the 
weather broke they rose to 3,700 per cubic centimétre in the 
filtered water. The day following the number was 2,000; the 
next day it was I 
normal. 
there they had a case where sand filtration was unable to cope 
with a condition of affairs suddenly arising. 

Dr. A. C. Houston, Edinburgh, said he was, like Dr, 
Stewart, in the habit of examining the Edinburgh water after 
Gltration, and the results he obtained were the same as those 
given by him. When the rain came after the recent drought 
the number of micro-organisms rose enormously. At one par- 
ticular time they were so enormous that they could not be 
counted, and for several days after the rain came there were 
several thousand of them in the cubic centimétre. 

Professor Frankland, replying at the close of the discussion, 
said sand filtration was now being introduced in a number of 
places where the water was not filtered previously, and he had 
recently recommended its adoption in the case of Dundee, 
which, up to a short time ago, was regarded as having an un- 
impeachable source of water supply. Edinburgh was supplied 
with a very soft water, and the figures stated showed that it was 
exceedingly well filtered. He thought in filtration the water 
to be filtered should be introduced below the sand-bed and 
allowed to rise through it. The figures relating to the number 
‘of micro-organisms in the Edinburgh water were just those 
that one might have expected to hear. In the case of Dundee, 
the loch from which the water supply was derived had become 
lower and lower during the drought, and still the number of 
micro-organisms in the water supplied to the town had been 
remarkably small. It. had frequently been contended by those 
of the German school of bacteriologists who had examined 
into the matter that sand filters working properly arrested the 
Progress of all the micro-organisms in the water. He had 


,400, and the number gradually fell to the | 
Although he was a great believer in sand filtration, | 


| 


centimétre of | 


always held that that was not the case—that even after sand | 
filtration the water would contain a certain number of bacilli. | 


In fact, the number of micro-organisms remaining in the 
filtered water would just be in proportion to the number which 
‘were in the water before its filtration. For general purposes, 
Dr. Frankland added, the chemical analysis of water was far 
more important than the bacteriological. 

Sir Charles Cameron said though it was the fact that in 
Dublin typhoid fever was extremely prevalent, its presence 


of the water, the supply 
The system of sanitation, too, was as 
From the nature of the distribution 
of the fever in Dublin, he was led to the belief that there was a 
relation between the fever and the geology of the site of the city. 
Dublin lay in the centre of a great mud field. The soil upon 
which it was built was very water-logged, and he believed the 
typhoid came to them out of the ground. It was, in fact, a soil 
disease just as in other places malaria was a soil disease. The 
fever might in a small measure be propagated there by the 
drainage conditions, but it was never propagated by impurities 
in the water supply. 


of which was excellent. 
good as in other places. 


SOME MASTERS OF ORNAMENT.* 
(Continued from page 37.) 


HE next name I have to mention is that of Andrea 

Sansovino (1460-1529). The Sansovini, it has been said, 

exaggerated the waiveté of the earlier Renaissance manner, and 
pushed its picturesqueness into florid luxuriance of detail. 

That criticism is hardly borne out by the famous monu- 
ment to the Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, in the church of St. Maria 
del Popolo at Rome, of which I show on the screen the most 
important ornamental feature. To me that is a model of 
delicate and refined enrichment which places its author in the 
very first rank of ornamentists. The human face from which 
the ornament springs is not a happy thought ; but the lines of 
the ornament, its distribution and balance, the grace, lightness 
and beauty of it leave little to be desired. No one would 
gather from that that its author began life as a cattle herd. 
He has writ his name very large upon it. 

It is not surprising that Michel Angelo (1474-1563) whose 
idea was “the human form divine,” and whose aim it was to 
express himself through it, should not have concerned himself 
much about ornament. His idea of decoration appears to 
have been to make use of architectural forms as a framework 
for his figures ; and never by any chance did he attempt, like 
Signorelli, to make them into ornament: that would have 
been, in his eyes, to degrade them no doubt, But he had no 
compunction about degrading architecture to his purpose, and, 
notwithstanding that it was the fashion to make pedantic dis- 
play of scholarship and erudition, he never for a moment hesi- 
tated between purity of style and picturesqueness. The use he 
made of architecture was purely decorative ; he handled it 
much as a scene-painter might do; he piled order upon order 
and grouped together pilasters, niches, cornices, much as suited 
the convenience of his figure compositions. If not the first to 
use the broken pediment he was the arch sinner in that respect ; 
he did just as he pleased and allowed himself a degree of 
liberty which at least implied the license of the later Renais- 
sance. Michel Angelo himself had a fine sense of dignity 
which prevented him from descending to the devices of his 
imitators, but there is no doubt he opened the way to the 
extravagances of men who were restrained by no such artistic 
sense as his. It takes, perhaps, a genius to show us how to go 
wrong. 

It is strange that so serious a man and a sculptor too, 
should, by his wilfulness, have initiated a style of art absolutely 
without seriousness ; for he was really of much too serious a 
turn of mind to care for ornament any more than, according to 
his latest biographer, he cared “for the loveliness of jewels, 
stuffs and natural objects, for fiowers and trees and pleasant 
landscapes.” He was a giant in decoration—the giant, I may 
say—but not a master of ornament—a little art, but, like other 
arts, only to be mastered by love. 

Once past his ’prentice days, this great designer probably 
never designed a bit of ornament. But he had working under 
him at least one very capable sculptor of arabesques. In the 
carved desk-ends in the Laurentian Library at Florence, which 
the master is said to have designed, in the marble candelabra 
in the chapel of the Medici, where the famous tombs are, and 
in the ornamental details of the monument to Julius II. at 
St. Pietro in Vincoli, at Rome, which he quite certainly did not 
design, the same hand is to be traced, and it is the hand of a 
master. There is a character, an individuality about this 
arabesque which distinguishes it even among the admirable 
ornamental carving of the cinque-cento, and which has made 
me anxious to find out who it was that did it. 

The name of Battista del Cinque is mentioned in connection 
with the desk-ends—but then one is told that he was only the 
joiner. Carola and Tasso again are the names of carvers 
employed by Michel Angelo, the Gian- Battista Tasso, who ran 
away from home with Cellini, and went. with him to seek 
fortune in Rome. Cellini speaks of him as anexcellent carver 3 
but then, later on, he calls him a carpenter. So it would seem 
that carving and carpentry went together in those days, and 
possibly Battista del Cinque was the man after all. 


* From a Cantor Lecture by Mr, Lewis F, Day, published in the 


Fournal of the Society of Arts. 
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It isat least within the bounds of possibility, and even of | 
likelihood, that Benedetto da Rovezzano (1474-1552) may have 
assisted Michel Angelo—he helped him at all events in 
casting his bronze David, and may quite well have done other 
work for him. Benedetto’s ornament has at least something in 
common with that I have been describing. Whether it was 
foliage or grotesques. he carved, it was as if the stone 
blossomed into ornament ; it seemed asif it must beso. There 
was never the least suspicion of effort about it ; his touch, quite 
firm always, never in the least loose, was as light as light could 
be. Probably his most important undertaking was the monu- 
ment to San Giovanni Qualberto—long since destroyed. But 
there are fragments of it preserved in the Bargello at Florence 
—in a little room on the ground floor, just off the courtyard— 


where also there is, I think, a mantelpiece by him, in that dirty | 


brownish stone which, for a while, was fashionable in Florence, 
and certainly a lavabo of his—that shown on the screen. (In 
the Church of the Carmine at Florence there is a monument by 
him to Piero Soderini.) Da Rovezzano was no stay-at-home. 
He was born at Pistoja. Thence he gravitated naturally 
to Florence ; and about 1524 he came to England, where he 
was engaged upon a monument for Wolsey, when the great 
Cardinal fell. Henry VIII. commissioned the artist to com- 
plete the work for him ; but in the succeeding century (1646) 
the Republican Parliament decreed its destruction, and all that 
is known to remain of it is the sarcophagus now doing duty as 
Nelson’s tomb in the crypt of St. Paul’s—the one spot of 
beauty, simple as it is, in that dreary monotony of ill-carved 
churchyardery. Possibly, also, some scraps of frieze and 
pilasters lately put together in the shape of an altar-table in the 
choir of Westminster Abbey may have belonged to it. The 
ornament in these last is exceedingly delicate. It was certainly 
executed by an Italian master, and the Tudor emblems incor- 
porated in the design go to suggest, if not to show, that it was 
executed for the king. Benedetto, it seems, returned to his 
own country and invested his savings in land at Rovezzano, and 
settled there, whence his appellation Da Rovezzano. 

The Renaissance of the fifteenth century, and of the first 
few years of the sixteenth, was inspired by the remains of 
ancient sculpture; of painting under the Roman empire little 
or nothing was known, and the painter of the Renaissance 
borrowed his details at first from carving. 
to him, since no Italian had ever any scruples concerning the 
propriety of imitating in one material the characteristics of 
another ; probably he preferred to simulate, for simulation is as 
natural as breathing to an Italian, who, so far from seeing 
anything shabby in it, seems to: think only how clever it is of 
him if he can deceive you. 
painter, therefore, to have to found himself upon sculpture ; he 


did not even take the pains to translate the forms and effects | 


peculiar to marble into forms and effects appropriate to paint- 
ing ; he just painted the semblance of ornament in relief, and 
made it look as much like the real thing as he could—so like 
in many instances, that when it is at some little distance from 
the eye, it is only by reasoning out the impossibility of its 
being in relief that one arrives at the certainty that it must be 
a sham. 

But when, at the beginning of the sixteenth century (15c6), 
the Baths of Titus were excavated, and the ancient Roman 
wall-paintings then brought to light, nothing would do but they 
must imitate these, and imitate them they did, ad zauseam, | 
think I may say; for it is easy to get sick of the very ill- 


digested details which they piled together by way of ornament, | 
beautiful as the details sometimes were. and clever as the men | 
| the master of ornament, and could have taught the Roman 


almost invariably were who adopted this heterogeneous style 
of design. 
Raphael (1483-1520) had not long come to Rome when the 


subterranean paintings were discovered. He was very young, | 


and it is not surprising that a new fashion should have carried 
him along with it. Certain it is he was very much “in the 
movement,” and if not actually the prime mover in it, he 
assumed almost at once the leadership. 


Judging from what one still sees of Roman wall-painting | 


in the house of Germanicus and the Baths of Caracalla, or at 
Pompeii and in the Museum at Naples, it is hard to under- 
stand the enthusiasm such work seems to have inspired in the 
painters of the sixteenth century. The sight of it made me 
wonder how far it may have been the Papal taste which pre- 


vailed, and whether Raphael and the rest may not have | 
persuaded themselves to think as the all-powerful patron | 


thought. 
If that suspicion should do them wrong, if worldly wisdom 
went for nothing in their preference, and they were moved by 


sheer enthusiasm for this new phase of Classic art, then it is | 


their taste one must impugn in preferring to the dignified 
remains of Greek and Roman sculpture, which had inspired 
the admirable art of the quattro-cento, these trivial and 
altogether much less worthy models. I have no intention of 
belittling Raphael, and am so far from endorsing the latest 
dicta of the critics of this iz de stécle as to recognise in his 


t mattered the less | 


It was never any hardship to the | 
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| I am quite sure. 


Madonnas the work of one of the world’s masters, but one may 
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see the master in him without admitting him to be more than 
man, or even admitting him to be master of art to which, 
humanly speaking, it was impossible for him to have given 
much attention. Even in decoration Raphael is not at his best. 
You see in the Vatican how, as he frees himself from the 
influence of his master, he strays further and further away from 
the paths of decorative restraint until one is bound to suppose 
that any decorative quality there may be in his early work is 
due entirely to the traditions of the school in which he was 
brought up, and that his own personal bias was altogether in 
the direction of pictorial freedom. That he is no ornamentist 
He invented, so far as I can see, no detail of 
ornament. The details of the decoration of the Loggie—such 
as you see on the screen, the big scroll to the left, for example 
—are sometimes so directly taken from old work, that if a 
fragment of it in sufficiently decayed condition were to be 
placed in the Museum at Naples, it would take an expert to tell 
at first sight that it had not been dug up at Pompeii. The 
main difference is that the newer painting is much more highly 
finished. Neither is there great invention or feeling for the 
ornamental shown in the more naturalistic foliation associated 
with the scrollwork, as in the smaller pilaster above the wave 
border ; it is distinctly too natural in treatment for the orna- 
mental function it pretends to fulfil. As for the birds and 
other creatures introduced they are studies from nature, not in 
any way adapted to a decorative, to say nothing of an orna- 
mental purpose. All the faults and inconsistencies of the old 
work, the balancing of heavy bodies on lines inadequate to 
their support, and so on, are faithfully and as if lovingly copied ; 
it is, in short, not so much design as reproduction. The merit 
of the work as decoration consists almost wholly in its arrange- 
ment and setting-out, in the balance of colour, in the propor- 
tioning of dark spaces to light—as in the little dado pane} 
below the floral pilaster, where the grcund is alternately light 
and dark—in the distribution of the ornament in short, in 
respect to which I am very ready to admit that the ornamentist 
is quite likely to be inferior to the great painter, and may well 
be content to sit at his feet. 

There are some fine doors in the Vatican which are attri- 
buted to Raphael, and it is likely that he did give some notion 
for them, but anyone who knows the work of Giovanni Barili 
knows that the woodcarver was himself a master, and will fee} 
that, though he may have brooked the direction of the painter, 
there was no occasion for it, and that he did his best work 
when he worked out his own thought, as who does not? The 
specimens of Barili’s work on the screen are now at the 


Academia at Siena ; they don’t show him quite at his best (it is © 


unfortunately not always possible to illustrate the things one 
would like to show), but they are enough to prove that he was 
quite fit to run alone, and wanted no leading strings, which 
must have been rather a hindrance than a help to a man of his 
character. The Barili Brothers finished the carving of the 
stalls of the cathedral of Siena, and executed the superb 
sedilia there. 


I may mention here another among the many whose glory © 


is seen but dimly in the light of the greater reputation. 
choir stalls in the church of St. Pietro at Perugia are carved by 
Stefano da Bergamo—there seems to be no doubt of that— 
but it has been felt necessary to find a more resounding name 
to father work so universally admired, and the design is 
accordingly set down to Raphael. Once more I say the man 
who carved those stalls knew his trade and was master of it ; 
he wanted no painter, whoever he might be, to teach him to 
design. On the contrary, it seems to me that this man was 


school a lesson had they been modest men enough to learn of 
him. It is rarely that one finds in the ornament of the Loggie 
such grace of line, such delicacy of detail, such simplicity of 
design, such reticence, such submission to the purpose of 


The | 


ornament as in this comparatively unpretending work of the ~ 


mere woodcarver. ; 
The ornamentist far excellence of the school of Raphael was. 
undoubtedly Giovanni da Udine (1489-1561), who inherited, it 


may be supposed, his instincts in the direction of ornament, for 


he came of a family so distinguished in the art of embroidery 


that they lost their family name of De’ Vanni, and came to be 


known as De’ Ricainatori, or the embroiderers. 
Giovanni was noted for his painting of birds, fruit and 


foliage, and we may safely ascribe to him the better, if not the 


greater, part of the more naturalistic detail in the Loggie, the 
fault of which, as I have said, is that it is too naturalistic for 
the subordinate place it holds in the scheme of decoration. 
But he was most expert also in the more fanciful, not to say 
fantastic, style of ornament which, from its having been 


founded upon the paintings discovered in the excavations or — 


“srottoes,” goes by the name of the grotesque, consisting, as 


figures, animals, chimeras, and the like. 


_ you know, of arabesque ornament in combination with human 


In the hands of Da Udine the scroll took rather a charac- ~ 


teristic form : it is attenuated to a degree out of all proportion 
to the substantiality of the figures growing out-of it or perched 


on 


| 
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upon it. It might fairly be called stalky, and it would be 
possible to find fault with the drawing of it sometimes, but it is 
always freely drawn—there is great charm in that—and with 
the touch of an artist ; in fact, it has the crowning merit of 
spontaneity. There is a certain refinement of effect in these 
wiry arabesques apart from the colour, which is very delicate 
against the white ground. That white ground, by the way, is 
as characteristic of Da Udine’s work as the black ground is of 
his predecessors. 

Of the admirable setting out of the decoration of the | 
Loggie, the scheme of light and dark, the lines, the spacing, 
the distribution of the masses I have already spoken. The 
precise part due in all this to Da Udine I do not pretend to 
determine. I only know that he had a masterly way of setting 
out a scheme; and if the design of his detail had only been 
€qual to the ingenuity of its distribution, he would have been 
not only a master, but a great master of ornament. That 
simple panel of his on the screen is a masterpiece in its little 
way. It is one of those interludes in stucco with which he 
delighted to vary his painted decoration, and in which, whether 
at the Vatican or at the Villa Madama, he was always very 
happy, but it is not always he is so happy as that. What charms 
you generally in his work is the emsemdle ; when you come to 
look into it there is often so little real beauty in the detail that 
you wonder how you came to like itso. (I am not at all 
sure that the decoration of the Loggie ever looked better 
than it does now, in the semi-decayed condition in which we 
see it.) 

If I confess to a certain impatience with the frivolity of that 
kind of art, I should add that mine is perhaps rather a per- 
sonal than an artistic objection. It is impossible for anyone | 
with ornament in his soul to doubt that the man who did that 
panel was an ornamentist to his finger-tips; and he knew his own 
strength, for he devoted himself to the end of his days to the 
work for which he was cut out. 

It was otherwise with Giulio Romano, who eventually 
developed into the figure-painter ; and I am inclined to think, 
though I do not pretend to Say it was so, that even in the days | 
of his pupilage it was mainly to the figure that he devoted him- | 
self. It would only be natural that the master should entrust 
such work to his favourite pupil. 

I consider Giulio then rather a decorator than an orna- 
mentist—a prodigiously clever one, but by no means to be 
trusted in the matter of taste. The ornament in the Palazzo 
del T is more or less effective, but is no more than there must 
have been plenty of young men about him quite capable of 
doing, to say nothing of Primaticcio, who is probably respon- 
sible for the delicate decoration of the little bath-rooms, some- 
what removed from the main building. 

At the best there is no painted decoration at Mantua to 
bear comparison for a moment with the carved enrichment of 
the private apartments of Isabella d’Este (illustrated), One is 
not surprised to find that the name of this master is also | 
unrecorded ; he was merely a master of ornament. 

In connection with Giulio Romano should be mentioned | 
Giovanni Francesco Penni, il Fattore, as he was called, who 
worked with him in the Sala di Costantino (1524-25), and 
Perino del Vaga, whom he introduced ‘to Raphael, and who | 
proved one of the most expert assistants of Da Udine, but who 
€ventually blossomed out into a painter 2 Zz Romano. 

One of the last of the school was Francesco Salviati—who, 
by the way, got his name from his patron, the Cardinal Salviati. | 
He designed tapestries to be woven in arras, and painted a | 
good deal of decoration at Florence (some in the Palazzo 
Vecchio, if I am not mistaken)—all very much in the manner 
of Da Udine, or of making more prominent use of the human | 
figure, by which it did not greatly gain. 

A great contrast to the painted decoration we have been 
discussing is afforded by the missals and choir books of a rather 
éarlier date. Italian illuminated books are often much less 
crude in colour than many of the Gothic illuminations one is 
<alled upon to admire.. The choir books at Siena are famous 
especially for the miniatures enclosed in the initial letters, some 
of which are remarkably fine ; but I cannot bring myself to 
like their introduction into such a position. What interests me 
more than the miniatures is the ornament, which is not only | 
drawn with a delicacy one might expect in association with 
such miniatures, but designed with an individuality all the 
artist’s own, and treated with a breadth and largeness of style 
one certainly does not look for in work on this minute scale. | 
it is by Giraloma de Cremona, I think. 

One more specimen of carvers’ work to illustrate what I | 
take to be the general superiority of the carver to the painter | 
in merely ornamental design, at this period. No one who has 
been to Verona can have failed to be struck by the carving and | 
intarsia in the church of St. Maria in Organo, of which a very 
delicate specimen is shown on the screen. There is none of 
the swagger of the artist-prince in that, but the loving devotion 
of the Frate, Ido not mean to say that this is religious art. 
Fra Giovanni may have been a pious soul, or he may have | 
sought the shelter of the Church only to enable him to pursue | 


| Hall. 


| later than was planned. 
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his art in peace; but what is quite clear is that he was devoted 
to his work, glorying in it, and not caring greatly for the glory 
it might bring to him. It may have been the spirit ot the 
monk in him, content to give the glory all to God; but it is, 
indeed, the spirit in which the best has always been done, and 
always will be, for the satisfaction of doing it—and there is no 
satistaction in doing less than the very best it is in us to do. 


THE THORESBY SOCIETY. 


N excursion of the members of the Thoresby Society took 
A place on Saturday last, the district chosen being the 
Washburn, with Otley as the starting-point. About forty 
members and friends, including a number of ladies, says the 
Leeds Mercury, journeyed from Leeds by train, and drove 
almost immediately on their arrival v/é Pool to Leathley. 
Here they were met by the rector, the Rev. H. Canham, LL:S:, 
who conducted the party through the old church (St. Oswald’s), 
whose history and peculiarities he explained, dwelling in the 
first place on the rather startling fact that on the one side of 
the entrance to the churchyard there are the parish stocks still 
in tolerable preservation, and on the other what has been sup- 
posed to be the foundation of a whipping-post. Mr. Canham’s 
own opinion with regard to the latter is that it was originally 
part of a market-cross, though others hold that it was never 
anything else than what it is now—mounting steps. Attention 


| was chiefly centred on the tower, whose simple construction 


and antique look lead to the belief that it had a Saxon origin. 
In the interior there was much to linger over in Norman and 
Transitional features, in the elaboration of the wrought-iron- 
work covering the oak doorway facing the nave from the 
interior wall of the tower, in the “leper ” window overhead, in 
the twelfth-century work of the piscina in the chancel, in the 
mural tablets and in the registers. After a delightful drive up 
hill, “where the Washburn slowly murmured on, "mong rocks 
in leafy dell,” passing Blubberhouses, with its lingering 
memories of Robert Collyer’s boyhood, Fewston was skirted 
and the valley crossed. The company drew up at Swinsty 
The quaint features of this, the highest and possibly 
the most curious of the Tudor mansions in Yorkshire, were 
carefully examined both from without and within, and before 
leaving Mr. W. H. Witherby, mounting the fixed platform in 
the hall, told first the traditional and then the actual story of 
the building. The legend is that a Yorkshire yeoman from 


| these parts, finding himself in London at the time of the great 
| plague, enriched himself with the precious things that could 


then readily be taken by the unscrupulous ; that he brought 
gold and silver with him in abundance to the breezy uplands of 
the Washburn ; that he himself was avoided for a time as a 
source of danger ; but that eventually his money became all- 
powerful, with the result that he built the Swinsty mansion, 
even although he had to bring the stones some miles on pack- 
horses, there being no quarry near. As a matter of fact the 
mansion is a double house, the two parts being strangely 
blended both without and within. The earlier portion was 
built anterior to the plague, the latter section a considerable 
time after. Much of the sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
wainscotting is finely preserved in the principal rooms. There 
is some of the old glass also in the windows, and some excel- 
lent traced roof-work. It was intended to continue the drive 
to Snagg Hall, but time prevented this.. The return journey 
was made over the moors by way of Timble, and from thence 
back into Wharfedale. Otley was reached nearly two hours 
Betore returning to Leeds time was 
found for a visit to Otley Church (All Saints), the chief features 
of which were pointed out in an interesting survey by Mr. 
F, W. Bedford. 


THE MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL SCHOOL 
OF ART. 


HE Technical Instruction Committee of the Manchester 
City Council have been considering the best course to 
adopt in relation to the rearrangements at the Municipal School 
of Art consequent on the retirement of the late masters at the 
end of 1892. The matter was left in the hands of a special 
committee appointed by the School of Art sub-committee, and 
at the meeting of the Council last Wednesday a report from 
this special committee was presented. The report states 
that a large number of applications for the vacant masterships 
were received, but the committee could not see their Way to 
suggest any appointments, having regard to the importance of 
the school and its future development. They therefore con- 
sulted Mr, Walter Crane, who visited the school and afterwards 
submitted a number of recommendations and suggestions as to 
the present system of instruction in art, especially with reference 
to the study and practice of design, Thereupon the special 
committee thought it would be well to secure, if possible, Mr. 


_ Crane’s aid and supervision in promoting the objects the School 


of Art sub-committee have in view, and passed a resolution 
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accordingly. A proposal was next submitted to Mr. Crane that he 
should be retained as adviser and general director in art matters, 
and that for these services he should receive 600/. per annum. 
The sub-committee feel. that it will be greatly to the interest of 
the school to have the advantage of Mr. Crane’s supervision 
and advice, and they are gratified to report that Mr. Crane has 
expressed his readiness to accept the arrangement. Con- 
sequently they submit the following suggestions for the re- 
adjustment of the art instruction carried on by the general 
committee :—1. That the art instruction now carried on in 
Cavendish Street and Princess Street be concentrated tem- 
porarily in Cavendish Street, but that provision for art instruc- 
tion in the Technical School shall be made wherever it is 
directly associated with technical training, as is now the case 
in connection with the day courses for weaving students in the 
Textile School in Peter Street. 2. That the studies be 
arranged and distributed according to the powers and aims 
of the students for the fine arts or the industrial arts. 3. That 
the staff be arranged as follows :—Mr. Walter Crane, 600/. 
per annum; Mr. R. Glazier, head master, 4co/, per annum ; 
Mr. H. Cadness, second master, 250/. per annum ; Mr. J. 
Lattimer, third master, 1507. per annum. The advantage of a 
fusion of the two schools into one would be, it is urged— 
(2) Greater economy and efficiency. The present proposal 
with regard to the masterships shows an actual saving in 
annual salaries, with the advantage of the guidance and inspira- 
tion of a gentleman of Mr. Crane’s rank in arts and crafts. 
(6) In the new scheme a more robust method of study and work 
would be insisted upon. An endeavour would definitely be made 
to develop more fully the application of art to the industries, 
in the hope that if the right methods were devised the large 
annual expenditure now made upon foreign designs for calico 
printing, wall-papers and textiles in general could be diverted 
and spent upon designs of native production, the work of 
designers trained in the schools of art. (c) Whilst developing 
the industrial art side of the school the committee would hope 
to teach and further art in all its branches. (d@) Equalisation 
of fees. At present the committee have two schools doing 
identically the same work, with a double staff, different hours, 
different school teams and widely different fees. (¢) The art 
school in Princess Street is cramped for room and inadequately 
equipped. The art school at Cavendish Street is ample in 
space and equipment for a much larger number of pupils than 
the total enrolled at present’ at both schools. The report con- 
cludes with the statement that the teaching staff have expressed 
their willingness and desire to work under Mr. Crane’s guidance. 
Mr. Crane, in conjunction with the staff, would formulate the 
studies, be in constant touch with the masters and pupils, spend 
a considerable time at the school during each term,-and be at 
the service of the committee for consultation on all matters 
relating to art-teaching and the adequate working of the school. 


RIEVAULX ABBEY AND HELMSLEY CASTLE. 
A PARTY of the members of the Yorkshire Archzological 

Society have visited Rievaulx Abbey and Helmsley 
Castle, by the kind permission of the Earl of Feversham, in 
whose demesne both ruins stand. The party had the advan- 
tage of being conducted over the ruins by Mr. St. John Hope, 
who defined the position of the dismantled portions, and ex- 
plained the uses to which the several portions were put. Mr. 
Hope began his address by endeavouring to destroy the beau- 
tiful romance that accounts for the foundation of the abbey. 
The abbey was founded in the early part of the twelfth century 
by Walter l’Espec, who also established the priory of Kirkham 
and the abbey of Wardon, all three houses being founded by 
him in memory of his only son, who in early manhood was 
thrown from his horse and killed. Mr. Hope denied that this 
was the cause of the establishing of those houses, and that for 
the all-sufficient reason that Walter ’Espec never hada son. 
But a romance of this kind is hard to kill, and the story will 
continue to be told. 

After luncheon Helmsley Castle was visited, when Mr. Hope 
again acted as cicerone. In a short address he said that 
archeologists had been puzzled in endeavouring to fix the date 
of the original foundation of Helmsley Castle. One of the 
most curious things about the place, he said, was the unusual 
plan of the earthworks surrounding it. The plan was a square 
area enclosed by double ditches. The ground between 
the ditches was curiously broken at certain points, so that 
an enemy, if he established a footing at one part, could not 
go to another without stepping back into the ditch again. 
This peculiar shape had led some people to suppose that the 
castle was originally a Roman camp. But that was not so. 
Then others said it was Saxon.’ But there was no evidence of 
that, because the Saxons did not go in for a rectangular form. 
It certainly was not Norman, and one was really driven back 
to the conclusion that it might have some Celtic origin. What 
the precise date was, however, was a point which must be left 
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small block remained, which appeared to have been a large 
hall. The two blocks opposite, one of them roofed in, did not 
appear to be very Norman, as they could see from the 
Elizabethan windows which had been fixed in ; but there was 
abundant evidence that it was really Norman. The block con- 
taining the tower had been tremendously altered. First they 
got Norman work, then work of the thirteenth century, and it 
was entirely changed in Elizabethan times by being divided 
into storeys, provided with windows and made into living rooms. 
In these latter times the long-roofed building was brought into 
the form in which they now saw it. The magnificent piece of 
plaster which they saw in one of the rooms, and the beautiful 
panel beneath it, were so valuable that South Kensington 
Museum would give thousands of pounds for them if they 
could get them. The keep was a good example of the small 
type. It had been added to, however. The top storey was 
added in the fourteenth century, and unfortunately one-half of 
it was blown up by gunpowder, and sent headlong into the ditch 
when the castle was ordered to be dismantled at the time of the | 
Civil War. 


EXCAVATIONS AT HISSARLIK. 
pee correspondent of the Zzmes at Sofia writes :—The 
excavations undertaken by Dr. Déorpfeld, the director of 
the German Archeological School at Athens, at Hissarlik, the 
supposed site of ancient Troy, have been attended by very 
satisfactory results. According to the theory of the late Dz. 
Schliemann, six super-imposed cities lie buried beneath the 
artificial mound at that place, the so-called second city being 
identical with the Homeric Troy. The recent researches, how- 
ever, lead to the conclusion that what is known as the sixth 
city should be identified with the city described by the poet. 
Not only have specimens of pottery been discovered exactly 
resembling and apparently synchronous with those found at 
Mycenz, but courses of beautifully-fitted masonry have been 
laid bare which seem entirely to justify the epithets employed 
by Homer. Additional evidence is furnished by the grey- 
coloured pottery found in adjacent tumuli. The excavations 
have been carried out at the expense of Dr. Schliemann’s 
widow. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Bow Common.—The ceremony of laying the foundation- 
stone of the new Roman Cathclic church and schools was per- 
formed on Wednesday, the 26th ult., by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, assisted by the Right Rev. Monsignor 
Johnson, D.D., the Very Rev. Canons Keens and O’Callaghan, 
the rector, the Rev. Father Gordon Thompson, and a large 
number of clergy. The brass band from St. James's, Spanish 
Place, played at intervals during the afternoon. The site was 
gaily decorated, and a large number of people witnessed the 
ceremony. Both the church and schools are designed by Mr. 
Frederick A. Walters, of Great Queen Street. The, church 
will be in the thirteenth-century style of architecture, and will 
accommodate 800 persons, and the schools are arranged for 
500 children. Messrs. Gregory & Co., of Clapham Junction, 
ere the contractors. 


GENERAL. . 

Mr. A. G. Bather, B.A., of King’s College, Cambridge, has 
obtained the studentship given by the British section of Arche- 
ology at Athens. : 

‘Viscount Cobham and Sir Charles Tennant have been 
appointed trustees of the National Gallery, to fill the vacancies 
caused by the death of the Earl of Derby and the resignation 
of the Marquis of Bath. 

A Bronze Statue of the late James Arthur Merchant, by 
Mr. J. A. Lawson, has been set up in Infirmary Square, Glasgow. 
It was paid for by the employés of the firm. 

Mr. Henry Tate has presented to the Liverpool City 
Council a large painting, Launching the Ltfeboat, by Mr. 
Henry Moore, R.A., for the permanent collection of the 
Walker Art Gallery. Mr. Yates Thompson has also given 
Delaroche’s Napoleon Crossing the St. Bernard. 

Sir John Soane’s Museum, 13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields— 
library, antiquities, pictures and sculpture—is open free, from | 
eleven to five, on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays in March, April, May, June, July and August. Cards 
for students are to be obtained from the curator, Mr. Wyatt 
Papworth, at the Museum. 

Mr. Arthur Baldwin Hayward, of 47 Museum Street, 
W.C. (and Godalming), son of Mr. C. Forster Hayward, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., has just obtained the highest certificate 
and prize, the Donaldson Silver Medal, awarded in the Fine 
Art Course of Architecture at University College, under 
Professor Roger Smith, F.R.1.B.A. 

Mr. EB. B. Anson has been awarded the first premium in 


for the present. This double ditch was bridged over. The 
inner area contained the keep, and a building of which only a 


the competition for the Newington Public Baths and Wash+ 
houses. : ; 
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THE WEEK. 

AN action which was tried at Leeds on Monday might be 
taken as showing how contractors can live by their losses. 
Mr. Warsurton, the plaintiff, obtained a contract for 
erecting a Post Office sorting and parcel office in Sheffield. 
He sublet a part of the joiner’s work, amounting to 
266/, 16s., to Mr. JOHNSON, who was the defendant. After 
some of the work was executed Mr. JoHNsoN declined to 
proceed, because he objected to the presence of a clerk of 
works. Mr. WARBURTON was compelled to carry out the 
work himself, and it cost him 5447. The Judge was amazed, 
as the amount was double what was to be paid to the 
sub-contractor for the whole of the work, and remarked 
that the defendant had entered into a very foolish contract, 
but his lordship was informed that, in reality, that was not 
the case. Mr. JoHNsoN had paid 133/. into court. After 
the case had been partially heard, his lordship recommended 
that it should go to arbitration. 


STATISTICS, as we all know, can be made to prove any- 
thing, and it would now appear, on their authority, that 
since the extension of the boundaries the death-rate in 
Glasgow has been diminished. The chief sanitary inspector, 
in his report, says:—‘‘The addition of our suburbs has 
subtracted ‘8 per 1,000 per annum from the death-rate, that 
is to say, the 100,000 persons who dwell beyond the con- 
fines of what was the city proper before November, 1891, 
by mingling as one community with the 560,000 people in 
the old city have so leavened the rate over the whole 
population that the Greater Glasgow, with its extended area, 
conserves 528 lives she would lose every year under the 
hygienic conditions found in an old Glasgow of equal size. 
This result was fully anticipated. An earth area for the 
people obtains in the suburbs very different to that in pos- 
session of the denizens of the old city. Where abundance 
of fresh air and fields unbuilt upon surround human beings 
they can live healthier and live longer, although in themselves 
and in their homes they are not much cleaner nor tidiér than 
their less fortunate confréves in the crowded districts.” 
The words reveal honestly enough how little value is often 
to be attached to the figures of sanitarians. It is evident 
that if the death-rates of a healthy and an unhealthy 
district are combined, it will be an average of former rates. 
But looked at as a case of cause and effect, how can the 
laying down of a boundary line on a map that will take in 
several suburban districts or the levying of rates upon them 
make the wynds of Glasgow healthier or compel the 
inhabitants to be more careful of their children ? The 
evils which exist in Glasgow as in other large cities are not 
to be eradicated so easily, and in spite of the “leavening ” 
there is still an arduous task before sanitary and moral 
reformers. 


THE subject assigned this year in the competition for 
the Grand Prix de Rome in the section of painting was 
Samson in the Mill and mocked by his Enemies. The winner 
of the prize is M. Maurice THEODORE MirreEcey, a native 
of Paris, and born in 1869. He studied under MM. 
LEFEBVRE, THIRION and Tony Ropert-FLEury. The 
second place was gained by M. Eucéne F. F. TRIGOULET, 
and the third by M. Grorcrs CHARBONNEAU. For the 
Grand Prix in sculpture the subject was the Golden Age, 
and the coveted studentship has been awarded to M. 
OcTopRE, of Angles-sur-Anglin, in the department of 
Vienne, who was a pupil of MM. Cave.ier and GAUTHIER. 
He was born in 1868. 
M. DESRUELLEsS, and of the third M. LEMARQUIER. 


Parochial Rating,” by Mr. W. G. Cooke, architect, will 
explain a subject that isa mystery to many people. The 
author has had experience of assessments as a railway sur- 
veyor, and he takes what may be called a compromising 
view of rateable properties. An architect Will not relish: 
the notion that refined and costly detail may be valueless at 
any time, but owners and occupiers of buildings where it is 
found are not likely to object. Mr. Cooke says :—“ Tt some- 


The winner of the second prize is | 


times happens that for various reasons buildings are erected 
with an excess of ornament and an elaboration of detail 
which would be unwarrantable from a utilitarian point of 
view ; the question then to be considered is whether the 


| premises would command a higher rent because of the 


extra degree of finish. If they would not, the outlay so 
incurred should not be taken into account, nor should, of 
course, the extra cost of repairs and maintenance be allowed 
as a deduction.” It is hardly necessary to say that the book 
will be useful to public boards and ordinary ratepayers as 
well as to experts. 


AT a time like the present, when industrial designers are 
numerous, manufacturers and others who employ them are 
sometimes disposed to imagine that they will become a 
sort of “ general utility” assistants. A case of the kind was 
exemplified before the Lord Chief Justice at Leeds on 
Wednesday. . A salesman and draughtsman who had been 
engaged during twenty-six years in three London houses, 
and must, therefore, be considered as competent, was com- 
pelled through the illness of his wife to seek a provincial 
engagement. He obtained one in Leeds, the agreement 
being one for two years. The plaintiff discovered that he 
was expected to act as a “dresser” —that is, to move pieces 
of furniture whenever a new disposition of them was con- 
sidered to be advantageous. He declined, and after five or 
six months he was dismissed. He claimed damages for 
wrongful dismissal. After hearing evidence Lord CoLE- 
RIDGE gave judgment for the. plaintiff, with costs, but the 
amount of damages was not announced. The case should 
be taken as a warning, for without a special agreement 
carrying furniture cannot be considered as part of a 
draughtsman’s duties. 


IT is supposed to be risky to venture on an action 
against a solicitor, but one representative of the profession 
was on Tuesday righteously mulcted in damages and costs 
on the plaints of an architect and a contractor. From the 
evidence it appeared that Mr. CLarke, the defendant in 
the actions, wished to have a house built for himself in 
Preston. Mr. ANDREWS was the architect, and the con- 
tract was given to Mr. Curist1aN—the two plaintiffs. The 
contract terminated in October 1891, but in the July pre- 
vious Mr. CLarke ordered for use in the house a large 
quantity of tiles, which were purchased in Manchester. 
Mr. ANDREws gave an order for the tiles, which cost about 
63, and on September 17 he gave to the merchants a 
certificate for 50/. on account, at the same time notifying 
Mr. CLARKE of what he had done. No complaint was 
made by Mr. CLarkE at the time he received the notice, 
and the money was paid. Another certificate was subse- 
quently given for the balance of 13/., which amount not 
being at once paid numerous requests for payment were 
made by the tile merchants, who ultimately put the matter 
into the hands of their solicitors, Writing to them, 
Mr. CxarkeE said he had given no authority, either 
expressed or implied, to Mr. ANDREWS to grant certificates 
to any person except the contractor, who, he regretted 
to say, had not faithfully carried out his agreement. He 
added, “And I fear that he (the contractor) and the 
architect have been acting in collusion to my detriment, 
and I have withheld payment in this case, having in mind 
the Wakefield and Barnsley Bank and the Normanton 
Local Board, and for some time back thought of acting 
thereon.” In the case referred to there was a charge of 
fraud and collusion between the architect and the builder, 
and the Court, in a long judgment, held that if such 
circumstances really existed there would be an answer to 
any claim that might be made against the builder-owner 
upon a certificate. Mr. ANDREws and Mr. CHRISTIAN 
emphatically denied having acted in collusion to the 
defendant’s detriment. The only defence that could be 


ny | offered was to claim privilege for the epistle, and the 
A LITTLE book entitled “Notes on the Principles of | 


defendant’s counsel adopted it. The defendant, when 
called, said he had no malice or ill-feeling in composing 
the letter, neither had he any intention to impute fraud. 
He wrote the letter in good faith, feeling that he was not 
being fairly treated; but he believed they were getting the 
money before it was due.’ Mr. Justice LAWRENCE held 
that the letter was not privileged, and the jury assessed 
Mr. ANDREWs’s damages at 150/. and Mr. CHRISTIAN’s 
at 100/, 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S OPEN ROAD TO 
ARCHITECTURE. 


| NLIKE King Lrar, whose fatality it was to be eager | 


to shake off all cares and business in order to 
“unburden’d crawl toward death,” Mr. GLADSTONE is more 
willing, the older he grows, to contend with younger 
strength. It might be supposed there was Norse blood in 
his veins, which compelled him to believe that only those 
who are active to the last find a hero’s welcome in Valhalla. 
Mr. GLapsToNnE has assumed a duty in the House of 
Commons for which a giant’s strength would appear to be 
needed, as well as a concentraticn of all his powers upon it. 
But, as everybody is aware, he can turn himself to lighter 


tasks with an agility that would be doubted if we read of it | 


as a characteristic of one of the heroes of the sagas. On | 


Saturday, in the big hall at Islington, one of the exhibitions 
of the Premier’s versatility was witnessed, and it cannot be 
denied that he displayed grace as well as strength on the 
occasion. 

It must not, however, be supposed there was much 
novelty in the performance. Like so many people in Eng- 


land, Mr. GLADSTONE has before now often posed as an | 


authority on art. He has had, moreover, the courage to 
believe in his: own judgment, and if he lost money over 
crockery and paintings, which was inevitable, probably he 
has gained some wisdom. It is not given to all men to be 
as prudent as the Rev. SypNEYy Situ, and to be convinced 
that an amateur ought never to expend more than thirty 
shillings on a work of art without the advice of an expert. 
Besides, fora statesman, the variations of the auction-room 
are useful, for they are in a way financial experiments. 

Mr. GLADSTONE never was able to give much attention 
to works of art, but he could not. be indifferent to them. 
In the first place, his Homeric studies made it necessary 
for him to consider several zsthetic problems. It was, for 
example, difficult to treat of the colour-blindness .of the 
Greeks in the heroic days without looking for evidences in 
early works of art. Nor could Lord ABERDEEN’s “ Inquiry ” 
te utilised as a testimony to the unerring accuracy of 
Homer without learning more or less about the principles 
of beauty in Greek architecture. Mr. GLADSTONE’s volumes 
on the great poet reveal his possession of as much ac- 
quaintance with the qualities of the works of Greek artists 
as could be derived from books.. Nor is it. wonderful that 
he should imagine the serene forms of Greek buildings can 
be utilised for modern and novel requirements. Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S association with the Oxford Movement 
brought him under the fascination of Medizeval ‘Gothic, 
and from the influence of his admiration of Greek work: it 
was only natural he should be drawn to examples that 
might be supposed to have some analogy to the severity of 
the Parthenon. We all abound in elements that seem to 
be in opposition, and although Mr. GLADSTONE so often 
proves he has the manful Northern spirit strong in him. in 
other things, and art is one of them, he exhibits a sort of 
femininity that would not be appreciated in Old Denmark 
or Iceland. He loves to see a faithful compliance with an 
established standard of art—quietness, measure, neatness, 
in fact, a sort of unquestioning conservatism and reverence 
for the Constitution in art. For.the passion which 
compels individuals to assert themselves at all cost he 
has little sympathy. Mr. GLApsToNnE has written some 
charming sentences about the exemplary manner in which 
the Medizval architects avoided giving any record of their 
existence by not inscribing their names on the masonry, but 
he was unable to recognise the spirit by which so much 
variety was introduced in Medizval buildings under most 
difficult circumstances, and which is as impressive to the 
initiated as any Greek or Latin inscription. Mr. GLADSTONE 
can admire the work of the great unknown in architecture, 
whether Greeks or Goths, but as regards Renaissance and 
modern architects who have had the temerity to believe 
that reform should not be confined to politics, we may look 
in vain through his writings and speeches for a word in 
their support. MacauLay described Mr. GLADSTONE as 
the hope of the unbending Tories; he has long since 
ceased to enjoy that distinction among politicians, but he 
retains it in matters of art, and a Frenchman who was 
acquainted with his utterances would say that Mr. Grap- 
STONE is the most academical of academicians, 


Of course ! 


| we are dealing with Mr. GLADSTONE as*a writer and 


speaker only. As a ruler in the State nobody could accuse 
him of taking much ‘interest ‘in art. He allowed Mr. 
Ayrton to worry poor STEVENS the sculptor to death, and 
did not restrain the First Commissioner’s hand from deal- 
ing with Mr. SrREET until it had inflicted wounds which 
never healed. If anybody believes that Mr. GLADSTONE 
has exerted himself on behalf of art we should like to see 
the evidence. Is there one public building in all England 
which he has helped to make a credit to the country? 

An acquaintance, however slight, with Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
career would have enabled the national working men of 
Islington. to anticipate all that he was to say to them on 
Saturday about building. In the first place, they might 
assume that so practised an orator would be sure to gain 
their goodwill, and how could that end be more surely 
accomplished than by flattering them ?. For them it appears 
the propitious time. has come. The night had passed, the 
day was dawning, therefore suzsum corda. ‘They had only to 
look, and they would see that the road, which hitherto was in- 
accessible, was now free, and they might reach the-point which 
to them was the summit of human ambition. Far more effec- 
tive than any gloss of ours were the words of the orator. 
“The road for the builders (z.e. the builder’s workmen) of this 
country to become architects is an open road. They want 
more diligence and fortitude, but it isan open road.” ' It is 
a pity Mr. GLapsTone did not give the date of the opening 
ceremony. If something has occurred which corresponds 
with ‘the removal of the bars across certain streets in 
London, we confess we are ignorant of it. We imagined that 
the architectural road was always open : perhaps it would be 
in a better condition if an occasional toll were levied on the 
wayfarers. In the days when the right to a vote was 
restricted, a man could give a commission for a work of 
architecture to whoever he pleased. The same freedom still 
exists. The humblest of those national working men who 
belonged to one of the building trades could have told Mr. 
GLapsTonE that he had the privilege to put a brass plate on 
the door of his dwelling and designate himself thereon as an 
architect, without any interference from those who had long 
professed the title. But if he took a job from a builder and 
became a sub-contractor in a modest way, the whole power 
of the trades unions would be employed to crush him. By 
that sort of ambition he became ‘’a sweater,” and therefore 
an enemy to the country. Many recent confessions of 
Mr. GLapsToNE have revealed to the public that his 
wonderful versatility has to be paid for by the incompleteness 
of his knowledge of important matters. But surely he could 
not be unacquainted with the condition and prospects of 
the working man. A carpenter, bricklayer or plumber feels 
that the most profitable course for him to follow, and the 
one for which he is most competent, is to become a con- 
tractor, and it would be an advantage if the trades unions 
could be persuaded or compelled to avoid impeding his 
way. Mr. GLADSTONE is an admirer of the unions (we 
shall not say he is afraid of them), and therefore he closes. 
his eyes to their tyranny. Instead of encouraging the 
workmen to become contractors. or sub-contractors, . he 
advises them to take advantage of the road which is open, 
to them and ‘to become architects. With all his power of 
blandishment, Mr. GLADSTONE is not likely to find many, 
workmen who will obey him. They are too shrewd to be 
beguiled into trying a road which, if open, contains too many 
pitfalls. 

When Mr. GiapsToneE told the workmen to make war 
against “the excess of ornamentation” which he considers 
to be the evil of modern architecture, we suppose it was as. 
a sort of trial exercise before they entered on his open road. 
His hearers must, however, have pitied a speaker who could 
offer the suggestion. What it means is that the workmen 
should sacrifice their own interests. Excess of ornamenta- 
tion means an enormous number of hours of employment 
devoted to its creation. The evil, if we are to give it that 
name, has arisen because, in the first place, there are a far 
larger number of men.in the country who can aid in pro- 
ducing ornament than formerly. 


modellers and other men who possess some taste. To wage 
war against ornament, as proposed by Mr. GLADSTONE, 


means that the workmen are to decline taking any share in, 
its production, unless in cases when the quantity is as; 


When mechanical pro-, 
cesses are employed the fact still remains, for there must be- 
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restricted as is seen in Salisbury Cathedral. Here, again, 
we can learn the extent of Mr. GLADSTONE’S acquaintance | 
with the employments of the men before whom he appeared | 
as an instructor. He does not realise that under the condi- | 
tions which govern modern building, one being the limita- 
tion of space, it is often necessary to have the ornament 
executed in workshops which are remote. By whom is the | 
requisite quantity of ornament to be determined—by the 
ornamentists or the workmen of the other trades, or are 
both classes to deliberate over the question? If Mr. Giap- 
STONE could have translated his proposition into terms that 
bore some relation to real life he could not fail to perceive | 
its weakness. Let him appeal to architects and their clients 
about the defects of over-ornamentation, but workmen must 
be heroic who would entertain such a subject. Even the 
masons of Salisbury Cathedral, if they were brought back | 
among us, we are afraid would be converted and turn 
against Mr. GLADSTONE. 

The Premier does not perceive that we cannot fix laws 
once and for ever in ornamentation any more than in 
politics. Among the Medizevalists the styles of buildings | 
were often expressive of local desires. The churches are 
sometimes sombre, sometimes bright, according to the views 
taken of doctrine and duties. In our degenerate days we 
must also respect needs that are petty and which may 
appear to be at variance with laws that, as architects, we 
should like to hold as eternal. Let an architect build a 
house and shop in a London street after details borrowed 
or inspired from Salisbury Cathedral. It will produce little 
effect that is advantageous to the owner. If a rival trader 
will oppose it by a building that is bright in colour and 
adorned with agreeable terra-cotta ornamentation, he will 
find that the public are on his side. Every age has its 
fashions in building and architectural ornament, as in dress, 
and wherever there is demand a supply is sure to be forth- 
coming. Mr. GLapsTONE may not like terra-cotta orna- 
ment, but his address will not diminish the quantity | 
produced in Ruabon or Lambeth by a single block. The 
public admire the products, and it would be well for 
England if their admiration were always as wise. 

Mr. GLapsTONE is himself an example of the effect 
which can be produced by novel and inexplicable causes. 
During some sessions his predilections have been for the | 
““ Wearing of the Green.” As we have nothing to do with 
politics, we do not much concern ourselves if some things 
relating to them are seen through green spectacles ; but if 
it were only for the sake of Salisbury Cathedral and Greek 
temples, we must object to the simple buildings of the 
primitive Irish being set alongside them as objects of 
reverence. According to Mr. GLaDsTONE, the national 
British workman should go to Glendalough in order to see | 
what could be done in combining beauty and cheapness in 
churches. Every line in them is vivid, and the cost not | 
more than 5o0o/. apiece. We too advise others besides 
workmen to visit Glendalough, and if they can arrive on | 
one of those rare days when the rain keeps away and the 
sun shines, the scenery will reward the trouble. They will 
discover that the little churches are surprisingly rich in | 
traditions if they can believe the rival guides, but as build- | 
ings they are amazing from their simplicity. The Irish, if 
we believe Perrig and other archeologists, could not con- 
Struct proper masonry until after the Norman invasion, and 
on many of the cathedrals and principal churches Welsh- | 
men were employed. Mr. GLapsTONE no doubt enjoys 
being under the Celtic glamour which has enthralled so | 
many before him, but we sincerely wish he would refrain if he 
can from bewildering us by describing rough walls as if they 
were made up of noble sculpture. Ireland at one time sent 
out missionaries who helped to civilise parts of Europe, 
but it is remarkable that the architecture and the ornament | 
have been without any effect on the work of other 
countries. 

If we are unable to agree with Mr. GLapsTone in his 
appreciation of Irish architecture, that is not the case when 
he. mentions Greek work. From him we expected, how- 
ever, more enjoyment of Tanagra statuettes. It may be, as 
Mr. GLADSTONE suggests, that corresponding figures, if 
there were any, in Athens would exemplify finer style, and | 
possibly he prefers such reproductions as’ WEDGWoop’s 
potters manipulated.: But the charm of the little figures is | 
that ina country where everything appeared to be heroic. 


| they were commonplace. 


| there were such buildings we have little doubt. 


| would be impossible with an indefinite background. 


| portant parts in the eyes of some of his patrons. 


On that account it must be 
owned they are a refreshment for eyes that have grown 


| wearied in the investigation of contours of a sublime sort. 


Mr. GLADSTONE may feel aggrieved at the charm exercised 
by the statuettes in all lands. They denote that the Greeks 
were not always severe. If we could discover a Greek 
house that, like them, exemplified a departure from exalted 
theories, what a treasure it would be, especially if it erred 
in an excess of ornamentation. It would denote a kinship 
between the heroes and later mortals. That in Athens 
The New 
Zealander, also, when he comes to London, after he has 
tired himself with his views of St. Paul’s, will, we may be 
sure, be also gratified if he comes across ruined walls which 
testify that the buildings were not all built on the model of 


| either the London or the Salisbury Cathedral, or of the 


still more famous Parthenon. 


JEAN MICHEL MOREAU.* 

NYONE of our readers who possesses some of the 
A illustrated books which were printed in Paris during 
the last thirty years of the eighteenth century is likely to 
see in them examples of the engravings which MOREAU LE 
JEUNE designed or which he executed from his own designs. 
Artists of his class are certain to be overlooked after a 
generation or two, but a number of circumstances have 
combined to revive the interest in Moreau. In the first 
place it is found that as he was conscientious as well as 
competent, his plates may be relied on as evidence of 
many of the extraordinary events of the century in Paris, 
Many of them are adequate to be introduced among 
CARLYLE’s glowing pages. Then he was as fascinated as 
was GAINSBOROUGH with the costume, and especially the 
women’s costume of his time, and consequently his sketches 


| are better than ordinary plates of fashions for the use of 


painters and for students of the history of the sartorial art. 
Lastly, we have the phenomenon of a designer of ephemeral 


| subjects such as title-pages, frontispieces and vignettes, 


who gave as much care to composition as if he were 
engaged on large paintings. Hence it is that when his 
plates are brought together we find they will sustain tests as 
severe as were usually applied to what used to be called 
high art. In a word, Moreau was an artist who was pro- 


| bably more happy with a commission for a design for a 
| small work than were many of his contemporaries with 


immense compositions. He was always a poor man, but 
the exercise of his art was an ample reward for his labours. 

The peculiarity of his character can be tested from his 
treatment of what may be called the inanimate part of his 
work. In historic scenes, like the Conventions of the 
Notables and the Etats Généraux at Versailles, we could 
understand his anxiety to represent all the architectural 
details of the halls where the meetings took place with an 
accuracy that can only be described as photographic, for by 
that means a reality would be given to the. scene which 
With 
such a subject also as the visit of VoLTAIRE to the Théatre 
Frangais shortly before his death, it is interesting to 
discover that the idol occupied an upper box, and con- 
sequently was seen with difficulty by admirers in the boxes 
beneath him; that the scenery on the. occasion—the play 
was ‘‘Irene”—represented a most massive court, consisting of 
semicircular arches and piers, and that as all the company 
surrounded the bust there was a remarkable variety of ancient 
and modern costumes on the stage. But when designinga plate 
for a play or a book, a domestic scene, an incident in the 
Revolution, or even a tradesman’s card, Moreau was as 
careful in showing details of buildings, rooms, streets or 
opera-boxes as it the backgrounds were the most. im- 
His 
plates might be selected to prove the advantage of the 
Academy system as followed in France, by means of which 
a student gained familiarity with all the arts, and thus 
became at least respectful to those he did not pursue. 
Whenever he introduces architecture we can see that 
Moreau believed it was far too important an art to be 
scamped or represented by absurdities, although he must 


* Les Artistes. Célebres: Les Moreau. 
Paris : G. Pierson et Cie. 
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have had the misgiving that the most commonplace con- 
ventionalities would be equally well appreciated. Is it 
exagger ation to say that under more favourable circum- 
stances, and if he worked on canyas, Moreau, from,the 
care he expended on all parts of his small drawings, might 
have been an eighteenth-century MEISSONIER ? 

He was born in Paris in 1741, and was the son of a 
wig-maker. . Moreau became a pupil of LELORRAIN, a 


painter, one of the numerous Academicians who are for- | 
But the master was of some importance in his day, | 


gotten. 
for he was selected to control the St. Petersburg Academy, 
and he engaged Moreau as one of his (assistants. 
LELORRAIN appears to have quickly succumbed to the 
rigours of the northern climate. Moreau returned to 
Paris. Hecould not afford to spend the time that was 
necessary for study if he kept to his original intention, and 
as an income seemed within reach if he tried engraving he 
entered the studio of LE Bas. In that way France gained 
an able designer and etcher, but a painter was lost to the 
country. 

It was not long before MorEau was able to engrave. 
The earliest plates which bear his name are datec 1761, 
when he was in his twentieth year, but before them he had en- 
graved architectural, mechanical and archzeological subjects. 
He was also employed on some of the plates for D1DEROT’s 
“Encyclopédie.” ‘There is evidence enough to suggest that 
in the early part of his career Moreau, with all his ability 
and industry, discovered it was not easy to earn enough 
money to pay for bread. 

By degrees he succeeded. He was found competent to 
interpret the works of a variety of painters, and could treat 
landscapes as well as figures. He could also make designs 
of his’ own, which were at least equal to'those by some of 
his more famous contemporaries. ‘The Brothers GoNcouRT, 
who have exerted themselves to make Moreau famous, 
relate in their diary as a memorable event their discovery of 
his drawing of a review of the French and Swiss guards at 
Sablons. 
SHANK in the skilful disposition of crowds of people in a 
very restricted space, and at the same time imparting cha- 
racter to some figures. One of the best tests of his merit 
as a draughtsman was the loyalty with which some of the 
principal etchers and engravers served under him by copying 
his designs on copper, and the regard that was paid to his 
suggestions. 

If we were to properly describe Moreav’s works, it 
would be necessary ‘to give a sort of history of the 
illustrated literature which came from Paris presses during 
the years when he lived. He was ready to undertake 
ancient or modern subjects, and could treat them with 
equal grace. At one time he contemplated illustrations of 
SHAKESPEARE. He co-operated in the fine edition of the 
‘* Metamorphoses” and in one of Pinpar’s “‘ Odes,” as well 
as in numerous French books. That he forced his way to 
general notice in spite of his extreme modesty is evident 
from his appointment as one of the draughtsmen attached 
to the French Court, and his election as a member of the 
Académie Royale. 

The public events which seemed to grow daily in im- 
portance demanded record from Moreav’s pencil. He 
designed a sort of allegory of the Partition of Poland which 
was asimpressive as one of Sir JOHN TENNIEL’s cartoons. 
In those days monarchs were supposed to be sacred beings, 
and the plate was not only suppressed but apologies were 
offered to all the courts that might feel offended by such 
an exposition of history. France offered subjects that 
were safer. At one time Moreau depicted a France who 
was aged with grief wailing at the tomb of Louis XV. In 
a few weeks, however, she was rejuvenated and appeared 
as presenting her children to the young MaRIE ANTOINETTE, 
while Poetry and Painting hastened to immortalise the 
queen’s virtues. Moreau made a splendid drawing of the 
coronation of Louis XVI. at Rheims, and the successive 
celebrations which were supposed to express the happiness 
of France afforded him many opportunities for imaginative 
as well as realistic compositions. A set of four of the 

commemorative plates which were commissioned by the 
municipality of Paris involved him in litigation, which was 
a sign of the fickleness of the citizens. 

When the disappointment that followed the adulation of 
the king and queen was changed into discontent, MorEAU 


Moreau was as skilful as CaLLoT and CRUIK- | 


| 


held on by Louis. He received an order from the king to 
represent the Assembly of the Notables, which reveals that 
the conference was supposed to be only a novel pageant or 
an affair which was certain to end in advantage to royalty. 
He also drew some of the succeeding scenes which pre- 
ceded the Revolution. Moreau was not the sort of man 
to gain distinction under the new Government, and as an 
agent in the Menus Plaisirs (he designed the play-bills) of 
the vanished court, he might consider himself as fortunate 
in not being offered up as a sacrifice to Republican virtue. 
He prudently erased all the titles which were likely to be 
considered as cbnoxious, and styled himself simply 
‘‘ MOREAU LE JEUNE, professeur aux Ecoles Centrales.” 

That office was not very remunerative, and MoREAU 
was compelled to supplement it by preparing designs for 
his edition of the New Testament, which he began in 1791, 
and other works which might be published without risk. 
There seemed to be no end to his fertility. Under 
NapoLEon he found no place, but after the downfall 
Moreau was one of the men who was supposed to have 
gained, for he was appointed designer and engraver to 
Louis XVIII. At the time he was in dire poverty. He 
did not enjoy any benefit from his office, for he died on 
November 30, 1814. . It is recorded that he, was the 
author of no less than 2,400 engraved subjects, many of 
them being engraved by his own hand. _- 

In the excellent biography by M. Moureav reproduc- 
tions are given of a vast number of Moreav’s plates and 
drawings. But those which are likely to afford most interest 
to amateurs are those which are taken from the artist's note- 
book. ‘These are treasures, for in them we appear to come 
into contact with the man rather than with the professional 
artist. We see the men and women with whom he was 
acquainted, although few of their names are. to be dis- 
covered, and they appear as they lived, for somehow there 
is no posing and the sketches might be taken unobserved. 
As models of hasty and yet accurate drawing they are no 
less valuable. 


SCRIPTURE SCENES IN BERLIN. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Scotsman has called atten- 
tion to some novel interpretations of scriptural subjects 
which are now to be seen in the Berlin summer exhibition. He 
says — ; 

Of all the young Munich artists who have this year sent 
pictures to Berlin, none is more unorthodox, more whimsical, 
more talented, in a word, more characteristic of the whole 
“ Secessionist ” school, than Franz Stiick. He shows two large 
canvases and several smaller pictures, all of, unusual merit. 
It is not a little to say of a young painter that he has portrayed 
an event which has been a favourite theme with all the great 
masters, and that his portrayal of that event is absolutely 
unique. This is the case with Franz Stiick’s masterpiece, The 
Crucifixion. His Temptation is different both in method and 
treatment. It is a curiously conventionalised temptation. 
Adam and Eve stand one on each side of the tree, which has a 
pre-Raphaelite serpent coiled symmetrically round it, and pre-. 
Raphaelite red apples arranged at equal distances among the 
leaves. The whole is very primitive. _ These are evidently the 
days when man was “as the beasts of the field, knowing 
neither good nor evil,” and civilisation seems very far away in 
the future. There is in the exhibition another, and a very 
different, Zempiation by Hans Thomas, a disciple and imitator 
of the early Renaissance painters, whose marked individuality 
betrays him even in imitation. This time it is the Temptation 
on the Mount, and the tempter is not the devil, but a beautiful 
youth, crowned with an. olive wreath, and representing the 
glories of antiquity. The effect of wind in the moving drapery 
and driving clouds is very successfully rendered. Beneath are 
the cities of antiquity, and above the Christ the Holy Spirit 
hovers in the form of a dove. The management of colour is 
very unusval, and recalls that of a stained-glass window or’ 
mosaic. 

The contrast between Franz Stiick’s Crucifixion and that 
of the excellent and orthodox painter Fahrenkrug marks very 
strongly the line of demarcation between the older and the 
more modern schools. In colour and arrangement the “ Franz 
Stiick” is original, but very simple. Its chief significance lies 
in the fact that it owes its impressiveness, not to colouring and 
grouping alone, but to its intense realisation of psychological 
truth. Psychology is the most modern, the most undefined 
and the most inexplicable of the sciences. It is unquestionably 
the science most calculated to attract the artistic temperament, 
and it is to this fact that the artists of the Impressionist school 
‘paint psychology into nature, that we must look for the ex-, 
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planation of much: in their work that looks like the mere 
creation of unlicensed fancy. It is 2 little hard on the public, 
who go to a picture exhibition to exercise their judgment, and 
not at all to exercise their imagination, and who have, besides, 
never cultivated an acquaintance with the freaks of nature, 
that the Secessionists have seized upon her in her most 
wayward, most fantastic, least recognisable moods; so that it 
4s sometimes difficult to believe that what they have painted 
is nature at all. It is, however, not very long since human 
psychologists confined themselves to the study of the abnormali- 
ties of the human mind, and wrote Gisquisitions only on the 
idiosyncrasies of dangerous lunatics. A lunatic is a human 
being after all, and if some of the Secessionist landscapes are 
“aberrated nature,” they are none the less nature on that 
account, The impression that the “modern” pictures make on 
the people who go to see them because everybody talks about 
them, and because the papers say that the “ Secessionist ” 
rooms are the “Central Punkt” of the exhibition, is precisely 
that which is produced in the same class of people by an exhi- 
bition of hypnotic phenomena. They find the whole thing 
‘laughable or horrible, or both, but that there is deception some- 
where, and that the matter is to be explained away somehow, 
they have no manner of doubt. The Berlin public feels some- 
thing of what the citizens of Florence felt. when Masaccio 
studied anatomy and painted it into his great series of the Life 
of St. Peter on the walls of the Brancacci Chapel. The fifteenth- 
‘century Florentines had a better appreciation of art than the 
modern Germans, but the power of precedent is strong. 
were not accustomed to anatomical accuracy in saints and 
“‘ virgins,” and they thought that Masaccio was taking undue 
liberties in painting them with the proportions of ordinary 
humanity. Afterwards they recognised the service that he had 
‘done in overstepping the bounds of conventionality. 

To return to the two Crucifixions. Our first impression 


They | 


standing before Fahrenkrug’s Crucifixion is that it is quite | 


There is no new artistic idea nor even a single new 
detail. The Christ Jeans forward from the cross raised high 
above the heads of the people. The Virgin, the disciples and 
the group of Pharisees have nothing but their dress to distin- 
guish them from the multitude. 

conventional, and the colouring 


familiar, 


tasteless. The greater part 


of the huge canvas is filled with a grey darkness. But it is a 
painted darkness, not a darkness that can be felt. Above all, 
there is none of the terror and majesty of death. Before the 


Franz Stiick we are at once sensible that we have seen nothing 
like this before. In every point it is a complete contrast to the 
other. The whole interest is concentrated in a medium-sized 
€anvas, and everything can be taken in ata glance. Thecross 
4s very low—hardly higher than the heads of the group of the 
disciples in the foreground. The awfulness of death is in the 
picture. Christ hangs on the cross; above Him is the mock- 
ing inscription written in three languages. On either side are 
the two thieves, bound across the breast with rough cords. 
And beneath the place of judgment are seen the heads and 
shoulders of a turbulent, swaying, shouting multitude, utterly 
unimpressed by the spectacle of. human suffering before them. 
Only the little band beside the cross are struck with dumb 
terror. The Virgin falls backward fainting, and the disciples 
support her in their arms, but without for a moment turning 
their eyes from the Christ. It is the psychological truth of 
every detail that first arrests the attention. But the impres- 
Siveness is enhanced by the colour. The sun is in eclipse, and 
the contrast between the black mantle of the St. John and the 
livid whiteness of the Christ is seen through a rolling copper- 
coloured mist that half hides the third cross from the spec- 
tator, and seems almost to stifle the yelling crowd below. 
What there is of colour in the group beside the cross, the 
carmine mantle of an old man and a woman’s green headdress, 
gleams out almost luridly. Before the picture we feel that a 
whole world is going under, and that among that multitude 
mone can dare to hope that it will rise again. 


THE BATH KURSAAL SCHEME. 


Ae the last quarterly meeting of the Bath Town Council a 

report was presented from the Baths and Pump Room 
Committee. It stated that the site of the premises recently 
pulled down in the Abbey churchyard had been excavated to 
the level of the scholz of the Roman bath, with the result that 
the antiquities which have been discovered can be preserved 
without interfering with the appropriation of the site for the 
purpose for which it was purchased. In order that the whole 
of the platform of the Roman bath might be included in the 
proposed building, the committee proposed to purchase the 
house occupied by Mr. H. Moody Davis, and with this view 
they had entered into a provisional agreement with Mr. W. 
Tyte, the owner, to acquire the property on condition that the 
‘Corporation. erect a new building for him and pay him 2502, 
The estimated cost of the building and other expenses is 
1,35c/. The committee also submitted. conditions of the pro- 
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posed competition for the additional buildings in connection 
with the Pump Room. These include the roofing in and 
enclosing the great Roman bath ; providing in the basement of 
the new buildings an area for the reception of the Roman 
antiquities oft he city as a museum ; providing on the ground 
floor a concert-room at least one-third larger than the present 
Pump Room, a ladies’ parlour and two other rooms, cloak-room 
and necessary offices ; a staircase leading to the museum below. 
The large concert-room to open out to a terrace affording a 
view of the great Roman bath; provision to be made for 
placing the band in a balcony or otherwise. The first floor will 
in great part be occupied by the area of the concert-room, but 
three or four public rooms must be provided; the second 
floor, if any, to be appropriated to subsidiary rooms for 
management or service. The design of the exterior must 
harmonise with the present north front of the Pump Room. In 
designing the roof and buildings ample light must be afforded, 
at the same time any appearance of a modern conservatory or 
railway station should be avoided. Three premiums of Ioo/,, 
75¢. and 5o/. respectively will be given for the best designs. 
The Institute of British Architects is to be asked to nominate 
an assessor to report on the plans after they have been sent in, 
and with this report before them the committee will award the 
premiums, calling in the assessor should they think fit to advise 
thereon. 

Mr. Rodway, the chairman of the committee, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said that between 1892 and the present 
time the Baths Committee had been considering how far the 
details brought forward in 1892 would hold good under the 
present circumstances. In pursuing their inquiry they were 
struck, after removing the property that originally stood 
in the Abbey churchyard, with the importance of ac- 
quiring property in Kingston Buildings, and thus open- 
ing up an entire view of. this portion of the Abbey. 
They were hopeful if the Council carried out what was 
suggested in the competition to architects, they would have 
something unique in itself and worthy of payment for being 
viewed, and he believed that hundreds who came to Bath would 
avail themselves of its use.’ When they came to deal with the 
whole of the platform around the large bath they saw how 
desirable it was they should embrace the utmost limit of the old 
Roman walls. They had been doing everything for the baths of 
Bath, which were the finest in Europe. But they wanted some- 
thing beyond the baths, and not for visitors to feel that they 
had come in vain, and that the sooner they got out of it the 
better. At present there was the solitary Pump Poom which 
was often like a hothouse in the season. By providing 
additional accommodation they would be doing away with the 
reproach that there was no place of meeting. It was not pre- 
posed, as had been said, to enter into competition with their 
fellow tradesmen ; they were simply desirous of providing the 
means of perambulation, and he trusted that by the wisdom of 
the Council they would be permitted to proceed as cautiously as 
possible, coming before the Council when they had learnt the 
probable cost of the undertaking. 

The report was adopted. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS AT THE 
CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


N the Engineering Magazine of New Y ork, Mr. Barr 

Ferree reviews the architectural drawings which are hung 

in the Columbian exhibition. The following extracts are from 
his essay :— 

The American architectural drawings at Chicago form a 
good fair collection, scarcely better than an average Architec- 
tural League exhibition, but representing very justly, on the 
whole, what American architects think good and proper to send 
to a public exhibition’ of this nature. This means, of course, 
that the “ pretty” pictures predominate over the architectural 
ones, and that it is the popular eye, not the professional judge, 
which has been most thought of. Of water-colour drawings 
there is an unusual number, some being of buildings, others 
fancy sketches or picturesque bits of foreign travel, very well 
done as a whole, but decidedly out of place in an architectural 
exhibition. Such work as this had better been put in the 
water-colour rooms of the exhibition. If one were justified in 
generalising on distinguishing traits of architectural work from 
the drawings shown at Chicago, it would appear that American 
architects make freer use of water-colour than foreign arch- 
tects, or certainly much more so than English. But this 
doubtless comes from the idea of pleasing the general public in 
exhibitions, or in tickling the fancies of unarchitectural com- 
mittees in competitions, for generally speaking the rendering of 
a large building, and especially of a large business building, in 
water-colour is an upnecessary operation. As architecture 
goes in this country, and considering especially the nature and 
kind of drawings prepared for public inspection, it is difficult to 
see how the collection could have been bettered. This does 
not mean, if you please, that it is the best thing under the sun, 
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or that the collection is something to fill the heart of every 
architect and architectural student with pride and joy ; it is 
simply as good as we do. Like the manufacturer who boasts 
that his exhibit at the Fair consists only of stock goods taken 
from his regular lines, the architects of America may justly 
claim to have sent only the drawings they had on hand. No 
one could accuse them of getting up displays especially for the 
occasion. It is, to put it bluntly, a stock exhibit, arranged and 
selected with a little more than the usual care. One must 
protest, however, against the old drawings, the relics of ancient 
competitions with which the collection is crowded. 

As is usual in American architectural exhibitions the draw- 
ings are chiefly facades. Few sections and plans are shown, 
and no hint whatever given of the influence which current 
methods of construction have upon architectural design. The 
two great strong points of American architecture, the country 
house and the high building, are illustrated in a variety of ways 
and in a variety of styles. On the whole the country house is 
sufficiently well illustrated, as is also the country church. The 
high building is scarcely as well represented as it should have 
been. Apparently the canons of taste of the different com- 
mittees differed so widely, and so much difference of opinion 
exists as to what constitutes a well-designed high building, that 
almost anything could get in and did so. Yet some fine draw- 
ings of fine buildings are shown, notably a very large water- 
colour of the Ames building in Boston, which notwithstanding 
its size, scarcely does the structure justice. Mr. Bruce Tice 
exhibits his wonderful study for a thirty-two storey office 
building, which the Mew York Sun, when it has nothing else 
to say, is constantly threatening to build. No drawing is more 
likely to attract the attention of foreign visitors than this is; it 
is a very serious attempt to solve a very difficult problem, It 
is, however, only an attempt, and should not be considered a 
finality. Some notion of the incompleteness of the collection 
may be gathered from the fact that Messrs. Adler & Sullivan 
are represented only by a single drawing, that of their Union 
Trust Building at St. Louis, and which, strangely enough, is 
hung apart from the mass of the drawings. 

After inspecting the English drawings, one returns to the 
American collection with a sense of satisfaction. It is difficult 
to imagine a less representative collection than that purporting 
to illustrate the work of the British architects. If the 
American architects have gone back five or six years to unearth 
old drawings, the English have gone back twenty or more. 
In fact, some of the drawings are so ancient that it requires no 
stretch of the imagination to suppose that they have remained 
in this country since the Philadelphia Centennial. A very large 
part of the English collection was apparently selected on the 
grounds that anything would do for America, and accordingly 
anything was sent. Yet, though there was every reason for 
making the collection a representative one, it is impossible for 
any one who has followed the development of English archi- 
tecture as reflected in the illustrated professional press to 
accept it as such. English architects can do better than they 
nae shown here ; why, then, did they not give some evidence 
of it ? 

And they have. For, bad as many of the English drawings 
are, there are many others which are not only very good in 
their way but absolutely so, and go far to redeem the general 
degradation of the collection. Many drawings are almost 
microscopic in scale, which, though well suited to the style of 
rendering employed, is quite improper for representing im- 
portant architectural construction. In fact, whatever be the 
mode of rendering adopted, the English architects seem to 
prefer a much smaller scale than is usual in this country. 
Many of our own drawings are entirely too small, but the 
English architects are much worse. Most of the large draw- 
ings shown in the English section are very bad indeed, both in 
subject and in rendering, though whether all these things be 
connected organically it is impossible to say. For design the 
English section has little to interest American visitors, but in 
architectural draughtsmanship it has much both of interest and 
of value, and that notwithstanding the presence of some very 
bad drawings. 

Strangely enough, the French make the poorest architec- 
tural display, England, France, Germany and Americe. being 
the only nations which make any pretence at illustrating 
architecture to any extent. The entries in the catalogue show 
75 numbers for France and 144 for Great Britain ; the former 
includes an unusual proportion of decorative sketches, so that 
the actual number of architectural drawings is very small. 
This must be a great disappointment to the Frenchites of 

America, as before the exposition opened they must have 
anticipated worshipping at the shrine in Jackson Park and 
calling upon the world to do likewise. As a matter of fact there 
is nothing in the French section which warrants in the least 
the marvellous hold French architecture and its system have 
upon architects in America. Neither is there any special 
indicatior. that French architects are doing any important 
public or private work at this time. If one takes out the 
drawings for foreign. structures—and it may be well to note 


that no hint is given of their actuality or not—there is very’ 
little French work left, and if from this is removed the restora- 
tions and studies of the antique and Medizval remains there is. 
almost nothing left to show either what French architecture is- 
doing or can do. In its way, therefore, the French collectiom 
of architectural drawings is much more disappointing than the 
English, since one naturally expects more of it. The most 
noticeable drawings are the restorations and studies, a kind of 
work which forms a delightful pastime for French architects,. 
and especially for French architectural students, and which is 
not known in this country save to those personally familiar with 
the methods and processes of French architecture. All these 
drawings are on a very large scale, offering a most delightful 
contrast to English and American work in this respect, and 
they are further noticeable in actually illustrating the con- 
structive features. In other words, when a French architect 
makes a drawing he produces an architectural illustration. To 
him, as to every right-minded architect, the plan and sections,. 
as well as elevations, are more important than the production, 
of picturesque drawings. He does not disdain perspectives, 
but the plan and sections are more essential. And yet with alb 
the following of French ideas in current American architecture 
this very important feature has been overlooked. This is the 
chief lesson the French drawings at Chicago teach ; no one- 
must look for originality or even design. 

The German drawings are noticeable for their really im- 
mense. size and generally uninteresting design. Large as the 
French drawings are, they are greatly exceeded by many of 
those in the German section. And these gigantic drawings are 
very useful to study, and are one of the few things American 
architects may profitably take heed of. The-smallest building. 
is a large object to depict on paper, and the building can be so- 
much more readily studied, the detail can be so much better 
illustrated, the whole effect is so much clearer in a large draw- 
ing that it is much to be regretted that current American prac- 
tice is towards small ones. At all events, no greater contrast 
than the immense drawings of the Germans and the minute 
pictures of the English architects could be imagined, and the 
advantages are clearly on the side of the former. Quite a 
number of these drawings are done in Indian ink, and others. 
in crayon with a stump pencil, the result being a lithograph-like 
drawing such as is not shown by any other body of architects. 
The professional man can find no more profitabie occupation 
at the Fair than making a comparative study of the styles of 
rendering in vogue in the different countries, all of which are 
very well illustrated there. But apart from the interest 
attached to the rendering, there is little of value in the German 
architectural drawings. Like the English and French, the 
Germans seemed to have thought it desirable to send some 
drawings made years ago, a number of which have evidently 
been included. More interesting than the drawings are the 
plaster models of German buildings, likewise shown in the 
Fine Arts Palace, where they make an imposing show from: 
their large size. The most important of these is a model of the 
German Houses of Parliament at Berlin, executed on quite a 
large scale, which shows the detail very fairly. The building 
is a familiar one to American architects, and therefore it need 
not be described here. French in conception, it is carried out 
with a German feeling of uncertainty and unfamiliarity with the- 
style that robs it of natural expression. Two models of 
Romanesque churches, one a memorial to the first emperor, 
the other the Gnadenkirche in Berlin, are also shown. Both 
are new buildings designed in the German historic Roman- 
esque, which may very properly be called the German national 
style. They thus gain a special interest as pointing, perhaps, 
to a revival of a former style, in which German architects once 
worked with freedom and ability, and which was susceptible of 
a higher development than it received. 


TESSER. 
Roman Construction in Brick and Stone. 


HE Romans at a very early period adopted two distinct: 
methods of construction, which they were accustomed to- 
combine in their buildings—the construction with squared and 
fitted stones, and that with rubble or brick. The former was 
employed by them only as a thick facing composed of large 
blocks laid together without mortar, united by gudgeons andi 
cramps of metal or even of wood, behind which they threw’ 
masses of small stones or gravel embedded in an excellent 
mortar. The vaults were made of principal arches or ribs of 
cut stones or of bricks, with a filling in of concrete. This con— 
struction imposed on Roman architects plans. peculiarly their 
own, composed of massive piers as points of support for the 
springing of their vaults. In these constructions there were no: 
walls, properly speaking, but isolated points of resistance, 
“connected together by certain walls or screens, comparatively 
‘light, as they had no weight to support. The arrangements of 
' plan, necessarily resulting from this principle, were: admirably 
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adapted to vast edifices containing numerous apartments for 
various uses, as, for instance, halls surrounded by an agglomera- 
tion of smaller rooms or chambers of different form, size and 
height, with passages, staircases, &c. 


Choragic Monuments. 

There was a custom among the Greeks, when a wealthy 
individual gave a theatrical or musical entertainment, for the 
performers to contend with each other for the prize of superior 
skill, and to erect a monument to the honour of him who dis- 
played the greatest powers. The person who gave the enter- 
taipment was called Choragus, and hence the monument 
obtained the name of the Choragic monument. Many such 


monuments are spoken of as having existed in Greece, the | 


amost celebrated of which was that which was constructed by | 


Lysicrates, when he filled the part of a Choragus. The people 
of Athens seem to have presented a tripod to the Choragus 
who had given the best entertainment, while he himself 
defrayed the expense of building the monument, on the top of 
which the tripod was placed. There is a little confusion in the 
accounts of this matter, for some writers speak of the monu- 
ments as if they were erected to the honour of the Choragus 
who gave the entertainment, while others refer to it more as 
.an honour paid by the Choragus himself to one of his guests. 


The word Choragus was accepted in a different sense hy the | 


‘Greeks and Romans, the former of whom designated by that 
name the person at whose expense the chorus and decorations 
for a dramatic and musical entertainment were provided ; 
whereas with the Romans the Choragus was simply the director 
or master of the chorus, an official whom the Greeks named 
Chorodidasculus. A very beautiful mosaic has been found in a 
‘house in Pompeii, representing the Choragus, or master of the 
chorus, instructing his actors in their parts. He is represented 
as sitting on a chair in the Choragium, or place devoted to 
‘these rehearsals, surrounded by performers ; at his feet, on a 
‘stool, are the various masks which were used; another is 
behind him on a pedestal. These-he seems about to distribute. 


‘One of the actors, assisted by another, is putting his arms | 


through the sleeves of a thick shaggy tunic, while the Choragus 


appears to be addressing him who has lifted his mask that he | 


amay show by the expression of his countenance his attention to 
what is being said. 
crowned with a wreath, playing on the double flute, or perhaps 
‘tuning the instrument. Two of the figures are merely covered 
round the loins with goatskins. The Choragic monument of 
Lysicrates in Athens is a cylindrical building about 7 feet in 
‘diameter, with a circular range of columns supporting an 
entablature. On the frieze of this entablature are some bas- 
reliefs. The inscription states that “ Lysicrates of Cicinna, 
son of Lysitheides, was Choragus. The tribe of Acamas 
obtained the victory in the chorus of youths. Theon was the 
flute-player. Lysiades, an Athenian, was the teacher of the 
‘chorus. Enanetus was Archon.” The sculptured frieze 
extends round the building, and is not above 9g or Io inches in 
height. Its style of execution is in mezzo-relievo, or half-relief, 
midway between such bas-reliefs as the frieze of the Parthenon 
cand such alto-relief as the metopes of the same building. The 
subject depicted is one of those strange mythological stories in 
which the Athenians seem to have taken so much delight—the 
‘story of Bacchus and the Tyrrhenian pirates. 


The Roman Fora. 

In most of the great Roman cities the forum was a large 
open space, corresponding with the agora of the Greeks, where 
the citizens used to meet to transact public business, and in the 
‘early ages of Rome to try legla causes. It was from this last 
named circumstance that the word “forum” became so closely 
connected with judicial matters. There were buildings and 
colonnades surrounding the forum, and one especial feature 
seems to have been a shaded walk or ambulatory formed of 
-some kind of roofed colonnade. There were two varieties of 
the forum, one of ‘these was for the transaction of judicial and 
political affairs, while the other was for trading and commercial 
matters. There were at Rome, when the city was at its height, 
mo fewer than seventeen fora. These were named, either from 
the persons who founded them or from the chief purposes to 
which they were devoted, as follows :—Antonini, Archemorium, 
-Argentarium, Augusti, Boarium, Czesaris, Cupidinis, Nerve, 
Olitorium, Piscarium, Piscatorium, ‘Pistorium, Romanum, 
Sallustii, Suarium, Tauri, Trajani, Transitorium and Vespasiani. 
“Of these seventeen twelve are utterly destroyed, there being 
traces only left of the Fora Romanum, Nerve, Trajani, 
Boarium and Piscatorium. The Forum Romanum or Roman 
Forum Zar excellence, is the one to which modern attention 
has been most bestowed. It is situated in a narrow valley 
‘between the Palatine and Capitoline hills, near the Tiber. It 
is not exactly known what was the area which it covered, but 
this area was undoubtedly very large. Originally there were 
‘shops, schools and private houses on the site, but afterwards it 
‘became profusely decked with temples, statues, basilicee or 
courts of justice, curiz, rostra, triumphal columns and arches. 
‘These rostra were a kind of pulpit to which orators ascended 


In the middle ‘of the picture is a female | 


when they wished to address the people. There were on one 
or other of the bounding lines. of the Forum the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator, the Temple of Romulus, the Temple of Dii 
Penates, Temple of Venus, Temple of Victory, &c., together 
with so many other buildings, that if these temples bore only 
a small ratio to those of Greece in beauty, the Forum must have 
been a spot of almost unparalleled magnificence. The forum 
at Pompeii, which was constructed in the Greek style, cannot 
however be altogether considered, if we are guided by the 
authority of Vitruvius, a truly Greek agora, which this author 
states was to be made square in form. It has, however, many 
Greek features. The Pompeian forum is of an oblong shape, 
surrounded on three sides with rows of columns, forming, with 
the advanced columns of the various buildings, a colonnade or 
ambulatory ; above this there was a second, if we may judge 
from the remains of stairs at several places at the back of the 
colonnade. The fourth side of the forum is enclosed with two 
arches placed on each side of a large hypeethral temple, called 
the Temple of Jupiter. On the west side are the prisons and 
the granary, with an enclosed court before it and the 
prisons ; the Temple of Venus and the Basilica; and on the 
natrow side, opposite the Temple of Jupiter, are three build- 
ings generally considered to be the Curiz and Atrarium. On 
the east side is an enclosure the use of which has not been 
determined, the Chalcidicum, the Temple of Mercury, the 
Senaculum, and a building supposed to be a large eating- 
house, generally known by the name of the Pantheon, 
in front cf which are the Tabernz Argentariz. The enclosed 
area of the forum was paved with large square pieces of 
marble, and the sides of the area were adorned with statues. 


| Opposite the curiz and a short way from them is a small 


triumphal arch. The forum was closed at night with iron- 
barred gates, and it does not appear that chariots were admitted 
into it, as the pavement of the streets terminates at the back 
of the colonnade. The columns of the ambulatory are of the 
Greek Doric order, and were being restored in the same style, 
though with better materials, at the time the city was destroyed. 
The columns were arzostyle, and the architraves were most 
probably of wood, as we may infer from their being destroyed 
while the porch and cornice of. stone remain. 


Egypt in Rome. 


When a regular intercourse between Egypt and Rome 
became established, some private Romans erected altars to 
Serapis and other Egyptian deities. But in 58 B.c, the Roman 
senate forbade the worship of the Egyptian gods, and ordered 
their altars and temples to be demolished. The people, how- 
ever, seem to have been so much taken with the Egyptian gods 
that the command of the senate was ineffectual, and new 
temples were soon erected, so that in the year 50 B.C. the senate 
issued a second decree that the temples should be demolished. 
But in 43 B.C. the senate was obliged to allow the building of a 
new temple of Isis and Serapis in the Circus Flaminius, and 
henceforth their worship remained unmolested. This temple 
was magnificently adorned by the Emperor Alexander Severus. 
Serapis was considered by the Romans as the god of the heal- 
ing art, and he was supposed to cure sick persons if they passed 
a night in his temple. The head of Serapis is represented in 
many’ ancient works of art ; his features are peculiarly mild and 
soft, but are expressive of a mysterious reserve. On the 
Egyptian monuments no figure has yet been discovered which 
might with certainty be regarded as a representation of Serapis. 
At Alexandria the worship of Serapis was abolished in the 
reign of Theodosius the Great by the Archbishop Theophilus. 


Basilican Churches in Germany. 


According to Moller there are no buildings now in Germany 
which can be confidently referred to the ninth century ; but in 
the tenth and .eleventh centuries important additions were 
made to the architectural riches of that country by the erection 
of the cathedrals of Spires, Worms and Mentz and other struc- 
tures. The churches of those centuries resemble in many par- 
ticulars the Roman basilicas. The leading form is a long 
parallelogram with side naves, a strongly marked cross nave, 
which represents the arms of the cross, on whose intersection there 
is frequently a louvre. The chancel ends with a semicircle in the 
plan, and the whole has very thick walls, with comparatively 
small openings, and without any tall or aspiring pillars. In the 
windows, gates and arched sides the semicircle is seen. The 
nave is high ; the covering frequently consists of groined vault- 
ing, but raised in the shape of cupolas, and often with flat 
timber coverings ; in the exterior the gable is usually of little 
inclination, and in the upper part of the building there are 
rows of small pillars in the wall. The horizontal line still pre- 


| dominates generally on the whole exterior, contrary to the style 


of building of the thirteenth century, in which all the parts of 
the building seem to aim at rising still higher. The profiles of 


| the parts and ornaments are almost all, without exception, of 


antique origin, and several, as for instance the continually re- 
curring attic base, are perfectly correct in their forms, From 
what has been stated it is evident that the invention of this 
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style of church-building can by no means be claimed by the 
Germans, though there are. in the composition, as well in the 
parts as in the fou ensemble, many individual peculiarities in 
these buildings, the attentive examination of which fills us with 
a high respect for the taste and technical ability of their 
builders. Most of these German churches had vaulted roofs, 
one consequence of which was that square piers had to be used 
instead of columns at:the side of the nave, in order. to afford a 
support strong enough for the pressure of the vault. In other 
buildings of the time, however, such as the convent church at 
Paulinzell, near Rudolstadt, that of Schwarzach, near Rastadt, 
and that of Ilbenstadt, in Wetteravia, there are flat roofs and 
isolated columns instead of vaulted roofs and piers or grouped 
columns. 
Vanbrugh and Wren. 

In comparing Vanbrugh with Wren it is necessary to bear 
in mind that the one built mansions and the other churches ; 
that the one wanted turrets and chimney-stacks, while the 
other wanted steeples. Vanbrugh’s turrets and chimneys and 
general plan departed much from the Palladian or Italian 
style which Jones had introduced into England ;.and_ as 
-Palladio was regarded as the great name of the profession, 
the original thinker (for so Vanbrugh seems to have been, 
whether his designs ‘be approved or not) was attacked uncere- 
moniously. Swift, Pope and Horace Walpole all exercised 
their wit at his expense. Allan Cunningham says, “ There is 
no architecture which excels that of Vanbrugh in the poetic 
effect and richness of its combination ; and this, which I 
conceive to be a merit, has been railed against as his main 
blemish. It is true that he has departed wholly from the 
severity of Grecian models; but so had the great Italian 
artists, and likewise Wren, whom no one has ever yet accused 
of want of Classic taste. He has, in my opinion, obeyed the 
spirit and violated the letter of the old Classic law. He has 
avoided the rank above rank of columns so common in the 
works of Jones and Wren, and with a more poetic eye than 
either, has grouped his building, with all its cupolas, pediments, 
pavilions, clustered chimneys and statues, in a way at once 
original and harmonious, and which gratifies all admirers of 
picturesque magnificence. It has been justly remarked by 
Dallaway that he had the art of grouping his chimneys till 
they resembled pinnacles, or of connecting them into an 
arcade, by which the massiveness of the building was much 
relieved. He was, indeed, a great master of perspective, and 
nothing can be finer than the summits of his houses ; he 
always raises a central point of attraction, and groups 
pinnacles, peaks, towers, domes and pavilions round it, unit- 
ing them into a splendid whole, regarding little the rules of 
Classic art, but obeying those of poetic composition.” 


Anatomical Representations by Ancient Artists. 


Among the works in the Gallery of Statues in the Vatican 
are two marble copies of anatomical preparations, which afford 
a practical contradiction to the widely-diffused opinion that the 
ancients did not found their knowledge of anatomy on the study 
of the human body. These works are unique of their kind, 
and were probably originally in some Temple of A£sculapius. 
The one represents the skeleton of the chest, the other the 
viscera contained in it, which are laid open by a skilful incision. 
It may be reasonably inferred that they were looked upon as of 
pathological importance, as sculptured memorials of various 
states of disease, often very characteristically represented, 
frequently occur among the votive monuments mostly formed 
of terra-cotta, but occasionally also of bronze. Among the 
latter especially are found representations of lymphatic 
abscesses and. cedematous swellings which excite astonishment 
by the profound knowledge they display of these states of 
disease. Considered as works of art, the two pieces in the 
Hall of Statues do not possess similar merit. On the contrary, 
that lifelike character usually displayed even in the least satis- 
factory remains of this species of representation is missed, 
unless indeed the characteristic points intended to be brought 
forward have been hitherto overlooked. 


Painting in the Dark Ages. 


The whole period from the establishment of Christianity in 
the fourth and fifth centuries until the revival of the arts 
and letters has been familiarly termed the dark ages. There 
can, however, be scarcely a question that the darkness is some- 
what reciprocal, that is, the dark ages are those. of which we 
are ignorant. The darkness is more subjective than objective. 
Certainly the historian of art has little information to offer 
concerning this long period. The mosaic and the manuscripts 
both show that the arts were not extinct, and from some few 
MSS. it is evident that painting was still much cultivated in 
Constantinople about the fifth and. sixth centuries. The 
monks, however, were probably the. principal artists. Almost 
incessant wars, pests and famines had driven those studiously 
inclined, as much as the religiously disposed, to seek the 
retirement and protection of the cloister, and rendered the 
convents the chief conservatories of literature and the arts. 


‘Many monasteries of the Middle Ages attained celebrity by the 


ingenuity of ‘their artists. Among these is particularly 
deserving of mention the convent of St. Gall, in Switzerland. 
Tutilo, or Tuotilo, and Notker, monks of this convent, were the 
most celebrated painters, sculptors and gold-workers of their 
time in Germany. Tutilo was particularly distinguished ; he 
was contemporary with the Abbot Salomo of Saint Gall 
(891-921), who was a great patron of art, and he made for him 
a golden crucifix of wonderful workmanship. An old German 
writer of the name of Ekkehard speaks of Tutilo as “ mirificus. 
aurifex.” He was, however, also musician, poet, orator and 
statesman. The Emperor Charles the Thick complained that 
such a man should be immured in a convent. A celebrated 
picture or image of the Virgin, which was long an object of 
veneration at Metz, was the work of this monk. Lessing: 
supposes that this Tutilo, or Tuotilo, was the same person as- 
the Theophilus Presbyter, who wrote a Latin treatise on 
painting—* De omni Scientia Artis Pingendi”—called also 
“ Theophili Presbyteri Diversarum Artium Schedula.” 


Italian Gothic, 


In Italy, if the vertical principle was adopted the horizontal 
principle was not discarded, and the latter was a constant check 
on the tendencies of the former. The Italian architects, obey 
ing their employers, but obeying with reluctance, never ac- 
quainted themselves with the rules, the proportions and the 
arrangements through which the northern architects produced 
successful results. They worked at random, and consequently 
made mistakes ; they consented to imitate, but they sought no- 
more and neither caught the spirit of the original nor struck 
out new paths of their own. In Italy the west part of the 
building retained its monotonous form. The temple and its 
pediment were still the leading idea. One principal cause of 
the inferiority of Italian buildings in the Pointed style arose 
from the habitual separation of the belfry from the church ;, 
this separation deprived the Italian churches of that feature 
through the help of which the west fronts of northern cathedrals. 
are so much ennobled and embellished. The usual decoration 
of the west front of Italian churches is a large wheel-of-fortune: 
window in the centrical compartments, the spokes of which are 
composed of little pillars that radiate from the nave. The 
portals are rich and elaborate, exhibiting a variety of mouldings 
and ornaments which are executed with great skill and elegance, 
The windows, whether at the sides or the ends, are seldom of 
large dimensions ; the tracery with which they are enriched 
would be considered meagre on this side of the Alps; the 
windows of the clerestory are always insignificant. The 
windows add but little to the general appearance of the build- 
ing. The external decoration of Italian churches of this-period 
arises less from the forms than from the materials employed 
and the manner in which they are disposed. The front and 
even the sides of the fabric are enriched with panels of marble 
of various shapes, sizes and colours. Rome, wedded. to her 
own habits, always regarded the Pointed style with disdain and 
has never admitted it in buildings of importance, except in the 
decoration of distinct and subordinate parts, such as taber- 
nacles, shrines and tombs, with the single exception of the 
chapel of the Scala Santa, which is on a small scale. 


Greek Temples as Standards. 


Modern architects have long known that all the temples of 
Greece differ in the symmetry of their parts according to the 
height and general character of the ground on which they 
stand and over which they are to be approached. They have 
learned that in these things, as in many others, there is a 
certain spirit of compromise which is not at variance with the 
strictest principles, while it abates the harshness of. thein 
application. And as in music the tuning of an instrument is- 
merely a mechanical process, whereas the harmonising of the 
chords afterwards makes trial of the ear and genius of an. 
accomplished musician, so, in the other arts, taste and genius 
are required nicely to arrange those modifications which give a 
charm to the whole, but are never perceived except in the 
general effect. Thus it was left to Professor Cockerell and to 
the Germans who followed him jn the inquiry, to discover that. 
in the Parthenon and Temple of Theseus there is not one 
straight line. Not only, as any eye will easily detect, the: 
tapering lines of each column, converging from the bottom of 
the shaft to the top, are curves, no one of which can be- 
described from.a single centre, but the axes themselves con-- 
verge also to assist the perspective of height ; and this in a 
different degree, with reference to the different height of the: 
ground the temple covers. Then, again, the ground-plan alse: 
is of curves. The columns both of the portico and sides stand. 
on convex lines. The converging of the axes of the columns is- 
very distinctly shown in the diagrams even of that old but 
beautiful work of Stuart’s. The convex.lines of the, ground- 
plan have been very ably reasoned upon by Mr. Pennethorne, 
and may be observed by looking along the face or side from an: 
angle of either of these buildings, All the lines of the archi- 
traves, pediments and peristyles are also curved. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL: 
ELEVATION TO SUFFOLK STREET. SOUTH AND EAST ELEVATIONS. 
(MESSRS, ESSEX, NICOL & GODIJDMAN, ARCHITESTS.) 


STRASBOURG. 


LONDON’S LATEST BRIDGE, 


HAT the metrcpolis of the world should possess the very 
best means of crossing the river upon whose banks it is 
situated and that such a convenience has in some respects been 
long delayed are alike self-evident propositions. For many 
years the inhabitants of Bermondsey and Rotherhithe on the 
south, and the toilers in Shadwell and other places on the 
north, have called for some easy pathway by which they might 
approach each other. Subways and steam ferries having proved 
themselves totally inadequate to meet the demand, there was a 
unanimous conclusion that the only way of overcoming the 
difficulty was the construction of a new bridge. 

Opposition was raised to this proposal by those who con- 
sidered that the erection of a bridge, which would probably 
interfere with the traffic on the river, would produce the direst 
results to the trade of the City. No doubt it is a grand and 
impressive sight—especially to foreigners—to watch the pro- 
gress of the many-vessels laden with merchandise making their 
way along the “ Pool.” To destroy this exhibition and London’s 
wealth might in some measure lessen the prestige of the 
capital. ; : 

The congested state of the traffic on London Bridge and its 
approaches and how to decrease it was one of the burning 
questions continually discussed in the Court of Common 
Council, and angry expressions were used when any ideas of 
alterations in the structure were openly advocated, especially 
the suggestion to widen the bridge by means of an iron path- 
way on either side. The latest figures as to the number of 
persons and vehicles entering the City by London Bridge have 
supported in the strongest manner the demands for a new 
approach to;the metropolis. These figures reveal to us that in 
twenty-four hours 107,421 persons and 14,367 vehicles crossed 
London Bridge. 

Bills on this subject were continually before Parliament ; 
the public companies who promoted them endeavoured to 
perpetuate an evil which the City and other authorities had 
been striving to destroy, for while efforts were being made by 
the City Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
free Kew and other bridges, private persons, for their own gain, 
were anxious to establish a new toll-bridge in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the Tower of London. 

It was not at all likely that such an attempt to perpetuate a 
dying system would be allowed to establish itself. The Cor- 
poration of London, represented by the Bridge House Estates 
Committee, stepped forward and offered to spend 750,000/. in 
the construction of a bridge which should cross the river from 
Horselydown on the south to the Tower on the north, the 
bridge to be named the Tewer Bridge. 

The fund out of which it was proposed to construct the new 
bridge is derived from property situated in the City of London, 
Middlesex, Surrey, Kent and Essex, and according to the last 
printed statement of the Corporation accounts, the sum of 
169,186/. 5s. 83d. was received as rents and in other ways 
during the year 1891. The property of the Bridge House 
Estates had been so judiciously managed that the Corporation 
was in a position to borrow enough money to construct the 
bridge without asking a farthing in the way of taxation from 
the already overburdened taxpayers of the metropolis. 

During seven years as many schemes had been rejected by 
Parliament, none were considered satisfactory. It was in 1884 
that the Court of Common Council unanimously accepted a 
design prepared by Mr. Horace Jones (afterwards Sir Horace), 
the city architect. This design suggested a bascule or lifting 
bridge, and the idea was so simple and easy to be carried out 
that the Tower Bridge Act received the Royal assent on 
August 14, 1885. 

Two designs had been placed together for the approval of 
the Court of Common Council ; one was for a swing bridge, the 
other for the bascule bridge just mentioned. The swing bridge 
had two disadvantages : first, traffic of all kinds would have to 
be suspended during the opening of the bridge; and secondly, 
the sweep of the bridge would prevent the berthing of vessels 
within the radius of the platform. 

The advantages of the bascule bridge were at once acknow- 
ledged ; it was to be a low-level bridge, having mechanical 
openings “to admit,” as the Act said, “at all times of the tide 
vessels navigating the said river.” The roadway for passengers 
would be continuous night and day ; no matter how often the 
.bridge would be opened, no foot passenger would ever be 


| 


| delayed ; the vehicular traffic would only be interrupted occa- 


sionally for a short time. It was confidently stated that the time 
to be taken by the opening of the bridge might be counted by 
seconds. It had been ascertained by observation that on an 
average only twenty-five vessels passed Irongate Stairs daily, 
and these would only venture to pass through the bridge at 
certain conditions of the tide; ordinary steamers and the 
greater part of the river craft would be able to pass under the 
bridge at all times. 

By the system as arranged, except when part is open for the 
passage of vessels, a passenger can pass along the low-levell 
bridge till he reaches the other side ; if, in his journey, he finds. 
the centre roadway open, he mounts by means of a staircase or 
a passenger lift to a second roadway aboye the open roadway,. 
and so he completes his journey. The delay, if any, would be 
but trifling to the pedestrian, it would not be much more for the 
vehicular traffic. 

The order of things was to be reversed in the building of 
the Tower Bridge. Our fathers constructed bridges so that 
the water traffic was seriously injured ; in the case of the Tower 
Bridge, it was laid down as a law that the land traffic was 
always to give way to the water traffic. 

The Prince of Wales, representing Her Majesty, laid the 
foundation-stone of the new bridge on June 21, 1886. Not long 
after Sir Horace Jones died, and Mr. John Wolfe Barry, whose 
aid had been called in as engineer, took the whole charge of 
the work. 

Since that time, with various delays, the work has been pro- 
gressing- It now presents a very imposing and finished 
appearance, and in some quarters it is even hoped that it will 
be completed and opened in the autumn of the present year. 

The Tower Bridge will undoubtedly show a great triumph 
of engineering science, and for some years will prove one of the 
sights of London. This will not, however, be accomplished. 
without an immense amount of labour and determination to. 
overcome obstacles. 

To prepare the foundations a series of iron caissons, each 
about 28 feet square, were lowered into the river, the caissons 
at each end being in the form of an angle. Between each 
caisson was left a space of 24 feet ; into these spaces timber 
piles were next driven, and the caissons thus rendered con- 
tiguous. 

A Priestman mechanical grab or digger now assisted the 
work of the divers, and the gravel and soil from the interior of 
the caissons were removed. When a depth of 27 feet of soi} 
had been removed, concrete was filled in up to the level of the 
river bed. On this concrete a continuous wall was built. This 
wall was faced with Cornish granite, backed up with brickwork ;, 
it is 70 feet in width and 195 feet in length, 

Four enormous hollow steel columns, 120 feet in length, 
were then placed in position on the granite ; these reach to the 
underside of the high-level foot-bridge, and attain a height of 
140 feet above high-water mark, cross-girders binding together 
each pair of columns. 

The masonry, which starts from the same platform as the 
steel columns, will on completion completely hide them, the 
pinnacles and architectural details reaching some 60 or 70 feet 
above the foot-bridge. From the inner of these columns 
stretches the foot-bridge ; this has been constructed on the 
cantilever system, and so required no scaffolding. 

In addition to the two towers in the centre of the bridge 
there will be a smaller tower onthe north and south sides of the 
bridge. Between each larger tower and its smaller neighbour 
will stretch the suspension chains, weighing a ton to a foot ; 
the chains will be passed over the shorter towers and anchored 
some 40 feet deep in the ground. The fixed roadway, extend- 
ing some 270 feet on both sides of the central towers, is con- 
stiucted of 15 cross girders, with smaller longitudinal girders 
between them. 

The only movable portions of the bridge are the bascule 
leaves ; these project 100 feet beyond the face of the pier, and 
are each constructed of four main girders; they are each 
pivoted on a huge steel pivot shaft, 21 inches in diameter, andi 
extend from side to side of the roadway of the pier. The four 


| girders of each bascule leaf are extended 46 feet beyond the 


pivot shaft, these shorter ends being loaded to a counterpoise. 
with the bascule itself. Each leaf of the opening span, including: 
roadway and counter-balance weights, will weigh 950 tons. , 

Both bascules are identical in construction, They are 
being rivetted in a vertical position, so that not till they are 
both completed will they be lowered across the central span. 
These leaves will be under perfect control ; they will be raised 
and lowered by hydraulic engines, of which there will be two 
sets on each pier, one for general use, the other to assist only 
in boisterous weather. 

To provide the necessary hydraulic power, boilers and two 
steam-pumping engines are being constructed. near. the 
southern approach. These will be connected by pipes. with 
six accumulators that are estimated to maintain a pressure ‘on, 


| the hydraulic engines of, 1,000 lbs. to the square inch, but the 


pressure to be generally used will only be 700 lbs. 
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There will be two steam-pumping engines for hydraulic 
machinery, each 360 horse-power, eight large hydraulic engines 
and six accumulators, besides four lifts for passengers. 

The whole bridge will be 940 feet in length. The steepest 
gradient and approach will be 1 in 40; this will compare 
favourably with the steepest of the approaches to London 
Bridge, which is r in 27. The total length of the bridge and 
approaches will be 2,640 feet. 

Nearly a thousand men are employed on the bridge. 
Some idea of the greatness of the undertaking may be gained 
from the estimated quantities ofthe materials to be used, 
viz. :—Bricks, 31,000,000; concrete, 70,500 cubic yards ; 
cement, 19,500 tons*;“granite and other: stones, 235,000 tons , 
iron and steel, 15,000’ tons. 

The contractors are For foundations and northern ap- 
proach, Mr. Johfi™ Jackson; for southern approach, Mr. 
William Webster; for iron and steel-work of superstructure, 
Sir William Arrol & °€o.; for masonry of towers, Messrs. 
Perry & Co. ; for machinery, Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell 
& Co., Limited. Mr. E. W. Cruttwell is the resident engineer. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON. INDUSTRY AND ART. 


N Saturday Mr. Gladstone presented the prizes at the Work- 
men’s Exhibition in the Agricultural Hall, Islington. He 
delivered an address which treated of industrial art among 
other subjects, and:in the course of which the Premier said :— 
This exhibition is as full as possible of interest—first of all, 
with regard to the workman, and secondly, with regard to his 
work. The position of the workman has never in our history 
approached to what it now is ; and its future is still more inte- 
resting and still more charged with great results than its present 
and its immediate past. I rejoice, indeed, that this exhibition 
has been formed and organised under the auspices of the 
Trades Council, which I believe represents a close connection 
and sympathy with those important bodies the trade unions. 
These unions exist and flourish, and they have and have long 
had my hearty wishes.. Their main business has: been to 
organise labour and to contend gallantly, and I rejoice to: say, 
to a large extent effectually, for its interests asa whole. But 
there is another class of interests which are at times in danger 
of being overlooked or undervalued if we allow exclusive atten- 
tion to the interests of labour as a whole. Those are the inte- 
rests of individual labour, not the interests of individuals as 
such, but the supreme and paramount interests of labour in 
promoting by every means that can be devised the individual 
excellence of labour. Therefore I. rejoiced to read, I read with 
the utmost satisfaction the words in which it was announced in 
the preface of the work which explains the nature of the ex- 
hibition, that its purpose was to promote the exhibition and the 
demonstration of individual) workmanship. Well, now, this 
individual workmanship is performed by the labouring men 
whose hands may seem to be full, whose task is rarely or never 
finished, who have allotted to them a number of hours, some- 
times it would seem of crushing labour, sufficient to exhaust 
the whole energies of man. It may be asked, is not this an 
attempt to make additions to the regular course of labour, and 
unsound because it implies labour in excess? I would answer 
the question whether that labour is in excess in the negative. 

I found that negation upon large and general expérience 
which shows that change of labour is in many cases one of the 
very best and most effectual means of relieving men. I know 
one of the most distinguished physicians at this moment—one 


of the most distinguished physicians of the day—and you know | 


well how deep are the anxieties of that profession. But that 
physician goes from place to place and makes it his usual busi- 
ness to occupy these intervals with reading ; and if you were 
to-examine the books he reads you would find they were not 
novels or romances or comic verse, but treatises on meta- 
physics or theology. That is a strong illustration of the 
manner in which change relieves the attitude of the faculties, 
and in -giving them a new application develops new powers 
and rests and refreshes those which had been in another 
direction too much drawn upon. But I will give you, gentle- 
men, a more familiar illustration which I recollect very well. 
In my youth—I will call upon you to believe that, whatever I 
may be now, there was a period when I was young—in my 
youth we were carried principally in mails and stage coaches. 
London discharged.a vast number of them upon the different 
roads that issue from it. I recollect that the road which killed 
the largest number of horses was the Slough road. Well, you 
may be curious to know why it was that the Slough road killed 
the largest number of horses. Most of the roads out of London 
exhibited a great diversity of ups and downs, but for nearly 
thirty miles the Slough road was a dead flat. An ignorant 
person might suspect that that was easy work for the horses, 
but experience told us that it killed more horses than any other. 
And why? It was because the same muscles were constantly 
in action, whereas on the- roads where there were uphill and 
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downhill other muscles were brought into play and another 
form given to the pressure, and the labour was thus able to find 
relief. In the same way when you consider the many cases of 
the grinding uniformity of daily labour, you will understand that 


the case of the Slough road was not without force and meaning, 


Let me give another reason why these exertions are to be 
encouraged. We live in an age singularly illustrated by the 
wondertul and inexpressibly beneficial triumphs of machinery 
and of gigantic economies in the forms of human labour which 
those triumphs have produced. But the working of change 
under the conditions of the world is really uniform in its cha- 
racter, and I believe it may be said that the description of 
labour which the introduction of machinery has so largely sub- 
stituted fot the exertions of the hand is not comparable to the» 
exertions’and the development of the brain. Hand and head 
working together have opportunities in many branches of 
labour which the introduction of machinery, except for those 
who have mechanical genius, tends in some respects to abridge. 
And I rejoice to think that those diversified efforts on the part 
of our skilled working men, of which you have the results in 
this exhibition, have a tendency to give varied openings of 
development for the brain of the workmen and supply a defici- 
ency which may perhaps be found to -exist in the general ten- 
dency to a large division of labour and to a dead uniformity in 
many of the functions which it has to perform. I have said a 
word or two on the subject of the workmen to show why I 
think that exhibitions of this kind are eminently beneficial to 
them. In handwork especially we ought to recollect that great 
competition has to be sustained with other nations of the world. 
And not only this, but we have great lessons to learn from those 
other nations. If we only cross the Straits of Dover we pass 
into the land of a nation whose workmen have distinctions, 
some of which, at any rate, are not yet so fully shown among 
ours. The French working population have been educated in 
the advantages of the tradition of many questions, to a higher 
standard of taste than it has yet been possible for most of the 
British people to fully attain. Nature has endowed them with 
a fineness of finger which affords to us a noble object of imita- 
tion to follow and if possible to excel. 
Well now, you are conversant in the main with what is 
called industrial art, which ranges from the humblest industrial 
art to the highest fine art. When we speak of fine art we 
speak principally of what is dissociated from direct and 
immediate utility. I do not mean that painting, sculpture, 
music, for example, have not utility belonging to them, But-it 
is utility standing in a different relation to the work of art from 
that utility which characterises the objects which are exhibited 
in this building. But let me impress this. I think it is a 
principle of broad application and great importance. Every 
industrial art almost without exception, if not altogether, can 
be brought to partake of the character of a fine art. Now this 
is a principle of vast consequence and one which requires to 
be inculcated, because when you labour upon ‘objects which 
have a palpable, direct and obvious utility, the element of 
beauty which ought to attach to all productions in general is 
apt to be undervalued and placed altogether out of view. I 
should not like to mention any country in the world which has 
been distinguished by ugliness in its industrial productions. 
It would be a very invidious office to undertake. But un- 
doubtedly there are countries which are less distinguished for 
uniting beauty with convenience than other countries, both 
present and in former times. But who are the great teachers 
in this respect? If you want to define them you must go back 
along way. You may learn much from modern countries 5 
you may learn much from the countries'in the western Medi- 
terranean of the period of the later middle age. 
If you want to go to the fountain-head, you must go to that 
small peninsula which was inhabited by the Greeks—you must 
go to a small part of that peninsula, to the small city of Athens. 
It is from her artists that in the year 1893 and in the coming 
years you will have to learn all the most profound, all the most 
important, lessons which are to be learnt by those who desire 
to elevate industry into the regions of art by uniting together 
beauty and convenience. It may sound. to be a strange 
thing, an obsolete idea. But if you choose to leave it obsolete 
and forgotten, I see nothing else for it. But what I mean ‘iS 
that, for those who desire to see useful things made beautiful, 
the means of reviving that old discipline are still at hand ; and 
if you want to see what it did in former times you have nothing 
to do but go into institutions or exhibitions containing utensils 
which have been recovered perhaps from the bowels of the 
earth. Then, not accidentally, not in particular cases, but as a 
general rule, in order to make a thing useful the Greeks never 
found’ it necessary to make it ugly. To a great extent in 
modern times we suppose ourselves to be very free from super- 
stition, and often on occasions when we are not a bit more free 
from superstition than those who have gone before us we 
should find that we have only changed the form of it. : 
But there are many who believe that in the case of industrial 
productions it is a loss of time and pains to think about giving 
to them a character of beauty. It is {this falsehood which we 
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ought, if we can, to tear up by the roots. Let us reply to those | 


who tell us so that, on the contrary, the whole history of Greek 
art is a demonstration of the truth of that important and 
essential principle. Now what is very curious is this—that in 
Greece the effect, or at all events a contemporary phenomenon 
of that sacred wedding, if I may so call it, between industry 
and beauty is that the idea is more fruitful and more abundant 
than in any other country in the world. A most remarkable 
instance of this has occurred quite recently. In the streets of 
Athens there were sold by some casual street boys figures, 
about ten inches or a foot in height, of the human frame made 


of burnt clay, which attracted the attention of some men of | 


practised eye, who recognised. that they were of exquisite 
beauty. They began to purchase them. 
appeared, more buyers appeared, and at last the collectors 
in France, in England, and in other places began to be 
anxious to range these figures among their art objects. 
The figures were found in the tombs of Tanagra, a second- 
rate city in a second-rate province of Greece, in Beeotia, 
which was known as the most stupid, I would rather say the 


More figures | L 
| foundation of all beauty, take a look at the exterior of Salisbury 


least clever and distinguished, of all the provinces of Greece. | 


Think what must have been'the abundance of’ the sense of 
beauty and the power of producing beauty in visible form 
among a people which could afford to throw into. the tombs of 
a second-rate people, of a second-rate city, in’a second-rate 
state, those objects which people are now glad to abstract from 
them and exhibit in the choice cases of the Louvre..or the 
British Museum. 

There is one wonderful art, gentlemen, which I will men- 
tion—the beautiful art of bookbinding. It is one which has 
been scarcely noticed. Books are wonderful things, wonderful, 
above all, with respect to what I may call the soul of the book, 
the words that it contains and the ideas which the words 
convey. But there is also, supposing there were no soul, the 
manufacture of the book historically recorded—the production 
of the book considered as a marketable material object. 
the ‘production of the manuscript in early times, before the 
invention of printing, the beautiful and wonderful character of 
the early printing, and sometimes even now in this degenerate 


That | 


| from this platform, 


century, in later printing, the mere impression of the letters on | 


the page may be carried towards the character of a high art | 


and a fine art, is a thing which people do not generally 
dream of, 

I pass from it to the case of architecture, which is one of 
the fine arts associated with direct and immediate utility. One 
of the groups in this exhibition is connected with the building 
trade. Buildings are many, various and large. Every member 


of each of these trades may rise to be himself a builder, | 
and if he has brains adequate to the work he may rise to be an | 


architect. 


arts= The question is worth asking and worth answering. It 


is because, although different from painting and sculpture in its | 


close association with immediate utility, the results of that art 
are among the noblest and grandest things in the world. What 
is there in this country nobler than our cathedrals, which draw 
from America her most distinguished sons to make cathedral 
tours in England, going from one cathedral to another and 
feeding their hearts and souls upon all the great conceptions 
they suggest and upon the contemplation of those noble monu- 
ments of genius and devotion which they embody? A very 
distinguished writer, Madame de Staél, in -describing St, 
Peter’s, uses an extraordinary expression, which sounds a little 
exaggerated, but in my opinion is not exaggeration. She 
says :—“ The mind of an intelligent person cannot fail to 
receive from the interior of St. Peter’s the suggestion that such 
a work cannot be merely human, but must be superhuman.” 
The road for the builders of this country to become architects 
is an open road. They want gifts, which many of them 
possess. They want more diligence and fortitude, but it is an 
open road. Architecture is an art in which we may learn 
lessons from the past. 

There is this great peculiarity in the remains of early 
Christian architecture. In those remains beauty is not supple- 
mentary and occasional, but uniform and invariable. I am nct 
now speaking of the works which were produced in the later 
middle ages, but of those works which present most of all the 
character of simplicity as their main characteristic. If you 
travel in Ireland, on no account fail to examine the Glenda- 
lough churches. I do not suppose there is one of those churches 
which is 50 feet long. You might build any one of them for 
500/. But every line of every one of these churches is instinct 
with beauty, which the rudest and most untutored can hardly 
fail to recognise. There is a circumstance in architecture 
which terrifies me, and that is the tendency which appears to 
prevail in modern Domestic architecture. I am speaking of 
their exteriors, and I-refer to their redundant ornamentation. 
There are a great number of new buildings in London—I hope 
I am not treading on any one’s toes—with regard to which, if 
you look at them, you will find that the architect had either a 
horror or a dread of leaving bare a single square foot of wall, 
as if there was something indecent in leaving bare a square 


Why is it that architecture is placed among the fine | 


| them, 


foot of wall. Why do you not wage a war against this excess 
of ornamentation? Excess of ornamentation is of all things 
the most hostile to a due appreciation of proportion, because it 
is in proportion to the perception of breadth and beauty and 
line and in the adjustment of lines to one another that the 
essence of the art lies, and in that you will find the hope of 
attaining high excellence in great works. I will go one step 
further ; I will mention to you the case of the exterior of Salis- 
bury Cathedral. The man who wants to know what is beauty 
in stone, beauty not produced by ornamentation, should visit 
Salisbury, for there he will see less ornamentation on the ex- 
terior of the building than in any cathedral, and I believe in a 
great many domestic houses in London. But if you want to 
see what can be done by simple beauty of outline, which is the 


Cathedral. It is a model for all ages and for all countries. 
These are great subjects. They require greater knowledge, 
greater practice, greater aptitude than mine to recommend 
Nevertheless, I offer you my small contribution and 
assure you that I rejoice that, after an interval of some twenty- 
five or thirty years, I find myself addressing this large audience 
I heartily hope that both this exhibition 
may prosper in itself and that it may be received as the foun- 
tain-head and the fertile mother of many other exhibitions 
which shall witness from year to year and generation to genera- 
tion the healthful and vigorous progress ot the people of Eng- 
land in the cultivation of industry in its association with art, 


SOME MASTERS OF ORNAMENT.—II.* 


(Continued from page 79.) 

Nae last lecture dealt with the rise of the Renaissance in 

Italy. Renaissance art in France was at first, and’ for 
awhile, Italian art. It is commonly supposed that its intro- 
duction into France was altogether the doing of Francis I. ; 
but that is not precisely so. Already, during the reigns: of 
Charles VIII. and Louis XII., the wars with Italy had brought 
the French into contact with it, and they had promptly caught 
the infection. The town of Lyons again was on the road to 
Italy, and in direct communication with Florence and Venice, 
where the Italian Renaissance was flourishing ; ships from the 
Italian ports would be continually putting into French harbours, 
and so something of the influence crept no doubt imperceptibly 
across the frontier and round the coast. 

Accordingly we find even before its encouragement by 
Francis a certain amount of Renaissance art in France, although 
of a quiet and unassuming kind, as became an art not yet in 
fashion. 

But it is quite true that to Francis is due the impetus of the 
revival, and it is not without reason that he is called “ Roi dela 
Renaissance.” It was the fashion in those days for princes to 
honour artists; Francis loved them. He would have made 
France of the Valois equal in artistic renown to Florence of the 
Medici ; and even of his successors it must be owned that 
unequal as they may have been to the function of king, the 
Valois were as a rule worthy patrons of art. 

Everyone knows how Francis, to satisfy his perpetual 
craving for embellishment (whether of his famous chateaux, or 
for the temporary /é¢es in which he delighted) imported into 
France Italian artists (Serlio, Rosso, Primaticcio and the rest) 
of more or less note in their own country, but their work is in 
no wise French. . They. worked naturally in the manner to 
which they were born. Side by side with them the native 
Frenchman went on working at first in his own Medizeval way. 
But soon the spell of the idea began to work upon him, and he 
ended in forsaking his old love, enamoured only of the new 
forms. It was in endeavouring in all saiveté to imitate them 
that he developed quite unconsciously a new manner of his 
own—the style Francois 1*°°—which is thus due to the indi- 
genous craftsmen whose Medieval personality is disguised but 
not quite hidden by the elegance of the foreign garb. 

But whilst endeavouring to imitate Italian forms so far as 
they pleased him, he had yet no notion of being enslaved by 
them. It never occurs to him that he is not at liberty to modify 
them to his heart’s content, to play variations upon them as 
may seem good to him., - It is not so much the Classic leafage, 
for example, which he seeks to copy as the living grace of its 
growth, the delicate curve of the scroll, the balance of the orna- 
ment, its new-found beauty—in short, it is that which takes his 
fancy captive and fires his emulation. It is clear, too, of course 
that it would be his best policy as well to acquire the new 
manner, his only chance of obtaining a share of royal patron- 
age. Andso in the sunshine of royal favour the new style 
throve. It was not native to the land, but only transplanted 
into French soil, where for awhile it was cultivated side by 
side with the indigenous Gothic growth, 

But it was inevitable that the full-blown flowers of either 


* From a Cantor Lecture by Mr, Lewis F, Day, published in the 
Fournal of the Society of Arts, 
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kind ‘should be inoculated eventually with the pollen of the 
other multitudinous busy workmen performing the fertilising 
function of the bees, and so was propagated a hybrid growth, 
which grew up into a distinct order of art, distinguishable as 
French Renaissance, the earliest variety of which is known as 
the style of Francois I*t, a style which, if it never quite pro- 
vokes our enthusiasm, charms us always by its gaiety ; a style 
which is seldom expressive of any grave or lofty thought, if 
even capable of such expression, but full of life and liveliness, 
a winning smile, so to speak, on the stern face of architecture. 

It has been laid to the charge of the French king that he is 
responsible for the extermination of Gothic art. That is absurd. 
Living art is not so easily killed by any man, even though he 

be king. The utmost he did was to hasten on events. The 
truth is that the thread of Gothic tradition, weakened by the 
wear of three or four centuries or more, was already stretched 
to the utmost limits of tension; it was ready to snap at any 
moment when Francis came to the throne. But so far from its 
being true to say that he severed it it might more fairly be 
averred that it was he who provided from afar not only the 
strands of newer and stronger fibre, but the deft workmen to 
weave them into it—strengthening for the time, and even pre- 
serving, the life of Medizeval art, at the cost eventually no doubt 
of its identity. 

It takes a modest man to learn of his subordinates, and 
modesty was not among the failings of Primaticcio, to whom we 
may largely attribute—together with many of the merits of that 
brilliant group of designers known as the school of Fontaine- 
bleau—some of its demerits, especially that indulgence in pro- 
nounced relief which is one of its least satisfactory features, 
and which, by the way, came out of the use of stucco—a 
material he had learnt to employ under Giulio Romano. 

I attribute the greater importance to 'Primaticcio because, 
although Rosso, the painter, came to France a year or more 
before him, the former survived Rosso by many years, and at 
the death of that painter returned from Italy (where he was 
collecting antiques for the king) and ,continued to work on at 
Fontainebleau during the reign. of Henri II. and into that of 
his successor. He, therefore, best represents the school of 
Fontainebleau—essentially an Italian school, brilliantly clever, 
but not, as I have hinted, by any means reticent or retiring, 
and so far from hiding its light under a bushel, that it lays 
itself perpetually open to the reproach of asserting itself unduly; 
it is nothing if not declamatory. 

As regards Sebastian Serlio, architect to the king, and, of 
course, a man of great importance and considerable influence 
upon design, he published an important work on architecture 
(not unworthy of the pupil of Peruzzi) which contains some 
good examples of decoration ; but I am not aware that he dis- 
tinguished himself especially by the design of anything very 
noticeable in the way of ornament. He had probably more 
important work to do than to attend much to ornamental detail. 

Among Italian sculptors who greatly influenced French art 
and. French ornament were the brothers Just—Jean and 
Antoine—natives of Florence (for all their French-sounding 
mame), who established themselves at Tours, and who did much 
of that excellent work which we find in Normandy and in the 
chateaux along the Loire. But it is out of the question always 
to identify it. It is so long since, and the years fall like rain. 
Drop by drop they blur and wipe out every trace of the steps 
‘by which it might once have been possible to track the secrets 
of the past. 

Possibly the best known of the French king’s foreign 
protégés was Benvenuto Cellini, who lives for ever in the pages 
of his own picturesque memoirs. The man he presents to us 
is not, perhaps, so much the real Cellini as what Oliver Wendell 
Holmes would call Cellini’s Cellini, the man he would have us 
think he was. Even if the picture is exaggerated, it still goes 
to show how much the man was given to extravagance. — It is 
pretty clear that, whatever his virtues, he pushed them to 
extremes, and that he had the defects of them also. Clever he 
was, prodigiously, but more than appreciative of ‘his own 
ability ; versatile, but without steadfastness ; daring to reck- 
jessness ; full of vitality and energy, under no sort of control ; 
not merely self-reliant, as an artist should be, but boastful to 
the point of braggadocio. . 

And something of all this one may detect in his art—in his 
sculpture, perhaps, but it is not with that that we are concerned 
just now. His sculpture may be all his admirers claim it to be. 
Of its technical merits I suppose there is no doubt at all. It is 
with his ornament that we have to do, and that, for all his 
fame, for all-his training in that best of schools, the workshop, 
is so little sober, serious or restrained, that-one hesitates to call 
it ornament at all. He knew, indeed, how to mount jewels to 
advantage, and he could chase marvellous little figures in gold 
and silver, but his art consists very much in that, and seems to 
end there. His jewellery is wonderful in its way, but the 
effect produced is never proportionate to the artistic effort 
expended upon it. 

In his more important ornamental compositions, if we are to 
attribute the Turin shield to him, the details are too obviously 


put together. It is very much a hotch-potch of figures and 
strapwork, and so on. 

As to the well-known salt-cellar, which is certainly his (with 
the lady and gentleman in undress sitting on opposite edges of 
an over-elaborated bath), it is simply preposterous, and his 
evident pride in it shows conclusively that he had not even the 
rudimentary sense of fitness, without which a man can hardly 
be an ornamentist. 

At Fontainebleau it happens again that, so far as ornament 
is concerned, the’ carver’ is more tasteful than the painter. 
While Primaticcio was declaiming in paint and stucco on the 
upper ‘walls of ‘the Salle Francois I*', Siebecq (who may not 
have been'a Frenchman, but was surely not an Italian) was 
expressing himself, in the panels of the woodwork below, with 
just sufficient emphasis of ornament. Only every other panel 
was as rich as that on the screen; the alternate panels were 
comparatively plain, with only enrichment enough to show that 
they had not been neglected, that it was not from motives of 
economy that the carver stayed his hand, but for the sake of 
simplicity and breadth. As it is the work is rich, but none too 
rich for a king’s palace. 

There is dignity in the ornament, too, owing largely to the 
broad treatment of the central lozenge, with the badge of the 
king and the flat cartouche framing it, and of the smaller 
inscription tablets above and below, which keep it in counte- 
nance. These quiet spaces are perfectly proportioned one to 
another, and contrast very cleverly with the more broken 
surface of the scrollwork and of the loose festoon of fruit. 

The Classic source of inspiration is here more plainly shown 
than usual. There is even a reminiscence of the familiar ox 
skull, so obnoxious to Mr. Ruskin, in the very conventionally- 
rendered skull of an antelope, whose horns pierce the lower 
part of the cartouche—inappropriate enough as a symbol, but 
gracefully designed, as'the whole panel is. 

One would, perhaps, have been disposed to think mere 
highly of Jean Cousin if his praises had been less aggressively 
sounded. To call him the Michel Angelo of the French is to 
court contradiction. He was distinctly an able all-round man, 
equal to the many claims made in those days upon the versa- 
tility of an artist. Architecture and'sculpture were not enough 
for him. He designed also for stained-glass, among other 
things ; and if only half the windows put down to him are his, 
he must have devoted to it great part of his very considerable 
abilities. But it is as a designer for book decoration that he is 
best known. The title-page shown is a favourable example of 
his manner, executed probably in his later years, for it appears 
to have been published after his death. He died only in 1589, 
and brings us, therefore, really to a period not yet under dis- 
cussion ; but as he was born in the very first year of the century, 
it would be awkward to postpone mention of him. 

He was like Michel Angelo in that, at least, that he cared 
more for the human figure than for ornament, and that he used 
for ornament mainly architectural forms. It is seldom that he 
indulges in anything in the way of scroll, arabesque or foliated 
ornament. He deiights in the combination of nude figures 
with the cartouche, which plays by-and-by an: important part 
in the development of ornamental design. In the last two 
illustrations shown there: occurred already the cartouche, but 
here the cartouche is the design, or, at least, the framework of 
the design. 

Among the school of Fontainebleau must be reckoned 
Jacques Androuet du Cerceau, as he was called, from the ring 
or hoop which was the sign of the house where he lived, or, as 
some say, the sign of his father’s wine-shop. He owed some- 
thing, no doubt, to Primaticcio and ‘Rosso, whose work he 
studied, but the school also owed something to him. There is 
a restraint about his ceiling in the Salle Henri I]. at Fontaine- 
bleau (to which I shall have occasion to refer later on) which 
the Italians would not have exercised. ; 

Du Cerceau was an adept in the manipulation of the current 
style, neither quite Italian nor quite French. He did nothing 
very ambitious, but much that was very graceful, especially in 
the way of arabesque. He is extremely well known from his 
engraved work. He was not, like De l’Orme, an architect who 
published merely the results of his: individual study and prac- 
tice, but- an architect who took to engraving. On his return 
from Italy he opened a studio, and published not only his own 
designs, but those of others—collections of designs, in fact. 
How far in rendering them he made them his‘ own is a 
question. a 

Of his “ grotesques,” for example, he only claims part of the 
merit ; and one of the two panels shown is certainly taken 
bodily from‘a print by the Italian Agostino Veneziano, a pupil 
of Marc Antonio, who may himself very possibly be only the 
engraver of the plate. 

Du Cerceau designed wholesale for the French ateliers, 
and by the multitude of his published engravings (some thirteen 
hundred and more),\ which were everywhere copied, as he 
meant them to be, he did something towards the effacement of 
individual and local characteristics and the spread of a more 
uniform:style of design, which became in the end monotonous, ° 
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Neither does ornament owe anything to Bernard Palissy. | 


“He expresses,” says a French critic, “what is most original 
and characteristic in French art.” That is rather hard on 
French art. The ornamental career of Palissy was from bad 
to worse. The medallions and such-like reliefs, glazed with 
white enamel, with which he began, may pass. Not so the 
cups, goblets and dishes which, in the second stage of his 
development, he marbled over with variegated glaze, The 
effect of that was simply nasty. As for the rusticities in 
earthenware which mark the crowning point of his popularity, 
where lizards, snakes, frogs, eels and such-like slimy and uncom- 
fortable creatures are modelled to the life on dishes roughened 
to look like mother earth, and further encumbered with shells 
and what-not in the way of incrustation, nothing could well be 
more unpleasant in effect or more unpardonable in taste. The 
form of this famous ware indicates plainly that it was meant 
not for use but for ornament. It appeals to the eye, and the 
eye will have none of it ; the sense of beauty, to say nothing of 
propriety and restraint, sickens at the sight of it. _ It does not 
even attain the vulgar end of realism at which it aims. 
Whatever effect of reality might have been produced by the 
very clever modelling of the creatures is destroyed by the 
absolute unreality of the unbeautiful colour and the horrible 
sliminess of the glaze. It is rather sad to reflect that the very 
quality which we most admire in the man was probably at the 
root of his artistic inadequacy ; the very stubbornness of his 
nature prevented his learning except in his own dogged and 
devoted but more or less blundering way. Lacking unfor- 
tunately the advantages of education, he had everything to 
learn so far as taste was concerned, and never learnt anything. 
All praise to his industry and perseverance. Grant him 
technique and, so far as modelling is concerned, art. His 
book is a tribute to the dignity of endeavour, but as for orna- 
ment, he had not the remotest perception what it was. 


With Jean Goujon we come back at once to sculpture and 
good taste. He is not directly responsible, that we know of, 
for any great amount of ornament, but there is evidence 
enough of his influence upon the ornament of his time, if only 
in the delicacy of relief which became the fashion, especially 
in wood-carving, for it was he who first showed to the French 
the decorative value of low relief. 

Of the dignified grace which is so characteristic of his 
figures, or even of the decorative instinct with which they are 
disposed within architectural lines, we have not now to do ; 
but if the style of Henri II. is more refined than that of 
Francois I., it is in some degree owing to Jean Goujon. 

French art, however, under the later Valois was influenced 
to some extent by the published works of the German artists 
known by the name of the “Little Masters” ; and before 
discussing it further, it will be as well to go back and see 
what they had been doing. 

The Renaissance in Italy was the outcome of learning, a 
beginning of the scientific spirit. It meant a general seeking 
after culture. The people were interested in it, as they were in 
art, and so Renaissance art grew. 

In France, as I have said, it was the king that introduced 
both the art and the artists proficient in it, who went on 
working in the new country in the manner native to them until 
Frenchmen took a liking to it, or found that their best chance 
of patronage was to work as much as possible in the new 
manner. 

In Germany it was the artists who initiated the movement. 
South Germany was still more intimately connected with Italy 
than France was. Augsburg and Nuremberg (the headquarters 
of German art in the early sixteenth century) were in close 
commercial relations with the Italian cities. The Germans are 
naturally wanderers. Swarms of German students went to 
the famous humanistic universities of Padua and Bologna ; and 
Venice was not so far off but that apprentices who had served 
their time, and had to pass their Wanderjahr before they could 
settle down and call themselves masters, often found their way 
there across the Alps, and came back in love with the beauty 
of Renaissance art ; for it must be confessed their own Gothic 
art was inclined to be over serious and severe, too strictly 
bound in the service of the Church, and the idea that beauty 
was in itself an end worth seeking was a revelation to them, 
and they were fascinated by it. 

Art in those days was entirely in the hands of the artisan, 
happily. There was no distinguished class of fine artists, and 
something of the homeliness of the people shows itself always 
in early sixteenth-century art. The only potentate who in any 
direct way patronised it, and that mainly in the commissioning 
of the famous woodcuts, was the Emperor Maximilian, We 
find accordingly, not, as in France, a vast number of important 
monuments, palaces, chateaux and what-not, but a multitude of 
less pretentious and more popular productions. The master- 
pieces, for example, of Adam Krafft and Peter Vischer were 
produced at the instigation of the citizens of Nuremberg; and 
whilst in England it was King Henry who. was the patron: of 
Holbein, the Darmstadt Madonna. was a commission from the 


Mayor. It was really something like art by the people for the 
people. And the people were always German. 

The very earliest French Renaissance art flattered itself 
perhaps that it was as nearly as possible Italian. Early 
German work has no idea of ceasing to be German, or if 
ever it had, it. failed conspicuously. The acanthus leaf in 
German hands ceases to be acanthus, and takes much more 
the shape of crinkled cabbage; the vine leaf, borrowed from 
quattro-cento carving, grows with more vigour and less grace 
on this side of the Alps. The Gothic spirit is, in short, 
ingrained in the German. Gothic traditions cling to him. 
Side by side with arabesque detail we find in his work Gothic 
canopies and other architectural framework, and the Gothic 
feeling never quite dies out of German art. The artist may 
have been ever so much in love with Italian forms ; he may 
have masqueraded in Italian dress, but he can hardly have 
persuaded himself that his nationality was ever disguised, 
There was no mistaking the sturdy German build. 


(To be continued.) 


THE LATE JOHN BAIRD. 


ak death is announced of Mr. John Baird, the father of 
the architectural profession in Glasgow. Mr. Baird had 
been apprentice or assistant-architect in the respective offices 
of Mr. Watt, Mr. Fisher and Mr. Herbertson, and afterwards 
was in the office of Mr. David Hamilton, where he remained 
till Mr. Hamilton’s death. During the several years that Mr. 
Baird was with Mr. Hamilton that architect was engaged upon 
such works as Hamilton Palace, the Western Clubhouse, the 
British Linen, the Union and other banking offices in Glasgow, 
Lennox Castle, &c. Throughout Mr. Baird was esteemed as 
not only a faithful and efficient assistant, but he became and 
continued a valued friend of the family. After having been in 
business a few years on his own account, he entered into a 
co-partnery with Mr, Hamilton’s son-in-law, Mr. Smith, and 
afterwards he became partner with his brother-in-law, Greek 
Thomson. Mr. Baird was a member of the Institute of 
Architects, Glasgow, and a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects ; and, besides always upholding the honour 
of his own profession, he took an active as well as sympathetic 
interest in archeology. He possessed a considerable library 
of not merely professional works, but of general literature, and 
especially topography, and many curious books illustrative of 
Glasgow. Perhaps no one had a greater acquaintanceship 
with the old architecture of Glasgow than Mr. Baird. His 
integrity, his varied and extensive knowledge and his ripe 
judgment often engaged him in the valuation of property and as 
a professional witness. His kindly disposition was enjoyed by 
a wide circle of acquaintances, a pleasure which only the 
seclusion of his long illness interrupted. 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS.* 


[iz we were met together this evening to discuss the relative 

position of the architect, engineer and builder in ancient 
times, it would to many no doubt be a much more interesting 
subject than the one that has been chesen, for it would open up 
an infinitude of matters on which most diverse opinions are 
held, and afford scope for learned disquisitions from students 
both old and young. At the same time, however, we should 
miss many matters that are perhaps of more immediate import- 
ance in our practical work. It is therefore not proposed in this 
short paper to touch upon the relative proportions which the tech- 
nical and zsthetic elements in the Pyramids bear to one another, 
to inquire how far the vaults of the Middle Ages are engineer- 
ing constructions, and how much they are indebted to architec- 
ture for their wonderful qualities and effects, or even to discuss 
whether Michel Angelo, Brunelleschi and Christopher Wren 
were more architects than engineers, or more engineers than 
architects. It is coming perhaps somewhat from the broad, 
sublime and poetical to the merely prosaic and narrow to 
descend from such interesting subjects to a consideration of 
questions connected with the construction of our Sydney build- 
ings in this last decade of the nineteenth century, but it has 
been represented to the author that it is desirable for several 
reasons that there should be an exchange of views between 
architects, engineers and builders on various matters in which 
they are respectively interested in the carrying out of such 
works. As one who was among the original founders of this 
Engineering Association many years ago, and one who has the 
interests of both professions at heart, he has consented to lay a 
few facts before, and submit a few questions to, the representa- 


* A paper on ‘‘ The Relative Position of the Architect, Engineer 
and Builder in Modern Works,” read before the Engineering Associa- 
tion of New South Wales by Mr. Norman Selfe, Mem. Inst.C.E., 
M.I.M.E., and published in the Building and Engineering Fournal, 
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tive members and visitors here assembled, hoping that by free 
discussion an opportunity may be opened up, not only for a 
possible better understanding among ourselves, but for ad- 
vantages to the community at large. It surely must be better 
for all concerned, and much more dignified, that prominent 
members of the learned professions should discuss matters 
affecting their interests at meetings such as this, rather than 
by writing to the daily press, setting forth their differences of 
opinion, which generally does more harm than good, and 
affords an opportunity for outside traducers to calumniate 
professional men generally by making base charges such as 
we have recently witnessed. 

There being no hard and fast line of separation between 
architecture and engineering it is, no doubt, natural that there 
should occasionally be a slight overlapping of our respective 
callings. We know, for instance, that many people say they 
prefer to do without an architect, and to employ a builder who 
is also an architect—there are persons who act in both capa- 
cities, it is understood. We also know that some persons 
prefer to be their own architects, and others, directly they 
possess a piece of machinery, imagine they are engineers. 
And we often see these amateur engineers and architects com- 
pelled to pay pretty dearly for their whistles. Builders to be suc- 
cessful surely have quite enough to do to make themselves 
masters of the multifarious lines of business that are involved 
in their work, without attempting to be architects or engineers. 
And as engineers and architects have each to devote their 
whole lives to the mastership of their professions, they have 
no time to Jearn to be builders, and as it appears to the writer, 
would place themselves in a false position if they did. This is 
not the place to discuss the singular fact that after an engineer 
or an architect has put his heart and head and his whole life’s 
experience into the perfecting of a design, and has then 
worried and wrestled with contractors and others to bring it to 
success, through months perhaps of toil and anxiety, besides 
having to incur a heavy expenditure on assistance, &c., he is 
paid only the same remuneration (viz. 5 per cent.) that another 
man can earn in five minutes by getting the order for the work, 
or for effecting a sale of it when finished, but it does seem a 
not inappropriate subject for consideration at such a meeting 
as the present one. 

Coming now to the practical relations of the architect, 
engineer and builder, Fergusson, in his history of architecture, 
defines architecture as “ the art of ornamental and ornamented 
construction,” and civil engineering as “the art of disposing 
the most suitable materials in the most economical and 
scientific manner to attain a given utilitarian end.” Since 
Fergusson wrote, however, so many great changes have come 
over the world, and such advances have been made in the 
practical application of electrical, pneumatic, hydraulic and 
other sciences, that mechanical engineering (in a manner 
aforetime not even dreamt of) now plays a most important part 
(as well as civil engineering) in the economy and construction 
of modern buildings. Without going into such matters as the 
special engineering construction now carried out in some 
American cities, where the architectural and <esthetic treat- 
ment, whether of granite, freestone, marble, brick or terra- 
cotta, is applied as a mere veneer to’an erection of ironwork, 
and has apparently the same relation to the framing of the 
structure as the paper covering of a Japanese house—as it will 
be time enough, perhaps, tofconsider them when the system is 
introduced here—there is still plenty of scope for discussion on 
matters with which we are more directly familiar. Let us ask 
then first how far are the definitions of Fergusson applicable 
to the conditions now existing when applied to the builder, the 
architect and the engineer, where he says, “The art of the 
builder consists in merely heaping materials together so as to 
attain the desired end in the speediest and readiest fashion 
(which, of course, includes the most economical). The art of 
the ci: il or military engineer consists in selecting the best and 
most appropriate materials for the object he has in view and 
using these in the most scientific manner, so as to insure 
an economical and satisfactory result. Where the engi- 
neer leaves off, the art of the architect begins. His 
object is to arrange the materials of the engineer, 
not so much with regard to economical as to artistic 
effect, and by light and shade and outline to produce a form 
that in itself shall be permanently -beautiful. He then adds 
ornament, which, by its meaning, doubles the effect of the 
disposition he has just made, and by its elegance throws a 
charm over the whole composition. This division of labour is 
essential to success, and was always practised where art was a 
reality, and no great work should be undertaken without the 
union of the two. Perfect artistic and perfect mechanical skill 
can hardly be found combined in one person, but it is only by 
their joint assistance that a great work of architecture can be 
produced. A building can be said to be an object of architec- 
tural art in the proportion in which the artistic or ornamental 
purposes are allowed to prevail over the mechanical, and an 
object of engineering’ skill where the utilitarian exigencies of 
the ‘design are‘ allowed to supersede the artistic, but ‘it is 


nowhere possible to draw the line sharply between the two, nor 
is it desirable to do so. Architecture can never descend too 
low, nor need it ever be afraid of ornamenting too mean 
objects, while on the other hand good engineering is absolutely 
indispensable to a satisfactory architectural effect of any class. 
The one is the prose, the other is the poetry of the art of 
building.” 

The interesting paper read by Mr. J. Nangle at our last 
meeting dealt with this poetical side of iron and brickwork 
construction, but such low class and dangerous ironwork is 
sometimes seen that the writer is of opinion the prose aspects of 
builder’s ironwork should be taken into consideration by the pro- 
fessions as soon as possible, in order that some sort of standard 
should be adopted below which the material and workmanship 
should on no account be allowed to descend. This is mentioned, 
like the matter of commission charges, in parenthesis. What- 
ever may be the cause, whether competition, the absence of 
stringent and clear specifications, or some other influences, it 
is undoubtedly the case that most wasteful and atrocious 
girder-work has been made and, in some cases, condemned in 
Sydney ; but the subject in detail is beyond the scope of this 
particular paper. Again, while it is certain that every 
architect who has been properly trained must have at least 
as much knowledge of civil engineering as pertains to ordinary 
domestic architecture, and that there are many cases where the 
thicknesses of walls, scantling of girders, joists and other 
timbers are practically settled by custom or Building Acts, 
and also while we know that some architects do consult 
engineers in important matters of construction—themselves 
having civil engineering attainments of relatively high cha- 
racter—still is it not also certain that the question of strength 
and economy of material is not always studied in larger and 
more important buildings as it might be? Take, for instance, 
the simple question of the thickness of walls in a lofty structure : 
if they were calculated out on a basis of the actual require- 
ments, would there not be more uniformity and similarity than 
seems to be the case under similar conditions? When we see 
walls run up through storey and storey without any diminution, 
it would appear, on the face of it, that there must be either too 
much material above or too little below. There is no great 
harm, of course, in a little extra material above, but may we 
not ask ourselves the question, “Are there any cases where we 
think there is too little below ?” 

This leads us to another question, “ Should more atten- 
tion be given to structural conditions and the weights and 
stresses that have to be provided for before the treatment is 
taken in hand, and should the architect, if he has not a trained, 
practical engineer on his staff, consult or advise with an 
engineer on the special civil engineering portions of any 
considerable building?” If Fergusson was right years ago, 
when he said that “perfect artistic and perfect mechanical 
skill can hardly be combined in one person,” the developments 
in the arts and sciences since his time must make its applica- 
tion to building construction much more forcible every day. It 
is very certain that no one engineer can be thoroughly 
acquainted with all departments even of civil engineering, and 
if he devotes his special attention for any time to engineering 
as applied to the construction and equipment of buildings, he 
will probably soon develop into a specialist, and fall behind in 
other departments of his profession: The foundation of an 
architect’s training should be those great principles of fitness 
and beauty which never alter, and which are as old and as 
lasting as the eternal hills. When an architect has made him- 
self acquainted with all that the great masters cf antiquity have 
done, has followed their successors through all the ages to the 
present time, and in such a way as to have assimilated that which 
is best to be learnt from them and their works ; and, having done 
that, has further so studied the requirements of our own days that 
hecan skilfully meet the utilitarian demands of modern buildings, 
and out of the store of knowledge laid up, and the training he 
has undergone, shed over them a halo of the most appropriate 
and beautiful ornament, it would almost seem as if he had done 
enough for one man. An engineer on the other hand, while 
working on scientific principles and laws which no doubt are 
unchangeable in themselves, is confronted by ever changing 
problems, which year by year and almost day by day result 
trom improvements on old or the evolution of the entirely new 
processes and systems which are constantly being introduced. 
So widespread and so manifold are the works now carried out 
by engineers that they are subdivided: into an infinitude of 
branches, and in this way engineering differs considerably from 
architecture. One man may possibly be skilful in many styles 
of architecture while he excels in one of them, and at the same 
time have a good piactical knowledge of the civil engineering 
of building construction, but no man could: possibly be a 
universal engineer, and have even a smattering of all that 
comes under the head of mechanical engineering. On account 
of thé wide use made of iron and steel in building con-' 
struction, the introduction of lifts or elevators into lofty 
structures, the application ‘of machinery: for heating, re- 
frigerating and ‘mechanical or forced -ventilation,:it has: now 
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become the custom, and in fact. a necessity if success 
and economy are desired, for an engineer to be associated 


with the architect in all buildings of importance above | 


a very moderate standard; and in reading accounts of 
building in other countries we now see the name of the 
engineer as well as the architect mentioned. Recent particulars 


of the wonderful buildings of the World’s Columbian exhibition | 
at Chicago show us that while the most eminent architects | 


from the great cities of the States have been entrusted with the 
designs of buildings there, they were not:responsible for the 
engineering construction, which in most cases was designed by 
Mr. Shankland. In the same way and for the same reason, 
architects and engineers have been associated in Sydney, both 
in the civil engineering of the structure and the mechanical 
engineering of its appliances and adjuncts with it is believed 
most happy results and satisfaction to all concerned. 

The public mind it is certain does not realise that every | 
architect is more or less a civil engineer by necessity and 
training, otherwise his functions would consist of little more 
than planning and ornamenting a structure. The diagrams of 
the great architectural authority already quoted show where in 
his opinion engineering leaves off and architecture begins. It 
goes without saying that where the use of machinery.is the | 
prime motive for the creation of the building it should have the | 
first consideration; symmetry and ornament following after, but 
in cases where such a building has been put up without 
previous consultation as to the requirements of the machines 
and tools, there is generally a necessity to make a series of 
compromises, to incur additional expense, and to be content 
with a less satisfactory result on the whole than might other- 
wise have been the case. In other cases of a similar nature 
the architect and the engineer go over the rough plans, and 
the latter indicates his requirements—say, a pier here; an | 
arch turned there; guides, pits’ and foundations—and by 
mutual arrangement the least’ valuable space is sacrificed and 
the best results secured. Because, by the engineer clearly 
Setting forth his requirements, the architect is able to 
embody them: in his contract with the builder, and thus 
when the machinist (who has made his work to the engineer’s 
corresponding plans) comes on the ground all goes smoothly 
together, and that heart-breaking, cutting and carving of build- | 
ings that is so common is avoided. Matters do not, of course, | 
always work in this way, and several matters have recently | 
come under notice which it would not be wise to particularise 
too closely, because it is most desirable that no personal 
element should influence free discussion, and that principles 
only should be considered. These matters, however, have | 
Seemed to warrant an expression of opinion from those 
interested, for by such an open discussion it is possible that the 
good-feeling towards on¢ another which should characterise the | 
members of our respective bodies may be maintained and | 
strengthened. As is well known, the author is an engineer, and | 
has never practised as an architect. Many architects in Sydney 
never touch engineering works. Some firms consist of both 
¢ngineers and architects, and may, perhaps, be’ considered 
thereby more competent to express a disinterested opinion on 
subjects'in which the two professions are involved. 

The following cases, which may for our purposes be con- | 
sidered hypothetical, are stated without colour, asking those 
present to discuss them and answer the questions propounded 
fully, in order that a general consensus of opinion may, if 
possible, be obtained for future guidance :—(1) A Sydney mer- 
cantile firm was about to accept the tender of an. equally well- 
known engineering firm for the supply and erection of several 
thousand pounds’ worth of machinery in a nearly completed | 
building, when the builder suddenly notified the-principals that | 
he would allow no such people on the premises except as sub- | 
contractors to himself. Although it was matter of common | 
knowledge that such machinery was required, and the architect 
had made certain preparations for it, the builder was able to 
have his own way, as there was no provision in the specification 
for engineering or other contractors to have access in the prin- 
Cipal’s interests. Question.—Should all building contracts or | 
specifications contain covenants that the proprietors. may, if | 
they desire, let any additional contracts. for adapting or com- 
pleting their building for its intended purpose, and that the | 
building contractor shall give access to such other contractors | 
so long as they do not interfere or hinder his work? (If the | 
builder considers that. he would be put to expense by this he 
could add it to his tender, of course.) (2) A firm of builders | 
recently asked to be allowed to tender for many thousands of 
pounds’ worth of machinery to be erected in the colony, in 
competition with engineering firms who never tender for build- 
ing works. Should such a tender be received and accepted if 
the lowest? If so, should iron-trade firms be encouraged or 
even be allowed to tender for buildings generally? (3) The 
steam machinery for a large building was let to a firm of iron- | 
mongers, who sublet to the actual local manufacturers. | Is it | 
desirable, as far as possible, that the professional man having | 
the design and supervision, of work like machinery should deal 
directly with the contracting manufacturers, especially where 


frequent supervision of the work should take place during con- 
struction, or should he trust the contractor to look after the 
sub-contractors? (4) Tenders have on several occasions been 
invited and received for the supply and erection of extensive 
machinery plants without any detail plans and specifications 
being supplied to intending contractors, and each contractor 
was left free to formulate a scheme and submit a tender on his 
own ideas of what was required. Is it a consequence and an 
actual fact resulting from such competition that contractors, 
instead of considering how good and how appropriate a job 


| they can’supply and tendering accordingly, know that such 


action would put them out of the competition, and that they 


' actually consider instead how cheaply the work can be done so 


as to pass muster,’and therefore as a result the permanent 
interests of the clients are entirely lost sight of? Is it a fact 
that numbers ‘of such works made on contracts or specifications 
prepared by the contractors themselves and without expert 
supervision, have had to be either reconstructed or entirely 
thrown out, and that'new and properly designed plant has had 
to be substituted at great additional cost in several cases? If 
so, is there any remedy to prevent such being repeated? 
Again, is it possible to compare a number of different tenders for 
machinery or anything else of a complicated nature, unless 
there is some basis for comparison? (5) There have been 
cases where the builder has included in his building contract 
so many hundreds or thousands of pounds for the machinery 
of the building, and has asked the machinery sub-contractor to 
include the usual to per cent. for him in the tender, as the 
money is going through his (the builder’s) hands. In such a 
case the principal or principals, of course, pay 15 per cent, 
instead of 5 per cent. only as commission on the actual engi- 
neering contract, and the builder receives twice as much as the 
architect. Is such an arrangement fair to the architect and 
to the engineering contractor, the one of whom received 


| 5 per cent. for his. professional services and the whole of the 
| responsibility, and the other of whom often makes nothing at 


all through the roundabout method of business? Does the 


| client always understand that he is paying this 15 per cent, 


commission? (6) Contractors who have already executed 
many large plants of machinery have refused to tender for the 
machinery of a building, because they were asked to allow 
Io per cent, to the builder, and the general contract provided 
for the money passing through the builder’s hands as above, 
These engineering contractors did not seé where they could 
make Io per cent. for themselves, with all the trouble and risk 
of the actual work having to pass through these extra, hands, 
and they declined to tender at all under the circumstances, 
Was the firm right or wrong? Is it right that contracts for 
important works running into thousands of pounds for what 
should be specially designed machinery should be treated in 
the same way as bells, mantelpieces, &c., of no particular 
importance, or be left entirely to the manufacturer, without any 


| regard to the interests of the proprietors of the building? 


(7) There are great and wide differences in the margin of 
strength, or factor of safety, perceptible in the construction of 
buildings, both in the brickwork and the columns and girders. 
Is it desirable that more or less discretion as to strength and 
factors of safety than is now allowed to those responsible for 
the designing of buildings should be provided for in future 
legislation and Building Acts? Is it true that the design of 
girders for buildings is often in direct opposition to first engi- 
neering principles, that the workmanship is often exceedingly 
bad, and that the cost thereby is often excessive for the actual 
strength? Is it desirable that a new Building Act should 
provide for the submission ofall plans of stanchions and girders 
to an official for approval before they can be carried out, in the 
same way that the designs for new steam-vessels and boilers 
are examined by the Marine Board officers and passed before 
construction is authorised?. Is it desirable, and if so, for what 
reasons, that the building contractor should be the sole con- 
tractor in connection with a building, and that all girders, lifts, 
heating and refrigerating appliances, electric lighting, &c., 
should be made through him, the actual contractors or manu- 
facturers being sub-contractors merely, and only approachable 
by the architect or engineer through the builder? Is it 
desirable that the practice of inviting tenders or skeleton 
descriptions, under which the contractor has to supply the 
actual plans and specifications, shouid be encouraged? Would 
it be a good thing if it were to become the custom for persons 
desirous of building to furnish a plan on the ground and a 
skeleton list of their wants, asking builders to tender for the 
building, supplying complete plans and specifications of what 
they propose to supply? If it is to be the practice for builders 
to supply tenders, accompanied by pians and specifications, for 
the building and the complete mechanical equipment of banks, 


| stores, insurance offices, hotels, &c., where are the architects 


and engineers to come in? 

In conclusion, the very short time that has elapsed since 
the writer. was requested to write this paper must be the 
apology for its many deficiencies, but he trusts it will be 
discussed in the same friendly spirit in which it is written. 
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GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE monthly meeting of this Association was held in the 
rooms, 114 West Campbell Street, Mr. W. Conner, 
A.R.I.B.A, in the chair, when a paper was read by Mr. 
W. Cowie, A R.1I.B.A., on “Church Planning.” Treating the 
subject at first in a historical manner, the lecturer traversed the 
various developments of plan arising from precedent and 
necessity. Mr. Cowie then proceeded to deal at length with 
various points in the planning of modern churches, especial 
reference being made to the acoustics. In conclusion, he 
advocated more frequent adoption of the Byzantine and 
Romanesque styles as more fully meeting the. requirements of 
present-day worship in the Scottish Church. Mr. Andrew 
Robertson, A.R.1.B.A., opened the discussion, and at the close 
a hearty vote of thanks was awarded the essayist. 


THE HOLY CARPET OF ARDEBIL. 


HE famous carpet from the mosque at Ardebil, which 
Ae attracted so much attention in 1892, has been secured for 
the South Kensington Museum, and is exhibited in the Indian 
section. The price was more than the authorities of the 
Museum were in a position to give for it, but through the 
generous assistance of Mr. A. W. Franks, Mr. E. Steinkopff, 
Mr. William Morris, Mr. J. E. Taylor and other gentlemen, 
who have supplemented the sum which the Museum was pre- 
pared to give, this carpet, perhaps the finest of its kind in 
Europe, has been acquired for the nation. It measures 34 feet 
6 inches in length and 17 feet 6 inches in breadth. The fine- 
ness of its texture may be gathered from the fact that there are 
380 (hand-tied) knots to the square inch, which gives 33,000,000 
knots in the whole carpet. The design consists of a large 
central medallion in pale yellow, surrounded by cartouches of 
various colours, symmetrically disposed on a dark-blue ground, 
covered with floral tracery. Each of the corners is filled with 
a section of a large medallion similar to the one in the centre, 
surrounded by cartouches. The large border is composed of 
long and circular panels alternating, with lobed outline ona 
brown ground covered with floral work. At the top of the 
carpet is a panel, which bears an inscription of which the 
following is a translation :—“I have no refuge in the world 
other than thy threshold, My head has no protection other 
than this porchway, The work of the slave of the Holy Place, 
MAKSOUD of KASHAN, in the year 942” (A.D. 1535). The 
carpet, owing to its enormous size, fineness of texture, beauty 
of colour and splendour of design, must prove of the greatest 
value to carpet manufacturers and art amateurs. It is 
especially interesting in connection with the history of Persian 
carpets, as the inscription affords a clue for fixing the date and 
the locality of the manufacture of examples of a similar kind. 
Mr. Edward Stebbing, managing director of the firm of Messrs. 
Vincent Robinson & Co., has very fully described the carpet in 
a folio volume entitled “ The Holy Carpet of the Mosque at 
Ardebil.” 


CROWLAND ABBEY. 


HE restoration of Crowland Abbey, Lincolnshire, is pro- 
gressing. The statue of Turketye, Crowland’s greatest 
abbot, has been restored, the head having been carved from 
Stukeley’s original drawing, now in the possession of the 
Spalding Gentlemen’s Society. The granite pillar for the 
centre of the door, which is being prepared in Scotland, has 
not yet arrived. The earth to a depth of 2 feet has been re- 
moved, to show the plinth of the structure, which is in good 
preservation. It is stated that no such extensive and important 
efforts have been made to preserve and improve the abbey 
since the days of Abbot Joffrid, who in pre-Reformation times 
sent emissaries in behalf of the needs of the abbey to most of 
the centres of European influence. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Stafford.—A meeting of the School Board has just been 
held at the’ Guildhall for the purpose of considering the plans 
of the new Board School prepared by Mr. N. Joyce. Accord- 
ing to the plans, the new school will be built of red brick with 
stone dressings, and will have a frontage to Corporation Street 
of 143 feet, and a width at each end of 95 feet. The premises 
will be built on what is known as the central hall system, with 
three classrooms on each side and one at each end, each 
accommodating 60 scholars. The dimensions of the central 
hall are 90 feet by 36 feet, and each classroom measures 
24 feet by 25 feet. Accommodation is provided altogether for 
540 scholars, and the entrances for both sexes are situated at the 
east and west ends respectively, whilst immediately adjoining 
are hat and cloak-rooms for the scholars, lavatories and store- 
rooms. It is proposed to heat the building by means of hot- 
water apparatus, The Chairman said he disapproved of the 


central hall system, as he believed it interfered, as a general 
tule, with the proper ventilation of a school. Mr. Joyce stated 
that that objection would be entirely overcome in the présent 
instance. It was resolved that the height of the ceilings of the 
classrooms in the school should be 14 feet instead of 13 feet, 
as shown on the plans, which, on the motion of the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr. W. Peach, were ordered to be forwarded, 
as amended, to the Education Department for their preliminary 
approval. 


The Future of Architecture. 

S1R,—When the Prime Minister discourses for nearly an hour 
on architecture and the industrial arts before an immense 
assembly of the public, architects will naturally be curious te 
learn with what degree of favour or the reverse their art is 


held in the popular estimation. I am glad to observe that 
Mr. Gladstone seems to understand the present position of 
modern architecture. He has not a word of praise for it. 
Indeed he tells us he is “ terrified” at the redundancy of orna- 
ment on modern exteriors and that, judging by many new 
buildings, architects seem to dread leaving bare a single foot 
of wall as if there was something indecent in it. Then he asks, 
“Why should we not war against this excess of ornamenta- 
tion?” Because, he says, it is of all other things the 
most hostile to the due appreciation of proportion, in which the 
essence of the art lies and wherein is the hope of attaining high 
excellence in great works. Then he refers us to the exterior of 
Salisbury Cathedral for what he means, “ for what can be done 
by the simple beauty of outline, which is the foundation of all 
beauty, because it is on that everything depends.” Then he 
quotes Madame de Staél on St. Peter’s at Rome, that “there is 
something in it more than human.” Then he exclaims, “ Such 
are the triumphs of architecture, and that is an art, gentlemen, 
on which we all are dependent.” Then comes the vital ques- 
tion, “Is our architecture an art in which we may learn lessons 
from the past?” Now although Mr. Gladstone says he be- 
lieves that it is, yet he does not tell us how, and it is on the 
how that all depends. We may, therefore, I think, take his 
silence as condemning, the present practice of importing the 
details—good, bad and indifferent—of ancient buildings into, 
modern structures, and that he thinks architectural design 
wants putting on a new and reformed basis—a system of lines 
and proportion with great reserve in ornamentation. This is 
all very well for a lay amateur, but it is for architects to initiate 
the reform, to bring the art up to the level of the age and 
render those annoying but true words of Herbert Spencer’s * 
no longer applicable. 

As new materials or the improved use of them had much to 
do in the past with the advancement of architecture, Britons,, 
one would think, with their world-wide colonial empire rich in 
all manner of precious materials and with their genius for 
mechanics enabling “them to turn.these things to the most 
useful purposes,” would take quite naturally to the creation of 
something new and beautiful in the art of building. 

HERMES. 


GENERAL, 


Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., has completed the full-size 
model of the statue of the late Earl Granville, which is to’ be 
erected in the Houses of Parliament. 

The Church of the Holy Cross at Ramsbury, near 
Hungerford, was opened after restoration on: Tuesday. The 
church stands on the site of the mother church of the diocese 
of Salisbury, on a spot consecrated not later than the year 909, 
and probably much earlier. At that date the diocese of Win- 
chester was divided into two bishoprics, one being at Win- 
chester and the other at Ramsbury. 

The Death is announced in Paris of M. Beugniet, who 
has left to the State a unique collection of pictures, which took 
him more than forty years to collect. Amongst other things,. 
M. Beugniet procured the palettes of the principal painters of 
this century, one hundred and sixteen in number. 

M. Rouleau’s Colossal Statue of Jeanne d’Arc, the 
Standard says, which was too high to pass under the railway 
bridges, and consequently had to be conveyed to Chinon by 
road on an immense trolley, has just arrived in that. town. ‘It 
was met at the gates by the Mayor and Municipal Council, 
followed by a large crowd, which smothered it under flowers. 


* Of all the arts architecture is the only one that has not been far 


‘surpassed by the moderns, except only statuary, and that as architects’ 


persist in copying the works of other men and other times, society has 
no respect for their productions, 
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0 
@he Kerhitect. 
commanded a surprisingly large sale. There was not the 


THE WEEK. power in his pictures which was common in the works of 
THE roth inst. was the centenary of the opening of the | the old Italians and Germans, but they were refined, 
Louvre as a public mus¢e. Parts of the palace had been | graceful and correct in treatment, and showed a reverential 
occupied by artists at an earlier time, and exhibitions of | spirit. Cart MULier did more than: any painter of our 
paintings were held there occasionally, but as it were on | time to revive an interest in religious subjects. He was a 
sufferance. On July 27, 1793, it was resolved in the | native of Darmstadt, and was born in 1818, After training 
National Convention that the Minister of the Interior was | jn Diisseldorf, his early works attracted the notice of 
to make arrangements for opening, on August 10, the | German ecclesiastics, and he was entrusted with some 
Museum of the Republic in the gallery which united the | wall-paintings. In 1857 he secured a professorship in the 


Louvre with the Palais Royal. Davin, the painter, was | ])ijsseldorf Academy, and eventually he became the 
nominated as president of the committee having charge of 


By the death of Professor Cart MULLER on Tuesday 
the Dusseldorf School has lost one of its most prominent 
representatives. The photographs of his scripture and 
religious pictures were known throughout the world, and 


the museum. The first object deposited was the cup made 
of agate, out of which the president of the Convention, | 


HERAULT DE SECHELLES, had on the same day (August 10) 


quaffed a libation of the water of the Seine to wish success | 
to the Republican cause. ‘The water issued from the two | 


breasts of a colossal figure of a woman in Egyptian style, 
which represented Mother Nature, and was set up on the 
site of the Bastille. The cup was soon surrounded by 
treasures of a different class derived from the mansions of 
the aristocrats. 


Ir augurs well to find a second edition of ‘‘ The Orders 
of Architecture, Greek, Roman and Italian,” edited by 
Mr. PHENE Spiers and published by Mr. Batsrorp, is 
called for, although in any other country half a dozen 
editions would be needed in three years. In the second 


edition four more plates have been introduced, thus bring- | 


ing up the number to twenty-four. One revresents twelve 
sections of Greek mouldings by Mr. R. W. Scuuttz, in 
which their existing state is recorded ; the strong outlines 
makes the profiles appear more effective. The other plates 


are from Maucn’s “ Darstlelung,” and show a parallel of | 


actual orders with ViGNOLA’s “ Doric,” and several examples 


of Greek ornament in relief, including one of those hybrids | 


that so lightly touch a leaf and which aroused Mr. RusKIN’s 
anger. Mr. PHENE SpigerRs’s “ Orders” becomes more use- 
ful than before, and should be considered as an indis- 
pensable possession by all students of architecture. 


THE Manchester City Council on Wednesday agreed to 


the recommendations of the Technical Instruction Com- | 
mittee, and Mr. WALTER CRANE now holds the position of | 


general director of the Art School, at a salary of 600/ a 
year. The conditions are that Mr. CRANE will devote one 
week in every month during the school terms; but if the 
students are in earnest it is possible he will not restrict 
himself to that amount of time. The appointment is satis- 
factory on many accounts. Mr. CRANE is more than a 
pictorial artist, for he has had a varied experience in the 
execution of industrial art. His influence is likely to make 
the students set a higher value on their opportunities, and 
their work, we hope, will not be of the humdrum sort that 
is common in provincial schools of art. But there is a risk 
that, when judged by such standards as South Kensington 
sets up, it may not appear meritorious, and some disap- 
pointment would then follow in Manchester. 


THE awards at the Chicago Exhibition will not be 
much valued by the public after the disputes which took 
place about the conditions of judging. However, in the 
case of British painters, the judges could hardly fail to select 
names that would be approved by the public. Accordingly | 
there is no surprise to learn that. the president of the | 
Academy, Sir J. E. Mirrais, Mr. AtMa-TapEMa, Mr. 
G. H. Boucuton, Mr. HeRKOMER, Mr. STANHOPE ForRBEs, 
Mr. SEymour Lucas, Mr. Henry Moors, Mr. WYrtiz, 
Mr. D. Murray, and among outsiders Mr. Sotomon, Mr. 
LocspalL, Mr. J. R. Reip, Mr. E. Srorr have received 
medals. . In _water-colours the two presidents, Sir J. 
GILBERT and Sir J. D. Linron, Mr. Birker Foster, Mr. | 
LancLey and Mr. HENSHALL are rewarded. Among the 
lady artists are Lady ButT_er, Miss MontTaLpa and Miss 
GREENAWAY. The recipients will not be likely to appreciate | 
their distinction. | 


director. If his works are compared with the attempts 
of BouGUEREAU and Long, it will be evident that their 
qualities were owing to the fact that MULLER was essen- 
tially German. It might be supposed that he had prepared 
| himself for undertaking them by reading or singing devoutly 
some of the German hymns. Children. delight in the 
hymns, and they are great admirers of MUOLLER’s photo- 
graphs. Critics of another sort are apt to forget that in the 
pictures there were qualities which were signs of the 
genuineness of the artist’s gift. The faces of his saints and 
angels are often beautiful, and the arrangement of the figures 
most skilful, 


At the Chichester meeting of the Sussex Archeological 
Society Mr. MicHELL-WHITLEY explained some of his 
recent work in excavating in the district between the foot of 
the Southdowns and Pevensey Marshes. He took advantage 
of the excavation of a new road, and about 18 inches 
below the soil line he came on a large patch of an unctuous 
black deposit of no great thickness. In this he found 
several round flint pebbles, which had evidently been used 
as “pot-boilers” (that is, they were heated red hot and 
dropped into the rude earthen vessels to boil water), and 
some chipped flint implements and a few shards of early 
pottery were also dugup. But the most interesting find was 
| a bronze pin about 6 inches in length, looped at the larger 

end. ‘This was probably the acus or pin:of a penannular 
brooch, a type of brooch rather rare in this part of England. 
Further down the hill side he found a rude circular pit about 
6 feet in diameter and 5 feet deep, which was excavated in 
the chalk without being lined or floored. This pit was 
filled with loam mixed with a large quantity of fragments 
of pottery, bones and oyster and limpet shells, some large 
rounded pebbles and fragments of hard-burnt clay cylinders. 
The pottery was almost entirely of a very rude type of a 
deep red colour, with plenty of pounded flint mixed with it, 
the rims of the vessels mostly plain, only one bearing marks 
of ornament in a series of indentations made by a blunt stick 
around the mouth. Some of the urns appeared to have been 


| thrown on a rude wheel and moulded by the hand. The 


fragments of one small urn were, however, of smooth black 
pottery, turned on the potter’s wheel, and it might be 
assigned to the Romano-British period. But the 


| special interest of this find lay in the rude clay 


cylinders. These were about 2 inches in diameter 


/and probably about 6 inches in length, but owing 


to their being fractured it was not possible to 
ascertain that exactly. It was not absolutely certain what 
they were used for. Sir JoHN Evans, F.S.A., to whom they 
were submitted, was of opinion that probably they were 
used as saggers, the urns being placed in them when fired 
in the kiln. Mr. MicHELL-WuITLEY was of opinion that 
these remains were connected witha rude settlement of the 
Romano-British period, barely touched by Norman civilisa- 
tion. 


THE Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received 
information that the Hungarian Minister for Commerce is 
prepared to receive, up to January 31 next, designs for two 
new bridges over the Danube at Budapest. The designs 
will be referred to a committee that will have power to 
award prizes for meritorious designs amounting in the 
aggregate to 2,400/. Further information may be obtained 
on personal application to the Austro-Hungarian Con- 
sulate-General, 11 Queen Victoria Street, London,. 
E.C. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT’S 
REPORT. 


OR anyone who can revel in columns of figures the | 
fortieth report of the Science and Art Department 
will be a desirable acquisition. They range from millions | 
to fractions of an unit, and therefore should be attractive 
for all who are of an arithmetical turn. To the officials of | 
the Department the figures are the most eloquent expression 
of ‘‘a very satisfactory progress.” If, for instance, during 
the last year there were 480,410 pupils in science schools 
against 148,408, the number for the preceding year, and 
115,848 students in art schools instead of 100,031 in 1891, 
it may be assumed that the Departmental nets were kept 
busy, and that zeal was rewarded. It has in fact become 
difficult for young or old to escape seizure. A few years 
ago the innate modesty of the race might have withheld 
youths and maidens from joining science and art classes, 
for such an act was commonly taken as an exhibition of 
pretension to ability. But the Technical Instruction Act 
put an end to that sort of hesitation. It might be vanity 
to aim at being an artist, but only the interest of the 
country or a desire to pay one’s way is supposed to inspire 
students who care for any of the ‘‘ sanctioned subjects,” which 
comprise not only boat-building, boot and shoe-making, 
brick-making and laying, cooking, elastic web manufacture, 
farriery, laundry work, mat-making, mining, nursing, pisci- 
culture, poultry - keeping, road- making, tailor’s work, 
veterinary science and dozens of others that are no less 
important, but banking, pharmacy, political economy, 
music, slojd, &c. The scheme of the Department is now 
so comprehensive it requires watchfulness to keep oneself 
from being represented by some of the numerals in the 
annual reports. And yet so strong is the desire in human 
nature to bear an official stamp, the Department can take 
credit to itself for forbearance. It seems incredible that 
among the subjects which some good people would 
bring under the Technical Instruction Act are punnet- 
making, calisthenics, musical drill, housework, swimming, 
civic duties and archeology, but the Departnient hesitated. 
When we find such eagerness for their control we need not 
wonder if “ My lords” and their civil and. military officers 
look upon themselves as omniscient. 

The benevolent busybodies who appear to believe in 
the virtues of South Kensington certificates:as if they were 
a sort of medicated plasters would, however, do well to 
consider what is the real worth of such things. The 
fortieth report contains enough to suggest that in spite of 
multitudinous statistics the Department has not yet dis- 
covered a right system of teaching either in science or in 
art. A few extracts from the judgments of the examiners 


the Department’s work. ‘Machine construction and 
drawing,” as taught in the schools, is not an abstruse affair, 
but the examiners have to record that ‘“ Many large classes 
of candidates were sent in for examination who were 
apparently almost entirely incapable of taking dimensions 


from one view and employing them in the. drawing ot | 


another, and who had ‘been taught little or nothing of 
machine construction. Out of 275 candidates in four such 
classes 60 per cent. failed to qualify, and only 4 per cent. 
were awarded a first-class.” In mechanics we have another 
Cisplay of the incompetence ofthe teaching to impart 
anything but a sham knowledge that will hereafter be harm- 
ful to the students. The Rey. G. F. TwispEn says :—“In 
both divisions the answers in many cases showed the too 
common confusion as to elementary principles and ideas, 
eg. the confusion between «force and work, between 
momentum and energy, between poundals and _ foot- 
poundals, between pounds and poundals. To prevent or 
clear up this confusior. is the chief difficulty in explaining 
the elements of theoretical mechanics. The teacher would 
be greatly helped to overcome this difficulty if he accus- 
tomed his pupils to state exactly the result they have 
obtained when they worked an example.” Professor 
GOODEVE, who was entrusted with the papers in applied 


mechanics, condemns the system on similar grounds :— 
6c | } ‘ 

The papers this year in the elementary stage 
were hardly so good as_ usual. Many candidates 
showed a lack of previous 


study and _ preparation. 


The practice of struggling through a vast amount of 


kinds. 
moves, for their rules and regulations alone are binding on 
them, although antiquated and often absurd. It does 
seem wrong that large sums of public money should be 
expended every year on a sort of education that is obsolete, 
but if modern views about kinematics and other scientific 
affairs were taken it might not be possible for the officials 
to lead so contented an existence. They do not expect to 
be up to date, unless on quarter-days. 

The examination in Navigation points to another defect 
in the system—the slovenliness which arises from the con- 
fusion of the students’ minds. ‘‘In several of the groups 
of papers,” we learn, “there is much untidiness, and some 
of the papers are a disgrace to the schools to which they 
belong. The teachers should be impressed with the im- 
portance of their pupils acquiring habits of neatness, as in 
the practical work of navigation it conduces much to accu- 
racy.” The examiner for Steam also says :—“ Notwith- 
standing the general improvement, the assistant examiners 
report that in too many instances there is a sad vagueness 
and lack of precise knowledge displayed as to the particular 
questions.” 

In many cases the students are to blame if they have 
not sustained satisfactory examinations, but in other cases 
it is unquestionable that the incompetency of the students 
must be ascribed to the character of the teaching. In the 
early days of the Department allowance might be made if 
imperfectly trained masters were turned loose to reveal the 
mysteries of science, but after so many years the country 
has a right to expect more certainty in the process for pro- 
ducing teachers. The remarks which Professors HUXLEY 
and FosrEr made about the practice in some of the scholastic 
forcing-houses as regards physiological subjects are in a way 
applicable to the course adopted in other sciences. They 
say:— In these colleges it would seem either that the 
students are not allowed adequate time for the study, or 
that the teacher does not use proper judgment in distin- 
guishing between important fundamental matters and 


} | matters of abstruse detail ; it would seem probable, too, 
will reveal the extent of evils which seem to be inherent in 


that in these cases the students have not a sufficient previous 
knowledge of the elementary principles of chemistry and 
physics, and also that the reading and oral teaching is not 
properly supported by practical instruction.” That sort of 


| complaint does not appear for the first time in the fortieth 


report ; it must be familiar to students of Blue-book litera- 
ture. But unhappily the remedies which might put an end 
to the evil are not adopted with sufficient vigour. 

The reports on the works submitted by third-grade 
students of schools of art offer a remarkable vaiiety. It 
may be concluded from them that in proportion to the 
length of time an examiner is connected with the Depart- 
ment his critical faculty becomes weak, or his belief that 
the system is the best in existence becomes confirmed. As we 
have printed the reports in another part of Zhe Archicect, 
this peculiarity, will become manifest to our readers. 
Mr. HaGREEN, who may claim a share in the creation of 
the Departmental standards, finds “ good and workmanlike 


| draughtsmanship is the characteristic of the majority of the 


” 


papers.” According to Mr. J. H. Potten, another ancient, 
“the quality of the worked papers is higher than heretofore 
in historic ornament.” Messrs. YEAMES & CROWE, who 
have for a long period served as judges, admire “ the direct 
and simple manner of laying on the colours” and the 
“high standard of preficiency” in the plant drawing. 
Dr. THomson, the new examiner in anatomy, on the other. 
hand, considers the knowledge of the subject shown by 
students is evidence of cram rather than of power which 
can ‘be utilised. Mr. Lewis F. Day also says of the design 
ornament, “ Design appears to be precisely the point at 
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which the student is weakest.” Mr. F. W. SHIELDS, speak- 
ing of design composition from a given figure subject, 
describes the general paucity of motive as saddening. We 
may grant that in all cases the opinions were honestly given, 
and it is possible that there will be differences between the 
degrees of excellence in different classes of work from time 
to time, but it is no iess true that judges are disposed to 
grow lenient as they grow older in office, and we are afraid 
some of the weaknesses of the Department’s work are over- 
looked from that cause. It should not be forgotten that 
the expenditure of the Department is very large, no less 
than 635,470/. during 1892-93, and care should be taken 
to derive as much benefit as possible from the outlay. The 
examiners’ reports are evidence that is not the case at 
present. 

That the system of the Department must soon be 
modified is evident from one part of the report, from which 
we learn that “ The present system of the Science and Art 
Department, however successful it may have been in the 
past, is not capable of unlimited expansion. The way in 
which reasonable changes may be brought about, the 


means by which a less centralised system may be gradually | 


introduced, are, however, difficult to indicate, so long as the 
arrangements made by local authorities for science and art 
and technical instruction are in their present transitional 
state. When we reach a more completely organised system 
of secondary and technical education, largely under 
municipal and local control, the modifications that may be 


desirable in the present centralised system will become | 


apparent, but whilst, in many counties and in the Metropolis 
itself, the new arrangements under the Technical Instruction 
Act are still undeveloped, the time has not arrived for a full 
consideration of these questions.” It does not follow, 


however, that much may not be done to prepare for that | 


consideration. The defects of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment have been taken as inevitable because the administra- 
tion has corresponded with what was followed in other 
departments of the public service, but there is no reason 
why art and science should not be taught as efficiently in 
England as in other countries. 


THE SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
[By 4 CORRESPONDENT. | 


N Thursday and Friday in last week the annual meeting 


of the Sussex Archzological Society was held. This | 


year Chichester was selected. The Society once possessed a 
sufficient number of members who were competent to arouse 
interest in their inquiries, and the volumes of the “ Sussex 


Collections” which contain reports of their papers are now | 


prized not only among archzologists in England, but also in 
Germany and America. Unfortunately there are few successors 


of them, and it would be weil if the titular members would | 


acknowledge the state of affairs and engage a few archeologists 
from other counties who would compensate for local de- 
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undertaken before strangers appear, and the back of the altar 
need not appear as if it were a sort of dustheap, for the frag- 
ments of old sculpture now shot there suggest that sort of 
formation. 

To Archdeacon Mount were entrusted the duties of cicerone 
on the occasion. The history of the cathedral as repeated by 
him is curious, On one of the walls is a comparatively late 
painting in German style which has been often engraved, 
representing the Saxon king or duke (who has a wise monkey 
beside him) making over a grant of land to the ascetic 
St. Wilfrid as a site tor a cathedral. The ground in question 
was not in Chichester but at Selsey, which is about eight miles 
to the south and near the coast. The deed of assignment is 
now in Chichester. William the Conqueror was eager to show 
how the old order had changed, and he supplanted the cathedral 
| of Selsey by one at Chichester. Unlike most of his acts, the 
wisdom of the course is not now apparent. Two examples of 
primitive sculpture in relief which were discovered a few 
years ago are supposed to have been relics which were brought 
trom Selsey. In spite of the outbreak of fires, the nave of 
Chichester Cathedral still preserves its Norman character, the 
Early English additions being very apparent. But Sussex men 
were never great builders : the nave had to be kept narrow and 
in consequence the interior is disappointing. The effect is 
not improved by the screen, which suggests modern German 
or Swiss work of a cheap kind, and is certainly not an aid to 
devotion. At one time it is possible there was plenty of wall- 
painting in the cathedral, and if the portraits of the bishops 
| and the interview between St. Wilfrid and the King are to be 
accepted as standards, the artists were allowed to be as 
imaginative as they pleased. The evil has survived till lately 
| in Chichester, for a monument by John Gibson, 8.A., is to be 
| seen in which he travestied the ordinary representations of the 
| Annunciation to express respect for a Mrs. Huskisson. The 
sacristy secured much attention from the visitors, as it was 
pointed out that the cumbrous oak door was Norman. The 
detached campanile may also be considered as unique. The 
cloisters looked their best and were found to be a desirable 
| place for perambulation on a sultry day. 

The Market Cross was next visited. ‘This is well known as 

a massive structure at the intersection of four streets, which is 
itilised constantly as a refuge by tired pedestrians. Proposals 
for its restoration have been often debated, and the detail is 
| not of a kind that can be taken as inimitable, but always there 

is a majority who fear that any tampering with the cross will 
remove its antique character, which the shopkeepers prize 
because they imagine it attracts visitors. Sir Christopher 
Wren was at one time employed to report on the cathedral, 
and while in Chichester is said to have designed three houses 
in Wood Street. One ofthem was visited, and the general con- 
clusion was in favour of the tradition. The remains of the 
city walls, the museum, St. Mary’s Hospital and the Grey 
| Friars’ Chapel in Priory Park were subsequently seen. 
The antiquities of Chichester are easily exhausted, and 
| therefore it was arranged that the second day’s business should 
| begin with a drive to Bosham Church. It would appear that a 
| basilica was erected on the site in the first century, and some 
fragments of the columns have survived. When Christianity 
| was introduced in England the site was used for a church and 
monastery. The existing building is mainly Saxon, and the 
| tower is higher than in other examples of the period. From 
its position the place was subject to the attacks ot invaders, and 
it was from there that Harold departed on his visit to Nor- 


ficiencies. | mandy when he was outwitted by Duke William. A view of 
From its possession of an old cathedral, Chichester would | the church was accordingly introduced in the Bayeaux tapestry. 


seem to be a fitting place to hold a meeting. Butthere is little 
else that is worth attention in the city. In the present weather 
the absence of any drainage is demonstrated in a way that, if 
convincing, is most disagreeable. The appearance of the 
streets also is enough to compel advocates of temperance and | 
sanitation to enter into alliance, for if there are no drains we 
can see a superabundance of houses where drink is sold. It 
may be doubted if in the purlieus of any seaport in England 
the percentage of public-houses to other dwellings is as high as 
is found in Chichester. 

It was arranged that the cathedral should be the first meet- 
ing-place. A lay member of the old Cambridge Society who | 
remembered the motto which characterised its aims, would be 
likely to advise a stranger to approach the cathedral by the 
prim and well-kept houses and gardens of the ecclesiastical | 
dignitaries. The contrast between them and the church would | 
in that way be rendered more effective, and the need of some | 
earnest conservator of the fabric would be impressed on visitors, 
who otherwise might be indifferent. Chichester is one of | 
those cathedrals where the discreditable policy of a sixpenny | 
poll-tax is in force, and as a consequence people keep away | 
from what is their heritage to express their disapproval. It is | 
possible, therefore, that the special sustentation fund is notover | 
flowing with gold, but as it does not cost much to remove | 
cobwebs that are within reach, to mend broken chairs, to dust 
monuments and the like, that amount of preparation might be ' 


| A small crypt is found under the south aisle, which is com- 


monly accepted to be a part of a passage between the church 
and the monastery. On Friday Mr. André, C.E., suggested 
that the enclosure was a mortuary chapel, over which stood an 
altar. Another puzzle was mentioned. In the chancel two 
metal rings, which heretofore appear to have escaped attention, 
were observed, of which the use is not apparent. It has been 
suggested that they were used for hanging curtains on occa- 
sions when it was desirable to employ them symbolically, as, 
for instance, during the last days of Lent and other penitential 
seasons. 

From Bosham the members returned to Chichester to a 
luncheon, at which the Mayor presided. Afterwards they 
visited the churches of West Lavant and East Lavant, but both 
have lost much of their interest for archzologists by experi- 
ments in restoration, The Lavant Caves were to many the 
most novel feature in the work of the meeting, and it must be 
allowed that by the efforts of Mr. Charles Dawson and Mr. 
Lewis to discover their purpose, scmething has been done 
towards putting life into the Sussex Society, which seemed to 


| be moribund. If only a few members could be discovered in 


the county with energy like theirs a thorough recovery might 
be anticipated. It must be said, however, such desirable 
agents did not reveal themselves at the last meeting, which was 
remarkable for the fewness of attendants who showed the 
were competent to utter an apposite observation. 
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GOVERNMENT ART SCHOOLS. 


Sis following extracts from the reports of the examiners on 
the third-grade art examinations appear in the latest 
report of the Science and Art Department :— 

Perspective.—Examiner: Mr. H. B. Hagreen.—A very 
considerable percentage of candidates have so thoroughly 
mastered the subject that they have almost or quite solved the 
problems they have selected in the practice section. 

In respect of the answers to questions in theory, the remarks 
in my last report apply with equal force to the papers worked 
this year. 
reasons underlying the constructions employed are the excep- 
tion, and a general weakness prevails, though not quite to the 
same extent as formerly. 

In taking a general survey, after making all deductions, 
I cannot but feel that the average attainment of candidates 


compares very favourably with that which prevailed at foriner | th ‘ 
| without an idea to express. 


examinations. 

Sciography.—Examiner: Mr. H. B. Hagreen.—There is 
again a distinct advance in the work done by candidates. 
is evident that a much larger proportion of students than 
hitherto have been carefully prepared in the subject, as is 
shown by the high average of marks earned. 

The methods and processes adopted have been for the most 
part clear and well adapted for the solution of the problems. 


Candidates with a really satisfactory grasp of the | 


It | 


Good and workmanlike draughtsmanship is characteristic of | 


the majority of the papers. 
Anatomy.—Examiner : Mr. A. Thomson, M.A., M.B.—On 


the whole the candidates display a competent knowledge of the | 


facts of anatomy such as they require ; the majority, however, 
are quite unable to apply this knowledge. 

It seems to me that such a state of things is unsatisfactory. 
Much of the anatomy that is of service to the art student may 
be acquired by drawing frequently the various structures he has 
to deal with, and thus making himself acquainted with their 
forms. 

Much might also be learned by rapid studies made from the 


model posed alternately in positions in which various groups | 


of muscles were shown in action and repose. The knowledge 


be of some service. At present I am loath to confess that 
much of this information is apparently acquired by a process 


finished work sent in for national competition tells a rather 
mournful tale. 

As to the fitness of design to any process of execution or 
purpose after execution I am bound to express my astonishment 
at the number of candidates who seem to have no idea of any 
such thing. 

It appears that very few have mastered the rudiments of 
pattern construction. One gathers, in short, from the exercises 
that in many schools the very rudiments of pattern construction 


| are not taught. 


It is of the very first importance that the student who is to 
become a practical designer should learn to make “ intelligent 
and intelligible working drawings.” 

Design Composition from a given Figure-Subject.—Ex- 
aminer: Mr. F. Shields, R.W.S.—1. The candidates submit- 
ting designs may be broadly divided into two classes—(1) 
Those having ideas without any efficient power of presenting 
them to the eye; (2) those having dexterity of composition 


2. The general paucity of motive is saddening. There are 
some admirable exceptions, and most frequently the executive 


| ability of these designs is in proportion to the worth and clear- 


ness of the idea conceived. Where the idea is vague it is 
expressed in like vagueness of design. 

3. The examiner is deeply impressed with the extreme 
rarity of refined decorative feeling and of that sensibility to 
beauty which, if it animates the mind, must find some expres- 
sion through the hand, even when untrained. 

Architectural Historic Ornament.—Examiner: Professor 
T. Roger Smith.—The degree of merit varies extremely, but 
much of the work is very creditable to the candidates and to 
their teachers. 

Several candidates have this year introduced colour into 
their answers, and have by so doing not only improved the 
appearance of their work, but shewn that they are paying 
attention to this very important department of architectural 
ornament. 

It has appeared worth while to analyse with some care the 
number of answers given to different questions as indicating 


| the popularity of different subjects with students, for I cannot 
which the student had acquired from his text-book might then | 


of “cram,” admirably adapted, it may be, for the purposes of | 


passing an examination, but quite unsuited to make the study | 


a profitable and satisfactory one. 

I would therefore recommend that in future the knowledge 
of candidates should be tested rather by sketches from memory 
than by written descriptions of the details required. 

Design-Ornament.—Examiner : Mr. Lewis .F. Day.—-The 
average of attainment seems to me to be reached this year, but 
it is not in any case very high. Design appears indeed to be 
precisely the point at which the student is weakest. 

In adjudicating I have tried to lay aside personal preferences 
and prejudices and to put myself in the place of the ideal 
manufacturer, a manufacturer not only of experience and taste 
(which he may well possess), but unbiassed (which he can 
scarcely be actually) by any consideration of the market. 
Designs which from such a point of view appeared to be at all 
available I have placed highest ; those which promised to be 


useful are placed next in order, according to the promise shown | 


in them ; absolutely unavailable work, whatever its pretensions, 
is placed low down; merely feeble and incompetent work 
naturally sinks to the bottom. 


There appears to be a mistaken idea on the part of the | 


student that a design with birds, beasts or human figures in it 
is more worthy than mere ornament. That is far from being 
so. Even good figure work may be quite out of place in orna- 
ment, and is out of place unless it help the design, which the 
students’ figures rarely do; they are just put in and one sees 
no reason for their intrusion. 

Marks have been awarded for :— 

1. Drawing and execution generally. 

2. Fitness, workmanlikeness, adaptation to the purpose 
specified. 

3. Originality, fancy, invention. 

4. Beauty, taste, colour. 

5. Distribution, construction, ingenuity of design. 

‘The students’ drawing is often very good. 


Some ingenuity is shown in the distribution of design, but | 


by far too large a number of students still appear to think that 


they have only to put a flower in the centre of the space to be | 


occupied and let flower stalks shoot out from it like rays, and 
the mystery of composition is solved. 

I observe that sundry designs sent in for the national com- 
petition recur in these exercises. This seems to me to be 
contrary to the spirit of the law. It goes to show that the 
student has not studied for the examination but crammed for it. 
By this “dodge” he certainly evades all test of his ability in 
design (which it was the purpose of the paper to test), and the 
invariable inferiority of this memory work to that of the 


| Classic architecture. 


detect anything leading me to suppose that the subjects in 
which high marks can be obtained seem to be frequently 
selected on that account. 

The general result seems to me to show that the more 
familiar branches of the study have been pursued with fair 
success by a considerable proportion of the candidates, but that 
the higher studies have not been pursued by very many of 
them, nor asa rule carried very far by those who have attempted 
them. 

Elementary Architecture.—Examiner : Professor T. Roger 


| Smith.—The quality of work done by those who have gained 


good marks has continued to be satisfactory, but I can hardly 
say as much with regard to those who have either failed to pass 
or only just passed. There seems to me in their work more 
inaccuracy than I have detected in former years. This is 
especially the case with the drawings of the orders and of 
Inaccuracy is also displayed in many 
unsuccessful attempts to draw buildings or parts of them in 
perspective by students little skilled in the art. 

Architectural Design.— Examiner: Professor T. Roger 
Smith.—The drawings submitted in this examination this year 
are as a series remarkable for the excellence of many of those 
which have succeeded, and for the very marked deficiencies of 
many of those which have failed to pass. 

In many cases the unsuccessful candidates have, I must 
admit, shown some fair knowledge of details or some skill in 
draughtsmanship or some other merit which has enabled me 
to award them marks, but most of them were evidently strug- 
gling with a task for which their training or their powers 
had not fitted them, and the results consequently show many 


| shortcomings. 


Altogether I have no hesitation in saying that this examina- 
tion has this year produced at least from those students who 
have gained good or high marks far more satisfactory results 
than those on which it was my duty to report last year. 

Principles of Ornament.—Examiner : Professor G. Aitchi- 
son, A.R.A.—Although great improvement is shown in the 
teaching for the elementary stage, I should recommend each 
master to make a practice of drawing the elementary forms on 
the blackboard before his class and clearly demonstrate their 
simplest application to ornament. 

It would also be well to exclude eccentric specimens from 
the elementary teaching, as these are mostly seized on by the 
younger pupils, who do not know the primary forms. 

It is, in my opinion, useless to teach the principles of orna- 
ment to those who cannot draw. The object of teaching the 
principles of ornament is not only to enable the student to 
mentally separate existing ornament, but to show him how 
certain effects were obtained with grace and elegance. 

It would be well for all beginners studying the principles of 
ornament to go through a preliminary course of geometry 
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That would enable them to draw the best known forms and 
curves and the various network of simple geometrical figures 
that will fill shapes that are wanted for diapers and the founda- 


tion for repeating ornament. : 
The papers of the advanced stage are very creditable. 


There is, however, an inclination to make designs without | 


regard to the material in which they are to be executed. 


I cannot help thinking that some of the advanced candi- | 


dates are in a position to say a few words about the guiding 
principles they have adopted, but generally they merely give a 


list of the laws from the syllabus. } 
The plan adopted in all the fine arts for the improvement 


of advanced students is paraphrasing masterpieces, but this | 
does not seem to be followed in the schools which have sent in | 


candidates for examination. ; 
Painting from Stili Life—Examiners : Mr. W. F. Yeames, 


R.A., and Mr. Ernest Crofts, A.R.A.—The average of the work 
in this examination is well maintained, if not higher than here- 
tofore. The direct and simple manner of Jaying on the colours 


| Arkwright’s sons. 


pretty generally adopted is to be commended, also the evident, | 


though not always successful, effort to render faithfully the 
objects as actually seen without recourse to mannerism or pre- 
conceived notions. 

Plant Drawing in Outline.— Examiners: Mr. W. F, 
Yeames, R.A., and Mr. Ernest Crofts, A.R.A.—In this class 


the examiners have little to say beyond their remarks of former | 


years, The work and manner of execution in the large 
majority of exercises are to be commended, and a high 
standard of proficiency exists in the plant-drawing exercises 


presented for examination. 
Painting Ornament in Monochrome. — Examiner: Mr. 


Lewis F. Day.—There were more works than ever sent in this | 


year, and the general level of execution displayed in them is 
‘higher than in former years. 
petent work and more of workmanlike execution. 

Drawing from the Antique and Drawing from Life.— 
#xaminers: Mr. W. F. Yeames, RA., and Mr. Ernest Crofts, 
A.R.A.—The exercises in both these examinations are as a 
whole satisfactory, the average qualities being somewhat higher 
than inthe preceding yedr. Attention is given in most schools 
to what is expected in “‘time work,” viz. care in rendering the 
movement and proportions of the statue or figure, and careful 
drawing of the extremities. Some schools still adhere to the 
practice of bestowing too much time in shading the drawing to 
the neglect of the hands and feet, which are sometimes barely 
indicated or insufficiently worked out. Some students have 
sent drawings pleasant in aspect, owing to the delicate and 
skilful pencilling, but they must remember that this quality, 
though desirable, will not cover faults in proportion or form. 

The examiners also hope that it will be possible for some 
of the schools to obtain in the future better life models than 
some of them seem to have had. 

Drawing the Antique from Memory.—Examiners : Mr. 
W. F. Yeames, R.A., and Mr. Ernest Crofts, A.R.A.—In this 
examination the examiners are much pleased that the number 
of works has increased, though it might still be considerably larger. 

There are more drawings displaying an understanding of 
the character and action of the statue rendered, which shows 
that an advantage has been derived from this practice of 
memory. 

ffistoric Ornament,—Examiner: Mr. J. Hungerford Pollen, 
‘M.A.—The number of candidates in this examination is little 
amore than half that of last year, but the quality of the worked 
papers is far higher. From whatever causes, the candidates 
are better instructed and more evenly than heretofore. 

Good use has been made of sketching. Some sketches are 
very good as sketches, but good or rough, if they show that 
the candidate understands his subject (are intelligent) they 
complete verbal descriptions which may be (and often are) 
lame, ill-expressed and scarcely intelligible, but which, by the 
help of graphic sketches, merit a score of marks not otherwise 
to be awarded. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


N Saturday afternoon the members of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association and a Jarge number of builders’ 
foremen and clerks of works visited the new medical school buiid- 
ings, recently erected for the Mason College trustees by Messrs. 
W. & J. Webb, builders, from designs prepared by Messrs. 


J. A. Cossins & Peacock, architects. The buildings, which have | 


been in process of erection during the Jast eighteen months, 
comprise large anatomical and medicine theatres, dissecting- 
room, anatomical museum, materia medica museum, patho- 
logical museum, gymnasium and numerous preparation and 
private rooms, all of which are in direct communication with 
the existing college buildings. The visitors favourably discussed 
the arrangement of the plan and the execution of the work, and 
,the proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to Mr, Peacock 
or personally conducting the visit. 


There is distinctly less of incom- | 


THOBY PRIORY. 
HOBY PRIORY, near Chelmsford, the’ residence of Col. 
A. C. Arkwright, has been partially destroyed by a fire 
which broke out in one of the bedrooms on Sunday evening. The 
mansion was, the S/andard says, an interesting historical struc- 
ture built on the site of a priory founded between the years 
1141 and 1151 for the Canons of St. Augustin, by Michael de 
Crapa and his wife and son, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
and St. Leonard. Tobias is the first-mentioned prior in the 
charter ; hence the change to Tobie, and afterwards to Thoby. 
A few walls of the original priory still exist about 30 feet from 
the present mansion, the oldest portion of which was con- 
structed in the reign of Henry VII. Since that period addi- 
tions have been made on the south-east side. Colonel and 
Mrs. Arkwright had on Sunday evening attended the service at 
Hutton Church, and’ they were at dinner when a servant 
discovered that a fire had broken out in a bedroom which had, 
a quarter of an hour previously, been left by one of Colonel 
Efforts to subdue the flames were unavail- 
ing, and although fire brigades from Brentwood and Ingate- 
stone were speedily on the spot, it was not until two o’cleck 
on Monday morning that the progress of the fire was effectually 
checked. By that time the baronial hall and the whole of the 
north wing, which constituted the most ancient portion of the 
mansion, had been completely gutted, but the thick walls were 
not levelled. The modern fortion at ‘the south-east end was 
saved intact, but the furniture was ruined by water. Most of 
the historical paintings and pictures, the plate, contents of the 
library, and other articles of rare worth, were safely removed to 
the Jawn, but a fine collection of armour which had been used 
in warfare in the reign of Henry VII. was destroyed. The 
whole of the damage is covered by insurance. It is believed 
that the fire originated in the flame of a candle igniting the 
window-curtains. 


TESSERZ5. 
English Life in the Fifteenth Century. 


\ E cannot now form any very definite notion of the mate- 
! rial comfort of the general population in the fifteenth 
century. The houses, we are aware, were built of wood, for 
although bricks were known in the reign of Henry VI., they 
were little used until the beginning of the next century. The 
cottages of the working classes (a few planks nailed together, 
and plastered over with mud to keep out the cold) were, of 
course, the most imperfect in construetion ; but, except in point 
of size, the residences of the country magnates would not have 
gained much by comparison. A pallet stuffed with straw, and 
a ‘good round log for a pillow,” formed the usual couch of not 
a few who were certainly classed among thegentry. “ Lattices 
and fine rifts of oak, in checker-wise,” supplied the place of 
glass, which was then only used for church windows. Even in 
1567 it continued so rare and expensive a luxury that stringent 
precautions were taken for its preservation. ‘It were good,” 


| says the steward in his report on Alnwick Castle, “that the 


whole lights of every windowe, at the departure of his lordship, 
and during the time of his lordship’s absence, were taken down 
and laid up in safety until, on his return, they be set up anew.” 
Chimneys were little used, and the dense smoke of the wood or 
peat fire was allowed to escape as it best could. The people 
were, on the whole, well fed; rye and barley bread, bacon, 
cider and beer, and upon the sea-coast herrings, forming their 
usual fare. A plain hospitality was at that time the fashion, 
but the rich soon became more fastidious, so much so that in 
the succeeding reign, “the cookes of the nobility were for 
the most part musical-headed Frenchmen and _ strangers.” 
The people throve upon their homely fare, and do not 


| appear to have been much afflicted by any general dis- 


temper until the end of the century, when the sweating- 
sickness broke out, and, with the plague, lasted almost 
| uninterruptedly for one hundred and fifty years. ‘Early 
to bed, early to rise,” was the universal maxim, and our fore- 
fathers had breakfasted and begun the work of the day at an 
hour when we are leaving the assembly or the supper-party. 
The wages of agricultural labourers were generally regulated 
by statute and had been steadily increased from ten shillings, 
which was about the highest rate fixed in 1388, to upwards of 
one pound per annum, the maximum in 1490. But it was in 
the style of dress that the contrast between the rich and the 
poor was offensively marked. The Normans, whose taste was 
always gaudy and cumbrous, delighted in a rich and elaborate 
toilet, while they compelled the Saxons to retain the simple 
style dictated by primitive habits. Many sumptuary laws were 
passed for this express purpose, and the 22nd Edward IV. 
c. 1, for instance, enacted that only “gentlemen” should 
wear “pikes” to their shoes, boots more than 11 inches in 


| length, or commit any other fashionable absurdity then current. 
| Thus while the lower orders in scanty and sad-coloured vest- 
| ments of Kendal cloth retained no small resemblance to their 
' forefathers who had fallen at Hastings, the attire of the upper 
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classes, especially of the great dignitaries in Church and State, 
had become superb and extravagant. The nobles clothed 
themselves in velvet gowns lined with rich furs and powdered 
with jewellery ; to these their dames added the white satins 
which they wore when travelling, and the evening head-gear, 
which towering up to peaked horns in the centre like that in 
Michel Angelo’s statue of Moses, fell on either side in showers 
of transparent folds, through which glittered the meshes of the 
golden caul of network which confined the hair. No doubt 
these fashions appear sufficiently preposterous, but it is won- 
derful what puerilities a red lip or a pair of black eyes can 
redeem, and notwithstanding the libels which the old portrait- 
painters have perpetuated, it appears certain that the old 


Englishwoman of the fifteenth century in her hoops and horns | 
was not a whit less captivating than her demure and Puritanic | 


descendant. Indeed, in so far as a thorough understanding of 
the capacities of brilliant colouring and the felicitous adjust- 
ment of rich and ponderous draperies went, our Norman 
ancestors were never surpassed, and we have to thank Cromwell 
and his Ironsides for the sombre and even ghastly sensations 
which any assemblage of well-dressed, well-educated nine- 
teenth-century Englishmen inevitably produces on the artistic 
mind, 
Modern Ideas of the Picturesque. 


In these latter days we have learned to look upon the wilder 
sort of scenes as those in which nature puts forth her highest 
powers of attraction ; we have learned to prefer the ruin to the 
complete building, the mountain to the fertile plain, the foaming 
rapid to the smooth stream, the rough, bare precipice to the 
level down, and to regardas the xe flus ultra of the sublime 
and beautiful the waste of desert glacier walled in by its 
ramparts of towering rocks and peaks crowned with eternal 
snow, standing out in dazzling whiteness against the brilliant 
background of the Alpine sky. It cannot be asserted that such 
objects are not deserving of all the admiration and regard that 
we can bestow upon them, or that they are incapable of exciting 
a genuine enthusiasm and love. Without the smallest desire to 
run down the mountains in any but the most literal sense of 
the words—-only if every Englishman would bear in mind how 
completely in such matters he is the creature of education and 
association, would consider what his feelings with regard to 
nature would have been if Wordsworth, Scott, Shelley, Keats, 
Tennyson had not written, if Turner and Stanfield had not 
painted, or Forbes, Agassiz, Sedgwick and a host of naturalists 
carried their study of nature into the heart of her mountains— 
how easy it would have been for him had he been born in the 
last century to have pronounced Lincoln or Salisbury Cathedral 
barbarous, or to have zwproved either of them by substituting 
a flat ceiling for its groined roof—or, if he lived in /a delle 
France, to regard the long, sweeping, monotonous undulations 
and featureless, but fruitful plains, of its northern and central 
districts as the only true beauty in landscape—we shall perhaps 
learn to look with less scorn upon a people who, for all that 
appears to the contrary, regarded a chain of mountains in no 
other light than as a convenient natural boundary or a highly 
inconvenient object to locomotion, according as their domestic 
or migratory propensities happened for the moment to be 
uppermost ; and the sea less asa source of sublime and pleasur- 
able emotions than as providing the readiest means for the 
importation of corn and colonial produce from Egypt or the 
Euxine. 

Round Vaults. 


At the first dawn of Gothic science, when the numerous 
and disastrous fires among sacred edifices led to the attempt 
(first perhaps in the Rhine valley) to vault them with stone, a 
mixture of the Roman and Eastern methods seems first to 
have been tried, and some curious combinations of this kind 
are still to be seen in the eld churches of Cologne and its 
neighbourhood. The superiority of the Roman system, how- 
ever, soon led to its exclusive adoption, and it is to be seen in 
the crypts and aisles of many buildings of our own country, as 
in those of the naves at Durham and Ely and the transepts at 
Ely and Winchester, but in extending this kind of ceiling to 
the central avenue many difficulties arose, not perhaps so much 
from the increased span and height above the ground as from 
the oblong form of the compartments (those of the aisles 
having been square), for the builders of this age very properly 
rejected the doubly-curved groins of Diocletian’s Baths, which 
indeed would have been quite impracticable over a plan 
differing considerably from a square. Various expedients were 
resorted to, and the only successful one for vaulting the cleres- 
tory with round arches alone was by making its compartments 
square and letting each correspond to two compartments of the 
sideaisle. Thisisthe mode adopted atthe three great Romanesque 
cathedrals of Worms, Maintz and Speyer (in the last of which 
the diagonal or groin span is more than 60 feet),.and in the two 
great abbeys founded by William I. and his queen at Caen, 
and it seems to have been intended, but never executed, in the 
nave of Durham. We have no example, however, in England 
of a nave with round-arched vaulting, if we except the small 
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massive chapel in the White Tower of London, which is a simple 
vault without groins, and is not a clerestory, but enclosed 
between upper aisles, so that there is no difficulty as regards its 
abutments. But the various attempts to overcome these 
difficulties would hardly fail to lead, first to the mixture of 
pointed vaults with round ones, as in the Rhenish churches, 
and then to the exclusive use of the pointed form. Without 
detailing the various modes in which this might happen, and 
did happen, as appears from the various interesting expedients 
seen in those buildings, we may observe that, as the chief 
practical difficulties attached themselves to the upper and hori- 
zontal portions of the round vaults, nothing could be more 
natural (in an age unfettered by pedantic admiration of 
Classical precedents) than to get rid of these difficult and 
hazardous parts of the work by beginning each foot of the arch 
| as if it were meant for an arch of wider span, so that the 
two curves might meet before attaining the horizontality which 
was dreaded in the crown of the round vaulting. 


The Stone Family. 


The master mason to Charles I., named Nicholas Stone, 
was born at Woodsbury, near Exeter, in 1586. He lived three 
years in London with one Isaac Jones, his master, and then 
went to Holland, where he worked for Peter de Reyser, whose 
daughter he married. He returned to England about 1614, 
and was for many years chiefly employed in making monu- 
ments for the nobility and gentry. In 1619 he was appointed 
master mason for building the new banqueting-house of White- 
hall, on which he was engaged two years at 4s. lod. per day ; 
and in 1626, at the commencement of the reign of Charles I., 
he was appointed master mason of Windsor Castle. The 
patent is in Rymer’s “ Foedera,” vol. xviii. p. 675. The history 
of Stone’s works is fully recorded by himself in a pocket-book, 
| which was in the possession of a Mr. Hawksmore, and of which 
Vertue obtained a copy. This pocket-book contained a fulk 
account of the various monuments he had executed, with the 
sums of money he received for them, and the names of the 
persons for whom they were constructed. According to this 
book, Stone erected in 1641 a monument to the Earl of 
Ormond at Kilkenny, for which he received 4004. He received 
in the following year 500/. for a monument to Henry Howard, 
Earl of Northampton, erected in Dover Castle. For a tomb 
made for Lucy Harrington, Countess of Bedford, 1616, he 
bargained for 1,020/., besides the charges for carriage and iron 
and setting up. This year he went to Scotland, and he gives 
the following account of his transactions there :—“ July 1616 
was I sent to Scotland, where I undertook to do work in the 
King’s Chapple and for the King’s Clossett, and the organ, so 
much as came to 450/. of wainscot worke, the which I per- 
formed and had my money well payed, and 50/. was given to. 
drink, whereof I had 20/. given me by the king’s command.” 
He mentions drink-money on other occasions. Stone made 
several monuments for Westminster Abbey, among them one 
to Spenser, the poet, for which the Countess of Dorset paid 
him 4o/. In 1625 he made for the old Exchange of London 
four statues—EZdward V., Richard I11., Henry VIL, and Queen 
Elizabeth, which was afterwards removed to Guildhall Gate. 
For the three kings he received 25/. each, for the queen 30/. ; 
252. appears to have been Stone’s ordinary charge for a statue, 
including the pedestal. Stone received altogether nearly 
11,0007, for the various monuments erected by him. The 
various sums for monuments noted in his pocket-book amount 
altogether, according to his kinsman, Charles Stoakes, from 
| whom Vertue acquired his information concerning Stone’s 
family, to 10,8892. Walpole has given a list of the principab 
monuments, and mentions some architectural works by Stone. 
He died August 24, 1647, aged sixty-one, and was buried in 
St. Martin’s Church, where there is a slab to his memory with 
an inscription and his profile. His wife and his son Nicholas 
are buried in the same grave ; they both died in the same year 
a few months after him. Stone had three sons—Henry, 
Nicholas and John. Henry Stone, known as “Old Stone,” 
probably because he was the eldest, was a statuary and painter, 
but he was chiefly engaged in painting. He studied in Italy 
and the Netherlands, and made many excellent copies of cele- 
brated Italian and Flemish pictures; there is a large copy at 
Hampton Court of the celebrated picture, by Titian, of the 
Cornaro Family, once in the possession of the Duke of North- 
umberland. He lived in Long Acre in the same house that 
was his father’s, which he rented of the Crown for Io/. per 
annum. He died in 1653, and was buried near his father ; and 
the following inscription to his memory was placed in the 
church by his brother John :—‘ To the memory of Henry 
Stone of Long Acre, painter and statuary, who, having passed 
the greatest part of thirty-seven years in Holland, France and. 
Italy, atchieved a fair renown for his excellency in arts and lan- 
guages, and departed this life on the 24th day of August, 
A.D. 1653, and lyeth buried near the pulpit in this church” 
Here follow some faudatory verses. Old Stone wrote a book 
entitled “The Third Part of the Art of Painting,” taken. 
mostly from the ancients. - Vertue, who saw this book, was 
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uncertain whether the two former parts were composed by | 


Stone or by some other author. Nicholas Stone, the second 
son, who was a statuary, also studied abroad and modelled 
many excellent copies of celebrated works. Bird, the statuary, 
says Walpole, had the Zaocoon and Bernini’s Afollo and 
Daphne in terra-cotta by him. He returned to England ‘in 
1642, and died in the same year as his father, as noticed above. 
Vertue saw a book of drawings by him of many buildings in 
Italy. John Stone, the youngest, was also a statuary, though 
he was originally designed for the Church, and was educated 
at Oxford. In the Civil War he entered the king’s army and 
marrowly escaped being taken. He concealed himself for a 
year in his father’s house without his father’s knowledge, and 
at length contrived to escape to France, where he probably 
took to the arts, as he was afterwards engaged in partnership 
with his brother Henry. He wrote a manual on fortification, 
which he called “ Enchiridion ”; it contained many small cuts 
etched by himself, but without his name. He died soon after 
the Restoration. In St. Martin’s Church, below the inscription 
to Henry Stone, is the following addition, with the date 
June 1699 :— 
‘¢ Four rare Stones are gone, 
The father and three sons. 


In memory of whom their near kinsman, Charles Stoakes, 
repaired this monument.” 


Propylea. 

The general arrangement and character of a Greek pro- 
pyleeum may be described as similar to those of an amphi- 
prostyle temple, shorter, however, on its sides than the width 
in front, and without any ce//a, yet not entirely open to both 
fronts, but divided by an inner wall across it from side to side 


into two portions, the outer one of which, answering to the 
dronaos of a temple, was larger than the other; so that the 
whole may be more briefly if not more intelligibly explained by 
comparing the plan to the fJronaos and ofisthodomus of an 
amphiprostyle temple, put together without any intervening cella, 
being separated only by the wall above mentioned, in which 
were as many open doorways as there were intercolumns in 
front. Such was the disposition of the propylea both of the Par- 
thenon at Athens and of the Temple at Eleusis, the only two 
¢xamples of such structures known to us, and the latter now 
so only by the drawings of it in the unedited antiquities of 
Athens ; there were, indeed, as we learn from Pausanias (ii. 3) 
propyl at Corinth, but of their architectural design we know 
nothing. The Athenian structure stands on the west side of 
the Acropolis—an irregular site, the two buildings not being on | 
the same axis or line. This propyleum, which was begun by 
the architect Mnesicles in the fourth year of the eighty-fifth 
olympiad, and completed in five years, is of the Doric order 
and hexastyle on both fronts ; and the outer or western one was 
greatly extended by two flanking wings projecting forward at 
right angles, so as to enclose the platform to which an ascent 
of steps led up from below, and above which the portico 
and the two lesser colonnades forming the sides of the 
wings were raised upon three other steps. Thus the plat- 
form (78 feet from north to south, by 4o feet east and west) 
became an elevated open forecourt, presenting a princi- 
pal portico in front crowned by a pediment, and two colon- 
nades, which being considerably lower (their columns 19 feet, 
the others 28} feet high) gave greater importance to the 
former ; and a degree of scenic effect, combination, contrast 
and variety was produced, very unusual in Grecian architec- 
ture, and which must originally have been very striking when 
the lower flight of steps existed, of which, however, there now | 
exists no trace, they having been destroyed to make way for a 
Turkish battery to defend the approach to the Acropolis. In 
the second century of the Christian era that first ascent was 
flanked on each side by an equestrian statue (one of them con- 
jectured by Chandler, from an inscription, to have been that of 
Agrippa, wherefore it is probable that the other was that of 
Augustus), which, though later additions to the structure, must 
have greatly enhanced the general appearance of the architec- 
tural ensemble, But one of the most remarkable circumstances 
which served to distinguish the propyleum from a portico is 
that in the western or outer division there were two rows of 
inner columns placed not parallel with, but at right angles to 
the columns in front, and in a line with the two middle ones, 
thereby dividing the plan internally into three compartments, 
the centre one narrower than the other two, and forming an 
avenue to the principal doorway, which was the largest and 
loftiest of the five openings in the transverse wall, and the two 
end ones the smallest. These inner columns, too, instead of 
being of the same order as the exterior, were Ionic, a very 
remarkable peculiarity, inasmuch as it evidences an inter- 
mingling of styles almost unknown to Grecian architecture, 
The license—so to call it—was, however, fully justified by the 
circumstances of the case, because columns of lesser diameter 
than the external ones were required, and also of such height 


are in a line with the top of the architrave of the external 
| order. The Eleusis propyleum resembled that of the 
Acropolis in nearly all particulars except that it had no 
wings attached to it. Like the Athenian one, it was of 
the Doric order, hexastyle on both fronts, and had six Ionic 
columns within, similarly in two rows, 


Marmotinto, or Sand Painting. 


The artist who was the inventor of marmotinto, Benjamin 
Zobel, was born in 1762, at Memmingen, in Bavaria, He 
received his education ut the Government school of that city, 
and acquired the rudiments of drawing from one of the monks 
belonging to the convent of Ottobeuern. In 1781 he went to 


Amsterdam, where he resided for two years, occupying himself 
chiefly in portrait-painting. In 1783 he came to London, where 
he formed acquaintance with Morland and Schweickhardt, the 
latter of whom was employed at Windsor Castle by George III.’s 
“table-decker.” It was then the custom to ornament the royal 
dinner-table by having a silver plateau extending along the 
centre, on which were strewed various coloured sands or 
marble dust, in fanciful designs of fruit, flowers, arabesque 
work, &c. For this an artist of considerable talent and of 
great freedom of hand was required. On the retirement of 
Schweickhardt, Zobel was appointed, and he continued to fill 
the office for a considerable period. Ornamenting the royal 
table in the manner just described was a daily occupation, the 
sands not being cemented by any substance. From this occu- 
pation arose the idea in the mind of Zobel of producing a 
finished and permanent picture, by the use of some substance 
by which the sands might be fixed. After various experiments, 
a composition (in which gum-arabic and spirits of wine formed 
the chief ingredients) was found to answer the best. The sub- 
ject of the picture having been designed either on panel or 
milled board, a coating of the glutinous substance was spread 
over it; the different coloured sands were then used in a 
similar manner as that employed in decking the royal table, 
viz. by strewing them from a piece of card held at various 
elevations, according to the strength or softness of the tint 
required. Thus was formed a picture, not subject to decay, 
and perfectly permanent in all its parts, and this was called by 
the inventor marmotinto, Some of the best specimens of this 
peculiar art were formerly in the possession of the late Duke of 
York. Painting on gold and silver grounds in transparent 
colours for the representation of cabinets of humming-birds, 
&c., was also practised by Zobel. He died in 1831. 


The Roman System of Building. 


If the taste of the Greek belonged to his function as poet 
and artist, that of the Roman was in harmony with his as ruler 
and legislator ; it was based on a profound knowledge of men 
and their distinguishing characters: he understood the division 
of labour, he knew how to discipline the human faculties, and 
to make them concur to an end which he himself, the conscious 
governor and head, had dictated, without ever deigning to 
interfere with the subordinate details. His taste consisted 
in his not for an instant abandoning the place he had made 
and so long retained for himself in the world as master, though 
surrounded by visible signs of decomposition, making the law 
of state supreme, but interfering with no religions and discussing 
no dogmas. But when the emperors became Christians, and 
undertook to sustain theses in their councils the empire was 
lost, and the great Roman body was dislocated. Constantine, 
in whose reign began the last period of the decline of the 
Roman Empire, in an edict which, in 313, when not yet a 
Christian, he issued at Milan, conjointly with his brother-in-law 
Lucinius; said :—“ We give to all the world such religious liberty 
as each person may be inclined to enjoy, to the end that the 
blessing of heaven may rest upon us and upon our subjects ; we 
declare that we give not to the Christians alone, but to all, this 
liberty, in order to maintain the tranquillity of our reign.” 
This was exactly the course pursued by the Romans in their 
architecture. They imposed formulas given by necessity, 
and in architectural system conformed to their social state ; 
but they did not dispute that which was peculiarly the artist’s, 
his professional liberty in the details entrusted to his care. 
Exaggeration is the great stumbling-block in the way of true 
grandeur. This error the Romans scrupulously avoided. They 
were grand, but simply so, without effort or refinement. And 
thus, between the two extremes of daring and of moderation, 
of ambition and of common sense, their taste found charac- 
teristic expression. Louis XIV., who had somewhat of Roman 
grandeur in him, endeavoured to approach this model, but with 
what a different result. How miserable and false, for instance, 
appear to-day the discussions on art, which arose on the very 
steps of the throne, when the question was whether the 
completion of the Louvre should be confided to the Italian 
Bernini or the French Perrault. The common sense of the 


as to reach the architrave soffits of the internal ceiling, which 


Romans about art, therefore, is a subject we may well meditate. 
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| “NOTES AND COMMENTS ~ 
In England the difficulty of getting paid by syndicates and 
promoters of companies is known to architects, and it 
would appear the same sort of shuffling of responsibility is 
tolerated in the colonies. Inthe Tasmanian Court a case of 
the kind was lately tried. Mr. SEARELL, an architect in 
Melbourne, was invited by a Mr. RaMSDEN to prepare 
plans for buildings that were to serve the combined pur- 
_ poses of an opera house, a hotel and a stock exchange in 
Hobart. Afterwards the 
Then he was asked to visit Hobart, and was introduced to 
the syndicate. He then discovered that his correspondent 
was a builder, and Mr. SEARELL pointed out that he could 
not be in a builder’s employment. Accordingly, a new 
secretary was substituted, and Mr. SEARELL was Officially in- 
formed that he was appointed architect to the syndicate. The 
plans were discussed and the architect was directed to prepare 
working drawings. The company was registered, and the 
cost of the buildings was put down at 12,000/. Mr, 


SEARELL claimed 2$ per cent. on that sum, besides 754, for | 


payments out of pocket. A solicitor who appeared for the 
defence, said the syndicate was to consist of ten members, 
the shares being 5oc/. each. Mr. RamspEN, who owned 


the site, was to sell it for 8,oo0/, and to erect the buildings | 


for 12,000/, At first it was arranged that the latter sum 
was to include architect’s fees, but on Mr. SEARELL 
objecting, it was decided to give a cheque to him, and to 
deduct the amount from the payments to Mr. RAMSDEN. 
The scheme was abandoned. 


specifications were ordered. | 


When the bill came in the | 


architect was told to apply to Mr. RamspEN, and the | 


the 


members of 
responsibility. 


syndicate maintained. they had no 


Mr. Justice Dopps pointed out that,the | 


question was whether plaintiff was’ architect to the | 
syndicate or to the company. If appointed by the 
former, the latter would not be liable. The plaintiff | 


was instructed by Mr. RAMSDEN to prepare the’ sketch- 
plans, but it was different with the working drawings. The 
judge left the whole case to the jury to decide, but by say- 
ing he was doubtful whether plaintiff was entitled to recover 
all that was claimed, and that they were not bound to 
believe the plaintiff’s statement that the charges were 
reasonable, it was to be expected that only a diminished 
sum would be allowed, and the verdict was for 15¢/.—not 
one-half the amount of plaintiff’s account. It was unfortu- 
nate for Mr. SEARELL that he professed to be bound by the 
tules of a local Institute of Architects. In Tasmania, as 
in England, the judges are as much indisposed to accept 
fixity of price in architecture as in other sorts of work, and 
when there is no agreement beforehand they are more 
likely to be on the side of the people on whom claims are 
made. 


THE chairman (Mr, SyLvanus TREvAIL) of the Sanitary 
Committee of the Cornwall County Council is evidently 
resolved to speak out boldly about any causes which are 
likely to prevent the various districts from being as healthy 
as they should be from their geographical position. Penzance 
and neighbourhood appear to be one of the spots which 
are most disheartening to a sanitarian, and Mr. TREVAIL 
does well to point to the evil, which runs the risk of being 
exaggerated since the town has not furnished the requisite 
returns. In Cornwall, as in other counties, there is a 
superstition that nature has provided all things people may 
require to keep death at bay. The salubrious air, no doubt, 
can compensate for a good deal of neglect, but there are 
occasions when it can be overcome. When we find that 
out of seventeen zymotic cases at Camelford five were 
fatal, and that three out of four cases at Madron were also 
fatal, it is evident that bad drainage is more potent than 
Cornish air. . Unless the natives are careful, strangers will 
Imagine the county has gained a reputation as a health 
resort on false pretences and will avoid it in summer. 


THE increased use of electric lamps and other employ- 
ments of the power has had a surprising effect on the 
production of carbon. It is calculated that about 200,000,000 
carbon pencils are now used every year in the United 
States, and investments in carbon amount to 300,000/. It 
also serves for the positive poles. of primary open circuit 
batteries.and for crucibles. It is now utilised for brushes for 
dynamos and motors in the place of copper, for it has the 


advantage of reducing the cutting of the commutators and 
the sparking to practically nothing. . Increasing use is also 
being made of the carbon flame in spectroscopy. It 
affords one of the best subjects for spectrum analysis, and 
is therefore of great value fur this purpose, and it has 
helped to enlarge the field of the spectroscope. 


THE Rue de Sévigné in Paris, as many of our readers 
are aware, is an old-fashioned street which now is surrounded 
by a very busy district that has little in common with the 
days when the courtiers of Louis XIV. were to be found 
there. No. 23 in the street is the Musée Carnavalet, which 
contains a great many memorials of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The Musée finds more favour in the 
eyes of the Municipal Council of Paris than is imagined, 
for it is supposed to impart an air of gentility to the 
members who are its protectors. Accordingly No. 25, the 
adjoining house, is about to be purchased for an enlarge- 
ment, as well as No. 29, and there is a possibility that 
No. 31 will also be obtained for the same purpose. It will 
be asked why No. 27-has not been also secured, which 
would allow of the extension of the: museum without ‘any 
break. The reason is simple. - That house, as we 
mentioned some time ago, was secured by the Minister of 
Public Instruction to provide a lycée for young girls. 
As the intentions of the conservators of the museum and of 
the Municipal Council were known, the acquisition of the 
house can only be taken as one of those “fantastic tricks ” 
which, according to SHAKESPEARE, men who exercise a 
little brief authority are always disposed to commit. ‘The 
Municipal Council offered to secure another site for the 
school, but the Minister was obdurate. He has, however, 
agreed to a compromise which to a stranger is of an 
amusing sort. The school is to be erected, but across it on 
the first floor level a gallery is to be constructed by which 
communication will be allowed between Nos. 23 and 25 on 
one side:and Nos. 29 and 31 0n the other side. It is an 
odd sort of arrangement, and will form a worthy memorial 
of a mulish Minister. If it becomes a warning to his suc- 
cessors it will not be without its use. 


Wits the exception of a share made over to Zurich, all 
the drawings and designs left by GOTTFRIED SEMPER are to 
be deposited in the new Academy in Dresden, where they 
will be preserved as-a whole., There are about twelve 
hundred drawings. Some of them date from 1831, when 
SEMPER travelled in Italyand Greece. ‘They were so much 
admired by SCHINKEL, the architect, that he used all his 
influence to obtain a professorship for SEMPER in Dresden. 
The drawings have suffered, for SEMPER was never more 
pleased than when students applied to him for permission. 
to utilise them. We believe also that some of his studies. 
are mislaid, but probably they will be discovered, as every 
admirer of the architect will be zealous to make the col- 
lections complete. The designs will form a most fitting 
memorial of the busy life of a great artist who in many 
ways was far in advance of his generation, and whose ideas 
on art will hereafter be accepted with as much respect as if 
they were expressed ages back in Athens. 


THERE was some little consolation in the belief that sun- 
light was destructive to bacteria, but the theory on which it; 
was built may now be taken as exploded. The members of 
the Manchester Field Naturalists’ Society have been engaged 
in observations on the subject, and some of the results were 
explained at the Congress on Public Health in Edinburgh. 
Dr. Ewan, who represented the society, exhibited a diagram. 
on which the relation of the number of bacteria to the 
strength of the sunlight was exhibited graphically. It 
showed the bacteria curve to be almost exactly parallel with 
the curve representing the mean amount of direct sunlight. 
Dr. Ewan was good enough to suggest that the bacteria 
which formed the subject of his investigations were 
innocuous, and as it is not easy to discriminate between the: 
friendly and unfriendly species, there is still some hope for 
us. From other observations of the society, it would 


| appear that the suburbs of Manchester enjoy about double 


as much light as the city, and that in a moderately dense 


'fog the light is further diminished in Manchester to the 
| extent of 95 per cent. 
chester will soon be able to cope with London in November - 


It would thus appear that Man- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CAMBRILGE GUILDHALL. 

HE Cambridge Town Council have long been much 
pressed for want of proper court and office accom- 
modation, and have now resolved to make additions to the 
;Guildhall, which will supply new council. chamber, mayor’s 
and councillors’ rooms, police court and county court, with 
all the rooms wanted in connection with them. They pro- 
pose also to build offices for town clerk, town surveyor, 
medical and other officers, so as to centralise the work of 
the town. The building shown in the illustrating has been 


designed by Mr. W. M. Fawcett, of Cambridge, with the | 


view of carrying out these requirements. ‘The council 
chamber and mayor’s and councillors’ rooms occupy the 


first floor to the front and the two courts face the side | 


street, the offices being chiefly on the ground floor. 
The basement has just been completed and tenders are 


being taken for the courts, so that they may be completed | 


before the block they now occupy is pulled down. 
The original drawing was exhibited this year at the 
Royal Academy. 


BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS._PLANS. 
(MESSRS. ESSEX, NICOL & GOODMAN, ARCHITECTS.) 


ST. OMER, STRASBOURG. 


THE ARTIFICIAL CAVERNS AT LAVANT.* 


HE remarkable artificial caverns in the chalk at Hayes 


difficult problem in accounting for their origin and purpose. 


The excavations have only been partially explored, and there- | 
fore | must claim a certain amount of privilege in addressing | 


you. Before submitting any theory I will first shortly describe 
the caverns and the methods we have adopted in their explora- 
tion, but leaving other details to be noticed upon the Society’s 
visit to the caverns. The excavation consists cf a series of 
subterranean chambers and galleries communicating with one 
another and divided by large and small pillars of chalk. They 
appear to honeycomb the ground to the extent of almost an 
acre, but only portions of two main galleries have so far been 
examined. Unfortunately the roofs of many of these galleries 
(one dry and solid) are now much cracked, and many have 


fallen, blocking the way. Out of these galleries, so far as we | 


can see, there appear to branch at least six other passages 
large and small. Frequent depressions (to be seen in all 
directions) in the surface above appear to indicate the fall of 


ceilings in some of these unexplored passages, and the main | 


galleries were so blocked up that we had to crawl in on our 
knees and sometimes at full length. The caves were first 
entered from the ploughed field adjoining, under which some | 
of the galleries run, but this entrance proving inconvenient a | 
fresh one was made on the Down, marked by the site of the | 
present flight of steps. This new shaft apparently dissected a | 
portion of one of the main galleries. By the plan you will see | 
that we have worked out two main galleries terminating in the 
south and west chambers ; the south chamber is a terminus, 
but the other is not. On starting we bore to the left and 
traced the gallery to the chamber marked in the map as the 
southern chamber. This is the only terminus yet known to us. 
We then traced the other gallery as far as (what is shown on 
the maps as) the western chamber. The excavated avéris 
seemed to consist of two layers—the upper one made up of large 
bits of chalk detached accidentally from the ceiling and of’vary- 
ing thickness, and the lower layer made up for the most part of 
fine chalk originally left in the cavern in early times. It was 
within this second layer that the objects now before you were 
discovered. The division between the layers seems to mark 
the original floor of the cavern (as normally in use), and if so 
the average height of the passage may be placed between 
4 and 5 feet. This fine chalk is nearly a yard thick, and the 
actual chalk floor beneath is very irregular. The ceilings 
throughout all the roofs of the passages and chambers are 
carefully arched, the segmental form being adopted, and my 
colleague Mr. Lewis, C.E., is of opinion that considerable care 
and skill have been bestowed on the construction of the whole 
work. 

In emptying the cavern each barrow Joad was carefully 
examined by Mr. Lewis or myself, but notwithstanding all the 
care taken, owing to the objects being white, it is quite possible 
that many objects must have escaped notice. All the important 
specimens which are labelled’ and a great quantity which are 
not important, are now before you on the table. We shall 
hope to describe them in detail in the next volume of the 


*A paper read by Mr. Charles Dawson, F.G.S. " at the meeting 
of the Sussex Archeological Society at Chichester, 


Society’s collections. They form a very miscellaneous group. 
Speaking generally, they include several neolithic or flint im- 
plements, a portion of the lower line of the antler of a red deer, 
a chalk lamp and.some charred corn. There are also numerous 
broken specimens of bronze and pottery of the ordinary Roman 
type, and which objects are known to the archzological world 
as ‘Roman rubbish.” There are also other broken objects 
believed to belong to the sixteenth century and these include 
some wool-pack seals. Among the surface-soil that had slipped 
through the roof were found a copper halfpenny of A.D. 17 and 
| apiece of glazed pottery probably of the same date.. Another 
| piece of the same vessel was found on the surface of the chalk 
inthe southern chamber, where (recent ?) pickmarks are to be 
| seen. These tool-marks are found chiefly, if not only, at the 
end of ‘the chambers. We know from the evidences afforded 
by the flint workings cf Cissbury (Sussex), Brandon (Norfolk) 
and Spiennes (France), which belong to the Stone Age, before 
the introduction of metals of any sort, that the instruments used 
in those excavations-were picks made from the antlers of the 
| old red deer. This primitive instrument was made by taking 
| an antler of a red deer and striking off all the tines or prongs 
of the antler except the lowest or “ brow tine,” which served as 
the blade of the pick itself. In the excavation at Brandon 
(Norfolk) locally known as “ Grimes Graves,” a wedge was dis- 
covered made irom one of these horns, and Mr. Lewis is of 
opinion that much of the work at the Lavant Cave was accom- 
plished by the use of wedges used in the original excavation of 
the cavern. 4 
With regard to the purpose of the cavern, I am of. opinion 
that it was not dug in order to obtain flint for the manufacture 
| of flint instruments, since no workable flints are to be found in 
the chalk of Lavant, a section of which may be seen on the 
road near the cavern. There are also in certain parts of 


: q rticularly in the chalk districts of Essex and 
Down, Lavant, offer to the archeologist a somewhat | England, more pa y : 


Kent, many hundreds of excavations called dene or den holes, 
the origin of which, since the first mention of them by Camden 
about three hundred years ago, has been a vexed question. It 
is clear that, like the Lavant Caves, they may have been used 
for a variety of purposes, such as dwellings, store-houses, 


| refuges, and even chalk quarries. Their antiquity is un- 
| doubted, since many contain remains of prehistoric man down 
| to avery recent period. . Many of these dene holes go to a 


depth of 50 to 80 feet, the shafts being 2 to 3 feet in width. 
These shafts were ascended by means of foot holes placed at 
the side, and they are bored through the strata overlying the 


| chalk, the chamber itself being constructed in the chalk. They 


are arched and symmetrical. If they were made for obtaining 
the chalk, it may be that the chalk is more safely worked at a 
depth than near the surface owing to the destruction of the roof 
by percolation. The Lavant Cavern seems to be of quite a 
different kind, but this difference is accounted for by the chalk 
being at the surface in this case and not in the other, being only 
4 to 20 feet below the surface. But one can hardly regard the 
Lavant Caves as a chalk quarry pure and simple, since the 
working of the chalk there in open pits would have been easier. 


| It is interesting to notice that in many parts of Ireland nume- 


rous excavations are found almost exactly similar to the Lavant 


| Caves, and I have given you a diagram of one of them. They 
| are not excavated in the chalk but usually in clay mixed with 


gravel, probably of drift origin. Others are usually surrounded 


| (but by no means always so) bya circular earthwork or fort 


known as a “rath,” which may be partially formed by the 
débris taken out of the chambers. They were probably used 
as secret repositories for goods, or refuges and shelters for 
shepherds and their flocks. Since the commencement of our 
work at Lavant, some instances of caverns in the chalk have 


| been reported to me in this county and neighbourhood, all of 


which I have examined, but they are not so important as the 
Lavant Cave, and I propose to treat of them in the forthcoming 
volume. 

It is a generally accepted fact that the Neolithic races or 
men of the late Stone Age, including other races down to the 


| time of the Roman invasion, were not merely hunters but 
| shepherds and farmers who cultivated grain. These, like many 


modern races, were in the habit of constructing underground 
chambers and galleries wherein to store their crops; and they 
also used such places for refuge in time of danger and for 


| dwelling and shelter for themselves and their cattle. The use 


of these caverns often required secrecy, and thus the excavated 
chalk. would be disposed of by scattering it some distance away 
from the spot, so as to prevent detection of the cavern. In 


| chalk districts this probably led to the discovery of the bene- 


ficial effect of manuring their land with chalk as a top dressing. 
Hence they would not only procure chalk for manure, but in 
doing so would create subterranean galleries and storerooms for 
their crops and refuges and dwellings for themselves and their 
flocks, In later ages these excavations might be taken ad- 
vantage of for secondary. usages and workings ; thus by the 
Romans for rubbish heaps, &c., and in later ages for shelter 
and possibly by smugglers, but of these latter we have no 
evidence at Lavant. 
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In support of the above considerations I will briefly cite 
some modern and-ancient writers and travellers who refer to 
this kind of excavation. Quintus Curtius Rufus, who wrote the 
life of Alexander the Great, mentioned that that commander, 
when on the banks of the Oxus, 300 years BC.,,was placed in 
great straits in consequence of the whole country hiding 

‘their corn underground. .Hertius, a friend of Julius Ceesar, 
B.C. 43, who wrote a commentary on the African war, states 
that it was the custom of the Africans to deposit corn 
privately in vaults underground, to secure it in time of war, 
and that Ceesar, having intelligence of this, arranged an ex- 
cursion to Agar, and there obtained corn and wine. Cornelius 
Tacitus, A.D. 61, a friend of Pliny, speaking of the Germans, 
says that “they built their houses of unwrought timber and 


smeared them with a clear shining earth” (perhaps chalk). | 
He goes on :—“ They are wont also to open up subterranean | 


caves, and they cover them thickly with mud on_the tops. 
These caverns serve as a. shelter and a receptacle for fruits in 
the winter, for places of that. kind modify the rigour of the 
frosts, and when the enemy arrives the open spaces. are laid 
waste, but the hidden and excavated places are unknown or 
are in themselves deceptive, which is the object in view.” 
Diodorus Siculus, another contemporary of Julius Czeesar, 


speaking of the Britons, says :—‘‘ They keep to the old way of | 


life. They gather in their harvest by cutting off the ears of 
corn and storing it in subterranean repositories.” 


ground, the entrance like the mouth of a well, but spacious 
below. There were passages dug into them for cattle, but 
people descended by ladders.” The modern traveller, Ains- 


Xenophon, | 
speaking of the Armenians, says :—‘‘ Their houses are under- | 


worth, confirms this as to sloping passages for cattle, but says | 


the entrance by wells is now rare. 
of his African travels, mentions that the villages were deserted 
on his.arrival near Mont Gordon Bennett. He says :—‘ Our 


Mr. H. M. Stanley, in one | 


foragers here obtained a sight and hearing of the natives. | 
Some hiding-places of the natives were discovered by accident | 
amongst the tall grass beyond the fields a little way from the | 


village. 
which proved on examination to lead to several passages from 
the bottom of the pit to more roomy excavations, like so many 
apartments. These were numerous in Southern Unroyo, the 
veritable Troglodyte of Ethiopia.” 
says :—‘ In transalpine Gaul, when I led an army towards the 
Rhine, I approached some regions where neither vines nor 
olive trees nor fruit trees grow, and where they manure the 
fields with a white excavated chalk.” 
says the inhabitants of Egina were called “ myrmidones ” (a 
word signifying the ants), because they lived in holes which 
they dug under the soil, and throwing up the mould obtained 
by this means, were able to cultivate the ground. Pliny the 
Elder, killed in the first erzption of Mount Vesuvius, A.D. 79, 


fetched from a depth of a hundred feet. 
made narrow at the mouth, internally in metal mines the veins 
spreading about. They use this chiefly in Britain.” 


We found many deep pits, with small circular mouths, | 


Marcus Varro, B.C. 116-28, | 


Strabo, 50 B.C., 24 A.D., | 


the building are ready. New entrances, with offices and wait- 
ing-rooms, have been erected in the Imperial Institute Road by 
the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, from whom 
they are rented, for the two galleries assigned respectively to 
the Indian collections and the collection of apparatus for 
scientific instruction and research. A second entrance to the 
southern range of galleries has also been constructed at their 
western end, near Queen’s Gate. 

In forwarding the usual annual statements by the various 
Museum officers, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen, the director, 
reports that the number of visitors during the year 1892 was 
957,112 at South Kensington and 579,933 at Bethnal Green, 
making a total of 1,537,045. This shows an increase of 
159,230 as compared with 1891, and of, 302,596 as compared 
with 1890. Full returns of the numbers from 1857 are given. 

Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, assistant director and superintendent 
for arrangement, reports that during the past year constant 
effort has been required to cope with the increasing difficulty of 
finding room for new acquisitions, owing to the want of space in 
the existing buildings. There can be no doubt that the con- 
gested condition of tne collections detracts greatly from their 
usefulness by rendering their proper display impossible. The 
gallery in which ironwork has been exhibited has been entirely 
rearranged, and, by the removal of the wooden screens and the 
rehanging of a number of gates, grilles, &c., inthe arch openings 
of the gallery, room has been made for such examples as may 
be found necessary to complete the series of illustrations of the 
art of the ironworker. 

Art Museum.—The number of objects acquired for this 
division by purchase, gift or bequest was 1,900, of which thirty- 
six were for the Indian section. Mr. A. B. Skinner, the keeper, 
reports that the following were the principal acquisitions by 
purchase during the year :— 

A collection of specimens of Italian art was purchased in 
Florence from Signor Bardini for the sum of 1,210/. 12s. 2d. : 
amongst them may be mentioned a circular frame in carved 
and gilt wood from the Casa Strozzi ; a hanging in red velvet 
and gold thread, similar to those used in St. Maria Novella, 


| Florence, on féte days, and a painted terra-cotta group of the 


Virgin and Child. Some other Italian objects, costing 113/. 7s., 
came from Rome, the chief amongst them being a coffer 
(cassone) of walnut wood inlaid with a design in ivory and 
coloured woods. A carved-wood staircase and two fireplaces 
frorn an old house in Great St. Helens, E.C., were acquired for 
zoo/. A large collection of Oriental objects was purchased for, 
409/. 175. 4d. by Mr. C. Purdon Clarke when in Constantinople 
duiing the previous autumn. A model, ona scale of 1-1oth, 


| of the chapel of St. Peter Martyr in the church of Sant’ 


Eustorgio, Milan, was executed by Signor Consolani and Pro- 


| fessor Gnoli at a cost of 738/. 16s. 6d. The chapel itself was 


3 | erected by Michelozzo Michelozzi about 1462 for Pigello 
says :—“ Another kind of white chalk is the silvery, which is | 


The pits are usually | 


Portinari, the agent of Cosimo de’ Medici, and the frescoes 
were painted by Vincenzo Civerchio. A model of a carved wood 


| “ bancone” or bench, together with the back, was prepared by 


To summarise matters as far as the Lavant Caves are con- | 


cerned, I give it as my present opinion that the origin of these 
caverns was primarily for the quarrying of chalk by some early 


race, for the purpose of obtaining it and manuring land. The | 


large pieces of chalk, being more convenient for carriage, were 
taken away and the dééris or small chalk left in the cavern. 
The underground system of working was probably adopted in 
pursuance of an old-established practice founded on the use of 
these galleries and chambers for the various purposes enume- 
rated by me, viz. for storehouses and occasional dwellings and 
shelters. The Roman articles discovered appear to belong toa 
late period of Roman occupation, and they were probably 
thrown there with other rubbish. The other and perhaps larger 
articles may have been picked out in subsequent times. The 
caverns probably remained accessible for some long period of 
years, but were subsequently overgrown and forgotten. Their 
rediscovery evidently has taken place at various times, and 
probably through the sudden subsidence of the surface of the 
ground when the roof of a passage had fallen through. At 
these times, and perhaps for years after, they may have been 
intermittently traversed, and it is even possible that they may 


have been used at recent periods as chalk quarries and occa- 
sional dwellings. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


§ bare report of the Science and Art Department expresses 

regret that a commencement has not been made with the 
new buildings for the South Kensington Museum from Mr. 
Aston Webb’s design, which was selected in'the competition in 
July 1891; nor has any provision for additional buildings at 
South Kensington been made in the estimates for 1893-94. A 
block -of temporary corrugated iron structures has, however, 
been put up in the central quadrangle of the Museum to provide 
accommodation for portions of the collections, and for other 
Department work, until the proposed permanent additions to 


the late Cavaliere Annibale Mariani for 2832. 16s. 5@. from the 
original by Antonio Benivicieni da Mercatello, and forms part 
of alarge model, on a scale of one-third, of portion of the Sala. 
del Cambio, Perugia, to be completed by Count Lemmo Rossi 
Scotti. At the Leyland sale a carved-wood chair and a bronze 
group of Venus and Cupid were acquired for 52/. 65. 6d. A 
collection of old English furniture and woodwork was acquired. 
for 60/., including a court-cupboard, a chair, a mirror (dated 
1603), and two stools. Mr. W. H. Allen, master of the Farnham 
School of Art, prepared a small model of a corner of a room in 
the Macchiavelli Palace, Florence, at a cost of 25/. Purchases 
were made at the Magniac sale to the amount of 516/. 14s., the 
chief acquisition being a gilt metal pastoral staff of Flemish 
workmanship of the sixteenth century. A copy of a standard by 
Benedetto Bonfigii in the church of San Fiorenzo, Perugia, was 
painted by Signor Ribustini for the sum of 97/. 6s. Her 
Majesty’s Treasury transferred to the charge of the Museum 
the treasure trove discovered in Parliament Hill Fields between 
Hampstead and Highgate. The objects were valued at 4o/, 


and consisted of two scent-bottles, a cup, and two nozzles for a 


candelabrum, all in silver-gilt. A large and most interesting 
collection of tiles, chiefly encaustic, was bought for 1257. Some 
more tiles of equal interest were acquired in Paris for 
3452. Ios. 10d. Most of them came from the mosque of Yechil 
Djami and the tomb of Mahomet I. at Broussa. From the 
collection of the late Right Hon. G. A. F. Cavendish-Bentinck, 
a selection of examples of Italian sculpture was made, costing 
1,090/., and consisting chiefly of well-heads and architectural 
details. 

The principal gifts and bequests received during the year 
were :— 

A small collection of textiles and fragments of leather given 
by Mrs. Drake; three fragments of pottery of the fourteenth 
century from Faenza, given by Mr. Henry Wallis ; a collection 
of pottery and silversmiths’ work, together with an English 
court-cupboard of the seventeenth century, given by Miss E. 
Mackworth Dolben; two large Chinese porcelain bowls, 
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bequeathed by the late Miss E. Jones ; a marble statue of | 


David after the bronze original in the Museo Nazionale, 
Florence, given by Mr. C. A. Beattie; a collection of Wedg- 
wood intaglios, and reproductions of gems by James Tassie, 
given by F. Rathbone, Esq.; and a large number of plaster 
models and casts from the studio of the late Sir J. E. Boehm, 
Bart., R.A., by whose executors they have been given to the 
Museum. 

The reproductions acquired in 1892 
plaster casts and three electrotypes. 


comprised 185 


The acquisitions include copies of a baptismal font in the | 
chapel of St. John the Baptist, Siena Cathedral, by Jacopo | 


della Quercia, together with a niche from the pulpit staircase in 
the same cathedral ; a doorway of the sixteenth century, for- 
merly standing in the Corso Magenta, Milan ; and portions of 
the decoration of the Villa Madama, Rome ; a head of a child, 
by Donatello, and a bas-relief of the Virgin and Child in the 
Berlin Museum, which was presented by Signor Bardini, of 
Florence. 
of Aix, in Provence, completed in 1504 ; a portion of a carved 


A copy of the main western portal of the Cathedral | 
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wood screen of the sixteenth century, from one of the side | 


chapels in Evreux Cathedral; a small collection of furniture 
ornament of the eighteenth century, from the Union Centrale 
des Arts Décoratifs, Paris ; and a group of a lion crushing a 
serpent, from the original executed in 1832 by Antoine Louis 
Barye. The Museum van Kunstnijverheid, Utrecht, presented 
a collection of casts of ornament from various public buildings 
in Utrecht, illustrative of old Netherland art. 

The electrotypes consist of copies of a mosque door from 
Cairo, an Italian bronze casket in the Louvre, and a reliquary 
in the church of Hedalen Valdres, Norway, which was pre- 
sented by Herr L. Dietrischon, of Christiania. 


Mr. T. Armstrong, the director for art, reports that the | 


pictures and drawings under his charge are in good condition, 
and that every precaution, as heretofore, has been taken for 
their preservation. The most important addition to the col- 
lection during the past year is the beautiful pocket-book of 
Samuel Cooper, with most of the miniatures it originally con- 
tained. Other miniatures have been acquired lately, and it is 
to be hoped that by gift, bequest, or purchase the examples we 
have of this now neglected art may be added to, and that the 
exhibition of a good collection of such works may act as an 
incentive to living artists to take up again the practice of 
miniature painting in water-colour. Of the same class as these 
are two pencil drawings slightly tinted of full-length portrait 
figures by H. Edridge, A.R.A. A small drawing, entitled 
A Rainy Day at Cookham, by the late Frederick Walker, 
A.R.A., has been bought. An example of this artist’s work has 
long been desired and sought for, but they are rare, and the 
prices of the larger and more important ones are beyond our 
means. Another drawing of fine quality is that by John 
Linnell, Collecting the Flock, which has been purchased, as well 
as a very good example of the work of Samuel Palmer, 7he 
Curfew Bell. 


The acquisitions of the past year are, for the most part, of a | 


kind to strengthen the circulating collections, of which there 
are two, arranged in the same manner as the larger one per- 
manently at South Kensington, to illustrate the development 
of water-colour art in the United Kingdom. One of these 
collections is now very well furnished, and is much appreciated 
in the towns to which it has been on loan. 
has presented a large oil-painting, a landscape with figures, by 
P. J. de Loutherboury, R.A. 

Arrangements have lately been made for all lining of pic- 
tures and any repairs which may be necessary to be done in 


Mr. James Orrock | 


| 


} 


the Museum. By this means many risks may be avoided, and | 


the work can be kept under supervision while in progress. 
H.M. Office of Works having made provision in the estimates 
for the current financial year to carry out the improvements in 
the Raphael Gallery which were recommended by the Com- 
mission of 1891, the work will be begun in August. 


While the fireproof roof and the iron doors are being put | 


up the cartoons will of necessity be removed from the gallery, 


and then the opportunity will be taken to act on the suggestions | 


of Professor Church and Dr. Russell with regard to the change 
of backing, stopping the interstices between the sheets of glass, 
and admitting pure air to the pictures. 

Indian Section.—The new entrance vestibule to the Indian 
section having been completed late in the year, the transfer of 


the greater portion of the Indian architectural collections from | 
the old temporary entrance gallery has beencommenced. This | 


work includes the removal and re-erection of two full-size 


facades of houses from Ahmedabad and Bulandshahr ; the cast | 


of the gateway of the Sanchi Tope, and many bulky construc- 
tions requiring taking down by pieces and rebuilding. The 
number of visitors during the year 1892-93 was 135,548 as 
against 126,600 the previous year. 

Mr. H. E. Acton, the museum keeper in charge, reports 
that during the year six objects were purchased at a cost of 


| Hogarth. 


752. 9s. Iod., twenty-six copies of frescoes in the Ajanta | 


Caves and fifteen books were presented by the India Office. 
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Objects were also presented by Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, C.I.E., 
Mr. Bomonjee Dinshaw Petit and Mr. H.G. Batten. Loans 
were received from Lady Colchester, Mr. G. P. Raker and 
Mr. W. S. Young. 

Art Library.—The attendance in the art library during the 
year was 22,822, as against 24,274 in the previous year ; but 
the last five months show an increase of 824 as compared with 
the same months in 1891, and there is every reason to believe 
that this increase will continue. Mr. Weale, the keeper, reports 
that the number of volumes and pamphlets acquired has been 
2,081—367 presented and 1,714 :purchased. The most note- 
worthy are—‘‘A Biographical Catalogue of the Pictures at 
Woburn Abbey,” 1890-92, presented by Her Grace the Duchess 
of Bedford. ‘Cabinet d’un curieux ; description de quelques 
livres rares,’ Paris, 1892, presented by the author, Baron 
Double. ‘ Excavations in Dorset and Wilts,” 1892, presented by 
the author, General Pitt-Rivers. Meyer, Rudolf, ‘‘ Die mensch- 
liche Sterblichkeit,” Hamburg, 1759. 

The number of drawings acquired has been 5c9, including 
two by G. B. Cipriani, and 191 sketches in Constantinople, 
Asia Minor and Egypt, by Richard Dadd. The number of 
prints acquired has been 639, including some fine specimens 
of the lesser German masters, purchased from the Fisher 
Collection, and three woodcuts and an etching by A. Diirer. 


| 816 photographs have been added to the collection. 


The new general Reading-room Catalogue, embodying in 
one alphabetical series all the books acquired before September 
1890, is making good progress. Twelve more volumes, down 
to the letters HAR, have been during this year placed at the 
disposal of readers. It is hoped that this will be completed in 
the course of 1893. Three printed supplements of additions to 
the library from July 1, 1891, to September 30, 1892, have been 
issued ; a fourth, including those from October 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1892, is nearly ready. Arrangements have now 
been made to print weekly lists of additions to the library, so 
that every new work can be consulted at latest on the tenth 
day after its acquisition. 

In order to make the contents of the library more useful the 
preparation of thirty-three class catalogues, drawn up on a 
uniform system, has been undertaken ; these will be of great 
help to students and especially to: craftsmen, who, however 
unacquainted they may be with the names of authors or the 
titles of books, will at a glance be able to learn what books, 
prints, drawings and photographs relating to any one art- 
industry or any particular branch of it the library may contain. 

Several thousand slips have been prepared for these cata- 
logues during the year, and it is hoped that two or perhaps 
three may be placed at the disposal of readers in the course of 
1893. The rearrangement and classification of the contents of 
the book-cases is in progress. 

Dyce and Forster Collections.—Mr. R. F. Sketchley reports 
that during the past year the number of visits to the joint 
reading-room amounted to 1,457, and the issues of books and 
manuscripts to 2,948. These figures, compared with the year 
1891, show a decrease of 311 visits and 714 issues. But the 
service the two collections continue to render to English 
literature is beyond a doubt. They have been used in the past 
year for the preparation of new editions of or works relating to 
such writers as Gay, Howell, Swift, Horace Walpole, Coleridge 
and Landor. Mr. Joseph Jacobs in the preface to his new 
edition of “ The familiar Letters of James Howell,” 1892, writes 
as follows :—‘*‘ One last acknowledgment and my debts are 
paid so far as words can repay kindness. This time it is one 
who was dead before I thought of Howell, yet he has laid me 
and all other students of English history and letters in the 
seventeenth century under every kind of obligation. He wrote 
good books himself and, what is more to the present purpose, 
collected the materials out of which good books could be 
written. I am surprised that more use is not made of the 
Forster Library at South Kensington Museum by students of 
the Stuart period, who will find there almost everything they 
can desire for their work very accessible and most comfortably 
arranged. I have done most of my work for this edition of 
Howell in the room devoted to the Dyce and Forster Collec- 
tions.” 

Thirty-five permissions were given to copy seventeen paint- 
ings; a Dyce drawing by Raphael (No. 186) and a small 
engraved portrait of Edmund Kean as King Lear were photo- 
graphed, the latter for reproduction in an illustrated paper. 

The three note-books of Leonardo da Vinci in the Forster 
Collection are now being photographed, leaf by leaf, under a 
foreign commission, with a view to publication. Some Dyce 
drawings and engravings and four volumes containing theatrical 
portraits and play-bills have been issued; also the Forster 
Twenty-one volumes of books have been received 
from Mrs. Forster for the collection. The books in the Dyce 
Library have had printed numbers placed on them, correspond- 
ing with those in the catalogue. The Forster Library was 
numbered in the same way in a previous year. Mr. R. Bowes, 
of Cambridge, presented his ‘“ Biographical Notes on the Uni- 
versity Printers” and “‘ Note on the Cambridge University Press.” 
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COLONIAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS.* 


HE wise old Provost of Eton tells us, “ There be three 
things necessary to well building—commodity, firmness 

and delight.” JI take it that the importance of these three 
things may be estimated as in the order in which they are 
stated. 
fitness of the building for the purpese it is intended to 
serve—is, without doubt, the first essential. l 
is no doubt as necessary, and such beauty as is attainable is 
also most desirable. But you will agree with me that, however 


in outline, in colour or in detail, no building can be said to be 
well builded which does not amply and conveniently provide 
the accommodation necessary to serve the purpose for which it 
is designed, 

It follows from what I have said that in designing a school, 
as in designing any other building, the arrangement of the 
ground plan will be the first consideration. This demands that 


one who undertakes the work shall have a full knowledge of the | 


system of instruction to be carried out within its walls. Many 
writers on the subject affirm that the most perfect form of 
school is that which provides for what may be called a separate 
system—separate, that is, as far as the teachers are concerned 


—when each teacher instructs his class ina room apart from all | 


other classes. The unit of such a school would be a room 
giving ample floor space and air space, well lighted and venti- 
lated, to accommodate one class, a class large enough to intro- 
duce the element of emulation amongst the children, but not 


5 : i f i f a diligent and | hae a 
so large as to prevent the personal influence o se | system of separate classrooms, and yet retaining the facility of 


competent teacher from being felt by each scholar individually. 


is for : ificati it, is i tty | Ais 
This form of school, or some modification of it, is in pretty | See ations 


general use on the continent of Europe, and seems to oe making 
some way in England. Whether this is the best form of school 
is an open question, one we need not stop to consider. 

The system adopted in the public schools of this colony 
necessitates an essentially different form of bpilding. 


competent, so that he may be left to teach his class almost, if 
not entirely without supervision. 
colony entrusts a large part of the tuition to pupil-teachers, 
who, while teaching others, are also learning their profession, 


the principal teacher or qualified assistants. You will see at 
once that the system of separate classrooms would render this 
supervision, if not impossible, at any rate extremely difficult. 


I have had to put before you these differences of school disci- | 
pline before saying anything about building, because, it seems | 


to me, without a knowledge of them one would be working 
altogether in the dark in attempting to design a building for 
either one or the other kind of school. 


The system in vogue in New South Wales requires that the | 


rooms shall be large enough to accommodate several classes, 
and to settle preliminary dimensions one has to consider, as well 
as the style of tuition, the kind of furniture adopted. Theorists 
on this subject tell us each scholar should haveaseparate deskand 
seat ; some of them go so far as to say each child should be meas- 
ured and supplied with a seat and desk exactly fitted toits size and 
proportions, and that this measuring process should be repeated 
periodically, and a readjustment of dimensions made at least 
twice a year. Hitherto I do not think this theory has been 
put into practice anywhere, in its entirety, and in England, and 
in this colony, following English precedent, a system of averages 
has been considered sufficient, and four or five grades of desks 
and seats have been thought to meet necessities fairly well, while 
desks to accommodate from five to eight or nine children are 


—several classes in a room and an aggregation of pupils in long 


our unit of measurement. In practice it is found that from forty 
to fifty is a fair size of class, and the next question is how can, 
say, forty scholars be soaccommodated that they may be under 
the eye and within easy reach of the voice of the teacher? Taking 
forms 12 feet long to seat eight children each—3 feet from back 
to front as a minimum depth, and five rows as a number not 
too great to be easily supervised by the teacher from the front— 
we get a unit of desk space of 15 feet by 12 feet, or with a pas- 
_ sage at the end of the desks 15 feet by 13 feet 6 inches. This 
is the space required for the scholars. Now, to provide such a 
position for the teacher that this class or block of pupils may 
be comfortably within the range of his eyes. Taking the 
acknowledged range of 60 degs., you will find that he must 
stand about 7 feet from the front desk to have his class well 
under control; from this we find that 24 feet or 25 feet is the 
smallest width for a room to hold such classes. These dimen- 
sions give ample floor space and air space, but a room for, say, 


* A paper read hefore the Sydney Architectural Association by Mr. 


What | 
I have called the separate system requires, for its effectual | 
carrying out, that each teacher shall be thoroughly trained and | 


5 s f this | : ie 
PRS A eto | adopted as an alternative the provision of a separate central 


| 
| 
| 


| perties. 


240 scholars would be over 80 feet long-—a length out of pro- 
portion to the width and height—and the room would certainly 
not look well and would probably not have good acoustic pro- 
To overcome this difficulty without sacrificing the 
facility of supervision necessary to the proposed carrying out 


eit : Big : | of our system of tuition, I. have introduced the practice of 
Convenience in a building—that is, the complete | dividing the large rooms by glass partitions, which, by cutting 


at i a 2 
Sufficient strength | the jong rooms into two or three parts, enable me o provide 


space for two or more classes in each division, and while 
preserving for the principal teacher a clear sight of all that 


solidly and firmly constructed, and however beautiful, whether | takes place in the whole range of rooms, effectually excludes 


from each division the sound of the teaching in the others, and 


| prevents the confusion consequent on the repetition of different 


| residence. 


desks—we proceed to inqnire how many children are to be | reflection, 


taught in one class, as desk accommodation for a class will form | windowstare Eqpeabout 6 feet from (ue aes 


| twenty degrees south of east. 


lessons by contiguous classes. So effectual is the use of glass 
for this purpose that I have seen one hundred boys singing on 
one side of such partition, while their voices were hardly or at 
all audible in the adjoining division of the room, With this 
datum to start from, and knowing the number of scholars to be 
accommodated, and giving due consideration to the necessity 
for a proper amount of hat and cloak space, the arrangement of 
a school becomes a simple problem in designing which is 


| governed by the same laws which regulate all plan arrange- 


ment. Facility of ingress and egress, only to be gained by 
simplicity of plan, is perhaps more necessary in a school 
where large numbers of small children have to be taken in and 
cut with as little waste of time as possible, than in a private 
But beyond that the same laws must govern both. 
The division of a schoolroom in this manner is a fairly satis- 
factory compromise, giving us most of the advantages of the 


supervision necessary for properly carrying out the local system 


It deprives us, however, of one of the advantages of our old 
system of large undivided rooms, no room in the school being 
of sufficient size to allow the whole of the scholars to be 
assembled for public display, distribution of prizes and such-like 
demonstrations. This want is sometimes met in America by 
the use of movable partitions, but there the partitions are 
not generally of glass, a necessity in our case, which makes 
that difficult and expensive, if not impossible. 1 have therefore 


hall of large dimensions easily accessible from all the different 


! be | departments of the school, and which will ul for instruc- 
and as a consequence require very constant supervision from | P S 9 e ’ be usefi 


tion in calisthenics, marching and other such purposes and for 
combined lessons in singing. The plans prepared for a pro- 
posed school at Eveleigh, one of the latest 1 have designed, 
the erection of which has been deferred for the present for 
financial reasons, will show you how this has been provided for, 
and will also illustrate the latest development of my ideas of a 
large school suitable for use under the system adopted in this 
country. This plan, being designed for a limited site with an 
uneven surface, I do not put before you as in any way a model 
school plan, but as an adaptation of the principle I have tried 
to explain to you to one particular set of circumstances. 

The laws which should govern the lighting of schoolrooms 
are in themselves simple, but have been complicated by 
theorists to such an extent that I venture to say no man’s in- 
genuity would suffice to meet the requirements we sometimes 
find stated in books on the subject. We are told by some 
yeriters who pose as authorities on the subject, that it is essen- 
tial that every child should be provided with a certain quantity 
of light, which must fall over its left shoulder, on to its slate or 
book. Let anyone try to plan a room for, say, one hundred 
children, so as to meet. this demand and I think he will soon 
satisfy himself, as I did long ago, that this thing, being impos- 
sible, cannot be necessary. But there is a reason why the 


still used instead of single or dual desks. Given then these facts | theorist has made this demand ; he has seen that light so falling 


would avoid the evils we have to guard against—shadow and 
I think these evils areamply provided against when 
the room is lighted from behind the scholars and the sills of the 
As to the quan- 
tity of light required, I find it variously stated at one foot of 
window per child and one-seventh or one-eighth of the floor 
space. In our schools these rules are practically the same, as 
we regard 8 feet of floor space per child as the minimum for 
conveniently performing the work of theschool. As this propor- 
tion of glass to floor is found sufficient in England and the 
North of Europe, it must be ample in our brighter climate. 
Intimately connected with the question of light is that of 
aspect. In the latitude of Sydney the most perfect aspect for 
the windows of a school will be found to be from fifteen to 
This will allow the newly-risen 
sun to shine into the room for several hours, in fact, from 
sunrise till about nine o’clock, with beneficial results in freshen- 
ing and purifying the air, while about the time the school-work 
begins the last rays of the sun will be shut out, and there will 
be no more glare forthe rest of the day. But you will see that 
the ideal aspect is only attainable in very exceptionally favour- 
able circumstances, and then only for one side of a building. 


W. E. Kemp, architect to the Public Instruction Department of New | Exigencies of site compel us to disregard aspect almost entirely, 
South Wales, and published in the Building and: Engineering Fournal. | and to depend on artificial shade for the protection of northern 
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and western windows from the glare of the midday and after- 
noon sun, and from this arises the necessity to increase the size 
of the windows—where one would least expect it—on the sides 


of the building which are exposed to the strongest light, to | 


compensate for the darkening effect of blinds and shades. Arising 
out of this question of light and aspect—though not specially 
connected with school building—I have often thought all build- 
ing sites would be improved if, instead of laying out streets 
and squares, as is generally done, in due north and south and 
east and west lines, they were laid out diagonally to the 
cardinal points. More healthy homes would be the result, as 
naturally every part of the buildings would, at some part of the 
day, be exposed to the sun. 

Ventilation is one of the subjects on which more has 
probably been written and more contradictory theories ad- 
vanced than in almost any other, if we except, perhaps, 
theology—and the “odium theologicum” is certainly not more 
bitter than the hostility of the opponents of the conflicting 
theories of ventilation. The time at my disposal will not allow 


me to glance even in the most cursory way at the history or the | 


various theories of ventilation. I can only mention in passing 
one or two of the systems advocated and give my reasons for 
the practice in this connection. We have men who tell us if we 
provide for a sufficient introduction of fresh air we need not 
trouble ourselves about outlets ; those who maintain that ex- 
hausting cowls will do all that is necessary and induction may 
be left to. take care ofitself ; some who tell us the fresh air must 
be introduced at the top of the building, and the foul air 
taken out at the bottom; and others again who say, let 
in fresh air through or at the level of the floor and 
extract at the top. Of the first two I need say nothing 
but that I think it will be generally admitted that both inlets 
and outlets require careful study and consideration for their 
proper adjustment. Of the other two, I think, where artificial 
means are used to force a current, either may be made efficient; 
but for automatic ventilation, which on the grounds of economy 
and convenience seems to me most desirable for general use, 
I think a modification of the last-named system is the best. 
The expired air is, it cannot be denied, hotter than that which 
has not passed through the human lungs, and as a consequence 
lighter, and thus has a certain ascending energy which can be 
utilised by this system, while the down-dravght system has to 
expend a certain part of its force in overcoming this ascensive 
power of the expired air before it can begin to establish circula- 
tion. I find by experience derived from my own practice that 
by admitting the air with an upward direction on what is known 
as Tobin’s system, at about 5 feet from the floor, and providing 
ample outlets at the ceiling, I get a more rapid change of air 
without perceptible draughts than I can achieve by any other 
arrangement. In adopting the Tobin tube I have so far 


departed from the original practice that I do not introduce the 


air by vertical tubes from the ground level, but by horizontal 


pipes through the wall at about 5 feet above the floor, with | 


shields to give the current an upward direction ; by this means 
I believe I get both purer and cooler air than if I took it from 
the ground level. I may note here that one frequently hears 
complaints that buildings are badly ventilated, because they 
are hot. To that we can only answer ventilation is not 
refrigeration, and the more perfectly a room is ventilated the 
nearer its temperature will approximate to that of the external 
atmosphere, and if draughts are avoided the difference will 
generally be in the direction of greater heat from the: loss of 
the cooling effect of evaporation due to the motion seldom 
absent in the open. 

The question of style is to such a great degree one of indi- 
vidual taste that I need hardly say much about it, but I may, 


which I found being carried out when I took charge of the public 
schools of the colony thirteen years ago. 


It will be within the | 


memory of most of you that the schools built before 1880 were | 
mostly of a Gothic character—some of them no doubt very fair | 


representatives of the style, others rather poor attempts to give 
a Gothic character to buildings having no other claim to the 
title than a steep roof and an occasional pointed arch. Finding 
that I must build, in almost all cases, brick buildings, and that 
certain proportions of height of wall and position of windows 
were essential to realising the conditions of light and ventilation 
I deemed necessary for school buildings, I was led to consider 
whether these could not be more satisfactorily attained by the 
use of low-pitched roofs and square-headed openings than by the 
style then in use. I was also influenced by the feeling that 


climatic conditions have, as I believe, a great deal to do with | 


the development of style; and seeing that the high roof and 
other features of Gothic architecture were the outcome of the 
climate of northern Europe, the birthplace and nursery of 


the style, I was led to look for a climate approximating | 


more nearly to our own, and I seemed to find it in Italy, 
where I also found, in the astylar architecture of that 


country what seemed. to me a better starting-point for the | 


development of a school architecture suitable to our climate. 


| style, or almost absence of style. 


| have governed me in designing schools. 


I have been told that the buildings I have erected during my 
tenure of the office of Architect for Schools are not like schools, 
and that they are not picturesque. I have generally found, as 
far as I could ascertain what my critics meant, that they in 
some way connected both the picturesque and the school-like 
with steep roofs, sharp gables and pointed windows. I have 
shown what was to me a satisfactory reason for this departure 
from the old practice, and, further, having the responsibility of 
spending very large sums of money and providing large amounts 
of accommodation, I have had to consider economy, and this 
has seemed to me best attained by the adoption of a simple 
For economy, as well as for 
the reason that in nearly all our country schools I have had to 
depend entirely for water supply on rain-water conserved from 
the roof, I have been compelied to use iron as a roofing 
material. Now I do not think you will dispute that a steep 
pitched iron roof, equalling in height the works it crowns, is 


| not a satisfactory finish to a building ; but by keeping the roof 


low, not more probably in height than one-fourth of the walls, 
it will be, if not beautiful, at any rate not obtrusively 
ugly. Then the height of wall necessary to give sufficient 
air space and facilitate proper lighting and ventilation is 
such that small buildings, if covered with high-pitched 
roofs, would have an ungainly and _ high-shouldered ap- 
pearance, not at all agreeing with my idea of the picturesque. 
That high walls are necessary can hardly be denied, if what I 
have already said about lighting is remembered. To get satis- 
factory light, the window sills must be 6 feet from the floor, and 
thus in the smallest schools 12 feet is the minimum height of 
wall. Brick, again, as a building material does not lend itself 
easily and naturally to the development of Gothic detail in any 
economical form. A pointed arch of ordinary bricks is to my 
eye not at any time satisfactory, and there are few other Gothic 
details which can be produced except by purposely made 
bricks, and these are quite out of the reach of one who in this 
colony, and especially in the country districts, wishes to build 
cheaply. Dealing with the interior features of Gothic bvild- 
ings, I am not blind to the grace and sublimity of a good open- 
timbered roof, but there are difficulties of ventilation and 
troubles in obtaining good acoustic properties in an open roof, 
which make this form of building to my mind less suitable for 
use in schools than the simpler form of high walls and flat 
ceiling. 

I have several times mentioned cost as one of the elements 
I have had to give an important place to among those which 
I am quite aware 


| that an architect should not be governed by the cost only of 


} 


the buildings he may design, should not sacrifice every- 
thing else for mere cheapness; but I do not think I 
have sacrificed any one quality of a good school. I have 
sacrificed only my own chance of a reputation for hand- 
some buildings, while you will see I have not studied economy 
in vain when I tell you that, as far as 1 have been able to 
ascertain, the average cost of school buildings erected in the 
ten or fifteen years before 1880 was about I1/. $s. per seat pro- 
vided, while from June 1880 to the end of last year I designed 
and supervised the erection of schools providing seats for 
125,000 scholars at an average cost of 7/. 55.; and this saving of 


| half a million, made without any decrease in, but I think with a 
| considerable improvement of the quality of, the accommoda- 


tion provided, I think I may say justifies the departure I have 
made from the old system. It may seem that I have treated 
this matter in an egotistical manner, but it is a subject which 
has so affected me for the last thirteen years, has so entirely 
engrossed my attention, that I have not been able to avoid the 
personal element in it. What I know of school building has 


perhaps, without trespassing unduly on your time and patience, | been acquired in the daily routine of my work, and it is there- 


give one or two reasons why I have departed from the practice | 


fore not possible for me to look at it in any but a personal light. 
I may be allowed, in conclusion, to say that I hope I am not 
overstepping the bounds of modesty when I take to myself the 
words of Longfellow :—“ His heart was in his work, and the 
heart giveth grace to every art.” If the grace has not mani- 
fested itself in the execution of the work, the fault is in my want 
of power, not in any deficiency of love for my work. 


THE NEW RAADZAAL, BLOEMFONTEIN. 


HE Cafe Times has the following :—Probably the most 
interesting, certainly the most beautiful, of the spectacles 
witnessed by Sir Henry Loch and party during their northern 
tour was at Bloemfontein. The Raadzaal, which was opened a 
few days ago, was admitted to be the most artistic building of 
its kind in South Africa. Members of our own legislature are 
apt to imagine that the building providing for their accommo- 
dation is the most beautiful and the most comfortable of all, 
and so it was until quite recently. But it takes a decidedly 
backward seat compared with the Parliament House at Bloem- 
fontein, Having but one legislative body to provide for, the 
country has lavished its attentions and its wealth upon one 
chamber and upon the various committee, billiard and smoking 
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rooms necessary for the comfort of members. _ Members do not 
sit upon benches and share tables as is done in the legislative 
chambers of Capetown, Pietermaritzburg and Pretoria. Every 
man of them is provided with a comfortable chair, and each 
has his own mahogany writing-desk, provided with drawers 
and cupboards, such as are to be found in a well set-up private 
study. 


prise. We go to Bloemfontein for many of our political notions 
nowadays—the Raadzaal is no less an object lesson for South 
Africa. Fine illustrations of this building appeared in The 
Architect of April 17, 1891; which was carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. Lennox Canning, F.S.A., architect. 


SOME MASTERS OF ORNAMENT.—II.* 
(Continued from page 93.) 

CAN show you a specimen or two of Gothic work. Schon- 
I gauer, or Martin Schon, as he also signed himself, appears 
to have been quite uninfluenced by the coming style; he died, 
indeed, just before the birth of the new century, but his Gothic 
was of the most florid type. 
kind of foliation which was so characteristic of the full-blown 
German Gothic. There is a panel of his, forming one of a 
series of designs he made for goldsmiths’ work, in which we 
find not only the familiar crinkled cabbage leaf, but also, by 
way of central flower, a splendidly conventionalised cabbage 
head, on a stalk which has something of the ruggedness of the 
veritable vegetable. That, as far as my experience goes, is not 
a usual form of ornament at all. 

Schongauer leans sometimes distinctly too much to the 
side of rusticity ; but though his work was always rich, it was 
not always loose. He curled his leaves about, but he could 
curl them into the shapes he wanted. .He came of a family of 
goldsmiths, and knew how to conform, as the censer on the 
screen shows, to the conditions of the goldsmiths’ craft. That 
I think is a very splendid example of his design. When you 


have said that it is florid you have said, it seems to me, the | 


utmost that is to be said against it. 

Diirer, in his Wanderjahr in 1492, was in Colmar, where 
Schéngauer lived and died, and was very likely influenced to 
some extent by the sight of his work. 


Another Gothic ornamentist certainly was influenced by | 
him, for an engraving of this very censer by his hand remains | 


to prove the fact. That was Israel van Mecken, or Van 
Meckenen, a native of Mechlin, who worked the greater part of 
his life in Westphalia. He was an engraver as well as a gold- 
smith ; but as you know, engraving in its beginnings had no 
place as an independent art. 
for ornament—speak slightingly of Van Meckenen, who was 
undoubtedly a master of ornament and no mean one. He 
founded himself very much upon Schéngauer, but he evolved a 
manner quite his own. He rendered the Gothic scroll about 
as well as it was possible to do it, and in every case he was at 
the pains (if it was any pains to him) to invent his foliage and 
floral details ; they never by any chance turn out to be old 
friends. The human figures he introduced into his composi- 
tions may not be very learnedly drawn, but they are at least 
vigorous and characteristic, and what is most to our purpose, 
they fulfil invariably their ornamental function to perfection. 
They are, moreover, conventional enough (as for that matter, 
all figure-work was, happily) not to clash with the ornament at 
all, but only to give it emphasis. 

Van Meckenen’s scroll, I said, is invariably admirable. 
The one respect in which it occasionally transgresses is that we 
find sometimes in it a comparatively natural stalk, which 
obviously does not by right belong to the conventional foliage 
with which it is associated. 

There is no such fault to find with the splendid panel before 
you, The design consists, as you will see, of the artist’s own 
name, Israel, and then sideways the letter M. The cunning 
with which the letters are hidden away in the midst of their 
own foliage, and only reveal themselves by degrees as you look 
for them, is something to marvel at. It does not strike you all 
at once what the letters are ; it takes you a little while to per- 
ceive that they are letters. Youare conscious at first only of a 
labyrinth of splendidly vigorous and graceful ornamental 
growth, in which by degrees it dawns upon you that there is a 
meaning. 

Van Meckenen was an adept in the art of hiding—and yet 
not quite hiding. In some of his initial letters, which I am 
sorry I cannot also illustrate, the thicknéss of the Gothic 
capital is filled with scrollwork, and the background again 
with other scrollwork, and yet there is never any confusion, 
only a pleasing mystery of effect ; they are readable and unmis- 
takable initials always. Van Meckenen,in short, was a master. 

One other Gothic workman—a sculptor this time, Georg 


* From a Cantor Lecture by Mr, Lewis F. Day, published in the 
Fournal of the Society of Arts. 


The President’s room and the committee-rooms are | 
veritable works of art, and the whole building a pleasant sur- | 


He delighted in that luxurious | t 1 : 
derful medley of Gothic and Renaissance, in which there is yet 


Critics generally—caring nothing | 


| line ornament. 


| Gothic. 
| with whichever hand he did it his detail is always sharp and 


| Mantegna: one of them engraved some of his designs. 


| Gothic and rich Renaissance detail. 


Syrlin. There is little to be learnt concerning him except that, 
with his sons, he carved the stalls of the cathedral at Ulm, one 
panel of which is illustrated. He was no better than some 
other Gothic carvers, perhaps, but we happen to know his 
name, and anyway he was a master of ready, bold and smascu- 
In some other details of his work he takes, 
perhaps, undue liberties with nature—that is to say, the details 
are rather too much like nature, or the growth too little like it, 
but there is no such fault to find here. I do not know what he 
means it for—if he meant it for anything—and I do not care. 
I only know it is fine ornament. 

Among the men of whose works I am sorry not to be able 
to show you examples is Adam Krafft, the stonecarver. Most 
of his work is at Nuremberg, notably the Sacraments-hiuschen 
in the Lorenz Kirche, finished in the year 1500, and still quite 
Krafft, it is said, worked equally with both hands ; 


crisp, and may even be accused of a certain German hardness ; 
but it is masterly work always. 

Both he and that other famous sculptor, Virt Stoss, clung 
more closely to tradition than their fellow-townsman, Peter 
Vischer, the bronzeworker. His famous shrine of St. Sebald 
(there is a cast of it at South Kensington Museum) is a won- 


no discord. The scheme of the tomb is Gothic, its main lines 
are Gothic, the shafts of the columns and the arches are Gothic, 


| but the bases of the columns are Renaissance, the candelabra- 


like features, which recall the facade of the Certosa at Pavia, 
are Renaissance, and so is all the ornament. 

Peter Vischer learnt his trade of his father, who was a work- 
ing founder, and he claims himself to be more than the founder 
of the famous shrine, Yet, though Virt Stoss and others may 
have designed the figures, the ornament is pretty certainly his. 
He had made two journeys to Italy, which would account for 


| his adoption of the new manner, in which he appears to have 


been first and foremost among plastic workers of his time. | 

Daniel Hopfer again illustrates the transition. There were 
two or three Hopfers, but Daniel was the most important of 
the family. He was an engraver and goldsmith of Ausburg, 
son of a painter who had settled there quite at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The scroll I show is still Gothic, you see, 
but no longer quite uninfluenced by Renaissance arabesque. 
There is a suavity about the lines which prepares us for the 
going over to the new school. In the panel to the right 
Hopfer has deliberately gone over. The detail there is about 
as Italian as German work can be, but still one sees the 
German in it. The Hopfers were undoubtedly influenced by 
There 
remains to be mentioned the diapering of the ground behind 
the letters of the alphabet, which is delightfully free and 
fanciful. That kind of thing must have been done spon- 
taneously, and the man who could do it had ornament at his 
finger-tips. 

Hans Burgkmair, again, I refrain from illustrating only 
because I cannot illustrate every one, and he is perhaps well 
enough known. He was quite one of the most important of the 
Augsburgers, a pupil of his father and a friend of Diirer, in 
association with whom he worked upon the famous 7rzawmph of 
Maximilian, by which he is best known. He is one of those 
who in the most naive way mixed together in his design*florid 
You see the two conflict- 
ing influences of tradition and impulse at work in the man, and 
seem somehow so to get nearer to him. Already at the 
beginning of the century his work shows traces of Italian 
influence, but after his sojourn in Venice (1508) it is still more 
marked. His work is more remarkable for strength and down- 
rightness than for anything like ideal beauty, but especially in 
that heraldic form of design in which his countrymen are 


| always at their best he is distinctly a master. 


We come now to a great name, Diirer. Dtrer was 
essentially of the transition ; he went more than once to Italy, 
although, as he gives us himself to understand, his visit to 
Venice was more with the idea of showing the Itahans what 
Germans could do than of himself seeking inspiration at a 
foreign source. For all that the influence of Italian art is 
thenceforth very visible in his work, although he was too 
sure of himself to go over deliberately and entirely to the 
Italian manner. In his most Renaissance designs Gothic 
canopy-work is apt to find its way—his very acanthus is grown 
in Germany. 

He was essentially German; his work is apt to be rude, 
knotty, bunchy, seriously fantastic, worried more or less, un- 
beautiful ; he had no promptings in the direction of suave and 
graceful form. It was a characteristically Teutonic trait in 
him that he was a believer in geometric proportion, and would 
have had us construct even the letters of the alphabet on in- 
tricate geometric lines. 

Diirer was of the naturalistic school. ‘All art,” he con- 
tended, “was in nature : the artist had only, as it were, to dig 
it out of her,” which was well enough; but he went on to say 
that the nearer the artist kept to nature the better for his art, 
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using the time-honoured argument (shall I call it?) that God 
has done better than we can ever do, which again is very true, 
but it does not help in the least towards ornament. One is 
therefore not surprised to see that comparatively naturalistic 
foliage often finds its way into his ornament. One of the best 
examples of it is given in the grape vine on the screen; it is | 
florid and picturesque, but yet in a way ornamental. 

But Diirer had not really any bias towards ornament. He | 
did not in his heart care enough about Renaissance forms 
either to copy them correctly er to make them his own. Per- | 
haps like Michel Angelo he also was of too serious a tempera- | 
ment to care for the jocund art of ornament. He seems to me, | 
at all events, out of his element in it, His inclination is | 
towards rusticity, but some of his work is more than rustic ; it 
forestalls the rococo. The screen contains a specimen of 


Diurer’s penmanship; the letters are good—he could write—but | 


the ornament is mere flourishing, and not beautiful at that. 
The famous Book of Hours which he decorated for Maximilian 
was still less reposeful. It combines the conventions of the 
writing-master with the looseness of the painter. Compared 
with the Medizval illuminations, with which it courts com- 
parison, his flourishings are mere artistic antics. 

Diirer comes nearest to being an ornamentist in the pro- 
fessional car which forms part of the famous 7yzmpfh, and in 


his heraldry, of which two splendid specimens are shown. | 


Here we have the work of an undoubted master, but lest it 


should seem to belie what I have been saying, I must remark | 


that any German of his day who could draw could draw 
heraldry, and draw it admirably (there is no particular inven- 
tion shown there in the way of ornamental design), and that 


the merit, the extraordinary merit, of these designs consists | L ; : 
| Frankfort printer, and, in the course of a rather reckless life, 


in the composition and treatment and drawing of forms which 
were pretty well common property, in the qualities which go to 
make a great draughtsman or painter, but which do not con- 
stitute him an ornamentist. 

Hans Holbein, now, had the sense of ornament, and his | 
early training in design for goldsmiths’ work developed it. 
Holbein the elder, the father, worked on always in the old way, 
and it was Burgkmair who introduced the new manner to the 
younger Hans; and he was really the first to break entirely | 
with old traditions and adopt the coming style. A Medizeval | 
cast of thought is apparent, of course, in his famous Dance of 
Death, but it is seldom that we find in his compositions any | 
lingering detail of Mediaeval ornament. He no longer played | 
with Renaissance forms, as some had done; he is penetrated 
by the modern spirit, and he really is of the new generation. 

It must be confessed, I am afraid, that he was as ready as 
any italian painter to take a house-front for his canvas and | 
paint it, as little restrained by any care for strictly architectural | 
proprieties, and that if he saw a chance of converting a’ mean | 
building into a work of what may be called scenic decoration, 
he would seize upon the opportunity, and turn it to such artistic | 
account as to win the admiration of all but the most strictly | 
and architecturally orthodox. In his designs for goldsmiths’ | 
work he seldom, however, makes much claim an our indul- 
gence. He shows, on the contrary, uncommon self-restraint in 
bis ornament and remarkable ability. What little he did in 
the way of mere pattern-work is characteristic, if not original ; 
but it is when he is dealing with the figure, of course, that he is 
happiest—then he is really himself. The noticeable thing about 
his design is that the figures are not introduced into the orna- 
ment—they are the ornament. In Holbein’s case, as in Signor- 
elli’s, you feel that it’ was the lines of the composi- 
tion that suggested the figure, and not the figure which 
compelled the composition. It is obvious that. the orna. | 
ment was designed within the lines of the sword-guard, | 
pommel, or whatever it might be. The figures are compactly | 
grouped within well-shaped general lines, and are, as I said, | 
not merely ornamental, but ornament. The cup designed for 
Jane Seymour is a masterpiece. The outline of the cup itself, 
perhaps, is a little hard, but the rest, the cover in particular, is 
splendid work. 

Holbein was realist enough in his way, but he was not 
satisfied with realism nor attracted by it. On the other hand, | 
he does not seem to bother himself much about meaning in 
ornament. He has the true instinct of the designer ; he is 
satisfied if his design answer its decorative purpose. His 
highest aim is beauty, and he often reaches it. 

Perhaps nearest to Holbein in his manner comes Pierre 
Woeriot, of Lorraine (1532). The sword-hilt on the screen— 
quite one of his best designs—shows considerable grace of | 
line, but if you examine the female figure on the left-hand side | 
you will better understand, by comparison, how masterly 
Holbein’s treatment of the figure was. Not only is the transi- 
tion from figure to ornament awkward here, but the figure is 
too much an independent figure, and not part of the guard, | 
The thinness of the neck, for example, suggests a weak spot at 
once. Yet this is much better than the average even of good 
work of the kind. The fact is, it takes a consummate master 
to make figure-work really ornamental. 

Look once again at Holbein’s sword and dagger decoration 


| of his scroll-work is good. 


and ‘see how fit it is, how compactly it is built, how restrained 
it is by comparison. There.is no weak spot here; no point 
where you could say the figure ends and the ornament begins. 
The ornament.is not added to the construction. Figure and 


construction are one and indivisible. 


I must not forget Hans Mielich, or Muelich, the Munich 
master, who may be considered as a successor to Holbein, and 


| who made excellent ornamental use of the figure. He designed 


a famous suit of armour for Francis I. The illustrations on 
the screen represent the kind of thing, but they hardly repre- 
sent it fairly. The figures, for example, in the piece to the left 
of the screen are meant to be embossed, and in execution they 
would assert themselves more than the plain bands, which first 
attract attention in the drawing; but designers will see how 
cleverly the figures are composed into the spaces they occupy. 
The design to the right reminds me of my friend, Mr. Crane, 
than whom no living man knows better how to render the 
figure ornamentally. 

It remains to mention some of Albrecht Diirer’s followers. 
Living as he did all his life at Nuremberg, his influence upon 
the important group of artists of which he was the centre was 
enormous. Altdorfer, Hans Sebald Beham, George Penez and 
Aldegrever were among his pupils. 

I give no illustration of the work of Albrecht Altdorfer, 
because I hardly think his work equal to his reputation. He is 
best known by a series of designs for cups or goblets, but they 
are not so good as some printers’ ornaments of his, which are 
more in the manner of Aldegrever. 

Hans Sebald Beham, though he had an uncle of some 
repute as an engraver, was distinctly of the school of Diirer. 
He designed a number of book-ornaments for Egenolph, the 


all sorts of things, but much of his work is pure figure-work. 
His ornament relies very much upon the figure for its interest, 
and as his figures were good and beautifully engraved, his fame 
explains itself. No wonder he takes rank as the foremost of the 
Little Masters. He and his fellow pupil, George Penez, or Penz, 


| were both born, curiously enough, in the year 1500, and both 


died in 1550, living just half through the century. 

Lucas van Leyden is one of the only two Dutchmen who are 
known to have engraved ornament before the sixteenth.century ; 
the other was Dirk van Staren.. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the author of that lower panel on the screen relied also 
very much upon the help of figure-work in his design, but some 
That panel reminds one rather of 
Durer, as the scroll above reminds one of Aldegrever ; at other 
times Van Leyden’s ornament has very much the character of 
heraldic mantling. He could draw ornament, and the panel I 
show is cleverly composed; but there is something distinctly 
unpleasant about the pronounced she-monsters, which occupy 
so important a place in it. 

The ornamentist par excellence among the Little Masters was 
Heinrich Aldegrever. His figure-work was possibly inferior to 
that of some of his contemporaries; but he did not greatly 
rely upon it, and in ornament no one of them was equal to him. 


| As an engraver, too, he came very near to perfection, cleaner 


work it is impossible to imagine. Some three hundred or more 


| of his designs are known, and we are able to trace by them the 


development of his style. His earlier work illustrates very 
plainly what I said awhile ago about the foundation of German 
ornament upon Venetian quattro-cento work. There is no pos- 
sible doubt as to the source whence the leafage in the panel to 
the left of the screen is derived, but, for all that, it is very far 
indeed from Italian. Aldegrever has made it entirely his own ; 
it grows with a vigour quite unknown to the quattro-cento, 
The straight growth of the main stalk—a new shoot from the 
old stem—is full of life and elasticity. 

In the earlier work of the artist, as in this panel and the 
two smaller ones, the figures he introduces, cousins german of 
the Italian Awzt? mostly, are always separate from the orna- 
ment, and very often (as is here the case) they support it. 

In his later work they grow out of it, or it grows out of 
them, in the regular Renaissance fashion. In the panel to the 
right, as it happens, there is nothing in the way of figure but 
a foliated face or mask. The design of this later and more 
orthodox scroll-work is not less excellent than his earlier and 
more individual performance, but it is less interesting. Cha- 
racter goes fora good deal in design. The variety of 
Aldegrever’s invention was considerable. He had a delicate 
appreciation of graceful line, rare among his countrymen ; he 
was never rude or rustic, as many of them were ; in short, he 
was an artist in ornament, and a master of it if ever there was one. 

The list of the Little Masters is by no means exhausted, I 
shall have to allude to several more of them in my next lecture ; 
but we have arrived, with Aldegrever and the middle of the 
sixteenth century (the latest date on any of his work is 1553), 
at the end of the Transition period. The Renaissance now 
reigns supreme—German, French, or Dutch, it may be, and 
indeed it is no longer in Italy that its most interesting develop- 
ment takes place; but we have done once and for all with 
Gothic forms. 
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ST. STEPHEN’S, COLEMAN STREET. 


T the sitting, of the Consistory Court of London on Friday 
A an application was made by the rector and church- 
wardens of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, for a faculty to 
enable them to remove the galleries within the building and to 
reseat the church. 

The Vestry Clerk of the parish said that the galleries which 
it was desired to remove formed no part of the original struc- 
ture. They were erected as lately as 1827, to afford additional 
accommodation for the congregation. They were, however, no 
longer required, and their removal would be a great improve- 
ment. This, together with certain other structural alterations, 
would cost about 2,500/., which expenditure had been approved 
by the ratepayers. A fund amounting to between 1,4002. and 
1,500/. had been raised. by a voluntary church rate, about 3007. 
more would come in from, a similar source during the current 
year, and the rector saw his way to make up the balance. 

Mr. W. A. Colls, the builder, as senior churchwarden of 


the parish, said that there were galleries on the north and | 


south sides of the church and an upper gallery at the west end, 
all of which it was asked should be removed. Those galleries 
formed no part of the original structure. * He had been in the 
parish for thirty years and knew something of the history of 
the church. The galleries in question were not now required. 
They darkened the church, and their removal would be a great 
improvement and would restore the church to its original form. 
It was also desired to erect a new front to the west gallery, 
which would remain, and a new screen underneath it. Fresh 
seating was also desirable, in the construction of which the 
existing material would’ be used as far as possible. It was 
intended likewise to lay down a new block flooring. The total 
cost was estimated to be about 2,5co/, and as a practical 
builder he should say that sum would be sufficient to cover all 
expenses. A meeting of the parishioners had passed a resolu- 
tion approving of the proposed alterations and authorising 
the application for a faculty. The church was one of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s buildings. The resident population was 
about 1,002, and the day population about 12,000. A great 
many daily services were held and were fairly attended. The 
Rev. Dennis Mullins, curate of the parish, said that the body 
of the church afforded accommodation for about 350 persons, 
and the gallery—which it was proposed to retain—would seat 
about 100 people in addition. 

Dr. Tristram, Q.C., the chancellor, said that the Court was 
prepared to decree a faculty, and would take care that it should 
issue at once. The parishioners appeared to have behaved 
with great liberality in the matter. They had raised a 
voluntary church rate amounting to about 1,800/, and the 
rector thought that he would be able to supply the necessary 
balance from some other source, so that there would be 
sufficient funds, according to the evidence, to complete this 
restoration, by means of which the church would again assume 
the form in which it was originally erected by Sir Christopher 
Wren. 


ROMAN REMAINS AT LONG WITTENHAM. 
CCORDING to Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., some ancient 
pottery has been discovered on North Field Farm, Long 
Wittenham, a village four miles south-east from Abingdon. He 
has made an inspection of the site, and acquired ocular proof 
of the existence of unquestionable signs of Roman occupation, 
extending over an area of at least 60 acres. 

The site, or what appears to be that of an extensive Roman 
town or station, occupies a beautiful situation on the south 
bank of the Thames, a short distance north-west by west of 
the well-known Wittenham Clumps and almost immediately 
opposite Dorchester, the Roman “ Durocina,” on the Oxford- 
shire side of the river, and not far from the Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery explored with such interesting results by the late Mr. 
J. Y. Akerman some years ago. 

It was due to the abnormal dry season which has prevailed 
that the attention of Mr. Hewett, the owner of the farm, was 
arrested by the increased fertility of the crops in certain parts 
of the field, which in outline indicate in a most distinct manner 
a block-plan of supposed foundations of buildings and bound- 
aries of roads, of such a vast extent and variety of form as to 
be at first sight almost bewildering. 

Thinking he would test the nature of these indications, Mr. 
Hewett sank a small shaft in the ground at what he, with sin- 
gular intuitive perception, thought a favourable spot, and had 
the good fortune to tind that the opening was exactly over the 
crown of a Roman well, which was reached at a depth of about 
8 feet. It was in almost a‘ perfect state of preservation, the 
oak curb being still in its place, and also the coarse rough 
blocks of Clifton rockstone, with which the sides are lined. 
From the sand deposit-below the water Mr. Hewett took out 
four whole Roman vases_or ampullze, of various sizes and some 
of them of very elegant workmanship. A small vessel'of red 
ware was also found that had probably been used for some 
article of a Roman lady’s toilet. The base cf a Samian bow], 


with the potter’s mark, “ AVITVS. F.,” was also found in the 
superincumbent soil, besides a large variety of fragmentary 
Roman pottery, several pieces of which exhibit high artistic 
merit. Some of these pieces are of blue-grey colour and 
apparently made from a band of clay which is found in the bed 
ot the old river, where the stream nas been diverted between 
this spot and Appleford. 

In another part of the field a large quantity of white 
substance, which Dr. Voelcker, the eminent professor of 
chemistry, who happened to be in the neighbourhood, 
pronounced to be lime, was met with between layers of sharp 
grit and sand. From this hole over one hundred bushels were 
taken out in one day. 

No traces of brick or stone foundations have been brought 
to light in sinking the one or two small trial holes, although 
there are innumerable pieces of pottery, charcoal, fused iron, 
human and animal bones, with other articles usually associated 
with Roman occupation, strewed over the surface of the 
ground ; many coins of this period have also been turned up 
by the plough from time to time, and a considerable number 
from this locality are now in the possession of a local collector. 

The evidence derived from the discovery of the Roman well 
and pottery supplies a practical corroboration of the view that 
this is the site of a Roman station of some importance, 
anciently directly connected with Dorchester by a fordway 
over the Thames, and at another point with the former 
important landing-place at Burcote, in which direction a broad 
roadway can be traced from a principal “street” traversing the 
field from east to west. 

Near the centre of the field the outlines of a very large 
building of basilican form can be discerned, and also of 
circular structures of some kind, which we may venture to 
assume stood on this spot ; and it is just possible that if these 
erections were constructed of “wattle and dab,” the local 
materials, the decomposed dééris may have produced the 
superior fertility to which we are indebted for the production 
of the singular evidences of occupation to which allusion has 
been made. 

This discovery is of no ordinary archzeological interest, and 
one so fruitful in questions for future solution that it would be 
unsafe to hazard any further speculation until we are better 
acquainted with the ground-plan defined so distinctly by the 
waving corn, which occupies a considerable portion of the field 
at the present time. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hewett has employed a_ professional 
surveyor to make a plan of the ground, in order that after 
harvest we may be enabled to learn something more as to the 
character of these supposed vestiges of the early conquerors of 
Britain, who undoubtedly had an extensive settlement in this 
locality. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. G. S. Hird, of Hull, has been appointed surveyor to 
the Corporation by the Beverley Town Council. 

Tne “Scotsman’s” correspondent says :—It is believed in 
art circles that Mr. Poynter, R.A., will be offered the direction 
of the National Gallery, which Sir W. F. Burton is about to 
give up, but that he will most probably decline it. The next 
offer will, I understand, be made to Mr. Sydney Colvin. 

The Glasgow Presbytery has approved of the erection of 
a new church at Titwood, at a cost of 8,500/., of which 6,500/. 
has been subscribed. 

M. Gaston Thys, the French painter, who won the Prix 
de Rome in 1889, has died suddenly in Rome. He had 
only attained his twenty-ninth year. M. Thys was a native of 
Lille. 

Bronze Statues of Prince Bismarck, Count Moltke and- 
Count Von Roon are to form part of the sculptural decoration 
of the east front of the new Parliament House in Berlin. 

The Kent and Surrey Cuoaty Councils propose to 
establish an agricultural college at Wye, under their scheme for 
technical education, : d d i 

The Heywood Town Council have decided to erect a 
school for technical education, at a cost of about 7,000/. 

Jamaica Street Bridge, Glasgow, will come before the 
next meeting of the Police Commissioners, when Bailie Walter 
Wilson: will move the following motion :—That the uncalled-for, 
undesirable and unnecessary proposal to build a new bridge at 
Jamaica Street be now departed from ; that Telford’s master- 
piece—the existing Jamaica Street Bridge—admittedly one of 
the most artistic and graceful structures of the kind in the 
kingdom, being capable of thoroughly and efficiently accom- 
modating for the next fifty years all the necessary traffic at this. 
point, be maintained in its present position, and that plans and 
estimates of cost for solidifying and strengthening the founda- 
tions and piers of the bridge alleged to be insecure be adver- 
tised for, as on the authority of several of our first engineers 
satisfactory and ‘suitable plans can easily be’obtained to make | 
the structure sound and good, from experts.of unquestionable 
skill, wide experience and undoubted standing and position. 
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THE WEEK. 


A curious case was heard last week before Lord Younc, 
one of the Scottish judges in Edinburgh, which suggests 
that the law will not interfere at times to prevent the com- 
mission of a wrong, although after the act it may be ready 
to inflict a punishment. <A lady who owns land in Annan, 
a town that is associated with the names of CARLYLE and 
IRVING, leased in 1892 a site to a firm of builders, on which 


they were to erect a villa which was to cost 800/., and she | 


also guaranteed that any buildings on her lands near the 
villa should be of corresponding character. The intention 
was to preserve a certain character of respectability in the 
road. Recently the builders discovered that a site in im- 
mediate proximity to the road was about to be leased to 
the Annan School Board for the erection of a school to 
accommodate thirteen hundred children. 
education is prized in Scotland, there are some sacrifices 
which cannot be made for its sake, and the builders were 
alarmed atout the possibility of a depreciation of their 
property through the existence of a common school near 
their villa. They applied for an injunction to prevent the 
completion of the arrangements, and obtained a provisional 
one. But when the case was brought into a higher court, 


Much as general | © ‘ z : 
| sidered it was worthy of record that he restored a pyramid 


| on the original foundations. 


custom of the trade. The magistrate held that builders 
who were members of the association at the time when the 
approval was given were. no doubt bound by the arrange- 
ment, but the case was different with outsiders. It was 
the business of the workmen to discover whether their 
employers assented to the agreement. We may therefore 
hope that the members of the Carpenters and Joiners’ 
Union will, with their usual shrewdness, perceive the use- 
lessness of ‘trying it on” for the sake of an additional 
hour. 


A CONGRESS of anthropologists has just ended at Han- 
over. Among the papers read one of the least remote 
from actual life dealt with the ceremonies that were con- 
nected with foundation-stones. “The mason’s ways are a 
type of existence,” said Gorrue, and it was shown by Herr 
RowaLp how from the earliest ages his work was started 
with due reverence, as if it united time with eternity ; the 
site consequently assumed more importance than an ordi- 
nary spot on the earth’s surface. A king of Babylon con- 


To this day what is believed 


| to be the foundation-stone of SoLomon’s temple imparts a 


the judge declined to approve of any injunction or interdict. | 


Lord Younc held that the builders would have a right to 
claim protection if any act were committed that might be 
considered as prejudicial to their interests. But in the 
case in question the act objected to was only the signing of 
a deed ; and even if that deed were completed, it would 
not form a ground of complaint. As soon as some act was 
done by means of it, such as the creation of a building, 
then the courts could be asked to interfere. Meantime, 
there could be no obstacle placed to prevent the treaties 
between the owner of the ground and the School Board. 
The owner, of course, contends that the amenity of the 
district will not suffer by the erection of the proposed 
school. It also appears that a school already exists which 
is still nearer to the villa which has given rise to the 
litigation. 


Messrs. WATERLOW Bros. & Layton have published 
an important report on “ The Scott-Moncreiff System for 
the Bacteriological Purification of Sewage,” by Dr. A. C. 
Houston, which well merits the promptest attention from 
all who are interested in sanitation. The author of the 
system having come to the conclusions (1) that bacteria 
under favourable conditions are capable of indefinite multi- 
plication ; (2) that bacteria exist in sewage which are 
capable of peptonising solid organic matter, or, in other 


words, of preparing it, by a process comparable to that of | 


digestion, for its final disintegration, and (3) that in nature 
the purification of the refuse of the organic world is effected 
by the life history of these or similar micro-organisms, has 
spared notrouble or expense to test their value. Dr. Houston 
has charge of the laboratory work at Ashtead, where the 
process is employed on an adequate scale. The organisms 
are allowed the fullest liberty, and their creation eventually 
attains an end that costly chemicals do not always accom- 
plish, which is the production of an effluent that is free 
from injurious qualities. Whether the system could be 
utilised for the sewage of towns has to be ascertained, but 
for a very large number of country houses and villages it 
appears to be a rational solution of a most difficult 
problem. 


Mr. Busupsy, the magistrate at Worship Street, has given 
a decision in a “ grinding hour” case with which no lawyer 
can find fault. A carpenter who was employed by Mr. 
Watessy, a builder, summoned him for 9}¢., an hour’s 
wages. The workman received notice at 11 a.M. about 
leaving at the dinner-hour. He occupied the hour with 
sharpening his tools. When he was offered payment he 
claimed for a second hour, as under the rules of his 


society, which. were accepted by the Association of Master | 


Builders, two hours’ notice were necessary. Mr. WaLEsBy 
said he was not a member of the association. It was then 
asserted that he knew of the arrangement as a recognised 


sort of sanctity to. a mosque. The Capitol in Rome was 
four times erected on one site. For two thousand years 
there has been a temple on the site where Cologne Cathe- 
dral stands. Auspicious days were selected for laying 
foundation-stones, and a survival of the old custom still 
exists in Hanover, for a builder hesitates about starting a 
new building on a Monday. As far back as the times of 
the Assyrians the foundation-stones were accompanied. by 
records, which were sometimes placed in cylinders of clay. 
From the interest attached to the stones it is no wonder 
that it became a custom to employ more than one. In 
Eastern ruins four have been found in positions correspond- 
ing with the cardinal points, and in the Bible angle or corner- 


| stones and foundation-stones appear to be synonymous. In 


some Medizval buildings twelve were laid, probably in 
honour of the Apostles. Money and precious stones were 
liberally employed as offerings, but in some parts of Asia 
and Africa it was not unusual to offer human sacrifices. 
In Siam a case of the kind occurred recently, and the 


| custom was common when beginning Buddhist monasteries. 


Girls as well as men were used, and there was a preferencé 
for those who bore fortunate names. A human sacrifice 
may have had beneficent results, but it is to be hoped nobody 
will try the experiment in England with district or borough 
surveyors or members of building committees. 


THE Coventry Guardians lately objected to the payment 
for drainage work to the contractor, Mr. Worwoop. 
Messrs. STEINE, the architects, however, stood by him and 
insisted that his claim was just. In doing so they ran a 
good deal of risk, for guardians in general believe they are 
infallible. It was threatened to make the architects 
responsible, but finally wiser counsels prevailed. Mr. 
Worwoop’s account has been settled and he has written 
acknowledging the payment, and in his letter mentioned 
that he had received the amount certified by the archi- 
tects to be due, notwithstanding the personal, trade 
and party spite manifested by certain members of 
the board, who were totally ignorant of the work actually 
done, and the difficulties under which it was carried out 
and completed. He said he ignored the misleading and 
libellous statements which had been made from week to 
week, and severely criticised the position which certain 
members had taken up. The case is another instance of 
the desire of architects to insure fair-play for contractors, 
regardless of the wishes of the clients. 


Ir is considered desirable that the Northern Archi- 


| tectural Association should possess a better library, and 


accordingly an appeal has been made to the members for 
aid. It is expected that every associate will endeavour to 
subscribe at least 5s., as the. library is more especially 
intended for their benefit, and that every member who has 
not already subscribed will do.so, The subscription list 
up to the present time is not creditable to the members, 
but as it is never too late to mend or subscribe they may 
be induced, on learning the urgency of the case, to support 
the librarian. 
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THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


CIENCE is supposed to be equivalent to certainty. 
In many things connected with it there must, how- 


ever, be some doubtful features. 
According to the basis assumed there will, of course, be a 


disposition of relations, and it is only necessary to change | 


the basis in order to transform relationship which at one 
time appeared close into something of a different character. 
That kind of revolution is taking place in geology as in 
other sciences where classification becomes important. 

It will become manifest by-a comparison of a series of 
the geological maps of the British Isles. The map which 
Wittism Situ prepared in the beginning of the century 
could hardly be taken as more than an experiment. 
surveying was all his own work, it could not be expected 
that the boundaries between the formations would be as 
accurately defined as in later maps, which represent the 
efforts of an army of geologists. What Smirn did was to 
suggest that the foundations of England were not chaotic. 


He satisfied himself about the orderly arrangement of | 


strata, and the facility of identifying those of the same age, 
however far apart, by the aid of fossils. 
therefore to be taken as a revelation of affinity between 
different parts of the country rather than as an exact survey 
of the dividing lines between those parts. A century 
earlier there was a scheme of a geological map, which was 


a 


presented to the Royal Society and formally entombed | 


among the records, but WiLL1am SmiTH was the first man 
in Europe who prepared such a work and paid engravers to 
multiply it. An honoured place should be given to it 
among memorials of English courage and sagacity. The 
Rey. Mr. GREENOUGH’s map, which came next, suggests 
the advance of geology. It was a costly undertaking, but 


it shared the fate of its predecessor and has been super- | 


seded. 


As both those ventures were individual no geologist 


would dream of blaming SmitH or GREENOUGH for the | 


shortcomings of their maps. In Ireland, however, an 


official map was got out which is no less doomed to rejec- 
RicHAaRD GRIFFITH, a Welsh- | 
man, was sent over to Ireland to lay out new roads which | 
the Government of that day considered to be indispensable | 


tion as a permanent record. 


if parts of the island were to be rescued from outlawry. 


When STEPHENSON had demonstrated the practicability of | 
railways it was decided to avoid experiments in Ireland, | 
and a Government commission was formed to lay down the 
GRIFFITH was one of the 


most eligible railway routes. 
advisers, and he persuaded the Government to engrave an 


immense map, which would show not only the routes 


Tec 


recommended but the 
traversed. 


co 


assistants. 


found to be useful for several purposes. 


that his geology and Grirriry’s did not correspond. 


advancing. 
investigated, but his map remained unaltered. 
supposed to correspond with universal laws. 

At length a Geological Survey 
willing to serve in it for inadequate salaries. 
extended to Scotland and Ireland. 


GRIFFITH’S map ? 


GRIFFITH and JuUKES’s boundaries 


differently from the valuation chief. 


The interpretations of JuKEs and his successor are as 
fated to be superseded, as those of earlier students of the 
The present Director-General- of the Geo- 


earth’s crust. 


One is classification..! 


As the | 


SMITH’S map is | 


geological character of the districts 
The boundaries of the formations were deter- 
mined by GrirritH’s own observations with the aid of his | 
Many parts of the island offer no geological 
puzzles, and the Irish Railway Commissioners’ map was 
But when, in | 
connection with the Ordnance Survey, PorRTLOcK prepared 
a report and survey of one of the counties, it was found 
It 
would not look well to suggest that an: official publication 
was not infallible, and accordingly PoRTLOcK’s inquiry 
came to an end. GRrRirrirH, on the contrary, went on 
He became the head of a valuation’ depart- 
ment by which the soil of every field in the country was 
It was | 


epartment was esta- 
blished in England. Enthusiasts were found who were 
The work was 
It was considered by | 
many that a new geological survey of Ireland was waste of 
public money, for what could be more accurate than 
But it was soon discovered that outside 
‘the great limestone plain that map was not trustworthy. In 
the most delicate way the announcement was made that 
were irreconcilable, 
and that the Director was compelled to classify rock masses 


logical Survey, Sir A. GEIKIE, from his association with 
Scotland, is naturally impressed with the importance of 
| metamorphism, which in the northern part of the country is 
exhibited on a grand scale. He is eager to have it demon- 
strated that the power (which Mr. Hopxrns defines as 
“the obliteration in a great measure of all indications of 
stratification in a sedimentary mass by exposure to heat”) 
operated extensively, and is to be traced over a wide area. 
Accordingly, in his last report, the Director-General announces 
that “the most important recent work of the staff of the 
Survey of Ireland has been a re-examination of certain 
portions of the country, with the view of determining how 
far the gneisses and schists represented on the maps could 
be correlated with those of Great Britain, and in particular 
whether any of them could be separated from the rest and 
| compared with the Lewisian or Anglesea gneisses _ of 
undoubted pre-Cambrian age. When the mapping of these 
| rocks by the Survey was begun many years ago, no attempt 
| had been made by geologists to distinguish the various pre- 
| Cambrian groups of rocks now known to exist in Britain.” 
If the extent of the Lewisian gneisses, which are supposed 
to be the most ancient in the country, can be laid down on 
the maps, it will be evident that they also will present an 
example of metamorphosis if compared with the maps of 
| earlier times. 

In England we also find how time makes geological 
surveying, which was the most precise of its class, become 
obsolete. ‘The first operations of the Survey took place in 
Deven and Cornwall, a district which recommended itself 
to attention not merely for industrial reasons, but as afford- 
ing means for deciding between rival theories. It received, 
as it were, extra attention. But now the Director-General 
tells us “it has long been recognised that a total resurvey 
of that region was needed.” The work has not been under- 
taken because of the backward state of the Survey else- 
where. Some frial experiments appear to have established 
that “Devonian” should be divided into: Upper, Middle 
and Lower groups. The report says :—‘‘ The strata have 
been'so excessively folded, fractured and cleaved that their 
true order of sequence is difficult to trace upon the ground.” 
The microscopic investigation of specimens: from South 
Devon has also revealed “that the previously published 
descriptions of the green varieties of rock were ivery im- 
| perfect.” 

From the Director-General’s regard for Lewisian gneiss 
the investigation of it evidently appears to him to be the most 
important work of his department. The whole of the rocks 
| in the mainland from Cape Wrath to the Kyles of Skye have 
| been mapped. He says that along the western borders of 
Sutherland and Ross they form an irregular platform which 
| supports all the later formations. Strange to say—and this 

proves the force of the operations to which it was subjected 
—the platform was exceedingly uneven before any deposit 
was placed on it, for ‘‘ mountains of gneiss from 2,000 to 
3,000 feet high, with wide and deep intervening valleys, 
already existed before the period of the Torridon sandstone, 
and were submerged beneath the waters in which that 
sandstone was accumulated.” It was not merély sub- 
mergence and elevation which took place. Gigantic dis- 
locations can be traced for a hundred miles from Sutherland 
to Skye, through which “large slices of the deeply-buried 
- gneiss have been torn off and have been driven westward upon 
_ fractured and crushed rocks of much later date.” And in 
another place Sir A. GEIKIE writes :—“ We are still unable to 
say how far the earliest foliated arrangement of the gneiss may 
be due to movements such as those of flow-structure within a 
| plutonic magna, in which the component minerals have 
segregated out. But there can be no doubt that after any 
such early structure had been established other structures 
were superinduced upon the gneiss by subterranean move- 
ments.” The power which was exercised in those con- 
vulsions is evident when we find that the gneiss under their 
efficacy became fine-grained, and that veins of quartz were 
formed. Some of the chocolate-coloured freestones which 
rest on the gneiss—and in many places they were not dis- 
turbed by the subterranean forces—would, according to Sir 
A. GEIKIg, furnish an excellent building stone in almost 
unlimited quantities. It is, however, a long cry to 
Sutherland, and there’is an abundance of freestone far more 
accessible. 
In geology, as in less scientific affairs, we have a right to 
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it happens that while the 
Director-General di splays a sort of cult for the oldest rocks 
in Britain, we also find him giving very earnest thought to 
the latest deposits, which, without a liberal construction of 
words, cannot be considered as entitled to be called rocks. 

The “drift” was at one time treated rather superciliously 
by geologists. It was supposed to be in the way, and to 
hide the real geological treasures which were underneath. 
In course of time it was recognised that the superficial 
GRDesitsy if not picturesque, were of considerable use to all 
then, 


expect contrasts, and thus 


who have to de sustenance from the earth ; and 

too, it was discovered that, like many unpretending beings, 
they had a ete and one that was often interesting. 
The drift was at first neglected by the geological 
surveyors. Then parts of England were found where 


the deposits were so deep it was not easy to discover 


what was beneath them. The intention of making a| 
geological map representative only of rocks in strata 
or in masses could not be adhered to, unless the 


science was to concern itself only with the unseen, and 
the supplying of information that would be useful to 
millions in everyday life was to be abandoned. 
siderations might be neglected if it had not been remem- 
bered that in the world’s history there was a glacial period 
as well as one that was igneous or volcanic. In that Way 
a bed of gravel that had been transported by means of ice 
from a distant region became historical evidence that was 
Accordingly, 


as precious as any metamorphic rock. 

it was decided to survey England again in order to 
mark the areas of the drift. Every year some- | 
thing unexpected is met with. In the last report 


we learn how in the boulder clay of Huntingdonshire there 
is a mass of flinty chalk not only large enough to form the 
site for the village of Catford, but for a considerable area 
around. Near Bolton is a fragment of oolite not as 
capacious, but still of respectable size, for 300 yards of it 
in length and too yards in. width can be perceived, and a 
quarry 15 feet deep was sunk in one part of it. Those 


wanderers | were probably unable to journey as far as smaller | 
now found at high | 


things. The plateau-gravels which are 
levels in the Isle of Wight once overspread it; the greater 
part preferred roaming, and who can say where they are 
now to be found? The Chesil Beach is supposed to be 
made up of gravel from Weymouth. Then there 
paleeontologic alt puzzles no less interesting. It has been 


are 


discovered by dne’ of the surveyors that in the south 
of Sussex “a deposit with glacially striated erratics 
lies there beneath certain clays full of the re- 
mains of temperate animals and plants, whilst above 


these clays comes another deposit, 
under arctic conditions. It was Berea ee thoroughly to 
work out the relations of these deposits, for by ascertaining 
the character of the climatic changes to which they point, 


Such con- | 


and by learning what animals and plants then inhabited the | 
district, we might hope to be able to correlate the various | 


strata with the glacial deposits of the more northerly dis- 
tricts on the one hand, and with the implement- bearing 
districts of Central Europe on the other.” Sir A. GEIKIE’s 
words suggest that geology may become an aid to pre- 
historic archeology, and to an extent that formerly was 
hardly imagined. The other formations are not neglected. 


found to be generally accurate, but extensive alterations 
were necessary in the Isle of Wight and Hampshire. The 
chalk which used to be treated as indivisible is now sub- 
divided into upper chalk, chalk rock, middle chalk with 
Milbourn rock, lower chalk with Totternhoe stone and 
chalk marl. It is expected that the division will render 
essential service in guestions relating to water supply, as 
water-bearing beds will be indicated. It is also considered 
likely that by mapping the disturbances in the chalk a clue 
will be given “to the depths of the underlying palzeozoic 


5+ 


rocks, a question of the utmost practical importance in 


regard to the tracing of coal-bearing deposits beneath the 
south of England.” T *he Isle of Purbeck has been resurveyed, 
and it was ascertained that “ the faults and foldings of the 
strata, though nearly all agreeing in direction, were formed 
at two different periods, ‘the one set affecting the oolitic 
rocks, but passing under the upper cretaceous strata with- 
gut disturbing them, the other breaking through 
oolitic and cretaceous rocks alike.” 


| have certainly witnessed a transformation of a 


| and forethought of some of 


| ment of 
| rarer 
produced apparently | 


Sir A. GEIKIE refers to the Royal Commission on the 
water-supply of London. As a member, he furnished 
not only the published maps but such unpublished data as 
might be of service. The Survey renders more help of 
that kind than is acknowle ‘ged. It is the least circum- 
locutory of departments, and applications for advice are 
generally treated as pr roblems which are worth solving. 
Instead of the officers being bored, as would be the case in 
most Government institutions, the increasing number of 
inquiries by visitors to the museum is referred to with satis- 
faction, as evidence “that the public is becoming year by 


year more fully alive to the advantages afforded by the 
collections in reference to applied vec Oey, The earnest- 
ness of the staff atones for any difficulties they may cause 


by demonstrating that it is often well to forget what used 


to pass for knowledge. 


LONDON Abii AR eCHITECTURE AS AT 
RESENT.—I. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 
“TY “HOSE who remember the general appearance some 
thirty years since of the principal streets of London 


very remark- 
able character. The change, though marked, has, however, 
come on gradually, and the great metropolis has not been 
“* Haussmannised ” like the gay city over the other side of 
the English Channel. But perhaps even more striking 
has been the alteration in some of the dingy and dirty 
brick-fronted side streets, which formerly possessed not the 
slizhtest architectural pretension. ‘Thanks to the enterprise 
the great landed proprietors 
and their advisers all this has been changed, and thos e who 
have not visited some districts for a considerable period 
o rub their eyes and gonae if 
n they see such palatial buildings 
he plain-looking houses formerly 


must be almost inclined t 
they are not dreaming whe 
around them in place of th 
so familiar. 

The writer has no intention of entering into the large 
subject of new street improvements, attractive as it is, as 
instanced by the interesting review, well termed “An 
Architectural Dream of London Streets,” ‘of Mr. ARTHUR 


CawstTon’s recent book. The writer’s object is. rather to 
; comment on the buildings themselves, and. arrive at the 
lessons to be derived from examining their several details. 


A starting-point in the subject is most certainly that of 
the materials employed, for the almost complete abandon- 
Portland cement, the use of which is becoming 
every year, has led to a marked improvement in 
architectural composition, though why this should be so 
must always remain somewhat of a puzzle. ‘The too plastic 

nature of the material and its comparative cheapness led, 
ieee to the repetition of vulgar and commonplace 
ornamentation, which could so readily be repeated ad 
libitum. Not that it always did so, as witness the Zancet 
offices in the Strand, at the corner of Bedford Street, which 
were carried out long since the Renaissance of improved 
street architecture, and are plain toa fault. The writer has 


| always wondered how the proprietors of so important a 


| erected something more worthy of the important site. 
The old mapping of the tertiary areas west of London was | < ; 


| more costly granite and marble. 
both 


not have 
The 
great Bank opposite, plain brick-fronted except the stone 
front to the ground floor, with its rabbit-hutch doorway, is 
also a poor specimen of design for the situation, and has a 
funereal appearance. However, that is a much older build- 
ing than its opposite neighbour, and its custodians are 
known to be extremely conservative. But some excellent 
examples of Portland cemented facades in London streets 
still remain, carried out a generation since, showing how a 
skilful architect could handle the material and put his own 
impress upon it. One can only regret the aah used was 
not a nobler one, though really good Portland cement has 
asted longer than bad Bath stone. The attempts that 
have Ps ‘made to employ the former on “true principles,” 
either by decorating in a sgraffiatura style or by incised 
ornamentation, have been few and far between, and are 
now seldom seen in any new building, so strong is the 
preference for brick, terra-cotta and stone, as well as for-the 
In the country, Pspecialy 


ny a eRe "Tale 21, 1893. 


journal should have shown so little taste, and 
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near the sea, Portland cement facing to porous bricks, 
weather-tiles, or rough-cast can be employed with greater 
reason, and even weather-slates, though the latter are very 
ugly looking. 

But there is no doubt that one great factor in the 
revival of London street architecture, after its having been 
dormant during the Georgian era and early part of our good 


Queen’s reign, was the so-called Queen Anne movement, | 
initiated by Mr. Norman Suaw, the result of which has | 


been most marked and apparent in the interior of Domestic 


Chambers, Leadenhall Street, that started it. The writer 
can well remember the sensation caused by this modern 


old-world production, which was destined to apparently | 
strike a heavy blow on the Gothic revival as regards its | 


application to secular work. The word “apparently” 1s 


used advisedly, for one of the most characteristic features | 


of Medizeval architecture (which, of course, was very visible 


in New Zealand Chambers), viz. the mullion and transom, | 


S)s 

after being discarded for a short time, to manifest disad- 
vantage, was soon again taken into favour, and happily 
remains SO. 
though the “regulation” Gothic is now unfashionable, the 


Other Gothic features were also utilised, and | 


spirit of the Middle Ages is well in evidence, even though | 


the details are of Renaissance character. On the Duke of 
Norroik’s estate, round about Surrey Street, Strand, are 
examples of “academic” Tudor or Perpendicular Domestic 
buildings, but they fail to rise to anything higher than first- 
class commonplace, if such an adjective can be coined. 
They lack that inspiration, that true Medizeval ring, which 
a man like the late Joun D. Sepp1nG could have applied 


to them if {he had been asked to design something Gothic, | 


though it is very possible some little eccentricities would 
have beenapparent. There is astiffness, a want of bending, 


in these so-called Gothic structures, which does not exist in | 


other houses more lately erected in the prevailing type of 


free Renaissance on the same estate, such as the Loudoun | 


Hotel, Surrey Street, and the building south of it, which, | 


though scarcely possessing a Gothic detail, are in that 


manner, particularly the wrought-iron railing to the former. | 
What really | 
tended to metaphorically damn Medieval secular work, in | 


Both have been illustrated in Zhe Architect.* 


London particularly, was the want of knowledge or appre- 
ciation of its proper principles evinced by some ignorant 
men. Had there been a presiding goddess over Gothic 
architecture, permitted to speak, she might have well said, 
‘Save me from my friends!” This observation does not, 
of course, apply to the Perpendicular buildings on the 
great estate just named, but in a general way to those 
called “Early,” which were difficult to treat, as there are 
comparatively few ancient secular structures of the Early 
English or Decorated periods remaining as precedents. 
The well-known houses in Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, 
the somewhat early work of the late Sir GrLpeRT Scort, 
though possessing some trifling faults, yet remain excellent 
specimens of Domestic Medizval architecture of the last- 
named style, adapted to modern requirements. Had there 
been further works rather more up to that standard, Gothic 
might have survived up to this hour as the vernacular style. 
For it was the vulgarising element that did the mischief, as 
has been said—crude bad detail carried out by those 
destitute of proper knowledge or training and with no 
feeling for its hidden beauties. 

It will suffice to mention one melancholy travesty, only 
a fragment of which happily now remains, for the late Mr. 
Verity and also Mr. Puipps much transformed the facades 
of the Gaiety Restaurant. But as the original architect of 
the building no longer survives, and, in an architectural 
sense, subsequently repented of his early ‘‘ Gothic” esca- 
pades, it is better not to dwell upon them. Of course the 
writer, in these remarks, does not pretend to take more 
than a very general survey of London street architecture, 
and so will only mention a few other instances of the better 
kind of Gothic secular work, some of them little noticed 
now :— 

But O the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 


For example, the artistic productions of the late GrorGE 
SOMERS CLARKE, fresh from the inspiration of Venetian 


* The Architect, March 24, 1893, and May 26, 1893. 


Gothic, and possibly under the early influence of RuskIN. 
One of them, among others in the City, the writer calls to 
mind, in a narrow street leading to Tokenhouse Yard, pos- 
sessing much refinement. It was a mistake, doubtless, to 
have introduced an exotic style into London, for these 
buildings of Mr. CLARKE are certainly pure Italian Gothic 
translated into English by a master’s hand, which might 
excuse many a fault. But though, maybe, a sin, it was com- 
mitted in very good company. Much the same. error had 


been made in the previous generation, when buildings with 
buildings, though it was the exterior of the New Zealand | 


great porticoes from floor to roof, and with other anomalous 
features, were erected in towns and in the country, regard- 
less of the aspect, with the inevitable effect of casting 
gloomy shadows in a land not usually too much encum- 
bered with sunshine and not like the extraordinary season 
just experienced. In Ecclesiastical architecture, too, there 
was a like evanescent fashion of North Italian Gothic and 
Early French, now happily long at an end. There is an 
excellent specimen of street architecture, as it may be fairly 
so-called, in the facade of Holy Trinity Church, Knights- 
bridge, which practically stands flush with the general 
frontage, “ sandwiched” in between two taverns, whereby 
the somewhat irreverent conundrum has been asked, “ Can 
you tell me whereabouts in London are there three public- 
houses all in a row?” By the aid of judiciously placed: 
arcades and other legitimate means the late gifted RAPHAEL 
BRANDON certainly made as good a show towards the street 
as was possible under the circumstances. Often has the 
writer admired it when passing, and thought how grievously 
different the effect might have been if the work-had been 
entrusted to less capable hands. The man who makes a 
muddle of an architectural opportunity in a conspicuous 
thoroughfare is, artistically speaking, an enemy to his species. 

Not only has the architectural style of the London 
streets changed considerably during the last thirty years, 
but, as was remarked at the outset of this article, the 
disuse of Portland cement or “stucco” has resulted in 
freestone being much more generally employed, as well as 
the best red brick and terra-cotta. Instead of only Bath or 
Portland, the facilities of railway carriage have brought into 
the market, at reasonable prices, such excellent stones as 
those from Ham Hill, Doulting and Beer. ‘That pleasing, 
warm-coloured Ancaster stone from Lincolnshire was used’ 
at the great Midland Hotel, St. Pancras, but the writer is 
not aware that it has been otherwise much adopted in town. 
Of course there have been many others, such as the beautiful 
sandstone from near Morpeth, Northumberland, employed 
at St. Stephen’s Church, Vicarage and Schools, West- 
minster, but the writer has mentioned those he knows best 
from his own personal knowledge. The new Junior 
‘Travellers’ Club-house in Piccadilly is a pleasing instance of 
the good effect of that excellent brownish-looking weather 
stone from Ham Hill, of which so many ancient buildings 
in Somerset and Dorset were erected, still remaining in 
admirable preservation. But it is almost needless to say 
other and more costly materials have been to the fore. All 
this has tended to improve and vary the aspect of the 
streets, as well as exercising a certain decided influence on 
architectural character. Marble is probably the least 
effective material used in London, considering its cost, 
although it is believed the Norwegian marble used in the 
front of the Junior Constitutional Club was procured at not 
very much greater expense than Portland stone. But its 
appearance, even now, is not strikingly attractive. No 
marble, judging by past experience, is likely to improve in 
course of time, exposed to the trying conditions of the 
London atmosphere, and so the contrast between it and the 
freestone dressings is hardly likely to be pleasing in the long 
run. Beer stone is of somewhat too cold a white to satisfy 
the eye, but that from Doulting being of a rather warmer 
hue than Bath has a better effect, with every prospect of 
proving very durable. Polished granite has, of course, been 
employed for many years for piers, columins and pilasters ; 
but its adoption, unpolished, for the ground-storey is more 
recent and telling, the upper portion of the building being 
of a less stern material. 

(To be continued.) 


The Yarmouth Town Council have sanctioned a recom- 
mendation of the Fish Wharf Committee to erect a lavatory at 
a cost of 25¢7. 
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RESTORATION OF STIRLING CASTLE. 
T the meeting of the Stirling Town Council a letter was 
read from Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, M.P., relative to 
the Council’s agitation for the restoration of Stirling Castle. 


In this it is stated that the more interesting features will be pre- | 
served. The town clerk also read the following letter on the | 


same subject :— 

“Dear Bailie Forrest,—I was greatly pleased to have 
a conversation with Councillor M‘Queen and yourself, and to 
learn from you the opinions prevalent in the Town Council 
and among a considerable part of the community on the 
subject of Stirling Castle. 


“ Personally, I cordially share the desire to see the build- | VItINS ¢ 
very name of which is attractive ; but as I cannot leave Italy 


ings preserved, and even restored, sofar as this can be done 
with prudence and proper regard to the original designs. 
There are, I have no doubt, many detailed points in which 


restoration could be effected without much difficulty. A whole- | 


sale restoration, however, would involve a large expenditure of | 


money, and if this is to be public money I fear that the present | 


time is not very favourable, as the condition of the revenue is 


not such as to encourage a hope of funds being available. I | 


shall be delighted, however, in giving all the assistance in my 
power, as a Scotch member, as well as in my capacity as 
burgess, in forwarding a scheme for putting these national 
buildings into a more creditable state. 

“This, however, would have to be effected by a special 


grant of money. The castle is no doubt in the charge of the | 


War Department, because it is employed for the housing of 
troops, but I cannot, as War Minister, recommend the applica- 
tion of army funds on any considerable scale to purposes not 
necessary for the efficiency of the army. The money at my 


disposal for barracks and other buildings is, in fact, not suffi- | 


cient to accomplish all that is demanded for providing better 
and healthier accommodation for our soldiers. It is as much 
as, in the present condition of the revenue, I am justified in 
asking Parliament to grant; but it leaves us under the neces- 
sity of contenting ourselves in many cases with temporary ex- 
pedients, meeting sanitary requirements for the moment, and 
postponing the thorough reconstruction which alone can place 
things in a permanently satisfactory state. You will readily 


see, then, that I should not be doing my duty if I diverted from | 


the urgent purposes of the army any money entrusted to me. 
If any considerable sum is to be spent, on the ground of histori- 
cal interest and association on the’castle, it must be obtained by 
a special grant for the purpose. 

“ You informed me also of a feeling which exists in favour 
of the location in Stirling of a larger number of men—possibly 
ef a battalion. I do not think that this wish, although very 
natural, is likely to be realised, as the tendency nowadays is 
rather to bring the troops together in camps and garrisons than 
to scatter them in isolated quarters. Soldiering is no longer 
the simple thing it was fifty years ago ; it is a complicated art, 
which requires high discipline and careful training, both in 
officers and men; and I believe it is held universally by all 
authorities on the subject that these are best attained by con- 
centration, so far as circumstances admit. This is the recog- 
nised policy, and [ cannot therefore say that any expectation 
should be encouraged that an exception will be made 

“I think 1 have touched upon the various points Mr. 
M‘Queen and yourself raised, and I can only repeat my 
assurances of my own interest in the matter, and of my anxiety 
to do all that I personally can to forward the views of the Town 
Council.—Yours very truly, 

““H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN.” 


SUBSIDENCE AT KELVIN BRIDGE. 


oliee anxiety with regard to the subsidence at the Kelvin 
Bridge still, the Glasgow Herald Says, continues. 
Ever since the first movement was noticed the greatest care 
has been exercised and every precaution taken to prevent 
further extension. 


the work has not yet sufficiently advanced to render the build- 
ing thoroughly safe. On one afternoon it was observed that 
one of the plate-glass windows in a shop showed signs of giving 
way, and before long the whole of the glass was forced out and 
some of it thrown as far as the centre of the pavement, Inthe 
other window nearer the gable of the house the plate glass was 
moving away from the frame, and in order to prevent this also 
from falling on to the street a rim of rough boards was put on 
at the same time as boards were placed over the other window. 
The cracks in the gable seem to have widened a little, and 
meantime to prevent the public from standing on the damaged 
part of the bridge a barricade has been erected sufficiently high 
to keep anyone from looking over to see what operations are 
being carried out. So far, we believe, there is no immediate 
danger of the building giving way, and it is hoped that the 


rth on. Miners are engaged night and day in under- | 
pinning the building at the south-west corner with bricks, but | 


| any further subsidence. € 
| kept over both sides of the bridge so that nothing of any serious 


Meantime a careful watch is being 


nature can happen without it being at once observed, 


GLASGOW ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


R. CHARLES G. LELAND (“Hans Breitmann”), the 
president of the Gipsy Lore Society, who was recently 

invited to address the opening meeting of the Society in 
November, has written to Mr. W. G. Black as follows from the 
Baths of Lucca:—‘‘It would give me very great pleasure 
indeed to comply with the very courteous and kind note which 
you sent me, inviting me to address in Glasgow a society the 


this autumn—nor, indeed, for a much longer time—it will be 
quite impossible. I have just received within a day or two a 
letter from Count Angelo di Gubernatis, in which he informs 
me that owing to the insistence with which I vrged on him the 
establishment of an Italian Folklore Society he has established 
one. Weare to hold our first meeting in November at Rome. 
It often occurs to me that there must be eventually some 
fusion between folklore and archzological societies. ‘' Their 
partitions do the bounds divide.” 


TESSERAs. 
The Parsee Fire-temples. 


HE term fire-temple, as used by Anglicised Parsees, is 
objected to by the more orthodox on the ground that it 
is suggestive of idolatry, whereas fire is never worshipped as a 
god. Herodotus expressly affirms that the Persians had no 
temples. Yet sanctuaries of some kind for guarding the sacred 
fire must have existed in his time, for they are referred to in the 
“ Avesta.” It is common for orthodox Parsees, in speaking of 
fire sanctuaries, to name them from one or other of the three 
kinds of sacred fire—Atash Behram, Adaran and Dadgah. The 
popular vernacular term is Agiary, “fire abode.” In Persian 
works the term used is simply Atash-khana, “fire house.” The 
expression Sagri is only applied to temples erected for the per- 
formance of funeral rites near the Towers of Silence. Pro- 
fessor Williams says that the principal fire-temples he visited 
at Bombay, Surat and Poona did not differ externally from 
small private houses surrounded by their compounds. He was 
not allowed to view their interior arrangements, but was told 
that an ordinary temple consists of two oblong quadrangular 
rooms separated by a partition, one room being set apart for 
the fire sanctuary, or holy of holies, and the other assigned to 
lay worshippers. In the larger temples there are often other 
rooms for the performance of certain ceremonies. The sanctum 
sanctorum has a large central stone, on which rests the vase- 
like censer containing the sacred fire, kept continually burning 
and fed day and night with offerings of fragrant wood and 
gums, such as sandal wood, benjamin and frankincense. Some- 
times a goat is killed, not sacrificially, but for the sake of its 
fat, which is dried and thrown into the embers on special occa- 
sions to produce a brilliant flame. The priests, called Mobeds, 
who are always present in the sanctuary, have a piece of fine 
linen cloth (called Penom or Panam) tied in front of the 
nostrils and mouth to prevent the risk of polluting the fire by 
their breath or saliva while reciting the customary prayers. A 
distinction is observabie in the fire-temples of the two parties 
or sects of Parsees who differ by a month in their modes of 
calculating the calendar. The revised calendar party (called 
Kadmis) close their fire sanctuary against the gaze of the 
people, whereas the Conservative party (Shahanshahis), who 
are by far the most numerous, make an aperture in the screen 
of the holy of holies and allow the fire to be seen by lay 
worshippers from a certain direction. Five different kinds of 
fire are specified in the “Avesta.” The difference between 
them is not well understood even by the most Jearned Parsees 
of the present day. They are explained to denote various 
calorific forces existing in nature. The Atash Behram fire, 
now regarded as the most sacred, is believed to be compounded 
from one thousand and one sources, and the “ Vendidad” de- 
scribes some of the different fires needed to form it. These 
several fires are collected at an enormous expense whenever 
a new Atash Behram has to be consecrated, 


The Era of Invention in Great Britain. 

In the history of the arts as well as the sciences eminent 
men have not unfrequently arisen in groups, and given a 
forward impulse to all the branches of a nation’s industry at 
once. While each was labouring in his own department 
unconscious of the influence he might exert on another, all 
were really working to each others hands, and moving 
towards a point where farther progress was forbidden without 
assistance from a totally different quarter. Atno time was this 
separate, simultaneous, and yet mutually dependent progress 
of industry more apparent than in the latter half of last century. 


work of underpinning will soon be completed, and so prevent | Watt, poor in worldly wealth, but possessed of mental riches 
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as then toiling to realise an idea destined | 
to effect more surprising results in the history of Britain than 
the wars, alliances and legislation of centuries. Brindley, the 
neglected son of a dissipated father, though far inferior to Watt | 
in acquirements, and scarcely able even to sign his own name, 
was successfully showing the strength of natural genius in the | 
construction of canals, the tunnelling of mountains and the 
building of bridges, which the more learned members of his | 
profession pronounced impossibilities. Harrison, 2 poor Car- 
penter, had gone up to London from his native county | 
persuaded that he could solve the problem of finding the 
longitude at sea, and earn the Parliamentary reward of 20.0002. ; 
while he carried with him, in token of success, an ingeniously- 
constructed clock, which amused the people and secured for | 
him the respect of scientific men. Hargreaves, attempting to 
spin cotton yarn by machinery, had been mobbed in the | 
West of England, and forced to leave that part of the country. 
Arkwright, reviving and improving the almost forgotten invention 
of spinning by rollers made thirty years earlier by Wyatt, had | 
given up the trade of gathering hair for barbers, and though 
steeped in poverty, unable to spell or write correctly, and once | 
mistaken for a vagabond, was struggling against horrified 
spinners and scarcely honest capitalists to introduce water- 
twist and give Britain a new character in the commercial 
world. Smeaton, more favoured in circumstances, was building 
lighthouses on our coasts, spanning our rivers with handsome 
bridges, improving roads and mills, digging canals and laying 
a good foundation for the subsequent development of the 
national resources. Graham and others, a few years earlier, 
had suggested improvements in clocks and presented the 
astronomer and the sailor with more accurate instruments than | 
they ever before used. Each of these men represents at least 
one improvement in the mechanical arts which has held its 
place to this day, and in some cases has been the parent of a 
multitude of others. Not one of them, if we except Smeaton, 
had received a college education, Watt, indeed, spent some | 
years as an instrument maker in the University of Glasgow, 
and the advantages he derived from intercourse with Black 
and Robison must not be underrated, but even he was only a 


vouchsafed to few, w 


than to the instruction of others. 
was thus the spring-time of British industry, when the seeds of 
thought were first cast abroad over the nation, which have 
since yielded a harvest of wealth, prosperity and ingenuity 
without a parallel in the history of the world. To the men 
whose names are mentioned above most of the honour is due: 
they were the main agents under Providence in determining 
the development of the national resources, and but for them 
and those who caught the generous infection of their example, 
the physical conditions of British greatness might never have 
produced brighter results than the meagre commerce of the 
seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth century. 


Leaves in Architectural Decoration. 


Most plants and trees grow either with leaves and branches 
alternate or opposite—that is, they are alternate when they 
spring out alternately at different places on the stem, not 
opposite each other, as the ivy, oak, thorn and the greatest 
number of plants and trees. They are said to be opposite 
when they spring off from the same point upon the stem in 
pairs, each leaf being opposite the other, and when seen upon 
the top the branch presents a cruciform arrangement, as in the 
lilac, maple, nettles and many other plants. Another mode is 
that of growing in a whorl, that is, more than two leaves 
growing out from the same point upon the stem. The wood 
anemone, for instance, grows with the leaves issuing 


and six-petalled flower, presents a most interesting example 
and a very elegant suggestion for coloured decoration. In 
Gothic architecture this arrangement was common, and was a 
favourite and very natural one for the foliage in trefoils. Cross- 
wort has four leaves in a whorl and goose-grass and woodruff 
eight. The grasses and other plants of that class grow with the 
leaves issuing from knots and sheathing the stem. The scrolls 
of the enriched friezes in Greek and Roman 
usually issue from sheathed foliage in this manner. The 
into two at every knot, and the branch ending in two leaves 
which fork in the same manner, the berries issuing from the 
intersections. Here, then, we can soon see that a little simple 
knowledge of botany may give us a power of variety in the 
arrangement of the leaves of foliage which we could not pos- 
sibly have possessed without this knowledge, when we were 
proceeding only according to our own fancy or at random 
although it may happen that we cannot often take advantage of 
it, either from the smallness of the composition, or the ‘diffi- 
culty of circumstances in the arrangement ; but, on the other 
hand, there may be cases where it would be of the 
greatest importance, and give to our compositions life and 
variety they could not otherwise possess. But perhaps of all 
studies that of the various leaves, of which there is an endless 


mechanic, and was under greater obligations to his own genius | 
The latter half of last century | 


variety, embracing the most lov 
the most important and 
nothing too minute that 
ramification of network, 
other matters. 
c 
without distinct lobes, which, althoug 
a great variety of forms. 
| in carving, and some of them 
very beautiful. 
lobes—as the hepatica and her 
which are divided into three. 

| Early English period, the 


| within the town or city, on the level plain, 


| persons ; 


architecture | 


mistletoe grows in a very peculiar way by forking or dividing | 


is ates : | garrisons appearing to 
triangularly, and when seen from the top, with its triple leaves | ¢ PP S 


ely forms in nature, presents 
the most interesting one. ‘here is 
is not worth noticing in the veins, 
crumpling of the surface, and many 
Leaves are, of course, divided into different 
First, there is the simple undivided leat 
h so simple, still contains 
They are often used with good effect 
, although perfectiy simple, are 
Simple leaves are again divided into distinct 
ba-benedicta or water-avens,, 
The beautiful foliage of the 
period of the thirteenth century, was 
d were no doubt adopted as 
The ivy, vine, maple, and 


lasses or kinds. 


mostly taken from triple leaves, an 
being emblematical of the Trinity. 
many others, are divided into five lobes; in the maple each 

lobe is again cut into three or more parts, and in the vine each. 
lobe is serrated, that is, cut like the teeth of a saw, as is the 

case with many of the more simple leaves, as the Spanish 
chestnut, elm and many others. ‘the thorn, which is a valu- 

able leaf to the carver, is sometimes divided only into three 
lobes, but more often into five, and’ sometimes aS many as seven 
and even nine. The thorn was. deservedly a great favourite 
among the artists of the fourteenth century, and they have left. 
us many beautiful specimens of their manner of treating it, 
both in flower and in berry. It was also, the type of much of 
the foliage which was used at a later period, as at the chapter- 
house at Ely, but which became far more conventional and less. 
like the natural type. There are also beautiful examples of the 
use of the ivy, maple, vine and other five-lobed leaves. 


The Theatre and the Amphitheatre. 


The difference in the national characteristics of the Greeks. 
and Romans is by nothing more forcibly illustrated than by 
the constant indications of theatres or odeums which mark the 
sites or immediate vicinities of ancient Greek cities, and the: 
remains of amphitheatres which are common to those of the 
Romans. To save unnecessary expense the Grecian theatre: 
was formed on or in the side of a hill, whenever the locality 
would afford this advantage ; the seats were generally cut in 
the living rock, and such constructions added before it in the- 
formation of the orchestra and proscenium and their acces- 
sories as were absolutely necessary te complete the theatre. 
The amphitheatre of the Romans was raised for the most part 
of costly magnifi- 
normous extent, while their theatres 
are in every respect secondary and of inferior impertance. 
Indeed, theatres for music and the drama are seldom found 
among the remains of purely Roman cities, but almost every 
Roman colony and even camp bears indications of a con- 
structed or excavated amphitheatre. The great mother city 
of Rome herself can hardly be said to exhibit the remains of a. 
theatre, unless it be that which is called the theatre of 
Marcellus ; and even this appears to have been more used for 
games of the circus or amphitheatrical shows than for dramatic: 
representations, and is not of extraordinary extent. But the 
Colosseum would contain from eighty to a hundred thousandé 
and the little city of Pompeii, which has indeed two: 
an amphitheatre whose area alone: 

The Grecian cities of Sicily, on the 
ndications of spacious theatres 
where those of the amphitheatres of their Roman masters ate 
few and unimportant ; and the old cities of Greece itself and 
the Grecian cities of Asia Minor are almost entirely free from 
the pollution of the later species of structure—the Roman 
have contented themselves with 
castrensian or camp-built amphitheatres alone. Of this sort— 
the castrensian amphitheatre—we have indications still exist- 
ing in England; the principal are at Cirencester and Dor- 
chester, but these were originally little more than mere excava— 
tions or turf-built cinctures made up with what walling was. 
absolutely necessary to form the grand concentric bank of 
benches. In the provinces of Gaul—both transalpine and 
cisalpine—Nismes and Verona, by the remains of their amphi- 
theatres, show how much more completely the inhabitants were 
nationalised or Romanised than were those of Greece or of 
Britain. 
| Hiram Powers’ Method of Modelling. 


The American sculptor whose Greek Slave was one of the 
attractions of the exhibition of 1851 used to model in plaster 
of Paris, manufacturing in the first place a block of sulphate of 
lime (bounded merely by the rough outlines of his intended 
statue), which he then cut down by means of hatchets and 
chisels to the more accurate figure, and finished by means of 
spuds and files of his own invention. The original block was 
constructed of small bricks of ‘‘ gesso,” laid in plaster, and of 
dimensions varying from 3 to 4 inches long by 2 to 25 inches 
wide and about 2 to 1 inch thick. These, piled together, 
became a homogeneous mass of sulphate of lime, and an 


cence and generally of e1 


theatres, has moreover 
would contain them both. 
contrary, exhibit remains and i 


easily workable artificial stone. The block so made was next 
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chipped down to the required size, the component limbs and | believed to have formed part of one of Cicero's villas. vat 
trunk being hewn out of the solid, principally by the aid of | was not till rather more than a century after this that we find 
g 


small and light chisels and hammers. Upon the scaly chipped | art to have received its first impression from the study of 


surface of the figure in this state (when it resembles a lepido- 
dendron more than anything else) the modelling of the muscles 
and features was effected in a paste of plaster, dabbed on with 
trowels, floats and finally spuds of various sizes. The finished 
surface of the nude was lastly worked up by hollow files, 
pierced at one end like a colander, with holes, half round which 
a tooth was raised. The files were made by the artist himself, 


of every size, shape and curvature, and resped the dry plaster 


away effectively, leaving a pleasant texture of surface. In the 
fingers and extremities of the plaster model, copper wires were 
inserted, beit.g the only representatives of the unwieldy mass 
of iron framework necessary for the setting up and support of a 
clay model ; and these wires by their ductility afforded suffi- 
cient liberty for changing the pose and attitude of members, if, 
as the work proceeded, occasion arose for so doing. A finger, 
for instance, required to be more bent ; it was sawn through to 
the wire at the joint, the wire was twisted into the required 
position, and a fresh modelling of the joint-muscles was alone 
required. The wires, in fact, took the place of bones. For 
finishing the limbs of his figures, Powers adopted a bold and 
novel mode. He invented a vice, which was set upon a ball- 
and-socket joint, and by virtue of raising and depressing screws 
had every possible variety of motion. The sculptor cut off 
from his figure an arm, a head, a leg, when modelled sufficiently 
for his purpose, and, fixing it in the vice, turned, twisted, 
scraped and polished it at his ease to the most detailed finish. 
In cutting off a dowel was inserted into one side of the cut, 
and a mortice-hoie left in the other, and these were so arranged 
with regard to a groove which was first made on the outside of 
the limb, as to insure an absolute accuracy in refitting. By 


arrangements of this kind the working of the torso was | 


rendered much less difficult than when covered in part by limbs 


stretching before it, and the finishing of the nude before | 
touching the drapery became a less tedious operation, The | 
advantages obtained by his system Mr. Powers claimed to be— | 


the saving of one whole operation, viz. casting, the model itself 
being used for the points ; the convenience of being able at any 
time to put aside or resume a study without that intervening 
watchfulness and care in moistening and covering up which a 


clay model requires ; the more absolutely sculpturesque nature | 
of the designing itself ; the facility of bending the extremities | 


when modelled by means of their central wiry bones, which | 
would only cut through instead of moving the clayey limbs ; 

the saving of time and labour by remodelling a portion only 

instead of a whole limb, when slightly altered in position ; 

and, lastly, the better anatomical exactitude with which 

members detached from the body may, as members, be 

worked. 


Utility of Roman Works. 


The absolute and practical requirements, arising from the 
social and political state of the Romans, imposed on their archi- 
tects from the beginning especial attention to the composition | 
of plans. In fact, if we cast our eyes on the edifices peculiarly 
Roman, such as baths, palaces, villas and great establishments 
of public utility, we are at once impressed by their novelty and 
variety in this respect, especially, as compared with those of 
Greece. These buildings present an agglomeration of rooms, 
as we have seen, each having appropriate dimensions ; the 
piers, supporting the vaulted roof, have an importance relative 
to these dimensions, and the various apartments mutually 
support each other, the smaller bearing up the greater, adroitly | 
taking advantage of the voids left between the great points of 
support. In these vast establishments it is well to observe how 
economically the space is apportioned, how carefully all dis- | 
positions which could affect the solidity of the construction are | 
avoided, and how appropriate to its destination are the form, | 
aspect and disposition of the plan ofeach room. If fromthe plan we 
proceed to examine the sections and elevations, we shall see how 
carefully the heights of these rooms are adjusted to their super- 
ficial area, and how the whole forms but a single edifice, like a 
hive made up of cells differing in. size. It is in these respects 
that the Roman genius is original and triumphant, and it is | 


from these, and not from what the Romans borrowed from the | 
Greeks, when they built temples to the gods, that we can obtain 
serious, profitable and eminently copious instruction. 


The Beginning of the Renaissance. 


One of the earliest instances we find in the Middle Ages of 
| aregard for antiquity is afforded by Alphonso, king of Aragon, 
at the commencement of the twelfth century. This illustrious 


monarch experienced an extreme delight in the study of ancient 
monuments, declaring that he felt himself inflamed by them to 
glory and virtuous actions. On one occasion, while besieging 


antiquity. Among the ancient sculptures contained in the city 
of Pisa was a bas-relief representing Meleager. This had been 
lying there for ages—unnoticed, unheeded—till it accidentally 
| caught the eye of Nicola Pisano, who was so struck by its 
| truth and beauty that it became the basis of his studies and 
the germ of true taste in Italy. The study of antiquity was 
greatly promoted by Dante, in the same century, and by 
Petrarch. The latter was the first to collect medals, as a 
means of studying art and history—the first to direct attention 
to the stupendous monuments of Roman. grandeur; and, 
| with the exception of Alphonso, the first who was animated 
| by them to deeds of greatness and sentiments of glory, and 
| consequently to increased benevolence to his fellow-creatures, 
| and toa higher standard of moral virtue. In the “Memoir 
| of his Life,” written by himself, he says :—‘“‘ Among other 
studies, I applied myself to the knowledge of antiquity, for 
this age in which I live was never congenial to me; so that 
had not the love of those most dear to me excited in me a con 

trary desire, I should always have preferred living in any other 
generation. But, as it is, I strive continually to forget the age 
in which I live, and to realise to myself that which is gone by.” 
The friend of Petrarch, Cola di Rienzo, was animated with 
similar enthusiasm. He collected together the various inscrip- 
tions contained in ancient Rome ; he explained the several 
bas-reliefs which he brought to light, and descanted upon the 
magnificence and grandeur of ancient Rome, in thoughts and 
| words commensurate with the loftiness and sublimity of the 
subject. These researches became the motives rather than 
the consequences of his policy, and he prosecuted them with 
the earnest desire of urging his countrymen to emulate the 
glory and the virtues of their ancestors. About this time was 
founded the Academy of St. Luke, at Rome, and shortly after, 
Lorenzo di Medici established schools at Florence, in which 
the professors were required to point out to the students the 
beauty and excellence of the works of the ancients, before 
| allowing them to give themselves up to their own genius. 

| From this school issued a band of architects, painters and 
| sculptors of the highest order. Alberti was the first who 

introduced the true principles of Roman architecture. This 

enlightened man, who was so diligent a student of ancient 

monuments, united in himself all the learning and accomplish- 

ments of his age. He was a mathematician, philosopher, his- 

torian, rhetorician, orator, sculptor, architect and musician, 

and one of the greatest men of his age. He travelled to 

explore all the monuments of antiquity then known, and he 

informs us that he shed tears on beholding the state of deso- 

lation in which many of them lay. 


Italian Campaniles, 


There is no architectural feature which the Gothic archi- 
tects can so justly call their own as the towers and spires 


| which in the Middle Ages were not only so favourite, but so 


indispensable a part of their churches and other edifices, 
becoming in fact as necessary parts of the design externally as 
the vaults were of the internal decoration of the building. It is 
true that we neither know where they were first invented nor 
even where they were first used as applied to Christian 


| churches, those of Rome or Ravenna being evidently not the 


earliest examples, and, what is still more unfortunate, they 
have no features which betray their origin—at least, none have 
yet been pointed out, though it is by no means impossible that a 
closer examination would bring some such to light. They 
certainly are as little Classical, both in their forms and details, as 
anything can well be conceived to be, nor can the very name 
of Romanesque be considered entirely appropriate, though we 
are compelled to use it as marking the age and locality in 
which they occur. The tower of St. Mark at Venice, for 
instance, and the Torraccio at Cremona, are evidently civic 
monuments, like the belfries of the Low Countries—symbols of 


, communal power wholly distinct from the church, their juxta- 


position to which seems only to be owing to all the principal 


| buildings being grouped together. This is certainly the case 


with a very large class of very ugly buildings in Italy, such as 


| those attached to the town-halls of Florence and Siena, or the 
| famous Assinelli and Garisenda towers at Bologna. These 


are merely tall square brick towers, with a machicolated 


| balcony at the top, but possessing no more architectural 


design than the chimney of a cotton factory. Originally, when 
lower, they may have been towers of defence, but afterwards 
became mere symbols of power. There is a third class, and 
by far the most numerous, which are undoubtedly ecclesiastical 
erections ; they are either actually attached to the churches, or 
so placed with regard to them as to leave no doubt on the 


matter. There is not probably in all Italy a single example of 


Gaeta, and having no more stone for the catapult, he preferred | a tower or towers used, as on this side of the Alps, as integral 


raising the siege to pulling down an old tower, which. was | parts of the design, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue people of Chinon may now consider themselves 
to be as important as the citizens of Nancy, for they. also pos- 
sess an equestrian statue of JOAN OF Arc. It was in Chinon 
she recognised CHARLES THE DAUPHIN, who was in disguise, | 
and that incident gives the townsmen some claim to share | 
in her fame. Five years ago it was solemnly resolved in the 


municipal council that a memorial of the heroine should be 


erected. M. Farcuibre, the sculptor of the statues of | 
Joan in Paris and Nancy, was invited to send a sketch- 
snodel. It did.not satisfy the Chinonais, and he was re- 


quested to alter it to suit their refined taste. 
-of course refused. Then a competition was instituted. A 
anodel was selected, but M. FatcuizRE said it was derived 
from his design and threatened the victor with a law sult. 
The most remarkable part of the affair was that the pro- 
moters of the scheme were without funds, but it is astonish- 
ing how much can be done in getting up memorials. by 
impecunious gentlemen. The Chinon committee taiked as 
imposingly as if there were millions (of fr 
credit. Last year at the Salon there was a remarkable figure 
of Joan, who was shown mounted on a charger that ap- 
peared to be sufficient to overcome all the English troops 
by its fury. The committee decided it was worthy 
of Chinon. Many people admired their judgment, and 
envied the young sculptor for his good fortune... But 
antiquaries and soldiers uni 
rider displayed errors, and as for the sculptor he? was 
solicited to give his work ‘gratuitously. M. Rov.ieau had 
spent fiv 
may bring fortune, an 
ing to 35,000 francs, to pay for the casti 


obtained, for, however proud of the presence of the heroine | 


in the town, the people of Chinon would only subscribe the 
small sum that would pay for the pedestal. The Minister 
of Fine Arts was persuaded to obtain a grant for one-third 
of the sum required. The Minister of War could not raise 
a share as readily, but he allowed subscriptions to be sought 
in all the barracks of France. It is expected also that 
civilians will. contribute. Meantime Chinon has got hold 
of the equestrian statue which was necessary to uphold its 
position among historic towns, and when the size and 
weight are considered a creditor will hardly care to seize on 
it in satisfaction for an unpaid balance: 


Some officers of the United States Geological Survey 
have been engaged in measuring the amount of sediment 
transported by the Potomac River. The point selected for 
observation was at Chain Bridge, Washington. It is cal- 
culated that the total annual amount of sediment transported 
is 5,557,250 tons, or 353 
through the six years from 1836 to 1891, as follows:—1886, 
4,283,000 tons; 1887, 2,372,800 tons ;° 1888, 4,996,800 
tons; 1889, 10,142,600 tons ; 1890, 5,994,000 tons ; and 
1891, 5,544,300 tons. The average daily amount varied 
from 1 lb. to 21,900 lbs. per second. It is found from 
these figures that the average annual amount of sedi- 


ment is to the weight of the annual discharge of water 
Assuming that 1 cubic foot of sediment 
sediment | 
would cover one square mile 3°98 feet in depth, and if 


as 1 to 3,575- 
weighs 100 


lbs., the: average amount of 


The sculptor | 


ancs) to their | 


ted in saying that horse and | 


é years on it, but in France a telling advertisement | 
d heconsented. The money, amount | 
ng, was still to be | 


lbs. per second, and distributed | 


the disciples presenting the. bread and fish. to CHRIST 
previous to the feeding of the multitude ; the delivezy 
of the keys to PeTer ; the sacrifice of ABRAHAM ; the 
Samaritan woman listening to Curist. There are also 
figures of lions, deer, peacocks, forming a sort of supple- 
mentary ornamentation. It is supposed the plaques are the 
work of the sixth century and were fixed on the walls of the 
basilica, 


One of the best tests of the progress of a branch of 
practical science is the existence of a price book, which is 
a sign not only of the possibilities of competition, but of 
| articles being produced in sufficient numbers to allow of 
fixed charges for them. ‘The Electrical Engineer’s Price 
Book,” edited by Mr. H. J. Dowsine, and published by 
CHartes Grirrin & Co., Limited, is evidence that the 
applications of electricity now correspond with those of 
other forces in being subjected to the Jaw of supply and 
‘demand ; even royalties and patents have to stand in the 
market-place.' His pages remove all mystery about the 
cost of electric power, and men of ordinary intelligence 
can by their aid discover the expense that will be entailed 
by utilising , electricity on a. large or small scale. , The 
price lists of several firms are utilised, which allows of com- 
| parisons .to-be drawn, and, prevents the necessity for: giving 
normal rates which are: generaily more or less imaginary. 
In addition to prices for everything connected’with instal- 
lations, many useful suggestions’ of 'a practical sort are 
given, and there is a collection ‘of those tables that are most 
likely to be required. The best book, or collection of books, 
on electricity will not serve as a substitute for an expert, but 
the “ Price Book ” contains that sort of information which is 
| most often required in an architect’s office when the applica- 
tion of electricity is being considered. 


DurRING last year the working expenses (including 
repairs) of the electric lighting in the South Kensington 
Museum amounted to 1,267, the floor space of the por- 
tion solighted being 109,000 square feet. ‘The consump- 
tion of gas for evening lighting was 6,150,000 cubic feet, 
costing 948/, the floor space lighted by gas being about 
30,000 square feet. The total consumption of gas in the 
whole premises (including the schools) was 18,217,900 
cubic feet, costing 2,808/. The expenditure on coke for 
the heating apparatus of the various buildings at South 
Kensington was 1,240/. tos. At the Bethnal Green 
Museum the working expenses of the electric-lighting 
apparatus for the year have amounted to 528/., the floor 
space being 53,500 feet. The expenditure on coke for 
heating this museum has been 727. 


SrveRAL causes could be brought forward to explain 
| why the additions to the archeological collections of the 
Royal Irish Academy have not been numerous. Some, 
however, of last year’s acquisitions are of considerable 
antiquarian interest. They comprise two earthen sepulchral 
vessels elaborately ornamented and in excellent preserva- 
| tion, found together with human bones ir’ a rath in co. 
Donegal ; a gold penannular hoop with cupped extremities, 
a bow-shaped object of gold of fine workmanship with ex- 
panded disciform ends, a massive gold unclosed ring, a 


sree one a 7 o aX £ eras E : “ie - : : . 
Pa a ere te aie eae nome aoe i 0°0943 | penannular-headed brooch of bronze with jewel settings and 
} oe is latter rate it would take the river | interlaced ornamentation, a ring-pin of gold-bronze found 


te) 


2,770 years to erode 1 foot from the drainage area. 


brings down on an average no less than 406,250,coo tons 0 
sediment per year. 


291,430,000 tons annually. 


108,000,000 tons. 


INFORMATION has been given to the French Académie 
des Inscriptions of the discovery in the ruins, of a basilica 
in Hoad’Jeb-el-Aisun of several terra-cotta plaques with 
They 


remarkable sculpture, the subjects being scriptural. 


‘The 
Potomac appears to be an insignificant carrier of solid 
material if compared with the Mississippi, for, according to 
Humpurey’s: and Asgor’s calculation, ‘that great river 


The quantity in the water of the Irra- 
waddy is more remarkable if the limitation of the area from 
whence it is abstracted is considered, for it amounts to 
The sediment of the Nile is 
assumed to be 54,000,000 tons, and of the Danube 


at Fore Abbey, co. Westmeath. The remaining acquisitions 
consist of bronze cloak-pins with decorated heads, weapons 
and other objects of bronze, flint and stone implements 
(two of the latter from Lough, Gurr, co. Limerick), and 
beads of amber, glass and porcelain. The objects above 
enumerated were all acquired by, purchase. A jewelled 
shrine of silver, known as the “‘Cumdach of St. Caillin,” 
recently deposited on loan, has also been added to the 
collections, which’ are now placed in the Scierice and Art 
Museum in Dublin. All the objects are not yet open for 
public inspection, for owing to the removal from the 
Academy’s house in Dawson Street some sections became 
exceedingly confused, and it is a slow operation to rearrange 
them in a way that will be satisfactory to artists. ‘The 
ogham. and other inscribed stones are to be found in the 
crypt of the museum, and can be seen on special applica- 
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comprise Anam and Eve at the time of the temptation ; 


tion. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STANMORE HALL.—_LOWER STAIRCASE. 


PLAS MADOC, NEAR LLANRWST, NORTH WALES. 


LAS MADOC (the residence of Colonel JoHN Hicson), | 
which is being altered aud added to from designs | 


prepared by Messrs. Dawres & IloyLanp, of 2 Cooper 


Street, Manchester, is now approaching completion so far | 


as the structural work is concerned. The decorative 
features internally are in course of preparation and it is 
expected will shortly be completed. The arrangement of 
rooms is shown on the plans. That arrangement has natu- 
rally been governed by the constructive lines of the old 
building which, as far as possible, have been’ utilised. A 
comparison of the elevation of the old house with the new 
will clearly convey the improvements that have been made. 

The finishings of the dining-room are in oak, the 
drawing-room in American walnut, the library, morning- 
room, billiard-room and staircase hall of pitch pine. » These 
rooms have open-timbered ceilings with moulded ribs and 
sunk panels. The dining-room walls are panelled in oak, 


and like the other entertaining rooms .have ornamental | 


wood chimney-pieces and overmantels in harmonious com- 
bination with tiles and marble. 

Between the large and smaller drawing-rooms there is 
a highly ornamental screen in American ‘walnut, and round 


the fireplace other ornamental 'screenwork forming an | 


inglenook with settees tastefully upholstered. 

The small divisions in the upper part of the windows 
in the principal elevations are filled with delicately-tinted 
lead lights. The glazing of the entrance-doors, internal 
screens, staircase-hall windows and. other portions 
entirely filled with richly-tinted glass in leaded patterns. 

The main roofs and roof of the verandah extending 
round three sides of the house are covered with red tiles, 
which, in combination with the half-timbered’ work and 
lattice-work on walls and in window shutters, form a pleas- 
ing effect of colour in the midst of the rich foliage around 
the house. 

Throughout the building quaint features meet the eye, 
from the redstone and half-timbered porch to the mullioned 
windows of the attics, which command one of the finest 


views in North Wales, embracing the village of Trefriew and 


the picturesque gorge leading far away into the lofty moun- 
tains beyond. 


FAILSWORTA CONSERVATIVE CLUB. 

HE new club at Failsworth, Manchester, occupies a 
frontage of 62 feet 6 inches, the principal entrance 

facing the main road, the various rooms’ being situated 
on each side. 
entrance-hall the billiard-room stands on the left, and has 
windows both on the front and towards Princess Street. 
This room is 30 feet long and 25 feet 6 inches wide, and is 
capable of holding two tables. The bar adjoins the billiard- 
room and card-room, and is also separated from entrance- 
hall by glazed sliding sashes; the lavatories are adjacent to 
the bilhard-room. The reading-room, which is -a well- 
lighted room, stands on the right of the entrance. Leading 
from the entrance-hall there is a members’ staircase for 
access to assembly-hall upstairs, which extends the whole 
width of frontage. There is also a public entrance to 
assembly-hall in Princess Street, which would allow that 
room to be used for public meetings, entertainments, 
assemblies, &c., without interfering with other parts of the 
club. Close to the landing of public staircase are two 
committee-rooms which, when assembly-hall is in use, would 
serve as retiring-rooms—one for ladies and one for gentle- 
men, the former having lavatory accommodation. There is 
also on this floor a larger committee-room which could be 
used for serving refreshments. From Princess Street access 
is gained to caretaker’s house, which consists of kitchen and 
scullery on ground floor, and which are both in direct com- 
munication with -bar; two bedrooms are on the second 
floor. By means of private staircase the caretaker has 
access to any portion of premises. The basement contains 
heating-chamber, fuel-cellar and ample accommodation for 
storage of refreshments. The building is faced with 
Accrington bricks on two principal. elevations, and _ is 
freely interspersed with stone and red Ruabon terra-cotta 
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| dressings. The principal inside doors and assembly-room 
| roof principals are of varnished pitch-pine, the remaining 
| joiner’s work being of St John’s pine stained and varnished. 
|The lavatory and entrance floors are tiled. Stained. lead 
| lights are freely used in portion of windows, bar front, 
lavatory and vestibule screens, &c. 

The contractors’ names are as follows :—Excavating 
_ and brickwork, Messrs. 5S. & J. SMETHURST; masonry, 
| Mr. J. CLouGH; carpenter and joiner, Mr. J. W. Kent; 
slating, Mr. JosrpH Jackson; plumbing, glazing and 
painting, Mr. JAMES WHITTLE; plastering, Mr. J. Hatt. 
The whole is being erected from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Cuartes T. Taytor, A.R.I.B.A,, 
architect, 10 Clegg Street, Oldham. 


DOCTOR'S HOUSE, OLDHAM. 

HE accommodation provided on ground-floor of the 
building illustrated consists of vestibule, entrance- 
hall, drawing and dining-rooms, kitchen and pantry, also 
waiting-room, consulting-room and dispensary ez suite, the 
latter being fitted with special fittings as required by medical 
gentlemen ; all the three latter rooms are entirely separated 
from remaining parts of house, there being also a separate 
entrance ‘to, waiting-room from front street for use of 
| patients.” From hall the staircase gives access to upper 
| floor, which consists of six bedrooms, linen-closet, bath- 
room and ‘water-closet. In basement there is extensive 
cellaring consisting of wash-house, fuel-store, larder and 
general stores, &c., the former having a separate entrance 
into back. garden; the usual outbuildings are provided. 
The front is faced with red Ruabon bricks finished 
with red terra-cotta and stone dressings ; upper portion 
of front gable is formed of half-timber framing with 
cusped panels, the latter being filled in with cement and 
finished cream colour. The contractors for the whole of 
the work were Messrs. SQuIRE, ASHTON & Sons, Oldham, 
the architect being Mr. CHaries T. Tayior, A.R.I.B.A,, 

10 Clegg Street, Oldham. 


POR LAN De CEN ENE. 
By HENRY FaljA, M.Inst.C.E. 


AVING been honoured by an invitation from the Board 

of Direction of the American Society of Civil Engineers 

to prepare a paper upon the above subject, to be communicated 

at the International Engineering Congress of the World’s 

Columbian Exposition, the author has great pleasure in com- 

| plying with the request, and trusts that his remarks may tend 
| to the elucidation of many matters still under discussion. 

Portland cement, as is well known, consists of a chemical 


: ! | combination of lime, silica and alumina with iron in certain 
On’ passing through the’ vestibule and 


well-defined proportions, together with alkalies, magnesia, &c:, 
which enter in a minor and less essential degree into its com- 
position. 

The lime may vary from 58 to 64 per cent. 

The silica * ea hO ase4 . 

The alumina and iron ,, Seer. s, 


the three together amounting to about 95 or 96 per cent. of the 
whole, and the properties of the cement produced will depend, 
in the first instance, on the proportions which these ingredients 
bear to one another. The magnesia, alkalies and sulphuric 
anhydride, which are found in small varying quantities in 
nearly every cement, affect its properties in a minor degree, in 
accordance with the proportions which they bear to each othez 
and to the whole. 

The difference between a hydraulic lime and a Portland 
cement is that in its composition hydraulic lime contains a 
larger percentage of lime than a Portland cement, and conse- 
quently its nature is such that it requires hydrating before use, 
whether that hydration be effected by grinding or slaking it 
with water, whereas Portland cement is fit for use without 
previous hydration, this difference being due not only to the 
difference in composition, but also to the degree to which 
calcination is carried. 

Hydraulic lime is the product of the simple calcination of a 
limestone rock, and any slight variations in the composition of 
the natural rock does not materially affect the resulting lime ; 
but the compositioa of a Portland cement has to be kept within 
certain well-defined and comparatively close limits, and conse- 
quently a natural rock is seldom found which is capable by 
simple calcination of producing 2 Portland cement, and it is 


* A paper ‘*On the Manufacture and Testing of Portland Cement,” 
read at the Engineering Congress, Chicago, 
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therefore necessary to find such limestones and clays, or shales, 
which, by their admixture in the proper proportions, will pro- 
duce a material having the desired composition. 

The processes of manufacturing Portland cement therefore 
consist in the first instance of obtaining a perfectly mechanical 


admixture of such raw materials as are suitable and available, | 


and subsequently reducing this mechanical admixture to a 
chemical one by calcination, and afterwards ‘grinding the 
clinker so produced. 

Given any materials which contain amongst them the lime, 


silica and alumina, and which may, by proper admixture in | 


definite proportions, produce the components of a Portland 
cement, then Portland cement may be produced from them, 
but it is needless to say that the commercial aspect of the 
undertaking should be considered, and in many cases it is 
evident that the cost of production would be prohibitive. It is 


therefore necessary, in selecting the raw materials, to select | 
reduction and | 


those which the -most amenable to 


admixture. 


are 


Those materials which are capable of reduction by water | 


are not only the most economical to reduce, but are also 
capable of producing the most perfect mechanical admixture, 
and it is needless to say that the more perfect the mechanical 
admixture of the several ingredients, the more perfect is the 
chemical compound produced by calcination. The chalks and 
clays from which Portland cement is produced on the Thames 
and Medway in England, and the chalk and clay which are 
used at Yancton, Dakota, U.S.A., at the works of the Western 


Portland Cement Company, which the author designed for the | 


proprietors some four years ago, are examples of materials 
which lend themselves easily to disintegration and reduction 
by water. 

Other raw materials which are not capable of reduction by 
water have to be ground to powder and then mixed, and it is 
evident that such a process must be more expensive than the 
former ; still by the adoption of reducing machinery, suitable to 
the materials to be treated, the extra expense need not be 
great. Examples of such materials are to be found in the blue 
lias formation from which many cement works in the Midlan 
counties of England derive their supply of raw material. In 
this case, the stone and the shale which separate the beds of 
stone are both used in the production of cement, the proportion 
of shale to stone used being determined by the chemical -com- 
position of each, but as both are capable of being ground as 
brought from the quarry, they are generally ground in their 
proper proportions together, the grinding and subsequent 
pugging effecting the mixing. 

Another modification in the means of obtaining a mechanical 
admixture of two materials is where one is capable of being 
reduced by water and the other is not, as, for instance, a hard 
limestone anda clay. Such an instance, among many others, 
is found at Parahyba do Norte, Brazil, at works which the 
author designed three years ago. In this case a hard lime- 
stone is used in conjunction with a river mud, and the author 
found that the best means of producing a thorough admixture 
of the materials was by grinding the limestone, drying and then 
grinding the mud, and then weighing and mixing them in their 
proper proportions. 

It would be quite impossible to enumerate the several 
mechanical devices which have to be used for the economical 
production of a perfect mechanical admixture of the different 
materials. It is necessary to consider the physical properties 
of the materials to be dealt with, and to treat them in such 
manner as experience may suggest to be the most satisfactory, 
combined with due economy. 

Having so far considered the method of preliminary dealing 
with the raw materials, the next process is to make them into 
such form that they are capable of being loaded into a kiln for 
calcination. 

For the further treatment of materials which are reduced 
and mixed by water, there are two well-known processes, both 
processes being subject to many variations in detail. The first, 


satisfactory, except in the matter of economy, is to wash the 
chalk and clay together in a wash-mill with a very large 
quantity of water. The slip so produced runs away by an 


| ing there are two well-known methods. 


overflow, and is conducted by proper channels into large reser- | 


voirs or backs, where the solid particles in the slip gradually 


sink to the bottom, and the clear water is drawn off by weirs | 


and sluices. When a back or reservoir is full, and the slip has 
attained sufficient solidity to be removed in barrows, it is laid 


on the drying floor, and subsequently loaded into the kiln. | 
This process, it will be readily understood, produces the most | 


perfect mechanical admixture of the two materials which it is 
possible to maintain. 

The second well-known method is to wash the chalk and 
clay in a wash-mill as before, but with considerably less water, 
and instead of taking the overflow, the slip produced is simply 
allowed to pass through a grating, and consequently it is not 
reduced in the wash-mill to that same degree of fineness to which 
it is in the previously described process, In order, therefore, 


} 


| 


to obtain that required fineness, the slip, as it passes through 
the grids of the wash-mill, is conducted to a pair of ordinary 
millstones and ground, from whence it passes direct on to the 
drying floors and is dried ready for calcination. 

As will be seen, these two processes lend themselves to 
many modifications, in accordance with the exigencies of the 
site, &c., and the fancy or whim of the manufacturer. 

When dealing with materials which are reduced by grind- 
The one is to mix it 
in a pug mill with a fairly large quantity of water, reducing it 
into a kind of stiff slip, which may be dried on a drying floor ; 
the other is to mix it with a small quantity of water and make 
it into bricks in any of the well-known dry brick machines, 
which bricks are then dried in the ordinary way previous to 
calcination. 

The difference in the two processes does not seem very 
great, but there is perhaps more difference between them than 
is apparent at first sight. When mixed into a stiff slip there is 
possibly from 25 to 30 per cent. of water to evaporate from it 
before it is sufficiently dry to load into the kiln; at the same 
time the dried slip has the advantage of being more or less 
porous, and consequently is fairly easy to calcine. In the pro- 
cess of compressing the slip into dry bricks or briquettes the 
amount of water to evaporate is perhaps only 12 or 13 per cent., 
but owing to the density cf the brick it is difficult to evaporate 
this water, and the dried brick does not lend itself readily to 
easy and regular calcination in the kiln. 

The means adopted for drying the slip, slurry or bricks are 
various. The oldest and’ perhaps best known is that of having 
ordinary tiled floors with flues underneath, through which the 
combustion from coking ovens is passed, the slip being laid 
on the top of the tiles ; by this means the slip is dried, and a 
certain quantity of coke is produced which is used as a supple- 
mentary supply to that which is required for the calcination of 
the cement in the kilns. Other floors are of iron plates, under 
which free steam is passed, and again there are many drying 
floors which are constructed like ordinary brick drying floors, 
without any pretension to economy. But the most advanced 
method is to construct the drying floor at the level of the top 
of the kiln, and to use the waste heat from the kiln for drying 
the slurry or bricks for the next loading. Kilns and drying 
floors on this principle have been the subject of innumerable 
patents, both in the United States and Great Britain, and it 
would be impossible to even enumerate them, to say nothing of 
considering their respective merits. It is only possible to say 
that the primary object of a kiln is to calcine the cement evenly 
and regularly, and that the drying of the slip by the waste heat 
from it must be subservient to the proper calcination of the 
cement. 

So far the preliminary treatment of the raw materials, their 
proper and thorough admixture, and their manufacture into a 
suitable form fit for calcination, has only been considered, and 
itis needless to say that, no matter how perfectly the manu- 
facture has been so far carried, the final result will not be satis- 
factory unless the calcination is perfect. The requirements of 
calcination are that the calcination should be stopped just short 
of vitrifaction ; that the proper degree of calcination should be 
effected rapidly, and that the clinker should be burned, not 
baked ; that the product of a kiln should show an even and 
regular degree of calcination throughout, and lastly that these 
results should be obtained with due economy with respect to 
fuel, and the kiln which best satisfies these requirements is the 
one to be adopted. At the same time it must not be forgotten 
that although the ingredients of a Portland cement are the 
same, no matter where or from what raw materials the cement 
is made, and that the chemical combination of those ingredients 
should be carried to the same degree of firmness, still different 
materials require different degrees of calcination, and that a 
kiln which is eminently suited for one slip is not of necessity 
suitable for the calcination of a slip produced from other raw 
materials. The whole duty of a kiln is first to expel the car- 


1 | bonic acid and what remains of moisture from the slip, and 
and the oldest, and probably, all things considered, the most 


then to create an intimate chemical combination of the in- 
gredients. 

On drawing a kiln all light burnt porticns should be picked 
out, and only the thoroughly burnt clinker passed to the 
crushers for subsequent grinding, and it is usual to put the 
light burnt on the top of another kiln for further calcination, or 
in some works small subsidiary kilns are used for its further 
calcination. 

The calcination of a Portland cement has hitherto been 
carried out in intermittent kilns, ze, a kiln is loaded, fired, 
allowed to cool, and drawn, and hence a great loss of heat and 
considerable wear and tear is caused on the kiln through 
alternate expansion and contraction ; but the difficulty of alter- 
ing this and adopting a continuous or running kiln has been 
the difficulty of obtaining a sufficiently refractory material to 
form the lining of the kiln—not so much on account of the heat 
in a cement kiln being greater than that to which fire-bricks 
are subjected in many other manufactures, but to the presence 
of the lime in the cement acting on the silica and alumina in 
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the bricks, causing them to flux and enter into combination 
with the slip of the cement. 

The economical grinding of cement has lately attracted the 
attention of a great number of inventors,.and mills or grinding 
machines of almost every conceivable design and principle have 
been patented, but whether any of these will survive and 
eventually supersede millstones is a very problematical matter. 
The two principles which have perhaps attracted the greatest 
attention are those of edge-runners and ball mills, and the 
economy in power by both these principles over ordinary mill- 
stones is very considerable, and the cost of repairs and main- 
tenance is also, in most cases, considerably reduced ; but 
whether the grinding is as efficient is another question alto- 
gether. Mere fineness does not satisfy the question, as a 
cement ‘may be ground to an equal fineness in two different 
mills, and yet one will be all grit and the other all flour ; and 
the more floury nature a cement is the better will be the results 
obtained with it, both in the testing-room and in actual prac- 
tice ; and undoubtedly no grinding machine that has as yet 
been invented will produce the same percentage of flour on 
equal grinding as the ordinary millstone. Mills on the ball 
principle give better results than those on the edge-runner 
principle, but are not so efficient as millstones. 

The power consumed by the several principles, reduced to 
the production of,one ton of cement per hour, may be approxi- 
mately stated to be as follows t+ 


For millstones . = . 30 to 32 I.H.P. per ton per hour 
Ball principle . - . 16 to 18 Ap - 
Edge-runner principle . I2to 14 aa 5 


In each case the cement being ground to a fineness of about 
5 per cent. residue on a 50 by $0 sieve, and it will thus be seen 
that the power required is proportionate to the amount of flour 
produced. 

The great objection to millstones, from a manufacturer’s 
point of view, is the great expense entailed in dressing them, 
as in a hurst of four pairs of stones, one pair will always have 
to be up being dressed, and there is therefore not only the 


expense of dressing, but there is the increased capital charge | 


in requiring four mills to do the work of three.’ It seems _pos- 
sible, though the author has not had the opportunity of trying 
it, that by giving the millstones a fine dress with a considerable 
depth of face, the first grinding of the cement might be 
effected in one or other of the grinding machines, and finished 
only in the millstones, 

Before leaving the subject of the manufacture of cement, 
the author would like to point out to manufacturers, or intend- 
ing manufacturers, the necessity and great advantages of having 
ample warehouse room for the finished cement. Very few 
cements are fit for use immediately they are ground, and all 
cements are improved by judicious and careful warehousing. Not 
only therefore is a manufacture improved by having ample ware- 
house room, but ample warehouse room enables the manufac- 
turer to continue manufacturing his full output, even when his 
sales may for the moment be a little slack. 

The object of testing cement is to obtain a knowledge of 
the material which is about to be used, and the author main- 
tains that that knowledge can best be obtained by gauging a 
cement by itself with the addition only of water, and without 
the addition of sand or other materials, as these themselves by 
variations in their composition, form and nature introduce an 
element of error, independently of any good or bad qualities in 
the cement ; also that the results obtained in the testing-room 
and laboratory are infinitely superior, so far as strength is con- 
cerned, than any that can be obtained in actual practice ; and 
that it is the object of the manipulator in the testing-room to 
obtain the very best results which his knowledge and skill 
enable him to. 

A very true knowledge of the value of a cement may be 
obtained by determining the following properties :—1. The 
time which a cement takes to set. 2. Its soundness or freedom 
from blowing. 3. The fineness to which it is ground. 4. Its 
tensile strength at three or seven days. 
important is of course its soundness, for if a cement will after 
a longer or shorter period “blow” and destroy the work of 
which it forms a component, it evidently does not matter how 


jong it takes to set, to what fineness it is ground, or what ten- | 


sile strength it develops within the limits of time of an ordinary 
test. The manner of carrying out this test will be considered 
later on. 


of three pounds. The needle should be allowed to remain on 
the pat for about one minute, and when on removal no mark is 
left, the cement may be considered set hard. There is, how- 
ever, an intermediate stage which should be noted, viz. the 
time of “initial set,” and this is of more importance than the 
time which a cement takes to finally set. A cement when it is 
first worked up into a pat, has a glossy, wet appearance, which 
is due to the excess of water which was used in gauging re- 
maining on the surface, and it will remain in this condition 
until the setting commences ; the water will then leave the 
surface and become absorbed by the cement as it sets or 
crystallises, and when once this. process has commenced any 
disturbance of the cement will destroy its constructive value ; 
hence it will be seen that the time of “initial set” of a cement, 
or the time that elapses between the first addition of water and 
the commencement of setting, defines the time which may be 
taken for the proper manipulation of the cement in the work 
in which it is to be used. The time which it takes for a cement 
to set hard is not of such importance, and also cannot be 
determined with the same accuracy. The initial set is the 
commencement of an actual chemical process which continues 
until the cement has attained its ultimate hardness and strength, 
while the time of ‘set hard” forms only a somewhat more or 
less accurately to be determined period. At the same time the 
comparisons between the time of “initial set” and “set hard” 
aftord many opportunities of obtaining considerable knowledge 
of the nature of a cement and the manner in which it may best 
be used, 


(To be continued.) 


SOME MASTERS OF ORNAMENT,—IIL* 


(Continued from page X11.) 


Ree CE art culminates in France in the reign of 
Henri II. Architecture, in the hands of men like 
Androuet du Cerceau, Pierre Lescot, Philibert de Lorme and 
Jean Bullant; and sculpture in the hands of men like 
Nicolas Bachelier of Toulouse and Hugues Sambin of Dijon, 
take now a form more characteristically French. The archi- 
tects mentioned were also sculptors, more or less, and the 
sculptors were more or less architects. No one art was enough 
for aman in those days. He described himself ‘* painter 
and architect,” “architect and painter,” ‘“‘architecteur. et 
menuisier.” That w2s possible, no doubt, in those, more 
leisurely days, before specialism was ; but the many-sidedness 
of the architect is explained by the then significance of the 
word, Theterm architect was hardly known in France before 
the time of Francois I,, and it was specially applied at first to 
an artist quite distinct from the constructor, who went by the 
name of “master mason.” Many of those who were distin- 
guished as architects before the reign of Louis XIII. were only 
designers of architecture, who left to men whose special busi- 
ness was the carrying out of its construction the responsibility 
for its soundness. 

Pierre Lescot (1510) will best be remembered as architect 
of the western facade of the Louvre; but the frieze of little 
cupids holding up the royal H., owes, probably, less to him 
than to Jean Goujon, who worked on it. Again, in the Salle 
Henri IL, at the Louvre, he had the help of a carver of the 
name of Etienne Cramoy (1558), who also probably expressed 
himself, rather than Lescot, in his decoration. Philibert Delorme 
(who, by the way, in his design of the good architect, pictures 
him with four hands, as well he may, to indicate the multiplicity 
of trades in which he professes to be expert) is responsible for 
at least one ornamental feature, the colonne a bossages, the 
column with rings of. sculpture in relief, which was such a 


as 


as 


| marked feature of the design of the facade of the Tuileries. 


Of these the most | 


The setting properties of a cement may be determined by | 


taking a few ounces of the cement and mixing it with the very 
smallest quantity of water which will allow of its being worked 
up with a trowel into a tenacious mass, which will retain the 
form into which itis made. This should be shaped up into a 
pat of about 3 inches long by 1} inches wide and 3 of an inch 


thick, and placed on a non-porous slab, and it may be con- 


sidered “set hard” when the pressure of the thumbnail will no 
longer mark it, Or if the thumb-nail test is considered too 
primitive, a Vicat needle may be used; the needle having a 
flat point with a diameter of o1 inch, and loaded with a weight 


He did not precisely invent it. Serlio, for one, had used it 
before at Fontainebleau, but he was the first to make much of 
it, and he treated it in such a masterly way as to make it his 
own, and thenceforth the property of the French Renaissance. 
Hugues Sambin was a pupil of Michel Angelo’s, who after his 
return from Rome was engaged on the sculpture of the Palais 
de Justice at Dijon ; and it is to his influence that the character 
of sixteenth-century Burgundian wood-carving is attributed. 
His work is characterised by a certain brutal energy. His 
taste ran in the direction of grotesque caryatid figures, with 
garlands, broken pediments and such like. 

Nicolas Bachelier was to Toulouse what Sambin was to 
Dijon ; he too had worked in the studio of Michel Angelo, and 
the influence of Michel Angelo was distinctly to the bad so far 
as concerns ornament. Men seemed to think that they had 
only to carve a couple of rude figures slipping off a tomb, a 
doorway, a pediment, a broken one it may be, designed for no 
other purpose than that they might slip from it, and straightway 
they were Michel-Angelesque. One is content to let a Michel 
Angelo do what he likes, and be thankful ; but the sacrifice of 


* From a Cantor Lecture by Mr. Lewis F. Day, published in the 
Fournal of the Society of Arcs. 
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constructional, to say nothing of ornamental, design in archi- | 
tecture and furniture to a misplaced ambition to carve the | 


figure, is more than we can forgive the lesser carvers of the 
sixteenth century. In so far as the architect was instrumental 


in determining that decorative design should be on set lines— | 


serious, monumental, conforming to the construction of the 
building—his influence upon ornament was entirely to the good. 
In so far as he substituted for ornament, with something like 
life and growth in it, what I may call the trimmings of architec- 
ture, in so far craftsmanship would have done much better 
without his interference. 

To return to the masters, some of the men I have mentioned 
survived Henri II. and his style. Du Cerceau himself lived 
almost as long as the race of Valois, and died only a few years 
before the accession of the Bourbons in the person of Henri 
Quatre. In Du Cerceau’s work, as in that of Cousin, and again 
in the designs for goldsmith’s work by René Boyvin (who en- 
graved also some of Rosso’s decorative designs), we see the 
influence of that exaggerated cartouche work which announces 
the advent of the baroque style. But, on the whole, the earlier 
French form of the cartouche did not go much beyond the 
bounds of restraint. 

In the panelled ceiling of the Salle Henri II. at Fontaine- 
bleau (on the screen) we have an irreproachable use of the 
cartouche. Weare still in the Renaissance, where the car- 
touche is only a feature distinguishing the style from that of 
the pure cinque-cento, and have not yet arrived at the baroque, 
which is pretty well all cartouche. It was in Flanders, among 
the lovers of light and shade, but especially of shade, that the 
cartouche found its fullest and most emphaticexpression. The 
fashion was apparently “ boomed,” as we should say, by the 
Brothers de Vriendt, best known under the name of Floris. 
Franz Floris, the painter, was a pupil of Michel Angelo ; 
Cornelius was a famous architect and sculptor; Jacob was a 
glass painter ; and Jan a painter upon pottery. 

The Brothers Floris, or de. Vriendt, created, it is said, the. 
style of ornament consisting of elaborate. cartouche work with 
interspaces occupied by figures of men and beasts, birds, 
flowers, fruit, ribbons, and even drapery, which goes in 
Flanders to this day by name of the Floris style. 

Franz Floris was a very important personage. It is to him 
that was entrusted the design of the triumphal arches erected 
to celebrate the entry of Charles V. into Antwerp, and after- 
wards that of Philip II. 

A distinguished sculptor of the period, florid, but not yet 
hopelessly addicted to the cartouche, was Peter van Oost, of 
Bruges. 

About the first frankly to adopt the cartouche in Germany 
was Jost Amman, a pupil of Virgil Solis; the two worked 
together for the Frankfort printer Feyrabend. Amman took 
very kindly to the style and mastered it. It suited his. robust 
temperament. A degree of clumsiness there may be in his 
design, but it is at least always manly; there is in all he does 
something of the Teutonic energy and strength so conspicuous 
in the Nuremberg masters, of whom he was the immediate 
descendant. He is florid, of course; in common with Diirer, 
he has a tendency to rustic detail; he is hasty sometimes, and 
even scamps his work ; but his fertility is wonderful. He was 
very fond of animals, and could draw them much less con- 
ventionally than he (rightly) chose to do for heraldic purposes. 
There is an instance on the screen, in one of the little head- 
pieces, of which he designed so many for book decoration ; 
the creatures are very amusingly introduced, natural enough, 
and yet composed with due regard to ornament. If it may be 
said that with Jost Amman begins the decadence of German 
art, it cannot be said that he does more than begin it. He 
leaves it for others to carry it to the dreadful end. The prin- 
cipal illustration on the screen is taken from his ‘“ Wappen 
Buch,” a book of shields of aims, which is in itself enough to 
justify his title of master. The worst that can be said about it is 
that it is rather late in style—which is not altogether his fault. 

Tobias Stimmer, who began by painting the facades of 
houses at his native town of Schaffhausen, but who worked 
eventually with Amman for the printers, designs sometimes 
so much like him that it is difficult to distinguish, at first 
sight, between the two; but Jost Amman was distinctly the 
better man at a cartouche, and, indeed, at ornament generally. 
With both of these men the figure played a most important 
part in ornament. The cartouche may even be said to be only 
the framework to it. 

With Jan Fredeman of Friesland, De Vries, ‘as he was 
called (and with his son, Paul de Vries, after him), the 
cartouche was all in all; and if the figure was introduced it was 
by. way of ornament upon it, not in association with it. I show 
you once again the design by Jean Cousin, which you saw last 
week. That shows the figure as a very important feature in 
the design, but used, as I said, in association with the 
cartouche. In the design by De Vries, on the contrary, the 
human masks, and soon, are more by way of ornament applied 


to the cartouche itself. The distinction between the two is 
obvious enough, I think, 


De Vries worked with Floris on the aforesaid triumphal ; 
arches ; no wonder, therefore, that he carries on the traditions of 
his master, and fulfils, as one may say, the promise of the 
brothers Floris. ‘That one wonderful instance on the screen is 
enough to show to what excess cartouche work came to be 
carried. It is all bolts and bars. The ornamentist has here 
given way to the smith, and especially to the locksmith, who 
riots in the assertion of his trade. Compared with this, the 
cartouches of Henri II.—even that cartouche of Cousin’s 
just shown—are marvels of reticence, and our English 
Elizabethan and Jacobean strap-work is only a pale reflection 
of the misapplied metallic manner of design. 

In the sixteenth century the Mediterranean was the world’s 
highway, and Venice was the port of Europe. Oriental silks, 
porcelain, arms, jewellery, found their way inevitably into the 
Italian markets and were held most precious. It became, in- 
deed, quite a common thing to imitate them; witness the 
copies of Broussa velvets and of that geometric inlay to which 
allusion has already been made. Witness, again, early Italian 
faience and brocades made beautiful with mock Arabic inscrip- 
tions introduced wholly by way of ornament. Oriental artificers 
also found their way into Italian workshops. Cellini tells us 
how he learnt of such a one to damascene in the Eastern man- 
ner. So it happens that, even in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, when the Renaissance was at its height (notwith- 
standing that the idea of the Renaissance was to revive the 
antique manner, and great part of ornamental design consisted 
in the rearrangement of ancient details) certain new and dis- 
tinctly Oriental features crept into the style—by way of Italy 
in the first place, although it was in France and Germany that 
they were more generally and more cordially adopted. It is 
plainly to the East that the Renaissance owes not only the 
ultra-conventional leafage characteristic of Mohammedan art, 
but the intricate interlacing ornament, which must in reality 
have been present in the minds of those who first adopted the 
word “ Arabesque,” though it soon came to be used, quite in- 
appropriately, in a very different sense. A French form of 
that same strap-work is shown in the work of Oronce Finé, a 
mathematician of Paris, who ornamented the pages of his own 
works very admirably, as you see. Those initial letters of his 
to the side of the screen are more in the ordinary way ; but in 
this delicate and graceful interlaced work he was very much 
himself. 

Finé was working somewhat on Italian lines. A more dis- 
tinctly French version of strap-work occurs in the work of the 
great bookbinders, who best illustrate, if they did not originate, 
a very beautiful phase of the style of Henri II. 

Another man, who made a great reputation as a book 
decorator, was Geoffroy Tory (1480). He designed bookbind- 
ings for the famous Grolier (possibly with Grolier at his elbow), 
and also for King Henri, for Diane de Poitiers, and for 
Catherine de Medici, of which that on the screen may well be 
one. Tory was a man of education, and one sees it in the 
refinement of his work. From the University he went to 
Rome and Bologna to study. He returned afterwards to 
Paris, settled there, and, after having attained the position of 
Professor of Philosophy, took definitely to design, studied 
engraving, and went back to Italy for three yea-s, with the 
specific purpose of perfecting himself in art this time. He 
seeks always in his ornament simplicity and beauty of line ; it 
is not often that he indulges in the grotesque or eccentric, and 
he arrives sometimes at remarkable elegance of design. That 
is shown in the example to the left of the screen—a master- 
piece, I think, of delicate tooling. The second design, in 
which the interlacing is free of any suspicion of cartouche 
work, is a binding of Grolier’s, and is delicate enough to be 
also the work of Tory. What foliation there isis Arab. Yet 
more distinctly Arab is the detail of some of Solomon 
Bernard’s ornament, which has much of the grace, as well as 
the intricacy, of Eastern work. Bernard—Le Petit Bernard, 
as he was called—lived and died at Lyons, and was in great 
request among the famous typographers and printers there. 
No one of his time (he died in 1570) had more influence on the 
book-decoration of the period. 

In Germany the same kind of thing was being done. 
Holbein, for example, would design that kind of detail for 
surface decoration, and design it very well; but the man who 
made the moresque manner most entirely his own was Peter 
Flétner of Nuremberg. He was a sculptor and engraver, and 
designed for intarsia and for goldsmith’s work. Occasionally 
he worked in the manner of Italian grotesque, but the greater 
part by far of his published designs are in the manner of the 
panel upon the screen ; he represents more fully than anyone 
else the German version of the moresque. The French, by the 
way, call that class of ornament to this day “‘nielle,” plainly 
referring to its origin in the niello which the Italians borrowed 
from Oriental damascening. 

A more consummate artist in the engraving of ornament 
was Virgil Solis, some of whose work I show you. He, too, 
was of Nuremberg—the son, one may suppose, of a father very 
much bitten with the Classic fever, since he called him Virgils 
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Much of his work, and perhaps the best of it, is in the quasi- 
Oriental manner. In the framing of the topmost ornament on 
the screen you have a very flat version of the cartouche. In 
the ornament below you see how fond the artist was of varying 


the monotony of filigree by broad bands of strap-work, which | 
One realises, in looking at the | 


recall the French manner. 
designs on the lower part of the screen, how valuable those 


plain surfaces of polished metal (these, of course, are designs 
for damascening) must have been in execution. One is led 
even to surmise that the use of this kind of strap-work grew 
out of the practice of damascening, 
metalworkers. In his later work Solis proceeded in the 
ordinary Italian manner. 
design, which is explained by the fact that many of the 
800 designs bearing his monogram were merely engraved by 
him, One is led to wonder if, beautiful draughtsman as he 


was, and accomplished engraver, he invented much of his own | 


at all. Certainly he has no style of his own, and it is often 
only by the monogram that we associate a design with his 
name, 

Among the men from whose designs Virgil Solis worked 
was Wenceslaus or Wenzel Jamitzer, or Jamnitzer, goldsmith 
and mathematical instrument maker, who wrote a book about 


perspective, and probably also Christopher Jamitzer, his more | 


famous nephew, who, in the opinion of some, shared with 


Cellini the fame of being the goldsmith of the Renaissance. | _ Nethe 2 IS 
Collzert’s ornament indicative of a master in his way. 


One finds in their work a severity which amounts sometimes 
almost to hardness, in combination with a naturalism approach- 
ing to the rustic—the effect of which is not happy. 

Virgil Solis designed largely for jewellery and goldsmith’s 


work ; and it is noticeable that the jewellers and goldsmiths of | 


the period developed a style of ornament which, whilst it is 
obviously akin to the designs for bookbinding, has a more 
metallic and a more graven character of its own. This 
especially the case with some of the Netherlanders, who 
developed a kind of ornament which consisted of, as it were, a 
network of lines—usually very gracefully designed—with here 
and there the emphasis of a broader form, but in which there 
was no pretence either of floral growth or of actually moresque 
form. The detail indeed suggests—often only very remotely— 
the cartouche forms so dear to the Dutch; it reminds one also 
sometimes of open lace-work—minus the connecting stitches— 
and it recalls occasionally, not when it is at its best, the quasi- 


ornament designed by the simple process of writing your name | 


on a sheet of paper and doubling it over whilst the ink is wet 
to see what comes of the squash. 


This kind of thing went on from the beginning of the second | 
half of the sixteenth century until well into the seventeenth. | 


Guilhelmus de la Quevellerie was doing it in Amsterdam in 
1560, whilst his neighbour, Baltazar Sylvius, was doing niello 
precisely such as Virgil Solis might have done. Gerert van 
Ryssen, in Holland, and Sezenius, Simony and Drusse, in 
Germany, were engraving much the same kind of thing in the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century. In France it was 
taken up by several men. 

Even in the latter half of the century we find Michel le 
Blon, Blondus as he was called (an important personage at 
Amsterdam—he served, I think, as ambassador on one occa- 
sion), carrying on the old traditions ; and quite at the end of it 
such men as Paul Birkenhiiltz in Germany, and Friedrich 


Jacob Morisson, Jean Louis Durant, Simon Griebelin and Jean | 


Bourguet in France, continued to design jewellery in much 
better taste than what was being done in other branches of 
ornament. Griebelin, by the way, came eventually to England. 
Bourguet in his later years succumbed, it is true, to the 
influence of the Regency, and designed jewellery which was 
not so much ernament as a conglomerate of precious stones— 
a vulgar style of thing still greatly in favour with persons who 
glory in the display of diamonds. 

Daniel Mignot, a Frenchman working at Augsburg at the 
end of the sixteenth century, and Esaias van Hiilsen, a Nether- 
lander, settled at Stuttgart at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, are men whose names should not be passed over quite 
in silence. 

In the works of the sixteenth-century silversmiths—Bern- 
hardt Zan, Paul Flyndt, Hans Siebmacher, George Wechter, all 
of them of Nuremberg—the strap-work which was a feature in 
Henri II. design, and which Solis introduced more in the 
Oriental manner, assumes, you will see, a very different aspect. 
The lines not only interlace but they interpenetrate, and the 
shapes (now often angular) have the appearance as though they 
had been cut out.’ Eventually they develop themselves into a 
sort of open cartouche work, already foreshadowed in the work 
of Mielich. 

To say that we have the origin of the cartouche would not 
be quite true. The cartouche is perhaps more properly a 
development of the shield. Once begin to shape the shield 
fantastically. to twist it about and to roll up its edges, and you 
soon arrive at a cartouche, or something very like it; but 
the elaborate interlacing and interpenetration of the cartouche 
which we find in the ornament so especially characteristic of 


and was initiated by the | 


There is extraordinary variety in his | 
| suggest metal-work. 


is | 
| version of the prevailing style which was all his own, and so 


| 


the Netherlands, is not easily explained as a mere fretting and 
centorting of the shield—rather, it seems to me, to result from 
the meeting and the intermarriage of two mo/z/s, shield-work 
and strap-work. 

Be that as it may, the particular style of strap-work 
common to the silversmiths of Nuremberg towards the end of 
the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century 
was very much the outcome of their peculiar mode of work—of 
punching, that is to say, which Paul Flyndt was one of the first 
to adopt, if he did not invent it, as some say he did. 

Another Nuremberger, Hieronymus or Jerome Bang, made 
the strap-work itself burst out into foliation, and introduced 
amidst it figures and animals, but the forms of his detail still 
They are somewhat in the style of 
Theodore de Bry, a goldsmith of Liége, who settled in Frank- 


fort, where he practised engraving and kept a book-store. He 
ranks as one of the most important of the Little Masters. De 


Bry had two engraver sons, who helped him and perpetuated 


his manner. } 
I have omitted to mention the name of Adrien Collrt, a 


| designer, engraver and printseller of Antwerp, who in point of 


time comes before De bry and Bang, and whom they may be 
said to follow ; in fact, he may be looked upon as illustrating 
the transition from the Arabesque of the Italian kind—that, for 
example, of Da Udine—and the more metallic style which we 
associate with the Netherlands. There is an ease about 
He had 
a son, Hans, more famous than his father, and in some 
respects superior to him. 

Perhaps the most remarkable ornamentist of the middle of 
the seventeenth century was Heinrich Janssens, an engraver, 
who worked both at Amsterdam and at Antwerp. The familiar 
strap-work assumed in his hands quite a new aspect. He was 
not original enough to invent a new style, but he invented a 


proved himself quite the most original ornamentist of his day. 
In him, in fact, the expiring art of design flickered up for a 
while. 

Lastly, there was Lucas Kilian of Augsburg, an engraver 
who, by his skill on copper, gave the last finishing stroke to 
the by that time decrepit art of wood-engraving. 

After that we have such men as Unteutsch, a cabinetmaker 
of Frankfort, who accomplished the impossible, and did invent 
a style, but it was an “impossible” style. Its forms were all 
based upon the convolutions of the human ear, and it went by 
the name of the auricular manner. This, for the moment, was 
the last word of the decadence of design in Germany. 

We have drifted you see egtirely away from French art. 
French art itself had drifted away. That is easily explained. 
In the reign of Henri II. the exuberance characteristic of the 
period of Francois I. had spent itself. Art had sobered down. 
Jean Goujon had taken the place of Cellini, and a style of art 
was developed in which there was perhaps less “go” and cer- 
tainly less bombast. 

The one Frenchman who at last worthily represents his 
country is Simon Vouet. He was painter to the king, and 
worked besides for the great Cardinal Richelieu. His work 
forms a link between lingering Renaissance tradition and the 
art to come—the art, that is to say, of Louis XIV. Simon 
Vouet announces, so to speak, the new style. 


THE EDINBURGH MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
AND ART. 
N his report to the Science and Art Department, Major- 
General Murdoch Smith, R.E., says :— 

During the year 1892 numerous interesting additions have 
been made to the different collections in the museum, although 
the purchase of specimens has been somewhat restricted by the 
reduction of the Budget grant allotted to that purpose from 
2,500/. to 2,100/, 

Among the gifts to the Art Industry section may be specially 
noted :—The original model of a life-size statue of Thomas 
Carlyle, by Sir J. E. Boehm, R.A. Presented by the artist’s 
executors. A valuable series of ethnographical objects from 
the Pacific Islands, collected in 1841-42. Presented by 
Admiral Robertson-Macdonald, R.N. A series of ethno- 
graphical specimens from the Congo Free State. Presented 
by the Rev. J. L. Roger. Thirty specimens illustrative of the 
manufacture of soda by the Leblanc process, including bleach- 
ing powder as a by-product, and sulphur recovered from scda 
waste by Chance’s method. These specimens are prepared in 
proportionate quantities on a basis of 1 lb. of common salt. 
Presented by the United Alkali Co. Forty-three specimens of 
English (chiefly Crown Derby) and Chinese porcelain, and two 
carved armchairs of the eighteenth century. Bequeathed by 
the late Miss Helen H. Reeve, Eden Park, Cupar. 

The most important acquisition by purchase was a collection 
of Medizval silver Church plate, mostly Italian of the sixteenth 
century. The collection, which consists of 52 objects, was 
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made by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart., and was obtained | 
for the museum on very favourable terms. Among other pur- 
chases may be noted a head in stucco, by Donatello, and some 
Italian carved marble pilasters and panels of the sixteenth 
century ; also plaster casts of the life-sized Lzoz ana Serpent 
group, by the French sculptor Barye, and of the statue of Pitt 
by Flaxman. 

In the Gallery of Scottish Geology and Mineralogy steady 
progress has been made by Mr. Goodchild in the arrangement 
of the rock specimens and fossils illustrative of the Geological 
Survey maps, sections and memoirs, and every possible endea- 
vour has been made to render the published results of the | 
survey work available for the use of the public. The interest 
taken in these collections is apparently increasing, as shown 
both by the large attendance of student visitors, especially | 
when the museum is open after 6 P.M., and by the sale of the | 
general guide-book, which was prepared by Mr. Goodchild and 
issued last August. 

During the meeting of the British Association three geolo- 
gical collections of importance were placed in this gallery on 
loan. These were Mrs. Robert Gray’s collection of older | 
Paleozoic fossils from the district of Girvan ; fossil plants 
from: the carboniferous rocks of Scotland, lent by Mr. R. 
Kidston ; a series of fossil fish, Arachnida, and plants from the 
lower carboniferous rocks around Airdrie, lent by Mr. R. 
Dunlop ; and some specimens of fossil spiders from the lower 
carboniferous rocks near Glasgow, lent by Mr. Peter Jack. 

In studying the different types of rock structure students | 
find it advantageous to be able to handle specimens whenever 
it is possibleto do so. To meet their requirements a set of the | 
commoner types of rocks and minerals has been placed on a | 
table in this gallery, accompanied by a notice that the speci- 
mens are available for study on the spot if proper applica- 
tion be made. Each student using the collection is given to | 
understand that he is for the time being responsible for its safe | 
keeping. A large number of students have availed themselves 
of these facilities, and it is satisfactory to find that the collec- 
tion has suffered no injury or loss of any kind. 

The collection of Scottish minerals has been in part revised 
by Mr. P- Dudgeon, Mr. R. Miln and Dr. Heddle, the last- 
named gentleman having devoted parts of three days to 
improving the arrangement of the specimens. 

Thanks to the liberality of Mr. J. A. Harvie-Brown, of | 
Dunipace, the collection of photographs illustrating the scenic 
aspect of Scottish rocks has now become one of importance. 
During the past y further donations of the same nature | 
have been received from Mr. Bell, of Jedburgh, and Mr. 
Wilbert Goodchild. But the chief accession during the year 
has been a fine selection of Scottish views presented by the 
Messrs. Valentine, of Dundee. 

The additions to the library by donation and purchase have 
numbered 390 volumes, besides pamphlets. Among the donors 
were the Government of France, the authorities of the British | 
Museum, Science and Art Department, India Office, Royal | 
Dublin Society, Smithsonian Institution and Geological Survey 
of Canada. The Patent Library has received, as issued, the 
publications of Her Majesty’s Patent Office, and has been con- 
sulted by a considerable number of persons during the year. 
The preparation of classified lists of the contents of the general | 
library has been continued, and lists relating to publications 
dealing with pottery and glass are now ready for the press. 

During 1892 there were 388,532 visitors, and the average 
annual attendance for the last five years was 393,895. 
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ENGINEERING ETHICS. 


HE following circular was presented at the business 
meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers, on 
August 2 :— 

At the annual meeting, January 18, 1 
resolution was presented :— 

“Resolved. That a special committee be appointed to 
collect information and to consider the propriety of the 
adoption by the society of a code of ethics for the profession, 
and to make other recommendation as the committee thinks | 
proper.” 

This resolution was declared to be subject to the provisions 
of Section 13, Article VI., of the constitution, and was, under | 

| 
| 


~ 
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those provisions, referred to the board of direction. The duty | 
of-the board in such a case is declared by the constitution as 
follows :— 

“The board shall consider the resolution and report its 
recommendations to the society at the next general business | 
meeting, together with a statement of the arguments for and | 
against the appointment of such committee.” 

The board of direction herewith presents a statement of | 
the arguments for and against the appointment of such com- | 
mittee to the business meeting of the annual convention :— | 

Arguments for the adoption of the proposed resolution.— 
1, The resolution is for the appointment of a special committee 


| from its pursuit for one’s own purposes. 


of this society, to collect information and to consider the pro- 
priety of the adoption of a code of ethics, and to make such 
other recommendation as the committee thinks proper. This 
does not commit the society to the adoption of a code of ethics, 
but simply proposes the appointment of a committee on this 
general subject. There should be no objection to the appoint- 
ment of a carefully. selected committee to consider the subject, 
and the members of the society will certainly have larger in- 
formation and be in a better position to determine as to the 


| propriety or impropriety of the adoption of a code of ethics 


after the report of such a committee than without such report, 
the subject never having been carefully considered or presented 
as a society matter. 

2, The difference of opinion on this general.subject which 


| evidently exists among engineers is a good reason for the 


appointment of the proposed committee, so that the subject 


| may be presented for further consideration and discussion in a 
| clear and definite shape. 


3. There seems to be some question as to whether civil 


| engineering may properly be called a profession. Aclear state- 


ment of what the word means is given by the “Century 
Dictionary,” which defines a profession to be :— 

“ The calling or occupation which one professes to under- 
stand and to follow ; vocation—specifically a vocation in which 
a professed knowledge of some department of science or learn- 


| ing is used by its practical application to affairs of others, 
| either in advising, guiding or teaching them, or in serving their 


interest or welfare in the practice of an art founded on it.” 
The same authority adds :— 
“Formerly theology, law and medicine were specifically 
known as the professions, but as the applications of science 


| and learning are extended to other departments of affairs, 


other vocations also receive the name. The word implies pro- 
fessed attainments in special knowledge, as distinguished from 
mere skill; a practical dealing with affairs as distinguished 
from mere study or investigation ; and an application of such 
knowledge to uses for others, as a vocation, as distinguished 
In professions strictly 
so called a preliminary examination as to qualifications is 
usually demanded by law or usage, and a license or other 
official authority founded thereon required.” 

This definition seems very clearly to apply to the actuak 
facts of practice of civil engineering. Men who have any right 
to be called civil engineers, and who have any right to be cor- 


| porate members of this society, do have a vocation in which 


professed knowledge of some department of science or learning 
is used in practical application to the affairs of others. If the 
proposed committee finds it desirable it would doubtless recom- 
mend some means of carrying out or of enforcing regulations 
for such of the relations of engineers to their clients and to 
each other as could at all be made subject to rules. At all 


| events, it is desirable that the committee should study this 


subject and report to the society. 

4. Rules do exist which govern the relations to each other 
and to the public of men following other professions or voca- 
tions, in which’ there are associations of the members of such 
profession or vocation in some respects similar to this society. 
This applies not only to the old so-called professions but to 
other vocations. The dealers in stocks are subject to clear 
and definite rules, formulated and enforced through their ex- 
changes. The dealers in produce are also subject to rules 
through their exchanges, and this is the case in other voca~ 
tions. 

5. It will be well to appoint a committee to consider 
whether the dignity of civil engineering and the relations of 
members to themselves and to the public might not be im- 
proved by the application of rules of conduct to be adopted by 
this society as a representative body. 

6. It seems to be a fact that civil engineers do permit them- 
selves in some few instances to act in ways which in other 
professions or vocations would be generally considered 
improper and unprofessional acts. Such acts are contrary to 
the rules of etiquette which have become standard in those 
professions. The appointment of a committee to see whether 
this can in any way be remedied as ‘regards civil engineers is 
desirable. 

7. The lack of rules by which departures from the proper 


line and professional line of conduct can be judged affords 


excuses for unprofessional conduct when such conduct is based 
upon ignorance of, or indifference to, professional morals. 
The adoption of rules and principles governing the relations of 
engineers to each other and to their clients would restrain the 
unprincipled and guide the ignorant. 

8. The fact that many engineers are engaged in salaried 
positions should be an argument in favour of, rather than 
against, the appointment of a committee to consider the possi- 
bility of a code which would add to the dignity of the profession. 
Those who require the services of engineers are apt to base 


| their- appreciation and estimate the value of those services, 


upon the standing which the engineer himself takes. It is in- 
consistent with the function of this society to depreciate engi- 
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relation, and the appointment of the proposed committee will 


‘be a step in this direction. 


Arguments against.—It is held that one may just as well 
assert that the other great professions are great in spite of their 
codes as because of them. Neither assertion can be proved. 
It seems to be a fact, however, that the lawyers have no formal 
code. Their rules of conduct are partly matters of tradition 
and partly of interpretation and construction, by various 
authoritative bodies, and form a valuable mass of professional 
ethics, but they have not been codified and adopted by the 
great bar associations in the United States. 


the United States, the Medical Society of the State of New 
York, has voted to abandon its code of ethics. The funda- 


mental reason for this action is summed up in these words of | 


the President of that society :— wen , 
“It would comport more with the dignity of the medical 
profession, and would enhance the respect in which it is held 
by the general public, if all specific rules of ethical conduct 
were elided from the by-laws of the State Medical Society, and 
if the regulation of such matters were hereafter left to the judg- 
ment of individual practitioners influenced by the well-known 
consensus of professional opinion and by local custom.” 


It is believed that the architects also are without a formu- | : 
pletion, be placed at the disposal 


lated and accepted code of ethics. So we see that the profes- 
sions are either without codes or are beginning to abandon 
them. Therules governing the transactions of the stock and 
produce exchanges are not analogous to what is understood by 


| cover a wide range of 


a code of professional ethics; they provide simply for the | 


€arrying out of specific contracts, many of which are not 
enforceable by law, but the carrying out of which is vital to the 
existence of the business of the exchanges. 


It is held that it is impossible to frame a code of ethics | 


that would cover all cases. Such a code would be too com- 
plicated and minute to be successfully administered. The code, 
therefore, must be merely a statement of general principles ; 
but such statements have been made by moral teachers ever 
Since society began, and the general principles which govern 
human conduct are sufficiently well formulated already. 

A strict code would restrain those who need no restraint, 


| my inspections in Leicesters 


but it would not be regarded by the unprincipled further than | 


their own interests dictated. 
perhaps often, that an engineer would be deterred from doing 


It would happen sometimes, | : : 
| technical instruction, and 


his duty to his client or to himself by a timid obedience to the | 


code, or that he would make the code an excuse for not doing 
disagreeable things which reflected upon the honour or the 
<apacity of other engineers. 


It is held that specific cases of violation of the traditions | ; 
| at higher grade and 


and spirit of the profession should be treated individually, each 
on its merits, and that this can be done, so far as the American 


Society of Civil Engineers is concerned, by presenting the case | 


to the board of direction, or that a special body or committee 
can be created in the society to perform this special function. 
The board of direction recommends to the society that no 
such committee be appointed. 
The proposal to appoint a committee was lost. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
HE following report from Mr. G. R. Redgrave on his in- 
spection of science and art schools has been presented 
to the Department :— 
During the past year increasing activity has been displayed 
in most parts of the country in the promotion of classes for 
technical instruction under the various county councils; these 


classes being maintained, or largely supported, by. means of | 


the funds created under the Local Taxation Act, 1890. In the 
great majority of such cases which have come under my notice 
the subjects taught are those which have already been selected 
for payments under the Science and Art Department, and 
therefore these new funds serve mainly to provide the proper 


apparatus and to increase the remuneration of the teachers, | 


who have hitherto depended very largely upon the Government 
grants. In some few cases the instruction has been made 
gratuitous, but, as a rule, small fees are required from the 
students. In certain localities, where genuine efforts were 
formerly made to provide funds for science and art teaching, the 
provision of this new source of income has removed the need 
for local contributions, and any attempt in the future to deprive 
the counties of these grants would prove most disastrous to the 
interests of technical instruction. 
abroad that steps should be taken to establish classes in order 
to participate in the distribution of the county council money, 
and a great many new classes have been founded chiefly with 
this view, and not always for the subjects most needed in the 
locality. In fact, the teaching certificates of the master of the 
neighbouring elementary school have in many cases. been of 
necessity the deciding influence in the selection of subjects, and 
properly qualified teachers are still urgently needed in many 


Generally there is a feeling | 


parts of the country. Much good work is being done by the 
classes established under the county councils in the mining dis- 
tricts of Derbyshire ; these classes are attended by the right kind 
of students (working colliers), and considerable etforts are being 
made to train additional teachers for this neighbourheod. 
Special courses for teachers are being, for instance, carried on 
at Firth College, under the auspices of the county council, on 
Saturday afternoons, and the railway fares of those persons 
attending these courses are paid by the council. 

There still remain wide differences in the manner in which 
these county funds are being administered, and a long time 
will no doubt have to elapse to enable the authorities to devise 


Furthermore, one of the most important medical societies of | satisfactory schemes and to prepare the requisite machinery for 


carrying on the work. In the meanwhile some central organisa- 
tion for supervision and inspection of the classes, and for 
general direction of the expenditure, seems urgently called for. 
There is often a certain want of harmony observable in the 
action of the county boroughs and of the authorities of the 
county in which they are situated, and this undoubtedly leads 
to unnecessary duplication of the work. Thus in a southern 
county I found drawing classes for teachers established in the 
same street under two different councils. An excellent arrange- 
ment has been come to in the case of Derbyshire, by which 
the Municipal Technical College, founded’ by the Derby 
Corporation at a cost approaching 40,0co/., will, on its com- 
of the county on Saturdays 
at a rental of 50o/. a year for the use of the building, apparatus, 
&c., for the lectures, classes and demonstrations which now 
subjects. It is, of course, intended that 
the county authorities shall be duly represented on the govern- 
ing body, and shall have a voice in the general control. 

I am sorry to find that in some parts of the country there 
appears to be a reluctance on the part of county councils to 
assist grammar schools and endowed schools with grants from 
these funds. Schools of this character which receive any con- 
siderable proportion of their scholars from public elementary 
schools, either by scholarship or otherwise, would seem to be 
in every way qualified to receive aid, more especially when they 
are provided with a modern side, and with proper appliances 
for science instruction. I may here state that in the course of 
ire, Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
shire, I have visited many old endowed schools, which have 
recognised the importance of the movement in favour of 
have by means of considerable 
grants from the county councils erected chemical laboratories 
and carpenter's shops, and have in certain cases engaged 
Special science teachers. From inquiries I have made I am 
satisfied that county council scholarships to enable the best 
boys from the elementary schools to continue their education 
secondary schools are still greatly 
needed, and I feel sure that money expended in this way 
cannot fail to be productive of excellent results. Some of the 
counties have wisely decided to promote such scholarships, 
though in certain cases the entrance qualification appears to 
have been fixed at somewhat too high a standard. I am 
assured that county councils might, moreover, in certain cases 
pay the railway fares of country boys attending secondary 
schools at a distance, as the expense of travelling has some- 
times prevented the winners of scholarships from entering the 
schools to which they kave actually acquired admission. If 
the councils are entitled to pay the fares of teachers visiting the 
colleges, I presume the same rule would enable them to grant 
free travelling to scholarship holders ; in fact, these fares are in 
some cases allowed by the county councils. 

As a general rule less provision appears to have been made 
up to the present time for the teaching of girls than for boys, 
though classes for cookery and dressmaking have been carried 
on with very good results. For many of these special subjects 
travelling teachers holding classes at several district centres on 
different days of the week have been employed by the county 
authorities. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. MAGNUS, 


KIRKWALL. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Scotsman gives the follow- 
4 ing account of the present condition of the great 


northern church :— 

Being at Kirkwall the other day I visited the great church 
of St. Magnus, not now for the first time. It is, aS everyone 
interested in such matters knows, the only cathedral-church of 
ancient date left intact north of the Tweed, except the cathedral 
of Glasgow. It does not need restoration like unblane ; it is 
solid in roof and walls, in nave, aisles and chancel, but it is being 
barbarously used. There is a small private trust endowment 
available for its maintenance ; scme little attention has been 
paid to replacing broken masonwork, and one or two small 
windows have been filled with stained-glass by pious donors. 
But it needs urgently to be thoroughly drained and dried ; the 
moisture is visible in greenish growths on the pillars. It 
needs the modern raised floor of ‘the chancel end, now 
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used as a parish church, to be lowered to the pedestals 
of the pillars, the hideous pews to be removed, the unsightly- 


fixed screen to be taken away and replaced, if it be neces- | 


sary to prevent draughts, by movable curtains. What 
further operations on the stonework of the building are required 
any competent architect could easily point out without the pos- 
sibility of falling into the mistakes of the restorer. It is simply 
a grand building, framed on noble lines, full of historical asso- 
ciations and of severe beauty, particularly in the nave and 
aisles, which should appeal to the most hardened utilitarian. 
Its present appearance is that of a great work of art fallen into 


the possession of unworthy heirs, who cannot love it or value | 


it, whose barbaric neglect has allowed it to sink into the grime 
and mouldiness of a sepulchral vault. Near this ancient home 
of our common Christianity, with its austere beauty and majesty, 
are to be seen in smug ugliness three or four modern buildings 
called churches, each representing Christian sects engaged in 
the usual competitive rivalry for customers. It is too much to 
hope that the burghers of Kirkwall should care enough for their 
cathedral to join their resources in putting it to rights. The 
Town Council, to whom this great church is said to belong on 
some extraordinary title, feel no shame, apparently, at its 
degradation, or more likely, have not the means to do more 
than is done for its preservation. It is to Scotland generally 
that an appeal should be made against standing by 
and seeing the continued desolation of this ancient sanctuary. 
Could not a little of the national spirit, which exhausts itself to 
worse than no purpose among Scottish Home Rulers, be turned 
in the direction of ,rescuing this among other public buildings 
from shameful neglect and decay? It is too much to speak of 
the desolate buildings of Linlithgow and of Edinburgh Castle 
with its governmental barns upon the finest acropolis in 
Europe. Kirkwall Cathedral should not be left in the hands of 
the local municipality nor to private endowments alone, 
although private wealth might well contribute to this old 
church its dues of pictured glass. It is a historical monument, 
as well as a glorious work of ancient art such as we mourn the 
loss of in Melrose, Elgin, and many another place in Scotland. 
Can nothing be done for Kirkwall, and can the management 
and maintenance of public buildings such as this church not be 
entrusted to some Scottish department? It is a disgrace, not 
to the Orcadians alone, but to Scctsmen generally, that 
Kirkwall Cathedral is not better looked after. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN BOSTON. 


HE members of the Channing Club, in Boston, U.S., 
appear to consider that listening to lectures after 
banquets is an aid to digestion. Recently the subject 
selected was “Church Architecture.” According to the 
Boston Herald Mr. Curtis Guild was first introduced to 
speak on the old New England meeting-house in town and 
country. He said:—The New England meeting-houses, as our 
church homes are called, have’ occupied so great a place in 
shaping the life of our nation that it is impossible to do the 
subject justice in an after-dinner speech. Mr. Guild read in 
this connection some original verses on the village church bell, 
which he said he had just finished writing when asked to speak 
at the Channing Club meeting. He then spoke of the historical 
churches of Boston—the Old North Church, where Paul 
Revere hung his lantern ; the Old South, with its wide con- 
nection of great historical events, and read Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s poem on these historic churches. He spoke of 
King’s Chapel, with its interesting tablets and_ interesting 
burial-places, and of Park Street Church—a comparatively 
modern structure. The old Granery burying-ground, he said, 
holds the remains of the most distinguished men of early 
Boston, and has a history that ought to protect it against all 
the encroachments of railway companies or of street-widening 
projects. Hollis Street Church has become a theatre, and less 
than half ascore ofthe picturesque meeting-houses ofhalfa century 
ago remain. They have passed away, but the truths taught in 
them will never pass away. 

“Service the Controlling Element of Artistic Growth” was 
the subject of the second paper, which was read by Mr. Robert 
D. Andrews. “One of the most interesting traits of artistic 
work ” he said, “lies in its relation to usefulness, and that is 
my subject to-night. In architecture a building cannot be 
suppressed like a poem and hidden away like a picture. The 
composite character of the American people suggests in some 
measure the conglomerate of people that made up old Rome. 
Our country has become the focus of the world’s force, and in 
the building era that is beginning it is well to begin well. 


| 


The | 


quiet old New England meeting-houses that Mr. Guild has | 


been so charmingly describing could not have been otherwise 


than they were, as the men who built them had few books and | 


few standards to draw from. Now we have cut loose from all 
old forms. What should be the basis of architecture of to-day ? 
It is advanged as the ideal is made to depend upon its practical 
side. Itis Impossible to get any just appreciation of architecture 
as an art without due consideration of its structural features. The 


history of the development of architecture is the story of its appli- 
cation to practical uses. The pictures and frescoes of the old 
churches were necessary in the Middle Ages because the masses 
of the people were without books, and depended for education upon 
oral and visual instructions. This, then, is why I say that the 
architect’s first aim should be to meet the practical demands of 
the people that are to use his works. The needs of his future 
tenants are his first consideration. Thus in the arts the search 
for good service discovers beauty. The only ornament that fits 
is that which grows spontaneously. It is the architect’s function 
to foresee the tendencies of growth and make provision for them,” 

Rev. Richmond Fisk, of East Boston, expressed his great 
pleasure in becoming a citizen of Boston, and Rev. Albert 
Walkeley preached to the architects for seven minutes. He 
wanted Bro. Lewis to build a liberal church that would 
Christianise the nondescript liberality all about. 


STATUE OF JAMES I. 


man STATUE of James VI. of Scotland and First of England 

has just been placed, says the Scotsman, in the niche to 
the east of the doorway of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery. Commissioned by the Board of Manufactures, who 
received a portion of the proceeds of the Stuart Exhibition held 
in London a year or two ago, the statue was executed by Mr. 
D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A. The sculptor has been at great 
pains to make the king in all respects historically accurate, to 
which end he has studied many portraits of James, placed at 
his disposal by the authorities at the Portrait Gallery, and he 
has also paid special visits to Windsor Castle and Hampton 
Court, where’ facilities were afforded him to study ‘several 
portraits which exist there of “The Scottish Solomon.” The 
likeness, therefore, may be regarded as a synthesis of all the 
best available portraits ; and the’ costume and details in like 
manner have ‘been considered from the» most authentic 
sources. Recognising that the greatest act in’the King’s 
life was his assumption of the Crown of England, which joined 
for ever in amity the two peoples, the sculptor has depicted His 
Majesty as he appeared on that memorable day when, arrayed 
in State robes, the Crown of England was put upon his head, 
and he received the sceptre and the orb, significant of the power 
and of the wide extent of the British dominions. -The Crown 
is on his head, he carries the sceptre in his right hand, and 
holds the orb extended in his left. The King, who’ wears a 
moustache and short square beard, is attired in doublet and 
trunk hose, with belt ‘and sword. . Round his neck is the 
characteristic “ruff” of the period, and over his shoulders is 
the collar of the Garter with the pendant star. The royal state 
robe falling from the shoulders is admirably arranged, and 
forms a piece of effective drapery, especially for the lower half 
of the figure. The sculptor has done his work well. The 
figure is exceedingly picturesque and decorative in design, and 
will form another adornment to this beautiful building. 


NEW BUILDING. 


Aberdeen.—The Salvation Army recently acquired a mag- 
nificent site in Aberdeen—the space at the top of Castle Street 
between Justice Street and Castle Terrace—and propose erect- 
ing a “ citadel ” here, the buildings embracing a large hall and 
other rooms for “Army” purposes, and shops and dwelling 
tenements. The building is to be of imposing dimensions, and 
will be surmounted by a: tower 150 feet: in -height, which will 
close the coup d’eil along. Union Street. It will cost about 
20,000/. ; but in the meantime the Castle Street frontage only 
is to be executed, the buildings along Justice Street and Castle 
Terrace to be erected later,. The ceremony of: laying the 
foundation-stone was performed by the Earl and Countess of 
Aberdeen. Mr. James Souttar, of Aberdeen, is the architect. » 


GENERAL. 


Sandgate Castle, which has been closed for many years 
and allowed gradually to fall into decay, has been turned to 
some practical account by the Local Improvement Society, and 
is to be opened from this week for the use of visitors and the 
public. 

The Royal Infirmary, Liverpool, has just received two 
handsome donations, one of 1,000/. from Mr. S. A. Thompson 
Yates, for the endowment of a bed, and one of 50o0/. from Mr. 
Edward P. Thompson for certain purposes in connection with 
the out-patient department. 

Structural Alterations will be undertaken, at the instance 
of the County Council, at the Lyceum Theatre during the 
absence of Mr. Henry Irving. The Council have made similar 
recommendations lately to the managers of other theatres. 

The “Manchester Guardian” says :—All the works for 
the autumn exhibition at the City Art Gallery have now been 
received, and the work of selecting and hanging is being pro- 
ceeded with. The committee are being assisted by Mr. Stan- 
hope Forbes, A.R.A., and the exhibition will open to the 
public on September 4. 
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Ole Aerhitect. 


THE WEEK. 


THE arrangements for the congress concerning the history 
of art which is to assemble in Nuremberg have been com- 
pleted. In the evening of September 24 there will bea 
preparatory meeting in the comfortable Hotel Strauss, with 
which many English artists are acquainted. On the next 
morning there will be a general meeting in the hall of the 
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German National Museum, when the various committees | 


will be arranged. Dr. Hampe, of Nuremberg, will deliver 
an address on German art and literature in the fifteenth 
century. Afterwards Dr. Lutzow, of Vienna, will submit 
proposals for the erection of an institute for investigations 
relating to art. In the afternoon the most interesting 
national museum will be visited. The proceedings on the 
26th inst. will begin with the reading of a paper by Dr. 
DIETRICHSON, of Christiania, on ‘The Timber Architec- 
ture of Norway.” Dr. Max Scumip, of Berlin, will dis- 


course about the instruction in the history of art in lower | 


and upper schools; Dr. BopDENSTEIN, of Vienna, on the 
part taken by Austria in the development of art, and Herr 
BERGER, of Munich, on the evolution of mathematics 
among the ancients. In the afternoon there will be visits 
to some of the most characteristic of the Nuremberg 
treasures. On the following day, September 27, there will 
be a review of the administrative work in connection with the 
congress. Subsequently Professor NeEuwirtH, of Prague, 
will read a paper on “ Medieval Cracow and its relation to 
German Art.” Dr. FRIMMEL, of Vienna, will speak on “ Galerie- 
kunde,” the information which all curators should possess. 
Professor VON RAVENSEURG, of Coburg, will read a paper 
on the “Pulpit in the Cathedrai of Pisa,” dating from 

301, by GiovaNNI Pisano or Jouw of that city, and its 
restoration. Dr. BopENsTEIN, of Vienna, will speak on 
education in art in technical schools ; and Dr. HAENDCKE, 
of Berne, will explain the advantage of the sciopticon to 
teachers of the history of art. After the close of the con- 
gress there will be a day spent in Bamberg. The congress 


promises to exceed the average of such meetings in interest. | 


Nuremberg by itself will repay a visit at any time, but at 
the end of the present month the stranger will have an 
opportunity to see, many things which generally are not 
comprised among the public spectacles. 


For our readers the most interesting part of the report of 
the directors of the Manchester Ship Canal Company, 
which was read at the meeting on Monday, is that which 
stated that “ Applications continue to be received for the 
purchase of surplus lands, and several plots have been sold 
by the company for wharves and works at various points on 
the canal.” Until the works were nearly completed 
capitalists could not be expected to invest in sites for ware- 
houses and other buildings, but as the end is drawing nigh 
there is sure to be more enterprise. As there was also 
uncertainty about the effect of the canal in modifying busi- 


ness organisation in Lancashire, there has been an un- | 


doubted slackness in the building trades, not only in 
Manchester but elsewhere. It is to be desired that 
compensation will. be found in the works which will be 
requisite as supplementary to the new canal. The chair- 
man of the company, Lord EGERTON oF TATTON, realises 
the necessity of buildings if the canal is to be fully utilised, 
for in his speech he spoke about warehouse provision which 
must be left to private enterprise. The canal is never 
likely to pay if it must depend on the traffic between the 
termini. 

Any gentleman with money who is ambitious to pay for 
the restoration of an ancient building would now be a 


welcome visitant to Mr. CamMPBELL-BANNERMAN. The 
War Secretary is member for the Stirling Burghs.. He is 


therefore expected to have affection for the picturesque 
castle. Northern logic also concludes that his official 
position should make him esteem the massive building as 
one of the defences of the country. On private or public 


grounds Mr. CaMprELL-BANNERMAN is expected to arrange | 


for the expenditure of a large sum of money to gratify his 
constituents. From his letters and the reports of his inter- 


| in that capacity he said: 


| 
| 
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views with Stirling bailies he appéars to be willing enough 
but where is the money to be found? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has an aversion to building works, even 
when the public interest demands them. His action in 
respect of the completion of the South Kensington Museum 
exemplifies this weakness. He is not likely during his 
office to approve of laying out money to gratify a few 


| people who have romantic notions about their Scottish 


monarchs. Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN can easily discover 
means of evading the difficulty without making the Treasury 
a culprit. The Stirling people evidently have been allowing 
their imagination to roam unbridled, and by a restored 
castle they mean one that would be sumptuous enough in 
its decoration and furniture to receive a new line of 
monarchs if they were to arise, and meanwhile could be 
utilised to bring visitors to the town. The War Office 
architects consider restoration in the present case to mean 
more or less whitewash or paints, which can be laid on by 
labourers. It will be necessary to come to a compromise 
between the two parties, and one at least will not be ina 
hurry. ‘The opportunity has therefore arrived for any one— 
Americans will not be objected to—who would care to have 
himself associated with the Scottish kings in expending 


| money on Stirling Castle. 


Ir is proposed by the War Office to carry out structural 
alterations in some of the buildings of Edinburgh Castle. 
Among other works, the armoury is to be made an hospital, 
which will entail an addition to the height of the building. 
At the meeting of the Town Council on Tuesday, the Lord 
Provost stated that he had received a letter informing him 
that Mr. Incress BELL would be in Edinburgh soon with 
the plans of the proposed alterations to the Castle, and it 
was suggested that three prominent citizens should be 
appointed to view the plans and consult with the architect. 
The writer added that the War Office were anxious to do 
all they could to improve the appearance of the Castle, but 
were limited by the small allowance which was made to 
them for the purpose. The Lord Provost, Sir GEORGE 


On Tuesday evening a dinner was given by the Liver- 
pool Artists’ Club to the hangers of the Autumn Exhibition. 
Mr. Davip Murray, A.R.A., appeared as the representa- 
tive of the Royal Academy, and in the course of his speech 
“T myself can’t say I have 
I always had a distinct ambi- 
tion, which I am thankful has now been attained, to 
get in, and when it came no one was more rejoiced 
than I, and so will you be when any of you get embraced 
in the Royal Academy. It has done a great work ; 
it has a great history ; it has embraced all the greatest 
artists of the past. That roll is like all other rolls: it has 
a few exceptions, but the way they have picked out the 


abused the Academy. 


| rising men as they came forward does them great credit. 


<> 


You know as well as I that you are often greatly disap- 
pointed in the work with which a man follows up his first 
picture, and to have elected men on the first impulse on 
these conditions would have been to have included 
amongst the members men whom you would be sorry 
afterwards you had had to do with. The charge is made 
that some of the Royal Academy are unequal to the ex- 
pectations of the public. Well, it is just; but no body of 
men of the number of the Academy can show a clean sheet 
of men of the first order. It should be the effort of every 
artist to support them. It is better to have one great insti- 
tution than to divide the interest over many small ones 
which should be willing nurseries for the great one, and I 
hope this will be the way rival institutions will act.” As 
long as the Academy can find artists who are ready to regard 
it as a sort of vested interest, there is not much likelihood 
of reform. 


THE work produced by the students of the British 
Institute of Wood-Carving was lately examined by Mr. 
SEYMouR Lucas, A.R.A., who testified to the ability that 
was displayed in it. An additional proof of the success of 
the teaching was found when the students gained over 
20/7. in money prizes from the Carpenters’ Company, in 
addition to medals and certificates. More commodious 
premises have been secured for the Institute. 
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OBSTACLES TO SANITATION.* 


HE belief was held until a comparatively late period 
; that the world was no ancient or slow creation, but 
was prepared in the state we find it especially for the 
reception of men. There are many eloquent reflections 
by CHATEAUBRIAND, which he supposed were equivalent to 
scientific discoveries on the subject. With apparently as 
much reason it might be said that man was an invader 
where countless varieties of organic life, visible and invisible, 


cannot live without their subjugation or their destruction. 


But no less remarkable and mysterious is the circumstance | 


that the “lords of the wide world” can hardly exist without 
converting earth, air and water into sources of danger for 
themselves and those who come after them. It is not 
merely certain rivers in the English provinces which can be 
described as “polluted” ; in proportion as men congregate 
on it the earth becomes more debased than when, as 
TIMON says, it 


Engenders the black tcad and adder blue, 
The gilded newt and eyeless venom’d worm, 
With all the abhorred births below crisp heaven, 


Every volume of the “Transactions of the Sanitary 
Institute,” and those which record the results of similar 
investigations, are evidence of the uncomfortable fact that 
man, and especially civilised man, subjects the world to 
tests which are beyond its recuperative powers. Dr. Louis 
Parkes, the officer of health and analyst for Chelsea, is 
compelled to come to the conclusion after his researches 
that the air of London is “undergoing steady, continuous 
degeneration.” He finds that ‘ozone is practically absent 
from the air of London, and the carbonic acid, even of the 
most open spaces, is usually about 0°5 per 10,000 parts in 
excess of that in country air.” The water which comes to 
London is so much deteriorated, it cannot be freed from 
all its impurities and brought to a conditior suited to 
dietetic use by any processes known to engineers or 
chemists. In many parts of the provinces manufactories 
which exemplify the most advanced scientific knowledge, by 
turning the effluent waters into rivers and streams “enable 
chemical reaction and decomposition of the complex 
organic matters in both sewage and manufacturing refuse 
to proceed. These matters thus acting and reacting on 
each other render the water not only most offensive to the 
sense, but also a prolific source of injury to health by its 
abundant nauseous gaseous emanations. There can be no 
doubt that our rivers and streams in this state are absolutely 
injurious to health, and in a condition to readily encourage, 
foster and propagate a typhoid or similar malignant out- 
break.” That is the way Mr. HeEpwortH Co.iins describes 
how rivers are made to suffer for our industrial supremacy 
in the world, and nobody could say he was exaggerating. 
Mr. Bovu.nois, the city engineer in Liverpool, not only 
confirmed the statements, but informed the Sanitary Insti- 
tute that in Liverpool the waste water from chemical and 
other works had actually been found in some cases to 
destroy the sewers into which they flowed, and he was 
obligee to put in special acid-proof sewers to carry off the 
objectionable waste products which were often turned in at 
high temperatures. England is not the only country where 
manufactories produce effects of the kind, but elsewhere 
they are less marked. 

The treatment of the earth’s surface by which the 
“common mother” is compelled to become degenerate 
and to poison her children is a crime that dates from the 
first founding of cities, and of which the consequences 
have been a succession of plagues. One of them seems 
now to be impending, cholera. Professor Lane NOTTER, 
who selected that plague as a subject for his presidential 
address in the section of Sanitary Science and Preventive 
Medicine, speaking as a physician with a knowledge of the 
East, said :—‘‘Those who have visited Cashmere when 
cholera has recently been raging can easily understand an 
epidemic occurring there. Srinagar, the capital of the state, 
has no sewers, but rivulets of water flow down the open 
gutters, into which are passed the night-soil and other filth 
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of the population, except such as is, still more unfortunately, 
thrown into open cesspools in back yards and areas which 
become nests of infection.” The people of Cashmere, 
like a great many of us in England at the present time, 


entertain the belief that perilous stuff of all kinds becomes 


innocuous as soon as it. comes- into contact with the earth,’ 
Ten years ago Margate, which did not possess one drain,, 
was nevertheless supposed to be. the foremost of “health- 
resorts.” Worthing is now desolate because of the super- 


| stition,.and it will be fortunate if many other towns, where 
existed before him, that they remain his enemies, and he | 


a similar carelessness is exhibited, are spared from a like 
infliction. 

For men must not take it for granted that all things are 
arranged to suit their requirements, however varied they 
may become ia course of time. , The earth was not called 
into existence with, as CHATEAUBRIAND ,says, ‘toutes. les 


| marques de vétusté et de complément,” only for their use 


and to give them scope to exercise their dominion, — It has 
served for earlier inhabitants ; it may be: used for many 
kinds of successors to our, race. ‘There is accordingly not 
only ignorance but presumption shown by those who believe: 
they can set up their habitations wherever they please. 
Men have discovered that every sort of soil will not sustain 
a building ; they have got to learn that.some soils which do 
not lack firmness can become fatal,to all who live upon 
them. The enemy that is most dreaded of late years, 
cholera, seems to be in a great measure derived from the 
earth itself. As Professor Norrer writes, “A careful 
analysis of the writings of Lewis and CUNNINGHAM, 
PETTENKOFER and others, based on evidence gathered 
partly from the endemic home of cholera in Lower Bengal 
and other parts of India, as well as from other countries in 
which the disease has prevailed as an epidemic, indicates 
to us that the only soil states which appear to bear any 
constancy to cholera are—(1) porosity and permeability, 
(2) an average soil of 79 deg. Fahr. at 6 feet deep, (3) a 
low level of the subsoil water.” And in another place he 
says, ‘In this endemic area the soil is probably the anain if 
not the essential site of the processes and changes resulting 
in the production of the poison which.in.man induces: 
cholera.” To what extent efficient drainage would, weaken 
the evil cannot be affirmed, but if among the inhabitants of 
the afflicted districts there were a few, energetic men like 
Trennyson’s Northern Farmer, we might. safely anticipate 
the visits of cholera would be separated by. wider intervals. , 
In the East men may not be entirely responsible, for the: 
defects of the ground ; it is unwise to live near infected 
districts, but probably they are not more able to select a 
place of + abode: than workmen in London or Lan-% 
cashire. 

But fortunately in England, in spite of the deteriorating: 
influences which are in operation, it cannot be said that the; 
earth if left alone-is much to be feared, - But it is made by 
man a source of danger. If, for example, the water in® 
Worthing has become poison, the cause does not ar se from: 
any native defect in the beds which were, tapped, but from 
the neglect of people who were Jiving on the land over the 
beds or in the neighbourhood. In such cases;it is often: 
difficult: to trace the vagaries of matter that eventually be- 
comes. a foe: to human life, for a cemetery can be less: 
dangerous than a stable, and what may be a fertilising 
agent under one series of conditions is not unlikely under: 
different circumstances to bring men to death, But that 
the earth can be as readily made the agent in one case as‘ 
the other is undeniable. Sir CHarLes A. Cameron, the 
president of the Portsmouth Congress, in the course of his 
address, referring to the subject, said :— 


Whilst typhus fever, once so prevalent, has now almost ceased to 
exist, it is evident that the hygienic measures which have eliminated it ’ 
and smallpox frcm so many towns—notably Dublin—have had little 
or no effect upon typhoid fever. It attacks rich and pvor alike, and 
prevails equally in town and country. I have made especial study of ' 
the disease as it appears in Dublin, and have come to the conclusion 
that there, and perhaps elsewhere, it is miasmatic, or earth-born, In 
Dublin during the last ten years, one person in every 144 persons 
living on clay soils has had typhoid fever, whilst one in every 92 per- 
sons located on gravels have contracted the disease. The disengage- 
ment of the micro-organisms of this disease takes place when the soils 
become dry, and this occurs more frequently in the case of loose gravels . 
than of stiff, impenetrable clays. To soil pollution I attribute the 
prevalence of typhoid fever in these countries, and as a preventive 
against the disease we must keep the underground air from entering 
our dwellings. We should be as particular with respect to the purity ’ 
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of the soils under and close to our dwellings as we are with regard to 
the purity of the air which surrounds us. When all the organic debris 
produced in towns is quickly removed from them to a sale distance, 
when the dangerous subterranean atmosphere is prevented from enter- 
ing cur dwellings or even our streets, when sewage flows steadily day 
end night through well-constructed main sewers free from filth, then 
we may expect to see a substantial reduction in the mortality caused 
by typhoid fever and indeed by other diseases, 

It may not be proper to believe men to be dishonest 
until we have ascertained the contrary, but that sort of 
scepticism has its advantages in dealing with building sites. 
The most prudent plan is to accept them as Insanitary, and 
to employ the surest means of providing against the risk. 
There are times when to make assurance doubly sure is not 
a sign of timidity, but of wisdom, especially as the earth is 
so often a conductor of disease. Preventive medicine is in 
most cases nothing more than the prescribing of such pre- 


cautions as we have suggested—that is, constructional 
works which will remove or neutralise the poisonous 


effects which follow when men have to live in society. 

The recollection of the ease with which the earth can 
be converted into a dangerous agent ought to be enough to 
inspire caution in dealing with many sanitary problems. 
For instance, it is common to hear people still talk about 
sewage utilisation, and the relief which taxpayers can gain 
by the adoption of some pet system of disposal on land. 
But there is a probability that by disposing of masses of 
such stuff in confined areas sources of disease for distant 
places are created, for it is impossible to guarantee that 
innocuous elements in sewage do not circulate be'ow the 
surface, or that they become harmless in a time that can be 
determined. It is a first truth in chemistry that a particle 
of matter cannot be destroyed ; there are revelations 
enough of late years which suggest that, however numerous 
may be the transformations of a particle, if it were dan- 
gerous originally, it is always to be dreaded. 

For that reason the treatment of house refuse with 
view to profit must excite more or less apprehension. D 
TYNDALL some years ago was able to reveal much that was 
unsatisfactory about the dust that gathers on furniture and 
walls and under floors. He is not an agitator about the 
neglect of sanitary laws, and no one could suppose he was 
exaggerating. But everybody is aware that refuse is made 
up of many things that are not even as harmless as dust. 
That being the case, who can guarantee that when refuse 
from all classes of houses is subjected to an elaborate pro- 
cess of classification, in order that nothing may be wasted, 
some portion of contagious stuff will not be conveyed 
among unsuspecting people? In Chelsea, for example, the 
refuse is divided into thirteen classes, and the utilisation of 
them is remarkable. Mr. JosepH RussELL, the surveyor, 
gives the following summary :— 


a 
16; 


Paper and rags are made into a common brown paper or leather 
£ pap 


board. Straw and fibrous material and small pieces of paper for straw 
boards. Woul'en rags are sold for shoddy. Large coal and coke, 
sold. Iron, sold. Bottles are sold for reuse, &c. Crockery has been 


sold for remanufacture. Offers have Also been made for it, if broken 
up and sor.e into sizes, for use in tar-paving instead of marble chips. 
Ashes and breeze into block fuel for steam purposes, or tor eleciric 
lighting or for brickmakers, The vegetable and animal substance with 
the fine dust and the bones for agricultural purposes, or as a basis for 
distributing strongly concentrated manure (such as nitrate of soda), 
Minera's, such as the clinkers, stones, &c., for concrete b'ocks or 
artificial pa-ing-stones. The clinkers being very hard are also suit- 
able for mortar, or to use in lieu of sand on wood and other roads. 
Broken glass can be remade into bottles, &c., or used for making 
glass-paper, or as a flux. Tins, by a simple process, can be cleansed 
trom the fats adhering to them, and the solder run off and collected, 
whilst the plates are melted and run into sash weights or slabs ; or 
the plates can be bundled up and sent to the mills to be reforged, 


The disposition is a triumph of thrift, and affords almost 
as interesting a subject for speculation as following the noble 
dust of ALEXANDER until we find it stopping a beer barrel. 
But as the infinitely little can play havoc with us, is it safe 
to aid in imparting an enduring existence to particles which 
nobody can say are safe? For the transformations undergone 
by the refuse after leaving the Chelsea yard are only the first 
in a series; in the new forms the refuse is available for 
utilisation as something else. We suppose matter is not to 
be indulged in a rest, but there would be more satisfaction 
in learning that house refuse had passed through such a 
“destructor” as Mr. C. Jones has had set up in Ealing, 
and by which the contents of the dust-carts are reduced to 
their ultimate elements, 


| is not so with ordinary bricks. 


LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE AS AT 
PRESENT.—Il. 


[By A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


N continuation of the notice of materials, red brick 
elaborately carved, or yellow and red terra-cotta, have 
come to be far more frequently employed than of old, and 
thus have given their aid towards transforming the appear- 
ance of our streets. The utilising of red bricks, specially 
made in order to Le cut about for carving, is quite indefensible, 
whatever plea its advocates may bring forward. They 
allege that the material is of so excellent a quality that it 
will endure having the surface disturbed, and of course this 
The temptation is no doubt 
great to adopt so convenient a vehicle. But the old- 
fashioned moulded brick, with all its shortcomings, was 
based on more sound principles. There have been other 


| novelties, such as weather-tiling (which somehow appears 
| out of place in London), as in that picturesque corner 
| house in Brook Street, next Bond Street, for the design of 


which Colonel Epis some years ago was responsible. But 
there is a private house near the Albert Hall, facing the 
Park, which has just been refronied and added to ; in fact, 
quite recast. Here are bargeboards, half-timber and 
rough-cast in the upper part, also weather-tiling and case- 
ment windows with leaded lights. It is really a country 
house planted in the middle of London. It appears 
wonderful that the interpreters of the Metropolitan Building 
Act should have permitted such construction. The open 
space in front, instead of opposite houses, probably formed 
the excuse. 

There is another mode of facing walls occasionally 
adopted in our streets, though the practice is not gaining 
ground—it languishes. This is the employment of glazed 
tiles or stone-ware, admirable, no doubt, in theory, as 
eminently washable and durable, and practically indestruc- 
tible. But light and shade get mixed up, the materials 
always look the same—brand-new, and these ckangeless 
attributes soon become wearisome. A little attempt at this 
treatment was made during the last four or five years ina 
cheap restaurant opposite Somerset House, the effect of 
which is somewhat vulgar, as might be expected. It has 
been necessary to thus briefly glante through this catalogue 
of materials, and to repeat some truisms in order to lead up 
to a further point in the subject. 

Next to the variety of materials employed, the skilful 
manner in which the architect of the present day contrives 
to get bays and projections and various other picturesque 
features in the fronts toward the streets, so as to break the 
flatness, is the most noticeable characteristic, Formerly 
such deviations from the plane were very exceptional. 
Indeed, it is really gratifying to anyone with the smallest 
pretensions to artistic taste to observe this new departure, 
Another marked improvement is the much more common 
adoption of gables facing the street, the outline of which, 
however simple, is so far more effective than any amount of 
elaborate cornices, Kc. But this feature of the gable is 
really tortured too much at the present day, all. to no 
purpose, as less complicated forms would be equally if not 
more effective. Architects might in truth do worse than. 
revert to the old crow-step coping, which preserved the 
general outline of the roof behind, while it avoided the 
‘fussiness ” far too prevalent—a snare to the young archi- 
tect. But for pity’s sake let all avoid such a dreadful sham 
as that otherwise pleasing gable in that part of Chandos 
Street just opposite Adelaide Street. Looked at from the 
lower level of the Strand, the site of the building is neces- 
sarily a good and conspicuous one, but the deception is too 
palpable and irritating. There are other such anomalies in 
London, but not quite so apparent as- the last named 
specimen. The only excuse its architect could possibly 
make would be the precedent of several fine North Italian 
Gothic churches, having lofty gables and low-pitched roofs 
behind. But “two wrongs do not make a right,” and 
the Medieval men of North Italy were notorious offenders 
in what Englishmen do not hesitate to call “shams,” 

It was a wise determination on the part of the architects 
of “ Scott’s,” Coventry Street, to carry up a bold gable front, 
having such a very fine situation to deal with, viz. the 
broad Haymarket with its steep decline towards Pall Mall, 
thus enabling every passer-by in the latter thoroughfare to be 
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reminded of the existence of the appetising restaurant so close 
by. But in sober earnest a gable was, architecturally speaking, 
an excellent and telling feature for this particular site. The 
general design of the front has some merits, but the con- 
nection between the first and second floors is rather broken 
off by the rich, deep, carved-frieze, without any vertical lines 
whatever to connect it with the lower part. The upper 
portion of the building might therefore be lifted off as it 
were like a dish-cover, and yet leave the lower intact. Such 
a rude criticism has been applied to the design of some of the 
fine towers of our English Mediseval churches, and it would 
be unfair to press it too much. At the same time the 
connection of stage with stage can be successfully managed 
by a skilful arrangement of horizontal with vertical members, 
without such a result as has just been mentioned. Another 
weak point is that of the “reedy” looking lines formed by 
the engaged shafts running up from the second floor to 
the fourth, the intermediate part being filled in a kind of 
panel fashion. ‘These triplet.shafts would really have been 
more effective if treated like pilasters, with square edges. 
As it is, there is some want of harmony between these 
extremely Gothic-looking details and the rest of the 
building. 

Another way in which some architects contrive to get rid 
of the monotony of street facades is by the employment of 
large arches of considerable span, sometimes almost the 
whole width of the frontage, as in some jeweller’s premises 
nearly opposite the Glove office in the Strand. The pro- 
prietor of the latter is certainly not moving with the times, 
as a good deal of money must have been spent in elaborate 
Portland cement ornamentation to the front of the office, 
which, it is to be hoped, is only intended as a temporary 
expedient. For the business premises of a leading and old- 
established evening journal surely merits a better ideal of 
modern street architecture, specially facing so cosmopolitan 
and great a thoroughfare—JVodlesse oblige. The Morning 
Post, on the contrary, has done well in enlisting th 
services of an able architect, who had an extremely difficult 
task set before him. It is much to his credit to have come 
so well out of it, the work being now practically completed 
externally. The writer must, however, confess to having 
been somewhat disappointed at first, when, through the 
glimpses between the scaffolding, it became evident that 
the design of the original offices higher up Wellington 
Street was being apparently, to a great extent, continued on 
to the corner of the Strand. For there was nothing of any 
particular architectural merit in the older part of the 
structure, which, moreover, had the dressings and orna- 
mental features of Portland cement. But it is understood 
that the architect was instructed to carry out the enlarge- 
ment in such a manner that the whole block might look 
like a building in one occupation, though executed at 
different dates. Restraint was, therefore, an essential point, 
and there was limited opportunity for the display of any 
marked originality. But the successful adaptation or addi- 
tion to an existing building is a good test of a man’s 
capacity, and in many ways a more difficult achievement 
than an entirely new one. The directions of the employer 
seem to have been faithfully carried out by the architect 
(Mr. HERBERT APPLETON), who has, however, skilfully, in 
the new work, improved on many of the minor details of 
the old, so that they do not obtrude on the eye, but have 
rather to be sought out. ‘This is as it should be. The 
addition of enrichments to some of the windows next the 
Strand was amply justified by the conspicuous corner 
position of the new block. ‘The treatment of the angle is 
less hackneyed than usual, as the device of a circular or 
octagonal turret of brick or stone has become quite 
commonplace, whereas the formation of such a feature in 
the roof only, as here, is much more novel. Freestone has 
been used where Portland cement was employed in the older 
part. The design of the balustrade to the windows on the 
first floor next the Strand is the least happy part of the 
composition, but this is a small matter in a work showing 
much merit generally. ‘ 

It is much to be regretted that such an important 
thoroughfare as it has now become, viz. Victoria Street, 
should not have been planned of greater width, or that 
some legislative restrictments should not have been placed 
on the height of the houses there. However, this is some- 
what like “crying over spilt milk,” as the driving of this 


great street through the Westminster “rookeries” is the 
accomplishment of, at least, a generation old. But what one 
would like to know is why this mistake was not remembered 
when Northumberland and Shaftesbury Avenues were made 
later on? Experientia docet ought to have been the motto. 
Really, older thoroughfares, like Oxford Street between the 
Regent Circus and Marble Arch, or Piccadilly, look 
refreshingly airy and wide (specially during the recent spell 
of heat) owing to the due proportion between the breadth 
of the road and the height of the houses flanking it, which 
scarcely in any cases offend the eye by excessive altitude. 
This is certainly an architectural question, for the effect of 
buildings is damaged by the comparative narrowness of the 
streets in which they are placed. Practical considerations 
of the value of ground preclude people now from putting 
up houses of a moderate height, such as those designed by 
Nasu in Regent Street. The old half-timbered tenements, 
with storey overhanging storey, such as used to exist in 
the cities of the Middle Ages, both in this country and 
on the Continent, did not suffer, speaking from an 
artistic standpoint, owing to the narrowness of the Janes in 
which they were set. They were knowingly designed to suit 
their place, as any one can perceive by looking at the few 
old houses still remaining in Holywell and Wych Streets, 
for example. Possibly their effect was enhanced by the 
slight air of mystery caused by the passer-by not seeing the 
whole of them at once, unless he purposely tried to do sc. 
The narrow Strand and Fleet Street up to the present have 
not suffered much by inordinately high buildings, and 
though the Tivoli Music Hall is lofty, tine shops opposite it 
are not so. Probably one of the most glaring examples in 
London of a misplaced structure is that huge overgrown 
hotel at the commencement of the High Street, at the 
corner of the private road leading up to Kensington Palace. 
This ruins the picturesque approach from the east to the 
“ Old Court Suburb,” dwarfing the neighbouring houses and 
reducing the scale of everything near. To those driving 
into London the ugly long-drawn-out back of the hotel is 
equally an eyesore. The writer does not intend to offer 
any criticism on the architecture of this building, which 
scarcely comes within the scope of his subject. He only 
adduces it as a flagrant instance of the misuse of a site 
which it is believed could not have been legally prevented. 
It is to be hoped, however, that some law may shortly be 


| passed tending to obviate the recurrence of such another 


abortion in other places, where possibly greater mischief 
might be done, if such a calamity were possible. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE WELSH MARCHES. 


HIS year’s meeting of the Cambrian Archzeological Asso- 
ciation has been held at Oswestry. Owing to the absence 
of the president, Sir J. W. Drummond, the chair was taken by 
Mr. Stanley Leighton, M.P., who delivered the following 
address :—My thanks are due to the Cambrian Archzological 
Society for paying me the compliment of electing me their 
president, and as president, according to use and custom, it is 
my duty to deliver an address. To-night I am here in a two- 
fold capacity ; as a member of the Cambrian Society I thank 
the people of Oswestry for the warmth of their welcome ; an an 
Oswestry man I assure the members of the Association that 
we are gratified that they have chosen Oswestry for their tryst- 
ing place. 

It is not inappropriate or unusual for Welsh societies to 
meet in Shropshire. The habit may be justified on archzo- 
logical as well as on modern grounds. Shrewsbury was once 
Pengwern Powis, Oswestry was once Hen-Dinas. On one 
side of the spot where we are assembled lies Offa’s Dyke, on the 
other Watt’s Dyke. Nor] was it till‘the reign of a king of 
Welsh lineage, of the Celtic family of Owen, known in history 
as Henry VIII., that we of the Welsh Marches were finally 
annexed to the respective shires to which we now belong. Let 
me recall the quaint and stately language of the Parlia- 


ment of the Tudor sovereign—27 Henry VIII. c. 36. 
“An Acte for lawes and justice to be ministered in 
Wales in like forme as it is in this Realme.” ‘ Albeit 


the dominion, principality and countrey of Wales justly 
and righteously is, and ever hath been incorporated, an- 
nexed, united and subject to and under the imperial crown of 
this realm, as a very member and joint of the same, whereof 
the king’s most royal maiesty of meer droit, and very right is 
head and ruler. .. . Yet notwithstanding because in the same 
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countrey, principality and dominion, divers rights, usages, laws 
and customs be far discrepant from the laws and customs of 
this realm; and also because that the people of the same 
dominion have and do daily use a speech nothing like or con- 
sonant to the natural mother tongue used within this realm, 
some rude and ignorant people have made distinction and 
diversity between the king’s subjects of this realm and his sub- 
jects of the said dominion of Wales, whereby great discord, 
variance, debate, division, murmur and sedition have grown 
between his said subjects.” ... The Act proceeds, ‘That in 
order to bring about an amicable concord and accord all per- 
sons born in Wales shall enjoy all liberty as other subjects in 
England do.” . . . “ That the laws of England shall be used in 
Wales, that the Lordship Marchers (7.2. Radnor, Brecknock, | 
Monmouth, Montgomery), shall be formed into shires,” and 
that “ Oswester, Whetington, Masbroke, Ellesmere,” Downe 
and Chirbury, in the Margbes of Wales, shall be united to 
Salop. This is our most Ymportant Act of Union. By the | 
sst William and Mary (1689) the anomalous Court of the 
Marches of Wales was abolished. By the 1st William IV. | 
(1830) the separate jurisdiction of the Judges of the County 
Palatine of Chester and the Principality was abolished by the 
formation of the North and South Wales circuits, including 
Chester, and thus at length the unification of the judicial system 
was completed. ; 

Archzeological and ecclesiastical Wales still covers a larger 
area than the extent of the twelve western shires. Let us | 
realise the changes. The Severn and the Dee were once the 
boundaries of Cambria. Then Offa’s Dyke formed the out- 
ward sign of demarcation. Then came the undefined berder- 
land of the Lordship Marchers. Finally came the complete 
incorporation of Wales with England by the extension to | 
Wales of the self-centred shire system. I inquired the other 
day of the learned chief of the Record Cffice, Mr. Maxwell 
Lyte, C.B., whether there was any document in his keeping 
written in Welsh; he said there was not. The National 
Records are most of them written in Latin or Norman-French. 
But of such literature there is abundance connected with Wales 
in the Record Office. A patent roll of the 3rd of King John, 
1201, is the earliest. Do you know how these documents 
came to be stored in London? The story is told by an 
eminent antiquary, Mr. Roberts, of the Record Office, in 
two very instructive papers, one of which is to be found in 
** Archzeologia Cambrensis,” 5th series, vol. vi. p. 293, the other 
in ““Y Cymmrodor,” vol. x. p. 150. I have no hesitation in 
enriching my address by a quotationfrom his papers, which 
cannot be too widely known. In 1838 it will be remembered 
that the Record Act was passed, vesting the control of the 
National Records in the Master of the Rolls. In 1840, Mr. 
William Black, one of the assistant record keepers, visited | 
Wales and Chester. Now listen to extracts from his report, 
which I take from Mr. Roberts’s paper. In Chester he found 
that “the records had suffered very much from damp, disorder, 
dirt, and perhaps vermin.” Many of the records of Mont- 
gomery and Denbigh were left in a vault in Wrexham 
Church. ‘*They were found broken, disordered, very 
dirty, some perishing from damp.” He went to Carnarvon. 
“Very ancient, indeed, was the jurisdiction of the old 
circuit of Anglesey, Carnarvon and Merioneth. It goes 
back to the earliest years of Edward I. at the least, for at that 
time there was a ‘Justicier of Snowdon’ When Mr. Black 
made his inquiries in 1839 he learnt that in 1800 the records | 
had been reported as commencing in the year 1760. But he 
found a Plea Roll of three years of Richard II.’s reign for the 
county of Carnarvon and two similar rolls of the reign of | 

fenry VIII. But what had become of the vast mass of records 
which must have accumulated at Carnarvon during all the years | 
from 1280 to 1700, of which these few rolls were but fragments 
of the wreckage? A great quantity of the ancient records had 
been deposited in a kind of cellar in the basement of the 
Prothonotary’s office near the quay of the Menai, where they 
had been suffered to go to decay, and whence they were cleared | 
out by order of the magistrates about the years 1810-20, being 
partly sold by the hundredweight together with old Acts of 
Parliament and other waste-paper, partly thrown upon dung- 
heaps and wheeled into the Menai as rotten and worthless. 
Some of them were bought or otherwise obtained by a person 
to whom must be allowed the merit of the discovery that they 
must have some value, though not the value which a lawyer, 
a historian or an antiquary usually attaches to them. The 
wide-awake collector of antiquities, whose name deserves to be 
remembered, was Mr. David Williams, of Turkey Shore, 
Carnarvon. He for many years supplied tailors and others 
with parchment for various purposes out of the materials.” 
What remained of the Welsh records were removed to London 
in 1855. They are now safe, and may be consulted and edited 
without let or hindrance. For my own part I do not like the | 
idea of removing records from their local habitation. Title- 
deeds are best kept at home, and the evidences of local trans- 
actions are more interesting in the place where the actions con- | 
nected with them were done than elsewhere. But it is better | 


that the Welsh muniments should be in London than at the 
bottom of the Menai. 

Most of the mishaps which have befallen the old monu- 
ments of our ancient race, whether they be of stone or of 
parchment, are the results of sheer ignorance. Pennant, in his 
delightful “ Tour in Wales,” describes the picturesque scenery 
of Dolgelley, and adds that there is nothing worth noticing in 
the town but the church (although it is pewless) and an ancient 
tomb within its walls. But most of us who have visited Dol- 
gelley in days gone by will remember a low but ancient struc- 
ture with stout oaken beams, which tradition associated with 
Owen Glendwr and designated as his Parliament House. It 
was at all events a vestige of antiquity which might have 
helped to remind the men of Merioneth of the name and the 
fame of the last champion of Welsh independence. What 
did the inhabitants of Dolgelley do with this ancient monument ? 
They sold it to Sir Pryce Pryce-Jones, who at great cost 
removed it bodily to Newtown, where, like the Carnarvon 
records in London, it is safe, but not zz situ. ‘ Not to believe 
in your relics is a fair, dignified and reasonable position ; to 
destroy, pulverise them to dust and utterly do away with them 
is another ; but to sell them!” 

I cannot pass quite lightly from Owen Glendwr. We shall 
visit in one of our expeditions Sycarth, the site of one of his 
residences. Let me remind you that for fifteen years he with- 
stood the power of England ; that he was crowned at Machynl- 
leth, on which occasion he narrowly escaped assassination : 
that he granted pardons with all the authority of a sovereign. 


| An example of one of his pardons is preserved by Pennant :— 


“Anno Principatus nostri xi? datum apud kewu Llanvair x° die 
Jan per ipsum principem ;” on the seal is the portrait of Owen 
seated in a chair holding the sceptre in his right hand and the 
globe in his left. In 1404 he made a treaty with Charles VII. 
of France against England. The French troops landed at 
Milford and marched as far as Woodbury Hill in  Worcester- 
shire, where they were dispersed. I think this is the last 
invasion of England by the French. Uniting with the Percys 
and Mortimer, he designed the partition of England into a 
triptarchy. I will recall the terms of the proposed resettle- 
ment of England in the words of Shakespeare—“ Henry IV.,” 
Act iii, [In the house of David Daron, Archdeacon of Bangor. ] 
Present, the Archdeacon, Mortimer, Harry Percy and Glendwr. 
Mortimer, with a map— 

The Archdeacon hath divided it 

Into three limits, very equally ; 

England from Trent to Severn hitherto 

By south and east, is to my part assigned ; 

All westward, Wales beyond the Severn shore 

And all the fertile land within that bound 

To Owen Glendwr ; 

And, dear coz (z.e. Percy) to you 
The remnant northward, lying off Trent, 
And our indentures tripartite are drawn. 


The battle of Shrewsbury put an end to the triptarchy. Owen 
Glendwr was absent from the battle where Harry Percy and the 
Douglas were defeated by Henry IV. and Harry of Monmouth, 
Prince of Wales, with the assistance of Sir John Falstaff. The 
Shelton Oak overlooking the battle-field from the Welsh side 
of the Severn is still called Glendwr’s Oak, and tradition 
informs us that from the branches of the tree he viewed the 
field, but the better opinion is that he never advanced further 
than Oswestry, where he rendezvoused his forces, ‘‘ and came not 
on, o’erruled by prophecies.” With exception of the Parliament 
House of Dolgelley and the Oak, there is little left to remind 
us of “Great Glendwr” ; when and where he died is uncertain, 
and no monument has ever been erected to his memory. 

In the preface to the first volume of the “Archzologia 
Cambrensis” the following excellent observation is to be 
found :—“‘ Every day proves to us more visibly that nine- 
tenths of our currently received histories ought to be rewritten, 
would we have them consistent with truth.” The histories of 
the day are always coloured by the humours of the present. 
Therefore the truest and most essential work of the antiquary 
is to help to preserve original evidences amidst their own 
surroundings, rather than to concoct stories. I know that we 
cannot formulate any absolute canon on this point. I admit 
that a London Public Record Office is a necessity, as is a 


| London National Portrait Gallery anda British Museum, [| 


do not protest against all centralising influences. But let us 
never forget that monuments and records have a local interest 
which transplanted they cannot have. They create in their 
original homes an influence, popular, educative, patristic, which 
museums Can never bestow upon them. Buyers of antiquities 
are always with us. The Americans would buy the Tower of 
London, and Shakespeare’s house and Stonehenge, and carry 
them off bodily to the States, if we were base enough to sell 
them. So I venture to press upon the owners and guardians 
of local records, whether private individuals, or corporations, 
county councils, governors of ancient schools, and all others 
whom it may concern, to guard them as a very precious inherit- 
ance. There are still in the keeping of the Church priceless 
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parochial books and parchments. The registers of the christenings, 
the weddings and the burials of the people for three centuries, 
which indicate the ebb and flow of population, and mark the tran- 
quil annals of uneventful lives. Still the oldest architecture, the 
oldest furniture, the oldest plate, the oldest tombs are to be 
found in and around our churches. And so in a less degree, 
because less old, the records of the chapels are interwoven with 
the history of England. The chapels have their registers their 
sacred vessels, their trust deeds, their endowments and bene- 
factions. The dates and circumstances of their first foundation, 
the lists of their pastors and their members are all worth re- 
membering. At the Church Congress at Wolverhampton was 
exhibited the Carolean license, signed by Secretary Arlington, 
authorising services to be held in the Arthur Street Chapel of 
this town. 1 ask, Why was that interesting title deed of the 
seventeenth century separated from its local home? Improved 


methods of photography and engraving have greatly increased | 


our means of popularising archeology. Local museums and 
itinerant societies are resources of modern civilisation which 
help us to maintain a lively interest in our native monuments. 
Let us make the best use of them to diffuse those habits of 
cultured observation which seek after truth without exaggera- 
tion. The “mosaic of history” must be made by everyone for 
himself if he would truly touch the past. I have always noticed 
that the more ignorant and superstitious a man is in matters 
antiquarian, architectural, heraldic, the more ridiculously he 
antedates the documents, the buildings, the families in which 
he happens to be personally interested. Everything with him 
dates from the Conquest. Mistakes of centuries are nothing. 
I was walking through Westminster Hall one day with a very 
eminent politician, and he said, looking around, “ This old hall 
of William Rufus is magnificent.” He knew not that the hall 
was built by Richard II. three centuries after the arrow pierced 
the Red King’s heart, and I don’t believe he believed me when 
Itold him. My task is done. 


STIRLING CASTLE. 


HE following letter may be taken as suppletnentary to one 
by Mr. Campbell-Bannerman which we published last 
week :— 
Horse Guards, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. : 
August I, 1893. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 15th ultimo, with which 
you forward a copy of a minute of a committee which has been 
considering what should be done for the restoration and suit- 
able maintenance of the ancient buildings of Stirling Castle, I 
am instructed to request you to iaform the Provost, that with 
regard to the preservation of the more interesting features of 
the buildings, the Secretary for War will use every care and 
take all requisite steps for the purpose. 

Any large restoration of them, however, could not, he thinks, 
be defrayed out of the funds voted by Parliament for the army ; 
and if such a restoration necessitated the evacuation of the 
present buildings and the erection of others in lieu, that also, 
he thinks, could not be fairly chargeable against this depart- 
ment, whose objects are adequately met by the present arrange- 
ment. 

With regard to the chapel, the stores hitherto kept in the 
ground floor room having been removed to other accommoda- 
tion which has now become available, Mr. Secretary Campbell- 
Bannerman has given instructions for its conversion into a 
waiting-room for visitors to the Castle, and with the view of 
having it more interesting he purposes to restore to it the 
armour formerly kept there. 

It is not intended either to diminish or to increase the 
number of troops to be quartered in Stirling ; but merely to 
maintain the depot as at present, in accordance with the system 
prevailing throughout the United Kingdom. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
RALPH THOMSON. 

Mr. T. L. Galbraith, Town Clerk. 

It has been decided that a scheme is to be prepared by the 
Lord Provost’s committee. 


TESSERZ. 


Architectural Harmony. 


A PROPER understanding of the nature of physical harmony, 
4 whether in sound or colours, will guard against the 
immense abuse which mystics make of this plain, common- 
sense principle in the theories of what is called proportion in 
architecture—a sort of beauty made easy, an artistic philo- 
sopher’s stone by which later productions are to be transmuted 
into works of art—expressions of thought, without the trouble 
of thinking, only by applying arithmetical rules, It will be 
seen that while the analogy between sounds and colours is a 
real one as far as it goes, there is no sort of foundation for the 
extension of these ratios to the dimensions of visible objects, 


except the active imaginations of ancient, ill-informed philo- 
sophers, who in these speculations did their best while their 
modern followers do their worst. Why should the height and 
breadth of a window have a certain simple ratio to each other > 
Because, says Vitruvius, two strings of the same thickness and 
tension, having their lengths in this same ratio, will yield con- 
cordant notes. The logic is truly admirable, but it was a very 
fair deduction for the science of that day and only unfit for the 
present because we happen to know why the notes harmonise, 
and that it is for a reason which has nothing at all analogous 
to it in the case of the window. If there be any architectural 
analogy it is in the case of equally spaced rows of objects, 
placed one tier over another, as the ornamental moulding of a 
cornice, which in many ancient buildings are not (as is now the 
universal practice) regulated so as to harmonise, 2.é. SO as to 
have an exact whole number of leaves on one moulding, com- 
prised in the same breadth as an exact whole number of dentils: 
in another moulding, or eggs and anchors in another. Milizia, 
even without appearing to know the rationale of harmony, 
ridicules these attempts to apply it to forms and dimensions, 
and observes that though every one talks of the harmony of 
architectural proportions, it is a discovery yet to be made. 
“For a length of time many ingenious persons have tormented 
themselves to find it out, and nothing has resulted but vague, 
general and entirely arbitrary ideas.” He gives a long list of 
those whose talents have been wasted in the fruitless search, 
from Francois Blondel down to our countryman Robert Morris, 
who laid down seven definite forms of parallelopipeds proper 
for building, of which Milizia observes :—‘‘It is doubtless true 
that in these seven proportions all .edifices may be elegantly 


| constructed, but it will also be found that these proportions 


may be altered and destroyed without the edifice losing one 
particle of their beauty.” “It seems,” says he elsewhere, “‘ that 
musical concord is confined to a point away from which the ear 
suddenly encounters dissonance. On the contrary, in vision 
the beautiful is not reduced to a point, but appears to extend 
over a certain circumference within which limit we are at 
liberty to stray. Is an edifice harmonically proportioned © 
How beautiful. If its dimensions are altered ever so little, 
though we may not see it, there is an end of harmonic propor- 
tions.” But a more conclusive argument still is that drawn 
from the fact that the apparent (visual) proportions, or those of 
the image formed in the eye, vary with every movement of the 
spectator and bear no constant relation to the real proportions. 


Turner’s “Liber Studiorum.” 

The first thing Turner did was to make a drawing of the 
subject in sepia for the guidance of the engraver. These draw- 
ings are in the National Gallery. They are the ghosts of what 
they were, and are in almost every case, and naturally, inferior 
to the prints. The copper was then sent to Turner, who, with 
a few exceptions, etched with the needle the essential lines of 
the subject, always with a reference in his own mind to the 
mezzotint which was to.be added. When the plate was etched 
and bitten in, the engraver roughened the whole plate with the 
bur—a multitude of little projecting points of copper made by 
a special tool resembling the papillze of the tongue. All these 
points catch the ink in printing, and would yield an intense 
black were they not removed. They are accordingly partially 
removed with the scraper when lighter darks are required, and 
the lighter the passage the more the bur is cleared away, till 
finally in high lights it is removed altogether, and the plate in 
these places is burnished. It is plain then that the mezzotint 
engraver can graduate the light and shade of his plate from 
absolute black to pure white, or rather from the deepest dark 
to the highest light, and no better vehicle than mezzotint could 
have been chosen for engraving his plates by a man who, like 
Turner, was a master of gradation, and was careful beyond all 
others of his time in developing his whole subject from or 
towards a dominant light. The engravers were not afterwards 
left to themselves. Turner had proofs of the plates at various 
stages of the rubbing down sent to him, and wrote on these his 
instructions and advice, following the engraving almost day by 
day and often working on the plate with his own hands. A 
few he mezzotined and engraved himself. When finished they, 
were printed off, but owing first to the rapid wearing away of 
the less raised, that is, the most rubbed down burs, and secondly 
to the polished parts becoming roughened by the friction used 
in cleaning the plate, the relation of tints in these mezzotints 
was gravely affected and changed after avout thirty or forty 
impressions were taken by this twofold decay of the engraved 
surface. Hence it is only these early impressions called “ first 
states” which show the subject as Turner originally conceived 
it in dark and light ; and when retouching became necessary 
the second state was arrived at, and when again necessary, the: 
third. 

Gothic and Renaissance. 


After ages of change and struggle Europe at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century had assumed nearly its present political 
division of kingdoms and states. Italy had reached a state of 
high cultivation ; ancient literature, which had there never been 


everything was lost to poetry and art. 
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wholly lost sight of, was revived ; printing had just been dis- 


covered ; religious inquiry had commenced, and the Reforma- | 


tion was about to take place; material riches had accumulated, 
society had become formed, and intellectual activity character- 
ised the age. In architecture the Alps divided two very 


different styles. 


amongst the greatest works of any time or country. On the 


On the north side the colossal transepts of | : 
Beauvais were being built, and the lofty spire of that cathedral, | and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy, there is not a 
which has long since fallen, whilst its contemporaries, the spire | 


of Antwerp and the unfinished tower of Mechlin, remain | soul of romance and mysticism. 


other side of the Alps the great dome of Florence had been | 


built, and the mighty fabric of St. Peter’s was progressing. 
Irrespective of foreign influence, it is certain that Gothic art 
had outgrown itself ; it had grown as a stately plant on the 
ruins of debased Roman or Byzantine art, at first slightly 
decorated by curling leaves, narrow, nervous and sparse, as in 
our Early English of Lincoln, developing itself littie by little, 
growing more pulpy and full, as at St. Albans’ nave or Beauvais 
choir, breaking out into more luxuriant branches, with the buds 
abundant, as in our Early Decorated, and the flower expanding 
itself, as in the days of our Edwards, until at last in the full 
luxuriance of the French Flamboyant and the Late German 


styles, both more beautiful and picturesque than our Late | 


Gothic, the flower had expanded sometimes to an unnatural 
size and bursting luxuriance, shedding its ripened seed ; but 
whilst the flower grew the original stem in French architecture 
had lost its form and significance, its roots had become crystal- 
lised into the most complex fornis ; in Germany the stem had 


been lopped and pruned, wreathed, intertwisted and twined | 


until its early upward tendency was lost, and the style in both | 


countries had grown into a still luxuriant but feeble condition. 


i it w. iv in ss of any new | : ; t 
In this state it was ready to receive the oe va | oak wood is only 30°38, whilst that of beech wood 15st 1202" 


| Compared with slate as 100, the cooling power of the woods 


thought, and accordingly we find that no sooner had the 
French become acquainted, through their intercourse with 
Italy, with the revived Classic architecture which flourished 
there, than they at once adopted it. 
any perceptible effect on the structural character of their works, 
being only introduced as decoration, of which we have very 
excellent examples in the screen surrounding the lady-chapel at 
Chartres, a Flamboyant work most elaborately and exquisitely 
wrought with a profusion of ornament of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and the arcade next the courtyard of that part of the 
palace at Blois, which is of the period of Louis XIL., the whole 
of which is one of the most perfect and characteristic specimens 
which exist of the Late Gothic of that monarch’s reign. The 


Not that it had at first | 


new style once having taken root was not, however, long in | 


fully developing itself, and under the fostering patronage of 
Francis I., who ascended the throne of France in I51s5 at the 
early age of twenty-one, it rapidly rose into great importance, 
and several remarkable works were produced which will 
always remain as models of true and original art. 


Classicism and Romanticism in Painting. 


All art is divisible into two kinds:—r1. That which is 
primarily symbolical, and is defined by the eastern mind, 
through Zoroaster, as apparent pictures of unapparent realities. 
2. That which is dramatic or imitative of nature, and defined 
by the western mind, through Goethe, as “ simple representa- 
tion.” And he would bea presumptuous critic who should say 
that one style is intrinsically greater than the other. 


| Name was given to certain magistrates in ancient Rome. 


irruption of bastard classicism after the Reformation, we sha 

find that romanticism never needed more than one great dis- 
covery to enable it to cover the whole of human life in its 
modern development—the discovery that although the spirit is 
greater than the flesh, the spirit can never be reached by 
killing the flesh ; that although there are more things in heaven 


necessary connection between asceticism and that which is the 


Conductivity of Wood. 

In some experiments performed by Delarive and De 
Candolle on prisms of different kinds of wood to ascertain their 
power of conducting hest, they found that the direction of the 
fibres materially interfered with their conducting power. Thus 
it appeared that the obstruction to the passage of caloric was 
greater when the current was at right angles to the woody 
fibre than when it flowed longitudinally in the direction of the 
fibres. This difference also appeared to increase in proportion 
as the wood was a bad conductor of heat. The conducting 
powers in the two directions may be represented very nearly 
by the following numbers :—If longitudinally nut wood, oak 
and fir are each taken as 5, across the fibres they are 
respectively 3°46, 2°83 and 2°05. Hutchinson found in his 
researches on the conducting power for heat of building mate- 
rials, that taking the conducting power of fir wood as 100, 
beech wood was 83:19 and oak wood 13410. But if the 
woods were compared with slate as roo, their conducting power 
would be as follows :—Fir wocd, 27:72; oak wood, 37°17; 
beech wood, 23:06. The cooling powers of these woods is another 
important point, and this is not at all in relation to their con- 
ducting power. Thus fir wood being roo, the cooling power of 


are as follows :—Oak wood, 55°60; fir wood, 69°16; beech 
wood, 83:19: Another important point of inquiry with regard 
to the physical properties of wood, as to its value in building, 
&c,, isits relation to moisture. If the specific gravity of woody 
fibre is 1°50, we should expect that the less the specific gravity 
of the wood the greater would be its capacity for moisture, and 
Hutchinson found, on immersing 500 grains of each of the 
following woods for nineteen hours in water, that such was the 
result, for they had gained as follows :—Fir wood, 622°75 
grains ; oak wood, 224'75 grains; beech wood, 185°5 grains: 
Moulmein teak, 82°50 grains. 
The Roman Addiles. 

The word zdile is derived from e@des, a building. The 
They 
were four in number, two entitled curule xdiles’ and two 
plebeian. It is difficult to mark the limit between the duties of 
the magistrates. The former, however, must have been 
originally connected with the patrician order, and elected by 
the comitia curiata. Their insignia of office were the same as 


| those of the kings had been, viz. the purple robe called the toga 
| Preetexta, and the chair ornamented with ivory, or sella curulis. 


| sewers and roads of the city. 


The | 


European romantic art of the Middle Ages is covered as fully | 


| by Zoroaster’s definition as what we call “classic” and “neo- 
Not that | 


classic” or “ Protestant” art is covered by Goethe’s. 
Hellenic art (plastic art) does always avoid symbol, as many a 
beautiful Greek vase could testify. But between Hellenic and 
romantic symbol the difference is one of kind. Inthe one case 
the symbol is a mere indication of actual unapparent phe- 
nomena ; in the other it is the voice of the powers by whom 
phenomena are projected and governed. In the one case the 
symbol never, for one moment, interferes with the “sweet 
acceptance and melodious utterance of the beauty of the cosmos 
as it is,” which has been attributed to the 
“ disclosed by 
the symbol points as the needle to the pole to those “un- 


. apparent realities” of which “apparent pictures” are but the 


symbols. That the infirmity of classic art and neo-classic 
art should be a tendency to sensuousness, and that the infirmity 
of romantic art should be a tendency to asceticism is obvious, 
for the former is the voice of the flesh, and the latter is the 
voice of the spirit. And, indeed, the warring of these two 
principles has been going on ever since the beginning of 
Christian art ; it goes on still. There are those in our own 
time who think that, in exchanging romanticism for classicism, 
There are others who 
think with the Egyptians, “that the Greeks were always 


children,” and that the “ beautiful acceptance” known to the 


Hellenic temper is dead for ever ; and that romanticism, in 


some form, is a necessity of man’s soul, burdened as it now is 


_with the riddle of the painful earth. Now if we trace the story 
rot romanticism from the early Catholic painters down to the 


classic temper as | 
all Greek poets save Eschylus ;” in the other | 


| referred to them by their superiors. 


They had the care of the temples, baths, porticoes, aqueducts, 
They presided at the religious 
celebrations, of which theatrical exhibitions formed an im- 
portant part ; and in performing this duty, the zediles, under 
the republic, were often guilty of the most lavish expenditure 
with the view of acquiring popularity, and thus paving their 
way to the higher offices cf the state. The plebeian :ediles 
were, as their name imports, specially magistrates of the 
plebes or commonalty. They were subordinate to the tribunes 
of the plebes, and acted as judges in such causes as were 
The Temple of Ceres, 


_ which constituted the treasury of the commonalty, was under 


ew : : : 
| their peculiar guardianship. 


They here received the fines 
paid for offences against the plebeian magistrates, and made a 
distribution of bread among the poor of their order. In the 
same temple, too, they preserved the public records connected 
with their own body, and the decrees of the Senate. The care 
of the public buildings and streets of Mount Aventine and in 
the immediate;neighbourhood, which in early times formed the 
chief residence of the community, and was without the limits of 
the city, must have been, we may infer from their title, 
entrusted to the plebeian eediles. Their persons, like those of 
the tribunes, were inviolable. There were other duties con- 
nected with the office of zedile, whether curule or plebeian, 
such as the inspection of the markets and the superintendence 
of the corn trade, the examination of weights and measures, 
the registration of courtesans, and perhaps the general 
management of all matters of police in Rome and the suburbs. 
They had, of course, their courts for inquiring into and 
punishing offences connected with their office. The curule 
edileship was the second in the series of honours through 
which the Roman candidate proceeded to the consulship, and 
the laws required an interval of a whole year after the close of 
the quxstorship before any one could be a candidate for the 
edileship, The title of zedile was known also in the municipal 
towns of Italy. 
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Tue powés which religion exercised formerly in India is 
revealed not only in temples and other objects which have 
survived, but in remains that only an expert can discern. 
In the latter kind of work the advantage of the Archzo- 
logical Survey is every year more apparent. Mr. A. REA, 
who has charge ef the Madras district, in his report for 
1892-93, gives one remarkable instance. The excavations 
on the site of Arugélu in the Godavari district have revealed 
that the place covered several square miles and was 
evidently an important religious centre. The existing re- 
mains consist of the ruins of a large vihara with two small 
stapas near“it, a large sttipa (Chinna Lanja dibba) with a 
vihara and numbers of small votive sttipas around, and a | 
large mouhd (Pedda Lanja dibba) containing the remains | 
of a rectangular building on which we regret to say a Local 
Fund bungalow has recently been built. Surrounding it is 
a considerable number of small votive sttipas. Among other 
objects excavated around the building were a number of cut- 
stone architectural details, including the rail and facing- 
stones of the dome and a sculptured marble slab. 
The principal temples of Kumbakonam were surveyed. 
Mr. Rea considers that the temples are not so architecturally 
effective as those of Madura and some of the other great 
Dravidian temples. Still; some of them contain good 
examples of carved stonework. The temples are assigned to 
the seventeenth century, but near several of them there are 
shrines and other buildings of the eleventh century. Some 
‘temples in Cuddapah and Bellary were inspected, as well 
as a cave temple about a mile from Basarakodu on the road 
to Adoni. This is described as ‘‘a small, nearly square, 
natural cave on the side of a rocky hill.” In front is a 
brick porch and doorway. On the rock over the shrine is 
a small brick tower. On an artificial platform in front is a 
small four-pillared mandapam anda Telugu inscription on 
a rock with the letters partly flaked off by fire. A dinga, 
some zdga and sculptured stones stand by the side of a 
rough stairway which leads up to the cave. The cave seems 
to have been used as a temple for a long period, but the 
accompanying buildings are modern. In Vontimitta, in the 
Siddhavattam taluk, is a large temple of Kodanda Ramas- 
vami built by the Vijayanagar kings. It stands on the 
south of the village near an extensive tank. It is comprised 
in a single court with stone walls and brick superstructure 
designed in niches and pediments. There are three lofty 
gopurams. Inside the principal entrance are three inscribed 
stones with dates S. 1477 and 1480, ‘There are numbers 
of other inscribed stones on the floor of the courtyard. 
The most ornate part of the building is the Maha mandapam, 
which is finely carved and scuiptured. Mr. Rar and his 
assistants are careful to prepare records of whatever is note- 
worthy, and from the copies of the measured drawings 
which are to be seen in England, it is evident that the work 
is done satisfactorily. 


Tue method of converting a bed of sand into firm 
materials adapted for foundations, which Mr. NEUKIRCH 
described before the American Congress of Engineers, is 
ingenious, but whether it is generally applicable remains 
to be seen. He converts the sand into a sort of concrete 
by forcing into it cement in powder through a pipe by 
means of air pressure. The pipe has an internal diameter 
of about 14 inches, and is drawn toa point at the lower 
end, in which there are three or more holes of about 
# inch diameter. The upperend is connected by a bend 
and rubber tubing with the air-pressure supply pipe in such 
a manner that the pipe can be raised, lowered and moved 
while the air-pressure is acting through it. In the air- 
pressure supply pipe provision is made, by means of 
suitable branches and stopcocks, for connecting an apparatus 
which by means of an injector device enables any desired 
quantity of cement powder to be fed into the air current. 
The air pressure, together with the cement powder, issues 
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is retained by the wet sand and forms sand concrete. 

By the boiling motion an intimate mixture of the. 
wet sand with the cement is effected. After the 

injection of air has ceased, the grains of sand in sub- 

siding adhere very firmly together, and experiments have 

shown that a natural bed of sand, after having one-fifth of 
its volume of cement injected into it, will, after the opera- 

tion, occupy a smaller space than before ; this was shown 
by the fact that the surface of the sand concrete lay deeper 
than that of the surrounding natural sand-bed. ‘The intro- 

duction of the lance tube into the sand-bed is effected by 

first blowing air through it, so that the air issuing from the 
lower end forces back the sand and in setting it in motion 

renders the sinking of the tube to considerable depths, such 
as 16 to 109 feet, readily possible in a comparatively short 
space of time ; this operation is rather more difficult when 
the bed is not purely sand, but contains large stones, wood, 
&c. In this case it may be necessary to raise the tube up 
again and to insert it at a different place so as to avoid the 
obstructions. In order to insure a uniform mixture the 
foundation pit is divided into small fields of from 8 to 
12 inches square, and into each of these the required 
quantity of cement, which is ascertained by dividing the 
cubic contents of the field by the required proportion of the 
admixture, is blown. The lance tube is first sunk in each 
field down to the solid substratum by means of air oressure 
alone; when it has attained this depth, cement is supplied 
to the air current, and during the continued introduction of 
the cement powder the tube is slowly drawn upward untik 
the required quantity of cement has been introduced. 


Unnbe_r the title “ Peintres de Genre Contemporains ” @ 
series of one hundred woodcuts, after modern paintings, 
has been issued by the Librairie de l’Art, in Paris. French 
works may be in thé majority, but English, German, 
Italian, Dutch, Belgian and Hungarian painters are also. 
represented, as well as several belonging to the United. 
States. The value of a collection that is at once com- 
prehensive and cheap must be admitted. The student and 
amateur have copies on an adequate scale, which wilk 
enable them to realise the characteristics of various styles 
which are now in favour, and at a nominal price. We 
suppose every student of art in France will be provided 
with a copy ; but as the pencil speaks a universal language, 
there is no reason why the publication should not become 
as popular throughout Europe and elsewhere as it un- 
doubtedly deserves. There are representations in abund- 
ance of paintings by the Old Masters, but it is not easy to 
obtain a collection in which similar justice is rendered to 
modern painters of all lands, and therefore the new 
“Recueil” supplies a general want. 


Tue Irish Round Towers are under the care of the 
Commissioners ef. Public Works. Scotland has also some 
examples of those mysterious structures, and from a case 
which occurred last week and of which a tower at Abernethy 
was the subject, there does not appear to be any established 
rule about the ownership of them. That the towers are 
commonly found contiguous to churches would impart to 
them a sort of ecclesiastical character if there were no 
traditions to support that view, and hence they might be 
supposed to be in charge of the guardians of the church. 
The tower of Abernethy was always considered to be part 
of the trust in common with the parish church and other 
buildings confided to the local presbytery. But in the last 
valuation roll of the district, Lord Homer is entered as the 
owner of the tower. Why the change was made is not 
clear. The present assessor casts the responsibility on his 
predecessor. The heritors of Abernethy, to whom we be- 
lieve the assessor is subject, are nearly equally divided on. 
the question. The tower was substantially built and there- 


through the small openings at the lower end of the lance 
pipe, and is driven with considerable pressure into the 
sand foundation. This is very mobile where it is entirely 
under water, and consequently the blowing in of the cement 
produces a motion in the foundation pit similar to that 
in a vessel of boiling water, steam bubbles instead of air 
bubbles being formed. The cement carried by the air 


fore does not need much outlay on repairs, but for any 
| work that has been executed the heritors paid. That 1s 
evidence in their favour and would justify those who have 
resolved to maintain the right to possession on the part of 
_ the heritors. There was only a majority of one on their 
| side, but that will not diminish the interest of the case if it 
' should come before the Scottish courts. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STANMORE HALL LIBRARY. 

N this part of Stanmore Hall it is satisfactory to see a 

modern treatment of ornament that is not out of place 

with Gothic woodwork, and the result, if compared with 

some late examples of libraries in houses, must be judged to 

be attractive and suitable. ‘The plate is from a photograph 
by Messrs. BEproRD LEMERE & Co. 


THE CHAPTER-HOUSE OF A CATHEDRAL. 

HE plate is a reproduction of the principal elevation 
of a design prepared according to the conditions of 
and submitted in the Soane Medallion competition of 1891. 
The drawing illustrated was hung in this yebr’s Academy. 
The materials chosen are red brick and stone, with a lead- 
covered roof. The plan is hexagonal, giving an interior, 
vaulted in brick, with stone ribs. A feature is made of the 
central shaft—a treatment which is typical of the best 
examples of the chapter-house extant, and too thoroughly 
in accordance with the traditional character of the building 
to be set aside for the questionable advantage of a free 
floor, gained in a chapter-house which, baptistery-like, has 

no centre shaft. The design is by Mr. JoHN Buco. 


ULM. 


PORTLAND CEMENT.* 
By HENRY Falja, M.Inst.C.E. 
(Concluded from page 123.) 

GC may de divided into two classes, quick-setting 

and slow-setting. A quick-setting cement may have an 
“initial set” of seven or eight minutes, and will be “set hard” 
within the hour ; in a slow-setting cement the time of initial 
set is sometimes very difficult to define, but it may be set hard 
in from two to six hours. 

The comparative constructive values of quick or slow-setting 
cements must depend entirely on the work for which the cement 
is to be used, It cannot be said that a quick-setting cement is 
better than a slow-setting cement, or a slow-setting cement 
better than a quick-setting cement; they may be equally good 
cements, though not adapted to the same purpose. — There are, 
of course, some cements which do not arrive at the point which 
may be considered “set hard” in less than twenty-four hours : 
there are also some of the quick-setting cements which become 
set hard almost immediately on the addition of water, rendering 
it absolutely impossible to gauge them. Either of these ex- 
tremes are undesirable, and a cement that is abnormally quick- 
setting or abnormally slow-setting should not be used in any 
work until after very careful tests and examinations have been 
made to otherwise. determine their quality. There are some 
cements which have a very quick “initial set,” but after that 
take some considerable time to harden; others though 
quick-setting cements, approach to the characteristics of 
slow-setting ones by having no “initial set” which can be 
readily defined. 

In former days a very slow-setting cement was supposed to 
be so because it contained a very large percentage of lime. 
This is true only so far that a cement containing a large per- 
centage of lime will probably be slow-setting, but the slow- 
setting nature of a cement may be due to many other causes, 


and the most marked of these is the degree of calcination to | 


which it has been subjected. Given any combination of lime, 


| house, and has not been affected by damp or wet, or otherwise 
| damaged. 


silica and alumina, which falls within the limits of an ordinary | 


Portland cement compound, the degree to which it is calcined 
will make it, within limits, dependent on its composition, either 
a quick or a slow-setting cement. The percentage of alumina 
and iron again will affect the setting of a cement to a great 
extent. 

Independently, however, of the chemical composition and 
calcination of a cement there are other matters, of a purely 
mechanical nature, which affect the setting powers of a cement. 
The age of a cement is perhaps the most important, and there 
are one or two peculiarities in this; a cement when first 
ground may generally be gauged very easily with a com- 
paratively small quantity of water, but when that cement has 
been in the warehouse for twenty-four hours it may be almost 
impossible to gauge it, as it sets or commences to set almost 
directly the water is added. After this period, however, the 
cement gradually becomes slower setting, and even a very 
quick setting cement will in a few months become quite slow 
enough for all ordinary purposes, provided of course that 
during that period it has been kept in a dry and cool ware- 


* A paper ‘‘ On the Manufacture and Testing of Portland Cement,” 
read at the Engineering Congress, Chicago. 


The tensile strength of a cement is the test which is 
generally considered to most accurately define its value for 
constructive purposes. Needless to say, the strength of a 
cement will be dependent on its composition and calcination in 
a similar manner to the peculiarities of setting which have 
already been referred to. A quick-setting cement naturally 
attains greater strength in a shorter period than a slower- 
setting one, but a slow-setting cement has probably the greater 


| ultimate strength. 


The manner of carrying out this test is to gauge briquettes 
in gun-metal moulds, having a sectional area at the smallest 


| part of : square inch ; the briquettes after being left in the 


moulds jor twenty-four hours in order to become perfectly 
set are removed and placed in tanks of water, in which they 
are allowed to remain until they are to be tested. The usual 
and most convenient periods to test the briquettes for tensile 
strength is at the expiration of three and seven days from the 
time of gauging. It is usual to make five briquettes to test at 
each date, and the average strength of the five taken as repre- 
senting the tensile strength of the cement at those periods. It 
is also perhaps desirable to occasionally make briquettes to 
test at a longer date, usually twenty-eight days, as by that 
means a corroboration of the opinion formed of the cement 
at the expiration of the seven days’ test may be obtained. It 
may not perhaps be apparent that it is absolutely necessary to 
make tests at two or more dates in order that the value of the 
cement may be arrived at, but it will be readily seen that the 
increase in strength between the several dates of testing gives 
an indication of its growth, and hence an approximation of its 
ultimate strength may be arrived at. 

It is difficult to define any hard and fast rule which should 
govern the increase in the strength of a cement between the 
three and seven days’ test. Many quick-setting cements will 
carry a tensile strain of 400 lbs. on the inch section at the 
expiration of three days from gauging, and will probably carry 
500 lbs. at the expiration of seven days ; this would show an 
increase of 25 per cent., and is perhaps as much as can be 
expected from a cement which develops a very high tensile 
strength at the early date. A slow-setting cement will probably 
at the three days’ test not carry more than 300 lbs. to the 
square inch, and perhaps 450 lbs. at the expiration of seven 
days from gauging, which would represent an increase in 
tensile strength of about 50 percent. It is also known from 
experience that most slow-setting cements will continue to 
increase in strength for a much longer period than the quicker 
setting ones, and consequently the slower-setting cements, 
under ordinary circumstances, will attain a greater ultimate 
strength. 

It will, therefore, be seen that if a slow-setting cement is 
required, it is not advisable to demand in a specification too 
high a tensile the early dates, and possibly 350 lbs. on 
the square inch at the seven days’ test is sufficient, whereas if a 
quick-setting cement is required, 400 lbs, is nothing too much 
to demand. Of course there are variations from’ this regular 
order of things, and sometimes a slow-setting cement may be 
found that carries 400 lbs. or 500 lbs. at the expiration of the 
three days’ test; also there are quick-setting cements that have 
a comparative low tensile strength at the early dates, but give 
indications of considerable growing powers; and it is only 
possible to say that any cements that develop abnormal 
strength, whether in excess or deficiency, should be looked 
upon. with a certain amount of suspicion until their properties 
and qualities are fully ascertained. 

Latterly, the author has had several specifications before 
him, which, in addition to naming the minimum strength at 
each date, have also defined the maximum. ‘This, no doubt, 
has been devised with the object of securing a certain good 
increase in strength between the several dates at which the 
cement is tested, but it seems almost needless to point out that 
such a specification defeats its own object, for whereas the best 
results of a cement can only be obtained by careful and proper 


c bs a+ 
strain at 


manipulation in the testing-room, a lower result may be easily 


! complications which are 


secured by indifferent or careless gauging. 

The sand test consists in gauging the cement with three 
parts of sand, which should be of approved quality, sifted to a 
certain size and properly washed and cleansed, but the diffi- 
culties of carrying out the test are many. Variations in the 
form and hardness of the grain of sand materially affect the 
result of the test, and the difficulties of manipulation and of 
making solid briquettes render it altogether an undesirable test 
to adopt, irrespective of which the test is a long one, the 
briquettes not being tested until twenty-eight days after 
gauging, and it is needless to say that in very many cases it 
would be impossible to wait that length of time to know the 
value of the material which it is’ required to use. In the 
author’s opinion cement should be tested by itself, not only 
because the manipulation is considerably simpler, but because 
it is unwise to introduce into a test extraneous matters and 
in themselves open to considerable 
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variation. If it is desired to ascertain the strength of a mortar 


compounded with an articular cement, then let the cement | , t c 1 SS LL 
e Aes : | described in the Proceedings of the American Society of Civil 


be gauged with those aggregates and sand which are to be 


used on the work; by this means some definite information | 
may be obtained as to the strength and binding power of the | 
mortar which is to be used; but to test a cement with what it | 
is pleased to call a normal or standard sand gives practically | 


no information in this direction, and simply tends to com- 
plicate and confuse an otherwise simple test. : 

The fineness to which a cement is ground materially affects 
its constructive value, but it is unnecessary to say much about 


it, as the principle of fine grinding is perfectly well understood. | 


Probably if a cement was ground to an impalpable powder the 
best results would be obtained, but as it is impossible for the 


ago is now in general use. The apparatus in which the test is 
carried out, and the means of carrying out the test, are fully 


Engineers, vol. xvii., November 1887, in a. paper which the 
author had the honour of communicating to that Society, 
headed “Portland Cement Testing.” Briefly, it is a vessel 
containing water, the water being maintained at an even 
temperature of about 110 to 115 degrees Fahr. ; there is a 
cover to the vessel, so that above the water there is a moist 


| atmosphere, which has a temperature of about 100 degrees 


Fahr. 
The manner of carrying out the test is by making a pat, in 
the manner already described, on a small piece of glass. 


| Immediately the pat is gauged it is placed on a rack in the 


manufacturer to produce this degree of fineness with the | 


machinery at his command except at great cost, it is not desir- | 
A cement that | 


able to demand’ such extremely fine grinding. 
will all pass through a sieve having 625 holes (25°) to the 
square inch, and which will leave a residue of from 5 to 8 per 
cent. when sifted through a sieve having 2,500 holes (50°) to 
the sguare’ inch »is for all practical constructional purposes 
ground fine enough. sa dinboedh 
It is now necessaty to refer to the property which it is 
essential that all cements should possess, viz. absolute freedom 
from all indications of either expansion or contraction, and 
that when once set it shall in no way alter its form, crack or 
disintegrate. Rte 
One of the peculiarities of Portland cemeat is that if its 


components are improperly proportioned, or its manufacture | 


has not been properly carried out, it may have a tendency after 


being gauged and mixed with water to crack, expand or dis- | 


integrate and fall into powder. This peculiarity is known 


under the cognomen of “blowing,” and when a cement is said | 
it means that after the | 
cement has been used it expands, cracks or disintegrates, destroy- | 


to “blow ” or to be a “ blowey cement,” 


ing the work in which it has been used. 

The cracks, however, which are seen in concrete work are 
not always due to the use of a “blowey cement,” but may be 
due to constructional causes or to the expansion and contrac- 


upper part of the vessel, and is there acted upon by the warm 
vapour rising from the hot water. When the pat is set quite 
hard it is taken off the rack and put bodily into the water, 
which, as has already been stated, is maintained at a tempera- 
ture of from 110 to 115 degs. Fahr., and in the course of twenty- 
four hours it is taken out and examined, and if found then to be 
quite hard and firmly attached to the glass, the cement may at 
once be pronounced sound and perfectly safe to use. If, how- 
ever, the pat has come off the glass, and shows cracks or 
friability on the edges, or is much curved on the under side, it 
may at once be decided that the cement in its present condi- 
tion is not fit for use ; the blowing, however, may only be due 
to the extreme freshness of the sample, and though a cement 
in its fresh condition is unfit to use, it may be a perfectly good 
cement when aged. And in order that a cement should not be 
condemned unjustly, it is advisable, in the event of a cement 
showing a tendency to blow on the first experiment, to lay 
some of it out in a very thin layer on a tray, sc that it may be 
thoroughly cooled, and in the course of a few days another pat 
should be made and treated in a similar manner. If this pat 
goes through the ordeal successfully, and is perfectly sound, it 


| may be fairly assumed that the cement only requires ageing to 


tion of the structure due to variations in temperature, or to the | 


natural contraction of the mass ; and a simple crack in a piece 
of concrete would hardly be indicative of a “ blowey cement” 
unless accompanied by other indications such as friability or 
absolute disintegration. 

Concrete or mortar again may disintegrate, crack and fall 
to pieces from other causes that the use of a “ blowey cement.” 


There are certain matters often present in aggregates which, | 


by not allowing the cement to set properly, are antagonistic to 


the production of a sound concrete or mortar : the principal of | 


these are dirt and loam, and there is no doubt in numerous 


instances the cement has been blamed when the real fault has | 


been either that the aggregate with which it was used was 


dirty or unsuitable, or that the concrete or mortar had been | 


improperly manipulated ; and a user of cement should be as 
careful in his use of aggregate, sand and water as he is in 
his choice of cement. The best aggregates are those 
which, while having ample strength, are somewhat irre- 
gular in form and slightly porous, and which have been 
carefully and thoroughly washed before being used. 


The | 


scope of this paper, however, does not extend to the choice of | 


aggregates and the manufacture of concrete ; but as these, if 
improperly selected and manipulated, may cause a failure, 


to allude to the subject. 

Returning, however, to the subject, a cement may blow 
within a few hours of its being gauged, or it may not blow until 
several months afterwards. A cement may blow when it is 
very fresh and newly ground, and will lose that tendency after 
it has become aged. Some cements will blow whether they 
are new or old. 

The cause of “blowing” in a cement is generally due to an 
excess of lime in its composition, or to an imperfect combina- 
tion of the lime with the silica and alumina. It may, however, 


basic materials unduly entering into the composition of the 
cement by the improper use of raw materials. One of these, 
magnesia, created a considerable scare a few years ago. 
Sulphate of lime or gypsum is another, which, although it has 
not attracted the attention of users like magnesia, is more often 
found in cements, and when in any considerable quantity, 
undoubtedly has a very great power of rendering a cement 
blowey. As previously stated, it is hardly fair to the user that 
he should be required to make himself az fact on the several 
causes which constitute a blowey cement ; it should ,be enough 
for him to determine, and be able to ascertain whether or no a 
cement is blowey, and leave it to the manufacturer to properly 
compound the cement and correct his manufacture. 

Several means have from time to time been devised for 
ascertaining within the limits of time of an ordinary test 
whether or no a cement is absolutely sound, and that process 
or test which was devised by the author some fourteen years 


be a perfectly useful one. If, on the other hand, the second 
test proves unsatisfactory, it would not be advisable to use the 
cement. A cement may show indications of blowing while it is 
on the rack in the moist heat of the vessel. If this happens, it 
is needless to say that no corroborative test is required; the 
cement must be absolutely worthless. 

The ordinary practice of carrying out this test is to make 
the pats in the morning at, say, ten or eleven o’clock, and to 
place them in the upper part of the vessel, and before leaving 
in the afternoon, say at five o'clock, to put them in the water 
underneath, and to examine them for soundness the next 
morning, so that in twenty-four hours after the receipt of a 
sample its soundness may be known. And the author feels 
sure that both users and manufacturers will agree with him in 
the importance and value of the test. 

It is hardly possible to dismiss the subject of the soundness 
of cement without reverting to a test that was suggested some 
three years ago by M. Deval, and which was reported upon by 
M. de Chatelaine, and known as the “hot test.” It consisted 
in gauging briquettes in the ordinary way, either neat or with 
sand, and when they were set placing them in water which was 
kept at a temperature of 80 deg. C. (ze. about 177 deg. Fahr.), 
and it was maintained that by so treating a briquette the 
strength due to twenty-eight days, as carried out in the ordinary 
way, was attained by this method in considerably less time, and 


| thereby the constructive value of a cement could be more 
irrespective of the quality of the cement, it seemed necessary | 


quickly ascertained. It was also maintained that this treatment 
of a cement determined whether it was a sound cement or not, 


| for if the briquettes did not stand this excessive temperature, 


but cracked or became soft, then it was asserted that the cement 
was an unsound one. ‘ 

When the author devised his apparatus for determining the 
soundness of a cement, which has already been described, he 
naturally had to make-a great number of experiments before 
deciding on a temperature which it was advisable to adopt, and 
he then found that although some cements would bear being 


, almost boiled, many cements that were in every respect good 
be due to other causes, as, for instance, to the presence of other | 


and sound cements would not stand the moist atmosphere and 


“subsequent warm bath if the temperature was higher than that 


which he adopts, viz. 116 deg. Fahr. for the bath. He therefore, 
when M. Deval’s test was made public, made a long series of 
experiments to satisfy himself that he had made no false 
deduction in his previous experiments. The conclusions which 


| he arrived at after these experiments with the “ hot test ” were 


the following :— 

1. That if a cement was really blowey his own apparatus 
showed it equally with the hot test. 

2.. That the enduration of a good cement was hastened as 
much, and sometimes more, by immersing the briquettes in 
water maintained at the comparatively low temperature of 
116 deg. Fahr., as when immersed in a bath at the enormous 
temperature of 177 deg. Fahr. 

3. That no “fully” limed as distinguished from “over” 
limed cements would withstand the “hot test,” but that all 
fully or over-clayed cements would stand it, and that con- 
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sequently the test acted prejudicially to what is accepted as a 


good cement and gave preference to the over-ciayed and quick- 
setting ones. : 

4. That nearly any cement that had been aged sufficiently 
would stand the hot test. 

As the result of these experiments the author came to the 
conclusion that the hot test could hardly be considered a satis- 
factory test, and as the test has not made any great headway with 
either users or manufacturers, it seems that the conclusion he 
arrived at was fully justified. 


In conclusion the author begs to submit the following notes | 


on sampling and cement-testing for the consideration of cement- 
users, The specification is one which he has now adopted for 


several years, and finds that it in every way satisfies the re- | 


quirements and insures the delivery of a good cement. 


Sampling.—When it is required to take a sample of cement | 


for testing, it is desirable, in order to secure a fair average 
sample, to take a small quantity from several out of every 
hundred barrels or sacks, or the equivalent in bulk, and mix 
them all well together before taking the quantity required for 
testing, the samples being taken well from the centre of the 
sacks, barrels or bulk, and not from the surface, as that portion 
may have been accidentally damaged. When sampling from 
fresh or new cement, it is always advisable to cool it by laying 
it out in athin layer for a few days before putting the test in 
hand. 

Gauging and Manitpulation.—To obtain the best results the 
minimum of water should in all cases be used when gauging 
cement. Small experimental pats should be made with a 
weighed quantity of cement and a measured quantity of water 
in order to determine the exact amount of water required to 
properly gauge the particular sample under consideration. 
Having arrived at this knowledge, a sufficient quantity of 


cement for filling a nest of moulds should.be weighed out and | 


the proper amount of water added thereto. 
gauged with a trowel to the proper consistency and filled into 
the moulds, being lightly rammed and gently shaken in order 
to remove all air-bubbles. The briquettes should then be 
smoothed off and placed on one side. The whole operation 
from the time of adding the water to the cement to placing the 
briquettes on one side should not exceed five or six minutes. 
The briquettes should be removed from the moulds at the 
expiration of twenty-four hours from gauging and placed in 
water, where they should remain until due for testing. It is 


customary to determine the tensile strength at the different | ™! M Ep SOINSs <3 zs 
| of the field of ‘‘ Ethics in Architecture, 


dates by the average of five briquettes at each date. 

Three pats should be made on pieces of glass or other non- 
porous substance, and their behaviour watched under the 
following conditions :—Pat No. 1 may be left in the air and 
No. 2 should be put in water as soon as it is set hard. Pat 


It should then be | 


length of time, but the author thinks he has already mentioned 
the most important, and is anxious not to encroach too far cn 
the time of the conference. He would, however, like to add 
that he fully appreciates the high honour which it has been his 
privilege to receive at the hands of the Board of Direction, and 
trusts that the somewhat discursive essay which he has presented 
may lead to such a discussion as will advance the knowledge 
of the manufacture and the use of Portland cement. 


ETHICS IN ARCHITECTURE.* 


oe asked a few weeks ago to prepare a paper for this 
V congress on “Ethics in Architecture,’ I said I would 
try todoso. I made my answer conditional, not only because 
I was not sure of either health or leisure to treat with any ap- 
proach to thoroughness a thesis so suggestive of many points 
of view and methods of treatment, but because I have been 
lately questioning the wisdom of wasting time and strength in 
multiplying utterance and duplicating ies within the Insti- 
tute, when there is so much hidden away in its pigeon-holes 
which only needs co-ordinate arrangement, condensation and 
publication to supply much of the demand among the more 
recent members of the Institute for needed information and 
encouragement, and to give them a substantial substructure 
from which to carry up their walls of refuge and their towers 
of defence ever higher and higher. The.Institute should not 
be a Sisyphus. 

For instance, with reference to this very subject suggested 
to me for treatment, some valuable. remarks were lately offered 
by Mr. Carrére in a few published pages referring to the ethics 
of architectural competitions, but his labours would doubtless 
have been enlightened and simplified, as he himself told me, 
had he known before doing his work that the Institute some 
seventeen years ago published a suggestive pamphlet of Pro- 
fessor Ware on the pros and cons of the questions involved in 
that branch of a large subject. A committee on ethics, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Sullivan, began in the Western Asso- 
ciation of Architects and continued within the Institute a survey 
of the subject in all its bearings on our art and practice, and, 
if 1 am not mistaken, the archives of the Architectural League 
of New York would not be found barren of valuabie points 


1I 
tl 


| on it. 


I shall not, therefore, on this occasion, undertake to do 
more than help, in some slight degree, to illustrate one corner 
by a single citation 


from my own practice. Several years ago there was published, 


| by request of the New York Chapter, a report of mine, as 


No. 3 should be treated in the apparatus for determining the | 


soundness of cement. 
SPECIFICATION. 

No. 1. Fimeness.—To be such that the cement will pass 
through a sieve having 625 holes (25*) to the square inch, and 
leave only 8 per cent. residue when sifted through a sieve having 
2,500 holes (50°) to the square inch. 

No. 2. Expansion or Contraction —That a pat made and 
submitted to moist heat and warm water at the temperatures 
and in the apparatus already described, shall show no signs of 
expansion or contraction (blowing) in twenty-four hours. 

No. 3. Zemnsile Strength.—Briquettes which have been 
gauged, treated and tested in the prescribed manner, to carry 
an average tensile strain, without fracture, of at least 250 lbs. 
per square inch at the expiration of three days from gauging ; 
and those tested at the expiration of seven days from gauging 
to show an increase of at least * per cent. over the strength of 
those at three days, but to carry an average tensile strain of at 
least 350 lbs. per square inch. 

The strain should be applied to the briquette at the rate of 
400 lbs. per minute. 

It is needless to say that it would be possible, without much 
difficulty, to continue the enumeration of the properties of 
cements and to discuss their peculiarities for a considerable 


* If a twenty-eight days’ test is required, the average tensile 
strength should be at least 450 Ibs. per square inch, and it must be 
noted that the increase in strength developed between the different 
dates is an indication of the growing strength of the cement, and admits 
of an approximation being formed of its ultimate strength; but it is 
impossible to lay down any hard and fast rule as to what the increase 
between the different dates should be; a slow-setting cement will 
probably increase 50 per cent. between the three and seven days’ test, 
and 25 per cent. between the seven and twenty-eight days, whereas a 
quick-setting cement may increase but very little. All cements should, 
however, show an appreciable increase in strength between the different 
dates, but as the increase in strength is not so great with quick-setting 
cements as with slow-setting ones, the tensile strength of a quick- 
setting cement should be greater at the shorter dates than a slow- 
setting one. All cements, more especially quick-setting ones, become 
slower setting and generally improve in tensile strength with age. 


|a fire in 


arbitrator between a firm of architects and a fire insurance 
company, who could not come to terms as to the value of pro- 
fessional drawings, the property of the former, destroyed by 
their offices, and insured, with all their other 


| professional effects, appliances and furniture, under a policy 


held from said company. Against the assumption of the 
company that the architect’s drawings and other documents 
should be viewed simply as so many copies of certain designs— 
copies easily replaceable from memory at nominal cost—I 
argued that they represented brain work (and, of course, 
behind that costly technical training) which would have to be 
done over again to produce the duplicates necessary for 
carrying on the current works to which they were related, the 
result being that the architects received the full sum | awarded, 


| or about two and one-half times as much as the company had 


offered in settlement. 

The case from which I am about to quote was also one into 
which I had been called to furnish expert opinion as to the 
value of plans and the other usual renderings in architectural 
service. Putting initials in the place of names and with- 
holding the precise date, my report on the questions at issue 
between the firm of architects who had called for my help and 
their opponents was as follows :— 

“New York, —, 1887. 

“To Messrs. A & Co., architects, and B, Esq., and C, Esq. 

“Gentlemen,—The undersigned has carefully investigated 
the questions at issue between Messrs. A & Co., architects, and 


| Messrs. B & C, to whom the former have been and now are 


rendering professional service. 

“ The undersigned finds that Messrs. A & Co. were em- 
ployed by the latter two gentlemen to design and supervise the 
erection of two first-class dwelling-houses, one for each, to be 
built on adjoining lots on the south side of Street, near 
the corner of Fifth Avenue. After the preparation and pre- 
sentation of a number of preliminary studies and alternative 
designs, complete drawings—plans, elevations, sections, &c.—- 
for each site were approved, the various specifications for all 
the different branches of work in both houses were adopted, 
the numerous necessary computations were made, figured 
working plans, including the framing plans and iron-beam 


_ _™ A paper by Mr. A. J. Bloor, read at the Congress of Architects 
in Chicago, 


were received, and the contracts were prepared and about to be 
signed, when Mr. C suddenly acquired title to a conuguous 
site, and it was simultaneously decided that his house shouid 
be built on it, not, as already planned for, attached to Mr. B’s, 
but entirely separate from it and with a lot between the two. 
It was also determined that both houses should be 18 inches 
wider than those first designed and computed for. This 
enlargeinent, in conjunction with the necessity of each house 
having its own two side walls, and not simply one side wall 
and its share of party wall, between the two, involved the 


study, recomputation and reproduction in new shape like the 
general drawings, facades, sections, framing plans, &c. The 
undersigned allows a deduction of five hundred dollars (500 
dols.) for this item, leaving a balance of twenty-five hundred 
dollars (2,500 dols.), at which figure he places the amount due 
to Messrs. A & Co, from Messrs. B and C for the new designs 
and descriptive drawings called for and furnished. 

“The new designs for Mr. C’s facade involved considerably 
more labour than that for Mr. B’s, as it had to be adapted to a 


| guast corner site instead of—as still continues to be the case 


necessity of doing the whole work above enumerated over | 
again, with the exception of the specifications; and these, in | 


fact, were not rewritten, though (the original documents having 
been mislaid) a mistaken claim—which might easily arise from 
@ pressure of business that existed in the office of Messrs. 
A & Co., or simply from defective memory—was made that they 
had been, in considerable part, rewritten. On the recovery of 
the original specifications—affording opportunity for a com- 
parison of them with the set which had remained on hand— 
this mistaken claim was, however, immediately withdrawn by 
Messrs. A & Co. 

“ On the other side, also, there has been a withdrawal of a 
claim previously made. Mr. B originally asserted that Mr. A 
(of the said firm of architects) announced before the second set 
of designs was started that only the value of clerical service 
would be charged therefore by his firm; but after the produc- 
tion of evidence Mr. B admitted that his memory had failed 
him as to date, and that nothing was said as to their cost till 
after the new plans, &c., were entirely completed. 


finished and the question of their cost came up, what he 
(Mr. A) really meant to convey was that the charge would be 
made rather in the nature of one for clerical service than in 
accordance with the proper and customary charge for the work 


represented by them, viz. preliminary studies, general drawings | 
and specifications—for which the said customary charge is two | 


and one-half (24) per cent. on the cost of the work. | But 
there was, it is admitted, no agreement at all as regards the 


new set of drawings, and it is, the undersigned has always | 


understood from legal experts, a well-recognised principle in 
law that where services asked for and rendered have not been 
preceded by a contract, then those services shall be paid for at 
customary rates, unless it can be proved that they have been 


rendered so unfaithfully and inefficiently as not to be worth | 


those customary rates. No such charge is made or implied in 
this case, nor could such a one for a moment bear expert 
scrutiny. On the contrary it is patent to the specialist in 
building design and operations that all the services rendered 
by the architects, Messrs. A. & Co., from the beginning, and 
not least for the work to suit the new conditions, have been of 
thorough character. Every part of the work has obviously 


been studied with all the accuracy, care and faithfulness due, | 


and some points have been projected on the boards with much 
moré than usual profusion; no less than seventeen different 
designs for the front facade having, first and last, been sub- 
mitted for consideration ; and all rendered on paper—most of 
them in colour and some in perspective—very effectively, even 
if not always very elaborately as to minutiz. In the case of 
the specific kind of services rendered by architects, it has, time 
and again, been decided in our courts that the charges recom- 
mended as proper by the American Institute of Architects are 
to be accepted as customary. 

“The contracts so far made (with Mr. D, builder) in 
the case under consideration, cover only the first stages 
of the work and represent only eighty thousand dollars 
(80,000 dols.), leaving still uncontracted for a great deal 
of finishing work, which the undersigned judges, from 


various precedents and data laid before him by Messrs. | 


A & Co.—and which are confirmed by his own experience in 
similar cases within his own practice—will, when covered by 
contract, carry the figures up to nearly double that amount, or, 
say, in round numbers, to one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars (120,000 dols.). This sum at two and one-half (23) 
per cent.—the customary rate for the services in question— 
would yield a commission to Messrs. A & Co. of three 
thousand dollars (3,000 dols.) for their new work done on 
account of the two houses, as enlarged and separated from 
each other by a vacant lot, instead of simply by a party wall. 


If it should be objected that the agreement for the similar | 


services rendered on behalf of the first submitted and accepted 
designs was at a lower rate than this, the answer is obvious 
that, far from that fact affording ground for further discount, it 
furnishes only the more reason why subsequent work should 
be better paid. Because a merchant occasionally, for tem- 
porary purposes, marks down a portion of his goods, it 
does not. follow that he should dispose of his whole stock 
at a sacrifice. But from this amount must be deducted 
the value of the specifications, which it is acknow- 
ledged did not require the successive processes of | re- 


And Mr. A, | 
on this point, claims not only that there was no pre-arrange- | 
ment as to terms, but that after the new set of drawings were | 


| in behalf of his client. 


regarding Mr. B’s—to an inside one. This being the fact, the 
undersigned adjudges that Mr. B should not be called on to 
pay as much as Mr. C of the specified sum, and the under- 
signed therefore sets the difference of value in the services 
rendered to each at two hundred and fifty dollars (250 dols.), 
making Mr. C’s share of the whole amount—z.e, of twenty-five 
hundred dollars (2,5co dols )—to be paid to Messrs. A & Co. in 
full for their additional work, thirteen hundred and seventy- 
five dollars (1,375 dols.), and Mr. B’s eleven hundred and 
twenty-five dollars (1,125 dols.).—Respectfully submitted, 
: A ls BLOOR. 

Messrs. B and C had on their side also called for the pro- 
fessional advice of an architect, Mr. E, with whom, before 
writing the above report, I had examined the various drawings 
and other documents from which our data toward forming our 
opinions in the matter were to be drawn. 

I may mention that one of his principals, Mr. C, is a pro- 
minent lawyer, and it was not surprising, therefore, that on pre- 
senting my report Mr. E should not only dissent from its pro- 
positions and conclusions, putting his award at not much more 
than one-sixth of mine, but should employ such arguments in 
his principal’s behalf as would naturally be furnished by a 
counsel—whose duty it is to present a case in the light most 
favourable to his client—particularly, according to popular 
practice, if his clierit should be himself. I need not detain you 
with these arguments, especially as—so I was afterwards 
informed—a settlement was made in accordance with my view 
of the circumstances. But Mr. E having, in his letter to me, 
rested much of his case on the jury-of-tradesmen ground tha 
Messrs. A & Co. should charge for their work of alteration on 
the basis of the value of their draughtsmen’s time and office 
expenses, and (while admitting that “every architect will, in 
making his plans, always take the interior decoration into con- 
sideration ”), having at the same time stated that to charge for 
preliminary study of decorative work at higher rates than for 
other branches of architectural design seemed “to [his] ideas 
perfectly ludicrous.” I took occasion to rejoin as follows :— 

“J am glad, for the sake of your future prospects as a 
practitioner, that you recognise the propriety of ‘every good 
architect, in making his plans, always taking the interior decora- 
tion into consideration.’ If an architect does not, from the first 
moment of handling a new commission involving decoration, 
take the last touch of that decoration, as well as the first 
foundation-stone of the proposed structure, into consideration, 
I do not envy his clients, nor such portion of the public as 
enters within his clients’ gates. And, moreover, I must express 
my sympathy for them if such decorative work as you do design 
is justly rateable at the same price as the voids and solids you 
Jay out in plan and section, and I can only hope for their sakes 
that as you gain experience and practice you will not, either of 
your own motion or through the inspiration of others, find it 
‘perfectly’ or even remotely ‘ludicrous’ to charge for the 
general consideration of decorative work many times over 
what you charge for the same preliminary processes applied to 
the statics of the skeleton work of construction. Whether 
therefore certain sketches for interior staircases, fireplaces or 
what not were projected as regards dimensions, for the original 
designs, for the subsequent alternatives or even for preceding 
and altogether distinct commissions, or whether they or similar 
finishing work were never projected beyond the brain of the 


| designer of the exsemdble, does not in the least affect the prin- 
| ciple of the matter. 


It is not obligatory on, or usual for, a law- 
yer at the beginning of a case to embody on foolscap all the 
arguments he intends before he gets through with it to plead 
No less in fact than in propriety, his 
fee is in proportion to his presumed professional equipment, to 
the legal knowledge he is known or supposed to possess, and 
to his availability for projecting that knowledge from his 
memory or his records when need be. On the ground you are 
trying to establish all this would be left out of account, and he 
would be paid simply for the sheet of paper which he uses as 
the vehicle for one or more of his memoranda and for the time 
of the copyist to whom he dictates or hands his rough draft. 

“ Part passu, the architect gets paid for all the varying but 
cognate processes to which, in a given commission, he must 
have devoted consideration, and just as much so for what 
remains a merely mental conception as for what is reduced to 
shape on the drawing-board. The mechanical rendering of 
his conception on paper by his assistants and draughtsmen is 
of very inconsiderable value compared to that capital of 


‘ professional education and experience on which he has drawn 
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and to the brain-work he has done in applying these to the 
study of the specific questions he has had before him. This 
still leaves out of the question the value of that artistic quality 
and that rare creative faculty which, in greater or less degree, 
must belong to every real architect, and which permits the 
practitioner whose opportunities have enabled him to impress 
the public with the fact of his possessing them in large degree 
to charge far beyond the rates, which are but the minimum 
rates, published by the American Institute of Architects. 


| It had a tower called Mador’s Tower (so Leland told us), while 


“ Moreover, as architects, for reasons so obvious to the | 


building expert that I need not waste time in reminding you of 
them, get many times over the percentage for designing the 
decoration of their work that they do for designing its lay-out, 
it must be evident to the most ordinary apprehension that I am 
much within the limits of moderation when I include the 
conception of decorative accessories within the rate I assign 
for the rendering of the statical work, viz. 23 per cent. on the 
whole proposed cost of the two houses according to the new 
designs, less the value of new specifications. — 4 

“T am unable, therefore, to see any propriety in my receding 
from any of the positions I took in my previous communication. 
They were all well considered. My principals have, of course, 
the privilege of compromising with yours, if, to save time anc 
trouble and the possible straining of current relations, they 
think best ; but it is not my place to advise them to do so, for 
it is my opinion, formed from experience in similar cases, that 
in a legal process they would be sustained, under adequate 
expert testimony, in the claims I have made for them. In 
addition to what I have said I will only, in a more personal and 
informal way advert to the great responsibility assumed by an 
architect in belittling the value of professional service, and 
especially to the suicidal policy of lending any hand in cutting 
down the customary rates of his fellow practitioners. It is a 
dangerous piece of business to play with a two-edged sword, 
It is impossible to tell when, in the whirligig of business trans- 
actions, one’s own time may come to have it turned against 
oneself.” 

In conclusion, let me remind you that, when I began, I gave 
you to understand that | would, for the present at least, yield 
but a few rays towards the enlightenment of the wide and often 
darkly-shadowed field of “Ethics in Architecture.” Among 
the several points of view from which the value of an architect's 
renderings are approached, the majority of practising architects 
doubtless regard as not the least important those which affect 
the question of “ Ethics in Architecture.” 


OSWESTRY CASTLE. 


T the meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Association 

in Oswestry the most important of the papers read was 

one by the town clerk, Mr. Parry-Jones, on the history of the 
Castle, of which building only a few stones remain. He said 


the Bailey Head, as we now termed it, formed the ballium, or 
courtyard. The barbican, or outer gate, where the maimed and 
blind were relieved, would be situate on the site of the mound 
in Castle Street, cleared away about thirty years ago, and thus 
called “ The Cripple Gate.” It was probably approached by a 
bridge over the moat, which ran across the site of the new 
municipal buildings, as was found to their cost when the foun- 
dation was being laid last year, for it was damp with the 
moisture of bygone ages and full of the bones of Medizval 
horses and heel-taps of Elizabethan shoes, and no explanation 
could be given of a singular layer or stratum of leather chip- 
pings, about 20 feet in length and 6 inches deep, which was 
found many feet below the surface. 

The first mention of Oswestry Castle by name, so far as he 
could gather, was contained in a French metrical romance of 
the doings of Fulk Fitzwarine, a Norman noble. It told the 
story of William the Conqueror’s visit to the Welsh border in 
1068. After describing how the Conqueror relieved the 
besieged garrison of Shrewsbury, and swept the Welsh border, 
and how he then came to a ruined city, which was clearly Old 
Oswestry, the lecturer said William’s cousin, Payn Peveril, with 
fifteen knights around him, fought the giant Geomagog, who 
was guarding a treasure of “oxen, cows, swans, peacocks, 
horses and all other animals made of fine gold, and there was 
a golden bull which told the events which were to come.” 
Whether the treasure still remained buried in Old Oswestry 
the chronicler failed to tell, and the chronicler said that William 
gave the castle to one of his knights, Alan Fitz Flaad. 
But the Christian knight conquered, and the chronicler 


proceeded in a passage which Mr. Wright thus trans- 
lated :—“ The king called a knight, Alan Fitz Flaen, 
and gave him the little castle with all the honour 


appertaining to it, and from this Alan came all the lords 
of England who have the surname of Fitz Alan. Subse- 
quently this Alan caused the castle to be much enlarged.” 
This was the first mention of Oswestry Castle in history—if 
history it were—but Eyton showed that although Alan was 
actually Lord of Oswestry, it was not until many years after 
William’s death, Humphrey Lloyd, the Welsh historian of 
Elizabeth’s reign, in quaint language tells us what is probably 
the real story :—‘‘ The Normans having gotten into their hands 
all the lands and livings of the nobilitee of England began to 
spie into the commodities of Wales, and seeing that Robert 
Fitzhaman and the other knights that went with him had sped 
so well they made suite to the King to graunt them the lands 
of the Welshmen. Thereupon the King thinking that the best 
waie for him, as well as to encourage them to be more willing 
to serve him, as also to provide for them, graunted to divers of 
his nobles sundrie Counties in Wales to hold of him by knights 


| service as followeth, Roger Montgomery, Earl of Arundel and 


that the mound on which the building stood was described by | 


Leland as artificial, and Pennant also referred to it as an 
“artificial mound.” Mr. Parry-Jones said the recent excava- 


tions showed that while it was probable that the site had been | 
| Earl Roger richly endowed his Sheriff Warin (surnamed the 


covered with the rubbish of ages, yet the mound itself was 
natural, and was the highest available ground in the borderland, 
to which the fertile plain of Shropshire gradually sloped. Mr. 
Clark, writing in “ Archzologia Cambrensis,” says :—‘ The 
castle mound, though standing on high ground, is wholly 
artificial andrather oval at its summit, which is about 60 feet 
by 100 feet. It is about 30 feet high and perhaps 200 feet in 
diameter. On its table top are some fragments of masonry 


composed of large rolled boulders laid in a thick bed of mortar, 


very rude, but very strong work. One fragment, which in 
places is about 8 feet thick, is 9 or 1ofeet high, and near it are 


two other large masses, one of which, at least, is overthrown. 
The keep was of the shell type, and probably polygonal. There | 


seems to be a further trace of masonry at the south-west side. 
The entrance, probably, was on the south-west side. It is 
probable that the masonry remaining is the work of William 
Yitzalan in 1155.” 

From the summit of Cyrnybwch one could see what must 
have been the strength of the position in days before gun- 
powder was invented. The incursions of the Welsh 


Salop.” Earl Roger, in his turn, conferred the Hundred of 
Mersete, comprising Oswestry, upon Warin as Sheriff of Salop. 
An English sheriff, it has been said, “fills an office as thank- 
less as it is unlaborious, as involuntary as it is irrespon- 
sible,” but the Norman sheriff or vicomte was a provincial 
Minister nobly born, highly trusted and munificently rewarded. 


Bald), and gave him his niece in marriage. He is said to have 
been “little in body but great in soul.” He died in 1085, and 
his widow married Rainald, another Norman noble; but she 
kept her first husband in mind, for she “‘ gave for his soul a 
house in Shrewsbury, and covenanted that she herself living in 
the said house as tenant to the abbey, she would provide 


| candles to light the church every night for the whole year.” 


into | 


Salop could be repelled from it, and shelter could be given | 


under its walls while the villages of the plain were being | 


ravaged by the spoilers, and if Wales were to be invaded by 
the route of either the Dee, the Ceiriog, or the Severn, its 
fortress served as a rallying-ground for the English forces. 
late as the Commonwealth, Oswestry Castle was described as 
the “Key of Wales,” and its possession was coveted alike by 
Norman warrior and Welsh patriot. The castle must have 
been of considerable size to have contained so large a garrison 
as was afterwards mentioned, but it had been so completely 
destroyed that it was difficult to trace its outline. 
plan of the castle left, but a sepia sketch by W. Williams (an 


artist of the Jast century) represented a castellated structure of | 


somewhat unimposing aspect, with an outer gate and drawbridge, 


So | 


We had no | 


This Rainald was the Rainald mentioned in Domesday Book, 
and probably he added to the castle then in existence. His 
successor was the Alan Fitz Flaad he had mentioned, whose 
connection with his predecessor was obscure. The crest of the 
Fitz Alans, the Lords of Oswestry, was a “ white horse.” Sir 
Walter Scott, in “The Monastery,” has a statement that Walter 
Fitzalan’s father “obtained from William the Conqueror the 
castle of Oswestry in Shropshire,” and became steward or 
seneschal to David I., King of Scotland, and was known as 
“Walter the Steward,” which was evéntually corrupted into 
“Stewart,” and he then traced the connection of Walter Fitzalan 
with the Stewart family, and showed that from him the 
Stewart family and the present Royal family derived their 
ancestry. Oswestry was the headquarters of Henry II. when, 
in 1165, he attempted to subject Wales to the English crown. 
Archbishop Baldwin and Giraldus visited Oswestry to preach 
the crusade, and had an interview with William Fitzalan and 
the Welsh princes. King John drove Llewelyn into the moun- 
tains. When the Fitzalan heir came of age he was fined 
10,000 marks by John. The third John Fitzalan died in 1272, 
and again the Crown took possession of the castle and its lands. 
Edward I. visited Oswestry in 1282, no doubt to ascertain 
how the fortifications which he had ordered were being carried 
out. In 1302 Richard Fitzalan, the then lord, died, and an 
inquisition being made of his properties, it was certified that 
Oswestry Castle was “of no nett value because of the great 
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expenses more than 20/. per annum, attendant on its main- 
tenance.” | In 1324 the new Earl of Arundel granted two shops 
“to ovr burgesses of Oswaldstree, situated in the row which is 
called Legges Street betwixt the shops of the sons of Richard 
the Stranger, and the tenement of William son of William the 
baker.” Richard II. held a Parliament at Shrewsbury, pro- 
bably in order to inspect the Fitzalan estates he had seized, 


| sausage meat. 


which was adjourned to Oswestry, where one of the most | 


memorable and dramatic scenes in the pages of Shakespeare 
took place. 


With the king were the two bitter foes the Dukes | 


of Hereford and Norfolk, the former better known as Harry | 


Bolingbroke. 
appealed to the king, who ordered them to 
out at Coventry. 


fight their quarrel 


Shakespeare began his play of Richard 1]. | 


wich the scene, but by a poetical 1 cense made it take place in | € t 
| steep sides of the castle hill when there was no wall in the 


the Tower of London instead of Oswestry Castle. 


It was during his visit and tefore the Parliament closed | 


that Richard II. granted the first royal chatter to Oswestry, 
which was still in possession of the town and ornamented by a 
fine initial illuminated portrait of the king. Richard II. created 
the “ Principality of Chester” and the incorporation with it of 
Oswestry and a number of places in the Marches. Sub- 


sequently there was a revocation of this grant by Henry IV. | 


Oswestry was unfortunate in the year 1400, when Owen 
Glyndwr seized the town. It was said that the title “ Pentre- 
poeth,” or “hot town,” was due to a calamity, for Oswestry was 
nearly totally destroyed by fire during the wars of the Welsh 
people. 
ceedings of a suit in which the Earl of Arundel was plaintiff 
and Meredyth ap Howel defendant, in which the Earl com- 
plained “that the said Meredyth without authority or assent of 
the said Lord by force entered the Castell of Oswestre in the 
March of Walys and desired entry to the Lord’s servants. My 


In 1519 there was an entry in the Star Chamber pro- | 


Lord knowing that sent to the said Meredith to avoid the said | 


Castle, at last he was avoided. Then my Lord appointed one 
Ievan Lloyd a substanycall Gentleman constable there, when 


| less account. 
| period, even though he be himself in turn affected by it. 


he came to enter and his patent proclaimed in the Court there | 


after the custom the said Meredith with others with him set on 
the said Lloyd and his followers and killed and murdered 
them.” 

Castle and entered and took away stuff therefrom, and took 
Ievan Lloyd’s brother and robbed and spoyled him and kept 
him in prison.” 

Edward Lloyd, of Llwynymaen, near Oswestry, a descendant 
of the crusader Mewrig Lloyd, was constable of Oswestry 
Castle under either Thomas Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel, who 
died in 1525, or his son William, who died in 1543. Philip, 
the last Arundel, who was made territorial Lord of Oswestry, 
met with a sad fate. He was one of the greatest scholars of 
his day. He died in the Tower of London in 1595, not without 
suspicion of having been poisoned. In 1603 James I. granted 
by letters patent the lordship, manor and castle of Oswestrie, 
to Philip’s half brother, Thos. Howard, Earl of Suffolk, one of 
the captains in the fleet which defeated the Armada. Early in 
1645 they were told that “ Lord Capel went lately to Oswestrie 
with 1,000 horse and dragoones to fortifie the towne, and told 
the inhabitants that it must be entrenched and strengthened, 
because he heard that some rebels were coming from London 
into that country.” On the other side the Parliament was not 
less active. On June 11, 1645, it appointed Sir Thomas Myd- 
delton of Chirk Castle to be sergeant-major general for the 
six counties of North Wales, and the Earl of Denbigh lieu- 
tenant-general of Stafford, Chester and Salop. On Tuesday, 
September 11, 1643, Wem was captured from the Royalists, 
and became the Parliamentary headquarters for Salop. Lord 
Capel with his army, 4,000 strong, attacked Mytton, who had 
only 300 men, but he repelled the aitack with the invaluable 
aid of the women of Wem, whereupon it was said :— 


The women of Wem, and a few musketeers, 
Beat Lord Capel and all his cavaliers, 


In the spring of 1644 Myddelton determined to take action. 
His friend Mytton had already tried to obtain possession of 
Oswestry Castle by stratagem. The governor, Lloyd, a 
descendant of the crusader Lloyd, one of the Lloyds of Llwyny- 
maen, was described as being of a “convivial turn.” Mytton 
induced a friend of the governor to ask him to dinner, the 
scheme being to seize him and carry him to the gates of the 
castle and call upon the garrison to surrender. Lloyd accepted 
the invitation, but on the way met a couple of Parliamentary 
scouts, who were captured, and, as the chronicler told, “the 
treachery was confessed and discovered to the governor, who 
suddenly returned home and secured the town.” His careless- 
ness, however, got known, and a governor was appointed in his 
stead. He then described how the Royalist governor destroyed 
the parish church and “imbezzled the organ,” and gave a short 
account of the siege and capture of the town by surprise by the 
Parliamentary army under the Earl of Denbigh and Thomas 
Mytton. x 

The late Mr. Charles S:ibine, sen., told him many years 
ago that one day he was ia an old house, now pulled down, in 


After this Meredith and his followers “ besieged the | 


On March 19, 1398, in Oswestry Castle, they | 


the Horse Market, in which an old woman was cutting up 
He observed that the “board” on which she 
was cutting looked very old, and upon taking’ it up saw that 
there was a representation of the Fitzalan horse upon it. 
“Where did you get that from?” he said. The old lady 
replied, “It issaid that came out of the castle when it was 
pulled down.” Mr. Sabine purchased the board and had it 
placed at the head of his drawing-room mantelpiece’ at 
Carreglwyd. This was probably the only relic.of the castle 
still in existence, except the few rugged and shapeless stones to 
be seen. The castle probably did not disappear all at once. 
The records showed at the beginning of the present century the 
wall round the bottom of the castle bank was built at the cost of 
the Corporation, and many of them were old enough to 
remember how they used to “toboggan” up and down the 


Horse Market. The Jate Mr. Chas. Sabine, sen., was instru- 
mental in rescuing the hill from the hands of the spoilers, and 
induced a number of leading Oswestrians to form a fund to 
purchase it from the trustees of Mr. Venables to whom it 
belonged, but again “the Castle Bank,” as it was called, fell 
into a neglected condition, and finally it was reserved for the 
present mayor, Mr. Corrie, officially to receive the Bank from its 
Jate owners and to dedicate it to the public of Oswestry for ever. 


SOME MASTERS OF ORNAMENT.—IV.* 
(Continued from page 125.) 


ey discussing the masters of ornament I have found it con- 

venient to group them according to period. From towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century they form themselves, as 
will be seen, more than ever into groups. It is not meant by 
that to imply, however, that the individuality of the artist is of 
It is the artist who determines the style of the 


Style rather forms itself than is formed. And it forms itself 
among a people very much as it forms itself in a workshop. 
Those of you who are workers know how that comes about. 
Wherever a number of men are employed some one of them is. 
likely to be stronger than the rest—it is only in their mediocrity 
that men are equal : that a stronger man strikes out a line more 
or less his own, and his mates take up his manner, form them- 
selves upon it and work in it as best they can. And so fora 
while he sets the style of that workshop; possibly it lingers 
long after he has left the shop until there come another strong 
man, whose individuality asserts itself ; he modifies the current 
style, developes it perhaps, perhaps transforms it, and his 
fellows follow him. The world is only a larger workshop. 
There, too, the strong men set the fashion, and the rest follow 
it until there arrives another man strong enough to give it a 
bias in his direction. Only, as in the workshop, there are other 
considerations to be taken into account besides the artist—the 
nature of the industry in which he is engaged, the scientific 
and mechanical developments affecting it, the conditions of 
trade, and very especially the personality of the employer or 
manufacturer—so with regard to the period, the style of work 
depends also largely upon the state of affairs, political, social 
and economical, to say nothing of the court and the king. 
These are always important factors in the development of art 
and style. 

Suppose we were to attempt to classify art some otherwise 
than according to style—say to classify it geographically—we 
should soon come round to precisely the same result ; we should 
find that the progress of art in any particular town or district 
was due to the imitation of some exceptionally gifted artist, 
who formed a school around him, which school under the 
patronage of prince, pope, doge or, it may be, municipality, 
perfected and spread itself. 

There were always individuals, and always will be, who are 
not in sympathy with their contemporaries, men born before 
their time or after, men “not in the movement,” as we Say. 
But the stronger of these sway the movement in their direction, 
backward or forward, to one side or the other, and the weaker 
of them working alone are ineffective and count for very much 
less than they would have done had there been a group of them 
to work together in a body. And so it comes about that, 
although the art of a period is essentially the art of the artists 
living at that time, we christen it very often after the name of 
the reigning sovereign, because the artists are many and the 
king is one, because they are more or less unknown, and there 
isno mistake about his identity, because, in short, it is con- 
venient to do so and we are lazy. 

As we near the latter half of the seventeenth century there 
is more excuse than ever for naming the style after the monarch. 
Louis XIII. indeed counts personally for nothing ; the influence 
of the court upon art in his reign is the influence of Marie de 
Médicis, of Anne of Austria and of Richelieu—her right hand ; 


* From a Cantor Lecture by Mr, Lewis F. Day, published in the 
Fournal of the Society of Aris. 
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but with Louis XIV. it was different.. He was an exceptional 
man placed in an exceptional position. : 

Versailles is the complete expression of the king, and of the 
style Louis XIV., so far as it represents him ; but it was some 
time before this full and florid development was arrived at. 
Before that there was a more serious, a more dignified and a 


less pretentious form of design under his reign—so-called, but | 


when it was really Mazarin who ruled. The cardinal had natu- 
rally a leaning to the art of his own country. I: was he who 


introduced into France those Italian arts and artificers who | 


afterwards went to form the nucleus of the Gobelins, which 


one can hardly doubt that what is more sober in the earlier 
development of the Louis XIV. style is due in great measure 


to the influence of the cardinal minister. ¥ 
It is due also in part to an artist whom he employed, Simon 


Vouet. 


Belonging as he does strictly to the period of Louis | 


XIII. (he lived only a few years under the regency of the queen | 


mother) his design has yet so little in common with the art 
characteristic of the period, it is so little Flemish, so much 
more directly inspired by Italian Renaissance, that one must 


begins, and a French style forms itself once more. 
surprising he was free from Flemish influence ; he studied for 
fifteen years in Italy, and on his return to Paris, famous already, 


he naturally did not adopt the Netherlandish style in vogue but | 


set the fashion of Italian art. Vouet was master of most of the 


masters of his day. 
king ; he worked for Anne of Austria and for Richelieu, and 


eventually for Mazarin ; and it is due to him, I take it, that the 
painted decoration of his time was so much lighter, more grace- 
ful and altogether more beautiful than what was being done in 
wood or stone. 

Vouet makes, for the first time in French Renaissance, that 
abundant use of floral detail in association with more conven- 
tional scrollwork, which becomes by-and-by a characteristic of 
the period of the Grand Monarque. One sees in him, too, the 
forerunner of Le Pautre and Berain, both of whom he seems to 
have influenced. He is in fact the precursor of the style Louis 
XIV. 

The king found his artistic mouthpiece in Le Brun, who in 
his turn acted king over contemporary artists. 
among them men too superior to himself in powers of design 


to have their individuality altogether suppressed, and we trace | _ 
| doubt, of overbearing monarchy—pretentious, proud, inflated, 


accordingly, in the work with which Le Brun’s name is associ- 
ated a distinct difference, according as it was done by Le 
Pautre or by Berain. 

Le Pautre is apparent in the earlier work, characterised by 
a certain pomp and splendour but not yet by pomposity. The 
first thing Le Pautre did to attract any attention was to engrave 
some studies of ancient Roman work made by his master, 
Adam Philippon, and it is supposed that he journeyed with him 
to Rome. At any rate he was imbued with the Roman spirit, 
and something of the large style of the real Roman scroll re- 
mains in his own designs, and is characteristic of him. Cer- 
tainly no one for some generations before him had treated the 
foliated scroll in so large and even noble a manner.as he did. 
There is often something quite majestic about the sweep of his 
‘scrolls, which were really what he called them, @ Zz Romaine. 

It was by his father’s trade of cabinetmaking that Le Pautre 
began ; but under Adam Philippon he soon made himseif felt, 
and his engraved designs had a very great influence upon con- 
temporary work, and especially upon that of his brother 
Antoine, the architect. 

There is not very great variety in the work of Le Pautre; 
within certain limits he was facile and fertile beyond rivalry. 
The designs he produced were innumerable ; with the aid of 
his son Pierre he published some 2,000. He adopted the old 
motifs, and used what I may call the old: properties—stiff 
wreaths of laurel leaves, swags of fruit upheld by grotesques, 
masks or cockle shells, and he introduced little boys or “ putti” 
without stint. The king liked this infant life ; his instructions 
were, ‘il faut de ’enfance répandre partout.” The lines of Le 
Pautre’s architecture are not different from those of his con- 
temporaries, only less heavy. He designed mainly for relief, 
for plaster, woodwork and furniture. His work, it may be said, 
sums up the interior decoration of the first half of the reign. 

In the second half of it, as I have said; it was Jean Berain 
who most influenced style. His design has not the majesty of 
Le Pautre’s—solemnity was not in his way at all. On the con- 
trary, his is the gaiety of the century; the lighter, the more 
fantastic the work the better it suited him. 

Berain worked chiefly on the flat. But it was not in his 
most ambitious compositions that he was happiest. His ceil- 


ings and such like are comparatively ordinary ; on the other | 


and, his designs for costume fand scenery for the opera (on 
which he was always more or less engaged) were fanciful, as 
became their purpose and always pleasing. Indeed, in much 
of his ornament, of whatever kind, there is an element of the 
fantastical which suggests, and not remotely, the footlights. 
The architecture, for example, which he introduces into his 


It is not | 


He was painter by appointment to the | 


But there were | 


| owed something to him. 


designs (if one can call it architecture) is such as one could 
paint, but not by any means construct ; it floats more or less in 
the air, and belongs in fact entirely to the region of fancy. 

Berain designed for most things in his time—furniture, 
faience, ironwork, tapestry and whatever went to festive show. 
Subtler, freer, more sprightly than his compeers, he exercised 
extraordinary influence upon them—in fact, his influence on 
ornament was paramount with that of Le Brun himself in 
painting. ' : 

The painted ornament in the Galerie d’Apollon at the 
Louvre is almost entirely to be attributed to him. The style of 


Colbert placed eventually under the direction of Lebrun ; and the famous pottery at Kouen (with its lambrequins and lace- 


like pattern) is indirectly, if not directly, his. Boulle certainly 
French Renaissance ornament was, 
perhaps, never more French than in Berain’s hands, which is 
one reason, no doubt, why (for all his ability) there is little in it 
which appeals very strongly to the sterner British taste. 

I have purposely deterred any mention. of Ch. le Brun 
because, although he was the master spirit of the period. 

The painter who, son of a not very distinguished sculptor, 


| couldraise himself to the position occupied by Le Brun, must have 


say it is with Vouet the reaction against Netherlandish art | been a remarkably capable man ; but, so far from classing him 


as some do as the greatest decorator France has ever produced, 
I should say that he was the greatest administrator of decora- 
tion, and that it was by his administrative faculty that he 
prevailed, and managed to impose himself upon his period. 
For my own part, I can see in his design little but swagger. I 
find in it a would-be strength that is only heavy, a would-be 
grandeur which is only grandiose, a would-be depth of colour 
which results only in darkness, a would-be gorgeousness which 
is only gaudy, a would-be regality which is royal only if we 
accept Louis XIV. as a type of what is kingly. 

As for the detail of Le Brun’s design, it is as dull as a court 
of ceremony. But that the man was a master of administra- 
tion there is no doubt. Whatever we may think of him as an 
artist, his ability as editor is beyond dispute. He was fortunate, 
of course, in his contributors. There was Le Pautre, on whom 
he could rely for modelling, Berain for ornament, Le Notre for 
gardening, Boulle for furniture, Claude Ballin for goldsmith’s 
work ; yet all these, and more, he was able to hold in hand. 
This servant of the sun was able to pose as himself a sun 
round which these brilliant luminaries moved, as though they 
had been lesser lights. 

To Le Brun we owe Versailles, a typical expression, no 


every way excessive. It is impossible to be interested in this 
confusion of detail, these garlands of fruit, these horns of 
abundance, these trophies of war, these figures emblematic of 
victory, these personifications of rivers crossed by conquering 
armies, this cheap magnificence in gilt stucco; one has to 
get over the oppressive showiness of it, the boredom of it all, 
before one begins to recognise the art which went to all this 
bombast. 

A great part of the furniture of the period was gilded, and 
in shape what the French call do72d¢, bellied out, that is to say, 
in large undulating lines calculated to display to most effect the 
gilding. The exception to this was in the case of that inlaid 
furniture which Boulle and his sons brought to such perfection 


| that thenceforth inlay in brass and tortoiseshell goes by the 


name of ‘* Boulle-work.” As a matter of fact, Boulle did not 
confine himself in the least to those materials; he worked 
equally in ebony and pewter, for example, but the fashionable 
form of inlay was in brass and tortoiseshell. 

You know how such inlay is done. A sheet of tortoiseshell 
and a sheet of brass are pasted together (or several sheets of 
each it may be), and with a fret-saw the design is cut out; the 
slices of veneer are then separated, and the veneers of brass 
and tortoiseshell inlaid one into the other, so that out of two 
sheets of veneer you get two panels, the one inlaid with brass 
in tortoiseshell, the other inlaid with tortoiseshell in brass— 
“buhl” and “counter” they are called. It is obvious that, in 


| a design made merely with a view to the pattern in brass on 


tortoiseshell the counterpart, with the pattern in tortoiseshel 
on brass, would not be very happy; and, indeed, the mos 
ingenious designer would find it difficult to devise a pattern 
which came out equally well either way. But by counter- 
changing the effect in the design itself, and making it appear 
partly in brass on tortoiseshell, partly in tortciseshell on brass, 
the difficulty is greatly obviated, and we find that Boulle relied 
accordingly very much upon such counterchange in his design, 
and that the proceeding is, in fact, very characteristic of his 
work, You see it in the panel in the lower part of the piece of 
furniture on the screen. 

Boulle’s ornament has the merit of seeming always to belong 
to the space it occupies. If he had ever any difficulty in filling 
a shape, he never lets you see that it was a trouble to him. 
His scrolls are graceful, firmly drawn, vigorous, varied and 
alive ; and he has a way of correcting them by straight lines, 
in the form, for example, of threads of husks hanging down, 
which help the composition very much. Boulle’s ornament 
always looks as if he enjoyed drawing it, 
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I have said that one characteristic of the period was the 
introduction among the scrollery of floral ornament, as may be 
seen in the work of Vouet, Berain, Boulle and others. ‘This 
naturalistic bias of the period is best illustrated by Jean 
Vanquer, of Blois, who published a couple of volumes of 
designs, entitled respectively “A Book of Flowers” and “A 
Book of Vases.” It is rather an evasion than a solution of the 
difficulty of ornamental design to introduce vases and baskets 
of flowers, but it was not only under the reign of Louis XIV. 
that the designer has had to meet the demands of patrons (and 
especially lady patrons) who will have something which they 
call pretty, and we call “pretty pretty”; and Jean Vanquer 
certainly covered his spaces well, and designed his ornament 
on graceful lines. This is by no means the least pleasing kind 
of ornament that was designed at that day, and for once it is 
quite free from anything in the way of swagger. 
cisely virile art ; but when virility takes the form of bluster, 
one begins to think one could do very well without it, and to 
feel more sympathetically disposed to design that is only 
modest, even though it be rather ladylike. 

Claude Gillot carries us into the Regency, but his best work 
was done under Louis XIV. He designs more or less in the 


manner of Berain, but-he is lighter, freer, gayer than even | 


Berain was ; his work is more open, his touch is more delicate, 
there is a certain airiness about his composition, he is fond of 


climbing and twining plants, with tendrils very often, and his | 


foliage is even blown by the wind. We have arrived here at a 
more floral and more naturalistic style of ornament, but the 
traditions of style are still there. Gillot still means to be 
classical, more or less, though, as it proves, it is decidedly less. 


His pupil Watteau drops the pretence, and is himself ; but he | 


does not improve upon ornament of his master. 

Contemporary with Gillot, a year older than he, in fact, is 
Gilles Marie Oppenort ; but in him we see much more plainly 
the beginning of the rococo, which he lived to see fully 


developed. He represents, indeed, the style of the Regency— | 


that reaction against the tyrannous etiquette, or rather that 
recoil from the prudery which marked the declining years of 


It is not pre- | 


Louis XIV., when he was under the decorous dominion of | 


Madame de Maintenon. 
The king dead, the rococo shot up. 


d’Orleans and the style of Louis XV., only the initiators of the 
emancipated manner did not push it to the extreme to which it 
was afterwards carried. But it is already so little restrained 
that one has to seek in their work the evidence of restraint. 


Oppenort may be looked upon, anyway, as the father of the | 


rococe ; he showed the way, if he did not follow it out to the 
end, and, as he furnished designs for all the arts and industries, 
he is responsible for a good deal. 

With Oppenort should be mentioned Robert de Cotte, the 
architect of the Grand Trianon, to whom we owe the bright 
idea of introducing looking-glass by way of panel decoration, 
and of painting ceilings a dead white, a brace of devices which 
anh be described as not so much ornament as the negation 
ot it. 

Another important person was Charles Cressent, cdéniste 
to the Regent, whose afpligué bronze work was wonderful in 
its way, but it was hardly the way of ornament. Theart of the 
period, by the way, was in one sense at least strictly “applied ” 
art—it was to a great extent stuck on, whether in shape of 
gilt compo in decoration, or of ormolu accessories to costly 
furniture. 

We have arrived, indeed, at that absolutely capricious 
ornament, so called, representing a kind of mis-shapen shell- 
work or rockwork, encrusting and deforming everything, which 
one sees rampant, for example, in Dresden china, in which it 
may well have had its origin. Our own Chelsea china, so dear 
to the collector, is equally monstrous in design. But the horror 
of the ‘“rocaille,” as this is called, is not complete without that 
element of the unsymmetric which Meissonnier brought to its 
fulfilment, and which really constitutes the baroque. The term 
darogue is applied, in the first place, to a pearl that is not 
round, especially to those eccentrically shaped pearls which it 
was the fashion to mount in the form of fantastic and extrava- 
gant jewellery—as you may see in the green vaults at. Dresden, 
where a number of such things are preserved for no useful pur- 
pose but to show the depravity of taste that once prevailed in 
high places. 

The word baroque, then, is used to express that extrava- 
gance of shape which soon became the rage. I am sorry to 
have to use such outlandish words as rococo, rocaille, baroque, 
but there seems no way out of it ; but language itself must be 
es to describe the wild vagaries of eighteenth-century 
art, 

At the head and front of this offending is Just Auréle 
Meissonnier, who more than any one contributed to the 
bizarrerie of the period. Never was anything like the orgie of 
licentious form in which he indulged. He would have done 
away with the straight line had it been possible ; as it was, he 
avoided it as if it had been truth, and, where he had to use it, 


broke it as often as he could. Cochin, a contemporary artist, 
makes good fun of his “ walls which bulge ahout so recklessly 
it is only by a miracle they keep their balance ; his mouldings, 
which are so accommodating as to rol] themselves up, if so be 
it suit his purposes; his cornices, which have to bend them- 
selves into the most eccentric shapes ; his balconies and stair- 
rails, which are no longer allowed to go straight about their 
business, but are compelled to wind about according to his 
will.” 

Some of his ornament has very much the appearance as 
though it had been thrown on to the panel, and had not been 
thrown straight. At times his scroll-work breaks out into 
waves. There are breakers of ornament at the back of the 
settee on the screen, and in the epergne above there are wave- 
forms, inspired, apparently, by Japanese bronze casting; but 
the Japanese make a better thing, even of their unruly waves, 
than that. 

The artists of the rococo were aiming always at the unex- 
pected, until at last that is precisely what one expects of them ;. 
it ceases to be a surprise and only bores us. 


(Zo be continued.) 


GENERAL. 


The Freedom of the burgh of Kirkwall has been conferred 
upon Sir James Marwick, city clerk of Glasgow, who is a native 
of the burgh. 

Mr. James Gledhill, art master of the Central School, 
Deansgate, Manchester, and formerly of the Manchester 
Grammar School, has been appointed head master of the 
School of Art, Dewsbury. 

Offices for the Bexhill Local Board are about to be erected 
from plans by the surveyor, at a cost of 3,000/, 

Representatives of the Society of Civil Engineers of 
France, including the president and secretary, have gone to. 
America, where they will study the latest developments of 


| engineering in New York, St. Louis, Pittsburg and Baltimore, 


There is not really any | 
marked difference between the style of the regency of Philippe | 


as well as in Chicago. 

The Rhode Island Architects have offered prizes for the 
best drawings of Classic work executed in the State prior to 
1840, with a view to obtain a record of the work still in exist- 
ence, and as an incentive to original research and drawing from 
executed work. 


Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, of Halifax, have been 


| appointed architects for the new workhouse infirmary at 


Skircoat. 

A Subscription has been started for the purchase of the 
ruins of Richborough Castle, near Sandwich, in order that they 
may be preserved as a national monument. 

Mr. R. B. Wallace, who was a well-known artist in Man-. 
chester, has died at Ardwick in his forty-eighth year. 

Mr. William Adam, who has been honorary treasurer of 
the Glasgow Art Club during the last seven years, was enter- 
tained to dinner on Tuesday, previous to his leaving Glasgow 
for Boston, U.S.A., where he purposes to devote his future life: 
to painting and possibly also to teaching art. 

The British Institation Scholarship in sculpture this 
year has been awarded to Mr. Sidney Physick, silver medallist 
and Landseer scholar of the Royal Academy. - f 

Mr. James P. Bruce, architect, of Dundee, and burgh’ 
surveyor of Carnoustie, was, on the occasion of his approaching 
marriage, entertained by the members of the building trades to 
supper in the Dalhousie Hotel, Carnoustie, and presented 
with a handsome gold watch for himself and a gold bracelet 
for the lady. 


At Greenock ground has been broken in connection with 
the South Street model cottage scheme. The successful con- 
tractors for the section to be proceeded with meanwhile are 
Messrs. J. & R. Kirk, builders, and Mr. James Black, joiner. 

At the Meeting of the Public Health Committee of the 
Aberdeen Town Council a report from Mr. Wilson, architect, 
on the value of the insanitary houses in the city was submitted. 
From the report it appeared that the houses the sanitary de- 
partment recommended should be cleared away represented a. 
value of 24,000/, the central portion alone being valued at 
4,400. The committee resolved to get an exhaustive report 
and valuation from the burgh surveyor, together with Mr. Wilson, 
on the whole of the houses, and to consider it at a future meet- 
ing. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son will publish this month 
a comprehensive handbook on “ Practical Building Construc- 
tion,” by Mr. J. P. Allen, lecturer at the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, whose aim in compiling the 
volume has been to meet the wants of students preparing for 
the South Kensington and professional examinations on the 
subject. The work will be illustrated by about 1,000 diagrams. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue Americans of the United States appear to be more 
desirous to show an esteem for ancient architecture than 
other people in our time. They have often expressed 
readiness to buy old English buildings. Americans would 
be more successful if they tried the effect of their money 
and diplomacy in France. It is daily becoming more 
evident that the enthusiasm for Gothic cathedrals and 
churches is waning among Frenchmen. ‘They are under 
the illusion that the ancient Germans originated the style, 
and if they could get rid of examples at a satisfactory price 
they would rejoice. The state of the French mind on the 
subject was exemplified last week in Rouen. The facade 
of the cathedral is gradually becoming a deplorable ruin. 
The reports received by the Minister of Fine Arts inform 
him that a sum of 600,000 francs will be needed to carrry 
out a restoration in the French sense of the term. As the 
cathedral is a national monument, he would be able to 
arrange for a liberal grant from the State. But it is neces- 
sary to be in a position to say that Rouen was prepared to 
contribute towards the cost. Accordingly the subject was 
brought before the local Conseil-Général. The proposal was 
rejected by them with unanimity. If the cathedral is to be 


held together it will not be at the expense of the inhabitants | 


or their immediate rulers. It will be hard to expect 
strangers to restore a French monument, and would it not 
be better for posterity if the cathedral were preserved in 
New York than crumbling in Rouen ? 


/ 


FROM an essay by Mr. G. C. Mason, jun., it appears 
that the American Institute of Architects originated in a 
meeting held in Astor House, New York, on December 6, 
1836, in order to form an “ Association for the Advance- 
ment of Architectural Science in the United States.” 


A. J. Davis, the architect of the University Building in | 


New York, presided, and the secretary was T. U. WALTER, 
of Philadelphia, the architect of Gerard College and the 
designer of the dome and extensions of the Washington 
Capitol. Among the members present was JouHN HavILanp, 
an Englishman who had been pupil of James Exmes in 
London. An organisation was formed the following day, 
WILLIAM STRICKLAND presiding. It was ratified, under the 
title ‘‘The American Institution of Architects,” at a con- 
vention held in the old Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
in Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, May 2, 1837, with a 
membership of twenty-three professional, two associate and 
twenty-five honorary members. A comparison of dates of 


similar organisations with that of the Institution will be | 


interesting. The Institute of British Architects was char- 
tered January 11, 1837, and by a supplemental charter, 
dated March 28 of the same year, had the word “ Royal” 
prefixed to its title. There had been somie informal meet- 
ings in London as far back as 1834, but 1837 
is really the date of commencement of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The Architectural As- 
sociation of London was not founded until 1842, so 
that the organisation of the American Institution of 
Architects was well abreast of its English prototype. 
Unfortunately, however, the Institution could not be made 
successful under its original ~laa. There could be but 
little cohesion in a body with a membership of only twenty- 
five architects, scattered all over the United States, with 
few opportunities for meetings or mutual encouragement. 
The Institution practically slumbered for twenty years, and 
was then revived and chartered under the title of the 
American Institute of Architects. This reorganisation was 
effected in the city of New York in the year 1857, with 
RICHARD Upjoun, of New York, the architect of Trinity 
Church and many other noted edifices, as its first president. 
From 1857 until 1867 the Institute was simply a national 
body, with headquarters in New York City. In the latter 
year a second reorganisation was effected and the chapter 
system inaugurated, with one chapter—that of New York 
—and with national officers. The second chapter was 
| Organised in Philadelphia, November 11, 1869. There are 


now twenty-six chapters, scattered all over the country, 
with a total Institute membership of about 500, besides 
numerous honorary and corresponding members, 


SALFORD has shown its interest in the Manchester Ship 
Canal by taxing the borough in order to contribute towards 
the cost of the works. The following resolution, which 
was passed on Wednesday, cannot therefore be considered 
as being inspired by prejudice :—“ That the nuisance arising 
from the Ship Canal having become intolerable and a 
source of considerable danger to the health of the in- 
habitants of the county borough of Salford and neighbour- 
hood, and no adequate repressive action having been taken 
by the Rivers Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee, 
it has become imperative to satisfy the demands 
of the public, that a Government inquiry should be 
held to determine as to the best means of dealing with 
the subject, and this Council therefore requests the members 
for the county borough at once to bring the matter before 
Parliament, and to move that an inquiry by the Local 
Government Board should be instituted, in order that the 
entire subject may be dealt with in a manner befitting its 
pressing urgency and importance.” It will be a calamity if 
the Canal becomes an imitation of the Irwell, for two 
such obnoxious conduits would be more than human 
patience could endure. 


On Wednesday the Leeds City Council displayed not 
only justice, but good sense, in dealing with the Baths 
Competition. It had been decided that the designs by 
Mr. WALTER Hanstock, of Batley, were the best of those 
submitted in competition for the public baths which are to 
be erected in Kirkstall Road. But some critics demurred 
to thé selection on the grounds that as Mr. Hansrock’s 
designs were marked by the word “ Batleyensis,” and in the 
accompanying particulars it was stated that baths from the 
author’s plans had been erected, his identity was not 
sufficiently concealed. The question was sent back to 
the Baths and Washhouses Committee for considera- 
tion. As might have been foreseen, the committee 
could not discover that any crime had been committed, and 
as the designs were the best they could not recommend 
that Leeds was to be sacrificed to hypercritical notions. In 
spite of the motto nobody was able to recognise the plans 
as Mr. Hanstocx’s until after the decision was given. Some 
malcontents in the Council wished to pose as antique 
Romans, and to punish Mr. Hansrock for his Yorkshire 
latinity by selecting the plans which in merit were less 
remote to those he sent in, but those members numbered 
only ten, and there were thirty-six against them. It is no 
wonder the decision was accepted with applause. 


OFFICIALDOM is always opposed to private enterprise, 
which brings out by contrast the defects of a system that is 
not subjected to the ordinary laws of commercialism. We 
are not, therefore, surprised that Dr. R. Garner, of the 
British Museum, although in many ways he has shown his 
sympathy with the world that is outside Bloomsbury, should 
have raised his voice against unofficial reproductions of the 
public treasures. In his address as President of the 
Library Association at Aberdeen, on Tuesday, he 
spoke about the employment of photography as an 
auxiliary to bibliography. He admitted the ‘immense 
advantage of providing a ready and cheap means 
for the reproduction of books and manuscripts. But 
Dr.’ GARNETT maintained that the one point which 
could not be too often repeated or enforced was that the 
essence of the scheme consists in the abolition of the private 
photographer. So long as a private profit had to be made 
photography cannot be cheap. A very simple test can be 
applied to Dr. GARNETT’s argument. Let him point out 
a few cases in which official reproductions were produced 
as cheaply as those by the obnoxious private photographer. 
Before the Trustees attempted any feats of the kind Z%e 
Architect published facsimiles of drawings in the British 
Museum. They were untouched, and represented the 
artists’ work as faithfully as possible. But they were sold at 
a fraction of the price which is charged for the less faithful 
copies which the Trustees have got out. 


PRESENT.—Ill. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


NOTHER source of annoyance to the artist’s eye, un- 
fortunately more frequent than the undue height of 
buildings as compared with the breadth of the streets in 
which they stand, is the spoiling of a good design, by a part 
of it being altered or mutilated in order that it may serve 
another purpose in the hands of new proprietors. One 
conspicuous instance of this is at what used to be Hatchett’s 
Hotel, Piccadilly, only the basement of which is now used 
for anything of that kind, ze. a restaurant. The treatment 
of the ground storey was formerly very pleasing, built in a 


substantial manner to carry the lofty superstructure, yet 


with good-sized windows suitable for the particular object 
for which it was destined. But the force of circumstances 
rendered it necessary to convert the ground-floor into shops, 
and at once the whole character of the general composition 
was altered, owing to the rigid demands for the greatest 
amount of window-space for the display of goods, regardless 
of the serious injury to the architecture of the upper portion 
of the structure. Now had this been done with due regard 
to the proprieties, and with the assistance of the able archi- 
tects of the original hotel (Messrs. WEATHERLEY & JONES), 
the alteration could have been effected with far less of a 
“surgical operation ” and with little diminution of the glass 
frontage required. There is another building in Piccadilly 


at the corner of Half Moon Street, planned for shops, with | 


chambers over, where the ground storey is very effectively 
treated with bold semicircular arches, and much the same idea 
was adopted on the opposite side of Piccadilly at Walsingham 
House. Of course there is no novelty there, but when one 
has the opportunity of comparing the “glass” front for 


: I > ores | 
shops with the more massive treatment in buildings so | 
fo) 


near together, it is impossible to help being struck by the 
manifest superiority of the latter, architecturally speaking. 
It is not necessary to employ semicircular arches, which 
inevitably must take away a certain amount of window space, 
as there ate other ways of accomplishing the desired pur- 
pose while still preserving a fairly substantial-looking ground 
storey. Walsingham House and Hyde Park Court at 
Albert Gate, by the way, are instances of lofty blocks which 
stand in a sufficiently open situation as not so seriously to 
ruin the scale of the adjoining houses, though it must be 
admitted that it would have been better if their height had 
been less. Still, they do not offend in the same degree 
that the monster hotel at Kensington does. The case of 


too lofty structures, which could be stopped by legislation, | 


does not, however, stand “on all fours” with that of. the 
conversion of good designs into something inferior, the only 
means for preventing which is by improving the. public 
taste in matters of Art. This, it is to be feared, will be a 
very long process, needing much patient application. For 
in this case no proprietor will endure “interference with the 
liberty of the subject.” An excellent example of shop-fronts 
treated in a rational manner, yet with abundance of window 
space, is that of Howe Lt & JameEs’s, in the lower part of 
Regent Street. The general tone of colour—red brick, 
pinkish terra-cotta and polished red granite—is pleasing, 
while the upper part of the building with its picturesque 
dormers is elegant, though, if it was desired to be hyper- 
critical, it might be said there is a little appearance of 
weakness in the design of the trusses at the side of the 
dormer-windows. As these shops stand some way from 


others and among buildings devoted to different uses, it is | 


fortunate that the accomplished architect, Mr. ALEXANDER 
GranHam, bas been so successful in the result. A’ very 
charming example and admirably suited to its position is 
the new City Bank in Ludgate Hill, with the cool-looking 
grey granite, unpolished, of which the ground storey is 
composed, forming an admirable contrast to the warm- 
coloured terra-cotta and red brick to the upper portion of 
the building. There is much delicacy, and of course 
great refinement, in all the details, for is it not from the 
design of Mr. Coricutr? In any other material but terra- 
cotta the scale of some of the work would have been too 
minute. What a contrast is another new building, faced 
with stone, adjoning this bank to the east, quite in the 
academic style, serving as a good foil to its more brilliant 
neighbour! It is to be regretted that something more 
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What is 
meant is that there were no continuous horizontal 
lines, many breaks and projections—in fact, general 
‘“‘ fussiness,” the objects of which were attained by 
passers-by being attracted by the novelty. One was 
in Cheapside and another on the north side of Eastcheap. 
It was through eccentric designs like these that the cause 
of Medieval architecture got damaged, as there was no 
sobriety in the composition, the aim of which was to 
advertise and cause people to stare. There is little of this 
now in the structures put up, the general average of which, 
as stated at the commencement of this article, is, as 
respects merit, decidedly higher than at the period when 
the class of showy buildings just mentioned were erected. 
But the writer can well remember what a pilgrimage there 
was of enthusiastic young students of the then fashionable 
Gothic to see a certain’ little warehouse-front in Thames 
Street, designed on “‘true principles,” with the iron girder 
boldly shown and its rivets, &c.,. ornamented. -This was 
the work of the late WiLt1amM Burcgs, and this design, it 
need hardly be said, can weil hold its own to-day—that is 
one of the rewards of genius, an unperishing reward. 

It will have been seen that the writer has not professed 
to follow any particular topographical order in‘ noticing the 
various buildings commented upon. On the contrary,’ the 
examples mentioned have been rather selected'‘as illustra-' 
tions for his argument as it progressed. ‘To draw attention 
to more than a few would manifestly be a: practically end- 
less task. So it is inevitable that many noteworthy and 
well-deserving observation must have been omitted. It is 
also obviously impossible in fair criticism to. aveid- finding 
fault with some one. ‘Though architects are not. exactly: 
public men, their executed works ought to become the pro- 
perty of the public’s eyes. That is as it should be, and 
what all thinking architects must fervently wish is that 
educated men and women should be able to know the 
difference between good and.bad Art, and to use their senses 
with proper appreciation. How much pleasure would there, 
be derived that is now practically denied to those blind as, 
far as this particular point is concerned ! 

Perhaps among no class of buildings that appertain to 
the subject of this article has the improvement been, greater 
than as regards the general treatment of public-houses, 
barring the excessive prominence and gigantic scale of gas- 
lights to the exterior. Exception must, however, be made 
in the case of an example on the east side of Savoy Street, 
Strand, in respect to the gas-lantern outside, which is sup- 
ported by.a really beautiful piece of genuine smith’s work 
of a very elaborate character. Of course this was put up 
by way of advertisement and drawing attention to the 
tavern, which is just out of the adjoining great thorough- 
fare. But how legitimate, and how much better, to adopt 
this mode of drawing the attention of the people to: the 
vending of wares instead of the most objectionable mode 


| recently commented upon so much in the press, viz. in 


country fields near great trunk lines! In other respects the 
proprietor of the tavern alluded to deserves credit (as well 
as his architect) for the tasteful conversion of a street front 
without any character whatever into something much beyond 
the average public-house exterior. _ Whatever opinions 
there may be as to the use or abuse of alcohol, 
the public-house, as has been well remarked by a 
Statesman, is an institution forming a large part of 
the social life of the nation, and therefore, speaking 
from an architect’s point of view, it is satisfactory to see 
how much of the vulgarity of sham has disappeared in the 
street fronts and also in the interior, though there is still 
much room for improvement. In these days it is impossible, 
in dealing with this class of building in the principal streets 
of large cities, to avoid these efforts to secure prominence, 
which in the old times were unnecessary. Regrets at the 
past are thrown away, cr, to use modern parlance, don’t 
(a3 pay.” 

In another style of building in the London streets the 
alteration has been great, viz. in the exterior of private 
houses. Formerly it was considered almost vulgar for ordi- 
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nary individuals to live in a house possessing any distinct | 
architectural character unless it formed part of a terrace or | 
design shared by the neighbouring structures. Probably | 
there is no more striking example of this popular move- 
ment than in the upper part of Quzen’s Gate, on its east 
side, where the converted fronts or new houses form a 
contrast to the west side of the street, where all remains in 
what is now considered comparatively the obsolete fashion, 
stuccoed. 

It now remains to sum up the conclusions to be derived 
from this general survey of “ London Street Architecture as 
at Present.” Great as has been the improvement in the 
architectural character of the ordinary fronts of shops, | 
warehouses or other business premises, it has been still more 


so in purely domestic buildings. This shows a real 
advance, and one of more importance, artistically, | 
than that in other secular buildings, as it is an 
indication of Art really brought to our homes. With- 


out going into that vexata guestio of the relative 
merits of stone, terra-cotta and brick, there can be no 
doubt bat that the combination of some of them in one 
building is more effective, sometimes particularly in regard 
to general harmony of colour, than the use of only one 
material. To take two cases in point: the City Bank, 
Ludgate Hill, and Howett & James’s, Lower Regent 
Street, where several materials are used with due attention | 


to harmony. Compare these buildings with the new | 
Piccadilly branch of the National Provincial Bank of 


England, all of stone, and the Hotel Albemarle in the | 
same street, which is entirely of terra-cotta: which have | 
the better effect? Undoubtedly those with the variety; | 
and in London there is no difficulty on that score, where 
nearly every material necessarily has to be imported from 
far and near. As to the question of style, the London 
Street architecture will probably gradually merge into 
something more approaching Medizval work than now. 
It will gravitate towards what was the vernacular, emerge 
from the foreign influences, and develop into something of 
an Elizabethan character. That was a grand age. There | 
is a new building in St. Martin’s Lane, of excellent design, 
numbered 97, 98 and gg, which shows the kind of feeling 
alluded to, but the writer knows not its author. But, what- 
ever may happen, there can be no doubt but that the motto 
of those who wish well towards the future of London street 
architecture is ‘* Excelsior.” 


FOREIGN CRAFTSMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
ifs is well known that in the sixteenth century the 
influx of foreigners into England was very great, 
and that they also exercised much influence on the 
artistic and other callings of that time. Various circum- | 
stances had helped to this result, which had their origin in | 
an earlier age. The Medizval guilds caused rivalry and 
development in the industrial arts, but it was not until the 
Tudor sway that a certain excellence was reached, which 
left its peculiar crispness on the works of architecture and 
decorative design. 

The late Sir M. Dicpy Wyarrt, in a learned and ex- 
haustive paper read at the Institute of British Architects in 
1868, entered fully into the merits of the newly-established 
“strangers,” who certainly improved several of our manu- 
fac.ures, besides adding many novelties. 

A recent publication of the Huguenot Society of 
London * further confirms this fact, illustrated by the immi- 
gration of several thousands from the Low Countries and 
France, whose names and occupations are’ arranged 
in alphabetical order in a volume of several hundred 
pages. 

For our readers the excellent historical introduction by 
Mr. PaGE, on the causes—religious, political and commercial 
—which led to this exodus, will have much interest, but a 
subsequent chapter enunciating the various industries in 
which the men were engaged will have greater significance. 
The headings of this chapter specify the trades of glass and 
clock-making, goldsmiths, “ picture-makers” and painters, 
tapestry-weaving, bookbinding, dyeing and other occupa- 


of Aliens, from 1509 to 
1893. 


* Letters of Denization and Naturalization 
1603, and edited’by W. Page, F.S.A. 


| with impunity.” 


| extent the Crown was responsible for this proceeding. 


| beters,” : 
number who took out letters of denization is very great ; 


tions, with the names of the principal master workmen or 
their assistants. 

The settlement of the refugees in England appears to 
have followed a definite plan, seeking towns where trade was 
best established, and often following the track of those 
who kad preceded them to this country a long time before. 

In London some of the favourite resorts were Greenwich, 
Southwark, Austin Friars, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, Wandsworth, 
and in the provinces Norwich, Colchester, Sandwich, Bristol 
and other manufacturing places. Mr. Pace points out a 


| somewhat new fact hitherto unnoticed by other writers, that 


“most of the foreign settlements in England were made in 
the precincts of dissolved monasteries, which as arule were 
‘liberties’ where the ‘ strangers’ might exercise their trades 
The preference given to foreign skilled 
labour naturally gave offence to the English, but to a great 
The 
patronage of Henry VIII., in rivalry of Francis I., caused 


t 


a widespread employment in which the bulk of the artisans 
were from abroad. Later immigrations were more of a 
religious character, following the events of the St. Bar- 
tholomew massacre, and even long before that date (1572) 


| hundreds had sought shelter in England, where the more 


congenial Protestant creed was freely open to all these who 
fled from persecution. 
From time to time political and other events had their 


influence in forwarding the interests of the strangers in their 
| employment here, but, viewed as a whole, it must be con- 


sidered to have been advantageous to this country, espe- 
cially when we remember that the taxes (often doubled for 
the foreigner) eventually increased the revenue. An ex- 


| amination of the occupations summarised in the preface to 


the volume we are noticing reveals several typical and im- 
portant trades. Under of the ‘‘clockmaker” some 
leading artisan names are given, especially six who were 
sent for from France by Henry VIII. to construct the clock 
Nonsuch Palace, that fanciful and luxuriant home which 
“no equal had in art or fame.” Thesame volume mentions 
ANTONIO JOTO, “painter,” the accredited designer of Non- 
such in the year 1538. The clock at Hampton Court, also de- 
vised by a foreigner, is mentioned, and here we may remind 
those interested this branch of industry that in the 
Guildhall Museum have long been arranged examples of 
clocks and watches from the seventeenth century, with a 
collection of books bearing on this subject. 

Among the goldsmiths and jewelle 
thirty or forty coming chiefly from the 
Flanders, Normandy and Paris; some are called 
others are specified as Dutch goldsmiths. 


+ 


that 


in 


we notice some 
Walloon district of 
‘* oold- 

The 


the kindred occupation of “gold drawer” is given, and 
it is a well-known fact that both Henry VIII. and Exiza- 
BETH retained their own “ royal” goldsmith. 

Nearly allied to this trade was the glassworker, en- 
graver. on glass, and “glasier.” To all of them many 
allusions are found in this volume. The making both of 
window-glass and drinking vessels was widely spread, and 
licenses were procured to establish works for the same, and 
sometimes the difficulty of finding wood for the furnaces 
drove the manufacturers to the Surrey or Sussex border of 
the great Wealden forests. 

To preserve the timber and to prevent the making of 
glass by strangers, regulations were made which afterwards 
passed through Parliament, but still foreign labour con- 
tinued to progress, and this delicate art began to be scat- 
tered over all England. In London many of the glass- 
workers settled near the ‘Tower Ward. 

The occupation of “ imbroiderer,” or as sometimes 
called ‘ broderer,” was much in vogue in the Tudor period. 
The rich elaboration of coats and dresses formed an abun- 
dant field for artistic design and elaboration, and it was 
also applied to furniture, hangings and all kinds of house- 
hold adornment. Under this heading are several names 
identified with this craft, and we notice one from Tournay, 
a city whose name alone recalls a wealth of Medieval work. 
Closely connected with this industry was that of the 
“arras-maker,” whom we find frequently mentioned in 
these “Letters of Denization.” In.our old halls and 
churches arras or tapestry was one of their chief adorn- 
ments, and the manor house vied with the royal palace in 
the quantity and richness of this material. In the above 
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“‘ Letters ” is mentioned the office of chief “arras-maker ” 
and “mender of tapestry.” Though there had been pre- 
viously to this date tapestry weaving in England, a great 
deal had been imported from the Low Countries, and this 
may account for several of the masters of the tapestry factories 
having been foreigners. Carvers and _ joiners 
rather largely in the list, and it may be presumed that this 
branch of work inclined more towards the decorative pro- 
cesses of the art than the purely mechanical. 

That large class of artificers who in the Middle Ages 
combined the trade of “‘stationer and bookbinder,” and who 
occupied a prominent position in letters, next claims our 
attention. The border design on the printed page, the 
richly-stamped pattern on the outside cover, whether 
heraldic, symbolic or legendary, were one and all the 
growth of a widespread artistic culture. Many of these 


craftsmen lived in one special quarter of London, and the | 


precincts of St. Paul’s, Blackfriars and Fleet Street have 
always been enshrined spots in the annals of literature. 

The union of the arts is also exemplified in that of 
binder and printer, who at this time were often the same 
person, and an identification of the monogram or device on 
the title-page and on the cover leads to this conclusion. Such 
are some of the many illustrations of Medizval art which 
this valuable addition to’ refugee literature discloses, and 
to the genealogical student the list of some three 
thousand names is most important. 

The introduction, as before stated, affords in itself a 
concise summary of what the body of the work contains. 
The archives of the Public Record Office, Hatfield House, 
and the Dean and Chapter of Westminster have sup- 
plied these “denization” lists, and show the wealth of 
material which lies hidden until brought to light by the 
labours of learned and other bodies ; and the Huguenot 
Society of London is to be congratulated on having 
produced some six or eight volumes of registers of the 
foreign churches of Norwich, Southampton, Canterbury, 
&c., of which this, though treating on another subject, 
is equally valuable to the antiquary in search of clues to 
the artistic handicrafts of the past. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


HE first annual meeting of the South African Association 
was held in Johannesburg on June 28. Mr. Hennen 
Jennings, the president, took the chair. 

The following annual report was submitted :— 

The Council, in resigning the trust committed to its charge, 
has to give an account of its stewardship in the presentation of 
the first annual report. In fulfilling this duty on the present 
occasion no preface is required, except to state that in the early 
part of last year, after several preliminary meetings by members 
of the two professions, they censidered that it was desirable to 
form an association for the promotion of their interests, and for 
bringing them into closer intercourse with one another, and also 
with a view of advancing the engineering and architectural 
interests of South Africa. 

This Association was instituted in the following manner :— 
Several meetings were held, and on Wednesday, June 15, 1892, 
a generai meeting of both professions was convened at the 
office of the Chamber of Mines, when the members of the 
Council and officers were elected and the by-laws made and 
passed, and during the year forty-three members have joined 
the institution. E 

During the year there have been fifteen Council meetings, 

two meetings of special committees and nine meetings of the 
Association. At the latter a considerable number of visitors 
have been present by invitation, members of the professions 
being always welcome by the Association on these occasions, 
_ The principal object of the Association is to get papers of 
interest to the professions, prep2zred by members and others, 
read and discussed at the monthly meetings, a purpose which 
has been fairly well carried out. 

_ The Council trusts that members will avail themselves of 
this opportunity of contributing papers of interest upon some 
subject that they may have made a special study to be read and 
discussed at these meetings, so as to be afterwards incorporated 
in the proposed annual volume of proceedings, 


The following were the subjects of the papers brought 
forward during the past year :— 2 
_ After the President’s election 
interesting 
belonging 


to that office, he read a very 
paper upon the advantages accruing by members 
to such an institution as this, 


figure | 


| 


A paper was read by Mr. Rathbone on the importance of 
fixing on some standard for certain weights and measures 
commonly used in mining matters on the Rand, referring more 
particularly to the indiscriminate use of the ton of 2,000 lbs. 
and that of 2,240 lbs., also to the uncertain methods of com- 
puting the ton of cubic measurement. The question was 
debated at length and continued at the next meeting, but 
members (while admitting the importance of the question) did 
not see their way to take any action in the matter. : 

Mr. J. H. Davies read a paper on “ Electrical Transmission 
of Power,” giving an explanation of the electric motor, and 
showing where electricity could be used more profitably than 
steam, as in its substitution for several small engines on a 
property where one large central engine is available. At the 
close of the paper the meeting adjourned to see some experi- 
ments made by Mr. Davies, who illustrated his subject by 
electrical machinery in motion. THe 

At the next meeting Mr. Cousens addressed the Association 
with special reference to the facilities for, and economy in, 
applying this power to the working of the underground drills 
and of pumps, for the former of which he held that it was far 
more convenient and economical than compressed air. The 
speaker concluded by enumerating the more important elec- 
trical engineering works of England and the United States. 

Mr. C. T. Roberts read a paper on the “ Design, Selection 
and Working of Air-Compressors,” the subject being illustrated 
by numerous diagrams. The speaker drew special attention to 
the advantage to be derived from compounding the machines 
and compressing the air in two stages, pointing out the 
advisability of drawing the air-supply from outside the engine- 
room in order to obtain it at the lowest possible temperature, 
and further remarked on the necessity for the more effectual 
lubrication of the air-cylinder. After the conclusion of the 
paper a lengthy discussion took place on the uses of air- 
compressing machinery in gold mining plants, especially draw- 
ing attention to the necessity of introducing more effective 
automatic governors and giving some original suggestions as to 
the same. 

Mr. Rathbone introduced for discussion the subject of 
“Exploiting, Developing and Equipping of Deep Level Pro- 
perties,” in which discussion a number of members took part. 

Dr. Simon delivered a lecture on the “ Molloy Gold Extrac- 
tion Process,” continuing the subject at a meeting held in 
the course of the month, when he illustrated the matter by 
a variety of electrical and chemical experiments. At the end 
of the lecture Dr. Simon invited the Association to meet him 
at the Molloy Gold Extraction Works to see the actual work- 
ing of the process. 

Mr. A. H. Reid read a paper on the Johannesburg Hos- 
pital, laying the plans and elevations of the buildings upon the 
table. After explaining the general arrangements and construc- 
tive features of the structure he gave the particulars of accom- 
modation, cubic and floor space per head, lighting, heating, hot 
and cold-water supply, fire-escape and extinguishing apparatus, 
ventilation and sanitation. A discussion took place upon the 
merits of natural as against mechanical ventilation, and the 
particular bearing of each upon underground as well as surface 
ventilation at such a great height above sea level as Johannes- 
burg is. The system of drainage adopted by Mr. Reid was 
also discussed, and a vote of thanks to that gentleman was 
unanimously accorded. It was decided to accept Mr. Reid’s 
invitation to visit the building and continue the discussion on 
that occasion. 

Dr. Simon afterwards continued his lecture on a series of 
experiments made with a view of ascertaining how the loss of 
gold occurs in the cyanide extraction process. 

In October last the attention of the Association was directed 
to the question of framing a schedule of charges and rules of 
practice for engineers and architects having to give professional 
evidence in law courts or in arbitration cases. Sub-committees 
having been formed to go into the question, the recommend- 
ation made by the same was, that a minimum fee of Io guineas 
per diem be fixed for giving evidence. All travelling and inci- 
dental expenses should be charged in addition and any extra 
services involved in qualifying. It appeared, however, that one 
guinea per diem was the maximum fee allowed by law. Thus 
it was evident that the only protection for the professional man 
was for him to make his own terms in each case before going 
into court. ; 

On the proposal of the appointment by the Town Sanitary 
Board of an Inspector of Buildings in October last, the draft 
regulations for the guidance of that official were submitted to 
this Association with a view of obtaining suggestions on the 
same. A sub-committee was accordingly appointed, whose re- 
commendations were forwarded to the Sanitary Board and have 
been since duly acknowledged and adopted. 

In September, last year, the temporary office accommoda- 
tion was exchanged for the room at present occupied by the 
Association in Commercial Buildings, which has been fitted up 
with book-case and necessary furniture, members being invited 
to make contributions towards the loan library of technical 
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works, in which a commencement has been made by Mr. 


E. P. Rathbone. ee 
On July 1, 1893, the office of the Association was removed 


to Beresford Buildings. The Council earnestly request that 
members having spare useful technical works will deposit them 
on loan to the proposed library, so as to make the office as 
useful as possible to its members as a comfortable meeting 
place. Thesreports of papers read before the Association are 
filed for reference. The room is available at all hours for the 
use of members, for each of whom a key is provided, while 
lamps are kept ready for lighting when required. | 

The Council in presenting this report consider that the 


Association has every reason to feel satisfied with the progress | 
made during the past year, more especially when it is con- | 


sidered that every endeavour has been made to keep up the 
prestige of the Association by strictly adhering to the conditions 
set forth in the by-laws. During the year the receipts have 
been 330/. 15s., the expenditure 237 

ties are 5/. 145. 6d. and the assets 288/. 115. 6d. 


for so young an institution. : 

The Council desire to draw attention to the necessity for 
members using their influence to induce other members of the 
two professions to join, and it is suggested that when sufficient 
numerical strength has been acquired the Association would 
be warranted in applying to the Government for a charter. : 

A complete list of the recorded statements as to the qualifi- 
cation of members is filed in the office and is open at any time 
to the inspection of the members. 


A CITY DINING-ROOM. 
N the Czty Press “ Antiquarian ” writes :—“ St. Martin Orgars 
—whereisit? Well, asa matter of fact, itisn’t. It was never 
pu up after the Great Fire of 1646. There is, however, in 
Martin’s Lane a modern tower to show where the church once 
stood ; this has a brazen-faced clock, which overhangs half the 
lane. Its great metallic tongue tells out in no mistaken tones 
the hours of the day, and particularly the hours of the night. 
At twelve midnight stand under this tower, and, according to 
an ancient record, you may know your fate. ‘Stand immediat 
under ye tower at midnight, when no one is near; if ye hear 
graves ope, or the voices of them gone on before, it is the 
clavis ; it wil unlocke the gate of the nex world for ye ; say an 
Ave and Pater noster, and be glad in ye minds. If ye hear no 
sound and feele no feere—long-evity is thine. Get to your 
work and doo it. But mind, ye must again find ye way to this 
tower, for the graves will yet have a voice for ye. The sequel 
to this little story will show how appropriate it is that graves 
should be visited in this old parish, though one would scarcely 
expect to see a thriving business being carried on from twelve 
noon till seven at night in a sepulchre in the parish of St. 
Martin Orgars. 

“Orgars was a great man in his day and generation. 
Ansgar the Staller came of a line of City rulers; and, so we 
are told, the descendants of Leofstan, who had been portreeve 
before the Conquest, were the chiefs of this municipal aris- 
tocracy, and the head of the family in 1125 was Ailwen. He 
married Christiana, the daughter of Orgar the Proud, a 
wealthy alderman, who was a celebrity of the period. This 
grand old fellow built St. Martin’s Church, and it was named 
after him. He also erected St. Botolph’s, Billingsgate, another 
church that was never put up after the Great Fire. Orgars is 
for the most part forgotten, but according to some ‘his 
sepulchre is with us to this day. It was in this parish, and 
close to Martin’s Lane, that a chum of mine accosted me. 
“Do you mind taking a snatch of lunch ina grave?’ ‘Not at 
at all, said I, and we wended our way toa restaurant not far 
from the statue of the fourth William. 
partook of a mid-day dinner in a grave. Just above the grill 
are the tombstones ; there is a peculiar little window about six 
feet above the head of the chef, and there you see the grass in 
all its greenness 
It is a curious place. You can see where this room has been 
cut out of the churchyard, as in one corner, under the window, 
there is thick brickwork to part the living from the dead. This 
dining-room is nothing but a vault, and where once the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet slept, the still ruder fathers, brothers, 
uncles and aunts of the year 1893 dine, and the place where 


they partake of their viands is as nearly as possible even with | 
the narrow beds of those who are sleeping the sleep of death | 


only a few yards off.” 
ee ee 


The Society of Scottish Artists elected the following pro- 
fessional members on Friday last:—Mr. Joseph J. Bell, Mr. 
Graham Binny, Mr. D. Y. Cameron, Miss A. M. Cowieson, 
Mr. G. Straton Ferrier, Mr. A. C. Fraser, Miss F. C. Haig, 
Mr. Tom Hunt, Mr. Frank Laing, Mr. David Martin, Mr. Peter 
Mackie, Mr. T. Macnee, Mr. J. Thorburn Ross, Mr. R. Easton 
Stuart and Mr. John Terris. The next exhibition will be 
©pened on October 19. 


237/. 4s. 6d. ; the present liabili- | 
This state- | 
ment shows that the Association is in asound financial position | 


And here, literally, we | 


and the old tombstones in all their weirdness. | 


TESSERZ. 
Ariosto’s House in Ferrara. 
HE house of Ariosto is now one of the monuments. in 
Ferrara. The elegant inscription composed by himself, 
_ ‘Parva sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non sordida, parta 
meo sed tamen zre domus,” which had long since disappeared, 
has been replaced on the front ; above is the more pompous 
_ inscription of his son Virginio, which is not equal to it, * Sic 
domus hzec areosta propitios habeat deos, olim ut pindarica.” 
This resemblance to Pindar’s house was partially realised 
during the oft-repeated military occupation of Ferrara, when 
taken successively by the French, Austrians and Russians. 
All these Alexanders at twopence a day imitated the Mace- 
donian hero, and the house of the Ferrarese Homer seems to 
have been no less respected than the Theban poet’s. On the 
little covered terrace (/oggetta) were written the verses printed 
with Ariosto’s Latin poems under the title of ‘‘ De Paupertate.” 
Ariosto’s garden was in existence before his house. He made 
continued changes in his garden as in his poems. He did not 
leave a tree three months in a place, says Virginio in his 
| Memoirs ; he attentively watched the development of the seed 
sown, and so restless was his curiosity that he ended by break- 
ing the germ. Sometimes in the delirium of his mania for 
agricultural experiments he confounded the various plants he 
had sown, so that on one occasion, after visiting day by day 
certain caper bushes (capperz) which charmed him by their fine 
appearance, his cherished plants ultimately proved to be nothing 
but elders (samduchz). sAriosto put up an elegant inscription in 
his garden ending with this graceful aspiration, “ Et optat non 
minus hospitibus quam placitura sibi.”. The poet inhabited 
this house during the latter years of his life, but it is an error 
to suppose that he wrote the greater part of his works there. 
He could scarcely have done more than correct the cantos 
added to the “Furioso,” and perhaps put in verse his two 
comedies, ‘‘ Cassaria” and ‘ Suppositi,” which he had written 
in prose during his youth. He displayed the same fickleness 
in the arrangement of his house as in the planting of his 
garden ; he seems also to have encountered as much disap- 
pointment. Often did he regret that alterations were not so 
readily made there as in his poems; and when some persons 
pretended surprise that one who had described so many 
palaces had not a finer house, he gaily replied that the 
palaces he built in verse cost him nothing. The traces of 
Ariosto’s residence were shamefully underprized and effaced 
by the persons who succeeded him as proprietors of the 
house. They sold the gardens which he had so whimsically 
cultivated, and the grotto, the scene of his meditations, disap- 
peared. When, in 1811, the Town Council of Ferrara, on the 
proposition of the podesta, Count Geronimo Cicognara, the 
worthy brother of Count Leopoldo, determined to purchase the 
house of the illustrious poet, his chamber, which was recognised 
by the position of the windows, although the walls had been 
recently daubed with some miserable paintings, done over 
others still worse, was well cleaned and renovated in good 
taste, and in a manner calculated to heighten the impression of 
its poetical recollections. Opposite the door, below Ariosto’s 
bust, is an Italian inscription by S. Giordani on a slab of 
Carrara marble. 


Ths Arch. 

Next to the wheel the arch is the noblest of those elemen- 
tary mechanical composites corresponding to the proximate 
principles of chemistry. The beauty of the arch consists first 
in its curve, commonly a part of the circle. But the mind 
derives another distinct pleasure from the admirable manner in 
| which the several parts, each different from all the others, con- 
| tribute to a single harmonious effect. Itis a typical example of 
| the pz nel uno. An arch cut out of a single stone would not 
be so beautiful as one of which each individual stone was 
shaped for its exact position. Its completion by the locking of 
the keystone is a delight to witness and to contemplate. And 
how the arch endures when its lateral thrust is met by solid 
masses of resistance! In one of the great temples of Baalbec 
a keystone has slipped, but how rare is that occurrence.. One 
will hardly find another such example among all the ruins of 
antiquity. One never tires of arches. They are noble when 
shaped of solid marble blocks, each carefully bevelled for its 
position. They are beautiful when constructed with the large 
thin tiles the Romans were so fond of using, 


The Decoration of the Pantheon. 

The round aperture at the top of the dome of the Pantheon 
by means of which the interior is lighted with a magical effect 
measures about 4o feet in diameter. Here is still to be seen 
the last and only remnant of the rich bronze decorations of 
| which this edifice formerly boasted. It consists of a ring 

adorned with eggs and foliage encircling the aperture, and not 
merely strengthening the edge of the wall, but constituting a 
graceful and at the same time a simple and judicious ornament. 
It is certain that the five converging rows of gradually diminish- 
ing cassettoni have been decorated in a similar manner, and it 
' is stated that vestiges of metal were discovered during the pro- 
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gress of whitewashing. The six niches between the altars are | 
each supported by two fluted pillars and a corresponding | 
number of pilasters. The greater portion of these are com- 

posed of monoliths of that costly yellow marble frequently 

employed by the ancients. They are more than thirty-two feet 

in height, and as regards size are unique of their kind. It has 

been impossible even for the ancients to erect of this rare | 
material all the pillars required for the embellishment of this 
splendid edifice, for which reason they were obliged to substi- 
tute six of pavonazetto. These, however, they stained without 
injuring the brilliancy of the marble or the transparency of the 
grain, in such a manner as to bring them into harmony with 
the other yellow masses, and to deceive even the most practised 
eye. This circumstance is of great importance in forming an 
opinion on the coloured architecture of the Greeks, as It shows 
how they contrived to harmonise the white marble masses 
without concealing the texture of the nobl2 material. It is 
stated by Pliny that caryatides were placed here by a certain 
Diogenes of Athens, corresponding to the pillars which support 
the architrave. Apparently they were a free repetition of the 
caryatides of the Pandroseion ; and probably the statue in the 
Braccio Nuovo which was brought from the Palazzo Paganica 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Pantheon was one of 
these, the scale being precisely adopted to this situation. The 
slabs of coloured marble belonging to the attica were carried 
off some one hundred years ago under Benedict XIV. and 
their place supplied by the present coulisse paintings. This 
polychrome system would have greatly facilitated our researches 
into the coloured architecture of the ancients, and its loss is 
therefore much to be regretted. For although this portion of 
the edifice was thus transformed at a comparatively late period, 
still the effect of those finely harmonised masses must have 
been a remarkable one. To judge from the combination of 
coloured stones still remaining in this edifice the effect must 
have been very rich and beautiful. The elaborate capitals and 
bases of white marble must have formed a fine contrast to the 
yellow shafts of the pillars and the stripe of porphyry inserted 
in the architrave. The largest specimen of this coloured mode 
of decoration has been preserved in the pavement, although 
here also we must take it for granted that the original arrange- 
ment has been disturbed, the sunken bases of the columns 
sufficing to prove that the pavement has been raised in course 
of time. This circumstance is not without optical reaction on 
the proportions of the different masses. 


Historical Associations of Kent. 

If any weight is to be attached to the popula 
subject, Kent is Saxon to the core. Its heraldic shield, bearing 
as device the white horse with the motto “ Invicta,” is paraded 
by the inhabitants with unconcealed pride; now capping a 
tradesman’s circular, now figuring on an itinerant traction- 
engine or ornamenting an outhouse cowl. Among the historical 


associations in which the county is so rich, those of the Saxon | 


era are of capital importance. At Tong Castle, near Sitting- 
bourne, according to legend, was held the memorable banquet 
at which Rowena, the fair daughter of Hengist, inspired Vorti- 
gern with the fatal passion that cost him his crown. A hill 
occupying the highest ground in the Isle of Thanet is the ac- 
credited scene of King Ethelbert’s interview with Augustine, 


when permission was accorded to the introduction. of that | 


teaching which brought England within the pale of Christen- 
dom. The Goodwin Sands are the mythical site of a sub- 
merged city built by Godwin, the great Ear] of Kent and father 
of the last Saxon king. 
Rochester, the churches of Swanscombe, Lyminge and many 
another, owe their foundation to Saxon piety. Numerous 


earthen mounds appear to indicate the sites of entrenched | 


camps or open-air Hundred Courts belonging to the same 
period, while the extensive cemeteries found at Osengal Hill, 
near Ramsgate, and Ash, near Sandwich, date from the age of 
Saxon paganism, which has left other traces in the name of 
such places as Wodnesborough and Thunor’s Leap. Earlier 
and later associations than these carry us back to the ages 


preceding the Roman occupation and onward through every | 


century down to living memory. Kits-Corly House, near Ayles- 
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| made for the painted windows. 


r belief on the | I : t 
| whole roof is formed into one great whole of the lightest and 


The cathedrals of Canterbury and | 
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After a three days trial, at which a leading witness was Stigand, 
Bishop of Chichester—eminent for his knowledge of Saxon law, 
who, by reason of his great age, had to be carried to the heath 
in a guadriga drawn by oxen—the cause was decided in favour 
On few places, probably, in England has the 
lapse of eight centuries wrought so little change. It has ever 
since continued to be the rendezvous of county gatherings, the 
last noteworthy meeting held there having been ‘© discuss the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill of 1829. A century after the esta- 
blishment of Norman rule, the cathedral church of Canterbury 
itself witnessed the most dramatic event in Kentish annals, the 
murder of Archbishop Becket. Scenes in his troubled life are: 
associated historically or mythically with many places through- 
out the county. 


King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 


The chapel, which is the only part of the original buildings 
now remaining, is the architectural glory of King’s College. 
The first architect was Nicholas Cloos, and the first stone was 
laid in September 1447. The walls were erected to a con- 
siderable height, but little progress was made during the latter 
part of the disturbed reign of Henry VI., and still less during 
those of his successor, tillin May 1508 Henry VII. gave 5,000/. 
towards the completion of the building, and. his executors in 
1513 under a power conferred by his will gave a further sum of 
35,0002, for the same purpose. In July 1515 the exterior, in- 
cluding the roofs, was complete. In 1526 an agreement was. 
The screen and stalls were 
not finished till about 1534. This magnificent chapel on the 
exterior is 316 feet’ in length, 84 feet in width and 90 feet in 
height to the top of the battlements; the height to the top of 
each of the four corner turrets is 146} feet. The interior length 
is 291 feet, the width 454 feet and the height 78 feet. The 
exterior walls and the two roofs are supported by eleven vast 
buttresses on each side and four towers at the angles, and there 
are eight small chapels originally constructed for chantries on 
each side between the buttresses. The exterior appearance of 
the chapel, with its towers and buttresses, lofty windows, 
pinnacles and pierced battlements, is as beautiful as it is grand 
and imposing. In the interior the vast stone roof unsupported 
by pillars is one of the wonders of architectural skill. Elevem 
principal ribs spring from the buttresses on each side, forming 
an arch somewhat flattened at thé centre, whence ponderous 
stones, each of which is said to weigh a ton, hang as pendants. 
and appear to be the keystones of the arches. The pendants 
are carved with alternate roses and portcullises, the principal 
ribs are connected with each other by diagonal ribs, and the 


most richly-carved fan-tracery, producing an effect of the 
strongest admiration and astonishment. It is stated that the 
stone pendants are net really keystones, but might be safely 
taken away, together with the walls between the buttresses and) 
the four towers, leaving, as it were, the skeleton of the building 
to support the roofs. The exterior roof of light materials is 
separated from the interior stone roof by a space of about 
6 feet. 
Local Museums. 

The selection of objects for a local museum where no 
nucleus exists is by no means an easy matter, and will no 
doubt in most cases depend upon the leanings of the curator or 
of the governing body. Where there is already a collection to 
form a foundation the best plan is usually to make this as com- 
plete as possible by filling up the gaps. This has been 
admirably done at Salisbury in the Blackmore Museum. A 
guiding principle, which may at first appear somewhat of a 
paradox, should always be borne in mind by those having the 
direction of local museums, viz. that the rarest objects are, as @ 
general rule, those least desirable for a local collection. The 
| first efforts of local museums should be directed to the forma- 
tion of series typical of the district, and as great wealth does not 
usually fall to the lot of such institutions, such typical objects 
will probably absorb both the energies and the money of the 
directors. No central institution will ever possess either the 
desire or the necessary space to do this for every locality so 
| well or at so cheap a rate as it can be done in the locality itself. 


ford, and other cromlechs are among the most remarkable 
relics now extant of the Celtic period. The ruined fortresses 
of Richborough, Reculver and Lymne, erected by the imperial 
officers denominated “ Counts of the Saxon Shore,” mark the 


points at which they considered it most liable to predatory in- | 


vasion. The Watling and Stone Streets whose course can still 


be traced, the foundation of villas, bricks inserted in many | 
ancient church walls, and the extensive remains of pottery in | 


the Upchurch marshes, testify to the permanence of the Romans’ 
handiwork no less than the transience of their rule. As a 
memorial that links the Saxon with the Norman era, Penenden 
Heath, near Maidstone, is of singular interest. The Shyre- 


gunot or County Court having been held there before the Con- | 


quest, it was chosen in the year 1076 as the fittest place for 
trying the right of Odo of Bayeux to certain manors claimed by 
Archbishop Lanfranc as temporalities of the See of Canterbury. 


Thus the spheres of local and central museums will be kept 
clearly defined, each having its own distinct limits, attracting 
the objects which belong to it and repelling those foreign to its 
functions. The tendency of local museums is, however, usually 
rather in the contrary direction. Whenever anything of the 
| greatest possible rarity is found anywhere within the ken of the 
local museum, the common practice is to mortgage the income 
of a year or more to secure it for the local collection. This is 
perhaps natural, but rare objects should be relegated to some 
central and general collection, where they can be placed in 
| comparison to others from distant parts and a useful lesson 
learnt from the comparison. In addition to local types of 
antiquities, a local museum, to be fully furnished, should have 
| also a set of the common types of such as are of general 
| distribution, even if they do not occur in the neighbourhood 
itself. A series of drift implements, as well as those of the 
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Neolithic period, and a small number of bronze implements of 
the different forms would occupy but little space and could be | 
obtained at a trifling cost. It is essential that the series should 
be distinctly limited, or its purpose is apt to be overlooked, and | 
a series of this kind forms an admirable introduction to the 


archeology of any district. 


The Portico of Carlton House. 


The portico of Carlton House has passedaway. It was one 
of unusual grandeur, especially when we consider the period of 
its erection (about 1784), and was a fine specimen not merely 
of the Corinthian order but of the Roman Corinthian style, in 
its full and uniform luxuriance, every part of it being highly 
finished up, and not only was the frieze of entablature enriched 
with sculpture throughout—with one exception, and that also 
‘by Holland the architect, the only instance of such classical 
decoration among the whole of our modern classical porticoes— 
but even the very bases of the columns were enriched with 
carving, a species of adornment by no means thrown away 
since, being so near the eye, it challenged direct and minute | 
observation. Being only hexastyle—and there was not at that | 
time any instance of an octastyle in the metropolis—it did not 
make that display in regard to columniation in front which | 
some later examples do : yet it excelled all before or since in 
its bold projection from the building, which rendered it of | 
triprostyle proportions in that respect, although unfortunately, 
as regarded architectural character, a column was omitted on 
each flank in order to obtain an intercolumn sufficiently wide 
to admit carriages. The depth and consequently the effect of 
the portico was still further increased by its being also recessed 
within the building, by which it was rendered very nearly a 
square in plan, the depth being almost equal to the breadth. 
The Ionic colonnade screen in front of Carlton House was 
censured at the time, not for its real deficiencies, but as an 
architectural absurdity in itself. It was objected as a conclu- 
Sive argument against it that the columns supported nothing, 
whereas at any rate they were essential for the support of their 
entablature, and the entablature was requisite for connecting 
together the two gateways ; therefore had there not been such 
open colonnade there must have been a wall shutting out a 
view of the portico from the street. 


Nicolas Laniere. 

The versatile artist who was one of the favourites of 
‘Charles I. was by birth an Italian, and was born about 1568. 
Laniere, says Walpole, “ understood hands,” by which he means 
that he was well conversant with the handling of various 
masters, and was a fit person to employ in the purchase of pic- 
tures, and for which purpose Charles employed him. Walpole 
supposes he was employed in the purchase of the gallery of the 
Duke of Mantua, for which Charles gave 20,000/.- It com- 
prised the Triumph of Cesar, by Mantegna, now in Hampton 
Court. Laniere was a better musician than a painter. Hewas 
appointed in 1626 Charles’s chapel-master, for which he had a 
salary of 200/. per annum; he was also closet-keeper to the 
king. There is in Ben Jonson’s works a masque which was 
performed in 1617 at the house of Lord Hay, for the entertain- 
ment of the French ambassador, and for which Laniere both 
painted the scenes and composed the music. He also set to 
music the hymn which was written by Thomas Pierce for the 
funeral dirge of Charles 1. Laniere lived to see the dispersion 
of the collection which he himself had been mainly instru- 
mental in forming. He purchased four pictures at the sale of 
‘Charles’s effects, for 230/.; others were purchased by his 
brothers Jerome and Clement. Laniere appears to have been 


a general dealer in pictures, and, according to Sanderson, to | 
have been not over-scrupulous, for that writer accuses him of | 
passing copies as originals ; the colours were obscured by soot, | 
and he cracked the pictures by rolling them up face inwards. 
He purchased many pictures fox Charles, and marked them 
with a rosette or a small figure resembling six radiating leaves | 
—the mark is given by Walpole. Walpole buries Laniere on | 
November 4, 1646, overlooking the somewhat glaring incon- 
sistency of making him write the music to Charles’s funeral 
dirge three years after his own burial. The date is not a mis- | 
print, because Walpole adds his age—seventy-eight years ; still | 
it ought probably to be 1649 or 1656. The date of Laniere’s 
birth (1568) is correct, because in an engraving dated 1636 he 
writes himself at the juvenile age of sixty-eight—“x I eta sua 
giovanile di sessanto-otto anni.” Vandyke painted Laniere’s por- 
trait during his first visit to England, and it was this picture which 
induced Charles I. to request Sir Kenelm Digby to invite | 
Vandyke back again after his departure. There is a portrait 
of Laniere by himself in the Music School at Oxford, with 
palette and brushes in his hands, and some music-notes on a 
piece of paper. 


The Arch in Building. 


The Egyptians and Greeks were perfectly acquainted with 
the use of the arch and its properties, but they knew that its 
employment would introduce complexity and ‘confusion into 
their designs, and therefore they wisely rejected it. Even to ! 


| ous than the temples. 


the present day the Hindoos refuse to use the arch, though it 
has long been employed in their country by the Mohammedans. 
As they quaintly express it, “an arch never sleeps,” and it is 


| true that by its thrust and pressure it is always tending to tear 
| a building to pieces ; in spite of all counterpoises, whenever the 


smallest damage is done, it hastens the ruin of a building, 


| which, if more simply constructed, might last for ages. The 
| Romans were the first who introduced a more complicated 


style. They wanted larger and more complex buildings than 
had been before required, and they also employed brick to a 
great extent even in their temples and most monumental 
buildings. They obtained both space and variety by these 
means with comparatively little trouble or expense, but we 
miss in all their works that repose and harmony which is the 
great charm that pervades the buildings of their predecessors. 


Heraldic Crests. 


Montfaucon has preserved many delineations of the ancient 
Norman casque, which, when the whole body was invested in 
mail, was composed of iron framework, covered with leather, 
and quite flat at the top, to which shape succeeded the conical 


| head. By the number of bars of which the beauvoir or visor 


consisted, when presented in front view, the rank of the wearer 
was ascertained ; that of the esquire was always in profile and 
closed, to denote his vigilance and activity in battle. To 
Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, the origin of several 


| heraldic novelties in this kingdom is readily referred, and his 


seal will be found to exhibit the crest, accompanied by the 
lambrequin and wreath, as the first instance, prior to the year 
1286, The crest is said to have been carved in light wood or 
made of leather, in the shape of some animal, real or fictitious, 
and fastened by a fillet of silk round the helmet, over which 
was a large piece of fringed samit or taffeta, pointed, with a 
tassel at the end. Before figures were introduced plumes only 
were used, as well upon the head of the horse as on that of the 
warrior, as shown on the seal of Baron de Spencer in 1296. 
The principal application of crests was in jousts or hastiludes, 
when the shield was not borne, but where they afforded an 
equal distinction, or by the chief commanders of horsemen in 
the field of battle. Originally of the highest importance, con- 
ceded by royal grant, and confined to very few persons, in 
process of time the assumption of them has become universal. 
They are not held to be absolutely hereditable, but may be 
assumed, and as females could not avail themselves of their 
primary use, accordingly no woman is allowed to bear a crest. 
As an appendage to sepulchral monuments, crests are placed 
beneath the head of the armed effigy, attached to the helmet 
by the wreath and lambrequin, and at the feet a lion or dog is 
invariably added. Upon many of the large altar tombs, so 
frequent in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, those both 


| of the man and of his wife’s family are carved at the feet of the 


recumbent figures. 
Indian Cave Monasteries. 


At the time when monasteries were excavated Bud dhist 
priests were as now sworn to celibacy and poverty, and lived 
apart from. their fellow men in monasteries devoted wholly to 
religious observances. They shaved their heads, wore a 
peculiar garb, and obtained, like the mendicant friars, their 
subsistence principally by alms, which they collected by 
begging from house to house. Their principal duties were the 
study of the law and precepts of Buddha, and the continually 


| recurring performance of an unmeaning ceremonial, in which 


the laity took no part. In some instances these ceremonies 
were performed within the monasteries themselves, which were 
all in later times provided with one or more chapels, containing 
images of Buddha or of subordinate saints, before which their 
prayers were repeated, But in earlier times, at least, the 


| monasteries were always in the immediate neighbourhood of 


temples, from which we may gather that either the monasteries 
were mere residences, and all the services were performed in 
the temples ; orthat the great and solemn acts of worship took 
place in the temples, while the ordinary daily devotions were 
celebrated within the walls of the monasteries themselves. It 
has been already said that the monasteries are tar more numer- 
From 700 to 800 examples are known 
at the present day, and probably there are many more. In 
age they extend from the simple and unadorned cells excavated 
by Dasaratha, the grandson of Asoka, about 200 B.C., in the 
granite rocks at Behar, nearly to the time of the Mohammedan 
conquest. The culminating point, however, of this style of art 
was shortly after the Christian era, the greatest number, cer- 
tainly the best, having been excavated during the first five 
centuries after the birth of Christ. 


— 


The West Hartlepool Town Council have decided to 
invite competitive designs for the erection of a Technical 
School and Lecture Hall, ata total cost of g,000/., of which 
5,000/. would be expended on the school and 4,000/. on the 
hall, which will seat 1,500 persons. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ar the International Congress of Engineers which has 
just been held in Chicago a good deal of attention was 
given to Portland cement. Every year the utility of that 
material appears to be increased, and we may expect to see 
new applications of it. The ‘ Manual on Lime and Cement” 

by Mr. A. H. Hearn, of the Cooper’s Hill College, published 
by Messrs. Spon, is an excellent compendium “of all that is 
known on the subject. In the pages Portland cement is 


treated at adequate length, and its importance becomes | 


more evident when contrasted with other cements, English, 
foreign, and we may add Indian, for in an appendix we read 
of.a material that is largely employed i in India. We refer 


to “kanhar,” which is derived from concretions that are | 


mainly composed. of carbonate of lime, silicate of alumina 
and silica in grains. With the lime  surkhi,” or bricks 
ground to powder i is mixed (as suitable sand is scarce) for 
mortar, and with the addition of broken stone a concrete 
can be formed which has, however, to be spread in layers. 


The different methods of testing cement are described by | 


Mr. HeaTH, including the latest, or boiling-water test. 
According to a Kentish expert “no less than ten cements 
of various makes disintegrated more or less under the 


boiling-water test, some being reduced to mud.” Mr. | 


HEATH’s manual ought to be in the hands of every one who 
makes use of Portland cement. 


THE circumstances which have led to the dispute in the 
building trade in Newcastle can hardly be charged against 
the master builders. It appears that formal notice was 
given by the Master Builders’ Association to the masons, 


bricklayers and labourers for a reduction in wages to take | 


place on September 1. The bricklayers and labourers 


thereupon gave a counter-notice to the employers for an | 


advance in wages and a new code of working rules. A 
meeting of the Master Builders’ Association was held when 


deputations from the several trades attended. The masons | 


at once agreed to continue work upon the masters with- 
drawing the notice for a reduction of wages. An offer was 
made to the bricklayers that the masters would withdraw 
their notice for a reduction if the bricklayers withdrew their 
notice for an advance, and the question of new working 
rules to lie in abeyance and be discussed at an early date. 
This offer the bricklayers’ deputation refused to accept. 
The Masters’ Association made the same offer to the 
labourers’ representatives, but they would not agree to 
withdraw their notice for an advance. It is evident that in 
this. case .all the trades cannot be considered as acting 
tightly. If the masons have been wise the bricklayers and 
labourers must have exhibited an opposite quality and vice 
versa. 


, A SERIES of experiments on the strength of arches was 
lately undertaken by the Austrian Society of Engineers and 
Architects, with the object of determining the relative suit- 
ability of brick and concrete for floors which were to 
sustain heavy loads. All the arches were of an uniform 
span of 13°3 feet, and, except in one case, the. rise was 
15# inches. It was found that the breaking-load fora brick 
arch 6 inches thick was equal to 3214 lbs. per square inch. 
A concrete arch 4 inches thick ee ascertained to be of 
more than double that strength, as the load-was 7372 lbs. 
per square inch. A concrete arch only 23 inches thick, 
with iron rods along the intrados, was equal to 839 lbs. to 
the inch. ~ When steel joists 3% inches deep bent to the 
curve were embedded in a concrete arch of the same depth, 
and with a rise of 11 inches, a breaking-weight of 3,360 lbs. 
per square. inch was required, The experiment . also 
demonstrated that the joists divided the floor into a sort of 
compartments, andthe injury to the floor was restricted to 
the part which was contiguous to the breaking-load. 


NEWHAVEN is a town which is likely to increase in 
importance unless the communication with France is carried 
out by tunnels or bridges. ‘Asa port there is a good deal 
of life in the town, but, strange to say, it would be difficult 
to find.a building to hold a public meeting unless the rail- 

way shed was utilised. Newhaven is without adequate 
public offices. . The inhabitants have, however, contrived 
to, discover a place where a committee have met to discuss 
the grievance. ‘The following resolution. was passed on 


August 28 :—‘“ That this committee, formed at a representa- 
tive meeting of the inhabitants of Newhaven, with the object 
of endeavouring to provide a public room for holding 
meetings, having read and considered the letter from the 
Local Government Board dated May 8, 1893, upon the’ 
subject of providing public offices for ‘the Local Board, 
including in such building a room sufficiently large for 
| public meetings, respectfully urges upon the Local Board 
the desirability of taking steps to provide such offices and 
room as would meet the requirements of the town of New- 
haven.” The Local Board, for their own sakes, are willing 
to carry out the wishes of the committee. The only ques- 
| tion is whether a majority of the ratepayers will be in favour 
of the scheme. ‘That can only be determined by voting- 
papers, for, as we have said, a meeting of the ratepayers 
under a roof is almost impracticable. Something must be: 
done, for Newhaven will have its town hall. 


Mr. Norman Lockyer, who has made a reputation for 
his researches in photo-chemistry, has turned his attention 
| toa more mundane subject, and in WVature he has given. 
some curious information with regard to the orientation of 
| Greek temples, in which he explains that the astronomical 
fancies of. the Egyptians were very widely followed and 
adopted. The Parthenon, for instance, and nine other 
temples have been shown by careful research to have 
been directed towards the risings either of the Pleiades 
or of Antares, so as to herald in advance the 
equinoctial sun. . Six Greek temples, following a favour— 
ite practice of the time of Kuu-EN-ATEN, were directed. 
towards Spica ; while, as a divergence from Egyptian prac- 
tice, which took no account of the vernal equinox once it 
| had entered Aries, no less than seven temples are found to 
be oriented in Greece to a Arietis, the vernal equinox being’ 
| then established as the beginning of the year. The subject 
of Greek temples is not yet exhausted, and other physicists. 
may also be able to discover something interesting about 
them. 


THERE is some apprehension in Lewes about the 
stability of the new municipal buildings. The town coun- 
| cillors do not appear to be more confident than other 
| people that an accident may not arise. At the meeting on. 
Wednesday several questions were asked on the subject. 
| In reply it was admitted that there was a weakness in the 
building and the walls had bulged out, but rumour had 
| exaggerated the mischief. The roof of the assembly-room 
is also supposed to be unsafe, and the committee, in order’ 
to create some confidence in the minds of the inhabitants, 
called in Mr. JoHN JouNsoNn, architect, of London. In his 
report, dated August 29, Mr. JOHNSON says that his opinion, 
based upon upwards of thirty years’ experience and the 
erection of several rools of similar span, is that the deflec- 
tion existing is due to the weight of the tiling (about three 
times that of slating) and the fixing of struts not executed’ 
as described on the drawings, thus exerting a strain upon the’ 
principals which reacts upon the walls. On stretching a line 
| from end to end on the west side he found that the sill of the 
central gable window is 2% in. beyond the sills of the two end: 
ones. Externally this is very obvious, but internally nothing, 
is visible excepting very slight cracks in the plastering of, 
cove, Xc., proving that most of the deflection took place 
when the walls were green, before the plastering was ex~ 
ecuted, and that very little movement has since been visible. 
Mr. JOHNSON considers no danger exists, especially as it 
must be borne in mind it is next to impossible to execute 
a collar-braced roof of great span perfectly rigid, owing to 
the elasticity and shrinkage of timbers cf large scantlings. 
In this case the Corn Exchange buttresses up one side, 
consequently the strains and movements are thrown to a 
| great. extent’ on one side only. The timber is of good: 
quality, and he cannot complain of the workmanship as’ the 
joints are fairly fit considering the extraordinary season of 
hot weather. ‘To relieve the load on the gables the archi- 
tect proposes support which Mr. Jonnson thinks is judi- 
cious, and he suggests, to strengthen the joints, that 6 by 5 in. 
steel plates be bolted on each principal at the junction of 
tie-beam.. On. these comparatively small matters being 
carried, out, Mr. JOHNSON believes that neither heavy falls. 


of snow nor severe gales will have the ‘least detrimental, 
effect upon the structure, a] 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHURCH OF ST. SIMON AND ST. JUDE, HIGH PARK, 
SOUTHPORT. 


HIS church will shortly be opened. The walls are of 
Burnley bricks, with Bath stone dressings. The 


| iF aR who have | ; 
contractors are Messrs. DuxFIELD BROTHERS, fo) | what may have been a compromise. 


carried out the designs of the architects, Messrs. JOHN 
Surron and Huon A. Marear, F.R.LB.A. Th 
drawing is hung:in the Liverpool Autumn Exhibition, 


HOUSE AT LISMOYNE, NEAR BELFAST. 
HIS plate is a reproduction of a drawing by Mr. 
FRANK L. Pearson, which appeared this year in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition. 


A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE, 


wooded site near Holmfirth, a small town in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. It was intended to be built of 
local sandstone, of which there are very good quarries in the 
neighbourhood. The half-timber work was to be of oak, 
and the roof covered with tiles. The cost was estimated 
at 1,800/, -In-the-arrangement of the plans an attempt was 
made to’ obtain simplicity and workability without monotony. 
Mr. GEorGE Kenyon, of New Bond Street, is the architect. 
The original drawing was exhibited this year at the Royal 
Academy. 


ARCADING, LADY CHAPEL, LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
HE: subject. of the. illustration is one of the finest 
examples of ogee canopied arcading in the country. 
The spandrels, being decorated with grotesque animal and 
floral forms, are extremely quaint. ‘The upper portion of 
the buttresses have been restored and the Renaissance feel- 
ing exhibited in the neckings to finials points to the period 


when the lines of Gothic architecture were not followed in | 


a spirit of veneration. _The original drawing is by Mr. 


W. F. EDWARDS. 


THORNER CHURCH, YORKSHIRE. 


IKE the parish church of Leeds, says a correspondent of 
the Yorkshire Post, that of Thorner is dedicated to St. 
Peter, a fact which enables us to declare that Thorner was not 
one of the great Angle’ parishes,’ nor‘even an adjunct of Bar- 
wick in those days. ' The’ dedication common to the Anglo- 
Saxon parishes is that of All Hallows, as was the case at 
Barwick. The truth probably is that Thorner, like Leeds, was 
a Celto-Norse foundation—Celtic exclusively into the era of 
Norse rule—of which theory we may be able to deduce some 
evidence presently. The fabric of the present church gives us 
no assistance except negatively. The older portions of it are 
Early English. 
bears abundance 
imitations. The present structure has a tower, nave, chancel, 
aisles and porch. In the tower there are three bells. That the 
old part of the fabric is Early English is some presumptive 
evidence that the church of the Conquest era was comparatively 
a new structure—timber probably—which endured for at least 
a century longer than the older fabrics of the Angle era, and 
had not to be replaced during the period when the Norman 
style prevailed.. It would afford a most interesting pursuit to 
apply: this theory to the parish churches of Yorkshire. We 
imagine such a pursuit would contribute a very reliable chapter 
to our ecclesiastical history. The secular history of Thorner 
affords good material for illustrating it. 


Thorner has one other point’in’\common with Leeds—it | 


was so important as to afford a home to more than one local 
magnate, In 1086 when the Domesday survey was made, 
Thorner was of four manors, supporting four Thanes, and was 
of considerable agricultural worth. In Tornenoure, Ulchil, 
Ulner, Bergulner and Ulstan had eight carucates of land to be 
taxed, and there may be’four ploughs there. Ilbert (de Laci) 
now has there two villanes and one bordar with two ploughs, 
woodpasture half a mile long and the same broad. Value in 
King Edward’s time 4/7, now'1os. The church is not men- 
tioned, but that is not complete evidence that as a foundation 
it did not exist. Thorner was one of the disputed territories. 
In the Domesday “ clamores,” where are enumerated the places 
of which the registration of the surveyor is openly disputed, it 
is stated “the people of the wapentakes of ‘Barchestone and 
Siraches refused the evidence of Osbern‘de Arches because 
they know not of whose gift his predecessor, Gulbert, had all 
Tornoure, z.¢. four manors of eight carucates of land. But the 


It was restored and enlarged in 1855, and now | 
of Decorated and some Perpendicular | 


The original | 
| knight’s fee) and paid 5s. 3d. rent yearly. The church of 
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whole of Thorner is situate within the bounds of the castle of 
Ilbert according to the first measurement, but without accord- 
ing to the last.” This was a rectification proving doubtful 
claims; the tracing of this rectification and the history of 
Gulbert are of high interest, although much too large for our 


| present space. 


Torre, perhaps, gives some elucidation of the dispute in 
He says the town of 
Thorner was held by Humfrey de Veylly of the Earl of Lincoln 
for two carucates of land (where twelve carucates make a 


Thorner anciently belonged to the patronage of the Veyllys, 
for on June 21, 1247, Robert de Veiley presents as rector Ralph 
de Broclest; it went into the possession of the Earls (of 


| Lincoln, and from them devolved to the Dukes of Lancaster 


| burials in the church are also disappointing. 


until April 22, 1444, when it was appropriated to the minister 
and brethren of St. Roberts’ juxta Knaresburgh, and in recom- 


| pense of the damage done to the cathedral church of York 
| thereby the archbishop reserved out of the fruits thereof an 
| annual pension of 13s. 4a. to himself and his successors, and 


HIS house was designed for a picturesque and well- | 


6s. 8d. to the dean and chapter, payable by the minister and 
brethren at Pentecost and Martinmas by equal portions. Also 
a competent portion for a vicar to be instituted thereunto after 
the cession or decease of John de Latham, then rector thereof, 
On May 4, 1444, the vicarage was thus ordained by John, 


| Archbishop of York, who decreed that there should be therein 


a perpetual vicar, viz. one of the brethren of the house of St. 
Robert, expressly professed and in priest’s orders ordained, or 
else a secular priest at the election of the minister and 
brethren, by whom and their successors he is to be presented, 
and whose vicarage shall consist in one competent mansion 


| with its curtelage and other houses for his inhabitation, 


sufficiently built at the cost of the minister and brethren, who, 
besides that, shall pay the vicar twelve marks sterling yearly in 
the churchat Pentecost and Martinmas by equal portions, which 
vicar for the time being shall only at his own costs find bread and 
wine and lights for the great altar, and shall have no other 
burdens, ordinary or extraordinary, in the church’ incumbent, 
but these (with the building or repairs of the chancel) shall be 
sustained by the minister and brethren and their successors 
for ever. 

The minister and brethren held the church for little more 
than a century. Their first presentation was that of Frater 
William Stanley, July 9, 1444; their. last that of Thomas 
Thakwray, February 23, 1542-43. Thakwray appears to have 
died in 1546, on December 13 of which year the king presented 
George Berkley. 

The church of the Middle Ages, although opulent as to its 
living, does not appear to have been richly furnished. There 


| was but one old coat of arms in the windows—that of Ryther, 


“Gules, 6 martlets argent, impaling ermine a saltier gules,” 
‘“‘on the north side being Ryther’s closset ”—which we may 
probably read as a high-backed pew. The testamentary 
Torre has only 
recorded four—February 20, 1347, Symon de la Roche, jun., to 
be buried in the church; June 30, 1570, Clement Oglethorp of 
Rondhay in Thorner parish, gent., to be buried in the high 
Quere beside his father ; May 11, 1610, Michael Oglethorp of 
Thorner, gent., to be buried in the churchyard without the 
Quere door ; July 16, 1619, Henry Ryther of Scarcroft, gent., to 
be buried in the church. 

The place-names in Thorner, as, for instance, Scarcroft, 
Shadwell, Eltofts and Birkby are Norse, and therefore an indi- 
cation that it was the Norseman and not the Angle who re- 
claimed them from the forest and the wild. The low grounds 
are Carrs, as Thorner Carr ; the boundary between the town- 
ships of Thorner and Scarcroft is Scarcroft Beck, which has a 
meaning in the fact that the beck does not take the name of 
the superior township, but of the inferior. One of the mansions 
in the parish is Red Hall, and close beside it is Barnaby House. 
Of the etymology of the latter name there can be little doubt, 
though curious interest centres in that of the former. These 
“red” houses are not infrequent ; their names were generally, 
if not wholly, in close proximity to water, or in such position as 
would favour the lodgment of it in the olden times, when 
great expanses of water are known to have existed in places 
now dry enough. The inference is that these places are of Celtic 
foundation, obtaining theirname from the Celtic word Rhyd, which 
means a ford. Inthe case of the Red House in Thorner it is not 
improbable that it was the home of one of the four Thanes. whose 
four manors made up the parish at the Domesday era, It isa 
touching point with the parish of Barwick, and what is remarkable, 
the long lane across Whinmoor, leading towards Barwick, retains 
the name of Red Hall Lane. The name of Whinmoor, too, is 
suggestive. It may be taken for certain that its etymology has 
nothing whatever. to do with “whins” or furze, for when 
the name was adopted furze would be. far;too common. to 
give a distinctive feature to any tract of country. , But that it 
was derived from the Celtic word gwaen or gwen, signifying a 
plain or level meadow, is 1.0t improbable ; and, if so, we have 
the further trace of Celtic occupation in potentiality, at least 
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until the establishment of the rule of the Norseman. In all 
this etymology we have perhaps another evidence touching 
Winmoor and the site of the great battle. Assuming the gwaen 
as above, it is not insignificant or irrelevant to point out that 
the affix moor is in all probability the Norse soar, actually 
applied in Iceland to high mountain plains, and here of the 
most descriptive application. Winmoor is a_ridge-level, 


exactly suited to both words; so we may read that the Celts | t ean | 
| an adviser about stone, and so on ad infinitum ? 


continued their own word until the Norseman formed the re- 
dundancy by adding his synonym, which redundancy the amal- 


gamated people retained. So it is not in its church alone that | 1 
| that the architect should retain the full mastery and control of 


Thorner presents a series of historical features of high interest. 
The time is. perhaps at hand when the critical student of 
topography will be able to speak positively of it up to the period 
of the Celto-Norse change, of which one feature is the remark- 


the thousand and one other productions of nature and art which 
enter into the composition of his building, equally necessary is 
it that his studies should be applied to iron and steel. Why, I 
would ask, should these two articles be singled out from all the 
rest as unsuited for him to deal with? Why in this instance 
alone should he be expected to call in the aid of some other 
expert to assist him in an important part of the designing and 
execution of his work? Why not have an adviser about brick, 


Be it far from us to impose upon ourselves any such system 
of leading strings. It is in my opinion of the last importance 


his own designings. And after all, che demand made upon our 


| acquirements for the proper mastery of this subject is not a 
_ very severe one. The problems of strengths and strains which 


able fact that it was the fringe of the old Angle parish of | 


Barwick. That it was the fringe of that parish, and not in the | 


parish, may be taken to be positive proof that it never passed 
under the absolute sway of the Angle kings who had their seat 
at Barwick. That its place-names are Norse may be regarded 
as another limiting fact, showing that during the whole Angle 
domination the parish now called Thorner never passed from 
the rule of the aboriginal Celt. 
Celtic origin of the name, features already alluded to. 


THE ARCHITECT, THE ENGINEER AND 
THE CONTRACTOR.* 


HERE can be no doubt that in some important particulars | 
the duties which devolve upon the architect of the pre- | 


sent day, and the demands upon his knowledge and skill, differ 
from those pertaining to the architect of a generation ago. 
New developments have taken place in the requirements of 
everyday life, and new conditions have arisen which increase 
the scope of his field of labour. 
tures for business purposes that we must look for the most 
striking changes which have taken place within a comparatively 
recent period. In planning a dwelling, whether it is to be the 
lowly cot, the middle-class villa, or the lordly castie, we have to 


provide for the satne needs of comfort, convenience and fitness, | 


as did our predecessors of a century ago. In the details of its 
construction and finish there may and do enter in many modern 


improvements, but these are rather in the nature of appliances | 


than integral parts of the structure which forms the home. 


It is when we leave the region of domestic architecture and | j,onwork ought to be done as to enable him to efficiently super- 


enter upon the field presented by the requirements of the 
modern warehouse, the hospital, the hotel or the factory that 
we are brought face to face with the fact that we have to deal 


with much that is not entirely to be expressed by the term | 


“architecture,” that we are called upon to provide for many 
and various mechanical appliances, and that even into the con- 
struction of the building proper there enters an application of 
materials which renders imperative an extension of our know- 
ledge and of our ability to deal with them. Of chief importance 
amongst these is the extensive introduction of iron and steel 
into most of the large buildings used for business purposes, 
while the. requirements for lighting, heating and hoisting of 


Hence the prohibiting of the | 


enter into the study of the ironwork of even the largest build- 
ings are not of a very abstruse character. The most ordinary 
amount of care and a moderate acquaintance with the accepted 
formula of iron and steel calculations should suffice to render 
the chance of serious error almost infinitesimal, the more so as 
the necessity for extreme economy of material has practically 
no existence in our works. In the construction of a Forth 


Bridge it is easy to see that economy of material demands the 


most careful study—the enormous quantity used, and the fact 


It is in the treatment of struc- | 


that the weight of the very structure itself forms the greatest 
part of the strain to be provided for, render imperative the 
most rigid scrutiny of the scantling of every part. In ordinary 


| building works these conditions do not prevail. The amount 
| of material used is comparatively small, and a little excess of 


strength is of no great consequence. Indeed in building there 
is often a good deal of nonsense talked about “ economy of 
material.” The cost of the rough materials of a building bears 
so small a proportion to the cost of the labour bestowed upon 
them, that a little more or less affects in a very small degree 
the ultimate cost of the whole. 

Indeed the general fault is that too little material is put into 
the work rather than too much. Flimsy structures—skimped 
and starved in material—are to be found in every suburb by 


| the thousand ; but where are we to look for instances of the 


goods have made indispensable the introduction of mechanism _ 


and often of motive power. 

The use of iron and steel for constructive purposes, and the 
use of mechanism for the daily business functions of the 
building, are however not to be confounded. They form two 
distinct and separate items in the designing and carrying to 
completion of a structure such as we have under consideration. 


It would seem from recent discussions on the subject which | 


forms the title of this paper that in some way—unaccountable 
to my mind—there has arisen a tendency to confuse the two 


things, a tendency to assume that the mere presence of iron or | 
steel in a building necessarily implies the presence of an 


engineer, that iron and steel are materials of which engineers 


have of right the whole and sole monopoly, and that for an | 
architect to encroach upon that domain is something approach- | 


ing to piracy, if not to sacrilege. 
off that holy ground, 
It is true a bard has written :— 


He must promptly be warned 


Ah me! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron. 


But I do not think the context conveys the idea that the poet | 


had in view an architect laying profane hands upon that which 
was consecrated to the tutelar deity of the engineer. No; if 
in the development of modern buildings there has come about 
a need of the use of these materials, the lesson to be learned 
is that so much the more must the architect give study 
to the nature of these materials and to the best methods of 
utilising them. If it be necessary that he should be acquainted 
with the properties and uses of brick, of stone, of timber and 


* A paper read by Mr. G. Allen Mansfield at a meeting of the 
Institute of Architects held in Sydney. 


too lavish use of that which gives substance, solidity and 
durability to a building? And if in the arrangement of the 
ironwork of a building—if in its contrivance for use and orna- 
ment and the calculations for its strength—the architect finds 
no great difficulty, neither should he in the supervision of its 
execution. A reasonable amount of observation and care 
should bring the young architect to such a knowledge of how 


vise the execution by the contractor of the work entrusted to 
him. The eyes to see, the hands to handle, and the intelli- 
gence to discriminate which serve him in his judgment upon 
a brick arch, a concrete foundation, or a framed timber roof, 
will suffice to direct him in his criticism upon the workmanship 
of an iron girder, or the soundness of an iron casting. In either 
case a certain amount of experience is presupposed, and 
that experience it must be his business to acquire. And here I 
would say a word of warning against an overstrained reliance 
upon formula and calculations. That these are often desirable, 
and sometimes indispensable, goes without saying ; but the 
man who finds himself obliged slavishly to rely on them is not 
a born constructor. As there is a gift in art—as a poet is not 
made, but born—so it is in construction. Not all the mathe- 
matics in the world will supply the place of that intuitive recog- 
nition of forces which is the gift of the born engineer. Neither 
will they confer the wisdom which is the outcome of experience, 
and of long familiarity with the handling of materials. Indeed, 
in many cases, and more particularly in works on a small 
scale, calculations may be worse than useless—they may be 
positively misleading. In estimating the stability of a small 
pier or the equilibrium of a small arch he is but a poor creature 
as a constructor who would not rely on the judgment of his own 
eye and his own innate consciousness of what is safe or unsafe 
than on all the mathematical caleulations that could be crammed 
into a ream of foolscap. 

This, however, by way of parenthesis. I take it, then, that 
I have indicated a ciear and well-defined limit within which 
the special function and prerogative of the architect is not to 


| be encroached upon, viz. the designing of the building proper 


in allits parts—its stone, its brick, marble, concrete, timber, 
iron, steel, tiles, slate, plaster, glass, are all the units of the 
mass, to be arranged and disposed of, and wrought into a 
harmonious whole by the influence of one mind and under one 
inspiration. I have drawn, as I think, with sufficient clearness 
the line which, in every aspect of professional practice and of 
common sense, must of necessity mark the boundary which 
divides the province of the architect from the province of the 
engineer. To repeat, it is summed up in the words, “The 
design and construction of the building proper.” We have 
now to consider. the mechanical appliances which are 
required to fit the building for the business operations 
which are to be carried on therein. And here we call 
in and gladly welcome the co-operation of our twin-brother the 
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engineer. In the case of a large hotel we shall need passenger 
elevators—baggage lifts—driven by steam, by gas-engine, or by 
hydraulic power. We shall need electric light, and possibly 
the motive power to produce it. Steam will be required for 
cooking and for hot-water supply. Cold storage must be pro- 
vided. If it isa warehouse we are concerned with, goods and 
passenger elevators will be required, and probably hydraulic 
presses for packing. In the factory steam power will aimost 
certainly be a necessity, and soon. throughout the whole range 
of business establishments, not even excepting those temples of 
Mammon known to the moderns as “ banks.” 

To insure the proper arrangement and successful working 
of all these mechanical appliances it is advisable at a very 
early stage of the proceedings to consult a skilled engineer. 
The architect should have such a general knowledge of what 1s 
likely to be wanted for these purposes as will enable him at the 
very earliest inception of his design to include the requisite 
provision of space in the general scheme of his plan. 

But the sooner his genera! knowledge is supplemented by 
the more exact knowledge and experience of a properly 
qualified engineer the better ; the more likely he will be to save 
himself an infinity of worry and anxiety in the future, the more 
certain will he be to give satisfaction to his employers, and the 
fairer chance will he give to his coadjutor to do himself justice 
and to lay out his plans so as to insure success. It has been said, 
and I think with some truth, that too often the engineer is not 
called in until the building is well forward towards completion, 
and that it is-often found necessary to pull down a wall here, 
and punch an opening somewhere else, and generally to pull 
the work about in that fashion which is so exasperating to any 
builder of a well regulated mind, and after all, probably, the 
unfortunate engineer is cribbed, cabined and confined as to his 
machinery, and forced to adopt expedients which are not 
approved by his better judgment, but which are thrust 
upon him by the exigency of circumstances — circum- 
stances which he has no right to be placed in, did his brother 
chip, the architect, but give him fair play from the start. It is 
indeed of the greatest importance that the engineer should 
have opportunity of conferring with the architect at the very 
outset as to the provisions necessary to meet his requirements. 
Having made these known as to floor area, chimney flues, well- 
sinking, &c., the architect can make all necesssary prepara- 
tions, and having done this his dealings with the machinery 
and his responsibility connected with it are at an end. . From 
this point he should resign the full control thereof to the 
engineer, reserving to himself only the right to put a veto upon 
any little eccentricities which may develop themselves to the 
detriment of appearances or stability in his building. Working 
on these lines, the architect carefully maintaining a full charge 
and responsibility for his own proper work, and taking early 
into his confidence ‘the engineer and providing properly and 
sufficiently for his wants—the engineer placed in a fair position 
to devise and carry out his arrangements to the best advantage 
—working it say on lines such as these, the twain may well 
walk amicably hand in hand, and co-operate in the most 
friendly and harmonious spirit to produce the happiest results. 

It will be noted that in considering the relations between 
architects and engineers I have confined my remarks entirely 
to the case of an ordinary building—a building entrusted in the 
first instance to an architect, and in which he requires the 
assistance of an engineer. I have restricted my attention to 
this because it seems to be the phase of the question that 
most immediately concerns us. It is the occasion on 
which we are most frequently brought into contact, and there- 
fore the most practicable and serviceable subject for inquiry at 
the present moment. 

I do not forget the many cases in which our works approach 
each other so closely as to be not easily distinguishable, as the 
designing of railway stations and engine-houses, the decorative 
treatment of canal works, bridges and the like ; but these 
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| her from her high estate, to disestablish her as an art and to 


relegate her to the rank-and-file of the mechanical crafts. 

The genius which found expression in a Corinthian order— 
in a temple of Luxor, in an Alhambra, in a St. Mark’s Library at 
Venice, a Westminster Abbey, a St. Peter’s at Rome, or in any 
of the great examples which form the glory of our art in all its 
varied forms and adorn its history, is not the genius which can 
be evolved out of these hideous combinations of materials— 
these too painfully utilitarian productions of a prosaic age. 
They are, as I think, the outcome of a too great striving after a 
theoretical fireproof construction—a too complete engrafting of 
the work of the engineer upon the work of the architect, and as 
such they may serve as warnings of the danger of such a ten- 
dency—the danger that is incurred in allowing that which is 
supposed to be eminently practical to overshadow all that is 
artistic and beautiful. 

We pass now to a review of the relations between the 
architect and the building contractor. Here, fortunately, no 
difficulty presents itself, and no complications are encountered. 
Their separate functions are so clearly defined that it is necessary 
only to adhere to the most ordinary rules of everyday practice 
to avoid all chances of misunderstanding. 

The builder is the executive charged with the duty of erect- 
ing the structure, planned and contrived by the brain of the 
architect, and though he acts under the general guidance and 
control of the architect, the ultimate success of the work 
depends in no small degree upon the amount of zeal, fidelity 
and intelligence which he brings to bear upon it. That these 
conditions are by no means rare amongst us is abundantly 
evidenced by the excellence of the workmanship and materials 
to be found in so many of the more important buildings in the 
city of Sydney and suburbs. Careful and conscientious archi- 
tects make honest and trustworthy builders. I can imagine 
nothing more demoralising to the building trade than for an 
architect to tolerate work of a character inferior to that required 
by his specification. 

A tenders for certain work with an honest intention to 
use only materials and labour of the best, and regulates his 
price accordingly. B obtains the contract at a price. perhaps 
considerably lower, uses cheap materials and inferior workman- 
ship, and pockets a good profit out of it. What is the lesson 
taught to A? Certainly not a salutary one. Hence it follows 
that the more firm an architect is in requiring a faithful execu- 
tion of work by the contractor the more does he further the 


| interest not of his client only, but of all upright and conscien- 


tious builders. It is of importance, too, that the builder should 
be furnished in good time with all the information necessary 
to enable him to proceed expeditiously and systematically with 
his work. Delay in the preparation of detailed drawings 
and in the decisions to be given by the architect 
upon the numerous questions that crop up from time to 
time means vexation to the contractor, and often a serious 
curtailment of his legitimate profits. Much friction and un- 
pleasantness between architect and builder may be obviated by 
a timely settlement of all questions of extra cost or value of 
deductions as they occur during the progress of the contract. 
I do not for one moment suggest the abolition or the weaken- 
ing in any degree of what I look upon as one of the most 
important prerogatives of the architect, viz. the power conferred 
upon him by the agreement and conditions of contract to 
appraise the value of extras and deductions. This I would 
jealously maintain as an absolute necessity of our practice. 
Subject as it is to the reference to arbitration, it is not a 
privilege likely to be abused, and when judiciously and fairly 
exercised it constitutes a healthy safeguard of the interests of 


our clients. Still, in the more important variations which are 


of themselves form so extensive a field of discussion that | 


I have thought it more profitable to limit my remarks to the 
special subject with which I undertook todeal. Before quitting 
altogether the subject of co-operation between architects and 
engineers it may not be out of place to refer briefly to the new 
development of building construction which is now going on in 
America, where iron and steel are made to form so large a 


proportion of the structure that all the rest sinks into compara- | 


tive insignificance. 


I admit that I have yet much to learn about the details of | 


this new system, which seems to treat the building as composed 
chiefly of an elaborate structure of iron framing and columns, 
with concrete floors, and to regard the walls as a mere skin to 
enclose them, but I cannot bring myself to feel that this is the 


spirit in which the creation of any great building should be | 


approached. From an architectural point of view it is im- 
possible to believe that any realisation of beauty, grace or 
grandeur can result from such a cold-blooded treatment of 
materials. It is certainly devoid of all poetry and of all senti- 
ment, and to rob architecture of the poetry and the sentiment 
which lend a charm to so many of her triumphs is to dethrone 


| ance of the commercial spirit over the artistic. 


liable to take place in even the most carefully thought out 
schemes, it is better to get the question of quantities and values 
settled at the time, and I have found the plan to work very 
smoothly. 

A few words in conclusion as to the attitude of the public 
towards the profession, I regret that I cannot regard this as 
altogether satisfactory. Critics we have in abundance and to 
spare, but of those who can appreciate good work and value it 
at its true worth, the number, I fear, is very limited. This 
arises in no small degree from the absence of a satisfactory 
education by the press. It is, perhaps, too much to expect that 
a highly-cultured criticism of our works should be provided by 
the daily newspaper—the high pressure under which it is pro- 
duced may not admit of this—but it cannot be said that the 
ordinary reporter’s descriptions which appear from time to 
time do much to educate the popular mind. But a cause more 
potent than this lies at the root of the evil. It is the preponder- 
Possibly this 
is natural in a young country where art has not yet had 
time to take a strong hold on the people—where competi- 
tion is keen and where the man is most highly esteemed 
who can get the most for his money. This it is which often 
exercises an undue influence on the architect who would fain do 
good work, but who is too tightly restricted in the purse to give 
him the opportunity he longs for. This it is that induces men 
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to give their work directly to a builder without employing an 
architect at all, hoping and believing that they thereby save his 
commission. This it is that leads men to make hard bargains 
with their architects and to fall a prey to the 2} per cent. prac- 
titioner, under the mistaken idea that they are doing a smart 
thing. I do not say that this is the rule. There are many, and 
I acknowledge it with satisfaction, who extend a generous 
support to our profession, many whon1 it is a pleasure to serve 
with all one’s heart ; but the fact remains that there are enough 
of the baser sort to exercise a very pernicious influence on the 
rising generation of architects. 


Some there are who dispense with the services of an archi- | 
tect from that stupid and I trust well-nigh exploded idea that | 


they do better by placing themselves in the hands of what they 


are pleased to call ‘the practical man,” meaning thereby the | 


mechanic. As if of all men on the face of the earth the archi- 


tect or engineer who is worth his salt was not out and out the | 


most “practical man.” As if his whole life was not spent in 
the practical work of reducing the creations of his brain into 
concrete form and substance. 

I yield to none in a hearty liking and respect for the 
honest and capable tradesmen—for the mechanic who takes a 


pride and a pleasure in his work. He plays his part, and that 


right well, in every building that passes through our hands, and 
I cheerfully accord him the fullest meed of praise for the 
intelligent and faithful discharge of his duties; but I also 
know with a certainty that admits of no doubt, how absolutely 
necessary it is that he should have the guidance and correction 
of a properly-trained architect. 

For some cause difficult to explain it does seem to me that 
an architect here does not derive the fame or reputation from 
his works that attach to them in the older countries of the 
world. It would be interesting to know how this arises, but 
that it is the case can, I think, hardly be disputed. 
glad to be convinced to the contrary. Possibly the fault rests 
in some measure with ourselves, Whether this be so or not, 
let us do what in us lies to amend theevil. Let us gird up our 


loins and strive for still better and nobler results from our | 


labours ; strive to put such heart and such power into our work 
as will compel the respect of our fellow-men, and place our 
beloved art on the same proud pedestal in this Australian land 
as she occupies in the European world. 


SOME MASTERS OF ORNAMENT,—IV.* 
(Concluded from page 144.) 


N_ his designs for silversmith’s work Meissonnier shows an- 
other side of his genius for going wrong. We are so accus- 


tomed to “still life” in silversmith’s work in lieu of beauty of | 


form that we look upon it almost as in the nature of things, and 
forget that this particular form of vulgarity is an innovation 
upon more ancient and more dignified design. 
was one of the prime innovators ; he conceived it to be a very 
happy thought to model sticks of celery by way of feet for a 
tureen, or artichokes to serve as handles ; and he published a 
whole book of designs of this cheap Brummagen description, 


about which again Cochin chaffs him, as also for the way in | 


which he neglects in his design to take into account the very 
use and purpose of the thing he is designing. 

Meissonnier, it is said, founded himself upon the Italian 
Francesco Borromini, who (in his mad jealousy of the more 
famous Bernini) stopped short at no excess which might serve 
to advertise him ; and, as he had some invention, he succeeded 
in making himself rather ridiculous. So, to my thinking, does 
Meissonnier, who was at the best “an artist in extravagance,” 
as a journalist said the other day of an American music- 
hall dancer. But even in extravagance there were artists far 
more consummate—for example, Filippo Passarini, some of 
whose work I show vou; in point of time he comes between 
Borromini and Meissonnier ; he died, in fact, in 1700. 

Passarini seems to me to succeed in doing what the French- 
man only aimed at. This work of his may be loose, luxurious, 


exuberant, riotous, wanting in restraint and repose, but there is | 


design in it ; it grows, and grows vigorously, it is not chucked 
together ; and for those who can stomach something very rich, 


it is not without a kind of dignity. By the side of that, the | E 2 : eae : 
| designed and as lightly touched-in as it is possible to 


French rocaille is mere effort. Comparing this largely designed 
and living scrollery with the abortive palm leaves which do 
duty for acanthus in the French work, with its endive-like 
vegetation, with its froth-like lines, one begins to doubt whether 
Meissonnier was, after all, even an artist in extravagance. 

_ Less extravagant and far more artistic was his contemporary, 
Pierre Germain, the famous silversmith. He was of his time, 
but compared to Meissonnier (who put him rather out of fashion) 
his design is almost simple. His lines are firm and nervous, 
and he gets some grace and even some severity of shape, and 
his shell-work does almost seem to grow sometimes, 


* From a Cantor Lecture by Mr. Lewis F. Day, published in the 
Fournal of the Society of Arts. 


I should be | 


Meissonnier | 


| 


A more elegant, if always a very frivolous, side of French 
art was represented by such men as Jean Pillement (with his 
chinoiseries, which were all the fashion) and Boucher (who 
may be considered as the successor to Watteau). 

This, it must be borne in mind, was the period of paint and 
powder, patches and perfumery. Healthy or manly art was 
hardly to be expected. What did thrive was a rather pretty, 
piquante, but mannered style of art, well suited to the frail 
boudoir of the period, an art in which Boucher was born to 
excel. 

The designs he furnished to the tapestry weavers of Beau- 
vais and the Gobelins were much what he might have painted 
upon afan. It was decoration in miniature—gay, both in de- 
sign and colour, but frivolous always—trifling more or less 
exquisite, but at the best, trifling. Beauty is a height it could 
never reach ; its highest point is prettiness. 

Madame de Pompadour found in Boucher her painter ready 
made. He fitted her precisely—expressed her—her tastes, her 
caprice, her reign, in short. His work was without distinction 
or style and without a vestige of poetry, but it was French: 
the man was Parisian to the finger-tips and was popular ac- 
cordingly. The only voice uplifted against his fame was that 
of Diderot, who did protest that his taste was degraded. And 
it must be allowed that the art of the period of Louis XV. was 
as low as the court it was its poor ambition to serve. In its 
very elegance there was a sort of rowdiness, in its very delicacy 
a suspicion of viciousness. Anything less in accord with the” 
idea of serious and sober citizenship it is impossible to conceive ; 
yet it is just this sickly-sensuous, nerveless form of art that 
some fashionable upholsterers of to-day are recommending us 
to adopt. That is my excuse for so many words on what, on 
its own merits, is worth so little serious consideration. 

M. Ménard, a distinguished professor at the Ecole des Arts 
Décoratifs, says that the French of the eighteenth century 
studied the work of earlier periods, not to reproduce it, but by 


| way of a sort of healthy gymnastic exercise of the inventive 


faculties. So far so good. That is precisely what they should 
have done, if they did not always do it. Nothing could well 
be wholesomer than such exercise so far as it goes, but few of 
them, unfortunately, seem to get much further than the 
exercises, and not a few gave themselves up to the indulgence 


| in gymnastics which had not the remotest reference to any 


serious period of art whatever. 

It was about the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
things were at their worst, and some few men of taste, such as 
Cochin, Soufflot and the Abbé Leblanc were doing their best to 
turn the tide of fashion in the direction of more temperate 
design, that the ruins of Pompeii were discovered and attention 
was called for the moment to Classic art. That was their 
opportunity. Interest in the subject was not allowed to 
die out. 

The style (Louis XVI.) is at best a feminine version of the 
masculine antique, but it is at least worthy of a lady’s boudoir 
—and there is sometimes even a certain freshness and girlish- 
ness about its grace and gladness. Its sentiment too is rather 
young, with its bows and quivers of arrows, cooing turtle- 
doves, love’s torches, garlands and true lover’s knots. The 
great charm of it is its delicacy; it shrinks from any violence 
of line or colour ; the favourite framing shape is the oval, the 
favourite shade of colour grey-green or celadon, and the 
brighter tints employed are mostly pale and pure; gold itself 
is mat; modelling is usually in very low relief, more like 
cameo-carving sometimes ; mouldings are of very slight pro- 


| jection, whilst the details of ornament are often carved with a 


tenderness and subtlety which excuses the minuteness of the 
work. Foliage is consistently trained somewhat in the way it 
should go ; the scroll, though small in scale and rather thin, is 
mostly graceful ; and together with the slight wreaths and 
bunches of natural flowers which mostly accompany them, and 


| with suspended strings of beads or pearls and fluttering 


ribbons, they always occupy, however lightly, the space they 
are designed to ornament. And that space is bounded most 
often by straight lines once again. 

One of the happiest, as it is one of the most characteristic 
features of the style, is the way in which (whether for frame- 
work of furniture or architecture) the straight line is everywhere 
employed in combination with ornamental detail as freely 


imagine. 

And it must be confessed that one welcomes the straight 
line itself, so long banished from design, and now at last 
“restored to its own again’”—the legitimate line, a loyalist 
might say—the line, at all events, which rules by right of com- 
mon sense in furniture no less than in architecture. 

A prolific designer of the period is Jean Charles Delafosse, 
architect, decorator and professor of design (we have arrived at 
an academic period now); but Delafosse does not fairly repre- 
sent the stvle. He designs with a rather heavy hand. Classic- 
ism appears to hamper him somewhat, and he does not move 
easily under its restraint. 

The first to express himself freely and spontaneously in 
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the new manner is Gille-Paul Cauvet, a designer and sculptor 
of Aix, who naturally gravitated to Paris. : 

The figure portion of Cauvet’s work was admirable, but he 
was one of the few who could deny himself the luxury of the | 
human form on occasion and design pure arabesque. Indeed 
he is responsible for the design and carving of some of the 
most graceful arabesque of the time, a lighter Roman scroll 
with a grace all French and perhaps a little French frippery | 
added. He ranks as a sculptor of ornament, and _his work is | 
essentially ornamental. He was a chaser too, but the most | 
famous chaser of the period when chasing was at its best was 
of course Gouthitre, who worked with the equally famous 
Xiesener, the cabinet-maker—one of those who from having 
begun work in the manner more or less of the earlier reign, 
mended his ways betimes, and became in turn a typical ex- 
ponent of the more chastened style, and produced, under the 
patronage of Marie Antoinette, quite the most wonderful speci- 
mens ever produced of a class of furniture designed for orna- 
ment rather than for use. 

Those who most admire such work and those who least 
admire it, might express their appreciation of it in identically 
the same words, and say it is the glorification of finish. On 
the lips of the dz/etfante that would be the highest praise ; on 
other lips it would imply a reproof to the artist who had mis- 
taken the mere means of expression as an end worthy in itself 
of an artist’s whole devotion. From the merely practical point 
of view, it may safely be said that in work of this kind we get 
the minimum of decorative effect at the maximum expendi- 
ture of time and labour and artistic skill; but there is 
room for art of that kind too, if only as a protest against cheap 
effect. 

Marillier illustrates, by the way, a tendency of the time (and 
of all times, more or less, I am afraid) to overweight ornament 
with meaning. Artists (or their patrons probably) insisted too 
much upon symbolism, usually of a sentimental kind ; and so we 
have lyres, urns, torches and other emblems, to say nothing of 
emblematic figures, which have not even intrinsic interest to 
justify their intrusion in the place of ornament. 

That Le Notre and his confrére, La Quintinie, whose 
medallions are there framed in ornament, were famous gar- 
deners, accounts, of course, for the orange tree in its box, and | 
the rose and other bushes in the pots at the side ; for the trellis- 
work, the vegetables, the rake and other garden. tools, but it 
does not make them ornamental ; and one feels very strongly that 
beauty has been sacrificed to a very cheap sort of symbolism. 
The Philistine who clamours for the introduction of this, that 
and the other thing into a design, is to be excused on the score 
of his ignorance ; he does not know at what cost of art they are 
introduced. The designer should know better, and if he is 
really an ornamentist he will admit into his composition (except | 
upon compulsion) only that which he can turn to ornamental 
account. 

An artist more typical of his time is De Lalonde, whom I 
refrain from illustrating only because any one of his designs 
would give a very false impression of him. One other facile 
designer remains to be mentioned, Salembier, who “turned 
out” a great deal of work. He designed for the factories of 
Lyons, and published a vast number of designs for friezes, 
arabesques, vases and all kinds of ornament. Salembier 
is not a model of restraint ; his design is looser than that of 
the best men ; it does not even confine itself to one plane, but | 
aims, very obviously sometimes, at a certain sort of perspective, 
as may plainly be seen in the lowermost of the three friezes on 
the screen. 

That is not, in my opinion, precisely the thing to do, but 
it is done with the skill of a master ; and, indeed, the charm of 
such work is in the ease with which it is done. It is very easy 
to do that kind of thing indifferently, but it takes an artist of 
more than ordinary facility to do it at all well. It is only by | 
dint of much hard work that a man buys freedom of hand like | 
that. Salembier’s designs are slight, but they are graceful 
enough to make it hard to equal them in their admittedly not | 
ambitious way. | 

Other distinguished ornamentists of the period were | 
Ranson, a decorative painter who distinguished himself 
especially by his taste and skill in the composition of ornament 
more distinctly floral ; Prieur, designer and chaser to the king ; 
and Fay, a designer and engraver, who worked more or less 
with him. 

The revival in Italy was rather more severely classical. 
Among Italian masters of the period are Piranesi, with his 
twenty-nine folio volumes of engravings, mere copies from the | 
antique; Albertolli, who, from being a short of drawing- | 
master’s authority a generation or so ago, has slipped into a | 
sort of oblivion he does not entirely deserve ; Pergolese, the 
sculptor, and Bartolozzi, the engraver, both of whom migrated | 
to England and worked for the Brothers Adam. | 

With the Revolution there came a marked change over the | 
spirit of French art. Classicism still prevailed—prevailed, | 
indeed more than ever ; for the affectation of the antique, from 
having been a merely fashionable foible or caprice, became now 


| which really is the period of the Revolution. 


almost a.solemn duty. Was it not, in a sort, the outward and 
visible sign of republicanism and good citizenship ? 

The source of inspiration is, however, no longer the same. 
Not pleasure-loving Pompeii but Rome is now the fountain- 
head, stern republican Rome, type of good government as well 
as mistress of art. 

There is an almost Puritan formality about the ornament of 
the period, which we call by the name of the “Empire,” but 
There is a cold- 
ness about it such as we find in the paintings of Louis David, 
active revolutionist, and, as such, arbiter, for a time, of French 
taste. 

It would seem as if grace itself, from its sometime associa- 


| tion with a hated +égzie, had become susfecte ; and whatever 
| was not heavy, stiff, austere, was deemed beneath the dignity 


of art, which had now no excuse, unless it were civic. 

What remained of graciousness in the art of the Revolution 
is due, mainly, to Pierre Prudhon, who, we may say, sums 
up the zeo grec of Louis XVI. The nymphs and cuvids he 
designed are still tender and charming, endowed with a grace 


| of other and less anxious days; but it is significant of the 


times, that even Prudhon and Percier (who ranks next to him 
as a designer) were among those who signed areport advising 
the destruction of some hundreds of designs belonging to the 
national manufactures, on the score of anti-revolutionary and 
immoral tendency. 

It was further forbidden by law to introduce into carpet 
design the human figure. The human form. divine was not to 
be trampied under foot. Moral and artistic propriety were for 
once in accord. 

Percier and his associate Fontaine were the decorators 
most in demand under the Empire. The character of their 
work is inthe main rigid; the straight line and circle prevail ; 
symbolism is more in favour than ever ; but. they are civic 
emblems that are used now, oak and laurel wreaths or 
attributes of war ; the Roman eagle broods over all, and, after 
the expedition to Egypt, sphinxes and other Egyptian symbols 
are used—symbolic no longer, except of the campaign. It is 
all monotonous enough, pedantic as philosophy and cold as 
patriotism, but it has character and dignity. 

I have dwelt at some length on the French styles (at much 


| greater length proportionately than the work itself deserves) 


because there has been of late, and still seems to be, a demand 
for design in the manner of the periods of the later Louis-; and 
if a man must work in a given style, it is as well he should 
found himself upon the best that is in that style—upon its 
masters, and not upon the common run of work that was not 
even good of its kind. But conscience compels me to add one 
word of protest. 

No man is probably so absolutely at the discretion of the 
public demands as he thinks himself tobe. The hardest task- 
master will scarcely refuse better work than he asks of you, if 
you choose to do it. Doit, I say, for your own satisfaction. 
If you do not, if that is not inducement enough for you, well, 
then perhaps you are not so much ofan artist as you think 
yourself, 

One thing is certain: art asks some sacrifice of her 
worshippers, and all artists make sacrifice and make it cheer- 
fully. Do not suppose I advise anyone to quarrel with his 
bread and butter; but if he is greedy about the butter, and 
especially if he cannot do without jam, it is a sure sign that his 
artistic appetite is not in a healthy state. 

Further than that, I doubt if it be to a good workman’s in- 
terest—even in the narrowest sense, I doubt if it be to the 
interest of his pocket—to be too absolutely the slave of anyone ; 
and especially I doubt the wisdom, as I doubt the courage, of 
the Englishman who succumbs without a fight, and a good 
fight, to the demand for French styles of art. Establish the 
French styles in England and all who want good work will go 
to France for it, for the obvious reason that at Louis XV. or 
Louis XVI. the Frenchman can give us points and thrash us, 
whereas on our own ground we can beat him; or, if that be 
not so certain, it is only on our own ground that we have any 
chance of thrashing him. To adopt French styles is to play 
into the hands of foreign competition. It is to our interest, as 
it should be to our pleasure, to make our work our own; and, 
being that, ’twill not be French at all events. 

No one, I hope, will go away with the idea that, in bringing 
before you in this course of Cantor lectures the work of “Some 
Masters of Ornament,” I would suggest that any man should 
deliberately found himself upon them, still less that he should 
confine himself to the imitation of what they actually did. It 
is mainly for inspiration that we must look to them. The 
student may find zs master among them or he may not. 
Anyway it can do him no harm to know what has been done, 
even though he should have no sympathy with it. 

I would have every man, once full-grown, go his own way 
in art, but I would have him follow it with his eyes open and 
not blindly. The danger of independence is when it is founded 
upon ignorance. I would havea man dare, but I would have 
him dare knowingly. 


158. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING IN AMERICA. 


ie United States Geological Survey was originally organ- 
ised for the purpose of exploring and locating the geologi- 
cal areas of the United States. Almost as soon as the work 
was commenced it was found that a reliable map, on which to 
show the geology, was imperatively necessary. At present the 
survey is occupied in making a series of contour maps on which 
the geological areas are to be subsequently indicated. 
The map-making work of the Geological Survey may be 
divided into two parts—the office and field work. The office 


finished and preparing them for the engraver ; and in plotting 
the initial points on the plane-table sheets to be used later. 
These initial points are located by triangulation, either by the 
Geological Survey itself or by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. They also use 
by other reliable surveys ; for instance, the triangulations con- 
ducted by the New York State Survey and the United States 
Lake Survey. 
very little triangulation of its own, as the Coast Survey has 
pushed its triangulation in some cases far into the interior, even 
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elevations by making them interdependent one on another. It 
is a method of reciprocal adjustment. The vertical angles are. 
read generally to the ground at the location. When this is not 
the case an explanatory’note is entered with the description on 
the opposite page. When convenient, usually at night or on 
rainy days, the distances between the points and locating 
station are read off on a scale, and the vertical heights 
corresponding to the distances and their respective verticab 
angles are taken froma table in which allowance is made for 
the curvature of the earth, refraction, &c. The results are the 


| differences in elevation between the station and unobserved 
work consists in inking in the maps on which the field work 1s | 


data occasionally furnished | 


In the east the Geological Survey has to do | 


across Vermont and New Hampshire and north of Albany. | 


The field work done by the topographers of the survey consists | 


in locating the roads, streams, and inhabited houses, generally | 
by means of the plane table, and in sketching the contours on | 


the skeleton sheets thus obtained. The field work for details is 
done as follows :— 

On taking the field in the spring the parties usually consist 
of three men, the topographer in charge, the plane-table man, 
and the traverse man; though sometimes the parties are cut 
down to two, who divide the work somewhat differently. The 
plane-table work will first be taken up, next the road traversing, 
and finally the sketching, as nearly as possible in the order of 
progress. 


The Plane-table Work.—The outfit used is particularly light 


and convenient, while sufficiently strong and steady for all 
ordinary work. The tripod has a quick-levelling attachment 
consisting of a ball-and-socket joint, which may be clamped in 
any position, but has neither levelling nor tangent screws. The 


points. They find that in the vertical angle work very long 
shots are not desirable ; that there is a limit beyond which the 
work does not check very well. This limit is about eight or ten 
miles for the scale under consideration. Otherwise the vertical 
angles check remarkably well, usually within 10 feet, in fact,, 
rarely exceeding that limit. 

The plane-table work is very good, intersections and resec-- 
tions checking almost exactly. Every possible advantage is 
taken of circumstances. The shots to the important stations 
are taken in the morning and evening when possible—to the 
western stations in the morning and to the eastern in the even- 
ing, when the sun will be shining directly on the object and not 
into the telescope. 

Road Traversing.—The instruments used in road traversing 
are the traverse table with its alidade and a buggy wheel, which 


| is used in measuring distances. 


| 


paper is very stiff and is made of two thicknesses mounted to- | 


gether, with the grain in different directions to prevent expan- 
sion and contraction in damp or dry weather as much as 
possible. The sheet is nearly as large as the table and is 
screwed to it, not being removed or changed until it is finished. 
The sheets cover an area of 15 minutes of latitude by 15 minutes 
of longitude, and the 5 minute lines of latitude and longitude 
are drawn in on a scale of 1: 45,coo. These lines and the 
primary triangulation points are plotted and inked in at the 
office before taking the field. There are no especial features 
in the rest of the apparatus. 

The object of the plane-table work is to locate a sufficient 
number of points to enable the traverse man accurately to tie 
in his road traverses. The methods used in determining these 
points are those used in all plane-table surveys, the three-point 
problem, from its convenience, being often employed. 
quires a little experience to decide which are points worthy of 
location and, having decided, to fix them in the mind so that 
they may be recognised and located from another station. 
Besides this, they must be described so that the traverse man 
may identify them with locations of his own. Their system of 
notes simplifies this to a certain extent. 


Having obtained a satisfactory location, the remaining work | 


of the station may be divided into three parts—the locating of 
stations to which lines have been drawn from other stations, 
the shots to new stations or intersection-points and the vertical 
angle work. In all these divisions the same order of work is 
followed. The stations to the south, for instance, are observed 
first, then those farther west, passing around in this manner to 
the north and east until all have been sighted. This method 
prevents to a great extent confusing and omitting points. 

In the first part of the work the shots are numbered, the 
numbers having been carried on continuously from the begin- 
ning of the sheet. These numbers are placed in a column 
headed “ No.” Then the notes are examined until the number 
of the other shot to the same point is found and entered on the 
same line in a column headed “Equals.” This first line may 
be called the direction line and the second the locating line. 
The number of the locating line is then entered in the 
“ Equals” column, on the line with the number of the direction 
line. This system shows that the point is located, giving the 
numbers of both lines in both places where any mention of the 
object is made. 

In the second part direction lines are taken to new points. 
The number of the line is entered as before in the “ No.” 
column ; the “ Equals” column is, of course, left blank for the 
number of the locating shot, and a short description of the point 
is given on the opposite page. : 

The vertical angle work consists in reading the angles to 
most of the points and to almost all of the stations that can be 
seen. Reading to different stations gives a system of checking 


It re- | 


| locations or by offsets ; for instance, 


| on the edge of a bluff, &c. 


The traverse table consists of a board about 18 inches by 
18 inches, mounted upon a light tripod similar to that of the 
large table. The board has set into it a declinatoire, and the 
table is always oriented by its means unless there is evidence 
of a large amount of local attraction. This necessitates the 
paper being fixed in position. The alidade is merely a metal 
straight-edge to which a pair of compass-sights have been 
attached, with the line of sight parallei to the fiducial edge. 

The buggy wheel is measured usually by stretching a tape 
around its circumference, and its revolutions are counted by 
the traverse man. ‘This method is found,to be as accurate and 
much more convenient than any odometer or cyclometer in 
use. To assist the counting a rag is tied to one of the spokes. 
The scale used, 1 : 45,000, is divided into one hundred parts, a 
mile being taken as the unit. The number of wheel revolu-; 
tions to the smallest scale division is calculated, and a smalb 
table is made to convert. wheel revolution to scale divisions. 
This may be tacked to the traverse table for convenience in using, 

Any convenient point-is taken as a starting-point, and its 
position is assumed upon the traverse sheet. Setting up at this 
starting-point, the table is oriented with the compass, after being: 
levelled by the eye, as there are no level-bubbles. Shots are 
taken down the road or roads in both or all directions. Then, 
getting in the buggy, the wheel is counted to the next turn on 


| bend in the road. The number is noted and a new count com- 


reached. 
We have 


menced, which continues until the second bend is 
Then the table is set up and oriented as before. 
plotted the first line of the road from the first station. Laying 
off the distance to the first bend, we locate that point. But the 
road is straight between that point and the point at which the 
table is now set up. So, resecting on the line of road between 
them, we lay off the second distance and obtain the position of 
the table. By repeating this operation a road may be run for 
any distance. After all the roads in the vicinity are traversed 
they form a network which checks and ties itself together. 

While the road-traversing is going on many points are 
located off the road by intersections in the more accurate 
to houses close to the 
road. In this way streams crossing the road and all inhabited 
houses are located, together with all important objects which: 
may by any chance have been located by the large plane table. 
Locations off the road which may assist the topographer are 
also taken. These are usually the tops of hills or points lying 
In some cases, when a piece of 
important topography lies at a distance from any road, the 
traverse man may go so far as to runa line of triangulation 
over it, but this is rarely necessary. 

In the evenings the traverses are 
assistance of the points located by the plane table, and the road 
skeleton is transferred to another sheet. There are four ot 
these sheets to go with each plane-table sheet, each 75 
lat. by 73’ long. (one quarter of the large sheet), plotted to 
the same scale. To the proper one of these quarter sheets are 
transferred, with the assistance of tracing paper, all the points 
located in that quarter of the plane-table sheet. Thena small 
portion of the road traverse, with the locations which the plane 
table and traverse sheets have in common, is traced very care= 
fully and laid over the quarter sheet, applying common points 
to each other. This tracing may not fit exactly, but it 1s 
adjusted to the best advantage and the points are picked through. 
All the matter of the traverse sheet is thus transferred to the 
quarter sheet, and it is then inked to prevent erasure or smear- 
ing in the process of stretching. This material furnishes the 
“instrumental control” on which the contours are sketched, 


“adjusted” with the 
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Although this method seems very rough, it is surprisingly 
accurate—practically as accurate as the transit. and chain 
traverse, which it has superseded. It has the decided advan- 
tages over the transit traverse of being much more rapid and 
making possible the location of any number of points off the 


road. If any mistake is made the adjustment of the traverse | 


shows immediately where it is, so that it may often be corrected 
without going into the field. With the transit there are many 
calculations to be made before the traverse can be plotted and 
used by the topographer, while if there is a blunder it will 


perhaps not be discovered until plotting, which may not occur | 


until the following winter. 
will take so much time that few can be afforded. 

The Sketching of Contours.—The topographer sketches on 
these quarter sheets contours at a vertical interval of 20 feet, 
having the assistance of an aneroid barometer, and_knowing 
the elevations of a number of plane-table locations. The sheet 


is usually tacked to a small board. ; 
He starts at any point on a road and makes as small a cir- 


Locating points off the line, too, | ools 5 ; 
| their direct control, to which they have decided to apply the 


cuit as he can, following roads ; sketching as he goes the con- | 


tours that cross the roads, and taking his elevations from an 


aneroid which he has set to read correctly at a point of known | 


elevation: He sketches these contours in, as far as he can 


follow them, on each side from the road, using the points | 


located by the road traverses and plane table to check his 
bearings, distances and elevations. Usually, by the time he has 
completed his circuit, he is able to join the ends of the con- 
tours drawn from different sides, and finish the portion enclosed 
without leaving the road. In cases where the enclosed area is 
very large, and there is a space which cannot be seen from any 
point of the road, he is obliged to walk over and sketch in the 
omitted part, pacing distances and checking positions as before 
on the located points. The work is greatly strengthened by 
sketching in a circuit, as it enables one to observe the contours 
from several different points, and modify one’s ideas to fit the 


real shape of the ground. Joining the contours sketched from | 


different roads is also a good check, and helps the work done 
for both roads. The sketching is greatly assisted by numerous 
docations off the road in the proper places, and the traverse man 
would do better to have too many auxiliary points than too 
few. 

The aim of the contours is to give a correct idea of the 
form of the country, and in order to do so the topographer 
occasionally exaggerates slightly. For instance, if a flat- 
topped hill has a knob at one end that does not quite reach a 
certain contour, a contour may be drawn around the top to 
show that there is a knob, and which end of the hill is higher. 

The aneroid is set at the beginning of the day, and is 
compared as often as possible with known elevations. On 
some days it stands very steadily and does not have to be 
changed, while on others it has to be continually watched and 
reset as check-points are reached and circuits closed. 

Besides sketching the contours and drainage, the topo- 
grapher dots in the woodlands to furnish data for an estimate 
of the timber lands of the United States. The sketching is by 
far the most difficult part, and to sketch well a great deal of 
experience is necessary. The object of the work is seen ata 
glance. Practice, and in most cases a great deal of practice, is 
the only means which will enable one to arrive at the desired 
result. This finishes the fieldwork. 

In the winter the quarter sheets are fully inked in, and 
photographed down to a scale of 1°62,500 on very thin paper. 
These photographs are then transferred to the final sheet by 
blackening the back of the paper and tracing over the lines 
with a sharp ivory point. The final sheet is then very 
carefully inked in and lettered. The fieldwork should be 
carried beyond the boundaries of the quarter sheets a little 
to assist in joining them together. The finished whole sheet is 
mext engraved upon three copper-plates—one for the black, for 


| 


“culture” and lettering, a blue plate for water, and a brown | 


one for the colours. 
prepared and a few proofs printed, which are sent for correction 
to the topographer who made the survey. When the proofs 
are approved the sheet is printed. 


BUILDINGS FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
jin last December application was made by the Science and 

Art Department to the county councils and other authori- 
ties for information about the application of the money raised 
under the Local Taxation Act of. 1890, A great many reports 
were accordingly sent in, of which an abstract has been pre- 
pared and published as a blue book, 

It appears that the operations of the County and County 
Borough Councils in England and Wales are, in many cases, 
carried out by technical education committees, to whom the 
councils have delegated their powers (except the power of 
raising a rate or borrowing money) under sub-section 1 (2) of 
the Technical Instruction Act, 1889; and organising secre- 


From these plates lithographic stones are | 


taries or directors of technical education have been appointed 
in the great majority of counties and in some of the county 
boroughs. Several of the County Councils (Cheshire, Stafford, 
&c.) have, evidently with a view to,stimulate local effort, made 
grants to urban sanitary authorxities on condition that the latter 
levy a rate or contribute a sum out of the rates under the 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889, or provide funds from other 
local sources to supplement such grants. 

A noticeable feature with regard to the work of the county 
boroughs is that many of the councils have either erected or 
decided to erect technical schools, or have taken over existing 
schools for the purpose of supplying technical instruction under 


whole of the funds at their disposal, which in some cases include 
the proceeds of a rate levied under the Act of 1889. In Berk- 
shire 400/, was granted to the Kendrick Schools, Reading, to 
provide a building for technical instruction on the school 
premises. It is proposed to spend a considerable sum on 
grammar and secondary schools in Cheshire in order to make 
them useful centres for technical instruction. At Devonport 
the Council have decided to erect a permanent building for the 
purposes of technical education under their direct control, and 
the steps to be taken to acquire a suitable site were under con- 
sideration at the date of the return. 

In Exeter a bequest of 6,000/. for the completion of the 
Albert Memorial Museum, Free Library and School of Science 
and Art is to be expended in the erection of buildings for the 
purposes of the college. 

The County Council have established the ‘“ Plymouth 
Science, Art and Technical Schools” in a building erected with 
the aid of subscriptions as a memorial of the Queen’s Jubilee, 
and handed over to the Corporation. 

The money received under the Acts by West Ham, with the 
exception of 487/. outlay on lectures, has been placed on deposit 
towards the establishment of a technical institute. The site 
has been purchased at a cost of 5,000/., and instructions have 
been given for the preparation of plans for the building at a 
cost of about 40,090/. 

In Bristol capital grants amounting to 5,500/. have been 
given to schools 1n aid of the provision of new buildings and 
equipment. 

At Chatham, Gillingham, Gravesend, Maidstone and Ro- 
chester schools are being built. At Dover the local authority 
have purchased the existing school. 

The sum of 2,80i/. r1s. tod. allotted to Burnley has been 
expended in altering and fitting up the old municipal buildings as 
a technical school (including erection of weaving-shed, ground- 
rent, &c.). 

A scheme for a new technical school in Bury has been 
approved, plans and details of which have been deposited with 
the Local Government Board, together with an application to 
borrow 16,000/. to carry out the works. 

In Manchester the munificence of the late Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth has done much to promote technical education. On 
March 31, 1892, the Manchester Whitworth Institute trans- 
ferred to the Corporation the Technical School, building and 
land in Princess Street, the Spinning and Weaving School, 
building and land in Peter Street, and the Electrical Engineer- 
ing Branch in Whitworth Street, together with the School of 
Art, land and building in Cavendish Street ; the value of the 
land and buildings in Princess Street, Peter Street and 
Cavendish Street so transferred being estimated at 58,c00/. 
The Manchester Whitworth Institute authorities also handed 
over two sums of 10,000/7. and 14,000/. (being profit accruing 
from the Royal Jubilee Exhibition of 1887) for the extension of 
the School of Art and in aid of the new Technical School 
respectively ; and they further conveyed a plot of land of about 
5,300 square yards in extent, valued at about 35,000/.,, on which 
to erect the new school. Arrangements have been made for 
the erection of the new school, and the Council have sanctioned 
borrowing powers for this purpose to the extent of 150,000/. 

It is stated that the Corporation of Oldham on December 31, 
1892, took over the local science and art’schools on payment of 
8,7502. The Corporation have under consideration plans of 
proposed additional schools, in which practical instruction in 
textile industries will be given. These schools are estimated to 
cost between 10,000/, and 12,0co/. The Council have appro- 
priated a site for a technical school, and await the erection and 
completion of such school before applying any amount. In 
Salford a technical school is in course of erection at an 
estimated cost of §5,000/. 

The application has been sent from Leicester to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 7,500/. for the pur- 
chase of property to be used for technical and art purposes, At 
Norwich a site is being sought for a technical school. The sum 


of 5,688/. received by Nottingham has been applied to the com- 


pletion of the Corporation schools. A building is in course of 
erection at Oxford which will cost 3,141/. It is proposed to 
erect a central institution in Bath. In Halifax a site has been 
purchased for a school which is to cost 20,000/. 

As regards Wales (including Monmouth), the larger propor- 
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tion of the residue is devoted to intermediate and technical | 
education under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 18809. 
The schemes of the joint education committees under that 
Act also provide for the levying of a rate of 3¢. in the case of 
each of the thirteen counties and three county boroughs. 
Further, several of the councils raise a rate, or make contribu- | 
tions out of the rates, under the Technical Instruction Act, 
1889. 

It appears from the returns that the promotion of technical 
instruction in Scotland is progressing, though slowly. Technical 
education committees have been formed, particularly in the 
counties ; and in one case (the county of Aberdeen) an or- 
ganising secretary has been appointed to arrange and supervise 
the instruction. Most of the county councils devote the whole 
or part of the residue to the purposes of technical education, 
but the majority of the burghs still apply the money to the relief 
of rates. 


A MANCHESTER ANTIQUARY. 


HE death is announced of Mr. J. Croston, who was an 
authority on the archeology of Lancashire. According 


to the Aznchester Guardian, he helped to form, and was for | 


some time a vice-president of, the Record Society of the 
Palatine Counties of Lancashire and Cheshire, one of whose 
volumes he prepared for publication. The Council of the 
Chetham Society long had the advantage of his services. His 
first book appeared about 1860, and was called “On Foot 
Through the Peak,” a work that has gone through numerous 
editions. In 1870 was published his “ History of Samlesbury,” 
a handsome folio which met with a rapid sale, a chance copy 
now commanding a high price. 
Manchester and its Worthies,” “Historical Memorials of 


Prestbury,” “The Ancient Rectorial and Parish Church of | 


Manchester,” &c. In 1882 appeared, in a thick quarto volume, 
“ Nooks and Corners of Lancashire and Cheshire,” “ Historic 
Sites of Lancashire and Cheshire,” ‘County Families of 
Lancashire and Cheshire,” and what may perhaps be regarded 


as the magnum opus of his literary labours, 2 new edition of | 


the “ History of the County Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster.” 
Of this publication five ciosely-printed folio volumes were issued 
in 1891. Mr. Croston had been a contributor to the Re/zguary, 
and was the author of numerous pamphlets on social, political 
and ecclesiastical questions. 
themes, and one!or two Christmas stories evinced a playful 
fancy and an intimate acquaintance with English rustic life. 
It was understood that the antiquarian papers of “The 
Rosicrucians” were largely contributed by him. For more 
than a quarter of a century he filled the office of recorder, and 


was in fact the historian of that ancient convivial institution, | 


Since then he published “ Old | 


Occasionally he dealt with lighter | 


John Shaw’s Club. 
Society of Antiquaries of London. 


In 1873 he was elected a Fellow of the 


of the Holbein Society, established for the production of fac- 
similes of the art treasures of early illustrated literature, and 
he long served upon its Council. In conjunction with the late 
Rev. Henry Green, M.A., he edited the “ Mirrour of Maiesty” 
of 1617, from the unique copy in the Corser collection. 
resided many years at Upton’ Hall, in Cheshire, an ancient and 
picturesque house looking down upon the village of Prestbury. 


ARCHAOLOGY OF TARTANS. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Scotsman writes :—A dis- 
covery has been made in Edinburgh well calculated to 
excite the curiosity of all interested in Scottish history, costume 
and tartans. One of the long-missing, much-desiderated 
originals of the famous MSS. of the “ Vestiarium Scoticum ” 
has been brought to light after diligent search, and Mr. Andrew 
Ross, Marchmont Herald, who has for a long time taken a 
special interest in the question of the authenticity or otherwise 
of the “ Vestiarium,” has all but completed his examination of 


the MS., the results of which he proposes immediately to make | 


public. To the large numbers interested in the subject the 
importance of the discovery will be at once apparent. The 
work known as the “ Vestiarium Scoticum ” was originally pub- 
lished in 1843 by the late John Sobieski Stuart, who is stated 
by some authorities to have claimed to be a grandson of Prince 
Charles Edward, the hero of the ’45. The authenticity of his 
work, however, was supposed to be completely annihilated by 
an article which appeared in the Quarterly Review for July 
1847, written by the late Professor George Skene, of Glasgow, 
and the question of the antiquity of clan tartans, so far as it 
rested upon the authority of the “ Vestiarium Scoticum,” 
demolished. The statements of the Quarterly Reviewer have, 
however, in their turn been challenged and overthrown by Mr. 
Donald Wilham Stewart in his recently published volume, 
“Old and Rare Scottish Tartans,” with the result that the 
entire discussion has been thrown back to the position it 
occupied half a century ago, and the whole question, then so 


He was a member of | 
several other kindred associations, and also one of the founders | 


He | 


keenly contested, comes up again for discussion in all its fresh- 
ness, Is the “ Vestiarium Scoticum” genuine or not? To this 
deeply interesting question the present investigation is expected 
to afford a satisfactory reply. 


London Street Architecture as at Present. 


S1R,—In your correspondent’s excellent criticism of London 


| street architecture last week, he speaks of a house near the 
| Albert Hall having “bargeboards” and “half timber-work.? 
| I think if he looks more closely into this he will find that the 


whole front is a most successful “sham,” the bargeboards and 
so-called half-timber work being, I believe, in incombustible 
material and painted to represent wood—hence the non-inter- 
ference of the “interpreters of the Metropolitan Building Act.” 
—Yours truly, FRANK Fox, A.R.I.B.A. 
99 Gresham Street, Bank : 
September 6, 1893. 


GENERAL. 


Lord Somers has presented the Gloucester City Council 
with a portrait of the famous Lord Somers, who was Recorder 
of the city from 1690 to 1716, a period when he was one of the 
foremost politicians and statesmen in England. 

A Black and White Exhibition will be held in the Leeds 
Art Gallery during next month. Mr. MacGeorge, of Glasgow, 
has promised to lend his valuable collection of etchings by 
Meryon and Whistler. 


Lord Roberts, in acknowledging the freedom of the city of 


| Waterford on Friday last, informed the Corporation that’ his 


great grandfather designed some of the principal buildings in 
the city, amongst others the cathedral, the Catholic church, the: 
town hall in which they were assembled and the Leper 
Hospital. 

Mr. William Morris will distribute the prizes and deliver 


| an address to the students of the Birmingham School of Art 


on February 21, 1894. 
Mr. G. Wade has obtained the commission for the statue 
of the late Canadian premier, Sir J. A. Macdonald, which is 
to be placed in Montreal. 
The Statue of William Roscoe, the historian, has been suc- 
cessfully restored and placed in a niche in St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. 

An Architectural Studio has been opened in connection: 
with the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 
Mr. James Lockhead is the instructor. 

The Lady Chapel of Bristol Cathedral, which has been 
restored by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., will shortly be opened. 

Professor Jebb, M.P., will deliver the inaugural address of 
the session at Mason College, Birmingham, on October 9. 

An International Exhibition will be held in San Fran- 
cisco from January 1, 1894, to June 30. There will be five 
sections, viz. agriculture, machinery, manufactures, fine arts: 
and isolated end collective exhibits. 

Messrs. J. & H. Patteson, of Manchester, have secured 
the contract for the marble wall-lining, &c., to the hall and 
corridors of the new Municipal Buildings, Sheffield. 

The Autumn Excursion of the Dundee Institute of 
Architecture, Science and Art is to be undertaken to-morrow, 
when Kinfauns Castle, St. John’s Church, Perth, Dupplin 
Castle, and the old castle of Huntingtower and Perth will be 
visited. 

The Old Doorway of Spicers’ Hall, Bristol, a building no 
longer in existence, has been acquired by the Corporation of 
the city. It is an elaborate example of fourteenth-century 
woodwork. 

Jules Franceschi, the sculptor, some of whose works are; 
in the Luxembourg, died in Paris on Friday last. He was born 
in Bar-le-duc sixty-eight years ago. 

Mm. Zola has undertaken to promote a project for raising a 
memorial to the late Guy de Maupassant, the novelist, and 
from his energy he is likely to be more successful than the 
committee that attempted a similar undertaking in respect to 
Balzac. 

The Applications for membership in the Royal Societies 
Club now exceed 800, including sixty-five from members of the 
Royal Society (London and Edinburgh), and several from the 
Athenzeum. The keenest appreciation is shown of the objects 
of the club, that of bringing together members of the Royal and 
learned societies under the usual conditions of club life, afford- 
ing opportunities of social véumion. The fine premises in St. 
James’s Street which have been acquired for the clubhouse are 
being handsomely equipped, and will shortly be ready to receive 
members. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue neglect of TURNER’s drawings by the Trustees of the 
National Gallery was the primary cause of the conversion of 
Mr. Ruskin to pessimism. 
mouldering in the cellars at Trafalgar Square, the mystery 
of life, to his mind, became exceedingly dismal. Mr. 
Ruskin’s “ Jeremiads” have had one satisfactory result— 
TuRNER’Ss gifts are appreciated. Sir WiLL1AM Harcourt 
was able to announce in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday that over 600 drawings by TURNER, in water-colours 
or pencil, are on daily view at the National Gallery. No 


water-colour drawings remain unexhibited, but only some | 


rough sketch notes, chiefly in pencil, on leaves of small 
pocket-books. 
portion of TuRNER’s drawings was carefully sifted, and 
everything at all fitted for exhibition selected. 


present in the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield. 


or more water-colour drawings or sketches. 
cellor of the Exchequer had been able to supply some 
evidence that the drawings were understood by those who 
gazed on them, it would be still more satisfactory. 


THE Church of the Jesuits in Edinburgh is in Lauriston 
Street, which is almost overshadowed by the Castle. ‘The 
neighbourhood is one of the poorest in the city. The church 
resembles a transformed shed, but as the walls have been 
painted with Scripture scenes on a large scale, the interior 
is not so squalid as would be anticipated from the outside. 
If judged by the standard of a London surveyor, the only 
value the building can have would be asa possible store for 
metals or goods that are non-perishable. But in Edinburgh 
the standard is higher, or it may be lower, for the assess- 
ment of the church has been put down at goo/. a year. If 
any of our readers from the South happen to be in Edin- 
burgh we advise them to have a look at the kind of church 

which can bear so high a value.© Ecclesiasticism must 
‘be an infinitely more profitable affair in Scotland than 
in England. That factor was not, however, publicly 
announced as entering into the calculations. It was 
stated that the land was valued at 1,536/. and the build- 
ings at 5,200/. It is a pity the sum that was entered 
for the decorator’s wall-paintings is not given, for then we 
could test how the masonry is valued. The Jesuits ap- 
pealed on Monday, and asked to have the assessment 
altered to 40/. If the walls were whitewashed, that is a 
reasonable sum. It appears that the only approach to an 
income, in a legal sense, are the charge for seats, which 
comes to between 110/. and 120/. a year, and marriage fees 
of 1o/. a year. But the annual expenses are in excess, for 
they amount to about 140/, In the Appeal Court the sum 
was fixed at 250/. The Jesuits have again appealed. 
can imagine how the worth of the buildings has been exag- 
gerated. ‘The valuer was probably accustomed to churches 
with white walls, and, seeing the mural paintings, may have 
concluded they were produced by great artists, instead of 
by honest journeymen who were Edinburgh citizens. The 
big valuation may also have been intended as a salutary 
punishment for introducing coloured aids to idolatry into 
a church, and as a warning to orthodox elders throughout 
Scotland. 


ANYONE who expected revelations in the address of the 
President of the British Association will be disappointed. 
Dr. BURDON SANDERSON,who holds that office, has beenso 
long associated with Oxford University that he must be 
taken as a safe man. He preferred, therefore, to appear at 
‘Nottingham on Wednesday in the position of a compiler 
who had got up a lecture for a Young Men’s Association. 
What he said was very useful, but it is not likely to set 
the ‘Trent or the Isis on fire. The depth of his thought on 
the occasion may be judged from his remarks upon colour 
blindness. He said :—‘“ Whether or not the faculty by which 


In 1891 the whole of the then unexhibited | 


Out of these | 
it was found possible to form a loan collection, which is at | 
There are | 
now four circulating collections, each of which contains fifty | 
If the Chan- | 


We | 


After seeing the treasures | 


we see grey in the dark is one which we possess in common 
with animals of imperfectly developed vision, there seems 
little doubt that’ there are individuals of our own species 
who, in the fullest sense of the expression, have no eye for 
colour ; in whom all colour sense is absent ; persons who 
inhabit a world of grey, seeing all things as they might 
have done had they and their ancestors always lived 
nocturnal lives. Professor HERING, who was among the 
first to subject the vision of the totally colour-blind to 
accurate examination, is of opinion, on that and on other 
grounds, that the sensation of light and shade is a specific 
faculty. Very recently the same view has been advocated 
on a wide basis by a distinguished psychologist, -Professor 
EppincHaus. Happily, as regards the actual experi- 
mental results relating to both these main subjects, there 
seems to be a complete coincidence of ° observation 
between observers who interpret them differently. Thus the 
recent elaborate investigations of Captain ABNEY (with 
General FESTING), representing graphically the results of his 
measurements of the subjective values of the different parts 
of the diminished spectrum, as well as those of the fully 
illuminated spectrum, as seen by the totally colour-blind, 
are in the closest accord with the observations of HERING, 
and have, moreover, been substantially confirmed in ‘both 
points by the measurements of Dr. KOn1IG in HELMHOLTz’s 
laboratory at Berlin. ‘That observers of such eminence, 
employing different methods, should arrive in so compli- 
cated an inquiry at coincident results augurs well for the 
speedy settlement of this long-debated question. At present 
the inference seems to be that such a specific energy as 
Herinc’s theory of vision postulates actually exists, and 
that it has for associates the colour-perceiving activities of 
the visual apparatus, provided that these are present ; but 
that whenever the intensity of the illumination is below the 
chromatic threshold, that is, too feeble to awaken these 
activities, or when, as in the totally colour-blind, they are 
wanting, it manifests itself independently, all of which can. 
be most easily understood on such an hypothesis as has 
lately been suggested in an ingenious paper by Mrs. Lapp 
FRANKLIN, that each of the elements of the visual apparatus 
is made up of a central structure for the sensation of light 
and darkness, with collateral appendages for the sensations 
of colour—it being, of course, understood that this is-a 


| mere diagrammatic representation, which serves no purposes. 


beyond that of facilitating the conception of the relation 
between the several ‘specific energies.’” All this may not 
go beyond established doctrines, but it throws no light on 
a most important subject, and surely it is hardly becoming 
the President of the British Association to seek protection 
under the authority of a lady. 


THE proceedings of the first meeting of the session of 
the Society of Architects will be watched with interest. 
On that occasion the new President and Council will be 
elected. As the Society has many well-known architects 
among its members ; there should be no difficulty in select- 
ing architects of known ability and professional standing. 
Having so well gone through the ordeal which is inevitable 
with all new associations, the Society of Architects should 
now be able to assert itself by demonstrating that it pos- 
sesses not only numerous members, but the power that is 
requisite to make its influence felt throughout the country. 
The necessity for a Society that would be vigorous and 
disinterested was never more urgent than at the present 
time. 


AMERICA is indebted to Spain, and the committee of the 
Congress of Architects at Chicago could not have done 
better than by obtaining the aid of a Spanish architect and 
securing his appearance among the representatives of newer 
countries. . Senor Guasravino laboured under the dis- 
advantage of using a foreign language to express his ideas, 
but allowance will be made on that account. . Few English- 
speaking architects would have the courage to address a 
Spanish congress, and fewer still would succeed so well as 
the Senor. His theory is interesting, and deserves con- 
sideration as evidence of the extent to which the specula- 
tions of countries where freedom or license in art is tolerated 
have affected the young artists of Spain. 
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COCHIN LE FILS.* 


HE doctrine of heredity was remarkably exemplified 

in the history of “Les CocHin.” CHARLES NICOLAS 
Cocuin, “le Fils,” who. was one of the most representative 
of the French artists in the eighteenth century, was the son 
of an engraver who bore the same name. But in talent the 
father was approached by his wife, LouisE MAGDELEINE 
HorTEMELE, who, with her sisters, were excellent engravers, 
and belonged to a family of artists in Holland. The grand- 
father, who was also named CHARLES NICOLAS, was a 
painter, and it is quite possible he was a relative of that 
Nicotas Cocu1n whose etchings are often hardly dis- 
tinguishable from those of CaLLot. Engravers were not of 
sufficient importance in France to interest professional 


genealogists, but as far as can be traced, the CocHINS | 


appear to have been artists. For all we know to the con- 
trary, the line may have continued unbroken from Medieval 
times. 

“When Cocutn, le Fils, was born in Paris in 1715, his 
father and mother, his aunts and other relatives, were 
established artists. 
and gravers as playthings.) When he was twelve he 
engraved a Holy Family. Hisinstruction was not confined 
to what he received at home. Like so many of his con- 


temporaries, he worked under Le Bas the engraver and | *. i Ohne : 
In that way he became competent, | sign showing all the arts worshipping the coat of arms of 
when he was sixteen, to produce plates of Paris life which | 


His father and mother found | 


ReEstToutT the painter. 


are full of keen observation. 


employment in engraving from his designs. By the time 


he was twenty he had gained sufficient reputation to warrant | 


his appointment as one of the artists attached to the 
‘“‘ Menus-Plaisirs.” The gratificaticn of King Louis XV., in 
order to keep him in good humour, was so important to 
France ,it was necessary to have a special department 
organised to promote that end. 

Art is an ingredient in most things which are French, 


and it was widely used by the agents in their royal merry- | 


makings. Designs had to be prepared for the, spectacles, 


and when the entertainments, were over engravings had to | 
be produced as records for, ‘posterity of such momentous | 
The invitations and:play-bills became masterpieces | 
of ornamentation which will outlast the reputation of the | 


affairs. 


original possessors. Young CocHIN was as competent an 
artist. for work of that kind as could be found in all Europe. 
He was acquainted with every process that could impart 
effect to a drawing. or engraving. . He drew beautiful 


figures as easily as another man would write, and however | ba 
| by means of his writings. 


small might be the scale they preserved their grace. He 
had a lively fancy which was adapted for devising allegories, 


and a natural taste which made his productions agreeable | 


to the most fastidious. It is no wonder therefore that he 
was in constant request. The operations of the “ Menus- 
Plaisirs” were very extensive. 


professional actors and actresses were proud to be utilised, 


and religious ceremonies in which cardinals and bishops | 


appeared. It was a costly privilege for France to surpass 
all kingdoms in such a department, but as in other branches 
of the Government service the great officials gained for- 
tunes. CocuIn, it may be assumed, was liberally paid for 
his Co-operation. 


of the differences between his rewards and those derived by 
the autocratic managers who were above him. 


The designs by CocHIN are evidence from their happi- | 
The simplest | 


invitation-card reveals inspiration.; his dainty conceptions | 
f | now care to accept. 


to see Herculaneum immediately after its discovery. 


ness of his thorough enjoyment in his work. 


seemed to be inexhaustible. He could utilise amorini, 
musical instruments, flowers, heraldry, and the elements of 
landscape with a skill that has never been surpassed, and 
however elaborate the design, may be it suggests a sort of 
unpremeditated exercise. In large plates of royal weddings 
and funerals we see a departure from the academic style of 
Lr Brun and an approach to the vivacity of modern illus- 
tration. In the multitude of little figures, like those which 
appear in such a print as “ Pompe Funebre de Madame La 
Dauphine,” we seem to have the same kind of “go” that 
is found in the Callotesque etchings.of NicoLas CocHIN 


* Les Artistes Célebres: Les Cochin, par S, Rocheblave, Paris: 
G, Pierson et Cie. 


He: soust theseloie baveumell Gray Ons) ings, and to make him worthy of his office he was. created 


They. comprised the -pro- | 
duction of operas and ballets, in which courtiers as well as | 


In his old age he grumbled about the | 
fees of his youth, but it was probable that he was thinking | 


le Vieux a century before. He avoids stiffness and mono- 
tony, and suggests to us that» among the fine ladies and 
gentlemen the love of pleasure,fought with sorrow and the 
deceased princess was only an element in a pageant. In 
Cocuin’s prints we have a revelation of the heartlessness 
of that time, which in half a century was to bring about the 
Revolution. -. Life was treated as a spectacle in which 


| misery was supposed to be necessary for the sake of con- 


trasts. 

CocuIN was about thirty when an event occurred which 
to him was the rising of the tide which leads to fortune. 
Madame Normant bD’ETIOLES, known to posterity as 
“Ta Pompapour,” had fascinated Louis XV., and as His 


| Majesty had, decided after the death of Cardinal Frzury 


that he would carry on Government without the aid of.a 
Prime Minister, she became supreme in France. Her 
family shared in her good fortune. A very near relative of 
hers (some say he was her father), Monsieur DE TOURNEHEM, 
was appointed director-general of buildings. The artists 
were proud to coach him for his office. La PomPapour’s 
brother, Ape Porsson, was also placed in charge of build- 


Marquis. de Maricyy.. In BLonpet’s, “ Architecture 
Francaise” any one. can see how his elevation to office was 
enjoyed by the artists, for among the plates is a grand de- 


the new noble, in which two fish appear endorsed. It was, 
however, necessary to do more for the education of a man 
with such prospects than to give him a few short and easy 
lessons. A voyage to Italy for the sake of study was there- 
fore arranged and conducted at the. public expense. In 
the train of the Marquis were Cocuin, the Abbé LE BLang, 
who was an accepted authority on everything relating to att 
in those days, and SouFFLOT, the architect of the Panthéon. 


| La Pompapour desired the'improvement of her brother in 


the first place, and secondly, she may have expected to be 
enriched by a good many of CocHin’s drawings. At the 
same time it is not unlikely that so shrewd a woman pet- 
ceived it would be advantageous to have a change in art, 
especially in decoration, and that it would be politic to 
have the new style associated with her name. 

The voyage was commenced on December 20, 1749, 
and continued for nearly two years. We need not trouble 
ourselves about the educational profit which the Marquis 
pe Maricny derived from Turin, Milan, Venice, Parma, 
Rome, &c., but the journey worked a .revolution in the 
mind of CocHIn, which afterwards was extended to others 
The designer was not a slave to 
tradition ; he judged with the help of his ‘own eyes, and in 
consequence found himself in opposition to the Academicians 
and other law-givers of the time. A love of liberty was in 
the air and he inhaled it.’ He declared that the greatest 
danger for art was to be found in archeology.’ RAPHAEL 
he considered offered nothing that was instructive in his 
paintings, but much that might be dangerous. It was 
better, he said, to use living horses for models than those 
which are seen in the Battle of Constantine. At a time 
when MicHEL ANGELO was worshipped, he declared there 
was nothing useful in’ the great artist’s paintings. In Rome 
the student might perfect himself in drawing and design, 
but for colour he should go to’ the Venetians. ‘The Vene- 
tian masters are, said Cccnin, the true painters of Italy. 
It may be concluded that the position which is now held 
by PAUL VERONESE dates from CocHIn’s revelations of his 
power. Cocutn anticipated REYNOLDs in his admiration of 
the Caraccl, for he declared that they brought painting to 
the highest degree of perfection, an opinion which few will 
Cocutn was fortunate in being able 
With 
the aid of the French architect BetticarD he wrote a small 
book on the subject. He also wrote a sort of guide-book 
to the works of art in Italy, which DipzRor recommended 
every traveller to possess, and we have in many cases pre 
ferred it to later books. From its size, three thin volumes, 
itis not a cumbrous companion. The pages reveal the 
systematic labour which CocHIN went through in order to 
gain exact knowledge of Italian art. 

Cocutn’s absence did not bring about the usual effect 
in courts. He was not forgotten. [La POMPADOUR was still 
reigning, and no artist was found who would bea better 
auxiliary in realising her desires. Immediately after his 
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return he was elected Academician by acclamation, and as 
he was supposed to be busy for the favourite he was exempted 
from supplying the usual diploma work. A few months 
afterwards he read a paper on the utility of a voyage to 
Italy, in which he said he would confine himself to those 
works which merited the attention of the Marquis DE 
MariGny during a. voyage that was most advantageous to 
the Academy, since in the course of it the noble director- 
general, who was born with a natural taste for the arts, was 
able to bring that taste to perfection Ly reflection and 
experience. The Academicians were no less flattering to 
the brother of the omnipotent dame. They said that there 
was no suspicion among them that CocHIN was speaking in 
adulation, for, from what they saw of the Marquis in their 
interviews, they were confident of the truth of the address, 
In those days artists were bound to the feet of the courtiers, 
and were grateful for the slightest condescension on the 
part of a noble. CocnHin was an excellent intermediary 
between the Academy and the court, and when CoyPet died, 
in 1752, he was considered to be the most eligible to take 
the post of conservator of the king’s drawings. Three years 
afterwards the secretary of the Academy died, and CocHIN 
became his successor. In 1757 the king conferred upon 
Cocuin the title and quality of Noble et d’Ecuyer, Xc., 
jn recognition of his services and those by his ancestors to 
French art. In the history of art there are few examples 
of so great an elevation being reached by a man in his 
forty-second year, and one too who only used a crayon; but 
his success is easily explained if we remember that he was 
the wire-puller that enabled the puppet Marquis to pose as 
an efficient controller of the art of that time. 

We must not, however, be too severe towards CocHin, 
for it may be said that ke was one of the first who demon- 
strated that all the arts could be made literary subjects. In 
his lectures he was gravely academical, but in pamphlets 
and other writings he could be as. witty, as satirical and as 
dangerous as any of the modern journalists of Paris, 
Cocuin knew the value of a‘good epigram, and he em- 
ployed many of them to accomplish a revolution. The 
style, especially the ornament of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, was of a disturbed, nay of a convulsive, 
sort. Nothing that was simple or that had a prototype in 
nature was admired as correct. , CocHIN could twist the 
trellis and framing in the borders of his designs to suit the 
mode, for they were merely things on paper. But he could 
not endure the sight of similar license in metals, wood or 
stone. We find him in the most humorous way appealing 
to manufacturers and their designers to remember that such 
things as straight lines did exist and were adaptable for 
compositions, and that it did not display much imagination 
to despise scale and to represent big things on a small scale 


| expresse] formulas. 


beside little things that were much Jarger than reality. He | 
implored the architects to cast a glance occasionally on the | 


older works, where right angles were more often seen than 
those which were obtuse or acute, and he recommended to 
them as if it were an act of self-denial to abandon their 
precious consoles and the supports which carried nothing. 
MEISSONNIER was then the arbitrator in decorative art. 
As a means of diminishing his power CocHIN composed 
and published a squib in the form of a letter“f#>m an 
imaginary .Society of Architects, and in which they re- 
sponded to attacks which had been made upon the designer, 
whose spirit they obeyed. Borromini, they said in one 
part of it, has rendered the same service 


| or acquainted with affairs. 


way were led to despise many private examples of archi- 
tecture. Severe as Cocuin showed himselt against the 
architecture of the time, he did not take much credit to 
himself for his share in any of the reforms that were under- 
taken. In his later years he declared that the credit for a 
return to a better taste should be attributed to Jean LE 
Gray, a French architect who was more appreciated by 
strangers, and especially by Germans, than by his own 
countrymen. Then came Sourriot, who practised what 
CocHIN recommended, and he was followed by Porain 
and other good architects who had studied in Rome. All 
that CocHIN claimed as his share was the mockery of con- 
temporary exaggerations. If collected, CocHiN’s writings 
would form a series of interesting volumes, but modern 
taste prefers the disquisitions oh art by DipERot, probably 
because they are untechnical. 

In April 1764, Madame Pompapour died. ‘This was a 
blow to CocuHin, but as her‘ brother, the Marquis DE 
Maricny, lived, the artist was able to retain his power for ten 
years longer. The painters who, by right, should have held 
CocHIN’s position were not supposed to be so well instructed 
CocHIN, however, used his 
influence for the benefit of others. At one time we find 
him obtaining a commission for a_history-piece for 
BoucuER, another time he exerted himself to gain a 
pension for CHARDIN. It was also by his efforts that some 
unsuccessful artists were lodged in comfort. But in spite 
of frequent acts of disinterestedness and an honourable. 
discharge of all his duties, CocHin could not escape envy. 
Rivals and critics were always able to assert that he was 
only a mere designer on paper. It was also said to be 
irregular that the secretary of the Academy should exercise 
more authority than the director. His theories about art 
created enemies for him in other quarters. At a time when 
MICHEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL were accepted’ as the 
sublimest cf artists, it was considered heresy deserving of 


| the tortures of the Inquisition to set up against them men 


like the Caraccr and the Venetians. His advocacy of a 


| more rational system of ornamentation excited the ire of 


designers and manufacturers as well as of people of fashion. 
As a consequence the Academy was divided, and the 
contests between Cochinites and anti-Cochinites at elec- 
tions and other times were often amusing. 

COCHIN was exposed to attack on account of his works. 
He helped to bring about a change in taste, and of course 
it was natural that his plates should be judged by his 
Amatéurs had grown fainiliar with his 
cupids and nymphs, which were accepted as beings that 
wer€ without reality, and which were not to be tested either 
by the proportions or the movements of ordinary mortals. 
When, therefore, he attempted scenes from antique history, 
his enemies appeared to be as shocked as if they saw a 
ballet-girl attempting the part of PHEDRE. He recognised 
the precariousness of his position, and gradually resigned 
his offices. 

Many artists and writers are compelled by the nature of 


| . 33 5 F : : + 
| their genius to believe in the symbolism of things. .Even 
| men who appear to be realists and to represent actual life 


to Italy that we | 


have rendered to France, by introducing an architecture | 
that was gay and independent of all those rules that at one | 


time were called good taste. The result is L’architecture 
plaisanite. ‘Then they went on to say that nothing could be 
more admirable than the manner in which MEISSONNIER 
treated cornices of the hardest marbles. The materials 
lent themselves meekly to any bizarre or ingenious form 
which he desired. Balconies and balustrading were com- 
pelled to twist and turn in all directions at his will, and the 
most rigid stuff became supple under his triumphant hand. 
But CocHIN was too good.a courtier to neglect an oppor- 
tunity to glorify his patron, The unlucky architects were 


made ‘o appear as regretting that in all the public buildings | 


adhe -Marquis: pk: Maricny prohibited every attempt at | 


freakishness. ‘The consequence was that those buildings 
‘corresponded with ancient examples;.the public were 
compelled to recognise their superior beauty, and in that 


have latent meanings which are not to be discovered at the 
first glance. In the eighteenth century, which was not pro- 
foundly deep in its thoughts, the symbolism was not con- 
cealed but took the form of allegories... ADDISON and 
STEELE, as well as Dr Jounson and Dr. GoLpsMITH, supply 
examples of it that are familiar. REYNOLDS was always 
glad to be allowed to supplement his figures of living men 
and women by others that were unreal. CocHIN from his 
employment at court was compelled to make constant use 
of allegory. How, for example, was the re-establishment 
of commerce and of shipping under the regency to be 
suggested by any scene that could be drawn from a French 
town? But by surrounding a medal of the young Louis XV. 
with figures that represented France, commerce, trade, &c., 
cupids that sustained anchors and other signs of prosperity, 
the fact was explained or could be inferred. 

_ Or when a baby was born in the royal family what 
simpler way could be devised of expressing the general: joy 
at the appearance of a new recipient of taxes than to re- 
present a number of other babies or angels carrying hearts 
as if they were pears in order ‘to present to the prince ? 
When Mariz ANTOINETTE appeared Cocuin employed a 
similar idea and made a noble composition out of it He 
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exercised himself so often in allegorical composition. he 
could hardly fail to exaggerate its importance and to believe 
that it was his special province. 
him that after a time that sort of work would fail to have 
interest, even when seen on tombsin churches. As a master 
who had so long practised in it, need we wonder if, like 
other clever men who have specialties, he should endeavour 
to reduce allegorising in painting to a system for the benefit 
of posterity ? 


The later years of his life were occupied with this task. | 


It was not completed at his death in 1790, but it was taken 
up by GRavELot, and appeared in the following year in 
four volumes, under the title of “Iconologie ou Traité de 
la Science des Allégories 2 Vusage des Artistes.” It 
contains so many figures of virtues, vices, qualities and 
other immaterialities that, after glancing over the plates, 
ane is tempted to believe that all the world is an allegory. 


In an age when photography has determined the character | 


of painting and sculpture, designs of the kind cannot be 
appreciated. But as long as imagination is prized there iS 


no reason why it should not be tolerated in a drawing, if | 
excluded from paintings ; and there is certainly more scope | 


for the introduction of beautiful lines and skilful composi- 
tion in allegories than .in scenes from everyday life, which 
are often so faithfully expressed that we may believe the work 
began with posing living people and taking photographs 
from them. 

At the same time we agree, to some extent, with those 


critics who maintain that CocHrn’s allegorical compositions | 


are not his most delightful works. In his old days, when 
he probably devised them by rule, they became spiritless, 


but some of his earlier examples are as charming as any of | 


his other works. That his thoughts were not always among 
abstractions is evident from the power seen in his 
“medallions” or portraits in profile. They will bear com- 
parison. with similar drawings by famous portraitists. 
REYNOLDS’s Garrick does not appear to be more charac- 
teristic as an expression of qualities than CocHin’s, and 
The Honble. Monsieur Thomas Walpole asserts itself to be 
a representation of an Englishman. But, on the whole, 
CocuIn is always likely to be most valued for those 


designs which introduce us within the sacred precincts of | 


the French court. It seems incredible that when chaos was 
again coming there should be so much delight in un- 
realities, and when emotions had to be expressed, the 
agency of a plaster cupid or set of graces must be em- 
ployed. At the State funerals if we erase figures of the 
kind the ceremony will lose all its solemnity. Notre Dame 
evidently possessed a set of properties by which it could be 
transformed into a theatre with boxes on solemn occasions, 
and the occupants tcok care to secure as much enjoyment 
in the cathedral as they would elsewhere with CLAIRON or 
Lekain before their eyes. 

The production of the series of “ Artistes Célebres” 
becomes more costly every year. In the latest, which has 
the Cocutns for subject, there are over one hundred and 
forty reproductions of etchings, engravings and drawings, 
an incredible number to obtain for a few shillings. M. 
RocHEBLAVE’s task has been made more difficult in writing 
the biographies because of his reverence for MM. DE 
GONCOURT. 
his work with theirs. He has already shown his acquaint- 
ance with the art of the eighteenth century by his essay on 
Count CaytLus, and he has followed the career of CocHIN, 
le Fils, with the sure step of a man who is on familiar 
ground. M. RocHEBLAVE is strict in his judgments, and 


does not conceal the shortcomings of the CocHins or of 


their contemporaries. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


aN 
of England. 


Gothic style had never taken so firm a hold on the Italians as 


on the more northern countfies of Europe, where the new style 


. . . ~ The 
principal buildings of each architect were described and 


developed slowly, passing through a period of transition. 


It was not revealed to | 


But he need not be afraid of a comparison of 


the Jast monthly meeting the subject to be considered 
was “Architects of the Early Renaissance,” and it was 
dealt with in three papers by Messrs. John Arthur, Wm. Blane 
and Charles Davidson, who respectively discussed Brunel- 
leschi of Italy, Philibert de ’Orme of France, and Inigo Jones 
It was noted that the Renaissance took place in 
Italy much earlier than in any other country, chiefly owing to 
the abundance of old Classic remains, and to the fact that the 


illustrated at length, and an. interesting account was given of 
their characteristics and the influence they exerted by their 
works and writings. A short discussion took place, and at the 
close a hearty vote of thanks was awarded the essayists. 


THE VENTILATION AND ISOLATION 
CLOSETS IN FLATS.~ . 

HAVE no doubt most of you are familiar with the subject on 

which I desire now to address you briefly. Ever since it 
became customary to transfer the closet from the outside— 
where our forefathers were content to have it—to the inside of 
the dwelling, where it is now placed as a matter of course, the 
necessity of providing means of ventilating it has been: recog- 
nised. Indeed, some of ‘you may be disposed:to,say, ‘‘ What is 
the use of discussing this subject further ?.. We take good care 
that water-closets shall be ventilated. In the interests of the 
| community we make this compulsory, and recent legislation 
provides that water-closets shall be next external walls, and 
shall have openings direct to the outside.” So far, well. It 
is well to appreciate a need and to take measures for securing 
a desirable object, but it is not well to stop there and give our- 
selves no concern about the effect of cur endeavours, and the 
question I wish to ask is, Are the measures usually taken for 
the ventilation of water-closets effectual? Have you observed 
what their effect actually is? You insist on the admission of 
fresh air; what provision do you make for the extraction of 
foul air? Have you any idea of what becomes of the air you 
| admit? You will see at once that these are very important 
| questions, and their importance is certainly not lessened by the 
fact that the only answers which can be given to them are 
eminently unsatisfactory. We have not given the matter due 
consideration, and we have’ done practically nothing towards 
the proper ventilation of water-closets. 

I will venture to say that there are not a score of houses in 
the town of Ayr with water-closets properly ventilated. What I 
mean by that is, so ventilated, that the air admitted to the 
water-closet does not pass from that into the other apartments 
of the dwelling. 

It is fifty or sixty years since the practice of putting water- 
closets within our houses became general, and during that long 
period apparently peuple have ‘failed to realise that the usual 
arrangement of a hinged or hung sash and some holes in the 
door, which did very well for the detached outside closet, was 
quite unsuitable for a closet inside a house. If we give the 
matter a little consideration we shall see that the conditions 
are entirely different. In the one case the air entering by the 
window and passing through the door, or vice versd, escapes 
into the open air; in the other it does not escape any where, 
but is constantly drawn into the house—into the apartments 
| which the inmates occupy,'and that in fact is the state of matters 
existing in nine-tenths of our dwelling-houses at the present 
time. 

Now I am quite aware that most of you gentlemen quite 
understand this, but as our proceedings will probably be read 
by many who have not had the same experience, I beg that you 
will bear with me a little while I try to make the matter as 
plain‘as possible. Let us take, for example, the case of a three 
room and kitchen house. | in such’a house there may be four 
rooms having fireplaces, and the vents from these fireplaces will 
have a sectional area of fully 300 superficial inches. ‘To provide 
sufficient draughts for these vents you require an inlet area of 
300 superficial inches, but you will find that there is no pro- 
vision such as this, and that the only inlet—especially at night, 
when most openings are closed and the house is most fully 
occupied—is the water-closet window. That is sometimes lett 
a few inches open all night, and if you imagine that it is 
18 inches wide and that the sash is put up 12 inches that would 
give an inlet of 216 inches, considerably less than the vents 
require. 

The difference between the outlet and inlet areas would 
increase the velocity of the inward current and effectually 
prevent the possibility of any air getting out by the same orifice. 
In these circumstances the air of the water-closet, laden it may 
be with offensive smells, if nothing worse, passes out of the 
closet into the kitchen, the lobby and the bedrooms, pervading 
the whole house. 

In houses of a larger class matters are no better but rather 
worse, because there are more vents to be supplied and more 
sources from which contaminated air may be drawn, as there 
are several water-closets, besides bathrooms, : housemaids’ 
closets, larders, lamp-rooms and the like, and it is from -such 
sources that the supply of air is mainly drawn. The proof of 

this is often most disagreeably forced upon our sense of” smell, 
especially in town and during the winter, when people are 
chary of opening windows freely. 

But besides the water-closet windows, the vents have two 
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* A paper by Mr. John Honeyman, A.K.S.A., read at a congress 
of the Sanitary Association of Scotland, at Ayr, on September 8. 
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other’ sources ‘of supply—one’is the. accidetital openings and 
fissures round’the outér door, the windows and the skirting-boards 
or holes in the plaster of lathed walls} and the other is one or 
more of the* vents themselves. 


The’ first of these is pretty | 


constant; but it is inadequate ; the second is only-drawn upon | 


by the dominant vent ‘when it: cannot get a supply otherwise, | t it ! 
_ the admission of infected air by this channel. I need hardly say 


but this happens so. often that, even with the partially-opened 


water-closet window, there is in almost every house some vent | 
worse ; I have depicted the state of matters in the best class 


with a strong down-draught-to’ worry and perplex the tidy 
housewife. Practically during the winter, at. least, the choice 
lies. between smelling air drawn down. a' chimney. and smelling 
air drawn’ through a: water-closet, but the-dominant vent (or 
vents) prefers the latter, as it’is much more easily. induced to 
“come into the parlour.” or kitchen, as the case:may be. 

This being the present unsatisfactory position of affairs, we 
must now consider what can be done to prevent the evil and 
very offensive practice of supplying our dwellings with air drawn 
from the water-closet. The only effectual cure is to provide 
another source of ‘supply. :This-is- not very easily done, 
Sut nothing else will: answer the’ purpose completely. If you 


admit more than enough of air to supply all the vents into the | 


lobby of a house; and if one of the vents to be so supplied is a 
vent from the water-closet itself; then you may open the closet 
window without any fear of disagreeable consequences. » The 
air will enter by the window and go out by the vent—it has no 
inducement to go further ; or if the window be closed, the air 
will enter by the door, or round the door; and find: its way .up 


| source of offence or danger to their neighbours, 


the vent; causing an inward instead of an outward currentiat | 
the door, and so effectually driving back out of the house and | 


into the water-closet anything offensive. By the same means, 
the admission of more than enough air’for all, you satisfy the 
deinands of all-the chimneys, and stop down-draughts anda 
great many other draughts throughout the house. People seem to 


forget that a room with a good going vent must be supplied with | 


air, and two courses are open to us. We may. leave the vent to 
draw its supply from the néarest source, however foul, or we 


may provide it with an adequate supply of pure. air.:. There is | 


little difficulty in adopting this latter. alternative in large 
houses. It isa good many years ago since [ saw and had very: 
lucidly explained to me by the proprietor an excellent illustra- 
tion ‘of this'in the Glasgow house of Lord Kelvin, then Sir 
‘William ‘Thomson. There an ample supply of air..is admitted 


of Musgrave’s stoves. Over each door there is a large opening 
through which the air passes into each apartment, and. it does 
so -freely’ without causing any objectionable draught, and the 
whole‘of the apartments are comfortable and wholesome But 
in the case of small houses there is one serious difticulty in the 
way of adopting this system, namely, the difficulty of finding 
some means of heating the fresh air supply in winter. 


often causes very disagreeable draughts’ about the baths and 
water-closets—will enter one house -most fieely, sometimes 
another, according to the demands of the vents, the direction of 
the wind and other circumstances practically beyond the 
control of the inmates, but if there be infectious disease in the 
tenement it is impossible to guarantee any of the houses against 


that in the lowest class of property things are often a great deal 


of tenements, and even our self-contained houses are not 
faultless in this respect. I could point out terraces in Glasgow 
where there is aerial communication between all the water- 
closets in the row, these being placed in the’ centre of 
the houses under a continuous roof undivided by party walls. 
I have thought it worth while to direct your attention to this 
subject under the belief that the proper isolation’ of houses in 
this respect of much more importance than even~ the 
admission of fresh air without regard to its destination, and it 
appears to me that if it is deemed right that sanitary authorities 
should have power to deal with the lesser evil, there is much 
more reason why they should be invested with the power to 
deal with the greater. If people will have water-closets within 
their’ dwellings, it seems not too much to insist that they shall 
construct them in such’ a way that they cannot possibly be a 
There is, I 
think, nothing harsh or arbitrary in*prohibiting the erection of 
water-closets for separate occupancies in such a way that they 
have aerial communication with each ‘other, especially~ as 
there is no difficulty in preventing it. All that is required 
is, first, that the walls be of stone or brick; second, that the 
floors and ceilings be of concrete extending without any break 
or hole from wail to wall, and, third, that the pipes (supply and 
waste) be carried outside of the walls of the water-closet (not 
necessarily outside the tenement), with branches through the 
side walls in each case. In, addition to this I would strongly 
advise—for the reasons already referred to—that each water- 
closet should have a ventilating-flue, but if individuals prefer. 
to draw.their supplies of air through their own water-closets 
they are quite within their rights to, continue the. practice. I 
am no advocate for interference with the liberty of the subject 
when his eccentricities do not interfere with the well-being of 


is 


| other people. 
into:the principal staircase, which is heated in winter by one | 


I think | 


4t would bé quite possible to do this without additional expense by | 


properly utilising the heat which at present we waste up our 
chimneys; but I may not enter on that subject here. 

But whether the air can be heated or not, it must beintroduced 
in large quantities if the evils to which I have referred are to 
be prevented. In any case it is a distinct advantage.to provide 
our water-closets with chimneys, because if the house is venti- 
lated on Lord -Kelvin’s system, and whenever the door is 
opened, or when left open, there will always be a draught out 


of the lobby into the water-closet, and so up the vent, and even | 


if the draught is the other way (as usual), the existence of a 
vent (or other ventilator acting only as an outlet) may certainly 
tend to mitigate the evil. 
of water-closets in flats is obvious. 


The bearing of this on the isolation | 
If every water:closet is | 


provided with a vent, and if every house is so fully provided | 


with air that there is a current from the house into the water- 


closet ‘and up its vent, then very little more is required to effect | 


perfect isolation: But the existing state of matters is exactly 
the opposite of what we have here supposed : the water-closets 
have no vents, and the air-currents are from the water-closets 


into the houses, and this generally whether the water-closet | 
windows are open or not, as the whole series in a tenement are | 


generally thrown together by pipe-cases and holes in the 
plaster-work, and if your water-closet window be shut and your 
neighbour’s open you may draw through his as well as your 
own... In‘tenements with. baths, the baths and water-closets 


are'as arule in the same apartment, and if that is next an | 


outside wall, one end at least is Jathed, but frequently one or 
tore of. the partitions are also lathed, and in the course of the 
plumber’s operations he, generally manages to break: some of 
the lathing as well.as the plaster if that has been completed 
before he: does his work; and such breakages—so far as I have 
observed—are never made good. The joiner comes and covers | 
up all that is behind his finishings. - Very often the lower walls | 
are lined, but the lining is not carried down to the floor behind 
the bath or water-closet. It is carried along the walls and 
round the front of these, and at the back of the bath down to 
the cope only. 
In short, a considerable air space extends from top to bottom 
of the tenement, with which all the water-closets are in direct 
communication. Sometimes the air from this space—which | 


AN ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 

VERY curious law-suit is in progress'in Boston, says the 

American Architect, in relation to the scheme which was 
so much discussed last winter of erecting a building for the 
Architectural Club. It will be remembered that the affair was 
a-private matter of two officers of the club, who took all the 
responsibility of the building, but made a very generous offer to 
the club of rooms in it, with a share in the income to be 
derived from*it.' It seems that the officers,’ Messrs. Blackall 
and Norris; contracted with the Old South Church Society, the 
owners of a large lot of land near the Post Office, for a 75-year 
lease of the Iand, on which they proposed to erect their 
building, to which they intended to give the name of “ The 
Club.”. The trustees of the Old South Society agreed to give 
the lease if Messrs. Blackall and Norris would furnish security 
for carrying out their part of the agreement. ‘The latter, ‘as 
they claim, obtained from Messrs. Norcross Brothers, ‘the well- 
known builders, a promise to furnish the security required, on 
condition that the contract for the erection of the building 
should be given to them. The church trustees required: from 
the lessees a deposit of 10,000 dollars in cash, and a subsequent 
deposit of 150,000 dollars in good collaterals, as security for the 
fulfilment of the stipulations of the lease, and these deposits, as 
Messrs. Blackall and Norris allege in their complaint, the 
Norcross Brothers agreed to make. The first deposit of 
10,000 dollars was, it seems, duly made, but the Norcross 
Brothers failed to make the subsequent deposit of 150,000 
dollars within the time specified in the agreement, which con- 
sequently lapsed, and the whole project failed. By the rupture 
of the negotiations, Messrs. Blackall and: Norris were deprived 
of the advantages and profits to be derived from the lease. 
They therefore bring suit against the Norcross Brothers for 
damages in the sum of 200,0co dollars, this being the loss 
which they consider that they have suffered from the 
defendants’ breach of contract. The Norcross Brothers, on 
their side, claim that they have never placed themselves in 
such relations to the plaintiffs or to the lease as to make them 
liable for damages from the failure of the negotiations. The 
suit has been entered in the Suffolk Superior Court, and is 
likely, if it ever comes to trial, to excite much interest in the 
Boston building community. 


Mr. J. R. Nichols, of Birmingham, has been appointed by 


| the committee of the St. James’s National Schools, Handsworth, 


Birmingham, to prepare drawings and. estimates for. several 
important alterations and additions.to their schools, 


sometimes coloured 
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SUSSEX v. PORTLAND STONE. 
HE following letter was lately sent to the Chairman of 


the Building Committee of Brighton Parish Church 
by Mr. Somers Clarke, the architect of the extension works :— 


‘¢15 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S. W. 


“My dear Sir,—The masons’ work at the chancel _ of | 


Brighton Parish Church has got so far that it must be decided 
whether we shall use Portland or Sussex stone for the outside 


work, Long ago, when it was decided at a vestry meeting that | 


the work should be done, it was urged that Portland stone 
should be used for the outside, so that the new work should 
match in colour with the old. Since then conditions are 


changed. Through Mr. Hannah’s liberality we have at our | 


command an unlimited quantity of fine hard Sussex stone. So 


far as I am able to judge, and I have also the opinion of | 
masons, this stone is likely to last for outside work at least as | 


well as the Portland stone has done. We hope it will last much 
better. 
built in Sussex stone. 
that we should avail ourselves of a good material, which we can 
have for the ‘getting,’ we shall construct the new building 
entirely of Sussex stone. 


paration of the external masonry. 
“1 am, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) “ SOMERS CLARKE.” 


The committee met afterwards, in the absence of the vicar, to 
consider this offer, and it was resolved unanimously to accept 
his offer to give the whole of the stone used during his con- 
tinuance in office as vicar of Brighton, both for the external and 
internal work. The stone is very similar: to that used in the 
building of the new church of All Saints, Hove, and, judging 
from such examples as are forthcoming, it is likely to take a 
better colour, and to stand the air quite as well as, if not better 
than, the material originally used. It is extracted from a quarry 
on the land of the vicar at West Hoathly, and being very near 


the surface, and not more than a mile and a half from a railway | 
station, it can be brought on the ground at a very economical | 


rate. 


TESSERZ. 


Cairene Houses. 


HE foundation walls, to the height of the first floor, are 
cased. externally, and often internally, with the soft 
calcareous stone of the: neighbouring mountain. The surface 
of the stone, when newly cut, is of a light yellowish hue, but its 
colour soon darkens. The alternate courses of the front are 
red and white, particularly in large 
houses, as is the case with most mosques. The superstruc- 
ture, the front of which generally projects about 2 feet, andjis 
supported by corbels or piers, is of brick, and often plastered. 
The bricks are burnt, and of a dull red colour. The mortar is 
generally of mud in the proportion of one-half, with a fourth 
part of lime, and the remaining part of the ashes of stcaw and 
rubbish. Hence the unplastered walls of brick are of a dirty 
colour, as if the bricks were unburnt. The roof is flat, and 
covered with a coat of plaster. The door of a private house in 


Cairo is often ornamented ; the compartment in which is the | 


inscription, and the other similarly-shaped compartments, are 
painted red, bordered with white ; the rest of the surface of thé 
door is painted green. The inscription, “He” (ze. God) “‘is 
the excellent Creator, the everlasting,” is seen on many doors, 
but is far from being general ; it is usually painted in black or 
white characters. Few doors but those of large houses are 
painted. They generally have an iron knocker and a wooden, 
lock, and there is usually a mounting stone by the side. The 
ground-floor apartments next the street have small wooden 


grated windows, placed sufficiently high to render it impossible | 


for a person passing by in the street, even on horsevack, to see 
through them. The windows of the upper apartments generally 
project a foot and a kalf, or more, and are mostly formed of 
turned wooden lattice-work, which is so close that it shuts out 
much of the light and sun, and screens the inmates of the 


house from the view of persons without, while at the same time | 


it admits the air. They are generally of unpainted wood, but 
some few are partially painted red and green, and some are 
entirely painted. A window of this kind is called a “rdéshan,” 
or, More commonly, a ‘“‘meshrebuyeh,” which latter word has 
another application, which will be mentioned below. Some- 
times a window of the kind above described has a little 
meshrebuyeh which somewhat resembles aroshan in miniature, 
projecting from the front or from each side. In this, in order 
to be exposed to a current of air, are placed porous earthen 
bottles, which are used for cooling water by evaporation. 
Hence the name of ‘“meshrebuyeh,” which signifies “a place 
for drink” or “for drinking.” The projecting window has a 
flat one of lattice-work, or a grating of wood, or of coloured 
glass, immediately above it. This upper window, if of lattice- 


The exterior of the new work will certainly look best if | 
If, therefore, the committee are willing | 


1 await their instructions on this | 
matter before I give the order to the builder to begin the pre- | 


the figure of a lion, or the name of Allah, or the words “God 
is my hope,” &c.. Some projecting windows are wholly con- 
| structed of boards, and a few have frames of glass in the sides. 
In the better houses also the windows of lattice-work are now 
generally furnished with frames of glass .in the inside, which in 
the winter are wholly closed, for a penetrating cold is felt in. 
Egypt when the thermometer of Fahrenheit is below 60 degrees. 
The windows of inferior houses are mostly of a different kind, 
being even with the exterior surface of the wall. The upper 
part is of wooden lattice-work or grating, and the lower closed 
by hanging shutters ; but many of these have a little meshre- 
buyeh for the water-bottles projecting. from the lower part. 
The houses in general are two or three storeys high, and 
almost every house that is sufficiently large encloses an open, 
unpaved court, called a “ hdésh,” which is entered by a passage 
that is constructed with one or two turnings, for the purpose 
of preventing passengers in the street from seeing into it. In 
this passage, just within the door, there is a long stone seat, 
called “ mastab’ah,” built against the back or side wall, for the 
porter and other servants. 
brackish water, which filters through the soil from the Nile, 
and on its most shaded sides are commonly two water-jars, 
which are daily replenished with water of the Nile brought 
from the river in skins, The principal apartments look into 
the court, and their exterior walls (those which are of brick) 
are plastered and whitewashed. There are several doors, 
which are entered from the court. One of these is called 
“bab elharum” (the door of the harem) ; it is the entrance of 
| the stairs which lead to the apartments appropriated exclusively 
to the women and their master and his children. 


Contracts. 


A contract may be said to be that moment of property in 
which a person shows himself to be a proprietor by ceasing to 
become so on finding his will identical with the will of another. 
In this unity of different wills their difference and feeling of 
separate proprietorship vanishes, but still so that the feeling of 
the power to possess separate property is notlost. In a contract, 
properly so called, both parties must give and both receive, and 
a contract in which only one gives and one receives is only 4 
formal contract. ' A stipulation is but one moment of the 
| contract, it expresses only what the formal contract does ; one 
gives and the other receives, and so it has been called a one- 
sided contract. And the division of contracts into unilateral 
and bilateral, and other such divisions, in the Roman law, are 
founded partly on a superficial colligation of things really 
different, partly on a confused admixture of matter—such as 
| actions—not properly included in the contract. So, too, the 
Roman distinction between a contract anda pact, z.e, between 
an engagement that could and an engagement that could not 
be enforced by legal remedies, was an unscientific one. Fichte 
once maintained that as we could not tell that another person 
meant to fulfil the contract, it was not real until it was actually 
perforrned. But the truer statement is, that the contract ex- 
presses the fact of the wills having agreed, and we have not to 
consider whether a person can shrink from his engagement, 
but whether he has a right to shrink. There may, of course, 
be contracts in which the performance of one engagement cannot 
begin till that of the other is completed, as, for instance, in loans ; 
or asimilar position of the parties may be made a matter of express 
contract. Butthis does not affect the statement above made that 
the contract attains its existence in the expression of the agree- 
mentof the wills. The divisions of contracts are not accidental, 
| but rest principally upon the difference that exists between reab 

nd formal contracts. The chief heads of contracts are :— 
(1) Contracts of gift including (a) the gift of a thing, 22. gift 
properly so called ; (6) the loan of a thing without interest or 
other return ; (c) the gift of the use of a thing, but: we must 
limit this by saying that the gift must here be made on the 
| condition that it shall be terminated by the donor’s death, for 
testamentary dispositions belong to the arrangements of @ 
State and not to contracts.» (2) Contracts of barter, including 
(2) barter as such, which may be either of a specific thing in 
exchange for another specific thing, or of a specific thing im 
exchange for money ; (2) hiring, which again may be either of a 
specific thing, so that the specific thing 1s to be restored, or of 
a thing so that an equal amount of the same thing is to be 
restored ; and (c) hiring for wages. (3) The completion of a 
contract through pledges; this comes in between an engage- 
| ment andthe performance of the engagement. It is a warrant 
| for the performance, the warrant consisting either in the 
deposit of something, or in some person becoming surety. 


| 


The Raphael Drawings in Oxford. 


Among the treasures which Oxford possesses, none are 
better deserving of attention than the drawings which are 
deposited in the University Galleries. They are well known 
| to most amateurs and artists as having formed part of the 
| collection of Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. They were 


work, is often of a more fanciful construction than the other, | 
exhibiting a representation’ of a basin with a ewer above it, or | 


In the court is a well of slightly © 
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obtained by him not only for his own study, but also with the 
intention of forwarding the cultivation of the fine arts in the 


kingdom, by their being ultimately placed in a locality where | 


they should always be accessible to the public. With a view 
to this, a clause was inserted in his will, offering the entire 
collection of drawings to George IV., and to some distinguished 
patrons of the fine arts, as well as the trustees of the British 
Museum, for 18,000/., and if not purchased by either of these 
parties, then they were to be sold for 20,000/., or about one- 
third of the original cost. A variety of circumstances pre- 
vented the purchase for a-national object, and the collection 
svas suffered to take its chance. It was purchased by Messrs. 
Woodburn, and after an exhibition which lasted ten days, on 
each of which one hundred select drawings of cne or more 


dispersed, not without fruitless attempts made by artists and | 


amateurs to secure it from its impending fate. The liberality 
of Sir T. Lawrence received abundant confirmation in the 
prices realised by a part of the drawings which were sold, and 


which passed out of tle country to enrich foreign collections. | 


Fortunately for the interests of art in this country, a consider- 


able portion of the Raphael and Michel Angelo drawings— | 
from which the Prince of Orange had made selections amount- | 


ing in value to 16,0c0/._were kept together, and were oftered 
tto the University of Oxford for 7,000/. Of this a part was 
raised by subscription, and the remainder—upwards of 4,000/.— 
was munificently contributed by the Earl of Eldon in 1846. 
A room was built for their reception by Professor Cockerell, 
architect of the University Galleries, and the whole were 


exhibited with as little delay as possible for the purposes of | 


observation and study. The greater part were placed on 
slanting desks, similar to those in the gallery of the Louvre, 
provision being made for those cases where drawings were 
made on both sides of the paper by upright frames, so placed 
as to allow the drawings on both sides to be seen. The room 


in which they are placed is 70 feet long by 28 feet broad, has a | 


north aspect, and is lighted by side-windows, so that the 


greater part of the drawings, of which all that are of any im- | 


portance are framed and exposed to view, are very well seen. 
In addition to this long room, there is another adjoining, in 
which were exhibited specimens of a collection of drawings by 


i} 
| 
‘ 
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other, and in the case of both bronze and stone antiquities it is 


| very difficult indeed to assign to a given specimen-a definite 


date, or to say that any one neolithic implement was in use at 
a time when bronze was absolutely unknown, or to say that one 


| of bronze was in use at a period when iron had still to be dis- 


covered. Still, looking at the general features of the case, these 
three periods may be regarded as analogous with the three 
principal colours in the spectrum. They succeed each other in 
definite order, and although they intermingle and overlap, yet 
their succession is well established. Even if we look back at 
historical testimony we find history also bears us out in a 
similar distribution of time into these different periods. We 
find among the earliest historians notices of a time when iron 
was unknown, or at all events was a metal of extreme rarity ; 


different masters were exhibited, the collection was finally | and also evidence of bronze having remained in use for a cer- 


tain period after iron had become known, owing to that feeling 
of reverence which attaches to ancient rites and ceremonies. 
In Hesiod we have that often quoted passage about the in- 
habitants of the earth at a certain time making use of bronze, 
for they had not the “black iron ;” and again, we have in 
Lucretius also another hackneyed quotation in which the 
succession of the ages is pointed out, and there is the distinct 
remark made that the use of bronze preceded that of iron. In 
the Greek language itself we findtraces of the succession of the 
use of iron to that of bronze, for the ordinary name for black- 
smith, a worker in iron, in Greek is not as might be supposed 
in any way connected with the metal itself, but is chalkeus, a 
worker in brass, and that word remained in use after bronze 
had ceased to be employed for cutting purposes, and survived 
in connection with the manufacture of iron and steel, by which 
bronze had been superseded. In the same way it is related by 
Agatharchides, as an instance of the use of bronze at an early 


| period, that in some Egyptian gold mines the miners about a 


the Cavalli, presented to the University in 1853 by the Earl of | 
Ellesmere, and which is occupied by pictures, bronzes, and | 


other antiques, and select drawings and etchings, presented in 
1855 by Mr. Chambers Hall, the greater part of whose valuable 
collection is kept in portfolios. 
long-room claiming to be by Raphael is 162. Of these 38, 
according to Passavant, are spurious, being either copies of 


The number of drawings in the | 
| burga. 


Raphael drawings or original drawings of his pupils, Giulio | 


Romano and Giovanni Francesco Penni, or drawings of his 
school, the names of the authors being unknown. Among 
those which are unquestionably genuine are specimens of 
Raphael’s powers as a draughtsman, from the age of fifteen 
‘down to the year of his death. They may be said, therefore, 
to cover a period of about twenty-two years. Carefully 
examined, they will enable the student of art to arrive at a 
distinct conception of the development of» Raphael’s powers in 
design. They will take us back to the period when he worked 
in the studio of Pietro Perugino, looking up with reverence and 
admiration to his master, and only dimly and at times con- 
scious of a higher native inspiration. They will enable us to 


follow him once and again to Florence, and there to plunge | 
with him into the circle of artists and literary men who then | 


adorned the Tuscan capital. Lastly, they will carry us with 
Raphael to Rome, there to see realised the dreams of his early 
youth and the studies of his opening manhood. 


Prehistoric Ages and Implements. 


The division into periods which has been more or less in 
ase amongst antiquaries for a long series of years, and which 
has in later times been adopted mainly in consequence of the 
influence of the Danish school of archzologists, may now be 
regarded as fairly established. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that, at all events in Western Europe, there was a time 
when the sole implements in use by the human occupants of the 
country were made of flint, stone, bone and wood, and of other 
readily accessible materials; that .those people were un- 
acquainted with the art of grinding and sharpening their tools, 
and were associated with a different fauna from that found in 
Europe at the present day ; that this palzolithic period was 
succeeded after a long interval of years by a period during 
which the inhabitants of Western Europe were acquainted with 
the art of grinding and polishing their implements, and were 
associated with a fauna similar to that which we now find ; and 
that this was in turn succeeded by a time when bronze was in 
use for cutting implements and when iron was unknown. That 
brenze was succeeded by iron will of course be evident ; but it 
‘must not for a moment be supposed that any of these periods, 


except possibly the palzolithic period, is susceptible of any | 
There are | the Banqueting House, Whitehall. 


well defined line of demarcation from the others. 


| remains. 


century before Christ had broken into an old working, and were 
strucksto find that those who had preceded them had made use 
of bronze implements, which Agatharchides explains was in 
consequence of iron being at that time unknown. 


Ancient Folkestone. 


At Folkestone, on a place near the station called the Chapel 
Field, a very remarkable foundation of a church of debased 
Roman structure was exhumed about twenty years ago. Its 
masonry and the extremely hard concrete used in it brought it 
into very close affinity with the remains which have been 
disinterred at Lyminge, and which undoubtedly formed a part of 
the Roman villa given by King Eadbald to his sister A‘thel- 
The Folkestone church seemed to have been used as 
a burial-place, as several skeletons were found buried under the 
hard masonry of its walls. Occasional Roman bricks of the 
largest size were found imbedded in the stones, and probably 
in some places were employed for draining the building. 
Unfortunately this ancient relic, after having been for some 
time left undisturbed by the owner, was at last almost entirely 
broken up for the sake of the stone, and little, if any, of it now 
Some have conjectured that it formed one of the 
earlier churches which were known to have existed at Folke- 
stone. A very fine coin of Antoninus Pius was found in the 
ruin, and one of the Empress Faustina was (about the same 
time) found in a part of the parish of Folkestone, at a consider- 
able distance from these remains. This seems to denote the 
very early settlement of this town, and indicates the loss which 
local archzeology has sustained by the utter destruction by the 
sea, in the Saxon period, of its ancient nunnery and earlier 
structures. 


Grinling Gibbons. 


Having been recommended by Evelyn to Charles II., the 
king bestowed upon him a place in the Board of Works, and 
employed him in the chapel cf Windsor, where he executed 
much of the ornamental carving, consisting of such emblematic 
objects as doves, pelicans, palm-branches, &c. For the choir 
of St. Paul’s he likewise did much of the foliage and festoons 
belonging to the stall-work and those in lime-tree which deco- 
rate the side aisles of the choir. There is a great deal of his 
work at Chatsworth—mere ornament indeed, such as foliage, 
flowers, feathers, &c., but finished with such exceeding delicacy 
and truth that the workmanship not only confers value on the 
material but also on the subject. Occasionally he exerted his 
skill on subjects altogether trivial in themselves and merely 
curiosities in art ; for instance, feathers and pens that might 
be mistaken for real ones, and such productions as the point- 
lace cravat wrought up in wood, which he presented to the 
Duke of Devonshire on completing his labours at Chatsworth. 
At Southwick, in Hants, he did the embellishments of an entire 
gallery, and also a room at Petworth, which last has generally 
been considered one of his chief performances. All these 
works were merely ornamental and analogous to what is termed 
still-life in painting ; yet that Gibbons had talents for those of 
a higher character is proved by his statue of James II. behind 
Yet after all it was in his 


periods of overlapping, when the one age shades off into the | own peculiar walk that he was distinguished. 
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, NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
ACCORDING to the last official report the value of the timber 
obtained from the forests of the United States has reached 
"t,000,000,0c0 dols. a year, or about a third of the National 
Debt of England. It has been calculated that the total 
consumption is 22,c00,000,000 cubic feet annually, which 
would, according to the last census, allow about 350 cubic 
feet for every inhabitant. The English consumption would 
be only 14 cubic feet per head. But in America 280 cubic 
feet a year must be put down as the annual consumption 
of every inhabitant for firewood, so that the difference 
‘between the timber accounts of the two countries becomes 
less remarkable. The quantity of sawn timber used in America 
would be equal to 50 cubic feet a head every year. The 
magnitude of the figures is enough to scare the statisticians, 
for it.appears that the existing supply, in America ‘will be 
exhausted in about a century. It behoves the Government 
and people to give more attention to forestry. 


An Archeological Congress has been held at Wilna. 
Among the papers read was one by Professor POKROWSKI, 
‘of St. Petersburg, on some frescoes which have been dis- 
covered in one of the Pleskau churches. Apparently the 
building dates from the twelfth century, which was the 
period of the Christianising of Russia. ‘The frescoes appear 
to be copies of Greek or Byzantine works, for neither faces 
nor costume aré suggestive of the north. The treatment of 
‘the subjects was evidently in accordance with the pre- 
scribed principles by which little liberty was allowed to the 
artists. . From the power which hieratic rulers possessed in 
the Greek Church it is not very surprising that in so remote 
a place as Pleskau figures should be seen which correspond 
with some in Constantinople. : The subject selected for the 
nave was the Triumph of the Church. , In the cupola the 
REDEEMER appears enthroned, surrounded by. prophets and 
apostles, with figures of the evangelists in the spandrels. In 
contrast with the ancient’ examples are those which are 
found in the modern cathedral of Tula (erected between 
3762 and 1764), which were described by M. TROISKI. 
There the principal subject illustrated is “The Canticle of 
Canticles.” It would also appear that the cupolas were 
regarded as the universe, the altar as heaven, the nave as 
earth and the west end as hell. 


THREE or four years ago strangers to Brussels used to 
be amazed when they found that an old church served for 
the principal post-office of the city. It was used for that 
purpose during the construction of the new offices, which 
are on a scale that is worthy of Brussels. When the church 
was no longer needed by the postal authorities, the ques- 
tion arose what was to be done with it? From its position 
it impeded the perspective of the Boulevard Anspach, of 
which the citizens have a right to be proud. ‘The 
Augustinian church was of no great importance as a work 
of art, for it was a rather commonplace example of Belgian 
Renaissance. But.some people accepted it asa sort of 
party symbol, and insisted on its maintenance, although 
there is no lack of churches in the district. The building 
has been dealt with in that quiet but prudent way which is 
so characteristic of some Governmental actions in the 
country...‘ It was surrounded by a very high hoarding, 
which concealed operations. The walls were’ demolished 
as noiselessly as possible, and the best part of the masonry 
is now available for the construction of a church in the 
suburb of St. Gilles. 


INFORMATION about the keepers at the South Ken- 
sington Museum was given by the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education in the, House of 
Commons on Tuesday... It appears there are now, four 
museum-keepers, with salaries rising from 500/. to 6o0/. ; 
three museum-keepers, with salaries rising from 410/. to 
5oo/.; (second grade) eight assistant museum-keepers, 
too/, to 4oo/. The keepers receive 55. per hour, ‘and 
the assistant keepers 3s. per hour, in addition to their 
salaries, when they are required to. be in attendance after 


| to it? 


last year was'415/. 12s. The keepers are ‘charged with the 
general supervision of their respective divisions; including 
the registration and arrangement of the objects, in which 
work they are assisted by the assistant keepers. 


) 


Micropes deserve to be considered as the “general 
utilities” of science.: They appear to be ready to assume 
any part about which there is a difficulty. ‘Hitherto they 
were supposed to have no connection with art; in fact, as 
being the best representatives of science, they were con- 
sidered as avoiding it on principle. But that belief was 
one of the results of ignorance. The microbe .is a yery 
ancient co-operator with the artist, and has merited far 
more gratitude than has been given it. Who, for example, 
cares for an ancient or a modern bronze until it. has ac- 
quired that patina which imparts a sort ‘of aristocratic ait 
Many efforts have been made to produce the ap- 
pearance, but they are rarely successful.’ The reason is now 
plain. Patina, instead of being due to a chemical action 
on the metal, or a sort of oxidation, is now supposed to be 
due to the presence of a microbe that has a weakness for 
congregating in some sorts of metals. Not only bronze, but 
gold, silver and copper willserve as a habitation for the species, 
and in consequence they are improved in the: eyes of 
amateurs. We should like to be able to say that the 
microbes give a preference to those’ metals because of their 
quality, which adapts them for use in realising the thoughts 
of artists. But when we learn that microbes that are allied, 
if not identical, to those which haunt the precious metals are 
disposed to accumulate in bank notes, it is difficult to resist 
the thought. that they appreciate value in the market or 
auction:room rather than beauty. 


Tue increased interest which is now taken in sanitary 
and municipal works is indicated when it is found that there 
are not enough inspectors belonging to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to preside at the inquiries which are necessary 
before authority is given to raise loans. Several important 
cases have to be postponed because the Board cannot fix 
dates when inspectors will be available. It might be sup- 
posed that the difficulty would be surmounted by appointing 
temporary inspectors, but the authorities prefer to expose 
people to the risk of epidemics rather than allow any inno- 
yation in a departmental system. Explanations on the 
subject should be demanded in the House of Commons. 


f 


Mr. Mapox Brown has just completed his series of 
paintings in the Manchester Town Hall. The last repre- 
sents the action on-Salford Bridge, which was part of the 
defence of Manchester, under BrapsHAw, against the 
Cavaliers, under Lord Ropert STRANGE and Lord 
MontacueE. The Corporation merit much credit for their 
liberality in commissioning so extensive a decorative work, 
and for their courage in upholding the artist against 
fallacious criticism. Mr. Mapox Brown has not made 4 
fortune out of so many years’ toil—a man of his disposi- 
tion could never be enriched ; but he gained, what was 
preferable to him, the opportunity to express himself in 
a great variety of subjects. His pictures in Manchester, 
like his other works, can never become popular because 
they are not to be comprehended by a transient glance, and 
they have little in common-with the contents of Academy 
and other exhibitions. The style is too primitive to please 
people“who have’ grown accustomed to complexity. ‘The 
wall-paintings have also the disadvantage against them that 
Manchester has many gloomy days in the year, and some- 
how only a part of the scanty light enters from. the outside. 
The artist has,tried to overcome the difficulties, and as a 
writer in. the, Manchester Guardian. says :— “The total 
result as a piece of decoration is magnificent, and. the 
spectator’s sense of any shortcomings in detail is completely 
lost when he stands at either end of the hall, and simply 
allows ‘himself to feel the pervading richness and harmony 
of the 'schéme’ of colour and the perfect adaptation of the 
tone of different panels — some sombre, some extremely 


6 P.M. on the nights when the museums and libraries are 
open to the public. 


bright and ° vivid—to the particular lighting of their 


The total amount paid for this service | position.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FREMISES: SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


HIS week we further illustrate the design selected by || 


‘js about to be erected under the supervision of Messrs. 
Essex, Nico. & GoopMan, architects, of London and 
Birmingham. 

The principal or ground floor is raised to admit light to 
the lower floors, and contains the rooms for the general and 
administrative department. 


The lower ground floor and basement are nearly all | 


above the adjoining pavements ; they contain the metallurgy 
and engineering departments, with the exception of the 
drawing and lecture classrooms, which are on the upper 
floors ; in the basement level a range of two and one storey 
shopping contains the engines, dynamos, smithy and stamp- 
ing shops. 

On the first floor is the physics department, the rooms 
in the west wing being for experimental work and those in 
the east wing for electrical engineering and telegraphy, the 
centre being occupied by the physics and chemistry lecture- 
rooms and their preparation-rooms. The 
contains the women’s department and botany and geology 
classrooms. ‘The third floor contains the chemistry labora- 
tories, with north light. 

Lavatories for each separate department are placed on 


lighted from the smaller areas. 
Suffolk Street, and communicates with two well-lighted 
staircases connected by corridors on each floor; the central 
flight in entrance hall leads to the ground and upper floors, 
whereas the side entrance gives access to the lower floors ; 


second floor | 


separate entrances are provided in the lower ground and | 


basement floors. The buildings will be of fireproof con- 
struction, having brick walls finished with buff terra-cotta 
dressings inside and outside ; the outside facing will be red 
bricks and inside buff bricks, the assembly hall and principal 
rooms being dadoed with oak and ceiled with ornamental 
plaster-work. The window-frames in the workshops and 
laboratories to be of specially-constructed fine cast-iron 
patterns and wrought-iron casements, and in the lecture, 


class and other principal rooms deal casement frames with | 
opening sashes, or sash and case with fanlight in the upper | 


part, as most suitable to the apartment. The floors will be 


formed of breeze concrete filled in between steel or iron | 


flooring joists and girders. On the top of the main cornice, 
which has a width of 3 feet 6 inches, will be fixed a wrought- 


iron balcony railing, with wrought-iron outside escape- | 


ladders to pavement, and special exit doors from upper 
floors to same. The staircases will be fireproof and of 


granolithic stone or slate slabs upon steel bar and latticed | 


girder supports. 
adopted is by propelling air over calorifiers in the basement, 
the extract flues being connected with two upcast shafts. 
It is expected that building operations will be commenced 
early in October, and completed in time for the opening of 
the winter session of the school in 1894-95. 


MUNICH. 


CHARLTON-ON-THAMES AND ITS HISTORY.* 
OF the prehistoric accounts of this neighbourhood I can 

find but two; the first was formed by the causes of 
nature and the other by the hands of man. The first was dis- 
covered at the formation of the East India Docks at Black- 
wall, on the opposite banks of the Thames, the first stone of 
which was laid on March 4, 1805, and during the previous 
excavation a singular discovery was made of the remains of a 
subterranean forest, almost in a perfect state of preservation ; 
the trees were stated to be lying in regular order with their 
tops inclined towards the south. The other prehistoric 
incident to which I have referred was formed by man, and this 
is the celebrated “Dene Holes,” or as they are sometimes 
called, “Dane Holes,” that abound around here, and which I 
should describe as prehistoric caves or hollows, or the first and 
earliest efforts of man to find shelter from storms and foes. 


* A paper read by Mr. W. F. Potter, architect, at the excursion of 
the members of the Upper Norwood Atheneum. 


The scheme for heating and ventilating | 


| tion I can give about these encampments. 


| their remote antiquity, that they are of British origin, 


They are first alluded.to in Camden’s “ Britannia,” where there 
is an account of some remarkable excavations near Tilbury, on 
the north side of the Thames, and which Camden supposes to 
be of British origin, and to have been made as granaries for 
corn, according to a custom of the Celtic tribes, tor which he 
quotes Tacitus as his authority. On the other hand, Mr. 
Charles Roach Smith, the well-known antiquary, in a letter 


the Birmingham Corporation for this school, which | to the Building News, February 8, 1867, says, ‘“* Camden 


must be in error in supposing these pits were used as 
granaries for corn. They ae neither more nor less than 
chalk pits.” Pliny, the naturalist, in speaking of the 
various kinds of earths, refers to the chalks and marls 
of Gaul and britain, “ marga,” he says, being a Gaulish 
and British word. These pits are usually sunk as deep as 
100 feet. Although Mr. C. Roach Smith differs with Camden 
as to the uses of these dens or pits, he agrees with him as to 
There 
are a number of them at Billericay and Norsey Wood, near 
Brentwood, in Essex, and they are also found on both banks 
of the river Thames. Other writers also took part in this 
subject in 1867, showing that these “ pit dwellings” or “ dene 
holes” existed in gravel and other districts, so that they could 
not all have been used as chalk pits. I think the word “dene” 
suggests its origin: it signifies a hollow or cave, and from 
which we derive the word “den.” Thus we have the “ deep- 
dene,” in the neighbourhood of Dorking. These dens or caves 
abound all over the country as the Baron’s caves, under 
Reigate Castle, the St. Clement’s Caves, Hastings, &c. In 
Cornwall they are called Smugglers’ Caves or “ Pipers’ Holes,” 
and their history is so remote that I think I am justified in 
calling them the prehistoric pit dwellings of our primeval 
ancestors. 

Now to come down to the history (as Mr. Gladstone would 


the north side of the corridors, separated from the rooms, | say, “ within measurable distance ”) of this locality, I must begin 


The main entrance is from | 
| England bearing this name, two of them being in the county 


with the word “Charlton.” There are twenty-tive places in 
of Kent. One of them is situated near Dover, and the other 
between Greenwich and Woolwich, and which I have desig- 
nated “ Charlton-on-Thames” for distinction. The word is 
derived from ceorl, Saxon for peasant or husbandman, and 
ton, a town, signifying the town of the churls or peasants. 
There is ample evidence that this place was much used by 
the Romans. In the first place it is very near the high road 
from Dover to London, through which Czsar passed on his 
first expedition. In the encampment or earthworks, situated 
about half a mile to the N.N.W. of Charlton, traces of which 
still exist, Roman pottery and other relics have been found, 
and from this circumstance and from the trenches being of 
square or rectilinear formation, I think they may be pronounced 
as Roman. I much regret to say nothing or very little is known 
about them. They are not spoken of in Lysons, or so far as I 
am aware by any other old authority. The only person who 
speaks of them is Mr. Flinders Petrie in his admirable paper 
on “ Earthworks in Kent,” published in the thirteenth volume 
of the Transactions of the Kent Archeological Society. He 
gives a slight sketch of the plan and says :—‘ The banks along 
the side are on the slope of the hill below the edge. The fainr 
ditches in the area are singular.” Mr. Flinders Petrie also 
illustrates and describes earthworks in the same volume at 
Blackheath and Greenwich. Respecting Blackheath he says :— 
‘“‘ The rest of the camp has been destroyed, and all the ground 
in it disturbed by gravel digging. The tumulus is later than 
the camp, as its ditch is pertect on the side where the bank 
would have joined it ; and if coeval it would have been placed 
symmetrically on the bank. Greenwich tumuli are within 
half a mile of the Blackheath camp. Twelve other tumuli were 
destroyed in making the reservoir.” This is all the informa- 
Lyson says this 


| place in ancient records is written Cerleton, or Ceorleton, and 


takes its name from the Saxon word ceorle, a husbandman. 

It is thus described in the record of Domesday Book :— 
“William Fitzoger holds, of the Bishop of Bayeux, Cerleton, 
which is taxed at one suling. The arable land is five carucates, 
There is one plough on the demesne lands; and the villans 
who are thirteen in number, employ three. There are two 
slaves, eight acres of meadow and pannage for five hogs. In 
the reign of King Edward the Confessor, and afterwards, it 
was and now is worth 7/7, Two brothers, Godwin and Alward 
held this estate of the king as two manors.” King William 
gave the whole to his halt-brother Odo, Bishop of Bayeux 
under whom it was held by William Fitzoger. It afterwards 
came into possession of Robert Bloet (or Blewit), Bishop of 
Lincoln, the King’s Chancellor, who gave it to the Prior and 
Monks of Bermondsey Abbey. 

After the suppression of that monastery it came into the 


hands of the Crown. Queen Mary, in 1558, granted it to Sir 


Thomas White and others. Queen Elizabeth, in 1573, granted 
a lease of it for twenty-one years to Anne Lady Parry. In 1604 
King James the First granted it in fee to John; Earl of Mar. 
who in 1606 sold it for 2,0co/. to Sir James Erskine. Sir 


| James the next year sold it for 4,500/. to Sir Adam Newton, 
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His son, Sir Henry, assigned it in 1659 to Sir William Ducie | 


(afterwards Lord Viscount Downe), who died at his manor house 
here in 1679. His representatives sold it in 1680 to Sir William 
Langhorne, Bart., who entailed the estate upon his nephew, Sir 
John Conyers, Bart., and his heirs male ; which failing upon 
William Langhorne Games (another nephew) and his heirs 
male, with remainder to his kinswoman, Mrs. Margaret 
Maryon, widow; and after her death, to her son John, 


(afterwards rector of White Rooding, in Essex), and his | 
Mr. Maryon left it by will to his niece, | 1 
| which had belonged to the priory of Bermondsey, was supposed 


heirs for ever. 
Margaretta Maria, with remainder to her daughter Jane, after- 


wards the wife of Sir Thomas Spencer Wilson, Bart., and her | 
heirs general, in which family it still remains. The manor | 


house (of which an excellent engraving is given in Lysons) was 
built by Sir Adam Newton about the year 1612. The chapel 
was consecrated in 1616. In the west window over the 


entrance of the hall are the arms and the alliances of Sir | 
William Ducie, who made considerable alterations to the house | 
| of the plague. 


in 1659. The saloon retains the original ceiling as it was 
finished for Sir Adam Newton, richly ornamented with royal 
arms, and the ostrich feathers of Henry, Prince of Wales, to 
whom he was, tutor. 
handsome, and of the same period as the ceiling. On one side 
is the figure of Vulcan, and on the other is Venus, in alabaster. 
The gallery on the north side of the house is 76 feet 6 inches 
long by 16 feet 6 inches wide, also erected for Sir Adam 
Newton. Over the window at one end is a boar passant, on a 
wreath, supposed to be his crest, and over the opposite window 


a hart trippant, the crest of Lord Keeper Puckering, whose | 


daughter Sir Adam Newton married. In this gallery are 
portraits of Henry, Prince of Wales, and Thomas Wilson, 
LL.D., Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth, and ancestor of 
Sir Thomas Spencer Wilson, Bart. 
and valuable 
Wilson, consisting of minerals and extraneous fossils, among 
which a great variety of them have been found at Charlton. 
The park and pleasure-grounds belonging to the mansion 
contain about 70 acres. The stables, which were built by Sir 
Adam Newton, have the initials “A. N.” frequently repeated on 
the outer walls. 


Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest son of King James I., here | 


spent a considerable portion of his short life, under the care of 
Sir Adam’ Newton, his officially appointed tutor, and his un- 
timely death placed the Crown on his brother Charles’s head, 
and brought about those lamentable results which, it may be 
fairly presumed, under other circumstances would never have 
happened. Many anecdotes are related of him while staying 
here by Dr. Birch, in his life of that prince. Isaac D'Israeli, 
in ‘his “Curiosities of Literature,” thus speaks of him:— 


“ Prince Henry, the son of James I., whose premature death | 
was lamented. by the people as well as by poets and historians, | 
unquestionably would have’ proved an heroic and military | 


character. Had he ascended the throne the whole face of our 


history might have been changed, the days of Agincourt and | 


Cressy had been revived, and Henry IX. had rivalled Henry V. 
It is remarkable that Prince Henry resembled that monarch in 


his features, as Ben Jonson has truly recorded, though in a | 


The chimneypiece in this room is very | : 
| Great Fire of London in 1666. He distinguished himself as a 


It contains also a large | 
collection of natural history made by Lady | 


complimentary verse, and as we may see by his picture among | 


the ancient English ones at Dulwich College. 
masque by Jonson, addresses Prince Henry :— 


Merlin, in a 


Yet rests that other thunderbolt of war, 
Harry the Fifth ; to whom in face you are 
So like, as fate would have you so in worth. 


A youth who perished in his eighteenth year has furnished the | 
subject of a volume (by Dr. Birch), which even the deficient | 


animation of its writer has not deprived of attraction.” 

‘The parish church of Charlton is dedicated to St. Luke, 
and was rebuilt by Sir Adam Newton between the years 1630 
and 1640, but he did not live to complete it, but by his will left 
a sufficient sum of money for that purpose. I cannot find any 
previous history, but Lysons says there was formerly near the 
south door of the chancel a brass plate in memory of Robert 
Vere, third son of John, Earl of Oxford, who died in 1598. The 
church is a brick structure consisting of a chancel, nave and 
north aisle ; at the west end is a square brick tower embattled. 
In the windows of the chancel and of the north aisle are several 
coats-of-arms in stained-glass. The oldest monuments are on 


the south wall of the chancel, and are tablets in memory of | 
Edward: Wilkinson, master cook to Queen Elizabeth, 1567, and | 


George Seger, gent., 1594. These are the oldest dates I can 
find in reference to the church or its surroundings. The arms 
of Wilkinson are carved in stone. Adjoining to the chancel on 
the north side is an aisle which is said to have been built by 
the Blounts of Wricklesmarsh. In this aisle (which now 
belongs to the manor, as does the north aisle of the nave) 
within an ‘iron railing is the monument of Sir Adam Newton, 
Bart., and his wife Katherine, and that of Sir William Lang- 
horne, Bart., 1715. There are other monuments, and on 
the floor is a brass plate of Edward Blount, of the 
Middle Temple; 1617.. There are also the tombs of 


Thomas Russell and Martha his wife, 1656, and Thomas 
Beardmore, M.A., rector, 1702. Within the churchyard was 
buried the body of the minister, Spencer Perceval, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who was shot in mistake for Lord Leveson 
Gower by Bellingham in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
and in the church there is his bust by Sir Francis Chantrey. 
Close by rest the remains of Mr. Drummond, who was assas- 
sinated some years ago by the maniac, McNaughton, in mis- 
take for Sir Robert Peel. Charlton is a rectory in the diocese 
of Rochester and in the deanery of Dartford. The advowson, 


to have been granted with the manor to the Earl of Mar, and 
Sir Adam Newton presented twice under that grant. In Pope 
Gregory’s valuation this rectory is rated at loos. per annum ; 
in the king’s book it is valued at 1o/. 7s. 84d. In 1650 it was 
valued at 90/. per annum. The earliest date of the register of 
baptisms, burials and marriages is 1653. In 1665 there were 
seven burials ; three or four persons are recorded to have died 
Henry Oldenburgh and Dr. Robert Hooke, 
both men of literature and early members of the Royal Society, 
died at Charlton in the year 1678. Dr. Hooke was one of the 
Commissioners appointed to survey the new buildings after the 


mechanic by his invention of the pendulum watch. Adjoining 
to Blackheath, and within the limits of this parish, near 
Wricklesmarsh, stands Morden College, built about the year 
1695 by Sir John Morden, Bart., for the reception of decayed 
merchants. Over the front are statues of Sir John and his lady. 
No history of Charlton would be complete without refer- 
ence to its celebrated Horn Fair. In the year 1268 there was 
a grant from the Crown for a weekly market to be held at this 
place on Mondays, and an arnual fair for three days on the 
eve, the day and the morrow of the Trinity. Philipott, 
who wrote in 1659, speaks of the market as then not 
long since discontinued, and said, “The fair is not disused, 
but kept yearly on St. Luke’s Day and called Horn Fair, by 
reason of the great plenty of all sorts of winding horns and 
cups, and other vessels of horn there brought to be sold.” 
Lysons adds, “ This fair, retaining the same name, still con- 
tinues ; it was formerly celebrated by a burlesque procession, 
which passed from Deptford, through Greenwich to Charlton, 
each person wearing some ornament of horn: upon his head. 
This procession has been discontinued since the year 1768: 
It is said by a vague and idle tradition to have owed its origin 
to a compulsive grant made by King John when caught in an 
act of gallantry, being then resident at Eltham Palace.” This 
fair was continued until its abolition in 1872 under the pro-— 
visions of the Fairs Abolition Act 1871.. Near the church, in 
a field opposite the Bugle Horn Inn, is shown a tree, which 
tradition informs us marks the spot once occupied by the mill 
where that affair of gallantry is said to have transpired, to 
which the origin of Charlton Horn Fair is vulgarly ascribed: 
The incident is described by Peter Cunningham in his ‘* Hand- 
book of London.” On the Rotherhithe or right bank of the 
river Thames, a little below the church, and formerly distin- 
guished by a tall pole with a pair of horns on the top, King 
John, wearied with hunting on Shooter’s Hill and Blackheath, 
entered the house of a miller at Charlton to refresh and rest 
himself. He found no one at home but the miller’s wife, young 
and beautiful. The miller, it so happened, was earlier in coming 
home than usual when he went to Greenwich with his meal, 
and red and raging when he saw the king kissing his wife, he 
drew his knife. The king, unarmed, thought it prudent to 
disclose himself, and the miller, only too happy to think that it 
was no baser individual, asked a boon of the king, to which he 
consented, and was told to claim the long strip of land he 
could see before him on the Charlton side of the river. The 
miller saw as far as a point near Rotherhithe. The distance 
was admitted, and the miller put in possession of the property 
on one condition—that he should walk annually on that day, 
the 18th of October, to the farthest bounds of the estate with a 
pair of buck’s horns upon his head. The incident is also 
alluded to in Hogarth’s “Idle Apprentice.” The fair was 
formerly held on the green adjoining the church, and nearly 
opposite to Charlton House; but, a local guide says, ‘the 
spirit of restricting the amusements of the people has driven 
the fair away from its customary holding-place, and I believe 


| it is now celebrated in a private field, under the protection of a 


few speculative publicans.” The Horn Fair of bygone times 
we learn to have been a much more extensively celebrated 
festival. An old newspaper informs us that so late as 1770 1t 
was’ the custom for a procession, formed of .a king, queen, 
miller, &c., to leave some of the old inns in Bishopsgate Street,; 
accompanied by a great concourse of people, all of whom— 


In comely sorts their foreheads did adome, 
With goodly coronets of hardy horne. 


Respecting the tradition, I think there is no more faith to, 
be placed in it than in the story of Jane Shore being connected 
with Shoreditch. It simply shows how easily the credulity of 
the people was imposed upon in the olden times. 


} 
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COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.* 


BELIEVE that you will concur with me in saying that the 
theme, “Cohesive Construction, its Past, its Present, its 
Future,” is what, technically speaking, may be called an architec- 
tural one, although the word “ construction ” records and implies 


at the same time engineering and constructive subject, and is as | 
much in place in a convention of engineers as one of builders ; | 


why not? Precisely when we observe the inclination of some 
architects of the present epoch to make a sort of distinction 


between the work of the architects and that of a building- | 


engineer in an architectural structure, as if all of the construc- 


tive parts of an architectural building were not inside of the | 


faculties and responsibilities of the architects, and as if it were 
possible to conceive of an architect who cannot understand the 
construction of his age. 
familiar with the needs of the architecture of his time. 
fore, we may safely admit that the theme. “‘ Cohesive Construc- 
tion, its Past, its Present and Future,” is an architectural 


inventions in their system of construction were the Persians, 
for which reason they can be considered tke fathers of the 
cohesive mode of construction. 

There is no doubt that in the days of the dynasty of 
Achzemenides (800 B.C., which was ended with Darius), was the 
era of the real development, giving the new forms of abutments 
for domes and arches. 

From that ciyilisation was taken the practice of the system 
used by the Greeks and Romans, because the Pantheon of 
Rome, as well as the domes and pendentives, of the Caracalla 
Baths, are specimen buildings taking the idea from the antique 
Persian monuments, with which the architect of the said 
buildings must have been familiar or have had some knowledge. 

That the Byzantines were wanting in the knowledge of this 


| system when they began Byzantium (272 A.D.) was proved by 


Otherwise he could not be thoroughly | 
There- | 


theme, and one which every architect can and should regard as | 


within the professional faculties and artistic, scientifically- 
applied knowledge. 

What is cohesive construction ? 

We have made and already published a definition of con- 


struction in general, and divided into two classes :—The first is | 


the construction we shall call ‘“‘ Mechanical construction,” or by 
gravity. The second we shall call ‘“‘ Cohesive construction,” or 
by assimilation. 


The first is founded on a resistance of any solid to the | 


action of gravity when opposed by another solid. From these | 
conjunctive forces, more or less opposed to one another, results | 


the equilibrium ot the total mass, without taking into considera- 
tion the cohesive strength of the material set between the 
solids. 

The second has for a base the property of cohesion and 
assimilation of several materials, which, by transformation 
more or less rapid, resemble nature’s work in 
conglomerates. 

We can give another definition more precise and com- 
prehensive for both systems in saying that the first, or gravity 
system, is one where all the pieces can be separated, one by 
one, and then rebuilt in the same or similar manner. 
class belong the pyramids of Egypt and the Greek temples, 
&c. In “cohesive construction,” on the contrary, the com- 
ponents cannot be separated without destroying the integral 
mass. To these belong the Babylonian walls of hydraulic 
mortar ; the vaults and cupolas of the Assyrian, Persian, 
Roman and Byzantine; the Antique and Middle Ages 
conglomerate construction. 

The structures built by the “ gravity system ” can be at any 
time taken down in the pieces out of which they were formed, 
while, on the other hand, man cannot again use the parts of 
“cohesive construction” for modern buildings, and only 
nature, with its slow but sure work of disintegration, can take 
from this style of buildings its material for her immense 
laboratory. 

The materials employed in the construction by gravity only 
require the physical and mechanical quality of hardness, while 
for the “cohesive construction,” the materials must not only 
have proper physical conditions, but it is absolutely necessary 
to take into consideration the chemical properties of the sub- 
stance employed. Therefore, the use of the cohesive system 
was rendered impossible to many nations that had neither the 
material nor the knowledge of its use at their disposal ; while, 
on the other hand, all civilisations and all nations could make 
use of the gravity system. 

The base of the best of these materials are mortars that do 
not require exposure to the air for their transformation or 


setting qualities—that is, hydraulic limes and cements, and | buildings of that epoch in Constantinople. 


principally of the quality of Portiands. All that material 
which your popular Mr. Daniel H. Burnham has employed in 


embellishing the outside of the structures of the White City | Asiatic Greek architects Anthemius and Isidore, with better 


material, | 


cohesive 
Cohesive material holds together and 


with marvels of artistic architecture is 
although of limited life. 


resists equal tests of pressure in whatever position it may be | 


placed. 


making | 


To this | 


the poor buildings of the time of Constantine (see Zosimus, 
lib. 2), for good, skilled men and architects to assist him in his 
first attempt were lacking, for which reason no building of the 
epoch of Constantine remains to-day in antique Byzantium. 

The primitive cohesive architecture, which began to have 
character in the Persian monuments, was well developed by 
the constructive improvements introduced by the Romans 
during the days of Augustus and subsequent periods, and also 
by the Byzantines when they reached their days of splendour, 
which constituted the most brilliant period of that masonry 
epoch, from the simple walls to the abutments of vast domes, 
with their spandrels, niches, pendentives and hemicycles, and 
which . development was always pursuing the condition of 
maximum strength with the minimum weight of material and 
space occupied by the walls in relation to the full space of the 
structure until the decadence, which began about the eleventh 
century, when the stone-cutters’ architects, being conscious of 
their independence and importance of their own time, took in 
their hands the reign of the fine cut-stone epoch, richly elabo- 
rated to the impossible, preparing the Renaissance, passing 
throughout the Western or Gothic architecture. 

But what have the Persians, Romans and Byzantines left ? 

The Classic construction by gravity was in existence, in 


| fact, only in Egypt and in Greece, although we are perfectly 


A brick or stone wall, to be a cohesive wall, must have the | 


resistance required as brick or stone masonry in whatever 
positicn the tests may be placed or applied—that is, sideways, 
applying on both sides at the same time the tests, or ina 
vertical direction. 

Attempts have been made in all civilisations and in all 
styles of architecture, since the most remote times, to build in 
the cohesive construction system. We see Assyrian, Persian, 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Turkish and Arabic monuments, in 
fact, in all the antique and middle age civilisations. 

Investigations have given the conviction that the remotest 
peoples who were most successful n developments and 


in accord with the eminent and well-known Professor Aitchison 
that ‘the Grecian architecture was purely an inyention. The 
constructive principle was that of Egypt.” Well enough; 
Greek architecture was not the complete architectural concep- 
tion of Greek civilisation, but they applied the Classic art lines 
to the principles of the gravity-system of marble construction 
to such perfect development that no civilisation has been able 
to improve upon it. 

Can the cohesive construction say the same, in any day of 
its existence, in any civilisation? 

During all these fifteen hundred years that the cohesive 
construction has been in practice, all the improvements and 
inventions have been, as we have stated, toward the idea of 
obtaining the maximum strength with the minimum weight 
and ratio of the mass of materials compared with the space 
covered. 

In the first attempt of the best of their buildings (St. Sophia) 
they did not succeed, because the building collapsed from 
defects in construction, aggravated by want of uniform con- 
ception of construction ; masonry was mixed with wooden ties. 

These ties, which are the sinews of the cohesive construc- 
tion during construction, also after the building is completed 
and set, were exposed and treated in such a way that all these 
buildings were of short duration (272-337 A.D.). The danger 
(as in the majority of buildings of our days) was constant, as is 
evident from the fact that none remain as mentioned, including 
the first St. Sophia, in one of those tremendous and terrific 
conflagrations and riots, when loss of life in Byzantium was 
counted by dozens of thousands (532 A.D), destroying all the 


New buildings were started forty days after that terrible 
calamity by Justinian and Theodora, under the direction of the 


conception and results, for which cause we can yet admire 
several of them, principally St. Sophia. 

But although in this second attempt in the epoch of Jus- 
tinian, they realised what Constantine could not, other detects 
appeared after, which compelled them to add new reinforce- 


| ments to their masterpiece building, as new abutments; from 


which it appears clear they have not succeeded in giving to the 
system a spontaneous and esthetic character, as the Greeks 
have done in treating the Egyptian construction in gravity 
system, for which reason all this Byzantine period has passed 


| into history as an evoch of transition, and we by no means find 


* A paper by Sefior Rafael Guastavino, of Spain, read at the | 


International Congress of Architects in Chicago, 


it necessary to admit this historic remark in comparing the 
artistic and mechanical perfection obtained in the best periods 
of cohesive construction, the artistic and mechanical perfection 
of the Greek era. 

t is true that to improve and to arise to classicism of the 
Egyptian “ Stonehenge” construction, or by gravity, is appa- 
rently easier than to get the same results in the primitive Per- 
Sian construction (base of the cohesive one), although several 
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centuries have passed between the ptimitive Pharaolis and the 
people of the century of» Pericles, proving that perfection in 
architectural art takes a fair number of years. ‘ 

The comparison between ‘the Egyptian and’ the Greek 
architectural work, inside the gravity system (and we refer both 
to the constructive atid artistic conception), passing through 
Assyrians, can be equally made between the Persian archi- 
tectural art, inside the cohesive system, passing through the 
Byzantine and modern periods to the future Classic cohesive 
construction for which this century has been so successful in 
obtaining great and new elements of success. In fact we are 
new in regard to the advancement of the building art inside of 
the cohesive construction, as the gravity system was in the 
period of Egyptian and Assyrian, before the great era of the 
great art. We have not reached yet in cohesive construction 
the parallel of the Greeks in the gravity system. 

The Egyptian architecture, with its gravity system of con- 


struction, can be!compared to the stone age in the earth’s form- | 


ation ; the gravity construction has not individual life. The 
stone i$ cut out from the quarries, placed dead in the building 
one over another. But the Persian architecture, in its cohesive 
construction, is like the pericd of animal formation ; that is, the 
cohesive material has natural life, its material components have 
elements that change its condition’and increase its strength by 
their self-elaborating elements. Egypt is the vefose in the sus- 
taining parts as well as the sustained members. In the Persian 
construction the sustaining elements as well as the sustained 
constituents have, and should have, constant work of self- 
abutment and thrust, as the first principle of their existence. 
To select and put together the right material, to have the said 
elements of natural life in the materials, is one of the most 
important parts that the architect has to play in the cohesive 
system. 

In the dome of St. Sophia, for instance, they selected 
brick of.such small density that they would float on water ; 
the cement or hydraulic limes, natural or artificial, was also a 
matter of essential care. < 

All these new conditions and complicated elements of con- 
struction, necessary to the cohesive construction, could not be 
solved in the state of science at that old period, for which 
reason the most advanced period of architecture on cohesive 
construction, say the Byzantine period (272-1100), was, as we 
said, an epoch of transition, because these buildings, although 
architectural in their lines, were like some specimen of the 
animal kingdom whose skeleton is not yet well pronounced, 
does not correspond yet to a well-finished, developed and per- 
fected body, as, for instance, the man, who, although con- 
structed with well distributed and built forms of flesh, giving 


his beauty, nevertheless it has in the interior skeléton a bond- | 
system which gives the maximum of strength and.the minimum | 


of weight and capacity to the body, which can be well com- 
pared with this wonderful invention of the steel skeleton con- 
struction of our days. 


The antique and medixval cohesive materials were slow. | 
When they could not find natural hydraulic limes they used | 


limes made hydraulic to improve its condition of cohesiveness 


and quick-setting to a certain degree, by mixing a portion of | 
| be the State religion, transferring at the same time the capital 


burned clay, giving in that way to the lime mortar the condition 
of an aluminium silicate one. . But you will imagine the great 


number of difficulties and constant danger during the construc- | 


tion of the heavy domes, having only such poor setting 
materials. The pzedra pomez (lava of St. Vesuvius) and poz- 


zuolana lime, which probably was the basis of the Roman | 
cement and mortar, was no better quick-setting ; hence the | 


necessity of enormous thickness, enormous centreing and long, 
long time needed to obtain the strength necessary to enable 
them to deliver over the building. 

The Persians, with their forms of conic dome, could avoid 


centreing by advancing the curses of brick proportionately to | 


the curve in each course, closing each ring, giving time to have 
some cohesion before they put the next one, and then advancing 
more. ‘ But always at the cost of a great amount of time, which 
was their only résort ; but domes like the one built by the 
Romans, with centreing, although reinforced. and helped a 
great deal by the use of some courses of brick laid flat, were 
also laid with the same slow-setting material, as can be seen 
yet in specimens. But a heavy centreing could not be avoided, 
because this material that constitutes at present the domes, and 
is now strong and massive after centuries of assimilation and 
transformation, we can imagine was at first, for months and 
months, of very poor strength ; and it had to bear, in addition 
to what it now is supporting the weight of the water of the 


material, the weight of the great number of workmen and the | 


pounding, which it would be very serious to risk without heavy 
centreing before giving over the structure to use. And there 
is no doubt whatever that, in regard to the Pantheon dome, 
the centreing must have been of enormous cost and the mate- 


rial and labour surely, as we will see below, more expensive | 


than the material and labour of the dome itself, that we admire 
to-day. 
We say to-day because the dome that now exists and covers 


the Pantheon, attributed to the time of Augustus, is not the 
same one built for Agrippa or by Agrippa. “The roof of that 
time collapsed or was taken away, perhaps for ‘defects of con- 
struction as we have said in regard to‘ the dome of St. Sophia, 
happening later. We have a doubt that it was a dome, because 
the plan of the Agrippa building was a square one, and it is 
now discovered (that is last’ year) that the dome and it seems 
also the round wall was built by Adrian about one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred years after. 

This reference I have from a member of the Spanish 
Academy of Arts, that the Spanish government has in Rome 
the illustrious architect, D. J. Pavia, who says, “A crack was 
discovered last year in the dome of the Pantheon, not from any 
defect in the dome, but, as always happens, from some trouble 
in the foundations, and there, in consequence of currents of 
water of temporary different levels near by. The French 
Academy in Rome offered to the Italian government to make 
at their own expense the scaffolding and repairs. To their 
surprise they discovered that the bricks (as is always the case 
in the antique Roman bricks) have the mark of the builders, 
but they have not the mark of the time of Augustus, but the 
mark of one hundred and fifty or two hundred years after, that 
is, the epoch of Adrian, whom you know has passed into history 
as one of the most able architects, and who was known to have 
a hobby for construction.” 

This dome is constructed first by a series of small circular 
arches at the base of the spherical dome, and after springing at 
the centre or key of the said small arches and forming the 
centres of the caissons or panels, they built in the direction of 
meridians of the sphere a series of ribs or arches. All these 
arches were built not with the bricks laid flat, as is attributed 
to all the arches of the Roman epoch in that class of construc- 
tion, but laid on‘edge like voussoirs, for which it was ‘absolutely 
necessary to have very heavy centres from side to side of the 
dome. These ribs are the bottom face of the caissons or panels, 
which caissons were made afterwards with casting materials, a 
concrete made with a porous stone like Zvedva' omez, or lava of 
Vesuvius, and lime mortar mixed with pozzuolana, which stone 
is commonly used in a similar way in the island of Majorca 
and Mahon in Spain. You can imagine that a dome built in 
that way and with such tremendously heavy thickness of brick, 
for ribs it was necessary to have a very heavy centreing, and 
yet well anchored ; and as the material was of the kind of 
common hydraulic material which requires exposure to the ait for 
its transformation, although less exposure than the common lime, 
it takes months before it has the necessary strength to support 
itself, and in consequence not only must have been the heavy” 
centreing necessary, but besides many months before the 
centres would be removed. 

Another remarkable epoch, inside of the development of the 
cohesive constructive period, will you permit me to put on 
record in this essay, on account of its influence on modern 
architecture of this country. 

The Byzantine and Moorish-Spanish architecture represent- 
ing the architecture of the far West known in the days of the 
Christian world. ; 

The Imperial edict of Constantine declaring Christianity to 


of the Roman Empire to Byzantium, put the Eastern European 
and Western Asia Jewish race and other sets for the first time 
after Christ into emigration, giving occasion perhaps for the 
late invasions of the Arabs and Mus<u mans. ° 

Spain was the principal attraction for emigrants, not only 
on account of climate, richness and the already relatively large 
commercial relations with the Greek Empire, which relations 
in the Byzantine period had made legendary names, as Roger 
of Lauria and others, but also on account of freedom and 
religious tolerance, as is always the case in new countries, 

Byzantine churches and cathedrals were built in Spain at 
the same time that synagogues were tolerated.’ These edifices 
were of remarkable constructive character, and it is a matter of 
congratulation that American architects, in their impartial views 
of artists before historians, having revindicated for Spanish 
history of art a page which was erroneously conveyed by 
Northern European historians. Fortunately history written 
with architectural monuments could not altogether be miscon- 
strued. 

The great Richardson in his travelling studies through 
Spain with some of his distinguished disciples, now prominent 
architects, discovered for American ‘activity a magazine of 
Spanish, Byzantine and Romanesque architecture, namely, 
cathedrals of Salamanca, Zamora, Toro, Avila, Gerona, Segovia, 
Las Puellas, &c. &c., and monuments in Catalonia, Valencia, 
Castile and Leon, giving new: motives to his great activity 
and to the learned scholars to-day, represented by Shepley, 
Rutan and Coolidge, Andrews, Jaques and Rantoul, of Boston; 
Potter, Robertson, Eidlitz, Gilbert, of New York, and other 
enthusiastic disciples’ of the greatest American architect of his 
time. But if, as Spaniards, we must appreciate and profoundly 
recognise the value of the preference of the Western Byzantine 
to the Eastern architecture, perhaps, as we have said, on 
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account of its constructive character, externally and internally, 
we as simple, humble apostles of architectural art, and in the 
interests of the good examples for the youth initiated in archi- 
tecture, we‘ sincerely congratulate the opportune reaction 
arrived from fitms called Richard Hunt, McKim, Mead & 


White, Post, Peabody, Atwood and others, who assisted in time | 
to avoid the disturbance that in the young generation always | 


made genius, like Michel Angelo in Italy, 
and Berruguete in Spain, 
advancement of true art. 

be proud for that reaction as ) 
influence that the masterpieces of architecture of the World’s 


Fair buildings, due principally to the never well-appreciated 
noble tendencies of the architects, Burnham & Root, when 
they recommended the distribution of work, that so brilliant a 
result has been given, not only to the credit of this nation, and 
to the city of Chicago, but also to influence that in the mind of 
youthful architects and 
medium of good school. 


tect must not be an arch de 
the Classic style—as, for instance, the Transportation building 


by the well-known firm of Adler & Sullivan—for its originality 
and typical romantic style is opportune, and necessary to break 
any monotony if it exists. 
at the close of: the decade of the Richardson reign of the 
Spanish-American Byzantine and Romanesque, when no more 
such powerful genius seems to appear, it was necessary that 
Classic display as regulator and to normalise the effects of the 
illumination given by the great star. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


And although we think that the archi- 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE CHICAGO 
EXHIBITION BUILDINGS.“ 


7JHEN Mr. Burnham, in March 1891, ordered the con- 
structional plans of the exposition buildings to be made, 


the nature of the soil of Jackson Park as regards its bearing | : vr L L 
| cantilever trusses, and they were built in compliance with his 


capacity was practically an unknown quantity. The first step, 
therefore, was to determine by borings and loading tests the 
nature and‘ capacity of the soil. 

Over 200 borings were made on the site of the main exhi- 
bition buildings, and the soil was found to be as follows :— 
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_Or, to put it concisely, this was an average of 1 foot of black 
soil, 2 feet of sand, 11 feet of what was called in the reports 
quicksand, but which is not a true quicksand, but simply sand 
saturated or partly saturated, 13 feet of clay, generally soft, 
and then hard pan at an average depth of 27 feet. 

Loading tests were made to determine how much it was 
safe to put upon the soil per square foot, also whether the soil 
would squeeze out under pressure, as most of the large buildings 
were designed to stand close to the lagoons. Under a load of 
one ton per foot for 48 to 64 hours the settlement was found 
to be from ith inch to 14 inch everywhere, except in the swale 
spoken of below. A test was made 12 feet from the lagoon, at 
what is now the north-east corner of Electricity Building. A 
platform 4 feet square was laid on natural ground, simply 
levelled off. On this platform 22 tons were placed, a load of 
2,750 pounds per square foot. It remained 15 days, with a 
settlement in that time of + inch. On the fifteenth day a trench 
4 feet away from the platform was dug 3 feet wide and down to 
the soft sand. In 48 hours the platform went down one-eighth 
inch, but no further settlement was detected after that. 

Loading tests which were made later in the summer showed 
as follows :—At the north end of Manufactures Building, under 
a test of 17 tons on 9 square feet the first 48 hours the ground 
settled three-eighths inch: in 72 hours one half-inch; no 
change after this. The soil at the south end of Manufactures 
Building, in the swale spoken of below, with 3,161 pounds per 
square foot, on 2 base 3 feet by 3 feet 1 inch, showed a settle- 
ment of 8 inches while loading, and in 90 hours had settled 


* A paper by E. C. Shankland, chief engineer of the World’s 
! The galleries of all the buildings were figured for 80 pounds per 


Columbian Exposition, read at the Congress of Architects, Chicago. 


and Churriguera | ‘ 
in their pernicious effects for the | a load of 3,700 pounds per square foot, the settlement in 
For which cause the nation should | 


much as to the healthy art | 


great part of the public, as a teaching | 


eologist, and that building outside of | 
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38 inches. . It was still settling but the test was stopped at this 
point. In the Agricultural Building, in this same swale, with 
approximately the same load per square foot, a settlement of 
14 inches in 144 hours was found. At the south end of the 
Stock Pavilion the settlement in 144 hours was 8 inches. In 
the south end of the Transportation Building in 120 hours, 
with the same load per square foot, the greatest settlement was 
2} inches. At the south end of the Government Building, with 
24 hours was one haif inch. Load was kept on 90 hours, but 


no further settlement occurred. 
It was considered safe from this showing to use spread 


| foundations, which made a saving of about 6,0c0 dols. per acre 


| 


Nevertheless, in the present case, | 


| and should not be called upon to make 


over using piles. These spread foundations were made of a 
cribwork of timber resting on plank and supporting the posts 
of the building. A crescent-shaped swale of muck, spoken of 
above, probably the bed of an old creek was found, with one 
arm extending from the east centre of the Manufactures Build- 
ing running south-west and crossing the present basin a little 
in front of the McMonnies fountain, then turning south-east 
and running through the north-east portion of the Agricultural 
Building. This made it necessary to pile practically the south- 
half of the Manufactures Building and the north-east portion 
of the Agricultural Building. 

When the trusses over the court in the Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts Building were designed their foundations were 
made of piles, with a timber grillage on top. These pile 
foundations were designed to take care of the extra thrust of 
the arches due to wind, the tie-rods between the feet of the 
arches being designed to only take care of the thrust from dead. 
load. The foundations of the Art Building were made of con- 
crete. All the other foundations of the buildings, including 


| Machinery Hall, were made spread. 


It was understood that the architects furnishing plans of the 
buildings should not be made responsible for the construction, 
any constructional 
plans ; accordingly all the construction, both in wood and iron, 
was designed in Mr. Burnham’s office. The only exception 
was in the Mines Building, when Mr. Beman showed the 


desire. They are interesting as adding another type to the 
variety of trysses in the park, although they are not at all 


economical. 
The object sought in the construction of the buildings was 


| the greatest economy consistent with perfect safety. To this 
| end the buildings, as at first designed, were almost entirely 
| wood. The trusses, with the exception of the Mines Building, 
| were wood or combination. 

Building, as then designed, in the Horticultural and Adminis- 


The domes in the Manufactures 


tration Buildings were steel from the ground up, and in the 
Agricultural and Fisheries were steel tops, the lower portion 
being of wood, Later it became evident that true economy 


| demanded the use of more iron in the construction, and when, 


from the desire to get more space, and other reasons, it was 
determined to roof over the court in the Manufactures Build- 
ing, thus doing away with the dome first talked of, it was 
decided to make this of one span. The court of the Electricity 
Building was also roofed over with steel trusses. The trusses 
and domes of Machinery Hall, the construction plans of which 
were begun about this time, were also made of steel. 

The very different buildings of necessity brought out a great 
variety of trusses and a multitude of new details. Some of the 
trusses, while theoretically correct, were found to be practically 
bad. For instance, the bow-string trusses in the curtain of the 
Horticultural Building were designed with the upper chord made 
of boards nailed together. The drawings called for them to be 
extra nailed, and the contractor claimed he took extra precau- 
tions, but when he came to adjust them it was found that the 
boards would slip past each other, and the chord flatted under 
the pull of each rod. In the Forestry Building the trusses were 
all made of wood, wooden pins being used instead of nails. In 
many cases it was found impossible to properly brace against 
wind-pressure without making use of the sheathing on which the 
staff was to be nailed. It was, therefore, laid diagonally. This 
was notably the case in the towers of the Electricity Building, 
where 2-inch sheathing was laid diagonally, and the number of 
nails in the ends of each plank was specified. 

The maximum load placed on the soil in all the buildings 
throughout the park was 2,5co pounds per square foot. This 
included live and dead load and the vertical component of the 
wind-pressure. When piles were used, the load per pile was 
from Io to 15 tons, the latter being the maximum used. The 
contractors were not required to put foundations below frost 
line—simply to remove whatever black soil or fill there might 
be and get a level bed on the sand. 

The main floors of all the buildings, except Machinery Hall 
and Mines Building, and those parts of the roofs used for 
gardens or restaurants, were figured for 100 pounds per square 
foot liveand dead. Machinery.Hall floor was figured for 250 
pounds per square foot and Mines Building for 150 pounds. 
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square foot. Roofs were figured for 40 pounds per horizontal 
square foot, or 25 pounds per vertical load, and 20 to 30 pounds 
wind-pressure, depending on the exposure of the building. 
The method giving the greatest result was used. Purlins and 
jack rafters 30 pounds per square foot. 

The bridge-builders’ standard specifications were used for 
all the ironwork, except the Manufactures’ trusses. At first 
1,500 to 1,800 pounds fibre strain was used for white pine, 
tension up to 2,000, bearing perpendicular to fibre, up to 800 
pounds. It was decided during the progress of the work 
that these strains were all too high, inasmuch as they 
called for a quality and inspection of lumber which 
could not be obtained. The matter was gone 
haustively, and a careful study made of the recent tests 
on timber made by the United States Government at Water- 


town; also those made by Professor Lanza, of the Massa- | 


chusetts Institute of Technology, and the following unit strains 


into ex- | 


were adopted for white pine, yellow pine and oak being allowed | 


33 to 50 per cent. more. Fibre strain, 1,200 lbs. ; this not to 
be exceeded in any case; bearing perpendicular to fibre, 
300 Ibs. ; shear with grain, 100 lbs. ; bearing on end of timber, 
800 Ibs. ; compression, when ratio of length to least side of 
cross-section did not exceed 10, 800 lbs.; 10 to 35, 600 Ibs. ; 
over 35, 400 lbs. Experience has proved that these strains 
are not too low. In the case of the large tanks of the sewage- 
disposal works, the assistant engineer who figured out the sizes 
of timber to be used disregarded the standard unit strains and 
allowed a pressure of nearly 500 Ibs. on the 8 by 10-inch white 
pine ring supporting the whole weight of the tank. This 8 by 
10-inch has crushed in over three-fourths of an inch. 
cases in Machinery Hall foundations the wood was indented 
about one-fourth of an inch under a 
300 pounds, 
noted. 

The arches over the court of the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts Building were figured for a vertical load of 42 pounds, 
made up as follows :—Iron 20, roof 10, snow 12. A recalculation 
made after the roof was completed, taking shipped weight of 
iron, showed weight of iron on straight part of roof to be 


224 pounds, roof 8 pounds, leaving 113 pounds for snow. The | 


arches were also figured to withstand a wind pressure of 
30 pounds per square foot, acting horizontally against the 
wooden structure which surrounds the court, concentrated at 
that point of the arch where the combination truss is connected 
to it. It amounted to 90,000 pounds at this point, 76 feet above 
the bottom pin. In addition to this a wind pressure of 30 


pounds per square foot was taken, acting at an angle of | 
For | 


20 degs. with the horizon, extending over the whole roof. 
the combined strain from wind, dead and snow load, the unit 
strain was taken at 30,000 pounds per square inch. The con- 
nections, however, were made 50 per cent. stronger than this. 

The specifications sent to bidders on these arches called for 
either Bessemer or open-hearth steel, not to contain over 0°08 
of 1 per cent. of phosphorus ; to have an ultimate strength of 
not less than 66,coo nor more than 74,000 pounds, with an 
elastic limit of not less than 37,000 pounds, an elongation of 
not less than 16 per cent. in 8 inches, and a reduction of not 
less than 25 per cent. at point of fracture. 

Over 3,500 tests of this material were made by Messrs. 


In two | 


load of less than | 
These are the only instances which have been | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ and commands a view of extraordinary extent and variety. 


row of piles was tied back by iron rods to a row of anchor piles. 
The piles and lumber used in this docking, as well as the 
piers, were all soft wood, the only requirements in the piling 
specifications being that the piles should be 1o inches in 
diameter at centre, and be able to withstand the blows of the 
hammer. 

The first pier built at Jackson Park wasa T-shaped pier, 
with a breakwater. some distance away on the north and east, 
on the site of the present Casino pier. This -was afterwards 
taken out and the present pier, 2,400 feet long and 250 feet 
wide, built. The breakwater of this pier was made part of the 
pier, extending along north side and east end. The breakwater 
was made of two rows of close-driven piles, held together with 
iron rods and filled with stone, increasing in width with the 
depth of the water. The balance of the pier was made of piles 
14 to 16 feet centres each way, capped with 12 by 12 feet 
timber, these caps carrying the joists and floor. Mooring piles 
are placed about 3 feet inside from the edge of the pier, securely 
braced, but not carrying caps or joists. 

The Fifty-ninth Street pier is similar in all respects to the 
Casino, as is the Van Buren Street, with the exception that the 
latter has no stone breakwater. 

The cost of the arches over the court of the Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts Building was 110 dols. per square foot of the 
ground covered. The cost per square foot of the whole build- 
ing, including decoration, was 1°39: dols, Transportation 
Building, including sculpture and decoration, 1°08 dols.; Elec- 
tricity Building, 1°69 dols.; Machinery Hall, 2:12 dols.; Agricul- 
tural, 1°44 dols.; Administration, ‘9°18 dols.; Van Buren Street 
pier, 21 cents; Casino pier, 21 cents; breakwater, Casino 
pier, 1°80 dols.; Horticultural, 1-41 dols.; Mines and Mining, 
1:04 dols.; Fisheries, 2°35 dols.; Forestry, 75 cents. 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual excursion of this Society took place on Thurs- 
day in last week, the day’s programme including the 
Roman camps of Birrenswark and Birrens, Hoddom Castle 
and Church, and Repentance Tower, Dumfriesshire. Leaving 
Glasgow at 9.40, says the Glasgow Herald, the party, on 
arriving at Ecclefechan Station, drove to the foot of Birrens- 
wark. Both camps were described by Mr. Neilson. 
Birrenswark is a fine, bold eminence, which, although only 
some 900 feet in height, yet by reason of its position as a kind 
of outpost from the ridge forming the western boundary of 
Annandale completely dominates the great plain of the Solway, 
It 


| is visible far away north and south, the outlook from it com- 
_ prising glimpses into about a dozen counties, English and 


Scotch. Apart from its picturesque features, it is at a time like 


the present, when so many opinions on matters touching the 


Estrada, Kenyon & Gray, the inspectors, with the following aver- | 


age results :—Elastic limit, 40,000 pounds ; elongationin 8 inches, 
27 per cent.; reduction at point of fracture, 57 per cent. The 
unit strain of 30,000 pounds is higher than has been used before, 
and it was severely criticised in the early stages of the construc- 
tion. However, it was put at that figure after a thorough study 


of all the conditions involved, and as it represented a saving of | 


75,000 dols. to 80,000 dols. over the strains used heretofore, the 
writer feels that he was justified in adopting it. 


The only difficulty found in designing the bridges was the | 
fact that the fire-boat had to go under, and the fire-engines and | 


in two cases a railroad track, over them. 
demanded for the fire-boat and launches made the floors 
steeper than they otherwise. would have been. ‘The 
canal bridges—that is, the ones at the north-east and south- 
east corners of the Electricity Building and the one from 
Machinery Hall to Agricultural Building—are plate- girder canti- 
levers with three openings, centre opening 54 feet, and two 
side openings 31 feet. This system was made necessary by the 
shallow depth allowed for the ironwork and the floor. Each 
bridge is 60 feet wide, and is made of seven plate girders con- 
nected by bracing, having the joists resting on shelf angles just 
beiow the top flange of each girder. The two south bridges 
carry railroad tracks, and the two plate girders under each 
track were made heavier, and ties used instead of joists. The 
two bridges at the peristyle are wood ; all the balance are iron 
made of three or four (depending on width of bridge) curved 
lattice girders. The floor was constructed similarly to the 
canal bridges. 

The docking around the interior waterways was made 
where the banks were high, and a row of piles faced with a 


The clearance | 


Roman occupation of Britain are being retested in the crucible, 
specially interesting on account of the two extensive and 
clearly outlined camps which stand on what may be called,, 
without absolute geographical nicety, its eastern and western 
slopes. The one measures 300 yards by 200, and the other 
300 yards by 100. The larger, being that on the eastern slope, 
was first examined. The rampart is generally of the simple 
“aggested” type—that is, the ditch has been dug and the 
earth from it shovelled up into a single vallum on the inside: 
The camp sits well up the hill-face on a very steep slope, which 
left it thoroughly dominated by the height above, a situation no 
doubt chosen because the ground lower down appears to be 
swampy. ‘The position was excellent as regards its southern, 
eastern and northern sides, but was glaringly disadvantageous 
on the west. It is of extreme interest that after all those 
years, after the lapse of possibly eighteen centuries, the works, 
which happily are in the best of preservation, still present the 


_ evidence of how this disadvantage of position was met by the 


three | 


Roinan engineers. It was a simple expedient, the record of 


| which is to this day to be read in the grassy line -of fosse and 


vallum. On the south-east and north there is a small ditch, 
and consequently a small rampart ; on the west the ditch is at 


| least twice as wide and twice as deep, and the rampart there- 


sheet piling made of two thicknesses of 2-inch plank, This — 


fore immensely more prominent. Nor is this feature of increased 
size confined to the rampart and fosse. The works have three 
gateways on the west and one gateway on each of the south, east 
and north sides. Each of the three latter is protected by a 
straight traverse—a little mound with a little ditch before it a 
few teet in front of the gateway. But on the west side (strictly 
speaking west by north-west) the traverses are high tumuli or 
mounds which have been by the older writers described as 
circular. %In reality, however, their plan rather seems to have 
been square ; at any rate the straight line of the faces on three 
sides is obvious enough in two out of the three examples, while 
the facts in the fourth are open to doubt. A noteworthy feature 
of the camp is at its northmost corner, where a fortified square 
is formed within the camp, having the rampart and fosse of the 
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camp on two sides and a special rampart and fosse of its own 
on the other two sides. On the opposite or western side of the 
hill there is the other camp occupying the descending slope. In 
almost all respects (save for the absence of any ditched przto- 
rium) this camp is analogous to the other. It has a ditch with 
a single aggested rampart. Here, again, the same conditions 
produce the same modifications of design. In the other case 
the disadvantage of slope was on the west, and the western fosse 
consequently was the larger. Here the slopes are the other 


way exactly, and the facts are exactly converse. The ditch and | 


rampart on the east side, where the hill slope on the east over- 
hangs the camp, are very markedly larger than those on the 
west side, where the camp overhangs the outside ground. 
The opinion was expressed that the general indications 
are strongly favourable to the belief (1). that 
camps are not at all likely to have been 
authors have contended, viz. summer quarters for troops 
whose winter camp ox fixed station was at Birrens, three or 
four’ miles distant; (2) that they are more probably to be 
‘regarded as the entrenchments of an army on the march ; and 
(3) that, being of the same type, they may be reckoned as con- 
temporaneous, and as having both been occupied at the same 
time. There are British stations on the top of the hill, and the 
suggestion was.thrown out that possibly the two camps are 
part of a siege scheme for a combined attack by two battalions 
on a native enemy posted on the height. It is more reasonable 
to believe, however, that no direct purpose such as that 
accounts for their presence, but that the commanding situation, 
available equally northward and southward for signalling pur- 
poses, rendered Birrenswark an eminently fitting resting point 
during an invasion. 
all it may have been Agricola who, attracted by its outline 
standing out dark blue against the sky as he advanced across 
the Solway, chose it for one of his posts. The archeologist is 


always eager to get at things with a spade, and the party was | 


unanimous in the belief that good work might be done at 
Birrenswark (and still better on the more elaborate station at 
Birrens) by excavation. Even a single section through the 
so-called preetorium would be of great interest and value, as it 
would certainly reveal (1) the original shape of the fosse, and 
(2) the character and foundations, if any, of the ramparts, 
whilst it might disclose in relics of its occupation substantial 
€vidence of its date and history. It was now found, to the 
great regret of all the members, that the attractions of Birrens- 
wark had involved so considerable an expenditure of time that 
it would be impossible to visit Birrens, and that part of the 
programme was accordingly reluctantly omitted. 

Returning to Ecclefechan, Junch’ was served in the Com- 
mercial Hotel. A visit was paid to the grave of Carlyle and 
the house in which. the author of ‘Sartor Resartus” first saw 
the light. From Birrenswark to Repentance Tower is a 
transition from the Classic to the Medieval period, from the 
first to the sixteenth century. £7 voufe thither a flying call 
was made at Hoddom Church, in the porch of which stands a 


One would fain be convinced that after | 


these | 
what some | 


tablet from Birrens, dedicated by the Nervian cohort of | 


Germans:to Jupiter.. Before crossing Hoddom Bridge the old 
burying-ground of Hoddom on the site of the ancient church of 
Hoddom, founded by Saint Mungo, was seen sitting by the 
Annan_ water. 
residence of Mr. Edward Brook, the party climbed the winding 
staircase and gained the summit of the tower, the lower part of 
which is old, whilst the bulk of the upper portion is of a much 
later date. 
restored parts, however, is not decisively apparent, and some 
differences of opinion prevailed. It is on record that the battle- 
ments were blown up during the “ Raid of Hoddom” in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. Whilst parts of. the 
corbelling of the tower have an antique look about them, it 
seems probable that for the most part they are restorations or 
imitations of the original. Time admitted of only a brief 
inspection of the great moat guarding the castle and of the 
ancient crosses in relief brought from the ancient Hoddom 
Church. 
to assign to the, sixteenth.century the characteristics of the 
older portion of the tower. 

The final stage in the excursion was performed when, after 
partaking of the hospitality of Hoddom Castle, the party 
scaled Repentance Height and clambered to the summit of the 
watch tower. Attention was drawn to its far-reaching outlook, 
which had made it the master-Jink in the chain of beacons by 
which the Border was warned of English invasions. Com- 


When Hoddom Castle was reached, now the | ; 
| Agrippa. 


The point of junction of the original and the | 


The architectural experts of the party were disposed | 


which, in memory of his remorse, was called Repentance 
Tower :— 

Repentance signal of my bale, 

Built of the lasting stane, 

Ye lang shall tell the bluidy tale 

When I am deid and gane ; 

How Hoddom’s lord ye lang shall tell, 

By conscience stricken sair. 

In life sustained the pains of hell, 

And perished in despair. 


In the paper read by Mr. Neilson circumstantial evidence of .a 
very plausible kind was led to show that this baron of Hoddom 
was John Lord Herries, the renowned champion of Queen 
Mary ; that the episode referred to by the tradition was the 
execution of a number of his hostages at Carlisle because of his 
breach of faith with the English in 1548. The argument thus 
set out led to the conclusion that Repentance Tower was built 
about the same time as Hoddom Castle, near the middle of the 
sixteenth century, a date with which architectural opinion 
appeared generally to concur. The gravity of the subject did 
not prevent the introduction of the story of a worthy old lady in 
the district who, in mentioning the legend of the existence of an 
underground way between Hoddom Castle and Repentance, 
alluded to it as a “ supperannuat passage.” 

Coming back to Ecclefechan, the party proceeded by train 
to Moffat, and dined in the Annandale Arms Hotel. They 
returned to Glasgow in the evening, The day, though at first 
threatening was fine throughout, and the excursion was most 
enjoyable, the local knowledge of Mr. Thos. Graham and of 
Mr. Neilson having much contributed to this result. 


THE PANTHEON. 


N article contributed to the Wew York Sun by Mr. Ray- 
A mond Daly offers a student’s views of M. Chedanne’s 
discoveries in the Roman Pantheon. This year, he writes, all 
those who are interested in questions of art have gone to see 
the exhibits from Rome, because it was said that an original 
work upon the Pantheon was shown. The specialists knew 
that the sojourn at Rome of M. Chedanne, the young architect 
who is the author of the work in question, had been prolonged 
by two years by a special order of the. Minister of Public In- 
struction and Fine Arts, in order to enable him to finish the 
brilliant discoveries that he had made. 2 

It was not a preconceived plan ; it was the investigation 
made in the course of a study undertaken to verify certain 
assertions of the archeologists which brought M. Chedanne to 
the discoveries that he has made. 

In the first place the young architect proposed simply to 
study the structure of the great dome of the Pantheon, doubly 
interesting by its antiquity and its prodigious dimensions. 
Having obtained the permission of the Italian Government to 
take out a few bricks in order to study the system of arcuation 
which lightened this dome, he perceived that the bricks. em- 
ployed in the construction were ail marked with the seal of the 
potter and bore dates varying from 118 to 123 A.D., which was 


| a complete disproof of the hypothesis admitted up to the pre- 


sent, that the Pantheon; such as we see it to-day, was built by 
It is known that in support of this proposition the 
archeologists rely upon a description by Pliny. Now, inas- 
much as Pliny died in 79 A.D., this description which has been 
so often cited could be only that of a building anterior to the 
one which we see to-day. 

Continuing his investigations, M. Chedanne opened the 
flagging that forms the floor of the Pantheon, and found at 
two métres below another floor more ancient still. Investiga- 
tions made in a sewer which passes near the foundations of the 
building enabled him to discover a wall very much lower down 
than the steps of the present peristyle. This wall,on account 
of its extremely careful dressing, seemed to him to belong to 
the time of Augustus. Further investigation showed that it was 
covered in places with a marble casing, separated from the stone 
wall by a chemise de meulicre. 

The young artist was particularly struck by the strange pro- 


portions of the columns of the peristyle, eight in number, as 


municating eastward with Quhitwollin, near Lockerbie, and | 


thence up the Annan, and with Wardlawhill, above Caerlave- 
rock, and thence up the Nith, it was the chief poSition in the 
well-selected series of heights that the Lincluden conference of 
1448 confirmed as the signal stances on which bale fires or 
beacons were to be lit. As regards the history of the tower, 
tradition has preserved in various versions a curious and well- 
known story, that one of the barons of Hoddom having put to 


death some English captives in breach of a promise of quarter, | 
| course of its reconstruction, 


that his conscience smote him, and that he built this tower, 


| support of the affirmative. 


you know, . After careful study and comparisons, he became 
convinced that these proportions would not be extraordinary if, 
instead of eight columns, the peristyle was composed of ten. 
With this view he made further, searches, and discovered the 
sub-bases of the two missing columns. 

Certain joinings, and especially those of the corner capitals, 
also puzzled him by their clumsiness, contrasting strangely with 
the fineness of the sculpture. Did they use in the construction 
of the Pantheon which we see to-day the material that be- 
longed to the old Pantheon, whose foundations and floor M. 
Chedanne has just discovered? A new observation comes to the 
A striking contrast exists between 
the inclines. of the modillions of the fronton in the preserved 
antique portion and of those that had been introduced in the 
The former were slightly inclined 
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from the vertical, the others were exactly vertical. M. 
Chedanne conceived the idea of reconstituting the fronton with 
en columns, such as it must have been, he considered, in the 
ancient Pantheon. 
height, the angle which forms the incline between the fronton 
thus reconstructed and the existing fronton becomes precisely 
the angle formed by the modillions with the vertical. M. 
Chedanne concluded that the present peristyle was constructed 
with the materials of the old one. 

Along with these observations M. Chedanne made some 
interesting discoveries in the construction of the dome itself. 
The excavations which he had made to bring to light the 
flagging of the ancient building enabled h’m to dis :over a sewer 


in the very centre of the Pantheon, designed, as he thinks, to | 
receive the rain that came in through the circular opening at | 


the top of the dome. It will be remembered that some arche- 


Now, by giving the tympanum the same | 


ologists, not knowing how this drainage could be effected, put | 


forth the idea that the Pantheon was covered by a lantern. 
This is only a very general sketch of the important study of 


M. Chedanne, a study which is the result of two years’ investi- | 
gation upon the spot, and which is represented at the School of | 


Fine Arts by about thirty sketches (chdsszs). The exhibit of 
M. Chedanne is certainly the most remarkable that has ap- 
peared in many years among the exhibits from Rome. It 


places him at the top of the wheel, and classes him among the | 
Let us | 
add that this work is enhanced by qualities of drawing and | av é 
| hair and a short purse, and a hearty acceptance of Pistol’s 


most distinguished of our archeological architects. 


painting which are truly remarkable. Among others, one great 
water-colour, giving the present state of the whole of the Pan- 
theon, is certainly the work of a first-class water-colourist. 

The Italian Government, grateful for his services, has con- 
ferred the grade of Knight of the Order of the Crown of Italy 
upon the pensioner of the Academy of France. Generally 
speaking, we are slow to recognise the merit of our citizens who 
possess talent without the spirit of intrigue ; but, nevertheless, 
in our “ well-informed circles” it is said that M. Chedanne will 
be made a Knight of the Legion of Honour at the next pro- 
motion. 


THE QUARTIER LATIN. 


LTHOUGH the glories of the Quartier Latin, says the 
Glasgow Herald, have long been matter of more or less 
ancient history, it is still not without a twinge of regret that one 
reads the statement of a Paris correspondent that the old 
scholastic buildings in it are fast disappearing and that the 
whole district is getting a thoroughly modern look. The old 
Sorbonne and the School of Medicine have been replaced by 
huge blocks of building in the style of the nineteenth century ; 
the Law School has been enlarged and embellished ; and now 
the shadow of the doom of renovation hangs over the 


Lycée Louis le Grand. It is true that none of these 
buildings, as buildings simply, had anything like the 
historic interest and antiquity of the venerable colleges 


of England, for upon this, as on the other quarters of 
Paris, the hand of Haussmann and of revolution has been laid. 
Yet, all the same, the removal of them takes us one step further 
from the great age of what to the historian of education is 
certainly the most notable spot in Europe. The Montagne 
Latine, with its narrow streets, its tall, dark houses, its gloomy 
courts and low-browed archways, was not only, as Le Clerc 
describes it, a second fatherland to the Medizval student ; it 
remains also, in tradition at least, as a kind of scholastic 
Jerusalem or Mecca. The university which had its seat there 
was not, it is true, the oldest of European universities, for 
Naples and Bologna in point of time came before it ; but as 
the first and the greatest at which “ arts” as opposed to law and 
medicine were studied, it was reckoned the mother of them all. 

From the time of Abélard, its virtual founder, it was 
thronged by students, as many as 30,000 at a time, from all 
parts of Europe, from Lothian and Lombardy, from the banks 
of the Vistula and the plains of Castile. How much it was 
frequented by scholars from our own island may be seen from 
the fact that one of its four “nations” was the nation of 
England. And from Italy its fame attracted even the great 
poet of Florence, who in his exile is said to have disputed at 
Paris on theology, and who in the Divine Comedy makes 
familiar allusion to the students in the Street of Straw. 
turbulent band they were, these students, deep often in 
disputes not at all philosophic or theological, begging 


at times (for they were poor enough) like Luther in the | 


streets of Eisenbach, thieving at cthers with M. Francois 
Villon, and with Jean Frollo hearing the chimes at midnight 
and beating the ineffectual watch. They had their own judges, 
their rector and chancellor, by whom alone they could be 
punished, for as a quasi-clerical body they were exempt from 
jurisdiction of the civil power. 
grow that sometimes the civil power had to intervene, and in 
1229, for instance, Queen Blanche of Castile, the mother of St. 


oa the designs of Mr. H. Snell, at a cost of 7,500/. 


| 


But so outrageous did they | 


| as in the old scholastic quarter of Paris, 


Louis, called out the military, as it were—sent her men-at-arms | 


against them—with the result that many of the students and 
professors left Paris in high indignation and disgust. The 
university never quite recovered from the shock of this dis- 
ruption, which carried many of its best teachers to Toulon and 
Orleans, and even to Oxford and Cambridge. One indirect 
result of it, however, was the institution in 1270 of the Sor- 
bonne, the famous college which became afterwards one of the 
chief theological authorities in Europe, but which at first was 
simply a lodging-house wherein the young fledglings of divinity 
might be made to keep decent hours. 

So old are the traditions of Bohemianism in the Quartier 
Latin. The scapegraces of the romantic movement were fore- 
shadowed by Villon ; the immortal quartette of Murger have 
their prototypes in Pierre Gringoire, and in the gamin-scholar 
of “ Notre Dame.” Play and work—the most riotous and 
reckless play, and work the most stern and laborious—are alike 
characteristic of this region ; it has been the temple of plain 
living and high thinking, and the den too of orgies, such orgies, 
at any rate, as are possible to the prodigal who lives mainly on 
a precarious allowance of husks. It is true that there have 
been other and older Bohemias than that of Schaunard and 
Marcel, just as there were more ancient universities than that 
of Abélard... Bohemia, as was said by its annalist and 
vates sacer, has existed wherever genius and vagabondage were 
combined, and sometimes even where vagabondage . was 
found without the genius. A knack of rhyming or daubing, 
a weakness for late hours and roaring suppers, a crop of. long 


dogma that “base is the slave who pays”—these have been 
known in ancient Rome and_.in the modern Fleet Street, as well 
Nevertheless, it. is 
with this last that we associate them in especial, so that every 
artistic and literary waster pays his homage to the ground that 
has been made holy by the lives and riots and adventures of 
the famous cénacle de la bohéme. Fortunately no architectural 
renovations can destroy the haunts of that. brotherhood ; 
Musette and Mimi and Rodolphe, no more than Pierre and 
the Moor and Shylock, are to be swept or worn away. .The 
Quartier Latin has its place in that land of romance where ruin 
and renovation are alike unknown, and there its rush-strewn 
halls and fireless garrets are filled by a joyous and reckless 
crowd of scholars and artists, among whom the lover of 
literature recognises some of his best and oldest friends. 


GENERAL. 


M. Alfred Picard has been appointed Chief Commissioner 
for the International Exhibition in Paris of 1900. To complete 
the arrangements over six years are considered necessary. 


The Queen on Monday laid the foundation-stone of the 
new church of Crathie, which Messrs. Matthew & Mackenzie 
of Aberdeen, have designed. ; ‘ 


The Cathedral of Upsala; which has been closed for 
restoration since 1885, was reopened last week for the tercen- 
tenary celebration of the Reformation in Sweden. The works 
have been carried out under the direction uf M. E. V. Langlet, 
architect. 


Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, which dates from 1525, has been 
sold with 4,500 acres of land to Mr. John Lysaght, of Bristol. , 

Wall-Paintings have been discovered on the removal of 
the whitewash in the interior of Rotherfield Church, Sussex. 


Mr. W. A. Donnelly is now exhibiting in Glasgow a series 
of 366 water-colour drawings which represent the appear- 
ance of the West of Scotland on every day during the year 1892. 
It is the first time such an experiment was attempted, and the 
result is a most interesting record of phenomena. 


Mr. W. Shield, C.B., has prepared a scheme of improve- 
ment in Peterhead Harbour, which will cost 43,000/. to carry 
out. 

The Parishioners of Elland are to be canvassed for sub- 
scriptions towards erecting a new church at the south-west end 
of the town, to cost about 5,000/. <A site for the building has 
been given by Lord Savile. 


An Iatermediate School is to be erected in Penarth froma 
The County 
Council of Glamorgan will contribute 5,000/., and Lord Windsor 
has given ground containing seven acres, besides a donation of 
1,000/. 

The Works of the Nidd Valley Water Scheme for the 
supply of Bradford were commenced on Wednesday, when the 
first sod was cut by the Mayoress. One reservoir will cost 
120,0004, 

Chicago can now enjoy an additional exhibition without 
payment, as several houses have to be removed in their entirety 
to make way for an elevated railway. Seven of them were of 
a weight of 26,coo tons. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue meetings of the British Association generally excite 


people to make their towns appear as attractive as possible, | 


and in Nottingham the occasion has been utilised to hold a | 1 
| Byzantine source, the step patterns possibly to a Saxon 


loan exhibition of pictures in the galleries of the castle, 
which is now open. Mr. G. Harry WALLIs, F.S.A., the 
director and curator, has been fortunate to obtain examples 
by four painters who can be claimed as natives of Not- 
tingham, viz. RiIcHARD PARKES BonincTon, HENRY Daw- 
son, Epwin Exuis and Lastetr J. Potr. ‘There are also 
fine examples by Sir FRepERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A., Messrs. 
G. F. Watts, R.A., PETER GRAHAM, R.A., ANDREW C. 
Gow, R.A. Henry Sracy Marks, R.A., E. Crorts, 
fone 1D. MurRAY, A.R.A., W.L. WYLLiE, A.R.A., J. W. 
WaterHoust, A.R.A., H. S. Tuxe, H. H. La THarcuE, 
J. CHartton and others. A catalogue of the exhibition 
has been issued, containing reproductions of several roughly 
vigorous drawings by WALTER DUNCAN. 


Some of the remarks of Sir HENRY Roscoe at one of 
the meetings of the Chemical Section of the British 


Association are likely to confirm the scepticism of all those | 
who cannot accept the traditions about the employment of | 


gold in ancient buildings and as an aid to effect in sculp- 
ture. Sir Henry Roscoe said the ancients must have had 
a considerable knowledge of metallurgy. The chemists 


were able to obtain copper alloy and prepared false gold, | 


were false coiners. With regard to SoLOoMoN’s Temple, he 
did not believe that what were said to be gold plates and 
tablets were real gold. They had been sent to Egypt, 
where the priests knew how to plate and oxidise the articles, 


so that SoLomon was taken in by the old Egyptian priests. | 


The legend of ARCHIMEDES would appear to confirm Sir 
Henry’s theory, but what is said about the conduct of 
PHIDIAS P 
among the Greek artists who were entrusted with precious 
metals, and was a chemist or metallurgist among the 
“shosts” of the great studios ? 


As the Natural History Museum is not as regularly 
visited as it deserves, one experiment which is referred to 
in Professor FLOWERs’s report is worth notice. 
alcove of the central hall, which is devoted to the osteology 
of the class Mammalia, have been added the skeletons of a 
man and of a horse, placed in the same case and arranged 
for comparison with each other, and also to show the 
position of the bones of both in relation to the external 
surface by a method not hitherto adopted in the exhibition 
of such specimens. In the case of the horse, the skin of 
the same animal from which the skeleton was prepared was 
carefully mounted, and, when dry, divided in the middle 
line, and one half, lined with black velvet, placed behind 
the skeleton. In the man the external surface is shown 
by a papier-maché model, similarly lined and placed in a 
corresponding position. As all the principal bones of both 
skeletons have their names attached to them, a careful 
study of this group affords not only an instructive lesson in 
comparative anatomy, but will also, it is hoped, be of prac- 
ticaj utility to the artist. 


A PAPER read by Mr. RomILty ALLEN at the meeting 
of the British Association maintained that the influence of 
Byzantine art in this country was more powerful than had 
been hitherto supposed. He said that early Christian art 
in this country is essentially decorative, and to a lesser 
extent symbolic. The conventional grouping and general 
treatment of the figure-subjects show that they are 
obviously barbarous copies of Byzantine originals. If 
any definite conclusions are to be arrived at with re- 
gard to the evolution of early Christian art in Great 
Britain it must be by a careful examination and com- 


parison of the minute details of the ornament. The 
ornament consists of the geometrical elements and 
those suggested by animal, human and_ vegetable 


forms. The possible sources whence each of these 
different patterns was derived were divided by the author 


Was he also following a common practice | 


into the native or imported styles of decorative art existing 
in Great Britain previous to the introduction of Christianity, 
namely, the art of the ages of stone, bronze and iron, and 
Romano-British art, and the external sources made acces- 
sible after A.D. 450, namely, the Italo-Byzantine, Anglo- 
Saxon and Scandinavian styles. The spirals were to be 
traced to a “late Celtic” source in the late iron age, the 
interlaced work and phyllomorphic designs to an Italo- 


source, the zoomorphic designs perhaps to a Scandinavian 
source, and the key patterns to the classical fret adapted 
to suit the diagonal setting-out lines usually employed 
in drawing early Christian ornament in Great Britain. 
It is time that something should be done to demonstrate 
that Anglo-Saxon work, especially the ornament, is entitled 
to more consideration than it has received. There is a 
glamour about the Normans owing to the associations 
which arise from the position held by the descendants of 
some of the invaders. But the “ Peerage and Baronetage ” 
is not a satisfactory guide in art matters, and it can be 
shown that previous to the arrival of WiLL1am of Normandy 


art was not unknown in England. 


Ar a time when the difficulties of water-supply are 
engaging so much attention, the report from the committee 
of the British Association on “ The Circulation of Under- 
ground Water” deserves particular attention. The investi- 
gation has taken twenty years. The object has been-to 
trace the effect of the drought on underground water-supply 
and to institute a special inquiry as to the downward 
movement of the underground water line throughout the 


and he thought there was no doubt the old Egyptian priests | porous rocks of the country, and also as to the rate of 


| to August 17 


replacement of water by subsequent rains. From observa- 
tions made by Mr. E. J. Lowe, F.R.S., at Shire Newton 
Hall, Worcestershire, 1t appears that the combined rainfall 
of March and April was only 0°6 inches ; that from March 
only 9'7 inches. Forty-eight rainy days 
occurred, and there were 122 days without any rain. The 
latter were combined with an almost continuous high tem- 
perature, leading to excessive evaporation. Before the 
thunderstorm of June 15, on which ror inch fell, the ground 


| was dry to a depth of 15 inches, but the rain only penetrated 


In the first | 


2 


inches from the surface. The drought had made clearly 


| apparent the weakness of gravitation supplies. The quality of 


the water in the best reservoirs steadily deteriorated as the 
quantity stored was reduced. The great value of under- 
ground supplies is strongly brought out by the present 
yield of the Gainsborough Local Board well. The boring 


| has reached 1,351 feet in depth, and gives in spite of the 


drought the magnificent yield of 20,000 gallons per hour. 


THE annual general meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion will be held on Friday, October 13, when Mr. E. W. 
Moun‘rorpD, the president, will deliver his address. The 
conversazione will be held a fortnight afterwards, contrary 
to the usual custom. The syllabus of papers to be read at 
the ordinary meetings includes “ subjects to be announced.” 
Mr. A. BeReEsForD PiTeE will tell students how to study 
design. Mr, OWEN FLEMING undertakes to expose “The 
Inefficiency of the Modern Workman,” and Mr. H. W. 
Barnes will discourse on ‘‘ Hard-Wood Joinery.” Mr. A, 
O. CoLLarD undertakes to show “The Difficulties of the 
Young Architect,” and Mr. DayMonp undertakes to prac- 
tically illustrate “ Wood-Carving.” Party walls are to be dealt 
with by Mr. E. WooptHorRPE. Mr. J. L. Ropinson, who 
never fails to interest the members of the Architectural 
Association, will give a lecture illustrated by lantern slides, 
describing the annual excursions of the Association during 
the last three years. ‘Colour in Street Architecture” 
Mr. S. B. BEALE promises to be responsible for, and 
Mr. HeEnry LOoNGDEN’s lecture is entitled “ Practical 
Remarks on the Working of Wrought-Iron, with Examples.” 
From Mr. E. F. Mosry, on “ Modern Architecture in the 
East End of London,” and from Mr. Tuo. Moore, on 
“Old Architecture in the East of London,” something 
special will be looked for if the lectures are to be up to par. 
After mentioning that Mr. R. A. Briccs has undertaken to 


| enlighten students on the subject of “Modern House 


Planning,” we think we have done justice to the programme 
arranged by the Council of the Architectural Association 
for the forthcoming session, 
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METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


HEN the Government appointed another Royal 
Commission in the beginning of last year to 
inquire into the water supply of London, it was not difficult 
to anticipate the character of the report and recommenda- 
tions. The Commissioners who were selected and the in- 
structions given to them alike suggested that heroic 
measures involving a large expenditure of money were not 
likely to be recommended. The names of Lord BALFouR 
or BurLEIGH, Sit Grorce B. Bruce, C.E., Professor fp 
Dewar, F.R.S., Sir A. Geucin, F.R.S., Mr. G. H. HILt, 
C.E., Mr. J. Mansercu, €-E. and. Dr. W. OGLE suggest 
safe men, who would be certain to treat the Thames and the 
L.ea—the main sources on which Londoners have to depend 
with respect. The terms by which the problem placed 
before them was expressed somehow indicated that they were 
to make the best of the existing conditions, for they were to 
find out “whether, taking into consideration the growth of the 
population of the metropolis and the districts within the limits 
of the metropolitan water companies, and also the needs of 
the localities not supplied by any metropolitan company, 
but within the watersheds of the Thames and the Lea, the 
present sources of supply of these companies are adequate 
in quantity and quality, and, if inadequate, whether such 
supply as may be required can be obtained within the 
watersheds referred to, having due regard to the claims of 
the districts outside the metropolis but within those water- 
sheds, or will have to be obtained outside the watersheds of 
the Thames and the Lea.” 
Foregone as was the conclusion, the Commissioners did 
not of course carry out their duties in a perfunctory manner. 
They had forty-five meetings, on thirty-two of which they 
listened to evidence. In an inquiry of the kind there are 
always witnesses in excess. Water-supply has its visionaries 
—good, honest men, who become enamoured of their schemes 
and are convinced the world will not be happy until they 
are realised, no matter what the cost may be. By the 
limiting or localising of the inquiry those projectors who 
would supply water at the cost of wine or beer were 
deprived of opportunities to exhibit themselves, and have 
now the advantage of a grievance. The majority of the 
witnesses who were heard possessed claims on attention. 
The Commissioners had to ascertain in the first place 
the conditions of the. present supply. That subject 
has been repeatedly investigated, and furnishes statistics 
without. end. But London, as Macauay once. said, 
“eontinues to grow .as fast as a young town of log- 
wood by a water-privilege in Michigan,” and the circum- 
stances that affect the supplies of the city are always 
varying. In round numbers, about five and a quarter 
millions of people have to be provided every day with 
water through pipes which have to traverse six hundred and 
twenty square miles. Ten years ago the average daiiy 
amount was at the rate of 30°20 gallons per head of the 
population; it may now be taken at 31°19 per head. Where 
is so much water to be obtained ? 
Among the peculiarities of London the means adopted 
© insure its water supply are not the least remarkable. 
When it is remembered that there are no mountain or other 
lakes near the metropolis and no wild region adapted for 
a catchment basin, the chance of deriving a large quantity 
of water within a reasonable distance would appear at 
first as doubtful. But in practical hydraulics economical 
management can do much. The Thames alone was made 
to yield during ihe last nine years about 30,896,000,000 
gallons annually, which, however, is less than. the legalised 
quantity of 119,000,000 gallons a day which can be drawn 
from the river. In addition there are the River Lea, various 
deep wells, springs, gravel and chalk beds. The . water 
companies will not, admit that their sources of supply are 
drawn upon to their fullest extent, and it must be allowed 
that there is less apprehension in the metropolis about a 
dearth of water during the present period of drought than 
in many of the small towns in the provinces. 

It will be said by some reformers that the London 
water should not be considered as.potable. There is no 
doubt that many a man who will not hesitate to drink the 
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harm would arise to an individual supposing he or she 
were compelled to depend on the water which is obtainable 
below London Bridge. Everybody has not, however, so 
much faith in chemistry, and let science say what it will, 
there is a prejudice which is growing against the Jondon 
water which is not easily to be overcome. The specialists 
who examine the supply do not give confidence since they 
are divided among themselves. The Commissioners take 
an optimist view of the case and they say :— 


We are strongly of opinion that the water, as supplied to the con- 
sumer in London, is of a very high standard of excellence and of 
purity, and that it is suitable in quality for all household purposes. 
We are well aware that a certain prejudice exists against the use of 
drinking water derived from the Thames and the Lea, because these 
rivers are liable to pollution, however perfect the subsequent purifica- 
tion either by natural or artificial means may be ; but having regard to 
the experience of London during the last thirty years, and to the 
evidence given to us on the subject, we do not believe that any danger 
exists of the spread of disease by the use of this water, provided that 
there is adequate storage and that the water is efficiently filtered 
before delivery to the consumers. p 


The Commissioners do not ignore the fact that with 
care the water could easily reach a still higher standard of 
excellence and purity. They recommend that more 
vigilance should be exercised in order that the Thames and 
Lea shall not serve as sewers. For that purpose it will be 
requisite to give more attention to the treatment of sewage 
in the districts adjoining the rivers. The Conservators of 
the Thames are also pointed to as a body that should be 
urged to display more efficiency in watching over the water. 
The powers of that body are not sufficiently ample, for they 


| ought to extend over all the tributaries of the river instead 


of being limited by a ten-mile boundary from it, and for 
that purpose a larger staff of inspectors would be necessary. 
The Lea also suffers from a deficiency in controlling power. 
In fact, the Commissioners desire that the utility of the two 
rivers as conduits for the supply of London should obtain 
more consideration. 

With a city like London, of which the expansion is 
inevitable, the future requirements of the people must cause 
much anxiety to the metropolitan authorities. The County 
Council were therefore justified when, through their 
engineer, Mr. Brnnig, they declared that the present com- 
pound supply from the Thames, Lea and subterranean 
sources was inadequate: to future needs. Nor would he 
accept the proposal to construct storage reservoirs in the 
Thames valley as a satisfactory expedient which would meet 
future difficulties. Of course it is absolutely impossible to 
define the quantity of water which would satisfy the wants 
of London in a later age, as the growth may be continuous 
and occasionally at a degree which will surpass all pre- 
cedents, and which nothing would serve but an inexhaustible 
supply. Liverpool, - Manchester and Birmingham have 
gained possession of catchment, basins which are in excess 
of their present wants, but where is the spot in all England 
which would be equal to the demands which the London 
of the future might make upon it? The Commissioners 
have assumed a period of forty years as representing the 
future, or, in other words, they shirk the responsibility of 
dealing with the necessities of a more distant time. They 
calculate that the metropolis will then have about 9,500,000 
inhabitants. ‘They allow them a daily supply of 29°73 gallons 
per head, which is less than is used at present. On that basis 
there would be required daily 253,529,686 gallons. The water 
companies profess ability to provide 294,000,000 gallons, 
which would leave, however, a very modest margin for 
contingencies. 

The Commissioners consider that from the sources now 
in use a much larger quantity can be made to issue. By 
means of immense reservoirs to be constructed near Staines, 
they consider “at least 300,000,000 gallons a day may be 
obtained for the supply of London without taking in the 
more turbid of the fiood waters, and without injuriously 
diminishing the volume of the river below the point of 
abstraction.” The river Lea, also by means of reservoirs, 
is expected to produce 52,500,000 gallons. The wells in the 
Lea valley are assumed to yield 40,000,000, and those in 
the Kent Company’s wells between Deptford and Crayford 
27,500,000, making a total of 420,000,000 gallons, which 


water conveyed to Glasgow cannot venture to partake of 
the fluid of the Thames or Lea. The late Sir WILLIAM 
Fercuson, the surgeon, maintained that in general little 


would be sufficient for a population of twelve millions, 
allowing 35 gallons per head per day. 
It is the opinion of the Commissioners that neither the 
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Thames nor the Lea would suffer by the abstraction of so 
much water. They also believe that while their scheme is 
adequate it can be carried out by degrees in order to meet 
the new demands, and if it should happen that the enlarge- 
ment of London is suspended at any time, the extensions 
can be delayed. 

The report will appear satisfactory to the majority of 
the inhabitants of London. ‘The proposals will not involve 
them in any excessive taxation, and it must be said that the 


feeling is growing that the present time should not be com- | tot 
| entirely new. 


| he had to say about Egypt, and dwell a little more at length 


pelled to provide for the future. But the County Council 
and the Government should not confine their attention to 
the present. The Commissioners have confidence in all 
the existing supplies. Neither the rivers nor the wells may 
correspond to the expectations on which the estimates are 
based. Under the circumstances we consider that an 
alternative scheme or more than one should be more fully 
considered. As we have said repeatedly, there are only a 
limited number of gathering grounds or catchment basins in 
England, Provincial towns, as we see, are endeavouring 
by degrees to seize upon the best of them, although they 
may be far in excess of the future necessities. 


dog-in-the-manger policy does not at present appear to be | 


culpable, because I.ondon is not considered ; the capital 
should, however, take care of itself. It will be a serious 


That sort of | 


affair if hereafter London discovers that there is no 
source open except those which are at present em- 
ployed, with all their defects and deficiencies. It | 


seems to us that the Commissioners might with advantage 
have extended their labours. Besides displaying the advan- 
tages of the existing sources they should have indicated some 
others which would be available, and leave the selection ta 
the citizens and public authorities. ‘The Commissioners’ 
report will by many be taken as closing the question, and 
certainly it would be impossible to bring forward more 
economical proposals. But it cannot be denied that the 
relief is only temporary. Forty years is a brief term in the 


| about the same period. 


| the copper and turquoise mines. 


Petrie gave him some more, which he also analysed ; and since 
then he had given him some more. They were aware that Dr. 
Flinders Petrie also examined Tel-el-Hezi, which was supposed 
to be the ancient site of Lachish, an Amoritish town. Mr. 
Bliss had recently investigated that great mound, and he 
showed the speaker all the substances that he brought from 
there and gave him the liberty of examining any ot the speci- 
mens he chose. As far as the Egyptian results were concerned, 
to a certain extent they were already published, because he 
gave them to the British Archeological Society, and they were 
to be found in their Transactions. But this about Lachish was 
He therefore should run more rapidly over what 


upon Lachish. He should not treat the subject so much from 
the chemical point of view as the archeological. First of all 
Dr. Petrie gave him some specimens from Mayum, which went 
back to the fourth or fifth dynasty, which was the very beginning 
of Egyptian history. It was known that Seneferu conquered 
Some of these tools that 
Dr. Petrie obtained belonged to Seneferu’s period, or just after 
his period, therefore they could go back really. to the 
time of the conquering of these mines in the history of 
copper tools. They were worked by the Egyptians till 
about this period. Of course they were impure copper, which 
was really what they would rather expect to find. But there 
was a very curious thing in connection with Mayum. A piece 
of rod was given to him from Mayum which looked to be 
copper, but which on analysis proved to be bronze, and con- 
tained from 9 to Io per cent. of tin. Taking that to be genuine 
it was the oldest piece of bronze of which they had possession. 
Dr. Petrie got it from a tomb which had never been disturbed 
since the fourth dynasty. He did not disbelieve it, but still 
one would like to have something else of the same kind of 
If they came a little further down to 
the sixth dynasty—he bad no specimens with him—it was 
supposed by those who had investigated the bronze statues 
discovered in Egypt that they were made about the sixth 
dynasty. It was known that art was in a very good condition 
at that time, and these bronze statues were supposed to com- 


| mence at that period. Dr. Petrie also gave him some speci- 


duration of such a city as London, and it is undoubtedly | 


most selfish to shut out of view the predicament in which 
people will be placed who find they have to depend on 
water which every year is increasing in impurity. It willbe 
said they can then seek a better supply ; all we suggest is 
that some district should be reserved which could then be 
secured, or, in other words, that the gathering grounds of 
England should be defined, and that provincial towns 
should not be allowed to monopolise the whole of them. 


PRIMITIVE USE OF METALS. 


A’ the meeting of the British Association on Saturday last 
implements from Egypt and Lachish. 
outset that we very frequently heard of a flint age, a bronze 
age and an iron age. Of course there was no sharp line of 
distinction between these, and it was not to be supposed that 
the one rapidly displaced the other ; it was rather, he appre- 
hended, a theory that the flint implements were gradually 


a paper was read by Dr. Gladstone on ancient metal | 
He observed in the | 


| of successive towns. 


mens from Kahum, 2,500 years B.C. These proved to be 
copper not alloyed, but copper with impurities, containing a 
little arsenic or antimony or tin, or some such substance as 
that. Dr. Petrie gave kim also some needles; one of them 
was rather easily bent, the others being brittle. He found that 
the brittle ones were bronze, so that at any rate they used 
bronze, as might be expected, at the same time as they used 
These carpenters’ tools were really made essentially 


copper. 
of copper. They found that bronze was in common use 
B.C. 1,200. The bronzes were not very rich in tin, but they 


were fair bronzes. The question of course arose, Where did 
they get the tin from? He could say very little upon 
that point. Did they have metallic tin at that period, 
or did they mix substances? That was to a certain extent 
settled as far as the eighteenth dynasty was concerned by the 
existence of a small ring which Mr. Petrie found, and which he 
supposed to be tin from certain physical indications. By 
examining a minute fragment of it he (Dr. Gladstone) found it 
was tin badly reduced. Turning his attention to Lachish, Dr. 
Gladstone said they had a high mound there made of the ruins 
The date of the earliest coin established 


| the fact that it was an Amorite town, and that upon these very 


displaced by bronze implements and the bronze implements | 


were gradually displaced by iron tools. But even that 
was subject to some further consideration. At 
glance it appeared difficult to understand how bronze 
should be the first metallic substance which was em- 
ployed by mankind, because bronze was a compound of two 
metals—copper and tin—and these two metals were rarely 
found together, tin, at least, being a rare metal in the earth. 


first | 
| mysterious sort of sand or kind of burnt clay period, and then 


Indeed, they knew—he supposed they might take it that it was | 


generally known and acknowledged—that before the bronze 
period there was a copper period. That had been indicated in 
Egypt to a certain extent, but it had been indicated also in the 
ruins of Troy, and down at the lower city there the tombs were 
of copper, while as they ascended they were of bronze. But 
there was another difficulty. Supposing they started with 
copper implements—as unquestionably they did in some places 
—could copper replace flint instruments? Copper was com- 
paratively a soft metal and would never do for cutting bard 
substances, certainly not for engraving on hard stones, which 
the Egyptians and others did. Now this was a question 
which he hoped some remarks he might be able to make 
would throw a little light upon. He might tell them 
how it came to pass that he entered upon this inquiry. 
Dr. Flinders Petrie, as they were aware, had been making very 
many discoveries in Egypt, and among them metallic tools, and 
he gave the speaker the bearings of some of these tools and 
asked him to analyse them. ‘He did so, and a year after Dr. 


foundations town upon town had been built. Brick buildings 
were demolished, forming the mound upon which they built 
again, using even the old foundations. In this way there were 
successive stages of this Amoritish town. Then came the 
period in which these things disappeared, and there was a 


above that a town which was Israelitish. They knew the town 
of Lachish suffered many a serious siege by Sennacherib during 
the life of Hezekiah. Along with the flints were found metallic 
implements, and he (Dr. Gladstone) got from Mr. Bliss what 
he considered to be the oldest copper tool he had. It wasa 
sort of thick chisel, and they had difficulty in breaking off a 
piece of it. It was rather redder than copper ; directly he saw 
it he thought there was something else in it beside copper to 
make it sored. It was not only so red but it was brittle and 
very hard. That was what one was looking for. It had also a 


| specific gravity of 6°6. On analysing it he found it to be copper 


mixed with a large quantity of suboxide of copper, which gave 
it its red colour. Coming higher up to Tel-el-Hezi there were 
other copper substances, amongst other things a large number 
of arrow heads in a bad state of preservation. The oldest 
period which Mr. Bliss could give for these specimens was 
1500 B.C, but it was thougkt they were a good deal older. 
These arrow heads ran from 1100 B.C. to 14co B.C, and were 
bronzes. As they ascended this mound there was not only a 
change from copper to bronze, but bronze became gradually 
thinning out as they ascended into the Israelitish town. At 
the top of the mound iron implements were very common. 
The question was, How were these hardened? First of all, he 
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thought the presence of a certain amount.of antimony and | 
arsenic hardened the copper, but some oxide of copper aiso 
hardened it, and his present view was that this ancient copper 
was hardened by their allowing it to contain a considerable 
amount of this cupric-oxide. He found that Egyptian speci- | 
mens had a good deal of cupric-oxide in them, but not so much 
as Lachish specimens. Bronze was usually alloyed with lead | 
for making statues and such things. The feet of one of these | 
which were shown to him contained more or less lead along 
with the bronze, and were more particularly liable to be cor- | 
roded. Dr. Petrie found some little buttons in Egypt which 
went back 800 B.c. They had a black metallic appearance, | 
and they were all metallic antimony. They knew metallic 
antimony was used before Christ, though it was supposed to be 
discovered recently. In speaking of lead, he forgot to mention 
that lead occurred in Lachish. There was a sort of thick wire, | 
used perhaps as an ornament, and upon cutting it through he | 
saw it was lead, and upon analysing it it turned out to be | 
exceedingly pure lead. He could not find any silver in it or | 
ordinary materials that were found in lead. It was curious that | 
some lead which had been employed by Greek architects was | 
also found to be very pure—much purer than they generally | 
had it in England. Among the materials found at Lachish was | 
what appeared to be a bangle or bracelet, but whatever it was | 
it was proved to contain go per cent. of silver, a considerable 
amount of copper, and also an appreciable amount of gold. | 
In concluding, Dr. Gladstone said he thought these matters, 
especially in the hands of the section, might throw a little light 
upon the history and working of these various metals. 

Sir John Evans said that anything more interesting than | 
these analyses of the early coppers and bronzes of Egypt and | 
the evolution of metal one could hardly imagine. It had been, 
of course, suspected, if not indeed known, that a copper age | 
must of necessity have preceded the bronze age, and perhaps | 
the best example of the copper age was found in North 
America, where native copper was hammered and converted 
into tools without any process of casting whatever. The copper | 
age had also been thought to have been traced in Ireland and 
Hungary, and other countries where copper was found. The 
foundations of the idea of there being a copper age in Hun- 
gary seem to have been laid in the very insecure manner with 
which the ordinary pickaxes were usually made, copper being 
regarded as the early implements, instead of which they 
belonged, according to his view, to a later period, when copper 
was used for the purpose where ordinazy bronze implements 
were so liable to be broken. He should imagine it would be 
worth while to make some experiments in casting copper witha 
proper proportion of suboxide in it to see how hard an edge 
could be obtained. There was one point upon which he should 
like to hear Dr. Gladstone’s opinion, and that was as to the 
possibility of this presence of suboxide arising from some de- 
composition of metal owing to the constant presence of water. 
The interesting part was to find that as they got further down 
in time they found a greater proportion of bronze to 
copper. The question was still unsolved whence the tin was 
procured with which the copper was alloyed, or how the know- 
ledge originated that the addition of a small proportion of soft 
metal should have the property of hardening almost equally soft | 
metal—copper. Copper was soft by itself, tin by itself was soft, 
but in certain proportions they could make an alloy of tin and 
copper which should be as hard as steel. There was another 
difficulty which must have forced itself on the notice of those 
who used tin, namely, that bronze was much more fusible than | 
pure copper, and therefore better adapted for the purpose of 
casting. The Egyptians from a very early period appeared to 
have found that a certain addition of lead also added to the 
fusibility of bronze. If they found that copper. was in use | 
3,500 B.C. in Egypt, and possibly bronze, they might say, too, 
that at an earlier period the civilisation of that country must | 
have begun, and they might infer that in neighbouring countries | 
it was not, at all events, absolutely unknown. Speaking of 
bronze instruments, he might mention a very remarkable speci- 
men in his own collection. It was a spear-head nearly 2 feet 
in length, of which the date was absolutely certain—seventeenth 
dynasty, 1750 B.C, He had not had it analysed, because even 
in the course of science he did not like to injure such a thing of 
antiquity. Sir John described the spear, and added that it was 
an admirable piece of work. When the socket was made no 
doubt the question arose how the blade was to be attached. 
When this paper was discussed in another section some sug- 
gestion was made why iron was not used, inasmuch as it was 
more accessible, and that iron must of necessity have preceded 
a copper age, That appeared to him to be founded on mistaken 
ideas. They found copper fit to be used, and had instances of 
its being used. They did not find iron in such a condition as 
it could be at once used, and it would not occur to the ancient 
mind whether a brown-looking stone contained metal of such 
value. He could only express his gratification at what they had 
heard from Dr. Gladstone. 

Dr. Hildebrand said Sir John Evans had come to the same 
conclusions as he had, and’ he was glad to have his experience 


confirmed. The copper implements of Sweden were of the 
most simple kind, as they had a right to expect. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins referred to the use of copper by 
the ancient South Americans, and remarked that he could not 
help believing that the copper age of America had practically 
the same side, so to speak, as the neolithic age. 

Professor Sayce remarked that in regard to tin, Dr. Glad- 
stone had refrained from suggesting any possible source of that 
metal. The difficulty about an early acquaintanceship with tin 
on the part of the nations of the earth, whether Egyptian or 
Assyrian, was that up to the present time no word had been 
found in Egyptian or Assyrian language which could be identi- 
fied with the metal tin. Consequently, it was a curious fact 
that chemistry had now shown that, in spite of the negative 
results of philology in this matter, tin must have been known 
to the Egyptians at the period, perhaps, of the highest civilisa- 
tion, in the fifteenth century before Christ. Professor Sayce 
passed on by way.of interlude to a point raised by Sir John 
Evans, because it brought before them the exact converse of 
what he had just been saying. Sir John Evans referred to a 
suggestion that iron might have been made use of for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing implements before copper, and he pointed 
out that the suggestion was extremely unlikely that iron was 
not met with in a pure state as to be easily workable in a 
meteoric form. The word iron was represented by an hieroglyph 
which meant heavenly metal. The second point in Dr. Glad- 
stone’s communication was the question of hardening metal, 
copper or bronze. It was a very curious problem—and he did 
not know that chemistry could throw any light upon the fact— 
that the ancient Egyptians were able to cut the hardest of 
stones with tools which, he imagined, consisted for the most 
part of copper, and he imagined did not contain very much 
percentage of hardening matter. He had in Egypt a col- 
lection of bronze tools which were found in the granitic district, 
and were used for cutting rocks, probably through the granite 
rocks of that district. These chisels or wedges belonged to the 
time of the sixth dynasty, and therefore were intermediate 
between those found by Dr. Petrie and others, which he 
thought belonged to the twelfth dynasty. In some cases the 
edge of these chisels had been reground or reset or resharpened 
—he did not knew which expression would be the more 
correct. In one case the chisel was cracked, and had probably 
been thrown aside as useless, but in three cases the head of the 
chisel was still quite sharp, and it had not been resharpened ; 
nevertheless a part of it was hammered so as to be quite flat- 
tened, if not reduced to a sort of jelly, showing that it must 
have been pretty severely worked. Here, therefore, the metal 
was apparently so hardened as to enable it to cut a somewhat 
hard rock without the edge being materially damaged, although 
the opposite end had been quite flattened by the action of the 
hammer. The last point was one of small importance. Dr. 
Gladstone had referred to certain bronze figures in which the 
metal had been compounded with lead. So far as Professor 
Sayce knew of the facts, such figures all belonged either to the 
late Greek or Roman period of the Egyptian history. He did 
not know of any which belonged to an earlier date. 

Mr. Stopes said one point which speakers had refrained 
from touching upon was where the tin came from. He thought 
there could be no doubt, and there was already a considerable 
amount of evidence accumulated in proof, that the working of 
our Cornish mines was extremely ancient. At the same time, 
he thought they ought to amplify and enlarge this subject, and 
that it was extremely desirable to guard most carefully against 
attempting to define too closely the ages in which the past had 
been divided. For his own part, the manner of defining the 
ages as stone, bronze, or iron, was one altogether which was 
most undesirable, because it was a fact that we were living in a 
stone age. These ages had so much overlapped and were inter- 
woven that it was almost impossible to separate even small dis- 
tricts into such divisions, As to the commencement of the use 
of metal, they could not have any doubt that the old Egyptians 
were skilled metallurgists, and some metals were very much 
older than even they had been led to suppose by the remarks of 
Dr. Gladstone that morning. 

Dr. Gladstone, in replying, said the question of hardening, 
as raised by Sir John Evans, was one which he hoped to go 
into much more fully, and to adopt some of Sir John’s sug- 
gestions, because this was a matter of very considerable 
interest to determine—however they could cut granite with 
copper or bronze instruments, yet it was quite certain that hard 
stones were beautifully cut. He had listened with very great 
attention to what Professor Sayce had said upon this matter, 
and hoped to make some experiments. He must say in refer- 
ence to Sir John Evans’s remarks that he had brought this 
matter forward in a very crude condition, because it was only 
while-on his summer holidays that he found this cuprous-oxide. 
All our knowledge said we were really still in the stone period, 
and to a certain extent there was no sharp line of distinction. 
All they knew was that the very earliest tools were made of 
stone, and also that before bronze in most countries there was 
some indication of copper tools. Where this copper came 


from was a matter of considerable difficulty. 
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It had been sug- 
gested that it came from our own country. Considering that 
not many centuries before the Christian era all tin that came 
from Britain travelled right across Germany, it was rather 
difficult to imagine that these lines of travel existed so very far 
back between Britain and the Mediterranean. Professor Hull 
thought there was a vast area between the Nile and the Red 
Sea, which was unexplored, and tin might be found there. 
Perhaps by research they might be able to discriminate in 
future time. It appeared that tin was obtained from the 
Abyssinian region or Asia Minor. 

The president, Dr. Morris, said that they were very much in- 
debted to Dr. Gladstone, and he was glad the subject had 
excited such an interesting discussion. 
subjects of vast importance had been raised that they could 
wander amongst them all day. He would only refer to one 
point that had been raised in the discussion, and that was the 
copper age. 


in a lake dwelling in Switzerland. At the same time he was 


not a convert to the existence of a copper age, and he did 
not think there were any in that room who were, although | 
there were important archeologists who supported a copper | 


age. 


THE ROYAL CUP IN THE BRITISH 


MUSEUM. 
HE report of the trustees of the British Museum refers to 
the Royal or Tudor Cup as follows :— The most im- 


Of course, so many | 


The strongest evidence which had been produced | 
in favour of a copper age consisted in relics that: were found | 


beauty of the design and the extraordinary accuracy of the 
execution. It is enamelled by the process known as “trans- 
lucent on relief,” consisting of variously coloured enamels 


| floated over a very shallow sunk relief, of which the sinkings 


form the main lines. Messrs. Wertheimer, wishing the cup 
to remain in this country and to become national property, 
generously agreed to cede it at cost price, viz. 8,000/., and the 
late Mr. S. Wertheimer, in addition, offered to become one of 
the subscribers. 

A subscription was, therefore, started, and the cup secured 
for the nation, the following being subscribers of 500/. :—The 
Goldsmiths’ Company ; the Duke of Northumberland, K.G. ; 
the Earl of Crawford, K.T.; the Right Hon. Lord Savile, G.C.B.; 
the Lord Iveagh; C. Drury Fortnum, D.C.L.; A. W. Franks, 
C.B.; the late S. Wertheimer. 

In addition were :—John Edward Taylor, 250/7.; the 
Drapers’ Company, 2007, ; the Clothworkers’ Company, Ios/. ; 
the Mercers’ Company, 105/. ; the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
1o5/. ; Charles E. Keyser, F.S.A., 1052. ; the Earl of Derby, 
K.G., 1002. ; William Minet, F.S.A., 1oo/.; Sir Henry Peek, 
Bart., 5o/.; Captain John Peel, 50/7. Grants from Treasury, 
2,830¢. 


BRITISH MARSH DWELLINGS. 
N Tuesday, at the meeting of the British Association, Mr. 
Arthur Bulleid, F.S.A., described ‘*A British Village of 
Marsh Dwellings,” discovered by himself in March, 1892, situ- 
ated a little more than a mile north of the town of Glastonbury, 


| in the upper part of one of the moorland levels of Central 


portant addition to the collections during the year is the Royal | 


Gold Cup, which was purchased partly from special grants 
made by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
but chiefly from the liberal contributions of a limited number 
of subscribers. The acquisition of this beautiful specimen of 
Medieval art restores to this country an object which, though 
French in its origin, formed for nearly two hundred years part 
of the treasure of the kings of England.” 

Mr. A. W. Franks says :—It is a covered cup, or hanap, of 
gold, with ten subjects from the life of St. Agnes vividly por- 
trayed in translucent enamel round the outside of the bowl and 
‘cover. 
with another subject of St. Agnes, the other with a half-length 
of the Saviour. On the lower part of the foot are the 


four Evangelistic symbols in enamel, and the base is formed | 


of a coronet of leaves and pearls; a similar decoration once | L ¢ Ly fe 
| posed of timber filled in with wattle and daub. Not only had 


surrounded the cover, but like the finial of the cover, it is now 
lost. The stem has at some time been elongated and orna- 
mented with Tudor roses, and a band has been added in Spain 


with an enamelled inscription which furnished the clue to the | 


history of the cup. 

The history is as follows :—It appears first in an inventory 
of Charles VI., king of France, so minutely described as to 
leave no doubt of its identity with the cup given to that king 
by his uncle Jean, Duc de Berry, in 1391. 
probably had it made with the intention of giving it to his 
brother, Charles V., who had a special devotion for St. Agnes, 
his birthday being on her day; but the death of Charles V. in 
1380 may have prevented the gift from being offered. From 
the inventory it appears to have had a detached stand with an 
evamelled medallion of the Virgin and dragon feet. We next 
find it, but without the stand, in documents of Henry VI. of 
England, grandson of Charles VI. 
has not yet been discovered, but it probably was through John, 
Duke of Bedford, regent of France, who frequently supplied 
the necessities of Charles VI., and received from him plate in 
return. At that time it had an ornamental knot, or “ fruitelet,” 
of precious stones and pearls, which seems to have been lost or 
removed by Henry VIII., and replaced by a “crown imperial,” 
the newly-invented arched crown of the kings of England, and 
it is so described in the inventories of Henry VIII. and Queen 
Elizabeth. In 1610 the Constable of Castile, Don Juan de 
Velasco, came to England to conclude the peace between the 
«wo countries, and James I. was very lavish in his gifts to the 
envoy, his presents including no less than three gold cups, of 
which this was one. 

On his return to Spain, the Constable, who seems to have 
had a mistaken notion that the cup was a religious vessel, gave 
it to a convent, and to record his gift placed a gold band round 
the stem, enamelled with the following inscription :—“ Gaze 
Sacree ex Anglia reliquias, pacis inter reges factee monumentum, 
cratera auro solidum, Joan Velasq. Comestab. inde r[egis] 
bjritannici] g[ratia] rediens, Christo pacificatorii dd.” 

An agent of the abbess of the convent sold it in 1883 to 
Baron Pichon, of Paris, and from him it was purchased by 
Messrs. Wertheimer, of London. 

The history of the cup can therefore be -traced for 500 
years, and it is, as far as is known, the only relic of the domestic 
plate of the earlier English, or even French, kings. Asa 
specimen of enamelling it is very remarkable, both from the 


Within are two medallions, also enamelled—the one | vin 
| layer or platform of timber and brushwood, kept in place by 


; numerous small piles at the margin. 


How it came to England | 


| 


The duke had | 


| 


| 


Somerset found to the south of the Mendip Hills. The site is 
fourteen miles from the coast of the Bristol Channel, but only 
about 15 feet above high-water level. As late as 1540 the 
neighbouring lands were occupied either by areas of water or 
swamp, one mere being five miles round. The village is 
bounded on its east side by a natural watercourse. There is 
little on the surface to indicate the site of a village, but on care- 
ful inspection between sixty and seventy low circular mounds 
may be seen, varying from 15 to 35 feet in diameter, and from 
6 inches to 2 feet 6 inches high at the centre. These form the 


| foundations or floors of separate dwellings, which are con- 


structed in the following way :—On the surface of the peat is a 


1 On this a layer of 
clay is placed, slightly raised at the centre, where the remains 
of a hearth are generally found. The dwelling itself was com- 


the wall-posts been found 7 sz¢z, but also the entrance threshold 
and doorstep. The extent of the ground covered by the sixty 
or seventy mounds measured more than 4oo feet north and 
south, by 3co feet east and west. The east border of the settle- 
ment has been met with and is well defined by a thick line of 
piles and timber. This side of the village was undoubtedly, to 
begin with, protected by water, which in the course of time 
was replaced by an accumulation of a peaty nature. It was in 
and on this formation outside the settlement that many interest- 
ing structures entering into the construction of the village had 
been unearthed, such as banks of clay and stone, mortised 
timber and hurdlework. Among other things that had been 
discovered was a boat 17 feet long, quantities of wheel and 
handmade pottery, sling stones and bones of animals, and a 
great number of objects of bronze and iron, horn, bone and 
stone, such as fibula and rings, knives, saws and weapons, 
combs, needles, pottery stamps and querns. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins read a paper on the place of the 
lake-dwellings at Glastonbury in British archeology. He said 
that the discoveries at Glastonbury—that prehistoric Venice— 
showed that the dwellers in the lake village there had attained 
a high state of civilisation. They had weaving looms and 
weaving combs, the latter being the origin of the comb used 
for the hair. The weaving comb was first used to lift the weft 


| on to the warp. But the prehistoric weaver soon found that it 


was a pleasant thing with which to scratch the head and comb 
the hair, and from this discovery the comb gradually grew and 
developed until it reached that elaborate ornament with which 
we are so familiar. The Glastonbury lake-dwellers understood 
the management of horses, though whether for riding or driving 
he could not say. They had needles and pins, particularly the 
safety pin, which was the ancestor of the present brooch. They 
had crucibles for smelting bronze. It had even been possible 
to find out something about their games, and to predicate with 
certainty that they indulged in the sport of cock-fighting, a 
pastime to which Czesar asserted the Gauls were passionately 
addicted. They probably belonged to that section of the pre- 
historic Britons who were called long-headed. Some years ago 
General Pitt-Rivers made a course of most interesting observa- 
tions on aseries of habitations in a camp at Mount Caburn, 
near Lewes. The Glastonbury discoveries were practically of 
the same order as those of General Pitt-Rivers at Mount 
Caburn, and the date of these latter had been fixed at from 50 


Britain. 

Mr. Arthur Evans said one or two of the relics found at 
Glastonbury afforded definite material for fixing the date of the 
encampment, though we had to go to Gaul to obtain data for 
comparison. During the final struggles of the Gauls under | 
Vercingetorix many of the old Gaulish strongholds were wiped 
out, and in the remains of these settlements, as had been con- 
clusively established by Dr. Tischler, were to be found 
the best data we had for the state of Gaulish culture at that 
time. The safety-pin found at Glastonbury was identical in | 
form and structure with those found at Bibracte and Mont 
Beuvray in Gaul. Therefore we might fix the date of the 
encampment at about 50 B.C. It was customary to represent 
the ancient Britains as a race of barbarians who painted their 
bodies. But in many respects, particularly in regard to certain 
branches of art, they enjoyed a degree of civilisation which left 
them little to learn from the Romans. We had evidence that 
as far back as the fourth or fifth centuries before our era the 
Britons imported beautiful bronze buckets, Greek pottery 
mirrors, and other objects of art from beyond the Alps. In an 
ancient cemetery at Aylesford, in Kent, had been discovered 
two bronze vessels of Italo-Greek manufacture which had been 
imported into this country before the time of Cesar. 

Professor Allen said there was a legend at Glastonbury 
that Joseph of Arimathea came to Britain as a missionary in 
the first century, sailed up to Glastonbury, and landed there. 
The existence of such a legend seemed to show that Glaston- 
bury was once much nearer the sea than it was now. The 
specimens of carpentry discovered at Glastonbury were of a 
beautiful description, and some of them could not be excelled 
at the present day. The lake dwellers there must have had a 
lathe with a fly-wheel. 

Mr. Morley said, in connection with the legend of Joseph of 
Arimathea, that it was asserted that a very early church was 


built at Glastonbury, and this church was always represented | 


as having been constructed of wattled wood. 


ROTHERFIELD CHURCH, SUSSEX. 


T has long been known that there were mural paintings in 
the beautiful and imposing parish church at Rotherfield, 

but in the course of some extensive restorations and repairs 
now in progress further discoveries in this direction, says the 
Sussex Daily News, have just been made. The restorations 
are in the hands of Mr. C. E. Powell, architect, who so success- 
fully carried out the very interesting work at Arlington Church 
recently, so that the exercise of a wise conservatism in the 
interests of archeology may be depended upon. Mr. Moon, 
builder, of Rothertield, has the contract, the work under which 
includes covering the nave roof with slate, opening out the oak 
timbers of interior of roof, which have for many years been 
ceiled over, scraping off the whitewash and colour-wash which 
has been lavishly applied to stone and plaster alike by suc- 
cessive churchwardens, and many other much-needed repairs 
and improvements. In Mr. Lower’s “ History of Sussex,” pub- 
lished in 1870, it is stated that “the walls were anciently 
painted,” and that “a representation of the martyrdom of St. 
Lawrence is now visible.” This painting is known to be near 
the pulpit, but is not at present to be seen, having no doubt 
been washed over. There are now indications that, as at 
Clayton, every part of the interior of the building (except the 
tower at the west end) was covered with frescoes, portions of 
which were found, as already noticed, many years ago. A well- 
drawn figure of an angel with a scroll above it was found upon 
the splay of the window at the east end of the north aisle about 
a year ago; but there are now revealed two life-size figures 
painted upon the splays of a lancet window, at present bricked 
up, at the west end of the north aisle; figures on the north 
side of the lofty chancel. arch, and portions of ornament and 
black letter texts of scripture upon the walls of the south aisle. 
It is evident that the stone shafts of the columns of the 
arcades, the soffites, and, indeed, every portion of Rotherfield 
Church, must have been decorated, except, as already remarked, 
that the tower exhibits no sign of having been decorated with 
colour. The prevailing tints used appear to have been a kind 
of purple, brown and yellow. In the texts, black and a very 
bright green were used. On the north side of the chancel arch 
is evidently the figure of our Lord, with a yellow nimbus. The 
left hand grasps some object, or objects, as if held in the folds 
of His robe; the right is held out as if handing something to 
a kneeling figure. This may possibly, therefore, turn out to be 
the delivery of the keys to Peter, as the group at Clayton 
Church, in a similar position, is thought to represent. The 
large figure upon the splay of the blocked-up window of the 


a desultory manner ; also what is the probable date and com- 
parative merit of the paintings from an artistic point of view. 
It is too early at present to do much more than indicate that 
further discoveries may be expected. 


LAKE DWELLINGS. 


N the section of anthropology at the meeting of the British 
Association, Dr. Robert Munro read a paper on “The 
Structure of Lake Dwellings.” He described the various 
methods adopted by the lake-dwellers in the construction of 
the under-structures and platforms on which their huts had 
been placed. They had (1) Pfahlbauten, or pile-structures 
proper ; (2) solid basements of wood or islands made of mixed 
materials, crannogs, fascine structures, &c.; and (3) cellular 
basements of beams arranged like a log-house. After noticing 
the fragmentary indications of huts collected from time to time 
on the sites of lake-dwellings, the author went on to describe 
the ruins of a cottage exposed a few years ago by peat-cutters 
at the Schussenried, Wurtemberg. It was of a rectangular 
shape, measuring 33 feet long by 23 feet broad, and its walls. 
were constructed of wooden beams plastered over with clay. 
Its interior was divided into two compartments, one of which 
contained a hearth. Dr. Munro then gave a description of an 
equally important discovery recently made in Argyllshire. 
This was a crannog showing foundations of a circular house 
32 feet in diameter and also divided into two compartments,, 
one of which contained a hearth and the remains of a doorway. 


TESSERAi. 


Laying Foundation-stones, Twelfth Century. 
N the day which was fixed for laying the foundation-stones: 
of Croyland Abbey, a great multitude from the neigh- 
bouring districts met at Croyland-—earls, barons and knights,, 
with their ladies and families, abbots, priors, monks, nuns, 
clerks and persons of all ranks. The Abbot Joffred prayed, 
and shedding tears of joy, laid the corner-stone of the eastern: 
front to the north. The next stone was laid by Richard de 
Purlos, a knight who was much attached to the abbey, and on 
it he laid twenty pounds. Then came Geoffrey Ridel, a knight, 
and his wife Geva and sister Avicia, the first laying on his stone 
ten marks; and the ladies having placed their stones, presented. 
each a stone-cutter to serve at their expense for two years. 
The next corner-stone to the south of the same front was laid. 
by the Abbot of Thorney, Joffred’s brother, and on it ten pounds. 
Allan de Croun, a baron, with his lady and their eldest son 
and daughter, placed the next four stones, offering on them the: 
title deed of the advowsons of four neighbouring churches. 
The Earl of Leicester and the Baron de Cantelupe, with his 
lady, and Alien de Fulbek and Theodoric de Botheby, with his. 
lady, and Turbrand de Spalding, knights, and then the Earl of 
Northampton, followed by four knights and three ladies, 
placed their respective stones in the circle of the same front 
each in order, offering on them forty marks, twenty marks, a 
hundred shillings, the gift of a messuage and two acres of 
land, the tithes of sheep, a hundred marks, the service of two 
stone-cutters for four years, and the tithes of Kirkby and of 
four other livings. The foundation-stones of the north and 
south walls were then laid by the same two abbots and the 
monks of the convent ; when the priests of three neighbouring 
parishes advanced, and laid the bases of the three columns of 
the north wall, the first attended by a hundred and four men 
of his parish, offering their labour for one day in every month, 
the second with sixty, and the third with forty-two men, 
making the same offering till the work should be completed. 
The three columns of the south were then laid by the priest of 
Grantham, with 220 men offering ten marks ; and by the priest 
of Hockam, with his men, presenting twenty quarters of wheat 
and as many of malt; and by a third priest, with eighty-four 
men offering six marks, two stone-cutters in their own quarry, 
and the carriage of the stone to Croyland. Joffred, who had 
addressed each one as he laid his stone, now having admitted 
them to the paternity of the abbey, and with the benefits of the 
indulgence to the participation also of their joint prayers and 
good works, invited the vast concourse, which amounted to 
more than five thousand persons, to dinner. The day was 
passed in hilarity, when the strangers retired and the great 
work began. The public apartments of the monks, concludes. 
the historian, were soon completed, while the church, rising to 
the clouds, looked down on the neighbouring forest, inviting 
the traveller to approach. 


north aisle has a yellow nimbus, and is dressed in a rich robe ; 
the position of the left arm, which inclines towards the ground, 
is peculiar. Of the figure that was painted on the opposite 
splay only the flowing drapery is at present discernible, and it 
looks as if the head, feet and hands have perished. As the 


Influence of the Conquest on St. Albans. 
In-1077 the English monks of the leading English abbey, 
founded by an English king in honour of the first English 
martyr, had to welcome a stranger and a foreigner as abbot. 
Nc doubt it was hard for them at first ; no doubt old associa- © 
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tions and the memories of many a happy day made them heave 
big sighs as they watched the workmen stripping the low shingle 
roofs of their old home ; no doubt many an eye glistened more 
than it was wont to do as the masons and their labourers 
wrought the destruction of that old church whose every pillar, 
yea, every foot of it, had some secret influence in bringing back 
to failing memories all the better and kinder thoughts of a long 
convent life. We can well understand how crushed and how 
chill the heart of the good old English monk would feel at 
seeing all he loved and all that he had grown old with falling 
to dust before the irresistible energy of the new Norman abbot, 
himself brought up in a new abbey, and full of the new notions 
of the day on architecture and government and everything else. 
But whilst we are touched with sympathy for the monk, we 
cannot help thinking that it was all his own fault—that if people 
will not try to learn to.do better.and keep on moving, others 
who are disposed to try will push them from their stools, and 
from him who hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath. Now Abbot Paul was just the sort of a man to enliven 
a sleepy monastery. He began in 1077, and he worked for 
sixteen years, or till his death, in reconstructing everything 
except the bakehouse and ‘the millhouse.' Lanfranc gave 
him 1,000 marks towards the works, and it appears that in 
sixteen years he built in brickwork the whole of the church, 
with many of the monastic buildings, and began to decorate by 
covering the space behind the high altar—z.ec, the space sur- 
rounding the shrine—with “stately painting.” From 1093, 
after the death of Abbot Paul, till 1097 the king held the abbey 
in his own hands. Then came an abbot who was rathera 
dilatory man, one would think, for the feast of the consecration 
did not come off until 1115, or eighteen years after the church 
was nearly finished. The next abbot ruled from 1119 to 1146, 
and a very great art patron was Abbot Geoffrey de Gorham. 
He provided no end of rich vessels and costly and splendid 
vestments ; he made several additions to the monastic build- 
ings, founded a nunnery at Sopwell, and a house for lepers just 
outside the town on the London road ; but above all, in local 
importance, he had made a very sumptuous shrine for the relics 
of St. Alban. The abbot who governed from 1146 to 1151 had 
this shrine stripped of all its glories in order to pay for certain 
land, and after building some very strong lodgings for the 
abbot, resigned the chair in favour of the prior, Robert de 
Gorham, who was a nephew of his predecessor. Robert de 
Gorham, the eighteenth abbot, ruled from 1151 to 1166. He 
was the first abbot who obtained the honour of wearing a mitre. 
Now the goldsmith who worked the old shrine had become a 
monk of St. Albans, and Robert de Gorham set about renew 
ing the work which had been removed. His successor, 
Abbot Simon*(1167-83), completed the shrine and raised it 
to a higher level, so that its splendour might have a greater 
effect. Mathew of Paris says it was more splendid and noble 
than any he had ever seen. In form it resembled an altar tomb 
having a lofty canopy over it, supported on pillars ; these pillars 
were of plate gold, shaped like towers, and having apertures to 
represent open arcades or windows, with marvellous bosses of 
crystal. Within this canopy was the outer shrine, which, says 
Mathew, we call “the Feretrum,” the sides of which were em- 
bossed with gold and silver figures in high relief, exhibiting the 
principal events in the martyr’s history. At the head, or east 
end of the shrine, was a large rood or crucifix, with the figures 
of the Blessed Virgin and St. John on either side, and divers 
jewels in most comely order. At the west end of the gable was 


an image of the Blessed Virgin throned, and bearing the child | 


Jesus on her lap, and below the decollation of St. Alban. This 
part of the work was also in relief, and set within jewels and 
precious ornaments of gold. On both sides of the ridged top 
the artist continued the order of the martyrdom, and finished 
the ridge with a crisp cresting. Within this outer shrine, 


which Paris describes as of wonderful magnitude, the earlier | 


shrine, made by Abbot Geoffrey, wherein the martyr’s relics 
were preserved, was suitably enclosed. 


Associations of Glasgow Cathedral. 


Ancient story associates the site of the cathedral with the 
first preaching of the faith in Scotland. Here the cross was 
planted and here was ground blessed for Christian burial by a 
Christian bishop, while Iona was yet an unknown island among 
the western waves, while the promontory of St. Andrews was 
the haunt of the wild boar and the sea-mew, and only the 
smoke of a few heathen wigwams ascended: from the rock of 
Edinburgh. The ground which St. Ninian hallowed and 
St. Kentigern chose for the seat of his religion was honoured 
also by the footsteps of St. Columba, who came hither in pil- 
grimage from his island monastery singing hymns in honour of 
the Apostle of Strathclyde. With these vestiges of the holy 
men of old we may mingle the associations of ancient romance 
which attach to the spiritual capital and royal tombs of the 
kingdom of Arthur and Merlin, of Aneurin and Taliesin. The 
édifice which we now behold has seen the English Edward 
prostrate before its high altar and heard his vows at the 
gloomy shrine of St. Kentigern. It witnessed the absolution 


of Bruce, while the Red Cumyn’s blood was scarcely yet dry 
upon his dagger. Its walls rang with exhortations that it was 
better in the eye of heaven to fight for that outlawed homicide 
than to do battle for the cross in the Holy Land. In its vestry 
were the Bruce’s coronation robes made ready in haste ; from 


| its treasury was “the Banner of Scotland” taken, which waved 


above the ruined “ Kaiser-stuhl” at Scone, when, with maimed 
rites and a scanty train, heralds proclaimed him “ Robert, King 
of the Scots.” In a more peaceful age its chapter-house and crypt 
sheltered the infant convocations of the University, in which 
Smith was to teach doctrines that have changed the policy of 
nations, and Watt was to perfect discoveries that have subdued 
the elements to be. the ministers of mankind.’ It has seena 
king serving at its altars ; for as the Emperor was a canon of 
Cologne, and the French monarch.a prebendary of Tours, so a 
Scottish sovereign, the devout and chivalrous King James of 
Flodden, had a stall in the choir and a seat in the chapter of 
Glasgow. Beneath the shadow of its rood-loft, unrestrained by 
the presence of the Patriarch of Venice, the primates of 
Scotland—following the example of Canterbury and York in an 
earlier age—have brawled and struggled for precedency amid 
the cries of their attendants, the rending of cope and surplice 
and the crash of shivered croziers. John Knox described and 
may have witnessed the tumult ; but his triumph would have 
been checked could he have foreseen that before his own 
discipline was twenty years old the same walls were to witness 
a riot not less unseemly among his own followers—were to hear 
the clash of steel, to see the “moderator of the presbytery ” 
plucked by the beard from his seat of office—the preacher pulled 
by the sleeve in the pulpit with a “Come down, sirrah!” 
while without bells were rung, drums beat and blood flowed in 
the street. Buchanan, so long Scotland’s greatest name in 
letters, trod the aisles of Glasgow in his youth, and sat a 
delighted guest at the classic table of its archbishop. That 
castle hall was forsaken, the desolate cathedral was hastening 
to decay, when Buchanan’s pupil, Andrew Melville, is said to 
have clamoured for the instant destruction of the pile as “a 
monument of idolatry ” whither superstitious people “ resorted 
to do their devotion,” and which by reason of its “huge vast- 
ness ” was all unsuited for the stern simplicity of orthodox rites. 
But the time of the old minster was not yet come: the edifice 
which Melville wished to destroy was reserved to be the theatre 
of the proudest triumph which Melville’s disciples ever achieved. 
Large as are the dimensions of the high church of Strathclyde, 
they were much too narrow for the eager multitudes who 
swarmed around its gates in December, 1638, while within 
covenanted ministers and nobles gorged with church spoil 
were defying their king and excommunicating their bishops. 
It was, perhaps, the greatest confluence of people, says Burnet, 
“that ever met in these parts of Europe, yet a sad sight to see, 
for not a gown was among them all, but many had swords and 
daggers.” Baillie, the covenanted principal of the neighbouring 
college, gives even a fiercer picture of this memorable council. 
““We might learn modesty and manners from the Turks or 
pagans,” he breaks out ; “ our rascals, without shame, in great 
numbers make such din and clamour, in the house of the true 
God, that if they used the like behaviour in my chamber I would 
not be content till they were thrust downstairs.” Such was the 
characteristic disorder amid which the “ Jericho of prelacy” 
was cast down, and “the curse of Hiel the Bethelite” thundered 
against all who should attempt its rebuilding. But the 
exultation of that day was not to prove lasting. A brief course 
of fifteen years saw the assembly of the Covenanted Kirk 
invaded by theocratic enthusiasts yet wilder than themselves— 
saw the members marched in silence to the foot of the gallows- 
tree and there dismissed with an ominous warning of the 
destiny which awaited them should they seek to meet again. 
Before that scene was acted on the Burgh Moor of Edinburgh, 
Cromwell had sat in the High Church of Glasgow, listening for 
three hours to the impotent railing of Mr. Zachary Boyd, 
smiling at the impatient rage of his captains who spoke of 
pistolling the preacher and taking a more ingenious revenge by 
subjecting Mr. Zachary to a private homily longer and drearier 
than his own. Glasgow echoed the universal delight which 
hailed the Restoration, yet amid that joyous tumult a voice was 
heard from the depths of her cathedral crypt prophesying woe 
and lamentations, Cargill, the rugged confessor of a relentless 
Covenant, sparing not to denounce the faithless king even on 
the first ““oak-apple day” of his reign. A few years pass, and 
in the choir above the low sweet voice of Leighton is heard in 
those angelic strains of eloquence and devotion which haunted 
the memory of his hearers to their dying day. A few years 
more and the cathedral is beset by a surging crowd of 
Cameronians—fanatic wanderers from the hills, whose wrath 
will not tarry for the slow retribution of the law, but who are 
there, at their cwn hand, to purge the temple of God of “the 
prelatical intruders,” as “dumb dogs,” “ Erastians,” “ schis- 
matics,” “Covenant-breakers” and “soul-murderers.” Yet a 
few years more, the people are stirred up to armed tumult against 
that union with England which has made their little burgh a great 
and wealthy city and covered their river with the trade of nations. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir we may judge from the size of the annual “ Calendar,” 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College has 
greatly advanced in importance. It now appears to be one 
of the most efficient industrial universities in this country. 
In the section of architecture and building construction 
Mr. CHARLES GourLay presides, A studio for architectural 
drawing and design has-been instituted, to give special 


attention to the preparation of the ‘‘ Testimonies of Study” | 


It will be attended ing 
| Ornament,” by Professor Sates Meyer, of Carlsruhe, it is 


required in the Institute examinations. 
by all architectural students. On Friday evenings lectures 
are given on the “History of Architecture,” but one period 
will be more fully treated in each year—English Renais- 
sance, for example, in 1893-94. Lantern illustrations are 


displayed when necessary. On Saturday afternoons from | 


April until October a class for measuring and sketching will 
meet at Glasgow Cathedral.: In each of the stages in 
Building Construction there will be two lectures weekly 
of. one hour each. The classrooms have been much 
improved, and are now well suited for the work of the 
classes. 
that is necessary for the students’ advancement, 


Ir the Empire had Jasted, ADOLPHE Yvon, who died at 
Passy, near Paris, on the 11th inst., would probably have 
been a senator or a noble. His battle-pieces corresponded 
with the ideas which prevailed in France between 1850 and 


1870. He was born in 1817 at Eschwiller. In his twenty- | 


second year he became a pupil of PauL DELAROCHE, but 


he was not more enamoured with the style of the master | 
y 


than his fellows. M. Yvon first captivated the Salon by his 


Retreat from Russia, a scene in which Nery was’ the hero. | 


Like some others of his paintings, it is to be seen in the 
military gallery at Versailles. The picture won the ribbon 


of the Legion of Honour for the artist. In 1857 he was | 
still more successful with his Capture of the Malakhoff, which | 


was painted from studies in the Crimea; it gained him the 


Médaille d’Honneur. It was followed by other scenes in | 
the same campaign. When the war with Austria broke out | 


he was despatched to Italy. In 1861 he exhibited his 
Battle of Solferino, which was considered to be the picture 
of the year. He also painted the Battle of Magenta. ‘The 
interest excited by his works in the International Exhibition 


of 1867 secured him the promotion of officer of the Legion | 
He was also appointed professor in the | 


of Honour. 
evening classes at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and he thus 


exercised no small influence on modern painting. After | 
the fall of the Empire he occupied himself mainly with | 
portraiture. In 1883 he was appointed professor at the | 


Ecole Polytechnique. 


In the Lugincering Magazine Mr. Barr FERREE, in | 


referring to the International Congress of Architects at 


Chicago, says it was only rescued from completest failure | 


by the energy of the president and secretary of the American 
Institute of Architects, who merged: their own splendid 
programme of papers and addresses into the proceedings of 
the Congress. By this means the latter body assumed an 
appearance of respectability and energy to which the labours 
of the committee having it in charge contributed practically 
nothing. After more than a year’s work this body only 


produced eight papers, three of which were by American | 


contributors. We do not hesitate to refer to this failure, 
continues Mr. FERREE, since with properly directed energy 
the International Congress might have been made successful 
without the help of the Institute. The whole matter properly 
belonged to the latter body, but an independent  or- 
ganisation having assumed charge of it, it should have 
carried its work through to the end. The first week 


in August. was not a good season at which to hold the | 


Congress, though the Engineering Congresses, held at the 
same time, were, as is the case with all public meetings of 


engineering societies, completely successful. August is not | 
the best time in the year to visit Chicago, and many archi- | 


tects, especially the younger ones, were busy completing 


their plans for the new municipal building competition in | 


New York. This enterprise has just closed, and the first 
week in September is likely to see more architects in 


Chicago than were assembled in that city during the first 
week in August. It is easy to be prudent when it is too late, 
but after the fascos in London and of late yearsin Paris, the 
Americans were too sanguine to imagine that they must 
succeed with an Architectural Congress. 


THERE are indications of a desire among the Germans 
to gain a share of the English book trade, and if they are 
able to send us many books like the “ Handbook of 


not unlikely they will be as well supported as they have 
been already in other branches of business. ‘The title-page 
bears Mr. BatsForpD’s name as publisher, but the volume 
has been printed as well as composed in Germany. It is a 
reduction of the author’s “ Ornamentale Formenlehre,” and 
for many students will be more useful-because more handy 
than the original. There are three hundred plates, and as 
the average number of subjects may be taken as ten on 
each, it will be evident that the student and designer have an 


It will be evident that nothing has been neglected | 


abundance of material which they can use for information 
or inspiration. The figures are drawn with precision as 
well as delicacy, and from the peculiarity of the treatment, 
which is well suited for detail, have not lost any character 
_in the reduction. Professor Mryer, after the manner of 
so many of his countrymen who teach, is more thought- 
ful about. the student’s interests than about his own 
reputation as an artist. Even when he is drawing 
| geometrical lines to suggest the boundaries of a figure, he 
appears to hesitate about appearing as an authority, and as — 
quickly as possible seeks out a precedent. His acquaint- 
ance with ornament amazes, and his three thousand 
subjects are gleaned from the finest examples which the 
world affords. ‘The manner of arrangement on a page is by 
itself enough to reveal to the initiated the wealth of material 
which wasat the author’s command. As a treasury of orna- 
ment, drawn to scale in all styles, and derived from genuine 
concrete objects, we have nothing in England which will 
not appear as poverty-stricken as compared with Professor 
MeyeEr’s book, and yet the published price is only 12s. 
Without the aid of modern processes of reproduction so 
large a collection of plates must be very costly. In the 
translated descriptions the author seeks after brevity, and 
has contrived to compress a surprising amount of informa- 
tion into his pages. The humblest student of design will 
find it an advantage to possess a copy, and for practitioners 
the volume will often save wearisome searches after 
examples. 


IrIsH combativeness was exhibited in a curious way 
| before the Clontarf Commissioners on Tuesday. In their 
district in the north of Dublin is a place called Killester, 
which is very rural, but can become as much disturbed as 
any of the secluded regions described in Mr. THomas: 
Harpy’s novels. A gentleman who claims to have been 
the first inhabitant of Killester bought a house for 400/. and 
| spent 1,200/. in improving it. He opened more windows: 
| in the back wall, which looked out on an orchard. His 
neighbour said that the new windows would create a 
draught, which would be injurious to his fruit trees, where- 
upon he erected a sort of fortification of sheet 
/iron with earthworks to protect them. The lover of 
light and air considered the defence interfered with his 
privileges and cast it down. The fruit grower brought an 
action for damages but was defeated. His next.move was 
| to erect a wall on his ground, but within nine inches of the 
obnoxious windows. ‘The houseowner then tried to avail 
himself of the machinery provided by the sanitary acts. A 
doctor declared the wall was unsanitary and dangerous to 
health, and the medical officer of health agreed in that 
opinion. The danger, it appears, consists in the difficulty 
of removing leaves from a strip of ground nine inches wide. 
Notice was served on the fruit grower that he was to abate 
the nuisance, if any existed, which of course does not mean. 
the removal of the wall. The interference of the Commis- 
sioners was then invoked, but they wisely decided to keep. 
| aloof from the contest. The case is curious, first as show- 
ing how easily rights of light and air are supposed to be 
acquired in Ireland, and secondly how simple sanitary acts. 
| are tried to be converted into aids to hostilities. 
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| THE REMAINS AT AKSUM, ABYSSINIA. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. O*% of the most eh Se incidents at the meeting of the 


COUNCIL CHAMBE3 AND LIBRARY, INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED | 
5 | of the ‘report upon the exploration of ancient 


ACCOUNTA 
7 E have lately written about Mr. BELCHER’s new 
building near Moorgate Street. 


of time the interest of the Institute will also be increased 
by the art of the painter. The drawing now reproduced 
was exhibited in the last Academy exhibition. 


THOMAS OF CANTERBURY, WEST HILL, 
WANDSWORTH. 


HIS church, which is now in course of erection, will 
stand on a commanding site at the north-west 

corner of the Richmond Road and of Santos Road. It 
will consist of a nave g2 feet by 30 feet, an arcade of four 
bays on the north side opening into the double transept and 
aisle, and on south side an arcade of five bays. The aisles 
are 15 feet wide. At the west end of the north aisle will be 


CHURCH OF ST. 


At present it | 


exemplifies the co-operation of the sculptor, but in course | j vehi 
| Aksum, the ancient capital of that part of Ethiopia, were 


British Association at Nottingham was the presentation 
remains ‘at 
Aksum in Abyssinia, which had been received from Mr, J. 


Theodore Bent. i 
It stated that the sites of ruins at a spot called Yeha and at 


visited, and he had taken a large number of photographs and 
impressions of inscriptions which threw a great flood of light on 
the origin of the Ethiopian race and language, and left no 
shadow of a doubt that both were derived in the first instance 


| from an ancient Arabian stock—namely, early Sabzean traders 


the tower, 25 feet square exclusive of buttresses, the lower | 


portion of which is destined to be the baptistery. 

In the angle formed by the west end of the nave and 
the south aisle will be the south porch. There are two 
arches between each of the double transepts. The north 
transepts are each 15 feet by 25 feet, and those to the south 
15 feet by 23 feet. 

The chancel is 28 feet by 30 feet.. It is separated from 
the nave by a chancel arch, and divided on either side into 


The lady chapel to the south 
is 27 feet long ty 15 feet. The chapel to the north is 
20 feet by 11 feet 3 inches. Over the latter is the organ- 
chamber, approached from the sacristy, and having openings 
into the chancel and the north-east transept. 


either side into side chapels. 


| far back as the eighth century before Christ. 


who built themselves fortresses and temples in the Abyssinian 
mountains, and left there traces of their writing and their art as 
About five hours’ 
ride from Adona, in a north-easterly direction, he visited the 
village of Yeha, where was a very ancient temple preserved by 
the fact that it had been a religious centre in Abyssinia, and 
had thus been protected from the depredations of marauders. 
The building was a very fine specimen of ancient art, built with 
large “drafted” stones, and crowning a knoll which com- 
manded the surrounding village and plain, hemmed in 
on all sides by stupendous mountains. Here, too, he 
found nine Himyaritic inscriptions, which Professor D. H. 
Muller, of Vienna, had deciphered, and which dated 
back to the eighth century before Christ. One of these gave 
the name of the place as Ava, and besides this they had two 
references to the place Ava—one given by Nonnosus, who went 
as ambassador from Justinian to the King of Abyssinia in 


| 540 A.D., and another from the Adultan inscription probably 


three bays, the lower portion of two of which open on | about the first century of the present era. 
; | in placing the town ot Ava on the ancient trade route between 


Both these agreed 


Adulis and Aksum, and consequently there was no doubt what- 
soever that the ruins of Yeha originally formed the town of 


| Ava, and that it was a Sabeean colony from Arabia which settled 


there for the purposes of trade at a very remote period. Pro- 


| fessor Muller connected this temple of Ava with the worship of 


The two sacristies, opening one into the other, are in | 


the north-east angle. 


the priest’s sacristy, 26 feet 3 inches by 16 feet, having a 
door giving direct access to the sanctuary. The latter 
will be connected by a lobby with the future presbytery, 
and under it will be the heating chamber. 

There is no clerestory. ‘The nave will be lit by a large 
seven-light west window. 
will be abundantly lighted by the large three-light windows 
of the aisles and transepts. 
two-light windows on either side, and the lady chapel by 
three small two-light windows. 

The nave roof is a barrel, with ribs, tie-beams and 
king-posts. The aisle roofs are flat, richly panelled, and 
rising to within a short distance of the nave eaves. The 
transept roofs are plain barrel. The chancel roof will be 
groined in wood, and those of the side chapels will be flat 
and richly panelled. The baptistery will be vaulted in 
Stone. 

The main entrance at the west end will be under a 
deeply-recessed and richly-moulded arch, and will consist 
of two doorways, with a statue of the patron saint in a 
canopied niche standing between them. 

The body of the church will be floored with wood- 
block flooring throughout, deal under the seating and oak 
being used in the alleys. It is proposed to have marble floors 
in the chancel and side chapels and tiles in the baptistery. 

_ itis unnecessary to describe the exterior ; our illustra- 
tion speaks for itself. Suffice it to say that in design the 
church is a free treatment of Flowing Decorated, the detail 


Baal Ava, common at that period in Southern Arabia; and the 


The boys’ sacristy, 17 feet 6 inches | nature of the building, the monoliths adjoining it, the altar and 
| other facts obviously connected the ruin with early Sabzean 


by 13 feet 3 inches, communicating with the transept, and | ; : t yet 
| sun-worship ; and from its strength, decoration and position 


they could clearly see what a strong foothold the merchants of 
Arabia had gained in Abyssinia many centuries before the com- 
mencement of this era. ‘Che neighbourhood of Yeha was very 
fertile, and this fertility was accounted for by the inhabitants 


| from the fact that in the mountains behind they possessed caves 


This and the rest of the building | 


in which they could store their goods to be out of the way of 


| marauders, and hence the valley of Yeha was one of the most 


The chancel is lit by three | prosperous and fertile in Abyssinia. 


It was a curious fact that 
Ava was probably the capital of the district, known to the 


| earliest geographers as Ethiopia Troglodytica, or that part of 


Ethiopia where the inhabitants dwelt in caves; it was just 
possible that these very caves above Yeha might have been the 
origin of the term. Aksum was about forty miles inland from 
Yeha, and after the destruction of Ava was for many centuries 
the capital of the Aksumite kings, and subsequently of the 
emperors of Abyssinia. In subsequent years Aksum was 
abandoned as the political centre of the country, and gave 
place to Gondar, and now to Ankoba, in Shoa, but it had always. 
remained as the religious capital of Abyssina, the sacred city 
of the Ethiopians. A long line of monoliths formed an 
excessively interesting study in rude stone monuments. At 
Aksum there was the monolith in all its several stages of 
development, from the rudest unhewn stone stuck in the ground 
like those at Yeha; one with notches on it, another divided 
into storeys with beams carved thereon, and finally the highly- 
finished monolith, with an altar at its base, a door carved 


| above, and nine storeys represented on the stone, with imitation 


windows and divided from one another by beams which were 
also cut in the stone ; these nine storeys culminated in a repre- 
sentation of the heavenly luminary, and pointed to what the 


| worship was which originated them, namely, the old Saban 


being rich and very delicate, and that the materials used are | 


ted bricks of a bright colour and light pointing, and that the 
Stone used is to be Bath, with a few exceptions. The 
building is to be covered with Westmoreland slates. 

In conclusion we may mention that the average height 
of the nave to the ridge is 56 feet ; the tower is 63 feet to 


the top of the parapet, and 114 feet from the ground to the | 


apex of the octagon above. 
at present, but it is anticipated that before long the aisles, 
transepts and lower portion of the tower will be put in 
hand. 

The contractors are Messrs. GoppARD & Son, of Farn- 
ham, and the architect is Mr. Epwarp GoLpik, of Ken- 
sington. 

The foundation-stone will be laid to-morrow (Saturday). 


BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


The nave only is being built | 


sun-worship, and these decorated monoliths represented 
the Bethel, or house of God, in its most finished conception. 
The altars below were of very finished work, and were made to 
fit tightly on to the monolith : one was surrounded with a well- 
known Himyaritic pattern, and had holes in the centre for the 
reception of the blood of the slaughtered victims ; another had 
steps in it and receptacles for the blood, carved in the repre- 
sentation of Greek vases, with channels cut for the blood to 
run down each of the steps on to the ground. There was no 
doubt about it that at Aksum existed a form of Mithraic 
worship which came from Southern Arabia, and was introduced 
by the Himyarite merchants, who traded with the interior for 
ivory, gold and other rare produce valued in the ancient 
market. There were about seventy of these monoliths in and 
around Aksum, some elaborately worked, others mere unhewn 
stones. Two of the largest, decorated as described, with an 
imitation door and storeys, had fallen and broken into colossal 
fragments ; they were both considerably larger than the 
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standing one, and must have been very imposing objects 
when erect. Another monolith, 27 feet high, and presumably 
of later date, showed a curious Greco-Egyptian influence in 
its decoration ; it had a representation of a Greek tomb or 
temple in antis at the top, supported by an Ionic column made 
in the form of a lotus, with the two little ivy leaves on either 
side so characteristic of Greek art in the first centuries before 
and after Christ. This Greek influence at Aksum was 
especially remarkable, and might be easily accounted for by the 
Greek influence and enterprise which were felt in the Red Sea 
after the conquests of the Ptolemies and the opening out of 
commerce. Adulis was the port of this commerce, and Aksum 
seemed to have been the port of the district to which the tribes 
from the interior brought their commodities. Greek architec- 
ture and art were therefore easily accounted for at Aksum. It 
was a thoroughly Greek idea to decorate the unsightly unhewn 
rude stone monuments, and, curiously enough, the realistic idea 


of carving doors, windows, bcams and storeys was traceable to | 


Greek art in Lycia, Caria and the southern provinces of Asia 
Minor. Then they had the alfars with Greek vases carved 
thereon; tombs with the dromos and chambers for sarcophagi 
constructed of huge stones just like those found in Greece. 
Rock-cut steps cover the hills behind Aksum, just 
like they did in Greek cities. Rock-cut tombs and 


fragments of architecture recalled at many points remains | 


in an old Greek site. Early geographers told us of this 
influence, and that the kings of Aksum spoke and_ studied 
Greek ; and finally there was the bilingual inscription in which 
King Aizanes of Aksum recorded his victories on one side in 
Greek and on the other in early Ethiopian in the fourth century. 


One could thus readily understand how the way was thus | 


opened in Ethiopia for the Christian missionaries from Alex- 
andria, and that Ethiopia was one of the first affiliated branches 
of the early Christian Church. The inscriptions from Aksum 
were of a later date than those of Yeha, but showed at the 
same time the Himyaritic script generally developing into early 
Ethiopian, and form a very valuable series from this point of 
view, incontestably proving the origin of Ethiopian, and that it 
was a survival of the early form of speech and writing which 
was found in the early Saban and Himyaritic empire in 
Southern Arabia. Two of the inscriptions were quite new to 
science, and the others were read correctly for the first time, 
having previously been copied by travellers ignorant of the com- 
plicated script. Some of the principal points of value which had 
resulted from this study were, first, definite proof of the origin of 
the Ethiopian language and that it was a development or rather 
a dialect of Himyaritic. Secondly, that the Ethiopians were 
pagans at least down to the fourth century after Christ, wor- 
shipping the same gods as the early Arabians, and thus the 
Ethiopian legend that they belonged to the Jewish religion from 
the time of Menelek, the supposed son of Solomon by the Queen 
of Sheba, was absolutely without foundation, and was probably 
a fantastic story invented by the early Christians of Ethiopia, 
which, whilst it acknowledged their Arabian origin, at the same 
time identified them with the chosen people of God. The 
grounds for this story, which had had weight even with 
observers of modern times, were the existence of certain forms 
and ceremonies akin to Judaism amongst the Ethiopians, 
which they owed doubtless to their common Semitic origin. 
Another point made clear by the inscriptions was the origin of 
certain curious pedestals, which apparently in former years 
carried metal statues, and of which there are between twenty 
and thirty at Aksum. It appeared from the inscriptions that 
the kings of Aksum after a victory set up 2 throne in honour of 
it, which they placed under the protection of their three gods, 
Astar, Medr and Barrats. Some were decorated with statues, 
others were plain, and near them was stuck up the dedicatory 
stone. And lastly Professor Muller proved that the Ethiopians 
called their country Harbaset long before the modern Arabians 
called it Habesh, which was supposed to be given it owing to 
the mixture of the race. Hence the derivation of the name 
Abyssinia is thus :—Sabzean name Habaset, Arabian Habesh, 
which the Portuguese gave to the world as Abessini when 
speaking of the inhabitants, which had finally been made into 
Abyssinia. At the Altapiana di Kohaito he found the remains 
of a very extensive town, with a curious lake in the centre of it, 
the waters of which were preserved in an artificial reservoir by 
a wall or dam built of huge stones without cement, and 
obviously of a very ancient date. This well was 219 feet 
across, and the: centre part, 99 feet long, was built very 
strongly with “throughs” and steps to withstand the force 
of the water. On either side of this stronger portion of the 
dam were two sluice gates, 5 feet wide, and the construction of 
this wall corresponded in many ways to the wall or dam at 
Mareb, the ancient Mariaba or capital of the Sabzean kingdom 
in Southern Arabia. This was the chief feature of interest 
amongst the ruins. Around the lake were the scattered 
remains of many buildings, temples, houses, &c. The columns 
and capitals of the temples were interesting as connecting the 
style of architecture exactly with that in use at Adulis, the 
port of that part of Ethiopia. The columns were square, 


with a groove cut at each angle, and the capitals were 
also square in three tiers. This ancient town, long since 
abandoned, was easily to be identified with the Koloe of the 
early geographers; in fact, the locality as placed by the 
Periplus of the Red Sea—namely, three days from Adulis and 
five from Aksum—was exactly where it should be, and probably 
it was a summer resort of the rich merchants of Adulis ; it was 
situated at an elevation of 7,000 feet above the sea, and enjoys 
a most salubrious climate. With regard to the anthropology of 
the Abyssinians of to-day, the Christianity of Abyssinia was 
obviously one grafted on a form of Paganism closely akin to sun- 
worship. As they found in Greece innumerable instances of 
the way the early divines grafted Christianity on to the existing 
Paganism of Greece and Rome, blending the saints and customs 
of Christianity with the gods and rites of the old Pagan reli- 
gion, so we found in Abyssinia obvious traces of sun-worship 
as the peculiar form of religion which had to give way to 
Christianity. All the churches were round, with four doors 
oriented to the four points of the compass. They were all sur- 
rounded by an outer enclosure, which was thickly planted with 
trees, and corresponded to the sacred groves so associated with 
Baal-worship. During the Lenten fasts the services were 
always conducted at night, and ceased immediately at sunrise ; 
the peculiar ritual of dancing without which no service in 
Abyssinia was complete—dancing to the tune of an instrument 
exactly corresponding to the “sistrum” of ancient Egyptian 
days—was a trace of the dancing which formed an integral part 
of Baal-worship. The great Abyssinian church ceremony of 
Mascal, or the raising of the Cross, which took place in 
September, was accompanied by the lighting of bonfires at night 
on all the neighbouring heights and the sacrifice of oxen and 
other animals. The second great Church ceremony was the 
blessing of the waters at Epiphany and the baptising of the 
Cross, thus honouring water as the next great element after the 
sun in the process of natural generation. As a curious side 
proof of this theory might be mentioned an illustration given in 
an Ethiopian catechism as an illustration of the mystery of the 
Trinity. ‘The Godhead is like the sun, consisting of three 
parts joined in one and indivisible, namely, rotundity, light and 
heat.” The points in the Abyssinian ritual which had favoured 
the supposition that they belonged to Judaism before Chris- 
tianity was preached among them were :—The construction of 
their churches with an outer circle, corresponding to the court 
of the Gentiles ; an inner circle, to the court of the Levites ; 
and the Holy ef Holies, where the ark and the tables of the law 
were supposed to be kept, with its veil hanging before it. 
Secondly, the abstention from eating the same unclean animals 
which the Jews abstain from. Thirdly, the practice of circum- 
cision. Fourthly, their calendars and feasts curiously corre- 
sponded. Another feature which was noticed particularly with 
regard to the Abyssinian Church was its strict adherence to the 
orthodox or Greek ritual, and the antagonism which reigned 
still, and always had reigned, against the tenets of Rome and 
Western Christianity. As in Greece, the priesthood was 
divided into monastic priests, and working or village priests. 
The dignities of the church were reserved for the former—they . 
never married, and lived their useless lives on the top of 
isolated mountains. The village priest, who performed the 
services of the Church, might marry before he was ordained, 
and not after—-just like the Greek priests—and he never could 
aspire to any of the more lucrative positions in the Church. 
The pictures of the Abyssinian Church were distinctly Byzan- 
tine in character, exceedingly grotesque, but offering points of 
comparison to the work done on Mount Athos. Their legends, 
superstitions and quaint beliefs all corresponded to those of the 
Eastern Church ; and naturally this was to be expected, as the 
Abyssinian Church was an affiliated church of the Alexandrian 
patriarchate, and was governed by an “abouna” sent out from 
the Coptic Church of Cairo, But it showed in a remarkable 
mannerthe tenacity with which the customs and ritual of early 
Christianity had been maintained, and the absolute failure of 
the Portuguese Jesuits to bring Abyssinia under the dominion 
of the Pope was aptly paralleled by the absolute failure of the 
Roman Catholics to obtain a foothold in Greece, and bring about 
a union of the Eastern and Western Churches, Nearly every- 
thing one came across in Abyssinia had an interesting pedigree 
from the old world. The ‘‘shamma,” or cloak, they wore was 
neither more nor less than the old Roman “toga”; it was 
worn in precisely the ancient manner, with the right hand buried 
in the folds and the end thrown over the shoulder. The 
musical instruments they played were similar. The long 
trumpets played at games and festivals was well known in the 
ancient world as the “tuba.” The Abyssinian harp was exactly” 
like its old classical prototype, the “lyre” They still found 
the rounded sounding-board, made in the form of a tortoise- 
shell, the ancient “testudo” of the lyre ; out of this came the 
two “cornua,” and the strings were not touched with the’ 
fingers, but with “ plectra.” The fly-trap used by the priests 
was exactly like the fly-traps depicted on the Egyptian tombs. 
Children up to the age of puberty wore “bullce,” just like 
Roman children. Every Abyssinian had his thorn-extractor, 
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made of pliable metal, like the “volsellce” of Roman days. 
The popular Abyssinian game, played on a sort of board with 
holes, something akin to draughts, was commonly found 
wherever Arabian influence had been felt all over the coast line 
of the East, in Asia and Africa alike. The umbrella, and the 
dignity attached thereto, was distinctly “old world.” 
sacred arcana were always carried under gorgeously decorated 


umbrellas ; only a prince might wear a red one, grandees wore | 
white ones, and peasants went to market with umbrellas made | 
There was hardly anything in Abyssinia which was | 
not a well-authenticated relic of bygone civilisation, as the few | 


of straw. 


instances which he had given would show. 


Hygones. 


“* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLiTT, 


KANT’S “ASTHETICS. 
HEN De Quincey undertook to write a series of “ Letters 
to a Young Man whose Education had been Neglected ” 


in the London Magazine seventy years ago, he began with a | 


recommendation of the study of Kant. Unfortunately, little 
more was then accomplished by him. Such a start appeared 
to show an ignorance of the conditions of the struggle, and to 
many it remains incomprehensible. But anyone who has 
observed the cheap editions of Kant’s principal works, some of 
them costing not more than a few pence, in the humblest shops 
where newspapers and periodicals are sold in German towns, 
will be likely to agree that De Quincey was not so impracticable 
as he appeared when he set up the Konigsberg dialectician as a 
sort of elementary teacher for adults. Kant has been one of 
the creators of the German character. For many years he was 
supposed to have made his countrymen fit only to live far above 
this dull world, but to-day, when they are found to rival most 
peoples in practicality, his books receive as much attention as 
ever and his memory gains an increase of reverence. 

As long as it is supposed to be rational to accept lines that 
are without breadth, and surfaces that have not even infini- 
tesimal thickness, as agencies in the training for construction 
and science in general, there cannot be much absurdity in 
utilising abstractions in order to explain general principles. 
According to Blackstone the Courts of Equity were devised in 


this country in order to make up for the too perfect or abstract || 
generalisations of English law, and in many of the sciences it is | 


found an advantage to take broad or theoretical views, to 
grasp principles before coming in contact with practice. 

In taking up esthetics as a subject for treatment, Kant was 
keeping strictly within his own province. With man, and 
apparently with many other organised beings, a perception of 
the beautiful is among the conditions of their existence. Paley 
therefore was justified when he condemned the poet Gray for 
supposing that the “ gems of purest ray serene” in ocean caves, 
and desert flowers, are useless, and wasted without purpose, 
inasmuch as they may be appreciated by beings who are incom- 
petent to express their pleasure. Questions, however, must 
arise about the identity of the pleasurable emotions (for a 
metaphysician cannot believe that the difference in tastes are 
not to be explained), the extent to which they can be recalled at 
will, and how far they depend on the presence of objects, &c. 
We give a part of Kant’s course of argument which will sug- 
gest his theory, and we may add that he believed every- 
thing which was not nauseous could become beautiful by means 
of art :— 

The agreeable and the good have each a reference to desire 
and carry with them, the one a pathological, the other a pure 
practical satisfaction produced not by the mere notion of the 
thing but by its existence. On the contrary, the esthetic judg- 
ment is purely contemplative ; that is, indifferent to the exist- 
ence of the object, and regards only the relation which the 
nature of the thing bears to the feeling of pleasure or displeasure. 


It results, therefore, that taste is the faculty of judging of an | 


object or a sentiment by means of the pleasure or displeasure 
arising from it, unconnected with any interest. The obiect ot 
such pleasure is called beautiful. 

The beautiful is that which, apart from any conception, is 
considered as affording pleasure to all. This definition of the 
beautiful follows from the foregoing description of it as the 
object of disinterested pleasure. 


rest, that thing he cannot consider otherwise than as pleasing 
to all. For as the pleasure is founded upon no private inclina- 
tion or consideration of interest, but, on the contrary, as the 
mind feels itself entirely unbiassed in the satisfaction attributed 
to the object, the pleasure cannot depend upon any private 
circumstances or conditions ; it must, therefore, be considered 
as founded in an attribute common to all, and a like pleasure 
must be presumed to be felt by everyone. So that taste must 


The | 


For when anyone perceives | 
that the pleasure afforded by a thing is unconnected with inte- | 


necessarily be considered as the power of judging of that by 
which even feeling may be communicated, and thus assisting 
in the accomplishment of what is sought by everyone’s natural 
inclination. A man left on a desert island would ornament 
neither his hut nor his person for himself. He would not seek 
for flowers much less plant them for ornament. It is only in 
society that it occurs to him to be not only a man but a 
man of taste (the commencement of civilisation), for as such is 
| one considered who is desirous of communicating his pleasure 
to others, and expert in doing so, and who is not satisfied with 
an object unless he can share with others the pleasure it affords. 
| Hence we expect and require from everyone this regard to 
universal communication, as it were from an original contract 
dictated by humanity itself. Here is a pleasure which, like all 
pleasure or displeasure not resulting from the idea of freedom 
(that is, from the previous determination of the higher faculty 
of desire by pure reason), cannot be understood from concep- 
tion as if necessarily connected with the notion of an object, 
but only through reflective perception; and thus, like all 
empirical judgments, can claim no objective necessity nor 
| a prioré validity. But the zsthetic judgment, like all empirical 
judgments, claims only acquiescence from everyone, which 
notwithstanding its essentially accidental nature it well may. 
The only astonishing and remarkable point is that it is no 
empirical conception, but a feeling of pleasure (and thus no 
| conception whatever), which is to be attributed to everyone, 
and connected with the notion of the thing, as if it were a 
predicate belonging to its cognition. A single empirical judg- 
ment, for example, when we find a movable drop of water in a 
rock crystal, rightly demands that everyone should find it so, 
since it is formed according to the universal conditions and the 
determinative judgment, and the laws of all possible experience. 
| So he who feels pleasure in the mere contemplation of the 
form of an object, without reference to a conception, properly 
claims the agreement of all, although it is a private and 
empirical judgment, since the ground of this pleasure is 
to be sought in the universal though subjective con- 
| dition of reflective judgments. So that the pleasure 
| in an esthetic judgment is dependent indeed on an empirical 
notion, and cannot be connected a grvzo77 with any conception 
| (one cannot determine @ friorz what will be agreeable to taste, 
| or the contrary—one must make the experiment) ; but it is the 
foundation of the judgment, since it depends merely upon 
reflection and the universal, though subjective, conditions of 
the harmony on which all cognition of objects is founded. The 
beautiful is therefore spoken of as if beauty were something in 
the nature of the thing, and as if our judgment were logical 
(giving a knowledge of the object through conception “of its 
nature”); whereas it is only zesthetic, and contains only a 
relation of the object to the subject. And this because the 
esthetic judgment herein resembles the logical judgment, that 
it may claim universal validity. This universality, however, 
cannot be derived from conceptions, for there is no transition 
from conceptions to the feeling of pleasure or displeasure, 
except in the purely practical (“moral”) laws; and these are 
| accompanied by interest, and thus distinguished from the pure 
zesthetic judgment. Accordingly the «esthetic judgment must 
contain, together with the consciousness of being divested of 
all interest, a claim to universal validity, independent of objec- 
tive universality—that is, a subjective universality. 

As to the agreeable, it is felt by everyone that a judgment 
founded upon his private feeling, and asserting only that the 
object is pleasing to him, is confined to himself. Then when 
a man says, “ This Canary wine is pleasant,” he will not object 
if anyone correct his expression, and tell him he should rather 
say, ‘‘It is pleasant to me.” To one person the colour of violet 
is soit and pleasing, to another dead and flat. One man is fond 
of wind instruments, another of stringed instruments... To 
| contend about such things, and to pronounce the judgment of 
others, differing from our own, incorrect, as if there were a 
logical opposition between them, wouid be folly. As to the 
agreeable, the maxim holds, therefore, that everyone has a 
taste of his own in matters of sense. 

As to the beautiful, however, the case is quite different. 
Here it would he absurd for anyone pretending to taste to 
| think to justify himself by saying that the object (the building 
we see, the garment that person wears, the concert we listen 
to, the poem that is criticised) is beautiful to him. For he 
should not call it beautiful if it pleases him alone. There may 
be many things pleasing and attractive to him, but this is 
| nothing to anyone else ; if he declare anything to be beautiful 
he attributes the same pleasure to others ; he judges not for 
himself alone but for all, and speaks of beauty asa quality of 
| the thing. 
| The thing is said therefore to be beautiful, not expecting the 

assent of others from having often found them to agree with 
us in opinion, but requiring it. Fault is found with men if they 
judge otherwise, as wanting in that taste which should be an 
universal attribute. As to the beautiful, therefore, it cannot be 
| said that everyone has a taste of bisown. For this would be 
| to declare that there is no such thing as taste—that is, no 
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esthetic judgment that can properly claim the assent of all. | 
In respect to the agreeable, there is indeed a degree of 
unanimity in men’s judgments, in reference to which some are 
said to have taste and others not, and this not as signifying a 
perfection of the organs of sense, but of the faculty of judging 
as to the agreeable. Thus one who knows how to regale his 
guests with various luxuries (agreeable to the different senses), 
so as to please all, is said to have taste. But the universality 
is here only comparative, and thus this kind of taste is capable 
only of general rules as being derived from experience, and not 
of universal laws, such as the esthetic judgment claims to 
establish for the beautiful. It is to be remarked, however, in 
this place that the cesthetic judgment presupposes nothing more 
than a real assent, thus the possibility of an zesthetic judgment _ 
possessing universal validity. It does not postulate the assent | 
of every person (for this belongs only to a logically universal | 
judgment which can be supported by demonstration), but only | 
demands this assent as an example of the rule, the confirma- | 
tion of which is sought not from conceptions, but from the 
agreement “in feeling” of other persons. Whether any par- 
ticular person who thinks to pronounce an esthetic judgment 
do really judge in accordance with this principle may be un- | 
certain, but that he does refer to it, and therefore that his judg- | 
ment is zesthetic is declared by the use of the word “beauty.” 

There are two kinds of beauty: beauty detached ( pudchrz- 
tudo vaga) and beauty adherent ( pulchritudo adherens). The 
former presupposes no idea of the object; the latter presup- 
poses an idea and an adequate perfection of the thing. Under 
the first class are embraced the independent and self-subsisting | 
beauties of any object ; the other includes (as dependent and 
attached to the idea of some particular thing) objects conceived 
to exist for a special end. The beauty of flowers is free, de- 
tached beauty. What the flower actually is only the botanist | 
knows ; and even he, though he sees in it the reproductive 
organ of the plant, yet in judging of it as an object of taste pays | 
no regard to this natural end. This judgment, therefore, is | 
founded upon no perfection of any sort; no inward fitness 
regulating the management of the parts. Many birds, such as 
parrots, humming-birds, the birds of Paradise and various sea- | 
shells are beautiful in themselves ; not as connected with an 
object with reference to its designs, but independently and of 
themselves. . So drawings 4 /a grecgue, arabesque borders, &c., | 
signify nothing, represent no particular object, and express no 
particular idea, but are free, detached beauty. So what are 
called fantasies in music (without theme) ; indeed all music | 
without text may be considered as of this kind. In judging of 
detached beauty in its form the zsthetic judgment is pure. 
It presupposes no idea of a design to be accomplished, which 
should be represented by the object ; for by this the freedom 
of the imagination, sporting as it were in the contemplation 
of the object, would only be restrained.. But human beauty 
(whether of a man, a woman or a child), the beauty of a horse, 
of a building (church, palace, arsenal or summer-house), pre- | 
supposes the idea of design, which determines what the thing | 
should be—the idea of perfection. It is, therefore, merely 
adherent beauty. Thus, as the connection of the agreeable (in 
sensation) with beauty, which properly. concerns only form, | 
disturbs the purity of the judgment; so also connection with | 
the good (that is, something for which the thing, from 
its design, is good) is likewise destructive of the purity 
of the esthetic judgment. For example, we might add | 
much that is pleasing when seen by itself to a building, 
were it not that it is intended for a church; it must ornament 
a figure to cover it with tracery work, and delicate yet regular | 
lines, as in the tattooing of the New Zealanders ; were it not | 
that it isa human being this countenance might have much 
more delicate features, and a softer and more pleasing out- | 
line were it not intended to represent a man, or indeed a | 
warrior. So the pleasure derived from the inward design of a 
thing, which determines its precise character, is founded upon 
an idea, but that derived from beauty is by nature such that it 
presupposes no conception, but is connected immediately with 
the image of the thing. Now if the esthetic judgment is made 
dependent on design, and thus a judgment of the reason, it is 
no longer a pure esthetic judgment. It is true that this | 
advantage is gained by the connection of zsthetic with intel- 
lectual pleasure, that the principle of taste becomes fixed, and 
though not universal, yet it is capable of being subjected, as to 
certain things, to fixed rules. These rules, however, are then 
no longer rules of taste, but of a union of taste. with reason, z é. 
the beautiful with the good. 

_As to taste, therefore, there are no objective rules to deter- 
mine what is beautiful. For all judgment from this source is | 
zesthetic, that is, subjective feeling, and not a conception of any 
object that determines it. To seek a principle of taste which 
should give indefinite conceptions a universal criterion of the 
beautiful is a fruitless endeavour, since what is sought is 
impossible and self-contradictory. That this feeling (of 
pleasure or displeasure) shall be capable of being generally 
communicated, and this without any conception of the nature 


| or by experience ? 


of the object, and the general approximate agreement of all 


ages and all nations in relation to this feeling as to certain 
objects is the empirical though obscure criterion of taste, 
scarcely reaching to conjecture, which, as so many examples 
show us, has a deep-hidden foundation in the common nature 
of man, in the common principles of judgment as to the forms 
under which objects are presented to us. Hence some products 
of taste are considered as models, not as if taste could be 
acquired by imitation, for taste must be a faculty of the 
individual ; but he who copies a model shows himself expert as 
far as he copies correctly; but taste involves the power of 
judging of the model itself. From this it follows that the high- 
est model, the prototype of taste, can be only an idea, which 
every one must awaken in himself. An idea is properly a 
conception of reason; an ideal is the image of something 
adequate to the idea. Each such prototype of taste rests 
indeed upon the vague idea of a maximum of beauty, but can 
be reached only by representation and not by conceptions. It 
is therefore more properly called an ideal than an idea of 
beauty, and this, though we may not possess it, yet we Strive to 
produce within ourselves. But since it depends upon represen- 
tion and not upon conception, it is an ideal of the imagination 
only, the imagination being the faculty of the representation. 
Now, how do we arrive at this ideal of beauty? A prior, 
And also, what kind of beauty is capable of 
an ideal? It is to be observed, in the first place, that the 
beauty for which we are to expect an ideal is not vague but fixed 
beauty, controlled by a conception of objective fitness. An 
ideal, therefore, is not the object of a perfectly pure esthetic 
judgment, but cf one partaking in a measure of the nature of an 
idea. That is, the principles by which we judge concerning an 
ideal have for their foundation some idea of reason, according 
to definite conceptions, and this idea determines @ frzoré the 
design upon which rests the possibility of the object. An 
ideal of beautiful flowers, of fine furniture, of a beautiful view, is 
inconceivable. Even, indeed, as to beauty dependent on 
adaptation to particular ends, an ideal is often inconceivable. 
For example, an ideal of a beautiful dwelling-house, of a 
beautiful tree, garden, &c., probably because the purpose is not 
sufficiently definite and fixed by the notion of the thing, and 
thus the fitness is almost as floating and unattached to a par- 
ticular object as in the case of vague or detached beauty. Man 
as a being having the end of his existence within himself, and 
able to determine its aims by means of reason, or where he is 
obliged to take them from the outward world, yet able to 
compare them with fundamental and universal aims, and to 
form an esthetic judgment from the comparison, man alone can 
present an ideal of beauty, in like manner as humanity alone 
among all earthly things can afford an ideal of perfection in 
him, as intelligence. The ideal of the human form consists in 
the expression of the moral nature, without which it cannot 
afford a universal and positive pleasure (as distinguished from 
the merely negative satisfaction of an academically correct 
representation). The correctness of such an ideal of beauty is 
tested in this, that it permits no intermixture of sensuous satis- 
faction with the pleasure derived from the object, and yet 


| excites a strong interest in it. 


Taking the result of the above investigations, it will be 
found that all depends on the conception of taste ; and that 
this is the faculty of judging an object according to the free yet 
normal action of the imagination. But that the imagination 
should be free, and yet essentially subject to law—that is, that 
it should contain an autonomy—is a contradiction. The under- 
standing alone gives the law. But if the imagination is com- 
pelled to proceed according to a definite law, the product will 
be determined as to its form, according to certain conceptions 
of the perfection of the thing, and in this case the pleasure will 
not be owing to beauty, but to goodness (to perfection, though 
mere formal perfection), and the judgment will be no eesthetic 
judgment. It is thus a normal regularity without law; a sub- 
jective harmony of the imagination and the understanding 
without any objective harmony (wherein the motive is referred 
to a precise conception of the object) ; and it is thus alone that 
the freedom and regularity of the understanding can co-exist 
with the peculiar nature of an esthetic judgment. Regular, 
geometrical figures, a circle, a square, a cube, &c, commonly 
given by critics of taste as the simplest and most undoubted 
examples of beauty, are called regular because they can only be 
conceived of as mere representatives of a particular idea, which 


| prescribes to the figure the law by which alone it exists. Thus 


one of the two must be wrong ; either this judgment of the 
critics in ascribing beauty to these figures, or ours, which 
declares fitness without conception essential to beauty. Now 
it is not necessary to select a man of taste in order to discover 
that greater pleasure is afforded by the figure of a circle than 
by a scrawl, and more in an equilateral and equiangular 
triangle than in one of uneven shape, and, as it were, deformed. 
For this requires only common sense, and not taste. Where a 
purpose is found, for example, to determine the size of a place, 
or to make accessible the relations of the parts to each other 
and to the whole, here regular figures and those of the simplest 
kind are required ; and the pleasure depends not immediately 
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upon the image of the figure, but on its applicability to various | 


purposes. A room whose walls form unequal angles, a garden 


of such a shape, in short, all disturbance of symmetry, as well | 
in the forms of animals (e.g., to be one-eyed) as of buildings or | 


flower-beds, is unpleasant, because inappropriate, not only 
practically, as relates to a particular use of these things, but 
also in judging of them generally, as adapted to various pur- 
poses. This is not the case with the esthetic judgment, which, 
if pure, unites pleasure or displeasure with the mere view of the 
object immediately, without reference to any employment or 


end. All stiff regularity approaching the mathematical is un- | 


pleasant, for it affords no continued exercise of the perceptive 
powers ; and where neither knowledge nor a special end is 
sought, it is tedious. On the other hand, whatever affords a 
ready and agreeable exercise tu the imagination is always new, 
and we do not tire of beholding it. 

Marsden in his description ef Sumatra makes the remark 


that in this island the wild beauties of nature everywhere sur- | 


round the beholder, and thus have little attraction for him : 
whereas a pepper-garden, where the poles upon which this 
plant climbs form parallel lines of alleys, had a great charm for 
him when he came upon it in the midst of the forest ; and he 
concludes from this that the apparently lawless beauty of the 
wilderness is pleasing only as variety to one who has become 
tired of regularity. But he would have only to make the 
experiment of spending a day in his pepper-garden to see that 
when the understanding has satisfied the craving for order 
which everywhere accompanies it, the object is no longer 
interesting, but on the contrary imposes an irksome restraint 


upon the imagination ; whereas the profusion of nature, lavish | 


even to extravagance in that country, where it is subjected to 


no rules of art, would afford constant nourishment to his taste. | 


Thus the song of birds, irreducible to any musical rules, seems to 
have more freedom, and thus to offer more to the taste, than 
even the human voice, though exercised according to all the 
rules of music. For one sooner tires of the latter if often and 
long repeated. 


indistinct from distance). In the latter case pleasure seems to 
arise not so much from what is seen as from what we are led to 
imagine in the field of view, that is, from the fancies with 
which the mind pleases itself being constantly excited by the 
variety upon which the eye falls; thus, for example, in the 
varying shapes in a wood fire or a murmuring brook, neither 
of which are beautiful, but which have a charm for the 


imagination by the excitement they afford. For the imagination | 


(as a productive faculty of cognition) has great power in 
creating, as it were, another nature from the material furnished 
by actual nature. With this we occupy ourselves when the 
world of experience seems too commonplace ; we remodel it, 
still indeed according to the laws of analogy, but also on 
principles that lie higher up in the reason, and which are as 
truly natural to us as those in accordance with which the 
understanding apprehends empirical nature. 

Herein freedom from the law of association that attaches to 
the empirical use of this faculty is felt, and according to which 
indeed nature furnishes the material, but this is wrought by 
man into something quite different and superior to nature. 


COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.* 
(Concluded from page 173.) 


TJ ETURNING to our theme, the character of the most of 
ancient Byzantine and Romanesque types in Spain was 
of monolith construction made of conglomerated material. The 
walls and floors, like other specimens relatively modern, were 
some of them of stone and concrete, others concrete alone. For 
the second one it seems that moulds or heavy centreing were 
used, giving to the material an appearance outside like a cast 
mass, as can be seen by specimens of walls, with large portions 
of floors, of vaulted ceilings, which are yet in existence, showing 
perfectly their construction.t+ 
Some domes were built with stone and packed with the same 
casting material referred to, probably without centres, because 
there is small ashlar, and it is yet customary there to build 
domes of that kind, using only a stick pole as a radius, and 
closing each time the ring of stone, so no centreing is used in 
that case. 

Same was the construction in the period of the Arabs and 
the Moors. It was that of the rest of Spain in Byzantine style, 
and although the Moors in their florid epoch arrived at classic- 
ism in their way of treating all the constructive material, from 
wood as applied to ceilings (flat or domed), doors, &c., to the 
marble-work casting and ceramic materials, &c., used in their 
interior Classic decorative epoch of the romantic styles, the 


* A paper by Sefior Rafael Guastavino, of Spain, read at the 
International Congress of Architects in Chicago, 

f Near Barcelona, between the town San Andres and the river 
Besos, we. saw about twenty years ago the ruins of a monolithic 
building of that kind of great importance. 


A distinction is also to be made between | 
beautiful objects and beautiful views of objects (which may be | 


|} not any architectural form at all. 
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use of wooden materials, for instance, for the stalactites in the 
interior-constructed decorations of their dome ceilings and 
arches, which is a plain contradiction and a misrepresentation 
of the natural stalactites in that material, proves that they were 
by no means at the same level in architectural constructive 
advancement as their neighbours of the north and east con- 
temporaries. Ending here, all we could to-day say in regard 
to the cohesive construction of the past, whose specimens all 
of them convey, that the Classic cohesive architecture has not 
been in existence. Will it exist in the future? 

Unfortunately the present system of steel-skeleton construc- 
tion is the opposite extreme of the Byzantine construction in 
meeting the needs of true art. There was all flesh, and here 
all bone. Here is the human skeleton only enveloped with the 
skin, without any more artistic life and soul than a brain purely 
mechanical and engineering can give cool calculation and netvo- 
physical result, which never will be architecture, and if it is 
architecture it is in its infancy for want of artistic development 
or treatment. 

This is the character that is growing at the end of the 
nineteenth century, and it could be called architecture of the 
nineteenth century. The engineers of this epoch have brought 
new elements of originality to the observing architect. That is 
a fact, but it is also true that these new elements are, as we 
have said, the real architectural character of this epoch, which 
will pass to history as one of transition on that account, and 
like the Byzantine epoch we need besides that which we have 
something else perhaps not yet devised. 

Have we not got just what the Byzantine wanted? That is, 
the steel-skeleton construction with the steel ties, or do we 
need what the Byzantinesand Romanshad? ‘That is, the flesh, 
the artistic masonry architecturally treated. 

This steel-skeleton combination, together with the massing 


| new elements given by the manufacturers of building material, 
| as Portland cement, 


lor instance, and other materials that for 
years have been unconsciously accumulating to the end of the 
century perhaps to the benefit of the architect of the new era. 
Will they be, if well developed, the beginning of the era of the 
Classic cohesive construction as the Greek era was for the 
Classic construction by gravity ? 

The architect could cover now the skeleton, not as we have 
said, with this thin skin, without flesh, dry, without life, with 
this want of soul which gives the inartistic physiognomy so 
detrimental to all real architectural work, and which is what 
happens with some of the edifices of steel skeleton covered 
with the mean coat called fireproof. which, if it is fireproof in 
itself, is not so to the extent to proi-ct and give beauty to the 
skeleton ; as, for instance, it will not protect neither give beauty 
to our animal bond system, if we have the skin and nerves only 
over the bones. It would be very funny to look, ourselves, like 
Egyptian mummies. 

Can anybody admit that if the man has the bond and _ ner- 
vous system, entrails and the senses which are the essential 
parts of latent life, that there is no necessity of flesh? Cer- 
tainly not. We know the man can live, but cannot resist the 
natural elements. Same is the case in the skeleton building 
construction that is covered with this mean mechanical coat, 
so-called fireproof, with which the skeleton construction does 
not and could not resist the fire, as is just what one of your 
oldest and most prominent engineers, General Sooysmith, with 
his incisive literature, and although he is an iron-building 
contractor, is for years insisting with much reason that the 
skeleton construction is an architectural imperfection and a 
menace, for which something must be done. ; 

But we do not mean that what is wanted in the steel 
skeleton is to cover it with that material called fireproof in the 
way that the said worthy engineer does not admit is fireproof ; 
and thus we can call it mechanical fireproofing, because it has 
Neither do we mean that in 
order to correct the form and give architectural appearance one 
must use other kind of fireproofing, which consists of wire-laths 
of different patterns, giving, may be, architectural appearance, 
covering it with plaster or other casting material, but leaving 
dangerous empty places, which we call false construction, 
because that will be as if nature had covered our bones and 
nervous system with skin alone, as mentioned before, but giving 
besides false inflated forms, such as the false forms of a toy, so 
as to give artistic lines to giving on!y the appearance ; the bone 
and nervous system will not be protected’better than in the first 
case, on the contrary, they are more exposed, besides that the 
monstrosity will be false and undignified, which is what happens 
to all permanent edifices when the wood, wire laths constitute 
the false artistic form. 

The true architectural construction, the natural and legiti- 
mate construction, in architectural art must be just as mother 
nature teaches us in its most perfect work, the man itself. 

The ancient cohesive construction has given us valuable 
elements of constructive form—that is, masonry materials and 
new constructive forms of masonry. The engineering advance- 
ment of the present epoch has given us the skeleton-—that is, 
the bond and nervous system. The manufacturers have given 
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us also new materials, improving what Rome and Byzantium 
have done. Why does not the present epoch architect now 
take all these elements of construction together and _ satisfy 
what the engineer work requires, as illustrated by General 
Sooysmith, in recommending so highly to do something to pro- 
tect the skeleton-construction, and satisfy also what the no less 
pertinent thought of the eminent Professor Aitchison suggests, 
who says, “Although iron has been used largely for various | 
structures it is not likely that it will take the place of more 
time-honoured materials, at least, for monumental buildings.” 

But unfortunately the present cohesive architecture also is in 
embryo due to the poor treatment of the new materials, and 
perhaps to the fact that it has not yet passed the period of | 
controversy between the partisans of concrete for cohesive | 
material and the partisans of the brick and tile, clay and 
cernent system. The partisans of concrete have for a model | 
the conglomerate of nature and the antique concrete construc- 
tion. The partisans of the brick and tile clay with cement 
system have as instances the Babylonian construction, some 
Roman and Spanish specimens, and the brilliant results in | 
strength, in quicker setting, lightness and cheapness, four | 
elements of success in construction at any time. 

For nearly a century after the invention of Mr. Parker in 
regard to cements, the concrete partisans have been trying to 
introduce in the building practice the system of cohesive con- 
struction of concrete for walls, ceilings, &c., and no successes, 
it seems, are yet in prospect to compete with the brick walls, | 
which are better adapted than for ceilings, and we think it is | 
due, as we have said, to its weight, to the necessity of use of 
centres, and slow condition of modus operand? inherent to the | 
system, as can be illustrated by comparing arches built in con- 
crete with others built in clay tiles and cement. | 

The domes built in tile, for instance, in the Banigan Chapel, 
in Providence, from plans of the firm of Messrs. Stone, Car- 
penter & Willson, the senior partner of which firm is your | 
worthy secretary of the American Institute of Architects and 
present with us, have about 36 feet diameter, and are only 
3 inches thick, supporting the full weight of the roof. The 
elliptical dome of the driveway of the new Boston Public 
Library has 42 feet for the longest diameter, and is also 3 inches 
thick and has received very severe tests. The elliptical domes 
of the new court-house at Taunton have for one of them the 
longest diameter, 70 feet, and this is 4 inches thick only, and | 
supports the full fireproof roof of about 7,000 square feet sur- | 
face, which is one of the most remarkable specimens in exist- 
ence. It was built in two weeks, beginning in June, and is 
to-day covered over with a high roof with fireproof material 
weighing about 120 tons. 

The tubular or hollow dome of the Central Congregational 
Church at Providence, from plans of Carrere & Hastings, 
54 feet in diameter and carrying a lantern weighing twenty-four | 
tons, is another specimen that together with the artistic con- | 
dition of the building will form, like the Boston Public Library, 
by the firm McKim, Mead & White, and the St. Joseph 
Seminary of Archbishop Corrigan, from plans of the well-known 
firm of William Schickel & Co., a page in the American history 
of constructive art. These specimens positively, we think, 
were impossible to be built in concrete with such dimensions, 
strength, thickness and in so short time. | 

But if in ceilings we have some advancement in cohesive | 
construction in opposition to the mechanical construction that 
we have considered, viz. the flat, hollow-block ceilings which | 
work as voussoirs and correspond to thin fireproof referred to, | 
the cohesive walls are not yet well understood in practice, 
because, although we have on hand and are using cohesive 
material, they are not well tréated in their manipulation, resuit- 
ing in general cases in a wall that, if it can resist vertically the 
pressure technically admitted for common masonry walls, it is 
not equally resistant if the pressure is applied sideways, which 
shows that the wall is not a cohesive one. It also can be 
proved that it is not cohesive by the fact that in nearly all the 
walls built to-day the mortar joints are only working as a 
cushion, because it is generally known that we can take brick 
from the said wall, clean of mortar and pretty ready to be used 
as a good second-hand material. 

That is due to two facts: one due to the poor manipulation, 
the other to the condition of the climate. Both can be cor- 
rected and are in the hands of the architect to correct in the 
present state of advancement of material and knowledge. 

The first case depends on the fact that the general materials 
used for cohesive walls here are the cements called Rosendale 
containing a small quantity of silicate. They are, as you know, 
good and quicker setting than Portland, but the man in charge 
of the manipulation manages to use them as if they were com- 
mon limes, or as if Rosendale was given as much time to be 
used as Portland, keeping the cement mixed and running hours 
and hours if not left until the next day, so we can say that no 
Rosendale is used in the proper way. They are never used in 
their own first setting ; they are used in the so-called second 


| freezing weather prevails in winter. 
| New York, New England, and all the northern, eastern and 


setting, so we must consider that Rosendale cement in the way 
that it is generally used, is not’a cement, but an hydraulic lime 


that requires exposure to the air to have a slow setting, which 
always takes months. 

That can be seen very easily in observing that in good dry 
weather the outside joints of any wall built of Rosendale cement 
used in that way are in a few days very fairly well set. But if 
you take some of the bricks and observe the conditions of the 
mortar in the interior of the wall, it is noticed to be compara- 
tively fresh in summer but in winter in a very unsatisfactory 
condition, if not frozen, due to the fact that the outside mortar 
has had the chance to absorb from the atmosphere the carbon 
necessary for its transformation like lime mortar, and the 
interior is kept for months or it may be for years in latent life 
if it is not killed already by freezing weather. : 

These defects cause every year a great number of accidents 
that we can call May accidents (on account of the rains of that 
month dissolving the frozen water), in all countries where 
This is just the same in 


western States, concerning several buildings with this unsatis- 
factory treatment of materials, to the extent that we feel some- 
thing must be done. The only remedy that we can find to 


| prevent this heavy responsibility of the architects is, in view of 


the rapidity required to-day in building in cold weather, and 
especially in tall walls, to specify that from October to the end 
of April all the walls must be built with cement mortar of the 
quality of Portland cement. Experience has confirmed that 
Portland cement mortar in the proportion of one of cement to 
two of sharp clean sand can, be worked safely to within 6 deg. 
below freezing ; also that Portland cement mortar can resist 
after being laid on the wall lower temperature if it has a chance 
of a few hours of setting, and in case of a severe night’s freezing 
weather after a day of work, if anything gets affected it is 
only the material laid the few hours’ later work, and not, as it 
happens, when other material is used, affecting the .whole 
winter months’ work, because the soft mortar has a chance of 
absorbing the rain-water, in consequence of its unset condition, 
and is therefore repeatedly frozen during all the season. The 
result of this is that walls in this condition are not walls, but a 
pile of brick regularly laid one over the other, as if it was a 
wall; the joints outside are some of them apparently good. 
We do not think it necessary to remark that what we have 
said in regard to Rosendale cement, used as commonly in its 
so-called second setting ; the lime mortars of any kind used 
during winter are worse, because the presence of lime is keep- 
ing fresh the mortar in the wall all winter, and in consequence 
is more exposed yet to be affected by frost. The practice of 
some builders of mixing cement in lime mortar for works during 
winter is also a bad practice, not only because they have the 
same inconvenience as in any lime mortars, but also on account 


| that the cement is not giving to the lime mortar better condi- 


tions than if, instead of cement, they mix in powder of burned 
clay, giving besides a proof of empiricism. 

Ail that clearly confirms that we, like the Byzantines, have 
not yet succeeded in giving to the system the thofoughly 


_ esthetic conditions to the cohesive construction that the Greek 


civilisation has done in treating the Egyptian system by gravity 
and will be in history in the same classification as the Byzantine 
epoch, that is, an epoch of transition. 

But, nevertheless, the progress of the cohesive construction 
is concentrated at present here in North America. The speci- 
mens in Europe are in brick, built in German type for dome and 
arches of reduced dimensions compared with the specimens of 
work with tiles mentioned above. The specimens in Spain and 


| in Italy, with tiles of the same character as those done in this 


country, are also notable, but not as important and advanced 


| in perfection. 


The concrete ceiling between beams with wire, also for 
relatively small spans, are other attempts of cohesive construc- 
tion. We suppose you are familiar with some of these speci- 
mens, and all are improvements due to the advancement of 
building material of this day. They are (the materials) remark- 
ably good and constant enough to bear coefficients of safety, 
especially for clay, tile and cement, to the extent that professors 
of the standing of Dr. G. Lanza, of the Massachusetts School 
of Technology, assisted us to succeed in getting and breaking 
specimens of arches built up to 200,000 Ibs. distributed load, 
and for which we hope that the architects of this day can give 
at the close of the nineteenth century compositions of archi- 
tectural value based, first, on the experience of the steel- 
skeleton construction, and, second, on the experience given 
with the masonry specimens of modern cohesive construction 
with new materials, which we hope the architect could give to 
his structures the artistic lines, the hygienic and fireproof con- 
ditions inside of the new ideas of construction. 

Architects, therefore, have to complete the work, construct- 
ing architecturally, completing their work in architectural pro- 
portions with architectural materials, just as a work of art is 
any work of nature, although with its mechanical interior 
work. 

This idea of architecture being so rational and evident in 
its principles, it is impossible to doubt that simple growth will 


| canopy on each face. ate : are 
the Vernon and Manners families, which gave a graphic idea | 
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carry legal architecture along these lines, and will form the 
urban practice of the next century, but not without giving 
necessary organised form to the profession of architecture, as 
for instance :— 


1. The landscape architect, whose mission will be enclosed | 
in the lemma of the eminent civil engineer, D. Ildafonso Cerda, | 


in his profound treatise on “ Theory of Urbanisation,” 
“‘Urbanise the rural district and ruralise the urban ones,” 
which lemma should be to-day the lemma of the health depart- 
ments, aroused by the architects of all great centres of popula- 


tion, in order to protect the health conditions of the larger 
number against the lesser. The rural districts around the large | 


city must be urbanised in order to protect the lives of the 
inhabitants of its metropolis, and the condensed urban districts 


must be returned to life with fireproof and hygienic construc- | 


tions and streets. 
2, Urban architects, whose mission on the earth and in the 
sphere of the tangible is the most exceptional one, because no 


profession represents in the human limited sphere the universal | 
scientific moral activity of intellectual faculties necessary to a | 
creation, as the architectural profession is the most selected 


exception. 


And that is not only a technical appreciation ; no, it is a | 


popular imposition of all classes of society on the architectural 
profession, The popular. feeling is that the architect must know 
everything, from the most complicated condition of hygiene, all 


necessities of life, moral and physical, in any building, all | 


natural elements in the earth that could be prevented and taken 
into consideration in the existence of any structure in any com- 


munity—all this must be known and be resolved by the | 


architect, for which the profession of architecture since the first 
Assyrian king, Nimrod, attributed author of the enormous 
palaces of Khorsabad, which were no more or less than 


bibliothé¢ques, and who was the first architect known in history, | 


all architects after him that have existed, and are existing in the 
fullest acceptance of the term “architect,” have been and are 


in the honoured profession that, as no other, represent in the | 


earth God, Creator. ‘ 


the ideas pointed out in as short and concise a way as we couid 
inside of the thirty minutes given are in part the result of thirty 
years of constant pursuing of the development of cohesive con- 
struction in the Old and in the New World, they were originated 
by the noble activity and talent of the performers of the new 
Spanish school of architecture, properly said Catalonians, that 


| the seventeenth. 


battle of Shrewsbury, in 1403, and the half-length figures to 
Sir Godfrey Foljambe and his wife (1377), equally well 
represented those who occupied the earlier hall, as. the 
costume and armour would be the same. Traces of antiquity 
could be discerned in the upper part of the chancel, and the 
fine thirteenth-century sedilia, five in number, with the eastern- 
most enriched with early tracery, were much admired. 

After a short but lovely drive down the Wye Valley the 
towers of Haddon Hall were soon perceived crowning a spur of 
the wooded hills on the left. Passing the ancient pigeon-house 
and crossing the old bridge at the foot of the hill, the carriages 
were left, and the building entered through the imposing and 
stately gate-tower. Mr, Oliver Baker, having the advantage of 
an intimate knowledge of the building, conducted the party 
over the hall, explaining the more interesting points ex route. 
The chapel, as containing the earliest features, a circular column 
with. Norman capital, cut down when the fifteenth-century 
arches were added, was first visited.. A plain Norman font 
stands by the side of the said pillar, which divides a thirteenth- 
century aisle, lighted by lancet windows, from the nave. Here 
are also good Mediceval benches and a very fine chest, with 
rich ironwork and two carved shields, which show jit to be 
fourteenth-century work. Never having been restored, the 
chapel contains genuine features of each succeeding age from 
the above remote dates to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and is altogether beautiful and interesting. The east 
and north windows of the chancel still have their stained-glass, 


| the former stated in a Latin inscription to have been erected by 


Richard Vernon and Benedicta, his wife, in 1427. The arcades 
are of the later fifteenth century and the picturesque pews of 
On the north side is a small gallery generally 
described as a confessional, but on which a small organ used to 
stand. The graceful bell-turret of the chapel and a picturesque 
flight of stone steps are on the right in crossing the pavement of 
the courtyard, which partakes of the slope of the hillside, to the 
battlemented porch of the great hall. The general plan 
of this chamber is the usual one from the thirteenth to 


| the sixteenth century—a high open-roofed building with 
To end this small work, I beg to add a few words. Although 


for years were pursuing new applications and new directions to. 


the architectural ideas, in view of the new materials and new 
€lements of construction of their time. The names of Pablo 
Mila y Fontanais (who was there representing what your illus- 
trious Professor Ware is doing here in benefit of the fine arts in 
this country) and the names of the architects and professors 


Marquis d’Cubas, D. Elias Rogent and D. Juan Torras, all | 


from the school of Madrid, { beg this select assembly, if it is 
mot asking too much, to give a record of applause as founders 
of the new Spanish school of architecture, of which I am the 
most humble disciple. 


HADDON HALL. 


HE last excursion of the Archzeological Section of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute had Haddon Hall 
asagoal. On reaching Bakewell Station, says the Birming- 
ham Post, the party at once started to walk to the church, 
which, with its octagon tower and spire, could already be seen 
on the hillside above the little town. 
and crossing a fine fourteenth-century bridge, with pointed 
ribbed arches, and passing through a few rather quaint streets 
of the local stone, great disappointment was experienced at 
finding the church so distressingly modern. At different times 
since the wholesale destruction wrought by the restorers of 


1841-51 the church has been rebuilt and restored till the | 


greater part of it has no more interest and less beauty than 


the modern churches and chapels of modern Birmingham, At | 


the west end are considerable remains of Norman work, but so 
scraped and recut as to be almost worthless. The north side 
retains a few original fourteenth-century windows, now being 
replaced with new ones of glaring white stone. The tombs in 
the Vernon Chapel were well worth careful study, but the 


party had been pounced upon by a lady in black, who | 


whisked them through the church in true professional style, 
and they shortly found themselves outside the south porch, 
which is the only external feature which retains its ancient 
character. Its walls within are covered with incised coffin-lids 
discovered during the various alterations. A very fine octagonal 
font of the beginning of the fourteenth century stands in the 
west end of the south aisle, and has a sculptured figure under a 
In addition to a fine series of tombs to 


of the men and women who inhabited Haddon Hall in the 


| sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and built the later parts of 


it, a very fine one to Sir Thomas de Wendesley, who fell in the 


Descending the valley | 


tall windows on each side, entered across one end under 
a minstrels’ gallery, on one side of which are door- 
ways leading to kitchens and butteries, and on the other a 
carved screen dividing the passage from the hall proper. The 
raised dais and table at the upper end for the baron and his 
family are well preserved and of great interest. Attached to 
the carved screen is the well-known hasp which is said to have 
been used for the discouragement of the “moderate drinker,” 
who got no more mercy from the toper of those days than he 
gets from the teetotaler of this; the punishment being made 
to fit the crime and the rejected liquor poured down the 
culprit’s sleeve while his arm was locked in the hasp. Near it, 
under the first arch, the buttery hatch was pointed out, through 
which the trencher or leather jack could be handed to hungry 
applicants. Down the middle archway and a dark passage the 
immense fireplaces of the kitchen and the larder accommoda- 
tion were calculated to impress the beholder with the lavish 
hospitality of the old hall, in which, even when the family lived 
chiefly at Belvoir Castle, forty beeves, 500 sheep and pigs in 
proportion were consumed yearly. On the left of the great 
hall a narrow passage gives access to the dining-room, fitted up 
in a somewhat later age when greater luxury and_ privacy 
became usual. It has fine windows with heraldic glass, and is 
wainscotted with very beautiful oak panels, richly carved, 
with the badges and supporters of the Vernons, also among 
other details the heads of Henry VII. and his Queen, a jester, 
&c. On the east side of the hall a wide stone staircase 
of later date leads to the drawing-room, in which and 


| two other rooms leading out of it is a great deal of fine 


tapestry, and the fireplaces have andirons of unusually rich 
design. Opposite the drawing-room door a group of solid oak 
steps lead to the long ball-room—a magnificent example of 
characteristic Elizabethan work, at the end of which the ante- 
room opens which contains the celebrated Dorothy Vernon’s 
door. Here tradition was not found to be supported by archee- 
ology, and considerable doubt was felt as to the elopement with 
which her name has been connected, the historical probabilities 
being strongly against its having ever taken place, particularly 
in the manner generally described. Opening from the north 
side is the state bedroom, hung with fine Gobelins tapestry, a 
bas-relief of Orpheus charming the beasts over the fireplace. 
Here is a gorgeous state bed in green velvet and white silk, 
and embroidered by Eleanor, wife of Sir Robert Manners, in 
1487. It was at Belvoir scme years, and last occupied by 
George IV. Through a narrow door several rooms are reached 
in the fourteenth-century tower which guards the upper side 
of the hall. They are of primitive character, and from them 
the tower itself was ascended, giving a charming view. De- 
scending into the garden the yew and sycamore avenues were 
explored, and the exquisite garden front thoroughly enjoyed ; 
thence the second courtyard and a number of intricate rooms 
and passages, which visitors are not generally shown, were 
explored. Much fine panelling, arras, fireplaces and inter- 
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esting windows were unearthed, besides many old pictures ; | 


and after a peep at the relics in the chaplain’s room the exterior 

-was more thoroughly explored, especially the gateway under 
the Peverel Tower, in which the portcullis, groove and 
machicolations afforded much interest. After a wander in the 
fields to enjoy the hall in its more distant aspect, the return 
drive was accomplished. 


MAYNOOTH. 


HE members of the Kildare Archeological Society were 
enabled on the occasion of their annual excursion, which 

took place last week, to visit the castle as well as the college of 
Maynooth. Inthe morning many of them took advantage of 


the occasion to visit the nearest round tower at Taghadoe. | 


Lord Walter Fitzgerald, in describing it, said that at the 
present time there are five round towers in a more or less 
perfect state standing in the co. Kildare, at Castledermot, Old 
Kilcullen, Oughterard, Kildare and Taghadoe. The height of 
the tower, Taghadoe, was about 65 feet. In the “ Trish 
Annals” there was no mention of the round towers before the 
middle of the tenth century, after which when any reference 
was made to them they were always styled “cloictheacha,” or 
“belfries.”. The use and origin of the round towers, until 
Petrie’s researches conclusively proved them to be of Christian 
origin, was an inexplicable puzzle to the antiquarians of the last 


century, and many were the absurd theories given by them as | 


to their object, such as that they were erected to represent a 
pagan object of worship, that they were for fire worship, that 
they were built by the Danes, that they were anchorite towers, 
used after an example set by St. Simeon, a native of Cilicia, in 
the fourth century, called the Stylite, that they were sepulchral 
monuments, &c. 
unaware that they were ecclesiastical keeps built for the pur- 
pose of affording shelter to the clergy and a place of safety for 
the valuable church property, such as shrines, relics, bells and 
plate during times of invasion and danger; while at the same 
time they acted as watch towers, as whether they were situated 
on a hill like Oughterard or were down in a hollow like the one 
at Glendalough, their height enabled a man on the look-out at 
the top to get an extensive view round, so as to give the alarm 
in time on the approach of a foe. Lord Walter pointed to the 


almost obliterated carving in the stone of the Crucifixion over | 


the archway of the doorway, about 12 or 15 feet from the 
ground, as showing the Christian origin of the towers. Lord 
Walter then referred to the ruined church beside the tower. 
An old church stood there till 1830. When its ruins fell down 
a new church was built, but as there was no congregation for 
it, the roof was taken off. 


Maynooth Castle was described by the owner, the Duke of | 


Leinster. He said that the name Maynooth was derived from 
the word Moynooth, the words “ Moy” and “ Nooth” meaning 
the plain of Nooth. “ Nooth” was the grandfather of the cele- 
brated Fin-Ma-Cool. In 1176 the Manor of Maynooth was 
granted by Strongbowto Lord Maurice Fitzgerald, who erected 
the castle to protect himself against invasion. In the four- 
teenth century the castle was one of the defences of the Pale. 
It was enlarged in 1436. His Grace then gave the history of 
‘tthe castle down to the rebellion of Silken Thomas—of the 
sieges it withstood, of the weapons of war used, the mode of 
attack and defence—and in the course of his remarks, read the 
following note written by Miss Stokes :—“ This great castle, 
one of the largest and strongest in Ireland, is a very fine illus- 
tration of the peculiar character of Irish domestic architecture, 
in which the military fortress and the domestic dwelling -are 
one and the same building. The castles and towers of Ireland 
were, indeed, the only dwelling-houses of the nobility and 
gentry of the country until the sixteenth or seventeenth century. 
Such an architectural style as was developed in France for the 
residences of the gentry, with its carved balconies and pretty 
corner turrets and arcades and quaint gargoyles, never found 
a footing here. A fourteenth-century dwelling-house, such as 
that of Cardinal Jouffroi, is unknown in Ireland of that date. 
This fact is only to be explained by the history of the country, 
its unsettled state and the fact that it was not safe to live in a 
house that was not strongly fortified. The portions of this 
building to which I wish to direct your attention in the first 
instance are those which we may believe to belong to the 
original work of Maurice Fitzgerald in 1170, It is a remark- 


able fact, as stated by the great authority on our Norman | 


architecture, John Henry Parker, of Oxford, that although the 
castle was enlarged at various times, yet while all such addi- 
tions have almost entirely disappeared, the greater part of the 
original work still remains. This may be accounted for by the 
massive character of early Norman masonry. First we have 
the keep, whose walls, 8 feet thick, are still perfect ; second, 
the gatehouse. These two portions belong to the twelfth cen- 
tury. The ground floor of the keep is divided by a wall into 
two large vaulted chambers, with the entrance, now closed, at 
one corner. Above this the first floor is also divided into two 
large rooms, lofty and of fine proportions. They served as the 


And even at the present day many are still | 


chief apartments in the building. There are little chambers in 
the side walls; measuring 8 feet 6 inches long by 4 feet 10 inches 
wide. Mr. Parker thinks that in the storey above this the 


| rooms were still lower and smaller, but in this point he seems 


to be mistaken. | A spiral staircase led to the parapet.” The 


| corner tower and the three round towers were also described. 


The latter were believed to have once carried the vaults of that 
wing of the castle. Their present singularity of effect was the 


| result of their solitary position. 


The members and visitors then proceeded to the college of 
Maynooth. Monsignor Browne, the president, said that it had 
been suggested to him that a few words of explanation touching 


| the history of the college and the objects of interest to be seen 


| Irish Parliament. 


| establishing Catholic education at home. 


in it, would be of interest. The college was now close on one 
hundred years old. It was established in October 1795, by the 
Its establishment was brought about by the 
disastrous condition of things that prevailed at that time on the 
Continent, which had the effect of calling the attention of the 
Government of the country to the great and pressing need of 
It owed its early 
existence to the advocacy of the measure by Edmund Burke 
and Henry Grattan. There was another man of note at the 
time to whose influence Maynooth owed a great deal—it was 
the Duke of Leinster of the day, who went heart and soul into 
the breach. When the Bill passed no place was mentioned in 
the Act as thesite forthe college. Several places were offered, 
but one site was naturally preferred to the others—the present 
site—which was offered to the authorities by the Duke of 
Leinster at a nominal rent. That Duke also assisted at the 


‘laying of the foundation-stone of the college, and it was a 


pleasure to be able to recall at the end of 100 years the kindly 
relations that existed between the authorities of the college at 
that time and’ the then Duke, and to say that those kindly 
relations were maintained at the present time between the 
college and the noble House of Leinster. In its building they 
could almost read its history. The central house was’ first 
built, then the wings, then the other houses. Monsignor 
Browne, in the course of further remarks, stated that just before 
the French Revolution there were 500 English students study- 
ing on the Continent for the priesthood. He then described the 
course of studies in the college, and spoke of the number of its 
students—of the number who afterwards became bishops im 
Ireland or in other countries. He then described the frescoes 
on the walls representing Scriptural subjects. Monsignor 
Browne conducted many of the visitors to the sacristy. The 
members and visitors afterwards went to Carton, where they 
were received by the Duke and Duchess of Leinster. 


GENERAL. 


The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., will preside at next year’s 
meeting of the British Association in Oxford. The meeting of 
1895 will be held in Ipswich. 


A Statue of Robert Burns, by Mr. G. A. Lawson, R.S.A.$ 
was unveiled on Tuesday in the Free Library, Belfast. 


A Partnership. has been arranged between Mr. H. 
Weatherill, architect, Stockton-on-Tees, and , Mr.° Edward 
A. Whipham, the eldest son of Mr. Arthur H. Whipham, of 
Middlesbrough. Mr. Whipham has had the advantage of 
being five years with Mr. Aston Webb. -The practice will in 
future be conducted under the title of Weatherill & Whipham.. 


Mr. J. B. Wilson, of Glasgow, has gained in the com- 
petition for the Union Church, Clydebank ; ‘Mr. J. Miller 
obtained second prize, and Mr. W. Rowan third. © The building 
is to cost 5,500/., and the works are to be commenced without 
delay. 


The Public Park at Dewsbury, known as the Crow Nest 
Park, which contains 76 acres, and which the Corporation 
purchased for 20,000/., has been opened. 


Mr. Joseph F. Walsh has been appointed architect for a 
Board School for 300 children, to be built in the Queensbury 
district of the Northowram School Board, near Halifax, as well 
as architect for Catholic day schools to be built near St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church, Halifax, to accommodate 400. 


The Members of the Birmingham Architectural Associa- 
tion on Saturday afternoon, in company with several builders’ 
foremen and clerks of works, paid a visit to the new branch 
free library at Small Heath, now on the point of completion. 
The building is of red bricks and red terra-cotta, and contains 
a large hall for newspapers and periodicals, with annexes for 
the reference and lending departments. 


The North Infirmary, Cork, has been extended, and the 
additional wards were opened on Monday. The cost was de- 
frayed by a legacy of 28,000/. from the late Lady Combermere, 
who was a daughter of Dr. Gibbings, formerly one of the 
physicians attached to the hospital. 
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THE WEEK. 


Mr. ALBERT Moore, whose death on Monday will be 
bemoaned by all who have an interest in English painting, 


was, like his brother, Mr. Henry Moores, R.A., the marine | 


painter, extremely limited in his range of work. <A very few 
seated figures, generally girls of what the Scotch call the 
“sonsie” type, dressed in flowing draperies, seemed to 
constitute the whole “fruits of his invention.” They might 
be supposed to be Greek, but they really belonged to no 
land or period. Everybody was glad to welcome works 
which as soon as they were seen were recognised as familiar. 
Architects especially enjoyed them, for Mr. ALBERT Moore 
was essentially decorative in his composition. Yet we can- 
not recall one commission which he received for the deco- 
ration of a building. The late Mr. Anson did obtain, we 
believe, some designs from him for the decoration of a 
church, but they were never realised as contemplated. As 
Mr. Moore was only in his fifty-second year it might be 
assumed there was time for an appreciation of his genius 
within the Royal Academy that would be equal to that of 
outsiders, but unfortunately the cancer which seized hold of 
him was too swift in its operations. He was unique in his 
way, and it is not unlikely that hereafter his pictures and 


drawings will be as highly valued by amateurs as those by | 


W. MULLER. 


As the result of a meeting held at Norfolk House 
recently, it is proposed to found: an Anglo-Norman 
Record Society, whose object shall be the printing of the 
early charters and chartularies of Norman and English 
abbeys. In the first instance it is proposed to print monastic 


records from the manuscripts still existing in England and | 


France. The subscription will be two guineas annually, 


and the volumes will be issued only to members and to | 


such public institutions as the council of the society shall 
approve. ‘The movement is supported by, among others, 
the Duke of Norro.k, the- Marquis of ABERGAVENNY, the 


Earl of Crawrorp, the Earl of BELmMorg, the Bishop of | 


OxrorD, Lord AMHERST oF Hackney, Sir G. SITWELL, 
Sir A. Woops, the Earl of ABERDEEN, the Marquis of Burr, 
Earl Percy, Professor MAITLAND, Sir F. PoLiock and the 
Bodleian Library. The publications will be expensive 
transcripts made in France, printed in England and the 
proofs collated in France. 


THE information which Mr. F. L. OLMSTEAD has given 
about the transformation of the grounds where stand the 
numerous buildings of the Chicago Exhibition will surprise 
many people. In every preceding exhibition a dry spot was 
sought ; at Chicago it was considered that approaches by 
water would be a novel feature, and a place that was appa- 
rently more dismal than the Chuzzlewit Eden -was selected. 
To common observation, Mr. OLMsTEAD admits, the ground 
was forbidding. At different periods in the past sand-bars 
had been formed in the lake a few hundred feet from, and 
parallel with, the shore. The landward one of these, 
gradually rising, would at length attain an elevation above 
the surface of the water. There would then be within this 
bar a pool accurately definable as a lagoon. Gradually, in 
this case, lagoons thus formed had been filled nearly to the 
brim with sand drifting from the outer bar, and had been 
turned into: marshes. Thus nine-tenths of the surface of 
the site, or, in fact, all of it that had not been artificially 
made otherwise, consisted of three ridges of beach sand, 
the swales between which were more or less occupied by 
boggy, herbaceous vegetation. The level of the lake from 
the marshes fluctuated, and was expected to rise four feet. 
After the contractors had created channels, islands, roads, &c., 
there was the difficulty of making the place agreeable to the 
sight by clothing several miles ofnewly-made, raw, sandy shores 
with a clean, graceful, intricate, picturesque green drapery, 
varied in tints and pleasing in its shadows and reflections. 
It was necessary to create special collecting agencies for 


gathering the plants required. Mr. Otmsrgeap depended 
mainly on two classes of these—first, willows, chiefly of the 
| shrubby sorts, but in large variety; second, herbaceous, bog 
and waterside plants, principally such as are commonly 
known in America as flags, cat-tails, rushes, irises and pond- 
lilies. Some of these were propagated on the Fair grounds, 
a few were bought from nurserymen and florists ; much the 
larger part was obtained by parties organised and sent out 
for the purpose to various localities on the shores of takes, 
rivers and swamps in Illinois and Wisconsin, Altogether 
there were planted on the shores of the lagoons one 
hundred thousand small willows ; seventy-five large railway 
platform car-loads of collected herbaceous aquatic plants, 
taken from the wild; one hundred and forty thousand 
other aquatic plants, largely native and Japanese irises, and 
two hundred and eighty-five thousand ferns and other 
perennial herbaceous plants. The whole number of plants 
transplanted to the ground has been a little over a million. 
If the exhibition has been a financial failure, the cause is 
not to be found in any of the departments that were 
engaged in raising the buildings or preparing the grounds. 


Tue Education Department are desirous of ascer- 
taining whether, and how far, the conditions which now 
prevail in elementary schools under the Department can be 
shown to exercise an injurious effect upon the eyesight of 
the scholars, and if they are found to have such effect, how 
improvement can best be introduced. It is proposed to 
hold an inquiry in ordinary, if possible, to establish what 
rules should be laid down for the guidance of school 
managers respecting the lighting of the schoolrooms, whether 
natural or artificial, and their position with respect to the 
points of the compass, and to surrounding buildings ; the 
slope and height of desks, the relation of the seats to the 
desks, and the position of the desks in relation to the light, 
and other matters that are supposed to give rise to the 

revalence of defective eyesight. 


DiFFICULTIES have arisen in connection with the con- 
struction of the new cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, and the works in consequence are suspended. 
It was anticipated that the whole site was a bed of rock, 
but it has been discovered that about the place where the 
lofty tower and spire were to be erected the rock has be- 


| come decomposed, and is unsuited for carrying so large a 


| mass of masonry. 


The defects of the ground extend for a 


depth of 40 feet, and may reach a far lower level. There 


| was much opposition to the choice of site, and one about 


200 feet to the south was deemed more eligible. Whether 
a stable foundation can be found has to be ascertained. 
One thing seems to be certain, that the corner-stone, which 
was laid with much ceremony, will not be within the limits 
of the cathedral. 


Ir appears that one hundred and thirty-three sets of 
designs have been sent for the proposed City Hall, New 
York. The assessors appointed by the Municipal Buildings 
Commission are Mr. R. M. Hunt, Mr. N. Le Brun and 
Professor W. R. Ware. According to Architecture and 


| Building, four parcels of plans reached the Comptroller’s 


Office after noon on September 1, the time fixed for the 
closing of the competition. ‘The architects were informed 
in order that they might offer their excuses to the Com- 
mission. The plans of F. H. Roperts came in forty minutes 
late, and he told the Commission that the delay was due 
to the fact that the package was so big that his messenger 
was not allowed to use the elevated trains or street-cars, 
and had to walk to the Comptroller’s office. This excuse 
was deemed sufficient and, on motion of the City Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Roperts’s plans were admitted. The plans of 
Messrs. HOEFER & DRISCHLER were one hour and thirty- 
five minutes late ; they were admitted because the portfolio 
arrived late. Mr. J. W. Roos also had an acceptable ex- 
cuse. A plan from Peoria, Ill., was four days late and was 


rejected, 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF ARCHITECTURE:" 


HRONOLOGY should have a relation to history not 
unlike that of triangulation to, surveying. As long 
as we concern ourselves about the past (which is not neces- 
sarily a duty), it is as well to have as many exact dates as 
possible. We know, however, that surveys, both on a large 
and small scale, have been conducted without much regard 
to the accuracy of the angles—the English) parish or tithe 
maps are a notorious example—and_ histories -have been 
produced in all lands in which independence. has been 
exercised in the choice of dates. 

In the history of architecture the indifference; is pecu- 
liarly manifest. As a rule people make more fuss. about 
luxuries than about necessities, and 
the latter. Painters and sculptors appear to have been 
always favourites with the makers of records, as they are at 
present with the journalists. 
instance, to insure that posterity should know 
Florence turned out to accompany CiMaBur’s picture to 
the. church of St. Maria Novella, and a street. through 
which the procession passed became known in consequence 
as Borgo Allegri, or joyful place. We do not learn that the 
Dominican monks who built the church received much 
honour from the citizens or 
To have Magrster lapidum inscribed on his tomb was the 


that all 


5 2 c 4 
utmost an architect could hope for in the thirteenth century, 


and the privilege was not always allowed. The acceptance 
of buildings as commonplace objects is shown by the 
surprise of commentators at the condescension of DANTE 
when, he mentioned “ mio bel San Giovanni,” and we 
if the great poet could give a history of the Baptistery. 
As a consequence people did not realise that at a future 
time there would be more interest attached to their build- 


ings, and they did not trouble themselves about setting up | 


inscriptions which would reveal when and by whom the 
works were conducted. 

In the new volume on the 
Mr. TavENoR Parry utilises his talent as a draughtsman 
by giving a few sketches ‘as examples of the manner in 
which the recorded dates of buildings, &c., have frequently 


been preserved.” The examples unfortunately relate 
to the “ &c.” rather than to buildings. Among them 
are two tombs, letters from an illuminated manuscript, 
a capital without a date, a panel supposed to relate 
to the consecration of a bishop, masons’ marks as 
usual without dates, a lectern and a bell; so that out 
of the seventeen not more than four, if so many, would 


be accepted ina law court as evidence of the erection of | 


buildings. The proportion being from picked examples is 
in excess of what is to be observed in Europe. Mr. Parry, 
whose inténtions are laudable, does not serve either archi- 
tecture or chronology by obscuring disagreeable facts. The 
Medizval arid Renaissance architects and builders were as 
modest and indifferent to fame as their successors, and they 
did not cut their names or the years they adorned in stone. 
Their patrons were not troubled. by the neglect, and thus 
all parties connected with the majority of buildings have 
had to suffer the common doom and to be forgotten. 
Fortunately for them, 
resembled other men. 


The obscurity which surrounds the subject can hardly | 


be more plainly exemplified than by glancing at the figures 
which represent the chronology of the Roman buildings. 


The period selected by Mr. Parry to work in is associated | 
That. building | 
It is needless to say that | 


with the history of St. Peter’s 
supplies definite limits to him. 
the church never exercised much influence on architecture, 
for however exacting the Roman Court might be in matters 
relating to doctrines or rites, they never put forth their 
basilica as a model for imitation. Some modern Ultra- 
montanists would probably like to see reductions of St. 


in Rome. 


Peter’s in all the towns and villages of the world, but that | 


sort of zeal is unauthorised. _ However, it is remarkable 
that, in spite of all the changes of the whirligig of time, 
there should be still one building that has possessed an 
universal interest for neatly sixteen hundred years, and 


* The Chronology of Medieva! and Renaissance Architecture ; a 
Date Book of Architectural Art from the Building of the Ancient 
Basilica of St. Peter’s, Rome, to the Consecration of the present Church. 
By J. Tavenor Parry. London: John Murray. 


buildings are among | 


No time was lost, to take one | 


promotion from their superiors. | 


doubt | 


chronology of architecture | 


they were not troubled because they | 


Mr. Paves cues is agen To ec the 
period covered by the book—that is, between a.D. 306, 
the date given for the commencement of St. Peter's, and 
A.D. 1506, when the foundations proposed by BRaMANniz 
were laid—there are five entries. They relate to the building 
of a tower, damage ‘done by Saracens, the execution of a 
mosaic, the opening of a door, and the erection of a tomb. 
Could a British juryman, much less a builder or an archi- 
tect’s pupil, imagine that during twelve hundred years no 
more noteworthy operation was carried out? Here we 
have. a church which exercised a sort of sway over 
Christendom, which imagination surrounded with celestial 


supposed to be obtainable, and a TANNHAUSER could hope 
for protection against VENUS, 

O heiliger Vater, Papst Urkan, 

Du kannst ja binden und losen ! 

Errette micn von der H6'lenqual 

Und von der Macht des Boseu ! 


and 
suppliants did nothing for the old basilica ? 


In those days 


such expenditure at St. Peter's. 
outside the Walls. 

The Basilica of St. 
| achino erected.” 


Agnese built,” and “a.p. 1614, Bald- 


MINIs additions to the church, but a thousand, years 
hardly pass without much being done to a building that 
was dedicated to so popular a saint.. There was a church 
on the site to which probably the ‘mosaic of the tribune 
belonged, and an early 
building, but the existing church does not convey the im- 
| pression of seyenth-century characteristics, yet of the trans- 
formations there are no records. 


strated that a great part of it dates from a remote age, but the 
earliest incident Mr. Parry mentions is ‘the setting up of 
the Savelli tomb in 1260. 


| been dedicated to BaccHus and Pomona. 
the upper and original part, there is no certainty about the 
designer. 
AGOSTINO and ANGELO of Sienna as to G1ioTTo. 
entry is about the mosaics of the tomb, and the last one 
says ‘windows, cornices, &c.,” 


Aracceli. 
| from A.D. 432 to A.D. 1295; in St. Paul’s from a.p. 386 to 
A.D. 1070. There is only one item given from the history 
| of St. Georgio in Velatro, viz. the building in 4.D. 682, but, 


exterior, it has been transformed since that time. St. Cost- 
anza is another church of which there is nothing related 


A.D. 1254. 
| ends as have been cast up than it is to prepare: the basis of 
a survey by the aid of a few fixed points. 
of course, say we ought to be thankful for the information, 
such as it is ; but supposing we do not care about mosaics, 
or tombs, but about construction, how are we to find what 
we require in his pages ? 

When we go out of Rome the “chronology” does 
not improve. ‘lhe first place that appears in the index is 
Aachen, and we are informed that the choir of the Minster 
was begun in 1353. But there were five centuries pre- 
ceding that time during which building works were in 


progress. Why is that part of the history to be blotted out ? 
Ancona is, however, in a worse position. Since the 


eleventh century the cathedral of St. Ciriaco has crowned 
the height where stood the Temple of Venus which 
Juvenat mentioned in his fourth satire. The citizens 
believe it is equal to the cathedral of Pisa. Mr. Parry 
appears to consider a line would be wasted on that building 
or any other in Ancona. The omissions of places are, 
however, more inexplicable than the gaps between the 
; dates. There is no explanation afforded in the preface 


| properties, where peace for many troubled souls was alone 


there was no fear about the excess of painting the lily, or’ 
adding adornment to adornment in churches, yet apparentty ’ 
the genius of chronology turned her notice away trom all 


so chronology does not: 
enlighten us to any extent about the famous church of” 
As regards St. Maria Maggiore, we have to skip. 


can we suppose that all the royal and powerful 


The next Roman church in Mr. Parrv’s list is St. Agnese 
He has two entries about it, “A.D. 625, | 


Mr.*PARRY may consider he was wise in’ 


| his limitation, for he has been saved from noticing BoRRo-' 
could’ 


character was given to the new - 


The explorations by the : 
Irish Franciscans at the church of Aracceli have demon- - 


This is a compound work, for” 
the lower part is an antique sarcophagus which might have * 
Limited as is’ 


With as much probability it can be assigned to” 
The next: 


judging from the appearance of the building, especially the’ 


by Mr. Parry, except the consecration of the baptistery 1n 
It is no more possible to make out useful 
| information about ancient buildings from such odds and | 


Mr. Parry will, | 
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why certain buildings should not be reckoned as examples | 
of architectural art. Among the rejected are the Castle of 
Amboise, the monastic buildings of Batalha, allin Besancon, 
Cartmel Priory, the Chateau of Coucy, all in Dol, Eltham, 


all in Gouda, The Hague, Zutphen, Honfleur, Lancaster, 
Andelys, Langres, Leyden and Maestricht, Melrose and 


other Scottish abbeys, Pol de Leon, San Gimignano, Sara- 
gossa, all in Trieste and Urbino, St. Zeno in Verona, the 
Cathedral of Viterbo, BRaMante’s church of La Quercia, and 
the Old Church or ‘Odin’s Temple” in Upsala. ‘Two 
churches which we are quite sure none of our readers 
can recall are mentioned under the head of Caprarola, 
but the remarkable villa which ViGNoLA designed, 
and which scandalised St. CHARLES BoRROMEO by its 
splendour, was evidently considered as unworthy 
Mr. Parry’s notice. In Paris the Hotel de Ville and th 
Hotel de Cluny, in Rouen the Hotel de Bourgtherou lde, in 
Burgos the Casa de Miranda, are also to be included in 
the crowd of outcasts we have noted. Of late the Christian 
churches of Athens have obtained unusual attention from 
archeologists. The name of the city is not discernible 
among the pages. 

As regards the accuracy of the dates we cannot discuss 
it at any lengt h. We endeavoured to suggest to the reader 
when starting that there are no adequate materials for pre- 
paring a chronology of architecture during the long period 
of fifteen centuries. Compilers meekly “follow compile rs 
without questioning the authority for the figures, and in that 
way not only are errors perpetuated, but so many theories 
are based on them that people do not care about exactness. 
One of the consequences is the number of cases in which 
buildings are said to have been erected in a remarkably 
brief period in order that they may agree with the dates 
assigned for them. One or two cases may be noted. The 
church of St. Francis at Assisi is said in Mr. Parry’s book, 
as in many others, to have been commenced in A.D. 1228 
and completed in two years, It is not 


mine what was meant by ‘“ completion ” cum- 


under the cir 
be satisfied with providing a shelter for the body of their 
founder, who died in 1226. But VALEry, following local 
traditions, declares that not only the church but the con- 
ventual buildings were raised in two years :—“ This immense 


pile of buildings, formerly animated with thousands of 
monks, was erected in two yéars, from 1228 to 1230.” And 


as if so large an amount of construction was not sufficient to 
excite men’s wonder, he tells us about the reproaches which 
were raised by the magnificence of the buildings, which 
were not in conformity with the Franciscan rules. Now, if 


of 


for that and similar authorities from whom he has drawn 
his chronology, it might be safer if he relied, as we do, on 
the reports of the Commission des Monuments Historiques 
when treating of French buildings. It is true the hesitation 
of the architects when there are doubts would not answer 
so well for chronological tables as the confident assertion of 
bookmakers, but in the end architectural study would be the 
gainer. 

As we have noticed terms which appear too 
the execution of a building, it is only fair that 
examine a compensating case where the length of time 
creates a puzzle. According to Mr. Parry, the Duomo of 
Pisa was begun by BuscHETrIo in 1016, and he g ves as his 
authority “'T. T. Bury, ‘Rudimentary Architecture.’” 
Next we have in the year 1064 “The Duomo consecrated,” 


short for 
we should 


GaL_y KnicuT being the authority; while in 1068 the 
works are said to be still in progress. In 1113 we again 
| have “The Duomo consecrated.” There is no doubt the 


we assume with KuGLER and BurcKHARDT that the works | 


were commenced in 1218, then completion in 1230 would 
appear reasonable, and we might suppose that the obnoxious 
grandeur was not undertaken, if contemplated, until after 
the saint’s death. 

The value of the two years’ period, which 
common in the accounts of Medizval buildings, has been 
tested to some extent at Laon. Under the year a.p. 1114 
Mr. Parry records, “Laon Cathedral consecrated Sep- 
tember 6,” and then, move suo, the building becomes eclipsed 
until A.D. 1419, when we read, ‘‘ Laon taken by the English 
and damaged.” It should have been stated that on 
April 25, 1112, some of the people of Laon invaded the 
palace and massacred Bishop Gaupry and his archdeacon. 
The cathedral and also the palace were set on fire and 
the flames consumed also a part of Laon.  Subscrip- 
tions were raised in England as well as in France to repair 
the damage, and on September 5, 1114, the cathedral was 
dedicated by the Archbishop of Retms, it is said, in the 
presence of 200,000 people. 
building was not the cathedral which is now familiar to 
students of architecture. But assuming the plans coincided, 
we have the high authority of M. BceswiLLWaALp for believ- 
ing that it was “matériellement impossible” to raise and 
cover a building of the size in two years. All that was 
likely to have been attempted was to repair some of the 
damage caused by the fire. This is further proved by the 
fact that the walls had to be taken down in less than a cen- 
tury (Mr. Parry of course ignores such an event), and to 
rebuild the cathedral, when the style that was then in vogue 
was adopted. Mr. Parry will say he has TowNseNp’s 
“Manual of Dates” on his side, but with all our reverence 


It is needless to say the new | 


is not un- | 


stances, and it might be concluded that the monks would | of the kind 


history of the cathedral is obscure. It is supposed to have 
been erected in the glow of excitement after the Pisans had 
obtained a victory over the Saracens at Palermo, which, 
according to the history books, took place in 1063 

Accorc lingly that date, or the next year, is put down for the 
beginning of the works. Ga tty KniGHT’s “consecration” 
might, therefore, mean the ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion-stone. From the facade we learn how “this wonderful 
and most worthy work” was carried out by Master 
RaINaLpbus, but whether the inscription means the whole 
work or only the facade cannot be determined. At any 
rate, he must have been an important man to win such a 
record. In the church there a monument of another 
mysterious individual who was associated with the works 
and was known as BuscHEeTrTo. What part he took is 
unknown, but it related that he invented machines 
which ten young girls could raise weights which 
otherwise needed thousand oxen to move. We 


18 


1S 


a 


easy now to deter- | might suppose that he was the engineer and RaINALD 


the architect for the building, and with an experiment 
two able men would be required. The’ 
question then arises, Is there any early authority for the 
theory that BuscHETTO was the original architect, and that 
the works were wy operation from 1016? Pisa was 
prosperous, and if the works were commenced in that year 
why were they suspended? If BuscHetTo acted as archi- 
tect at the Weenie was he likely to co-operate with 
RAINALD fifty years afterwards? We must not, however, 

bore our readers | dy attempting to point out any ane of 
the difficulties which arise in one’s mind when we glance 
over Mr. Parry’s pages. A book of dates should be 
above all suspicion of doubt, and, unfortunately, his 

better fitted to create than to remove them. ‘The attempt 
to correct the shortcomings of the book will not be without 


iS 


use to the student, for it is well for him to realise that a 
chronology of architecture is not to be accomplished by a 
mechanical abstraction of dates from authorities who 
abstracted them in turn. It will be only by the earnest co- 


operation of any architects at home and abroad that a 
book of the kind will attain a tolerable amount of 
accuracy. 


ST. ENOCH’S CHURCH, GLASGOW. 


PETITION was lately presented to the Presbytery by 
i the minister and elders of St. Enoch’s Church, Glasgow, 
calling attention to the condition of the fabric and the want of 
proper accommodation for worship. On the 2oth inst. an 
official visit was made by the representatives of the Churches 
Committee and other authorities. The following report of 
Messrs. William Robertson, C.E., and John Honeyman, 
A.R.S.A., on the building was read :— 

On the 3rd inst. we received from the Rev. Mr. Brown, the 
convener of the comnmittee on St. Enoch’s Church, an excerpt 
from the minutes of the Presbytery of Glasgow appointing us 
to visit the church and report on (1) the stability and security 
of the fabric; (2) assuming that the structure be found 
sufficient in these respects, on the repairs and alterations 
deemed needful to make the church a convenient and comfort- 
able place of worship. We have on several occasions made 
minute examinations of the building and of the operations of 
the Subway Company below it. Messrs. Simpson & Wilson, 
the company’s engineers, also kindly allowed us to make a 
copy of the plan and section of the subway at and adjoining 
the church, a reduced copy of which is hereto annexed. A 
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ground plan of the church is also annexed, on which is shown 
the’ points damaged and alluded to in the following report. 
Not having examined the building before the Subway Comi- 
pany commenced their operations, the report takes cognisance 
of all the damage appearing at present ; but we consider that 
all the material damage exhibited has recently taken place and 
nas been caused by the company’stunnelling operations under it. 
The subway is 20 feet under the surface at the north front of 
the church, and at the south front 25 feet. It consists of two 
cylindrical tunnels, each 12 feet in diameter and from 4 to 
6 feet apart. They are lined with cast-iron plates, each 4 feet 


long, 14 feet broad and % of an inch in thickness; the | 


flanges are 6 inches deep, and the plates have a hole in their 
centre about an inch in diameter, through which 
grouting is injected to fill up any open space behind the plate. 
The joints of the plates are made with dry white pine slips, 


cement | 


which are tightly bolted between each plate, and when the | 
water pressure from the subsoil reaches them it swells the | 


timber and makes it watertight. The tunnel under the church 
is perfectly dry, but as it descends towards the Clyde, at the 
rate of 1 in 19, the joints of the plates begin 10 sweat. 
increases in several instances to ia continual dropping ; the 
tightness of the joints, however, prevents the passage of the 
subsoil, which is sharp sand under the church, not by any 
means very fine or muddy. The church is 94 feet in length 
and 60 feet in breadth, not including the portico on its north or 
the apse on its south front. There have been recent move- 
ments of the foundations of the building on all sides. 
inner wells of the staircase at each side of the spire have been 
rent, and the stones of the stair landings drawn asunder. The 


outer angies of the north wall have been cracked and opened | 


up, especially near the base. The west wall about 20 feet from 
the north corner has been seriously injured, being cracked from 
top to bottom ; a similar injury has occurred about the same 
distance from the south corner, and a crack in a corresponding 
position on the east side. At the south end of the church, 
where the subway is deepest, greater damage has been done 
to the building; the whole gable, including the apse, is 
evidently off the perpendicular, and inclines outward. ' This 
is shown by the fractures in the south windows on the 
east and west side walls of the church, and by their 
separation from the galleries in the interior. The plaster- 
» work of the arches of the upper tier of windows, and of the 
groined arches in the lower tier, and in the ceiling under 
the principals of the rcof is also cracked. We are of opinion, 
however, that this has been caused by the outward movement 
of the south gable, and not by any movement of the side walls 
of the church. The apse has been more seriously damaged 
than any other part of the building; the walls have been rent 
and fractured from the top to the bottom, and the roof also has 
been affected, as at one of the visits the rain was found dropping 
from the ceiling. Weare of opinion that, as it stands, the 
building is neither stable nor secure, but that it is quite possible 
to restore it to something like its original condition in these 
respects by the following means. The apse walls, the south 
gable and about 20 to 25 feet of the east and west side walls of 
the church should be taken down to the foundation ; lay a bed 
of concrete at least 2 feet thick under the foundation, and re- 
build the whole as at present, binding the new into the old 
masonry in a substantial manner. The serious fracture of the 
wall at the north windew of the west front should be carefully 
repaired in such a manner as to restore the bond of the wall ‘at 
that point, and, if necessary, be partially taken down and re- 
built, and be tied or bound to the inner wall. The junction 
of the inner walls with the outer walls should be exposed, 
and, where practicable, all the openings and spaces be filled up. 
The steps and plats in both staircases have also been shaken. 
The Jatter will have to be secured by an iron strap on their 
underside, and either supported by a light iron column from 
the floor or by a bracket from the inner wall. (At present 
these plats are really unsafe.) The doorways have got twisted, 
and the doors do not open or shut. They will require to be 
renewed or repairec. All the loose and cracked plaster-work 
should be str.pped from the remaining walls and ceilings, and 
restored, along with the portions of the cornice that have been 
broken or in any way damaged. We are of opinion that it 
would be premature to carry out the operations above detailed 
at present, as all risk of further injury is not yet past. We 
therefore advise that nothing should be done towards the 
restoration of the walls till the works connected with the sub- 
way station (which is only 4o yards distant from the church) 
are completed, and until the subway has been completed across 
the river. There should be evidence that the movement of the 
foundations has entirely ceased before anything is done in the 
way of repairs necessary to secure the permanent stability of 
the fabric. In answer to the second query we have therefore 
to report that, if the foregoing repairs are properly carried out 
and completed in a tradesmanlike manner, and the interior of 
the church cleaned and the wood and ironwork painted and a 
sufficient heating apparatus introduced, we are of opinion that 
the church would be a comfortable place of worship. 


This | 


The | 


| neer, and was dated September It. 


Mr. Robertson said he had néthing very material to add to 
the report. From what he had seen that’ day, however, and 
also at the beginning of the week, he was of opinion that the 
movement still continued. At present the church was not un- 
safe, but it was not stable, and the consequence was that any 
repairs made upon it just now might in the course of six months 
or twelve months or a year or two require to be done over 
again. 

Mr. Honeyman said that he concurred with Mr. Robertson 
in his remarks. With reference to the tower, he would like to 
add that in his opinion it had subsided slightly since the date 
of their previous meeting. He was of opinion, although he had 
not proof of it, that the tower must be leaning towards the 
church to some extent. He entirely concurred with regard to 
the inexpediency of executing permanent repairs on the church 
at the present time. j 

The following paragraph was afterwards added to Messrs. 
Robertson and Honeyman’s report :—“ We have to-day again, 
along with a committee of the Presbytery of Glasgow, inspected 
St. Enoch’s Church, and we adhere to what we have stated in 
the foregoing report, with the addition that in our opinion there 
are since the date of the previous report indications that the 
tower has appreciably subsidec, but we cannot say that the 
movement has ceased.” 

Messrs. Robertson and Honeyman then made oath as to 
the accuracy of their report. : 

Bailie Brechin stated that the Churches Committee of the 
Corporation had considered Messrs. Robertson and Honey- 
man’s report, and had instructed their officials to make a 
further examination of the church. This had been done and 
reports prepared by them, and copies of these would now be 
given to the Presbytery. 

The first report was by Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, the city engi- 
Mr. M‘Donald stated that 
he had read the report of Messrs. Robertson and Honeyman 
very carefully, and had subsequently made a further examina- 
tion of the church. His opinion that the church was in a stable 
condition had not been changed. 

The foliowing report by Mr. Robert Murdoch, builder ; Mr. 
M‘Donald, city engineer ; Mr. White, master of works; and 
Mr. Thos. Nisbet, assistant master of works, and dated Sep- 
tember 19, was also read :— 

““ We, as requested, have examined the above building, and 
taken plumbings of the walls, and find that they are practically 
perpendicular, with the exception of the circular part of the 
south wall, which is 3+ inches off the vertical at its ex- 
treme southern point. The arch stones of the windows 
are drawn at the joints and the wall underneath is cracked. 
The north, east and west walls of the church also are fractured 
at several places, as formerly reported, but the stability of the 
fabric is not impaired by this or by the condition of the circular 
wall. referred to. In order, however, to remove any possible 
cause of apprehension it may be well that the more defective 
stones be taken out and new stones inserted, thoroughly bonded 
to the old walls. In executing the repair of the circular part of 
the south wall a portion will require to be taken down and 
rebuilt. We exposed the wall on the west side of the church 
under the fracture at the north window and find that the crack 
there goes down to the bottom of the foundation. We also 
examined the base of the east wall at the south window and 
found that the fracture there does not go below the pavement. 
The foundations of the church, which are of large proportions, 
and extend to an average depth of 8 feet 6 inches below tre 
level of the pavement are, in our opinion, of quite sufficient 
strength. The steps and plats of the stairs should be secured 
and the plaster-work, where defective, taken down and made 
good, and the church cleaned and painted, as formerly advised. 
When the above work is done the building will be restored to a 
condition fit for permanent occupation, as any further subsi- 
dences are, in our opinion, not to be feared.” 

Mr. Paton remarked that both sides were agreed that by 
certain repairs the church could be made a comfortable place 
of worship. 

Rev. Mr. Brown: But there is a very great divergence as to 
the amount of the repairs. 

Bailie Guthrie said the difficulty was as to who was to 
make the first move. 

Rev. Mr. Brown: There will be no honour lost in making 
the first move. 

Bailie Guthrie: I hope it will come from St. Enoch’s, then. 

Bailie Brechin said he could not admit that there had been 
delay on the part of the Churches Committee. Some hard 
things had been said on that point, but the circumstances were 
these—they had a report from their own advisers as to the 
condition of the building, but the “Presbytery wished to get an 
independent report, but had delayed in getting it. It had been 
got now and they would have something to act upon now. 

Bailie Guthrie said that what he would suggest would be 
that they should look at this matter as business men. They 
might doubt whether it’ was expedient to repair the church or 
not, but the question was, How much’ would the Presbytery 
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take to remove the church from the site and build another ? 
Let them come forward, with some proposal and the Churches 
Committee would consider it. 

Mr. M‘Intyre said that the other side of the matter was 
this :—Here was a church that had been shut for two years. 
There was a duty on the magistrates to provide church accom- 
modation, and the question was, What did they propose to do? 

Bailie Brechin: Supposing we were to act upon the advice 
of our engineers, we would say repair the church. Speaking 
personally, I would rejoice to see the church removed to another 


site, 
Dr. Watt : Would you not get your committee to say as 


much ? 


Bailie Brechin : If an amicable arrangement is to be arrived | 


at, there must be give and take on both sides. 

Dr. Watt pointed out that the Presbytery adhered to the 
opinion which had been repeatedly urged on the Town Council, 
that it was desirable to remove the church from its present 
Site. 

Bailie Brechin: The terms? 

Bailie Guthrie said that they wanted to know the terms, so 
that they might go forward to consider the matter. 

Bailie Brechin said that unless something definite was come 
to on this matter, the Town Council would most likely carry 
out the advice of their officials. 

Rev. Mr. Brown: And, in that case not a single member of 
the congregation would enter the church. 

Bailie Guthrie : We are willing to repair the church, but we 
do not want to repair it if you are moderate in your demands as 
to removal, 

Rev. Mr. Brown: And if it was repaired I can assure you 
that very few of the people would come in. 

Bailie Guthrie: We have nothing to do with the people 
coming in. 

Rey. Mr. Brown: Unless there is some sort of certainty that 
the place is safe, the people won’t come in. 


THE LATE THOMAS HAWKSLEY, C.E. 


HE death occurred on Saturday of Mr. Thomas Hawksley, 
F.R.S., one of the most eminent and best-known civil 
engineers of the present day. According to the 7zes, he was 
born at Northampton in 1807, and began practice at an early 
age, being appointed about 1830 to construct waterworks in 
his native town. In 1852 he removed to London, where he had 


stood for a long period at the head of that branch of the pro- | 


fession having to do. with water and gas supply, and with 
drainage and hydraulic works. generally. His practice in this 
‘line had been so large that it would be impossible to give here 
even a summary of his works. He himself was accustomed to 
say that he had constructed above one hundred and fifty wa‘er- 


works, many of the largest character, and that there were no | 
| Sanitation. 


important towns in Great Britain, and indeed very few great 
Cities in the civilised world, in regard to which he had not been, 
professionally consulted in some way or other: All that can be 
done here is to indicate briefly some of the more prominent 
matters in which he has rendered public service. 

Among the waterworks he constructed, about 1850, for 

Liverpool the Rivington Pike works (then considered the 
largest in existence) for obtaining a supply from hil!s twenty- 
two miles distant ; and he was more recently connected with 
the still greater work of bringing to the same town water from 
the sources of the Severn in North Wales. Other towns sup- 
plied from high gathering grounds were Leeds, Leicester, 
Sheffield, Huddersfield, the Weardale district (including Dur- 
ham), Rochdale, Barnsley, Bury, Merthyr and Bridgetown 
(Barbados). Among the towns supplied by pumping were 
Darlington, Stockton, Middlesbrough, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Derby, Yarmouth, Sunderland, York, Southport, Cambridge, 
Coventry, Oxford, Worcester, Cheltenham, Boston, Lowestoft, 
Stockholm and Altona. At the time of his death he had large 
extensions in hand for many of the towns above named, as 
well as for Newcastle-on-Tyne and Bristol. 
_ The number of gasworks. constructed by him is very large, 
including those for Nottingham, Derby, Sunderland, Cam- 
bridge, Lowestoft and Bombay, and among the towns in which 
he designed the sewerage arrangements may be mentioned 
Birmingham, Worcester, Hertford, Windsor, Whitehaven and 
Aylesbury. 

Although it was not strictly within his province as an engi- 
neer, he is gratefully remembered at Nottingham for his erection 
of a cholera hospital there in 1832, and for having at a later 
time promoted and carried through a measure for the enclosure 
‘of lands, which facilitated great extensions of the town, 

Mr. Hawksley had the great merit of being the first to sug- 
‘gest and to carry into practice the system of ‘ constant service” 
in water supply. This system has been one of the greatest 
benefits ever conferred on urban populations, as it has combined 
the most free and ample supply with the almost perfect repres- 


| Thames. 


sion of waste, and with greatly improved sanitary conditions. - 
When he was about to construct his first water undertaking at 
Nottingham he saw the evils of the old intermittent plan, and 
resolved to endeavour to.effect the change: ‘The difficulties 
were considerable, but by ingenuity and perseverance they 
were overcome; and from the day. in 1832, when he, as a 
youthful engineer, first turned on the water there, it has never 
ceased to flew, direct and pure, into the houses of the inhabit- 
ants. The system has ever since been advocated and adopted 
by him, often in the face of powerful and obstinate opposition, 
and it is now considered. a necessary condition in all well- 
supplied towns. He was accustomed to speak of his work in 
this matter with great satisfaction and pride. He also took 
great interest in all matters relating to sanitation. He gave 
important evidence on a Government sanitary inquiry as early 
as 1848, and for years afterwards entered warmly into discus- 
sions on the subject. After the establishment of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works there arose futher controversies as to 
the arrangements for the Metropolitan Main Drainage, and in 
1857 Mr. Hawksley was appointed, in conjunction with Mr. 
Bidder and Mr. (aiterwards Sir) Joseph Bazalgette, to study 
and report on the subject. The works were carried out ac- 
cording to their proposa!s. In 1868 he gave valuable evidence 
before the Royal Cummission on Water Supply, presided over 
by the Duke of Richmond, and in 1883 he appeared similarly 
before another Royal Commission on the purification of the 
As late as 1892 he was examined by another Royal 
Commission on the Metropolitan Water Supply, and a tew 
days before his death he had the satis‘action of reading in their 
report a confirmation of his often-expressed opinions in favour 
of the Thames as a source for the London water supply. 

A very large portion of his time was occupied by a kind of 
business necessarily arising out of large. engineering under- 
takings, namely, attending and giving technical evidence on 
Parliamentary and other inquiries, arbitrations, valuations of 
works for sale or transfer, and so’on. He was_an excellent 
witness, not only on account of the clearness of his evidence, 


| but from the well-known independence of his character, which 


gave especial weight to the opinions he expressed. He had, 
moreover, by long experience and acute wbservation, made 
himself so well acquainted with legal forms and proceedings 
that his judgment on these points was always respected even 
by professional lawyers. He was, too, a good mathematician, 
and established many useful formu!z for professional purposes. 
He was the earliest in this country to adopt, for practical uses, 
certain new hydraulic principles discovered by French physicists, 
the results of which, as applied by him to a proposed colossal 
culvert for a midland town, somewhat astonished his _pro- 
fessional brethren. He was a clever and lucid writer, and his 
reports and addresses were usually full of original matter and 
admirable in style. One address in particular, delivered by 
him as Presiaent of the Health Department of the, Social 
Science Association at Liverpool in October 1876, was espe- 
cially remarkable for its happy application of statistics to 


Mr. Hawksley was one of the oldest members of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, which he joined in April 1840. 
He took great interest in its affairs, and was elected member of 
council in 1853 and vice-president in 1863. In December 1871 
he was chosen as president, an office which he filled for two 
years. He established at this time the annual conversazione at 
South Kensington, to which ladies were admitted. It remained 
popular for many years. He was also President of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 1876-77, and was one 
of the founders and the first President ot the Gas Institute. 
He belonged to other technical bodies, and in June 1878 he 
received the great scientinc honour of election into the Royal 
Society. He was also awarded at various tines decorations 
from the Sovereigns of Austria, Sweden, Denmaik and Brazil 
for services rendered to them. 

In 1887 a great mark of .respect was paid him by his many 
friends in the engineering and legal professions on his reaching 
the age of eighty. A subscription was got up to present him 
with his portrait, painted by Herkomer, and on his birthday a 
deputation called on him, when the present was announced in 
an eloquent address by Sir Richard Webster, then Attorney- 
General, to which Mr. Hawksley repiied with much feeling. 

During the years following, with the aid of his son, who has 

been his partner since the year 1866, his strong constitution 
enabled him to keep up his work, even out of doors, almost as 
regularly as before. . but at last the natural decay due to his 
years told upon him, and, after a week’s acute illness, he quietly 
passed away on the 23rd inst. at the ripe age of eiylity-six 
years. 
During his long professional career Mr. Hawksley fre- 
quently rendered signal service to young engineers ot ability 
by his thoughtful recommendations tu positions of responsibility; 
whilst in a quiet way his purse was often open to the needy and 
struggling. As an employer he was generous to a degree, and 
his character for strict uprightness and justice was conspicuous 
to all. 
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: TESSERZ:. 
Intzrior of Cairere Houses. 


{> general there is on the ground-floor an apartment called a 
‘“mandarah,” in which male visitors are received. This 
has a wide wooden-grated window, or two windows of this kind 
next the court. A small part of the floor, extending from the 
door to the opposite side of the room, is 6 or 7 inches lower 
than the rest ; this part is called the “ durkd’ah.” In a hand- 
some house the “ durka’ah” of the “ mandar’ah” is paved with 
white and black marble and little pieces of fair red tile, inlaid 
in complicated and tasteful patterns, and has in the centre a 
fountain (called “faskeryeh”) which plays into a small shallow 
pool, laid with coloured marbles, &c., like the surrounding 
pavement. The water which falls from the fountain is drained 
off from the pool bya pipe. There is generally, fronting the 
door at the end of the “durkd’ah,” a shelf of marble or of 
common stone, about 4 feet high, called a “suffeh,” supported 
by two or more arches or by a single arch, under which are 
placed utensils in ordinary use, such as perfuming vessels and 
the basin and ewer which are used for washing before and after 
meals and for the ablution preparatory to prayer; water- 
bottles, coffee-cups, &c., are placed upon the “ suffeh.” In 
handsome houses the arches of the “suffeh” are faced with 
marble and tile, and sometimes the wall over it, to the height 
of about 4 feet or more, is also cased with similar materials, 
partly with large upright slabs, and partly with small pieces, 
like the “durkd’ah.” The raised part of the floor of the room 
is called “luwdn” (a corruption of “el-uwdn,” which signifies 
“any raised place to sit upon” and also “a palace”). Every 
person slips off his shoes on the “ durkd’ah” before he steps 
upon the “luwdn.” The latter is generally paved with common 
stone and covered with a mat in summer and a carpet over the 
mat in winter, and has a mattress and cushions placed against 
each of its three walls composing what is called a “ duwan,” or 
divan, The mattress, which is generally about 3 feet wide and 3 or 
4 inches thick, is placed either on the ground or upon the raised 
frame, and the cushions, which are usually of a length equal to 
the width of the mattress and of a height equal to half that 
measure, lean against the wall. Both mattresses and cushions 
are stuffed with cotton and are covered with printed calico, 
cloth or some more expensive stuff. The walls are plastered 
and whitewashed. There are generally in the walls two or 
three shallow cupboards, the doors of which are composed of 
very small panels, on account of the heat and dryness of the 
climate, which cause wood to warp and shrink as if it were 
placed in an oven, for which reason the doors of the apartments 
also are constructed in the same manner. Great variety and 
much ingenuity is displayed in the different modes in which 
these small panels are formed and disposed. The ceiling over 
the “luwdn” is of wood, with carved beams, generally about a 
foot apart, partially painted, and sometimes gilt. But that part 
of the ceiling which is over the “durkd’ah,” in a handsome 
house, is usually more richly decorated. Here, instead of 
beams, thin strips of woods are nailed upon the planks, forming 
patterns curiously complicated, yet perfectly regular, and having 
a highly ornamental effect. The strips are painted yellow or 
gilt, and the spaces within painted green, red and blue. 


A Gothicist’s View of the Parthenon. 
It should be remarked that the unparalleled excellence of 
the sculptures of this building has led to the habit of consider- 
ing it the perfection of Doric architecture also, which is by no 
means so certain. Being built after the introduction of the 
Ionic and nearly contemporary with fits neighbour, the Erech- 
theum, the richest example of that order, it certainly displays 
many approaches to Ionicism. The older exariples have, be- 
sides their simplicity, decidedly more grace, particularly in the 
capital ; nor can any compete in this respect with that most 
archaic form of unknown antiquity which crowns. the rock of 
Corinth, with its columns of a single stone only four diameters 
high and yet (what wondrous art!) not only not clumsy but 
singularly graceful. The loss of their entablature is one of the 
greatest losses architecture has to mourn. As the Homeric 
poems have triumphantly refuted the attempts to regard them 
as compilations, so is there in the Doric order, and especially 
in its oldest examples, that perfect consistency and unity of 
idea that proclaims it to be, in all essential points, the produc- 
tion of one mind. Like other orders and styles, it must doubt- 
less have received improvements from many hands ; but unlike 
them, or rather in a far greater degree than any of them, does 
it exhibit the marked predominance of one genius ; and on this 
point we are constrained to receive the tradition of Vitruvius, 
that whatever number may have aided in its progress, it had 
one inventor, the greatest mind that has ever been directed to 
architecture. 
Durham. 


There are few cities in oyr island which are qualified to 
command a deeper interest in the English heart than Durham. 
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hovers over it like a perpetual canopy. Legend, ballad-song 

and faithful story of mighty events surround it. A twilight of 

antiquity, as it were, seems to linger there. Time, indeed, has 

passed on with its incidents, but does not seem to have removed 

so far off as from most of our busy and growing towns. The 

taste and the fashion of the past still lie fresh on the senses- 

The memory, and everything which keeps alive the memory of 

other times, are still there. There is this characteristic of 

most of our cathedral towns, that they have changed less in 

their outward aspect than others, and you would imagine that. 
Durham has not changed atall. It has grown, not in bulk, but. 
ina grey and venerable dignity. The ancient cathedral, the 

ancient castle, the ancient houses, all are there. The narrow 
and winding streets, nobody has presumed to alter them ; the 
up-hill and the down-hill, no one has presumed to level them. 
The very bridges, built by Flambard and Pudsey, upwards of 
six and seven hundred years ago, are still there. A stillness, 
full of the past, reigns around you ; the solemn tones of the 
organ from the ancient minster-choir, on its distant hill, 
remind you that the daily worship of many ages is still going on 
there, and that the waves of stately music find in the city no 
bustle and thunder of a mighty multitude to obstruct ‘them, but 
flow audibly, and as with a deep murmur of many long- 
enduring thoughts, over the whole. Whichever way you 
approach Durham, you are first struck with the great centrah 
tower of the cathedral peeping over the hills that envelope the 
city. ‘It looks colossal, massy and silent. Anon you lose 
sight of it; but again you mark it, solemnly breasting the 
green heights, like some Titan watcher, and it well prepares 
the mind for the view of the whole great pile which presently 
opens upon you. Every traveller must be sensibly impressed 
with the bold beauty of Durham in the first view. As he emerges. 
from some defile in those hills which, farther off, hid from him 
all but that one great tower, he sees before him a wide, open 
valley, in the centre of which a fine mount stands crowned with 
the ancient clustered houses of Durham ; the turrets and 
battlements of its old and now-restored castle rising above 
them ; and again, above all, soaring high into the air the noble 
towers and pinnacles of its Norman minster. Around recede 
in manifold forms the higher hills, as if intended by nature to 
give at once beauty and retirement to this splendid seat of 
ancient religion. From various points of these hills the city 
looks quite magnificent. The old town, with its red roofs, runs 
along the ridges of the lower hills, and these higher ones are 
thrown into knolls and dells, with their green crofts and 
wooded clumps and lines of trees. The whole surrounding 
scenery, in fact, is beautiful. 


Acoustics of Buildings. 


Like the laws of all other sciences those which regulate the 
transmission of sound are most simple. They depend entirely 
upon proportion. Given the height of a platform or bench ; to 
this add the height of a person sitting or standing, and one-half 
the width of thé room. These three dimensions—viz. the 
height of the platform, the height of the speaker, and half the 
width of the room—being added together should be the height 
from the floor to the ceiling. - The voice of a person speaking 
from ‘this position will strike the two side walls and the 
ceiling at the same moment of time. Reverberation is thus 
reduced to a minimum, and the result of repeated practice 
shows that this rule is perfectly successful, even to the extent 
of twice its width in length ; in other words, a double square. 
This simple law has been adopted in many buildings with uni- 
form success. When a room is as high as it is wide the voice 
has: to travel nearly twice the distance to the ceiling than it 
has to the side walls, and the consequence is that the auditory 
receive the second word from a speaker in a direct line before 
the reverberation of the first word has reached it from the 
ceiling. The Houses of Parliament are a notorious instance of 
failure. They are little more than 4o feet in width and as much 
in height. Could they be made half as wide again as they now 
are, and the height remain the same, the acoustic qualities 
would be perfect. In the case of a law court the continuous 
rise of the platforms for the counsel somewhat reduce the 
general height of the room, and therefore a little excess upon 
the above rule may be permitted, but if the width of a court be 
restricted to 32 feet it is recommended that the height should 
not exceed 27 feet. 


Hawksmoor as an Architect. 


The works of Hawksmoor, if they do not display a very 
refined taste, give evidence of talent and a certain degree 0 
originality. Like that of Vanbrugh, with whom he is said to 
have been associated both at Blenheim and Castle Howard, his 
style partook of the massive and heavy, combined with a certain 
coldness and baldness. Of this we have proof in the church of 
St. George’s in the East, Ratcliffe Highway, commenced by 
him in 1715, which is no less ponderous in its ensemble than 
hard and dry in its details, besides being most extravagant and 


It is at once striking to the eye and to the mind. It is boldly 
and beautifully situated. A cloud of historical associations 


anornalous. That of St. Mary Woolnoth in Lombard Street 5 — 
very much better; there is a certain degree of richness an 
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picturesque character in the north side, which, until the late 
alterations, was the only one exposed to view. This facade is 
remarkable for having no windows, but in lieu of them three 
large niches, decorated with columns and external rustics, and 


in themselves not ill-imagined, although too much cut up by the | 


smaller niches inserted between the pedestals of the columns ; 


hhad the rustics been continued uniformly below them, and the | 


smaller blank windows or panels been entirely omitted, the 


effect of the whole would have been decidedly improved. The | 


interior, which is lighted chiefly by a square dome or lantern 
extending over the centre above three Corinthian columns at 


each angle, and having a large semicircular window on each of | 


its sides, is one of the best specimens of church architecture of | 
Mensuris,” was much in use, and several times reprinted (Paris, 


that day, though the effect is greatly impaired by the pewing 
and galleries. But it is chiefly as the architect of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, that Hawksmoor is entitled to notice, that being a 
work which of itself ought to confer a lasting reputation. It is 
true Walpole has stigmatised the steeple as “a masterstroke of 
absurdity,” and adopting that smartly expressed opinion others 
have continued to repeat his censure. 
first who ventured to express a contrary judgment. It is 
‘certainly the happiest as well as the most original in its idea ; 
picturesque and graceful in outline ; well combined together ; 
consistent though varied; with a due expression of solidity, 
remote from heaviness on the one hand, and on the other from 
that species of lightness which, though a merit in Gothic, 
becomes a fault in Roman architecture. One leading fault 
imputed to this steeple is that it is surmounted by a statue of 
George II., which gave rise to a paltry epigram that had 
perhaps quite as much influence in exciting a prejudice against 
the structure as Walpole’s dictum. Yet if there be any incon- 
sistency or absurdity in terminating the steeple by a statue, it 
is assuredly equalled if not surpassed by that of erecting a 
column for no other purpose than to elevate a statue upon it, 
because in the latter case the figure, though put almost out of 
sight, is presumed to be the principal object, while in the other 
it is intended to be no more than an ornamental accessory and 
termination to the structure. The portico of this church, which 
is, like that of St. Martin’s, a hexastyle Corinthian, is very little 
inferior to it in execution, and displays itself still more advan- 
tageously, being considerably raised above the street by a flight 
of steps, enclosed by pedestal walls, which gives it an air of 
dignity beyond that of any other building of the kind in the 
metropolis. Besides which it possesses the further advantage 
of its roof not being interrupted by a steeple immediately behind 
the portico, the campanile spoken of being attached to the body 
of the church at the south-west angle. In short, if St. Martin’s 
justly entitles Gibbs to the reputation he has hitherto main- 
tained, St. George’s, Bloomsbury, ought to acquire for Hawks- 
moor a much greater share of commendation than he has 
hitherto received. St. Anne’s, Limehouse, is another church by 
him, which deserves more praise than has fallen to its share. 
With much that is incorrect, and with very little that is posi- 
tively beautiful, its ensemble has an air of grandeur very 
frequently missed where it seems to have been more studiously. 
aimed at. 


Pile Driving. 


The object of the investigation of pile driving is not to 
‘determine to a fraction of an inch the distance a pile may be 
driven—and especially so, as the resistance offered by the earth, 
which is the most important element, cannot be correctly 
ascertained—but the object is to elicit the simple and general 
truths upon which the system depends. Dr. Whewell de- 
duced :—1. A slight increase in the hardness of the pile, 
‘r in the weight of the ram, will considerably increase the 
distance the pile may be driven. 2. The resistance being 
great, the lighter the pile the faster it may be driven. 
3: The distance driven varies as the cube of the weight of 
the ram. Although these deductions cannot be depended upon 
as exact under all circumstances, they give a tolerably correct 


indication, and are in accordance with those which may be | 


arrived at by general reasoning. The complication in the 
original expressions arises from taking into consideration in the 
general question the weight and inertia of the pile. The weight 
of the pile bears so small proportion to the resistance of the 
earth, that it may be neglected ; for a pile 25 feet in length and 


1 foot square weighs about one-half ton, and if the fall of a | 
tam weighing one ton is Io feet, and the distance driven by the | 


blow is 2 inches, then the resistance of the earth will be to the 
weight of the ram as 120 inches to two inches ; that is, it will 


Malton was one of the | 


modern travellers prove that they had a mile very different in 
length from that of the Romans. In the Geography of Lauren- 
tius Corvinus, all that he says on measures is in six words, 


| explaining the single addition which had been made to the 


Roman system, “Italorum quatuor unicum miliare nostrum 
mensurant.” Lebrixa or Antonius Nebrissensis lays it down 
that his own foot and his own pace are those of the Romans, 
he being a man of moderate stature ; and having once arrived 
at a conclusion respecting the Roman pace he takes it for 
granted he has the proper foot of his own time ; he adds that 
he has made some verifications on itinerary distances. This 
idea of the actual use of the haman members was a very com- 
mon one ; George Agricola, whose work, “De Ponderibus et 


1533), would almost seem to hint, in addition to what we have 
already cited, that the actual measures of his day as used among 
merchants were taken from the body ; the measures of length, 
he says, are “membra humani corporis, perticze, arundines, 
funiculi,” This can hardly mean that measures such as the 
foot, the cubit, &c., were only originally derived from the human 


| body ; for such an explanation would require us to say that the 
arundo and the funiculus were names of measures, wiich was 


be 60 tons, of which one-half a ton is the ;3,th part, and may, | 
, E | 


therefore, be neglected. 


Notions about Roman Measurements. 


Roger Bacon, when speaking of a foot or a mile, compares 
Statements of Ptolemy, Pliny and writers of his own time, with- 
out a word of suspicion that there could be any difference be- 
tween the several measures, though his own statements from 


certainly not the case. The word pertica is ambiguous; it is 
both a pole and the measure derived from that pole. Had it 
not been from the double meaning of that word we should have 
been quite positive of what we now think by far most probable, 
namely, that Agricola means to say that people in his time 
measured by the parts of the body, poles, reeds or canes and 
strings. This work of Agricola, though intended to be on the 
weights and measures of his own time, is in reality wholly occu- 
pied by discussions on the Greek and Roman measures. He is 
the first, he says, who in modern times recovered the distinction 
between the Greek and Roman measures, which had been 
entirely lost, or at least never mentioned, by his immediate 
predecessors. It was not uncommon to illustrate the table of 
measures by drawings of the human body, with descriptions of 
the foot, palm, &c. ; as in the “ Cosmographia” of Peter Apian, 
reprinted several times in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
No other reference to a standard of length is given ; and the 
table and drawings are made in such a manner that nothing 
but our habit of using other modes of measurement would make 
any one doubt for a moment that actual reference to the human 
body is intended. The complete table of the sixteenth century 
is as follows :—The breadth (not the length, as is particularly 
stated) of four barleycorns make a digit, or finger-breadth ; 
four digits make a palm (measured across the middle joints of 
the fingers) ; four palms are one foot; a foot and a half is a 
cubit ; ten palms, or two feet and a half, are a step (gressus) ; 
two steps, or five feet, are a pace (passus) ; ten feet are a 
perch ; a hundred and twenty-five paces are an Italic stadium ; 
eight stadia, or a thousand paces, are an Italic mile ; four Italic 
miles are a German mile; and five Italic miles are a Swiss 
mile. It will appear most probable from the preceding state- 
ment that the foot was considerably less even than the ancient 
Roman foot of 11°6 English inches ; the average human foot 
certainly has not that length. The table just mentioned, derived 
from the Romans in most of its parts, is founded upon a notion 
which is very near the truth in a well-proportioned man, namely, 
that the breadth of the palm is the 24th part of the height; 
the length of the foot, the sixth ; and the length of the cubit or 
from the elbow to the ends of the extended fingers, the fourth. 


The Buckingham Palace Collection. 


The pictures which now constitute the private gallery at 
Buckingham Palace were principally collected by George IV., 
whose exclusive predilection for pictures of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools is well known. To those which he brought 
together here, and which formerly hung in Carlton House, Her 
Majesty has made, since her accession, many valuable addi- 
tions—some purchased, and others selected from the Royal 
collections at Windsor and Hampton Court; others were 
added by the Prince Consort from the collection of the late 
Professor d’Alton, of Bonn. George IV. began to form his 
collection about the year 1802, and was chiefly guided by the 
advice and judgment of Sir Charles Long, afterwards Lord 
Farnborough, an accomplished man, whose taste for art and 
intimacy with the king, then Prince of Wales, rendered him 
a very fit person to carry the Royal wishes into execution. 
The importation of the Orleans gallery had diffused a feeling, 
or it may be a fashion, for the higher specimens of the.Italian 
schools, but under the auspices of George IV. the tide set.in an 
opposite direction, In the year 1812 the very select gallery of 
Flemish and Dutch pictures collected by Sir Francis Baring 
was transferred by purchase to the Prince Regent. Sir Francis 
Baring had purchased the best pictures from the collections of 
M. Geldermeester, of Amsterdam (sold in 18co),and that of 


| the Countess of Holderness (sold in 1802), and; except: the 


Hope gallery, there was nothing at that time to compare with 
itin England. Mr. Seguier valued this collection ,at 89,000/,, 
but the exact sum paid for it was certainly much less. < , 


] 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. | 


In an article on Stonehenge in the ///ustrated Archeologist, 
Mr. Evcar Barciay ‘considers that archzologists have 
not given sufficient attention to the fact that one of the 
upright stones or piers of the outer circle is much shorter | 
than the others, and that consequently it could not have 
supported a lintel; ‘‘the peculiarity has been ignored by 
writer after writer, and the outer circle been restored as 
consisting of thirty piers and thirty lintels,” instead of | 
thirty piers and twenty-eight lintels. Mr. Barciay has 
ascertained that “if we stand between the pier 2 setu 


and the short stone, and reckoning this opening as the | : 
| made to entrap him, and it was difficult to resist the 1m- 


first. turn sunwise, then the opening pointed to by the 
shadow. of the sunstone at the midsummer sunrise is,the 
twenty-first”. His conclusion about the date and pur- 
pose of Stonehenge is that it “is not of prehistoric 
antiquity, but was raised immediately after the nrst shock 
of the Roman conquest, upon the downfall of Druidism, 
by the Britons under the leadership of their native chieftains, 
to show that the immortal gods had not deserted them). 
Then we find the temple was erected in a locality con- 


secrated from time immemorial as a burial-ground of the | 
race—in honouring the sacred tombs, reverence was paid | 


to the distinguished dead; and it was partly constructed of 
sacred rocks brought from the identical beds of boulders 
which had formerly supplied material for the construction 
of the great Temple of Avebury, and partly of sacred 
rocks brought from abroad, from the territories of brother 


| called an invincible witness. 


Celts known to be flourishing under Roman sway beyond | 


the sea.” There are already so many theories about Stone- 
henge,-it is not heresy to introduce another, and Mr. Bar- 
cLAY’s has the advantage of support from his own paintings, 
which are undeniably persuasive. 


Tue British Association having taken graphics under 
its protection, reports on the subject have been prepared by 
the special committee. This year one dealt with the 
teaching of graphics. The committee considered it was 
clear that a course of instruction might be given under the 
head of graphical methods, which might be taught in the 
same way as descriptive geometry, and which ought, indeed, 
to be worked in conjunction with that subject. This sub- 
ject should deal with the construction of such geometrical 
figures as are important for graphical application. It 
should also deal with the plotting of results and the general 
properties of plane curves, as far as the student is able to 
numerically effect measurements with it, which he can 
check by calculation. A student should be expected to do 
his work with great accuracy, and to regard the results he 
obtains as accurate enough to be useful in practical work, 
although such examples need not at the time be applied to 
any practical engineering problems. There appears to be 
no reason, therefore, why an elementary course of a general 
nature, specially arranged so as to include all that an 
ordinary engineering student requires to know of graphical 
methods, should not be introduced as a regular subject in 
engineering schools. The following proposition was there- 
fore brought forward, and adopted by the Mechanical 
Section of the last meeting :—‘ That in all engineering 
schools a separate course in graphical methods of con- 
struction may with advantage be introduced, which shall 
deal with such problems as: have a practical bearing on 
mechanical science, and which do not involve applications 
of any concrete subjects, such as statics and dynamics.” 


Tue exploits of the STEPHENSONS, BRUNEL, LOCKE and 
HawksuHaw, which have caused the expenditure of millions 
of money, have made waterworks and gasworks appear as 
simple undertakings. ‘The name of the venerable THoMas 
HawkSLey, who died on Saturday in his eighty-sixth year, 
was therefore less of a household word than those of the 
men wé have named. He was, however, worthy to stand 
beside them as a representative of English engineering. 
Parliamentary counsel who are shrewd judges would wil- 
lingly agree with that opinion. Mr. HawxksLEy might be 


His appearance in a case was 
heralded by the introduction of piles of statistics and other 
data which he had sent before him. Let a question arise 
about the fall of rain in any part of the district that was’ 


| affected by the Bill, or the capacity of the smallest of the ‘ 
| streams, out came a mass of figures relating to the subjects, 


which appalled the opposing counsel and made the 
younger members of committee groan in secret. Mr. 
HawksLrEy had spent so many years supporting and 
opposing Parliamentary schemes, it seemed as if he had at 


+ 


| length reduced all the tactics of counsel to formulas, and 


had tabulated all their combinations. He displayed a~ 
manner that was almost contemptuous when efforts were~ 


pression that he was more annoyed at the efforts to waste 
the time of the committee. His memory was marvellous 
for details and precedents. No style of cross-examination. 
was effective against him. The courtly Hope-ScoTr, wha 


was so terribly efficient through the apparent sim- 
plicity of his attacks, used to be foiled by Mr. 
HawWKSLEY as easily as he withstood the mighty 


strokes of the present Lord GRIMTHORPE, who seemed born 
to wield a battle-axe or a two-handed sword, or the straight- 
forward thrusts of Mr. RopweLtt. A Parliamentary engi- 
neer who is in request can hardly fail to be without some 
of the spirit of the old Condottieri; like the counsel and 
agents, his business is to make the best fight he can for 
whatever side that pays his fees, whether promoters or oppo- 
nents. Mr. HawxksLrey. somehow did . not convey that 
impression. Of course everyone felt from listening to his 
evidence that if he had not planned the scheme that was 
being considered it was because somebody had _ blundered, 


_and that the wisest course would be, when the Bill passed, 
| to secure him as consulting engineer. 


The value attached 
to his name by Parliamentary Committees was shown by 


'the history of the Liverpool water scheme, for he was 


treated as chief engineer until the Act was obtained. Un- 
fortunately for Mr. HawksLey’s peace, he could not realise 
that in secret the Corporation were using him as a tempo- 
rary tool, and he was too honest not to suffer pain when he 
was set aside. As became an engineer of the old school, 
he was not disposed to look kindly on that sort of con- 
struction which excites emotions and is known as architec- 
ture, and when one of his sons, through some mysterious 
promptings of heredity, abandoned his share in the vasi 
business of the Great George Street office, in order that he 
might try to resemble Burces (who had taken a similar 
step) and other architects who set art above all things, 
Mr. Hawks try regarded the act in the King LEar fashion, 
as if it were treason against himself instead of a sacrifice 
for a most worthy end. 


Ir could hardly be anticipated that tramcars would 
afford aid towards the solution of an abstruse geological 
phenomenon, but that distinction belongs to the cars 
which run along the south side of Dublin Bay. In the 
English and other triassic beds an immense quantity of 
pebbles are found which evidently belonged to ancient sea 
beaches. The pebbles are commonly marked by indenta- 
tions, and many theories to explain the origin of the marks 
have been put forth, The latest was announced by 
Professor SoLLas at Nottingham. He believes they arose 
from slight movements of the earth’s surface, which acted as 
an adjunct to pressure. Earth tremors were of such 
constant occurrence that slight movements must exist. How 
great might be the influence of these, was proved by the 
incised bones of the great Irish elk, which had made sharp 
and deep cuts into each other wherever they had happened 
to lie in contact, and this although only under the pressure 
of a peat bog. As further and more canvincing evidence, the 
Professor exhibited samples of pebbles taken from an ancient 
beach over which the tram line passed at Sandymount, a 
suburb beside Dublin Bay. They were covered with im- 
pressions essentially similar to those on the trias pebbles. 
This result was due to the perpetual jarring produced by 
the passing trams. Under the great pressure to which the 
trias pebble beds had been exposed, the slightest trembling 


at points of contact would, of course, produce similar oF 
| even more marked effects 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VICTORIA ASSIZE COURTS, BIRMINGHAM. 


ST. PETER'S CHURCH, STAINES. 


HE above-named new church is the generous gift of 

Sir EpwArRD CLARKE, Q.C., late Solicitor-General. 

The work was placed in the hands of Mr. Gro. H. FELLOWES 
PrynneE, F.R.I.B.A., of Westminster. Early in 1892 
tenders were obtained from quantities by Mr. Henry Hate, 
F.S.I. After some unforeseen delay the tender of Messrs. 


and form separate objects, each of small dimensions, but when 
grouped together fixing the eye and stimulating the imagina- 
tion. 

For many centuries the monks of St. Brendan’s of Clonfert, 
or from the more distant monasteries of Innis Celtra and 
Killaloe, on Lough Dearg, must have approached the venerable 
site by the same route, to sit at the feet of the learned lecturers 


| (ferlegind) of Clonmacnois, to search the Scriptures under the 


GODDARD & Sons, of Farnham, for 6,o00/, was accepted, | 


this sum being exclusive of tower and spire. 
chosen in design is a free treatment of Perpendicular in red 
brick and stone. 
26 feet wide by 80 feet in length, having a height of 40 feet 
to the apex of the waggon roof. The chancel, which is 
38 feet 6 inches in length, is of the same width and height 
as the nave. 
out on north and south side of nave. A narthex is placed 


The style | 


The plan shows a nave of four bays | 


Aisles to feet 6,/inches wide are thrown | 


at the west end with western entrance. The tower, which | 


is placed at the south-west end of south aisle, is designed 
in three stages, and capped with a copper-covered spire. 
In the lower stage on the nave floor level a baptistery is 
formed. 
externally with panelled work in brick and _ stone, are 
arranged the belfry and bell-ringers’ floor respectively. A 
southern transept with separate entrance forms the nave of 
a small chapel on the south side of chance). Clergy and 
choir-vestries and organ-chamber are placed on the north 
side of chancel, and passages are left on the north and south 
of chancel. ‘The altar is elevated by steps from the nave 
floor level, and ample space and height are left 
above and behind the altar for a baldachin or reredos, 
One of the main features of the church is the constructional 


rood-screen, which is carried right up into the chancel arch, | 
the upper portion enriched with tracery. The central figure | 


and cross are designed to be cut out of the solid stonework 
of the tracery, and the side figures placed on corbels formed 
in the panels of the tracery. The site of the church, facing 
as it does directly upon the river Thames, is most pic- 
turesque, but owing to the prevalence of floods the nave 
floor has teen kept higher than the level of any known 
flood. 

The illustration of the interior is from a drawing 
which was exhibited in the Royal Academy this year. The 
foundation-stone was laid on July 15 by Lady‘ CLarke. 
Sir Epwarp CLarkE on that occasion increased his gift by 
offering to complete the tower and spire, which will be 
proceeded with forthwith. 


PRAGUE. 


THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF CLONMACNOIS. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Scotsman, having visited 
Clonmacnois during the pilgrimage on the anniversary of 
St. Kieran, September 9, 1893, writes :— 

On a former visit to the Seven Churches we drove from 
Banaghe to Clonmacnois, so this time to vary the route we 
rowed from Clonfeit, about 63 miles lower down the Shannon. 
We resisted the temptation to see in passing the remains of the 

abbey of St. Brendan. Its beautiful doorway is one of the 
finest relics of architecture in Ireland, and its founder, Brendan 
tbe navigator, one of the most poetical figures amongst the 
Irish saints, has, like Columba, an equal interest for Scotsmen 
and Irishmen. But we determined to day to give our whole 
time to the anniversary of St. Kieran. It was fortunate we 
did, for a long drive to Clonfert prevented us from embarking 
till after eleven, and we did not reach Clonmacnois till after one. 
It would have been better to have been there at ten, when a 
mass was celebrated in the Oratory of St. Kieran, for a good 
‘many pilgrims had left before we arrived. Their total number 
during the day was estimated by the police-sergeant at 500, but 
on the Pattern Sunday of the saint, as the Sunday before his 
anniversary is called, at least double the number had made the 
pilgrimage. 

About a mile after passing through the bridge of sixteen 
arches and a movable gangway, one of the best on the upper 
Shannon, the higher Round Tower of Clonmacnois comes in 
view. Another mile revealed the smaller tower of St. Finnian’s 
Church and gradually the other churches, with Bishop: De 
Grey’s Castle in the foreground, and the trees surrounding 


In the upper stages, which are ornamented | 


shadow of its cross, and to consult the annals of Ireland which 
were written or copied there in manuscripts too precious to be 
borrowed. . By the same route time after time had rowed the 
long boats of the Danish marauders to wreck and plunder the 
sacred shrines, and force the monks to take refuge in flight, 
and conceal their most precious treasures, possibly in the 
Round Tower still standing. Its upper tiers have been rebuilt, 
and little of the existing churches in their present form is of a 
date earlier than the close of the Danish invasion. But they 
stand on the same ground, and no doubt constitute what was 
left of the earlier structures. The Great Cross of the Scrip- 
tures has almost by a miracle escaped destruction, and is won- 
derfully well preserved. 

We landed on the marshy ground just below the ruins of De 
Grey’s Castle, where amorphous. masses, blown down hither 
and thither by Cromwell’s gunpowder, are still held together by 
the original cement. The first sight which caught our eyes was 
a group of pilgrims, who differed from the rest in evidently 
still performing a part of their pilgrimage, for most of them had 
now become mere stragglers or sightseers. This group was 
walking in a circle round the whitethorn bush overhanging 
St. Kieran’s Well, close to the side of the Shannon Bridge 
Road, and a few ‘hundred yards from the enclosure which 
contains the churches. 

From the well we walked to the site of the Seven Churches, 
where the pilgrims, their devotions over, were satisfying their 
curiosity by looking at the ruins or their appetite from the 
booths of itinerant vendors of apples, cakes and ginger beer 
who had established themselves at the gate. Scarcely any of 
them knew even the names of the different churches, and we 
were able to tell them these from Dr. Healy’s useful map. 
That learned writer, we may note in passing, has made a slip 
in describing the sculptured figures on the Cross of the 
Scriptures, which stands opposite the west end of the Great 
Stone Church built by Abbot Colman and King Flann. “The 
sculptures on the west side of the shaft,” he writes, ‘‘ represent 
St. Kieran and King: Diarmaid in the act of planting the first 
pole of the Eclair Beg (Little Church); the opposite side 
represents in high relief several events in the life of our Saviour 
as recorded in Scripture.” 

It is on the east side of the cross, in its lowest compartment, 
that the scene is shown, and in the highest the saint, who was 
the son of a carpenter, appears with a mallet resting on one 
shoulder and a cross on the other. On the west side the 
Crucifixion occupies the highest compartment. The other 
figures which fill the north and south, as well as the east and 
west sides of this splendid cross, are of the most beautiful 
specimens of Celtic sculpture, but are difficult to decipher. 
but they could, we have no doubt, be read by a skilled anti- 
quary.. It is to be wished that some one may collect and 
interpret these Irish crosses, as Dr. John Stuart has done those 
of Scotland.. On the north side we noticed a figure of a man 
playing a musical instrument with three pipes, which ought to 
throw some light on the early history of Irish music, a sub- 
ject involved in controversy, for this cross cannot well be later 
than a few years after 916 A.D., the date of the death of 
King Flann, whom it commemorates. 

Having explored on our former visit the great stone church 
which was restored by M‘Dermott, King of Moylung, in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, so as to leave in doubt how 
much of the original building erected by King Flann remains, 
we now turned our attention to St. Finnian’s Church, on the 
north side of the enclosure. This church is deemed, doth by 
Petrie and Lord Dunraven, one of the most interesting in 
Ireland, and merits a more careful and expert scrutiny than we 
were able to make. There appears no reason to doubt that it 
was erected in honour of St. Finnian of Clonard, the tutor of 
Kieran, Columba, and so many other saints, and that its pro- 
bable date lies between the ninth and the eleventh century, 
when it replaced an earlier church or oratory in which Finnian 
himself had worshipped. Hard by, on the river’s bank, is the 
well he blessed, still venerated under his name, and possibly the 
site of his grave. Petrie was inclined to ascribe this church to 
the earlier date, and cites a passage which refers to its existence 
apparently long prior to to15. Lord Dunraven favours the 
later date. The editor of Murray’s Guide ignores the elaborate 


| and, we think, successful argument of Petrie against the view 


that it was not built till the thirteenth century by Finnian 


Macarthy. 
Moses was the chief of the elder branch of the Macarthies, 
whose burial-place it after that date became, and whose name 


| is now given to the tower to distinguish it from the higher 


| Devorguilla’s Nunnery in the background disengage themselves | tower of O’Rorke at the north-west angle of the enclosure. 
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Unlike O’Rorke’s tower, that of Finnian’s Church is attached 
to the chancel of the church, from which there is an entry on 
the level of the floor. It thus forms an important link in the 
opinion of Petrie, so well explained and supported by Dr. Joseph 
Anderson, that the Irish Round Tower was always designed as 
a part of the ecclesiastical edifices to hold the bells and other 
sacred treasures of the church, and that, originally solitary 
and lofty, it became, by a process of architectural degra- 
daticn, more and more closely linked to the church itself, 
until as at St. Kevin’s, Glendalough and at Egilsay, one 
of the Orkneys, it is littlk more than a modern 
belfry. Only the ruined chancel and the complete tower 
remains of St. Finnian’s Church, but a plan of 1779 enables us 
to recover the exact dimensions of the nave, 


<7 


by 14 feet ; the chancel, 8 feet 6 inches by 8 feet 9 inches ; and | 


the round tower, whose diameter within the walls is only 7 feet. 
Its external circumference is 39 feet, and its height 56 feet. 
The walls, which are 3 feet thick, are of sandstone, of herring- 
bone ashlar masonry, of which it is a unique example. The 
chancel aisle is fine, but to describe it would involve too long 
details, and our attention was on this visit more attra 
single square stone on the south side of the chancel. This is a 
piscina, floriated in low relief, in as perfect preservation as the 
day it was finished by the chisel. On it lay the same objects 
which we had seen at St. Kieran’s Well, rags and pins, and, 
possibly by accident, a single apple. These marked the 
veneration with which it was regarded, and perhaps a survival 
of the taste for decorative art so conspicuous in the ancient, 
and still found in a few of the modern Irish, for an uncarved 
stone at the same place had no similar offerings. 


We next visited Queen Devorguilla’s Nunnery, whose pre- | 


servation is due to Archdeacon James Graves, as that of the 
Seven Churches is to the Kilkenny Archzological Society. All 
the buildings are now under the care of the Irish Board of 


Works, and, like other ancient monuments of Ireland, the cost | 
When will our Scottish national | 
| have been made, but rain interfered with these proceedings, 
| which had to be abandoned. At half-past ten the members of 


is paid for by Government. 
monuments be treated with the same care, placed, as they 
ought to be, under a Scottish Board, and not left in charge of 
London departments and offic‘'als who treat them as of 
secondary consideration, while the Treasury grudges every 
penny spent on their preservation? We often wish for a few 


sparks of Celtic fire and some grains of historical knowledge | 


ijn even one of the better class of Scottish members. At pre- 
sent they seem content to leave this subject to the ignoramuses 
and the bores, whom the Government spokesman easily ex- 
tinguishes. Meantime, let not our antiquaries yield to despair. 
More, after all, was done by aclerk in Leith, Mr. Thomas S. 
Muir, to preserve the knowledge and prove the value of our 
Scottish ecclesiastical antiquities of the Celtic period than by 
any Government. Some day the gods may grant us a Minister 
who does not ignore history except when he thinks it suits a 
party argument. 

On our way to the nunnery (Relig na Cailleart 
a large stone, apparently cut for a font, at the place in which 
Dr. Healy’s plan is marked by the quaint title “Grave of St. 
Kieran’s Housemaid.” 
-but a critical inquirer might put the question whether Kieran 
did not belong to the Second Order of Saints who “shunned 
the society and services of women.” For our part we hope the 


tradition is true, and that the saint had, like Dean Swift, | 
a faithful servant whom he gratefully commemorated. The | 


foundation of the nunnery is attributed to Devorguilla, the wife 
of Ternan O’Rorke, who eloped with Dumot Mar-Morrogh, 
King of Leinster, and whose story so singularly repeats. the 
legend of Guinevere. Like Guinevere, she repented, and 
ended her days in works of penitence and charity at the Abbey 
of Mellifont in 1193. Miss Stokes sees in the graceful archi- 
tecture of the remaining aisles “the touches of a woman’s 
hand,” but knowing the skill of Irish masons, whose work has 
not yet been included amongst women’s rights, we should like 
better evidence. 

Space again fails to Cescribe the beautiful aisles, and 


remembering that we are still on a pilgrimage to St. Kieran’s | 


and must soon retrace our steps, we can only notice that here, 
too, we saw the pins and rags of the pilgrims. 

Before regaining our boat we visited the oratory of 
St. Kieran, a small oblong building; sought for and fancy we 
found the site of his grave, marked by a very rude and ancient 
form ofcross within a circle ; and observed in two places traces 
of the more devout pilgrims having dug out some of the sacred 
“ moulds,” no doubt to carry them, as St. Columba did, as a 
charm against storms or other evils, perhaps to lay them in 
their own predestined graves. 
in the growing shades of a starless evening, and the ruins faded 
one by one ‘from view, until only the great tower of O’Rorke 
remained visible, and it too gradually sank out. of sight, the 
great river seemed an image ot the passage of time which hides 
the past from us ; but the ruins we had left behind, and the 
scenes we had witnessed reminded us that some fragments are 
left for the historic gleaner, who may still discover fragments of 
the past in the present. 


27 teet 6 inches | 


cted bya | 


), we noticed | 
_ and there being an absence of the harp, which represented the 
| superior order of minstrels. 
This no doubt rests on some tradition, | 


As we rowed down the Shannon | 


EAST RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
sl Dc annual meeting of the members of this society took 
place at Beverley on Mondayand Tuesday. The follow- 


ing is abstracted from the report in the Leeds Mercury :—The 
visit was devoted to the town and its churches. They first 


| assembled at the minster, where Mr. John Bilson, F.R.1.B.A., 


of Hull, read a paper on the history and structure of the church, 
which he claimed to be one of the most perfect in England, and 
possibly for its size the most perfect. He then traced the 
history of the church from the time of the founder—St. John of 
Beverley, 705-18—to the present time. He subsequently con- 
ducted the party over the building, describing the fabric, the 
sanctuary chair, the Percy shrine, the ancient well near the 
altar and other chief objects of interest. The vicar of the 
minster, the Rev. H. E. Nolloth, B.D., described the minster 
plate and books, which excited great interest, one cup and 
cover, which contain a very rare Hull assay mark, being of 
particular interest to antiquaries. The members afterwards 
partook of luncheon at the Beverley Arms Hotel, and at three 
o’clock assembled in the council-chamber of the Guildhall, 
where the annual meeting was announced to be held. 

Dr. Cox, President, gave an account of the life of St. 
Gilbert of Sempringham, and dwelt upon the peculiarities of 
the Gilbertine Order. The Secretary of the society followed 
with a descriptive address of the charters of Beverley, which 
were exhibited by Mr. J. Willis Mills (deputy town clerk), In 
the room were displayed the vases and flint implements found 
in the British barrow at Marton, in May ; a number of Roman 
antiquities found at Goodmanham, in July (lent by Mr. Frank 
Parkino) ; the vases found in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at 
Driffield, in June (lent by Mr. Mortimer); a collection of drainage 
antiquities (lent by Dr. Stephenson) ; and a number of other 
drainage relics lent by Mrs. Foster and Mr. J. W. Boultton. 

On the second day a brief perambulation of the town to 
inspect the principal objects of an antiquarian nature was to 


the society assembled at St. Mary’s Church, over which they 
were conducted, and the principal points of interest explained 
by Dr. Stephenson, of Beverley. The church, he said, stood 
second to hardly any other parish church in the kingdom. He 
first drew attention to the different styles of architecture which 
existed, observing that the nave was a very fine specimen of 
fifteenth-century work, and then dwelt in detail upon the 
various objects of interest. Mr. R. C. Hope followed with an 
account of the “ Minstrels’ Pillar,” to which attaches a peculiar 
interest. This pillar has upon it five figures, representing 
minstrels with instruments of music in their hands, and Mr. 
Hope stated that in Beverley these minstrels had peculiar 
privileges. The figures before them, he thought, represented 
waits rather than minstrels proper, basing his supposition upon 
the kinds of instruments which they held in their hands, 


These figures were in the costume 
of Henry VIII. The party then adjourned to the charnel house 
under the chapel. where an interesting discussion took place. 
Dr. Stephenson thought that this house was originally designed 
as a receptacle for bones ; and Mr. St. John Hope, who was 
invited to say a few words, explained that in Medizeval church- 
yards, especially in big towns, the same ground was used over 
and over again for burying the dead, and it was therefore 


| necessary for the sake ot decency to have some place in which 


to put aside the bones of earlier interments. The charnel 
house was built sometimes in the lower part of the church, one 
of the windows being used as a shoot through which the sexton, 
when digging graves, would pass any bones which he might 
find. He instanced-as an illustration the charnel house at 
Hythe, near Folkestone, and others. Mr. Boyle disputed this 
view, there being evidence, he said, in a certain will that there 


| was a chantry of St. Catherine beneath the chapel of the Guild 


of St. Mary, and that that must be the place where they were 
standing ; several of these bone houses or charnels had, he 
adduced as a further argument, a piscina found in them, which 
showed that there had been an altar, and therefore, although 
they might have been used as bone houses afterwards, they. 
were originally intended, he believed, as lower chapels. Dr. 


| Cox thought that both these theories were compatible, and 


he quite believed that these and other like places at 
Hythe, and at Routhwell, in Northamptonshire, were made 


| as bone houses, but an altar was erected in the same place | 


for a priest to say mags over the souls of the departed, and 
by degrees these places got so full of bones that the altar could 
not any longer be used, and an altar was used for the same 
purpose somewhere else. Therefore, the two views that these | 
places were used as chapels for mortuary mass and the collec- 
tion of bones might both be true. Canon Quirk (vicar) 
described the plate, books and other objects of interest pre- 
served in the church, and an adjournment was then made for 
lunch. In the afternoon the rain ceased, and the party drove — 
in waggonettes to Watton Priory, a distance of seven miles, to 
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inspect 
Party by the kind permission of Mr. W, Bethell, the owner, 
and Mr. Beckett, the tenant. Watton was a religious house of 
the remarkable Gilbertine Order founded by ‘St. Gilbert of 
Sempringham, in 1148, the only monastic order established by 
an Englishman. There were but twenty-five houses (including 
cells), and Watton was one of the three which are known 
certainly to have been double (for both canons and sisters) up 
to the time of the Dissolution. Watton was the largest and 
wealthiest of all the houses of the order. 
Dissolution, in the reign of Henry VIII., the value of Watton 
was about 7,000/, a year of our money—considerably in excess 
of any other house of the order. The siteof the conventual 
buildings being merely irregular pasture, it is unencumbered 


with any modern fabrics, and has cnly awaited the judicious | 


use of pick and shovel for the exceptional arrangements of a 
joint or double house to be made manifest. “Mr. St. John Hope 
and Dr. Cox have superintended and directed the works, and 
the former described to the company present the features of 
the double monastery, which he gave at some length. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


N the Zzmes of Wednesday was an article on the opening of 
the session of the London School Board. The new 
Board-room, it says, has been erected, together with new 
offices, on land adjoining the old building on the Victoria 
Embankment. The work of the Board has of late years in- 


creased to such an enormous extent that the accommodation | 


for the staff was found to be quite inadequate, many of the 
clerks having to work in cellar-like apartments, while others 
were located in rooms away from the central building. 
thus considered absolutely necessary for the sake of efficiency 
and economy, as well as from considerations of health, to add 
to the already large structure which has formed so prominent 
a feature on the Embankment. The old Board-room, always 
inconvenient, had become far too small, and some of the com- 
mittee-rooms were sadly wanting in space. The Board offices, 
when the new portion is complete, will form a handsome block ; 
and as the opening of the Board-room marks a stage in the 
history of elementary education in London, it will be interesting 
to give some figures relating to the important and far-reaching 
operations in which the London School Board are engaged. 

The new building will place at the disposal of the Board, in 
addition to a handsome Board-room, 32 rooms for office pur- 
poses, 6 for committees and members, and 1 for reporters. 
In the entire block there will now be 88 rooms for office pur- 
poses (clerks, &c.), 13 for committees and members, 1 Board- 
room, 2 for auditors, and 1 for reporters, making a total 
of 105. The cost of the site on which the buildings 
stand has, of course, been somewhat large, but, considering 
the central position it occupies, it cannot be said to be 
excessive. The Board paid for the site of the original 
building erected in 1874, excluding the ground used for 
the store department, 21,709/. The land acquired for the 
first enlargement in 1884 cost 15,747/., and that secured 
for the second enlargement, just completed, was purchased for 
30,7817. The amount paid for the site of the store department 
was 8,663/., making the total cost of the land 76,g00/. The 
following figures show the cost of the building, including archi- 
tects commission, &c. :—Original offices, 31,632/.; first en- 
largement, 16,766/. ; second enlargement, 59,299/. (approximate), 
or a total of 107,6977. The amount spent on furniture has 
been :—Original building, 7,5832.; first enlargement, 2,241/. ; 
second enlargement, 4,200/, (approximate and including 9oo/. 
for library and conference room), making a total for furniture of 
14,0247. The sum expended on the store department, including 
furniture, was 4,789/. Thus the original building, together with 
site, has cost 60,925/.; the first enlargement, 34,756/.; the 
second enlargement, 94,280/.: and the store department, 
13,453/., or a grand total for site, buildings and furniture of 
203,416/. Certain alterations are being carried out in the old 
building, but the cost of these’ have not yet been ascertained, 
.and are, therefore, not included in this total. 

The staff in the head office, over which Mr. Croad, the clerk 
of the Board, has control, is a large one. It is maintained in a 
State of high efficiency, and does great credit to Mr. Croad’s 
well-known organising powers. The new building, in which 
some of the staff will in future be accommodated, will no doubt 
enable all the departments to transact the business of the 


29 


Board with greater facility than the old arrangements permitted. | 


The staff is distributed as follows :—School accommodation 
department, 12 ; works, 36 ; finance, 62 ; school management, 
733; general purposes, including medical department, 11 ; 
industrial schools department, 11 ; architect’s department, 13 ; 


| .€mgineer’s department, 2; repairs department, 6; measuring 


~department, 17 ; land surveyors, 5 ; general, 12 ; secretary to 
.chairman, 1—making a total of 262 officers. In addition to the 
head office staff are the following :—Staff of the store 
department, 39; needlework cutting-out room, 6; corre- 


the excavations which are being conducted there by the | spondent’s department, 


At the time of the | 


It was |} 


29; visitors’ department (including 
superintendents and 282 visitors with districts), 345; 
Board inspectors, 6; superintendents, instructors, exam- 
iners and assistants, 286; stocktakers of books: and ap- 
paratus and of needlework; 9 ; organisers (evening continuation 
schools), 9 ; industrial schools officers, 7 ; staff of the Shaftes- 
| bury Training Ship, 31 ; Brentwood Industrial Schools, 13 ; 
Upton House School, 13 ; and Highbury School, 15 ; clerk of 
| the works for repairs and garths, 36; schoolkeepers, 396. The 
total staff of officers thus numbers 1,502. ‘Lhen there are 
| 7,800 teachers engaged in the schools, making a grand total, in 
the employ of the Board of 9,302. This enormous staff,.is 


| 10 


1S 
worked from the central offices,}and it is satisfactory to state 
that the relations between the officers and principals and be+ 
tween the staff in general and the Board are excellent. . The 
Board, who have to administer the: Education Acts in the 
interests both of the ratepayers and of the children, have no 
doubt established a fairly liberal scale of remuneration. Their 
policy for years past has been to employ the most efficient 
teachers and the best officers they could find, =the ‘contention 
being that this was in the long run an economical plan, even 
though it might appear that the expenditure. in salaries was 
| comparatively high. The Board have certainly succeeded in 
attracting to their service a very efficient class. of men, and 
| whether the results attained justify the expenditure the rate- 
payers must judge. 

As showing the development of the work of the Board, it 
may be stated that whereas there was in 1871 accommodation 
for 1,10t children in Board schools, in 1880 there were 
232,176 school places; in 18y0, 419,974 ; and in 1893, 448,729. 
In March last there were 419 Board schools, with 1,202 
departments, the number of children on the roll being 477,689, 
and the number in average attendance 379,445. The places 
which will be provided in schools now being erected will 
number 11,107. They are distributed among the following 
districts :—Chelsea, 2,388 ; Greenwich, 3,163 ; Hackney, 2,360 ; 
East Lambeth, 1,604; West Lambeth, 1,592. The enlarge- 
ments of schools now proceeding will give still further 
accommodation to the extent of 9,236 places in the following 
districts :—Chelsea, 400 ; City, 783 ; Finsbury, 814 ; Greenwich, 
600 ; Hackney, 1,573; East Lambeth, 445; West Lambeth, 
1,157; Marylebone, 1,766; Southwark, 1,698. These new 
buildings and enlargements will give 20,333 additional places. 
| It is impossible to say what the cost of these school places will 

be. They vary from 16/. to 20/7. a school place for buildings 
and from 3/. to upwards of 20/. for land. 

In the matter of finance the Board, as stated in the last 
report which was issued, deals with an expenditure of over 
2,000,000/, a year, the sums contributed by the various parishes 
under precept amounting to nearly a million andahalf. In 
1871-72 the amount levied was 40,000/. on a rateable annual 
value of 19,970,989/., the School Board rate being ‘48d. in the 
pound. In 1880-81 the amount levied was 643,791/., the rate- 
able annual value being 24,605,926/. and the rate 6:28. in the 
pound. In 1890-91 the amount levied was 1,403,280/. on a 
rateable value of 31,485,120/,, with a rate of 10 69d. in the 
pound; and in the year 1891-92 the amount levied was 
1,483,174. the rateable value having increased to 32,331,555/. 
and the rate per pound to II‘od. 

These figures will give some idea of the great amount of 
work which the London School Board, under the leadership of 
Mr. J. R. Diggle, the chairman, have to perform, and the 
extensive operations which they have to direct. As London 

| extends its borders, so must the work of the Board increase, 
and this means a growing expenditure which the ratepayers 
will have to face. On this subject reference may be made to 
the important question of non-Board schools. It is said that 
there is a growing opinion in favour of the abolition of voluntary 
schools and of the extension of the School Board system. The 
Government are credited with having a large amount of .sym- 
pathy with this view, and the recent controversy between the 
Education Department and the London School Board certainly 
gives ground tor the belief that they enterta:n opinions in thar 
direction. Those who have to pay the already very high 
School Board rate may, however, like to know what the aboli- 
tion of the non-Board schools in London would mean. These 
schools, generally denominational in character, are situated 
chiefly in central and crowded parts, and if the Board sup- 
| planted them the cost of sites would be enormous—not much 
| under 2,c00,000/, Then there would be the cost of new build- 
| ings, which would perhaps amount to 1,500,000/7, and the 
annual maintenance. This latter would be a heavy item. 
Each child in a Board-school costs the ratepayers over 2/, per 
head per annum on the average attendance, and as there are 
174,000 children in average attendance in non-Board schools, 
| that alone would mean 400,000/.a year. When these figures 
are considered, and it is known that a penny in the pound on 
the rateable value realises about 130,000/., the ratepayers will 
be able to form a notion as to what they may expect from the 
policy of those who are working for the abolition of the 


voluntary schools. 
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ANGLO-SAXON AND SCANDINAVIAN 
REMAINS. 


PAPER was read at Nottingham by Professor Hilde- 

brand on the ancient implements and ornaments found 
in various places, which were evidence in support of his theories 
concerning the dates of introduction of Christianity into 
England, the Teutonic and Roman occupations. Some of these 
were supposed to have been used at a period anterior to 
Anglo-Saxon pagandom, while others were coeval with 
Anglo-Saxon pagandom. These discoveries were chiefly of 
Swedish type, and he explained how some of the ornaments 
differed in design from those of Roman and French origin. In 
the course of his paper he remarked that the question proposed 
was to determine the relations which existed between the 
civilisation of Scandinavia—including Denmark: in so far 
as the archeological evidence “pointed to a community of 
race—and that of England during the period between 
the arrival of the Angles and the Saxons on the English 
coast, and the time of their conversion to Christianity ; 
roughly, that was between the middle of the fifth to the middle 
of the seventh century of our era... These limits were not 
exactly determinable, because both the Anglo-Saxon immigra- 
tion and the spread of Christianity among the newcomers were 
not the work of a few years only, and progressed with very 
different rapidity in different parts of the country. During this 
period Sweden had no chronological record and Christianity 
had no hold on the country until the eleventh century. The 
criterions of date, therefore, in the Scandinavian side were ofa 
purely archzeological kind. There were a few instances of 
Roman and Byzantine coins found associated with Scandina- 
vian antiquities, and as these could hardly have found their 
way northward before the downfall of the Hunnic Empire in 
Central Europe, they gave some indication of the date of the 
obiects with. which they were lost or interred. In England, of 
course, similar date evidence occurred, but was vitiated 
by the fact that the coins had often evidently been 
long in circulation. before they. were buried. The prac- 
tice of burial. also, while it entirely) superseded cremation 
when Christianity became predominant, appeared to have 
co-existed with the older method during the later Pagan period, 
and could not be taken as affording an accurate criterion of 
age. And there was the further difficulty in comparing English 
and Scandinavian objects that in England the Teutonic peoples 
found the British and Roman-British culture already existing 
on their arrival, while there was no parallel influence to modify 
the style of Scandinavian art. Referring to the magnificent 
series of illustrations of Swedish antiquities which had been 
distributed among the audience, Professor Hildebrand pointed 
out first the examples which by their style appeared to be of 
eatlier date than the Saxon migration into England, and 
proceeded to discuss the Scandinavian types of sword and 
spear, which presented both remarkable likenesses and 
differences when compared with those which give their name 
to the Saxons (“‘sword-men”), and the Angles (‘ spear-men.”) 
The-boar-crest on the helmet/also appeared to be a point of 
similarity. Numerous examples were then adduced to show 
how designs borrowed from existing art were modified to suit 
Teutonic taste in the English series, which herein came nearer 
to the French and Belgian than to the Scandinavian. As 
illustrations of the development of style the ornamenta! fibule 
or brooches were of especial importance, and a number of types 
were cited-to emphasise both the fundamental likeness and the 
differences in detail of the Teutonic taste in each side of the 
North Sea; and the gold “ bracteate” ornaments, copied 
from Roman medals or coins, were examined in a similar way, 
showing how when the supply of models was cut short by 
the interposition of the MHunnic barrier between North 
and South Europe, the Teutonic craftsmen modified the Roman 
designs in the spirit of their native style. While the Scandi- 
navian clay vessels present only partial likenesses with those 
from English sites, the glass vases which were occasionally 
found.were almost identical in type, and seemed to have been 
exported: from a single place of manufacture in the Rhine 
valley or the north of Gaul, and it was probable that the 
garnets which were commonly used in the northern jewellery 
were similarly derived from a common source in the Car- 
pathians. Summing up his results, Professor Hildebrand con- 
cluded that a common Teutonic taste was the source of the art 
styles both of Scandinavia and of Saxon England ; that the 
Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon races were of closely-allied 
Teutonic descent, but that in the incessent movements charac- 
teristic of that stock the two branches were separated from one 
another and developed independently ; that the Kentish Jutes 
and the Saxons of England came not from Scandinavia but 
from Germany ; but that the case was not clear with regard to 
the Angles, who might ‘possibly not: be of German origin, but 
may have been settled at one time in the south-west corner of 
Scandinavia. 


Sir John Evans said he ought to begin, by thanking Pro-; 


fessor Hildebrand for contributing such an important paper on 


what they all.knew as comparative archeology. .He re- 
gretted, however, that he had entered into so many 
details which to those who were’ not thoroughly well 
acquainted with the characteristics of Saxon antiquities must 
have caused. a difficulty in following his arguments, In 
speaking of Saxon antiquities they must bear in mind that they 
were generally derived from: cemeteries, and that the age of 
those cemeteries extended over a considerable period of time, 
and also that they belonged to different peoples. The 
cemeteries in Kent, for instance, had different characteristics 
to those in the midland and eastern counties. The character- 
istics of the ornaments found in the cemeteries of Kent partook 
more of a Continental characterjthan did those of other parts 
of England. .In thanking Professor Hildebrand for his paper, 
he said it was important to have foreign antiquaries coming 
amongst us, giving their expressions and placing before us in 
such a liberal manner the evidences they possessed as means 
of comparison to judge by. 

Sir Henry Howorth said the specific resemblance of the 
ornament found was not so remarkable as. their general re- 
semblance. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins also joined in the expression of 
gratification at having a visit from Professor Hildebrand. He 
took exception to a theory advanced by Sir Henry Howorth 
that the Teutons came to England as colonials, believing that 
the Teutonic race fought its way through the Romans even to 
the far west. 

Mr. Arthur J. Evans said from time immemorial there was 
a peculiar civilisation which took its rise in the old trade in 
gold from the Urals. A combination of Greek and Teutonic 
art gradually grew up there and spread abroad. 


NORFOLK CHURCHES. 


A LARGE party of archeologists, under the leadership of 

Sir Francis Boileau, president of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archeological Society, recently had an interesting 
excursion from Norwich to Beccles. A good many churches 
along the line of route or within easy reach from the highway 
were passed without a halt, for those who prepared the pro- 
gramme knew that only a few could be inspected, and those 
selected were between Loddon and Beccles. 

At Chedgrave Church, says the Norfolk Chronicle, the first 
halt was made, as the building dedicated to All Saints has two 
or three curious features. Chatgrave, Ketgrave or Chetgrave 
are different ways of spelling Chedgrave, whose church is a 
small one, consisting of nave, chancel, north aisle and low 
square tower, which, with the nave, is thatched. The entrance, 
the inner door of .the modern south porch, is a good 
bit ‘of Norman work, with cable, billet and zigzag 
mouldings. In the east window we have a reminiscence 
of the cat or rather tiger-like ferocity of the French 
Revolution, for the remarkable painted-glass with which it is 
filled was brought from Rouen Cathedral during that period of 
disruption and anarchy by the then Lady Beauchamp. The 
subject is a remarkable one, quite unusual in our churches, In 
the view of some, the arrangement seems to be inexplicable, 
but the several parts as they are placed form a consistent 
whole. The subject is in six scenes. The uppermost picture 
onthe north side is a crimson leg stepping out before the 
figure of Sin (Peche), represented as the Evil One sitting on a 
beast which has five heads on long stretching necks. These 
emblems of the natural senses have respectively the head of a 
serpent, a ram, a goat, a mouse or rat and a cock, the latter 
turning round exultingly upon the Evil one. Below this isa 
bust of the Divine Man. In the south light is a picture of 
worldly Sin (“homme Peche), represented by a leg of heavenly 
blue stepping out in front of a brighter-coloured beast, om 
which sits a man with a smiling face. But this beast has four 
of the heads, only the cock of denial being absent, Below 
this is the bust of Judas. The centre light represents Human 
Joy as a man in a cloud vigorously striking the catgut of a 
fiddle. The meaning of these strange pictures is set forth in 
the scene below. Jesus is before Pontius Pilate. In the corner 
there is a sort of distant view of the rolling away of the stone 
and the Resurrection. 

The company next proceeded to Loddon Church. Dr. 
Bensly said he depended mainly on Mr. Manning’s notes 
from his storehouse of information respecting our Norfolk 
churches, on the brief report which remains of a valuable his- 
torical and descriptive paper on this church, read at the meeting 
here of the society in the year 1865 by the late vicar, the Rey. 
J. J. Smith (himself an ecclesiologist of no mean repute), and 
an interesting letter from the late Mr. James Copeman, of 
Loddon (one of the corresponding secretaries of our society), 
published in the proceedings of the society. “The church,” he 
said, ‘dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is a large and handsome 
structure of pure Perpendicular architecture, and was built by 
Sir James Hobart in 1496. There had previously been a church 
on the same spot, which was mentioned in the Lzber Albus ot 


, 
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the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds; and it would seem to 
have been one of the earliest foundations in England, owing its 
erection to the great Felix. The present building consists of 


nave with clerestory, chancel, south porch, and square embattled | 


tower of five’ stages, surmounted with crocketed pinnacles, and 
containing eight bells, the earliest of which, dated 1616, appears 
by the inscription upon it to have been given by Anthony 
Hobart, who was a descendant of the founder 
church. There are fifteen windows on each side of the cleres- 


tory, and the roof is of open timber of the hammer-beam kind, | 


resting on stone corbels, over which is a wooden cornice, carved 
and perforated. The porch has a groined stone roof, with a 
chamber above; and in a niche over the outer doorway is a 
representation of the Holy Trinity. : ; 
window at the east end, the upper lights of which are filled 
with figures of Christ and the Apostles, and the lower 
compartments. with coats of arms of the Hobarts and 
other benefactors to the church. The principal portion 
of the glass is modern, the window having been restored 
in 1842. There was formerly a representation of the 


founder of the church and his lady, with the church and | 
St. Olave’s Bridge in the distance; and a picture, probably | 


copied from the window, is still in the church, the original 
being at Blickling. There are the remains of a fine painted 


screen. 
panels, which are, however, in fair preservation. They are :— 


Simeon receiving the Infant Jesus, the Adoration of the Magi, | 
| a load of 150 lbs. per square foot can be placed on a floor. 


the Circumcision, the Annunciation, the Crucifixion of St. Wil- 
liam and the Virgin and Child. There are some good brasses 
of the Hobart family, and at the east end of the north aisle is 
a fine marble monument with a semi-recumbent figure of Lady 
Dyonis Williamson, who died in 1684, and who was remarkable 
for one piece of eccentricity ; she determined to be the largest 


contributor to the restoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and to | 


achieve that distinction gave 2,000/., and 1/. extra. A visitor 
to the church could scarcely fail to notice the font, which must 
at one time have been of great beauty, but the Puritans of 1642 
effectually spoiled the look of it, a task which was accomplished, 


as appears from an entry in the parish books, for the sum of | } 
6s., that amount having been paid to one Rochester, a glazier, | all computations of the strength of materials is sufficient to 


for defacing the images in the church. The panels were sub- 


of the | 


There is a stained-glass | 
| church was thoroughly renovated some forty years ago, 


It is only possible to trace the subject on six of the | ¢ | 
| His object was to ascertain the exact loads which have to be 
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sequently filled in with plaster, which has however been care- 
fully picked out, and enough can be seen to satisfy anyone of | 


the elaborate and beautiful work which must have at one time 
adorned it. It is engraved in Cotman’s “Antiquities.” Dr. 
Bensly also gave a short account of Sir James Hobart, the 
founder of the church, who resided at Hales Hall, in the parish 
of Loddon, and exhibited an engraving from his portrait which 
hangs on the west wall of the Council Chamber at the Guild- 
hall, Norwich. He was Recorder of Norwich and Attorney- 
General to Henry VII., 1487. His first wife was a niece of 


Bishop Lyhart, and he was one of the executors of the will of | 


that bishop, who died in 1517. She is buried in the north side 
of the nave of Norwich Cathedral, near the chapel of St. 
William in the Wood. The paper was concluded with a few 
extracts from Tanner’s MS. relating to Loddon Church. 

Hales Hall was next visited after luncheon. It was a 
charming drive from Loddon across the common to the 


remnants of the buildings standing in line with, or just within, | : 
| 20 lbs. each. Consequently the average live load per foot, with 


an enormous walled-in courtyard, inside which is a moat that 
surrounded the mansion of the Hobarts, and of which hardly a 
vestige remains, 
history of the family. 

Hales Church was also visited. Hales was a lordship of 
Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, in the time of William I. 
and II., and here we have a small church of nave and chancel 


with semicircular apse built on to one of the round towers | 
which abound in the district between the Waveney and the | 


Wensum. This church is dedicated to St. Margaret (the 
Pearl), whom the Knightly George rescued from the jaws of 
the dragon. Hence the principal entrance to the church is here 
by the north door, a remarkably beautiful example of Norman 


carving. The arches are recessed, giving examples: of the | 


zigzag, panel and wheel-pattern mouldings. The capitals of 
the cluster of supporting pillars are all carved. The south 
doorway, also Norman, is not so elaborate. There is an old 
superstition against the use of north doors in churches just as 
there is a prejudice against being buried on the north side of the 
churchyard. This superstition has its rise in the supposition 
that one who is never favourably mentioned is’ supposed to 
come from the north. Our forefathers knew more than we 
gave them credit for, and paid great regard to north and south, as 
we find fronr the controversy which has been going on relating 
to the division of the sexes in Blofield Church. 


Raveningham Church, on whose old round tower an octa- | 


gonal top has been perched, consists of a nave, with aisle and 
chancel, and is dedicated to St. Andrew. An ornamental 
pointed and floriated projecting arch, over what was a tomb of 
a member of the Castell family, the original lords of the manor, 
Suggested its frequent copying, so as to form a kind of arcading 
on each side of the chancel, the tablets on the wall being 


General Bulwer read a paper on the strange | L ; 
| was crowded into the aisles and standing room, which would 
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inscribed to the members of the Bacon and Hodge families. 
The font bears on its side the emblems of the Evangelists, and 
of the four doctors. 

Gillingham Church, the last on the day’s programme, is an 
enlarged and renovated Norman building. There were until 
last century two churches—one dedicated to St. Mary the 
Virgin, now in use, and another, on the opposite side of the 
pathway, dedicated to All Saints, of which only the ruined 
tower is standing. The church of St. Mary has now a nave, 
aisles and apsidal-ended narrow chancel, a fine Norman tower 
at the west end of the nave, and westward of that a spacious 
narthex or vestibule, in which stands the font, and having 
entrances west, north and south.  Vestiges of like arrangement 
may be seen in the old minster at South Elmham.. This 


when the aisles in the Norman style were added. The small 
round-headed windows in the chancel are very narrow. The 
party then drove to Beccles in time to catch the train to take 
them home before nightfall. 


LIVE LOADS IN OFFICE BUILDINGS. 
eo important investigation undertaken by Mr. C, H. Blackall 
is described by that gentleman inthe American Architect. , 
sustained in ordinary buildings.. Experiments have shown that 
But in such cases it was necessary, says Mr, Blackall, to pack 
the greatest number of persons. into the least space, but because 
fifty-eight labourers can be jammed into a space of 57 square 
feet, it by no means follows that the floors of a hall of audience 
should be calculated for a live load of 147°4 lbs. per foot, for 
the reason that there never has been a hall of audience into 
which people could. be packed at that rate. It might be pos- 
sible that small portions of the floor would be loaded to such 
an extent, but it would manifestly be a physical impossibility to 
extend such a system of packing over an entire area, while the 
large factor of safety which forms a very important element of 


provide for sudden concentrations of live load on a portion of a 
floor, even under the most extreme circumstances. 

Mr. Blackall has repeatedly counted the number of persons 
in the various portions of theatres and music-halls without once 
finding, even in crowded aisles and standing room, an average 


| of more than 4o lbs. or 50 lbs. per square foot extended over 


more than a few square feet, while the maximum unit load on 
the spans of beams, which is a fairer way of gauging the strains 


| on the floor, is. very much less, falling, in the case of one 


theatre which was investigated, as low as Io lbs. per foot. 


| As a matter of. fact, the unit load in a hall of audience is 


usually less than in almost any other kind of structure, as so 
much space is taken up by light but bulky furniture, by aisles, 
&c., that the remaining space for live weight is quite small. 
For example, the portion, of floor occupied by the aisles and 
seats in the Bowdoin Square Theatre, Boston, has an area of 
3,950 square feet, the aisles taking from this area 646 square 
teet and the standing room at.the rear of the orchestra circle 
561 square feet.. There are 605 seats in all, weighing about 


each seat occupied, would be -only: 26 lbs., while if the floor- 
beams were spaced for 15-feet bearings and the entire audience 


be physically impossible, the resulting load would be about 
50 lbs, per foot, and even: if it were possible in such a hall to 
crowd the people together in the standing room at the rate of 
fifty-eight to each 57 square feet the resulting maximum loads 
on the beams would be only 93 lbs. per square foot. 

There are, of course, some kinds of floor loads which can be 
predetermined quite accurately, and there are some conditions 
which require a very wide margin of strength, in order properly 
to provide for such overloading as might possibly occur. An 
instance in point. is a warehouse recently built in Purchase 
Street, Boston, the lower storeys of which were to be used for 
the storage of iron. The first floor was made in places suffi- 
ciently strong to sustain safely an applied load of 2,500 lbs. per 
foot, while the upper lofts were assumed to be sufficiently 
strong for miscellaneous storage purposes, when calculated for 
250 lbs. live load per foot. But the, attic was subsequently 
leased to a publisher, who proceeded to load the floor with 
books piled 10 feet high. in such a manner as to create 
strains of 350 lbs. per foot, thus reducing the factor of safety 
from four to less than three. - But when the loads are as 


| variable as:'those which exist in office buildings, with the addi- 


tion of occasional heavy safes, long rows of law books, and 
constantly changing numbers of: people, the problem is by no 
means solved by ascertaining how many labourers can be 
packed into a space of 57 square feet, especially as, since the 
introduction of the skeleton construction, with the resulting 
enormous: buildings of twelve to: thirty storeys in height, the 
architect is obliged to tigure very exactly, and is not justified in 
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assuming his unit load either too light or too heavy. A 
difference in assumption of 10 lbs. per foot would make a 
difference of thousands of dollars in the cost of the completed 
building. It becomes then a very serious question as .to what 
are the actual loads existing in such structures. By actual 
loads is not meant the theoretical loads nor the amount which 
might aggregate under impossible conditions, but the maximum 
loads which are found to exist in actual buildings, as a matter 
of absolute weight rather than theoretical assumption. As far 
as the writer is able to ascertain, there are very few recorded 
investigations of this kind. A recent appeal from the decision 


of the inspector of buildings in the city of Boston regarding the | 
loads in a building about to be erected, led to a very careful | 
study of some of the most prominent buildings, the investigation | 


being carried on by the writer in conjunction with Mr. Arthur 
G. Everett, architect, of the Board of Appeals, and the results 
of these investigations are believed to be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant a detailed publication thereof. 


The process of investigation was as follows :—The Rogers | 
Building on Washington Street, near Court, the Ames Building, | 


corner of Court and Washington Streets, and the Adams Build- 
ing, No. 23 Court Street, were selected as types, being located 
in the centre of the city and being filled with a sufficient variety 
of tenants to insure a fair average which would be applicable 
to similar conditions elsewhere. The Rogers Building and the 
Adams Building are six-storey structures, built with the ordinary 
masonry walls and wooden floor construction. The Ames 
Building is a twelve-storey thoroughly fireproof building. 
The buildings were gone over very carefully, office by office, 
and copious notes taken of the dimensions of the rooms, the 
nature of occupancy and full details as to all of the contents ; 
together with a statement of the number of people in the room 
at the time of measurement and the greatest number that had 
ever been known to be in the office at one time. The investi- 
gations were, of course, confined to the offices occupied, no 
account being taken of vacancies. Average weights were then 
assumed for the various articles entering into the live load. 
The weights of articles of furniture were averaged from the 
actual weights of various pieces. The weights of safes were 
taken according to the actual figures of the manufacturers. 
The averages are as follows :— 


Assumed Average Weights. 


Lbs. 


Persons 5 . "i ’ : . 150 
Books per running foot : . 10 including case. 
Rolling top desks : . . 250 
Flat top desks , : ; . 125 
Tables ° 4 5 75 
Chairs : 5 : A al 
Radiators per running foot . . 100 
Letter press . , 3 100 including case. 
Toilet wardrobes. : ; > . 150 
Folding-screen ; 10 
Typewriter . 5 : 4 . 25 
Glazed partitions per running foot 75 
Sofas . : i : ; 50 
Chests per foot in length 15 
Telephone stand . 25 
Counters per foot . + 50 
Open rail per foot : , , why Ae 


Steei box safes ° : 2,500 

So many offices were measured that while portions of the 
contents might be heavier in some cases than in others, these 
figures would represent a fair average, and would probably be 
in excess of rather than under the true weight. The same 
applies to the weight of persons; 150 lbs. is probably more 
than the average of a miscellaneous crowd, including women 
and boys, but the average was counted at 150 throughout. In 
regard to the greatest number of persons at any one time in an 
office, the testimony of tenants had to be followed. It is 


probable, however, that it would be apt to be over rather than | 


under estimated. 


After the data from all the three buildings were entirely in | 


shape they were carefully gone over by Mr. Everett and the 
writer, the assumed weights of the various contents carried out 
and summed up, and an average made of the weights per foot 
in the different offices as well as the weights per foot through- 
out the entire building. The results are widely different from 
what is given by some authorities as representing the loads on 
office floors. The average in some offices was as low as 5 lbs. 
‘per foot. The highest load was in one of the offices of the 
Ames Building, amounting to 40'2 lbs. per foot. In only 12°4 
per cent. of the offices was the floor load in excess of 25 lbs. 
per foot, while in only 26 per cent. did it exceed 20 lbs. 

The following table presents a tabulated statement of the 
results. The maximum loads and averages refer to the offices 
filled with the greatest number of people ever known to be 
present at one time. The minimum loads refer to the same 
offices in the condition under which they were measured. The 


table of “average weights per foot in each office” gives the 
combined average of the averages of the individual offices. 


| above the fourth is taken at 35 lbs. per square foot. 
| second, third and fourth floors it is taken at 60 lbs. and on the 


Number Avera: 

raed Total 2 Be 4 

Building. Ore Bae arene Total weight, 

Ra sq. ft. sq. ft. Ibs. 

Rogers Building 5 41 18,127 442 294,984 

Ames Building . 70 32,151 | 4593 544,419 

Adams Building 99 «| -26,183 | 264°5 425,109 
Motaleers wile TO 76,461 | 388:6 | 1,264,512 


In relation to the average load per foot, the number of offices 
loaded above that average, are in :— 


Rogers Building . : , F 
Ames Building . . : 5 
Adams Building . ’ : 


17 or 41°5 per cent. 
24 », 34°3 
47 15 46°4 


99 39 


99 ” 


Total 38 19 AID 55 49 

Percentage of the sum of 

the live loads of all the 

: 2 storeys above the respec- 

| Live loads which the beams | tive column. This per- 

Column, in the storey above the re- | centage of live loads, to- 

spective column are cal- |. gether with all the dead 

culated to carry. load, is the total load 

the respective column is 

calculated to carry. 
. | 
Attic column . | 40 Ibs. per sq. foot 100 per cent. 

16 storey column UR vines nes 7 O'S shane 
TD a39 »” 75 9 ” ” 873 9 49 
14» ” 75» ” ” 773 9 
13» »” 75.99 9 ” 75s teoy 
I2 5) ” Neany Ae re) ” ” 723 ” ” 
bE Bee » 75» ” ” 79 55 ” 
IO 55 ” 75 ” ” 673 ” ” 
2. ” » 75.39) ” 65.» 
8 yy ” 75 9 ” ” 623». 
7» ry) WieaZisyea sys ” ” 60 43% 98 
6» ” 75 99 ” ” 573 9» 
5 ” | 130 5 ” ” 55. 39) 
4» ” |: ZOO aoc ise ” 522)» 
3» »” 130 5) ” ” 50 yy 
2 ” ” ° 130 ” ” ” 474 ” ” 
Is) ” - | 130 y ” ” 45 » 9 
Basement column. | 130 , 4, = AZE igh aan 


In the Venetian Building, Chicago, the dead weight on the 
office floors is 100 lbs. per foot ; the live load on the floors 
On the 


first floor at 80 lbs. The whole of the dead load and about 
half of the live load is carried on the columns, or in other words, 
the column loads in upper storeys are scaled down to 17°5 lbs. 
per foot. 

A similar method is followed by several other of the leading 
Chicago .architects as well as by architects quite generally 
elsewhere. Indeed, so far as can be ascertained the generab 
practice everywhere, unless impeded by municipal regulations, 
has come to be that the column loads can Safely be scaled 
down considerably from that which is considered necessary fer 
the floor-beams. In calculating the framing of a large fire- 
proof building about to be erected in Detroit, the office floor- 
beams were figured at 50 lbs. per foot of floor, with a reduction 
of 20 per cent. for the loads on the girders and of 30 per cent. 
for the loads on the columns. This would bring the column 
loads to an average of 35 lbs. per foot. In Boston the revised 
building-laws require provision for live loads of 100 Ibs. per foot, 
and the Board of Appeals has refused to permit any scaling down 
of column loads. The Ames and the Exchange Buildings were 
completed before the new law went into effect. In computing 
the former the live floor loads were assumed at 150 lbs. per 
foot, which were carried to the columns without scaling down, 
although in the determination of the sizes for foundations the 
live load of the floors was assumed at only 10 lbs. per foot. 
In the Exchange Building the floors were figured for 150 Ibs. 
live load per foot, which was scaled down to 50 lbs. per foot 
for the columns. In New York the building law requires the 
floors to be of sufficient strength to sustain 100 lbs. live load 
per foot, and does not permit any scaling down of the column 
loads, but this law has apparently not been rigidly enforced in 
practice. The Havemeyer Building is designed for live loads 
of 100 lbs. per square foot. In the Jackson Building the live 
load was assumed at 50 lbs. per foot. 

The actual average live loads on the floors of the three 
Boston buildings which were especially investigated are, as has 
been shown, from 13°3 to 16°5 Ibs. per square foot. The 
theoretical loads which are assumed for purposes of calculation | 
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in the other buildings referred to range from less than 20 to 
_ 150 lbs, but a fair average representing the consensus of 
opinion among those who have had the largest experience in 
building the very tall structures seems to be to assume 4o to 
50 lbs. per foot for live loads on floor-beams, scaling down to 
35 to 45 lbs. for girders and 30 to 4o lbs. for columns. 


ITALIAN INFLUENCES ON 
EARLY BRITAIN. 


N his remarks on the Glastonbury pile settlement at Not- 
tingham, Mr. A. J. Evans, of the Ashmolean Museum, as 

will be seen from the report in our last number, said that “as 
far back as the fourth or fifth centuries before our era the 
Britons imported beautiful bronze buckets, Greek mirrors and 
other objects of art from beyond the Alps.” He has since 
stated :—As regards the chronology at least, this remark was 
applied to the tribes of Belgic Gaul, and not to the ancient 
Britons. It may be that, even at that early date, objects of 
Classical manufacture were reaching these shores, as they were 
unquestionably reaching the Rhinelands and many parts of 
Gaul. But, if so, the fact remains to be established by fresh 
discoveries. For the present all we can certainly say is that, 
during the first three centuries before our era, the arts of Greece 


GREEK AND 


and of Greek Italy were exercising a very direct influence on | 


those of ancient Britain, and that it was primarily the invasion 
of this country by Belgic tribes from somewhere about 300 BC. 
onwards which brought our island definitely within the sphere 
of Classical culture. 

Like the Roman, like the Norman, this Belgic conquest of 
Britain brought our a/fer ordzs into direct connection with the 
Continental world. Belgic princes, like Roman emperors and 
Norman dukes, reigned on both sides of the Channel, which— 
as the Pyrenees at’ a later date—may be said for a while to 
have “ceased to exist.” Yet this fact, which ought to stand 
out as one of the chief landmarks of our island story, has been 
curiously neglected. 

It is now for the first time that a wholly new culture, a 
culture originally developed by Gaulish tribes in a very 


| 
| 


the Thames, which here commands the ford across the river, 
rises the old British encampment known to modern antiquaries 
as Sinodun ; below it again are the curious outlines of an 
ancient settlement recently revealed in the barley by the dry 
season, and in which the round hut circles of the Britons are 
seen before our eyes, yielding to the rectangular buildings and 
enclosures of the later Romanised inhabitants. Dorchester 
itself contains a Celtic as well as a Roman element in its name, 
and amongst coins found at this spot may be noted a 
specimen of the ancient British tin money with designs imitated 
from the coinage of Massalia—possibly the currency of Gaulish 
merchants on this side of the Channel. This is a new and 
interesting clue to:the course of the tin trade in this country, 
bringing a part of the transit route for the first time into con- 
nection with the Thames Valley. At the same time perhaps it 
throws a side light on the route by which this late Greek vessel 
may have reached the same spot. 

There is thus no ¢ frvori reason for doubting that this 
Italo-Greek cup may have found its way to the Oxfordshire 
Dorchester in pra-Roman times. That it was brought to this 
ancient but now out-of-the-way site by a modern antiquary or a 
Roman collector of Greek pots and pans must be certainly 
regarded as a less probable hypothesis. As a matter of fact, 
the discovery of imported Greek pottery on British sites 
belonging to the Belgic period is precisely what we should 
expect from the analogy of the Continental remains of the same 
period. Late Greek painted vases have been found in the 
contemporary Gaulish cemeteries of Belgium, Champagne, the 
Rhenish Palatinate; in Wiirtemberg, and—marking the further 


| course of the commerce—on the old Helvetian station of the 


immediate contact with that of Italy and Greece, is planted in | 


full bloom on British soil. This form of culture, to which the 
name of “late Celtic” has been given by English archeologists, 
is‘on one side distinguished by the imitation of Classical forms 
of ornaments and utensils, on the other by a decorative system 
which can, 1 venture to believe, be traced back, by direct 
descent and by means of the same contact with the Mediter- 
ranean peoples at a still earlier epoch, to the most characteristic 
element of Mykénean art. The later Classical influence, on its 


side, is in no way more conspicuous than in the appearance at | 


this date in Britain of a regular graduated coinage, the main 
types of which are taken from those of Philip of Macedon. 
‘But this Macedonian element is by no means the only one 
represented on these British dies. The Greek colonies of the 
‘Gaulish and Spanish coasts—Massalia, Rhoda and Emporize 
Kwhose name survives in Amparias)—each contributed their 
part, and I have recently succeeded in tracing back, step by 
step, certain scrolls and outlines that appear on a class of late 
British coin-types that extend from Plymouth to Tewkesbury 
‘and Oxford, through Armoric and Iberic Gaul, and the Greek 
colonies beyond ; still further over sea to the head of Pevse- 
phoné on the stupendous “ medallions” of Sycracus, and to 


Uetliberg near Zurich, at Constance, and on the Rosminsel in 
the Wurmsee in Bavaria. 

To turn once more to Glastonbury. The late Celtic relics 
brought to light by the very interesting excavations of Mr. 
Bulleid on the site of the fen-settlement bring some fresh con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the Greek and Italian elements 
in ancient British art. No imported objects seem to have been 
found, if we except two fibulz of Italic form, dating from the 
first half of the first century B.c. A bronze mirror-handie, 
though of Celtic fabric, shows how the more luxurious arts of 
the Classical world were already influencing even the extreme 
west of our island in pra-Roman times. In style it much 
resembles some bronzes of the third and second century B.C, 
from the Gaulish cemeteries of Champagne. 

But the pottery found is in some respects even more 
interesting. It throws a fresh light on a very remarkable class 
of late Celtic ware of which too little has been hitherto known, 
though kindred examples were found by General Pitt-Rivers in 
his excavations of the British encampment on Mount Caburn, 
in Sussex, and in the British Oppidum at Hunsbury, near 
Northampton, - The general type of late Celtic pottery to which 
it belongs I have endeavoured to illustrate in my account of the 
cemetery at Aylesford in Kent, and have traced it to its proto- 
types in a class of bronze vessels characteristic of a well-defined 


| archeological province that lies about the head of the Adriatic, 
| inhabited in ancient times by Illyrian tribes, the name of whose 


the dolphins around it that once sported in the waters of the | 


Great Harbour. 

During this period—from c. 300 B.c., that is, onwards— 
objects of Greek or Greco-Italian fabric were actually imported 
into Britain. Two beautiful bronzes, @mochoe, and a kind of 
patella—both perhaps made in Campania—were, as I have 
elsewhere pointed out, discovered in the ancient British cemetery 
at Aylesford, in Kent, belonging to this Belgic race of con- 
querors. I am now able to announce another discovery of the 
same interesting class. There has recently been presented to 
the Ashmolean Museum by Mr. William Cozens two ancient 
objects found some years since in the course of excavations in 
the rick-yard of the Manor Farm at Dorchester, Oxon. One is 
the neck of a somewhat late Roman vessel of rude earthen- 
ware. The other is a very elegant two-handled cup’ of fine 
dlack glazed ware, and with a foliated white ornament round its 
‘nner margin. The cup is unquestionably of Italo-Greek fabric, 


principal representative—the Veneti—still survives in that of 
Venice, The spiral-form ornament on some of the Glastonbury 
vessels now supplies a new link of connection with the same 
region, and shows how deep an impress was left on the Gaulish 
tribes by contact with the more civilised races of this vast 
Adriatic province. Here it is impossible to do more than 
allude to this far-reaching chain of cause and effect, the links of 
which, as I hope to be able eventually to show in the most con- 
clusive manner, form a direct connection between the highest 
development of ancient British or late Celtic art as seen in the 
earliest illuminations and goldsmith’s work of Christian Ireland 
on the one hand, and on the other, with the most ancient 


| ornamental system cf the Hellenic world—the art of Mykénz. 


elonging to a class of vessels that were originally copied from | 


silver plate—impressions of silver “medallions ® of Syracuse 
actually appearing jn the centre of some of them. This class 
of vases begins at least as early as 400 B.C., but by about the 
second century before our era gives way to later ceramic 
‘ashions. The Dorchester cup must rank among the later types 
pf this class, and may date from about 200 B.C. j 

Itis unfortunate that a more exact account of the circum- 
itances of this highly-interesting discovery has not been made. 
‘The site itself is a very ancient one, and though later occupied 
»y the Romans, appears to have been an important post in 
arly British times. Upon the height on the opposite side of 


| 


In any case the Adriatic connection of prze-Roman Britain 
may be now regarded as made out. And so what Professor 
Boyd Dawkins has happily called our little “Western Venice ” 
of the Glastonbury fens—in which, from the crucibles and 
vitreous paste discovered, it would appear that the art of glass- 
working was itself not unknown—may claim some direct heri- 
tage from a still older Venetian culture. 


NEW BUILDING. 


Birmingham.—A number of villa residences are in course 
of erection at Edgbaston, the most important suburb of. Bir- 
mingham. Each of these residences has three large reception- 
rooms, wide entrance-hall and vestibule, good kitchen, scullery, 
cellars, necessary outbuildings, eight bedrooms, store-rooms, 
bath-room, &c. The style is Gothic, ornamental woodwork, 
stonework, stone-carving and other decorative features being 
introduced. The total cost of erection will approach 5,000/. 
The contractor is Mr. Edward Airey, of Gillott Road, and the 
architect Mr. J. Statham Davis, of Sparkbrook, both of Bir- 
mingham. 
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APPLIED ART. 


T the first season ticket-holders’ sozvée at the Walker Art | 


Gallery, Liverpool, Alderman P.'H. Rathbone, chairman 
of the Arts Committee, delivered an address on the subject of 


exhibition and its relation to the future industries of Liverpool. | 


He said that many of the pictures in the Autumn exhibition 
were of such individuality that they would quarrel with most 
other pictures ; and as the committee were so stinted by the 
town in anything as regards art that they could not afford a 


policeman to keep the peace amongst them, they had to hang | 


up plates and other things to interpose between them’and har- 
monise the colours. He had referred to the attempts at the 
revival of the old Della Robbia ware. He said that its revival 
would be of great use in exterior decoration. At present there 
was comparatively little work for sculptors to do in England, 
It was very difficult for a man to learn to become a sculptor, 
because marble was a very expensive material, and there was 
unfortunately so little carving at present used in architecture 
that a man must have some command of capital to enable him 
to be a sculptor. In former days ordinary masons learned in 
the course of their apprenticeship to do sufficient carving for 
architectural work, but in all they had been doing for technical 
education lately the working man seemed to have been entirely 
forgotten. They had been teaching science, mechanics and all 
those subjects which dispense as far as possible with human 
labour, and therefore with weekly wages. He would like to 
see an architectural school rather for working men than for 
skilled architects, which should teach modelling, ironwork and 
other kinds of employment of a similar description. These 
would increase the demand for workmen at weekly wages in- 
stead of diminishing that demand, as the progress of science 
was bound to. do unless guarded against. If they did not do 
something of this kind they would be flooded year by year with 
an increasing amount of useless unemployed labourers, and 
other nations would outstrip us alike in wealth, in comfort and 
in civilisation. In calling attention to a number of models in 
wax, the speaker remarked that modelling in wax and plaster 
might be made very useful for decoration indoors, so that a 
very moderate amount of skill in modelling, which might be 
learned in evening classes, and be both interesting and enjoy- 
able in the learning, might open quite new sources of industrial 
work, which would not only provide weekly wages, but make 
our cities and buildings infinitely more enjoyable to live in. 
They wanted a school which was devoted to these applied arts, 
and these applied arts alone, as was the case in Paris. There 
one of the largest cities in the world subsisted almost com- 
pletely upon handwork requiring little or no capital, raising up 
a body of skilled and independent workmen who were an 
invaluable backbone to a nation. Their work provided an 
education very different from that of those bred in large fac- 
tories, whose work was watching machines year after year 
without possibility of improvement. If they could have a kiln 
where terra-cotta and other forms of pottery could-be burnt, it 
would be a great encouragement to young men and women to 
learn both painting on china and modelling in clay in their 
evenings, and he hoped there was good prospect of this being 
done in ' Liverpool very soon. At all events, it was quite time 
they had aclass in that building for architectural modelling, 
for which they had for years’ been collecting a very carefully 
selected gallery of casts, specially intended and adapted for the 
purpose. It was a question which had been delayed a great 
deal too leng, and he thought it quite time to make use of the 
gallery in this way. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Baillieston.—The new St. Bridget’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Baillieston, has been opened by the Archbishop of 
Glasgow. The church has been erected from plans by Messrs. 
Pugin & Pugin, London, and is built in the Gothic style of 


architecture, at an estimated cost of about 6,000/, The con- | 


tractors for the work were Messrs. Devlin & Son, Glasgow. 
The church is seated to accommodate nearly 890 persons. 
Irthlingborough.—The re-dedication of the  Irthling- 
borough church and tower and bells, after restoration, has 
taken place. The old tower, which was one of the oldest, 
finest, and most historic in the county, was taken down on 
account of its dangerous condition. The church, like that at 
Higham Ferrers, was .collegiate, the college being founded in 
1376 by John Pyel, a merchant and a citizen of London, who 
in 1373 was Lord Mayor. He bought the manor, held under 
the Abbey, from Sir Simon de Drayton. He died, however, 
before his college could be completed, which was done by his 
widow, Joan, in 1388. Pyel and his widow endowed the church, 
and fitted the chancel with stalls for the college, but their 
greatest works were the semi-detached campanile, the octagon 
which crowned it, and the domestic buildings, which latter have 


now disappeared. The old tower was a fine, massive one, of» 


four stages, 96 feet in height. . In 1883 it had got so unsecure and 
dangerous that it was decided to pull it down and build a new 


tower similar to it. The new tower is on the old site, and 
identical in shape and buildto the old one. It has been erected 
by. Messrs. Brown & Sons, Wellingborough, from the plans of 
Messrs. Talbot Brown & Fisher, also of Weliingborough. 
Most of the old structure was of Barnack stone.. The new one 
is of Barnack stone, Weldon stone and ironstene. 


GENERAL. 


A Masonic Hall is proposed to be erected in Carrick-on- 
Shannon, as a memorial of the late Surgeon-Major Parke. 


Sir John Gilbert, R.A, was on Tuesday presented with 
the freedom of the City of London, in recognition of his gifts of 
pictures to the Guildhall Gallery. 

The Parish Church of. Sutton St. James, Lincolnshire, has 
subsided and the building is at least 4 inches out of the 
perpendicular. Recently a sum of 1,600/. had to be paid for 
repairing the church. 

Mr. A. W. Franks has again manifested his liberality to 
the British Museum, of which he is an officer, by presenting to 
it a series of Oriental wall-tiles which he has been many years 
collecting. 

Mr. William Dunford has been appointed architect for 
the public library which is to be erected in Walthamstow by 
the Local Board. 


The Sales in connection with the annual exhibition of the’ 
Highland Industries and Arts Association in Inverness have 
this year brought in over 600/. 

Mr. A. S. Cope has painted a portrait of the Right Hon. 
Mr. Fowler, M.P., ex-mayor of Wolverhampton, which has 
been formally presented to the town. 


The Maraguis of Bute, on being asked to fill the office of 
provost of the burgh of Rothesay, has expressed his willingness 
to do so in the near future if invited, circumstances at present 
not enabling him to comply with the request. 


Mr. James Paton, assistant borough engineer and surveyor 
of Birkenhead, has been elected borough engineer and surveyor 
of Plymouth, in place of Mr. Bellamy, resigned. 


A Sum of over 1,0co/. has been realised at a bazaar held in 
aid of funds for the building of a congregational hall in con- 
nection with Forfar Parish Church. 


A New Church is to be built at Brockenhurst, Kent, the 
cost of which will be defrayed by Mr. and Mrs. Manro, of’ 
Rhinefield. 

A Caen Stone and Marble Reredos, with mosaic panels, | 
has been fixed this week in St. Peter’s Church, Dulwich, from 
the design of Mr. Charles Barry, F.S.A., architect. ‘The work 
has been executed by Mr. C. H. Mabey, sculptor, Westminster. 


Garter King-at-Arms, having been applied to, has written 
to the Lord Mayor of Liverpool defining his title in connection 
with the recent honour conferred by Her Majesty. He says the 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool for the time being is entitled to the 
prefix of Right Honourable, and also to be styled his Lordship, 
as a privilege and courtesy atiached to the office of Lord 
Mayor. 

The Society of Engineers meet on Monday, October 2, 
when a paper will be read on “Gas Substitutes,” by Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes, F.I.C. 


Mons. A. Flameng, the French landscape painter, died in 
Paris on Tuesday. 

Messrs. Bedford Lemere & Co. have obtained an award 
from the Chicago Exhibition for their photographs of archi- 
tecture. 

The Parish Church of Misson, dedicated to St. John, has 
been struck by lightning, and a great portion completely 
destroyed. ‘Misson is situated on the boundary of the county 
of Nottingham, about three and a half miles from the town of 
Bawtry. The church, which is of ancient date, comprises nave, 
north and south aisles, and a chancel of unusually large 
dimensions. 


Monday, October 9, has been appointed for the reception 
of works of art intended for the Autumn Exhibition (the thirty- 
first) of the Nineteenth Century Art Society, at the Conduit 
Street Galleries. 

Mr. E. Tidman, C.E., of Westminster, is to read a paper 
on “Ventilation” in connection with the Church of England 
Sanitary Association at the Church Congress at Birmingham 
on October 2. 

Lord Grimthorpe has subscribed 50/. towards the restora- 
tion of the west front of Selby Abbey. 


At the Meeting ot,the Council of Owens College a letter was 
read from Mr. Chancellor Christie offering to build at his own 
expense a library suitable for the requirements of the college. 
The offer was accepted. 


| THE 


to Howth on the following day, when the Crom- 
leac, the Cairns, the © Castle, Corr Castle, the 
| Abbey, the College, St. Fintan’s Church (Sutton), | 


_and St. Nessan’s Church (Ireland’s Eye), will be visited. | 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


report which was prepared for the House of 
Commons upon the demolition of Millbank Penitentiary 
is not likely to convince contractors of the advantage of 
dealing with “the unemployed.” It appears that 122 men 
of that class were engaged at 6}¢. an hour. The rate was 
about one-half of the ordinary wages for demolition, but in 
proportion to the quantity of work done, it was in excess. 
One inference can be drawn from the report, viz. when the 
unemployed have to be kept at work it is better to pay 
them at a quantity rate. When the men were paid by the 
hour, the cost of cleaning and stacking bricks averaged from 
12s. to13s. athousand. When gangs of the same men were 
employed by piecework, they managed to earn higher 
wages than before, although the rate agreed was only 7s. a 
thousand. Later on when men were scarce a dangerous 
piece was let to a skilled gang, who found it profitable at 
8s. a thousand. The wages amounted in all to 1,066/, 
and, as was to be expected, the First Commissioner takes 


_ credit to himself for initiating a work which relieved a large 
_ amount of local distress 


Ir is remarkable that neither of the architects who were 
associated with the imitation of the Eiffel Tower at Black- 
pool lived to see the completion of the structure.. A few 
months ago Mr. TuKe died, and on the day when the 


‘ framing was closed in at the top the death of Mr. MaxwE.i 


was announced. Both gentlemen were well known in 
Lancashire from their works. Happily so curious a coin- 
cidence as the death of two architects during the progress 
of one undertaking is almost unique. ‘The removal of 


Messrs. MaxweL_Lt & TuKE will hardly cause much in- | 


convenience at Blackpool, for the works which are to be 
accomplished are not of unusualimportance. The principal 
outlay was on the metal-work. The visitors to the town are 


| not exacting about the quality of the architecture which is 


‘presented to them. If they were disposed to be critical the 


| tower would not have been erected in the midst of houses, 


for it is only from the sea an ample view of the structure 


_ can be obtained. 


On Tuesday next a general meeting of the Royal 


“Ptolemy’s Map of Ireland,’ by Gopparp H. ORPEN ; 
“Round Towers of Ireland—Doorways, Masonry, Sculp- 
ture, &c.,” by CHARLES GEOGHEGAN ; “Calendar of the 
Contents of Archbishop Alan’s ‘Liber Niger,’” by Rev. 
Professor Strokes; ‘Objects from the Sandhills of 
Dundrum, Co. Down, and their Antiquity,” by Rev. 
Lronarp Hasse ; “On the Relations between some Stone 
Implements in Ireland and America,” by Dr. Frazer ; 
“On a Recently-discovered Pagan Sepulchral Mound in 
the Grounds of Old Connaught, Bray,” by W. F. Waker- 
MAN; ‘Notes on some of the Ancient Ecclesiastical 


Structures at Howth,” by RopertT CocHRaAne; “ Howth,” | 


by J.J. Law Breen; “Irish Tiles with Shamrocks and 
Fleurs-de-Lis,” by Dr. Frazer. There will be a visit 


The castle is the residence of the Earl of Howrn. 
The present structure—with comparatively modern addi- 
tions, rendering it somewhat of a Z shape—dates at latest 
from the seventeenth century. The original building is 
said, like the Tower of London, to have been mortared 
) with blood. Until far on in the present century it was in 
| part surrounded by a fosse. In the front hall are three 
| inscribed bells, removed hither from the still-existing belfry 


of the abbey; the great two-handed sword, wielded in the | 


twelfth century by Sir ALMERICUS TRISTRAM, the founder 
| of the Howth family; and a fine portrait of Dean Swirt, 
| Painted in 1735 by Binpon, and presented by the Dean, 


| who was a frequent visitor to the castle. 


In the drawing- 
room over the fireplace is an interesting bird’s-eye view of 
the castle and grounds in the reign of Queen ANNE, well 
worthy of being photographed. In the dining-room over 
the sideboard is a painting representing the abduction in 
1575 of the youthful heir, by Grace O’MALLEy, a chief- 
tainess who reigned over some islanders in the West of 
Ireland. Within a limited area, Howth presents much 
that is interesting to archzologists. 


Ir may be expected that in a short time the Bristol 
Corporation will be seeking designs for municipal buildings. 
The question of site would appear to be determined. The 
Lristol Mercury has been informed that on Friday the com- 
mittee, with only one exception, agreed to recommend to 
the Council the site of the covered water space between 
the new St. Augustine’s Bridge and the Stone Bridge. It 
was explained that to make good the foundations to ground 
level for a municipal building 350 feet long by 100 feet 
wide would cost about 8,350/. The committee did not 
pledge themselves to these dimensions of the building, but 
it was thought well to give some figures as a basis for the 
Council to work upon. It was further estimated that the 
cost of obtaining on the Tontine warehouses side sufficient 
property to give a uniform width of 200 feet, in order to 
have 50 feet roads on either side of the building, would be 
t0,000/., after allowing for the sale of salvage from the 
property purchased. To meet the objection that the struc- 
ture would be low if placed on the level of the Exhibition 
building, it is suggested that, as in Leeds, the municipal 
buildings shall start from an upper level approached by a 
broad flight of steps. A report on these lines was drafted, 
setting forth the reasons by which the committee were led to 
adopt this site. As the building (350 feet by 100 feet) 
would not be of a great width, there would be a good light 
all round instead of using up space for a central quadrangle 
for light—a course which would have to be adopted at other 
sites. Moreover, it will have good wide roads all round— 
an advantage which could not be obtained in such a site as 
that of Baldwin Street, unless the dimensions of the building 
itself were much curtailed. It was also considered the 
cheapest site, and as it would set the Corporation property 
in Baldwin Street and at the Council House free for sale, 
the committee believed the whole scheme could be carried 
out without further increasing the rates of the city. It was 


| this which had much weight with the committee, who felt 


that at the present time of heavy civic expenditure in many 
directions they could not recommend an expensive scheme 


; : : ya! | for municipal buildings, and they were glad to be able to 
‘Society of Antiquaries of Ireland will be held in Dublin, | 


when the following papers will, if possible, be read :— | 


recommend a site which appeared to meet the wants of the 
case without further burdening the ratepayers in any way. 
Their report therefore recommends the covered water space 
as “the most suitable site for municipal buildings.” 


WE are informed by Mr. BRINTON (FRENCH, BRINTON 
& Co.) that while digging for the foundation of a new 
workshop in the rear of Newcastle Place, Clerkenwell, the 
workmen unearthed the capital of a column in good pre- 
servation, which no doubt was a portion of the chapel of 
the Nunnery of St. Mary. The nunnery which stood upon 
this spot was destroyed in the reign of Henry VIII. and 
the Duke of NewcasTLr’s house built upon the site. 
Exactly one hundred years ago that house was demolished 


| and the houses now known as Newcastle Place were built. 


Mr. Brinton will gladly allow archeologists to see the 
capital. 

In Manchester they use more sulphurous coals than in 
London, but it appears that during the dense fogs of 
December last in Manchester and London there was a 
much larger proportion of sulphur compounds present in 
the London than in the Manchester air. This fact was 
demonstrated in a paper which was read in Manchester by 
Dr. G. H. Baitey on Tuesday. In contrasting town with 
country air, the Doctor dwelt on the importance of quan 
titative investigations as to the impurities other than car- 
bonic acid present in polluted atmosphere as a measure of 
pollution, and urged that, minute though the quantities may 
be, they are sufficient to bring about serious disorganisation 
in plant life and in human beings. 
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A SCULPTOR’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 


S we have already published illustrations of two of 
M. Satmson’s works, viz. his Hazde/, which is in 
ihe Paris Opera House, and his AZemorial of the first Ascent 
of Mont Blanc by H. B. de Saussure, his name cannot be 
unknown to our readers. Many of them may also have the 
good fortune to possess some of his statuettes in bronze, 
which are among the most charming works of their class. 
The figures (La Dévideuse is one of the favourites) have 
helped to convince people that Paris is the only city where 
fine reproductions of sculpture are obtainable on a small 
scale. M. SaLmson’s reputation does not depend on them 
alone. He. has had a share of public works abroad, 
although not as much as he merited, and he has co-operated 
with many sculptors, and helped to gain them renown. 
In England manufacturers have also had the benefit of his 
skill. 

We may describe M. SaLmson’s position by saying that 
he has been better known to artists than to patrons, 
amateurs, and the general public. Long ago he gained 
studio fame, and was accepted by the greatest sculptors 
among his contemporaries in France as a worthy rival. 
But the majority of those 
judges have vanished. M. 
SALMSON is an exile from 
France. He holds, it is 
true, a position that .1is 
honoured, for he directs 
the School of Industrial 
Art in Geneva; still, it is 
exile. He is_ therefore 
fully justified to record 
some of the events of his 
career for. his own gratifi- 
cation, and to explain to 
the strangers around him 
what sacrifices he has 
ma dé for) ag tar. bs 
‘“‘ Apologia” is not formal, 
and it is nowhere marked 
by bitterness against more 
fortunate men or by la- 
mentations over neglected 
opportunities. Noris M. 
SALMSON’S panorama of 
life continuous ; he unrolls 
a series of pictures in all 
of which he is not. intro- 
duced, but they afford us 
glimpses of what was said, 
done, and suffered by 
artists during a great part 
of the century in France. 

M. Satmson’s father 
was a Swede, who was{ 
attracted to France while 
on his way to Italy, when 
he was young, and was 
welcomed because of his 
skill as a medallist. The 
coinage minted in the time of CHARLES X. was engraved 
by him. 
Paris can command respect, and gained as much success as 
he desired. It was natural for him to wish his son should 
become his associate and successor, but as he took no narrow 
view of his art he allowed JULES to enter as pupil in the 
atelier of ET1ENNE Ramey, the sculptor, where it was also 
possible to obtain teaching from AUGUSTIN 


Vendome Column. 


youths believed they were created to be artists. M. SALM-| 


| son describes some of them with whom he was acquainted. | 


One was ALEXANDER SCHAUNES, the “Schaunard” of' 
MurceEr’s “Vie de Bohéme.” He was the son of a toy- 
merchant, who, instead of trying to frighten children lke | 
DicKENs’s TACKLETON, sought after the perfectioning of 
their playthings by imparting a moral character to them, in 
the hope of gaining the Monthyon prize from the Académie. | 
The younger SCHAUNES was a more amusing figure than 
any of those to be found in the warehouse. He painted a) 
study of an arm ; and was so amazed at his success that for 


"the rest of his life he never ventured to enter into competi- 


\-rest “of 


He possessed the northern probity, which even in | 


DuMONT, | 
who modelled the figure of NAPOLEON that surmounts the | 


When JuLes Sarmson started on his way, art in Paris 


was in a disorganised state. ‘The great battles between 
Classicists and Romanticists were accepted by many of the 
younger men and students as ending in emancipation from 
old-fashioned rules. As a consequence many idly-disposed 


* Entre deux Coups de Ciseau. Par Jules Salmson, Membre Corre- 
spondant de l’Institut de France, Préface de Francisque Sarcey, et 
avant propos par Arsene Alexandre. Illustré de quatre vingts croquis. 
Geneve: C. E. Alioth, Paris: A, Lemerre, 


La Dévideuse, or Thread-winder. 


tion with that masterpiece. He found far more enjoy-| 
ment in looking on while others worked. ‘This con-| 
duct did not tally with the principle of the creator) 
of moral toys. At last his patience was overcome, 
and adopting Tackieron’s maxim, “The bird that 
can sing and won’t sing must be made to sing,” the ne’er- 
do-well was informed that the weekly allowance of twenty- 
five francs would not be paid unless a complete painting ih 
oils was forthcoming. But that stipulation did not weigh 
heavily with ScwAunEs. On Saturdays, after idling the 
the week, his companions clubbed and a piece 

of strained canvas was| 


bought. A subject was 
devised and as many 
as could find room 


(ScHauUNES being always| 
excluded) co-operated 
simultaneously in real-| 
ising it; “ils peignaient 
dans la pate, a la brosse,) 
au pouce, au couteau, et, 
‘en moins d’un instant, 
le chef-d’ceuvre était ter: 
miné.” What became ol 
the treasures is not stated, 
but the system of pro- 
duction went on for 4 
quarter of a century. Then) 
the toy-maker departed) 
and it is to be hoped re: 
ceived due reward for his 
efforts to give an ethical 
bent to young people. The 
son abandoned Bohemia 
and ‘il’ perfectionna Ie 
joujou moral.” 

We have another type 
of that age set before ur 
in the sculptor PREAULT 
who was described as % 
man of genius who lacke¢ 
talent. To his associate! 
he was the great artist 0 
the age, for to gratify 
them he made ugliness his 
ideal.. He produced 
Hecuba which made the 
critics ask why the moblec 
queen, who had — gont 
through so many woes, should be left for execution 
M. Préautr. Once he improvised a model of CLEMENC! 
IsauRE, the goddess of the troubadours. The people 0 
Toulouse would not give a commission for its perpetuation 
whereupon his friends gravely advised that it should b 
converted into a Charlemagne which could be set up ™ 
the Quartier Latin. The experiment was tried, but thi 
Municipal Councillors were not captivated. PREAUL’ 
was an example of an able man who in another age woul: 
have submitted to training and gained a name, but he wa 
far from being unique in Paris. Fie 

With so many good fellows around him who made / 
pastime of art, it was not easy for M. Satmscn to occup! 
his days and nights with sculpture and nothing else 
Fortunately for him he was smitten with hero-worship, ant 


his idol was PreRRE JEAN Davin, who called himself Dave 
_p’ANGERS. ‘That sculptor is not in our time esteemed at | 


very high rate, and there is little doubt that in his own da 
much of his prominence arose from the belief that he wa 
a sort of incarnation of republicanism—he was born in 178! 
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—rather than from the beauty of his works. With M. | brate the principal grands hommes of France, and forty 


_Savmson the old prepossession about his greatness still 
_ survives. The hope that one day he might become a pupil 
| or an assistant with Davip made him more assiduous than 


| Beaux-Arts he was not long before he won medals and 
| other distinctions, but now he has doubts whether his 


| success was a blessing to him. His ambition to attain 


| hand, it was necessary for him to abandon the hope of 
| sharing his father’s business ; ERNest Hug, who took his 
| place, made a rapid fortune, while M. Samson in pursuing 
his exalted aims was doomed to many disappointments. 

It was not long before M. SaLmson discovered the in- 


| the majority of students. When he entered the Ecole des | 


| prominence as a sculptor was strengthened. On the other | 


stability of his footing in sculpture. He was prepared to | 


give his aid to the bronzists, metal-workers or jewellers. | 
| the Technical School of Roads and Bridges. The Republic 


He found they cared only for artists who had made a name. 
Amateurs also were not disposed to welcome beginners. 
Then he sought employment as an assistant. He called on 
two sculptors who had been pupils of his master Ramey. 
One was JEAN FEUCHERE. Many artists in those days 
dressed themselves as if they were playing the réles of men 
they admired who had belonged to the Renaissance. Frvu- 
CHERE went further, for he believed he was JEAN Goujon, 


and on hot days he used to declare that the wound received | 


Unluckily, M. Satmson called on one of those days, and 
_ he was not sorry when he retired. His next application 
| was to Jutes Kiecmann, who did not consider he was 
| sufficiently competent. He was more fortunate with 
ARMAND ToussAINT, in» whose aze/ier he remained from 
1843 to 1846. 

Meantime M. Satmson kept up his studies in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. He was allowed to enter into the com- 
petition for the Grand Prix, but on the eve of the judgment 


from the arquebus on St. Bartholomew’s Day afflicted him. | 


day he was oppressed by the solitude of his closet, and, losing | 


control over himself, smashed his model. It was not only 
| the loss of an opportunity to distinguish himself ; his act 
was an offence against the majesty of the official system. 
M. Satmson went to his idol, Davin, to implore mercy, 
and was told by him how “on ne brave pas impunément 
_YAcadémie.” He was let off, however, with a reprimand. 


At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts M. SatmMson made many | 
| manufacturer, as if to the manner born. M. SALMSON was 


‘friends. Foremost among therm was*CaRRIER-BELLEUSE, 
_whose fate in many ways re- 
sembled his own. CARRIER 
was one of the most facile 
artists of the century, and his 
productivity was as amazing 
as his versatility. He pos- 
{sessed as much invention as 
would serve for fifty sculptors, 
but it was mainly exercised on 
commercial subjects. Not 
only the bronzists, but carvers, 
furniture-makers, and other 
trades grew rich by his de- 
signs. Latterly he was art 
director at Sévres—a post 
which had been offered to 
M. Satmson—for he had made Carrier-Belleuse. 
a special study of ceramics, 
and was engaged for some time in the Potteries. But with 
all his ability as a sculptor, how many works by CaRRIER- 
BELLEUSE are to be seen in the public places of France ? 
The failure to secure the Grand Prix during the latter 
years of Louis PHILIPPE’s reign was almost fatal for a 
Sculptor in the eyes of the public. M. SaLmson was, how- 
ever, sufficiently able to be recognised as a desirable 
assistant on great works. Accordingly, when Durer ob- 
tained the important commission for part of the sculpture 
around the tomb of Napotron at the Invalides, M. 
SALMson’s help was sought. As he had promised to be at 
the service of ToussarnT he could not accept the offer, and, 


Q 


as he says, his refusal delayed his recognition by the public | a f L I 
| for a chent if a few modifications were carried out. 


for about twenty years. 

When the monarchy came to an end, artists like 
_M. Satmson may have expected there was to be an end to 
the monopolies which were enjoyed by the hangers-on of 


the Court. The new Government believed in the efficacy of | 
‘Public fétes. It was decreed that one of them was to cele- | statuettes, 


colossal statues were to be employed. M. Samson 
obtained the commission for the statue of Morikre, which 
was to be about 18 feet in height. Twenty days were 
allowed for the completion of the work. The preliminary 
operations took nine days, and eleven were left for the 
modelling, which had to be gone through in continual rain. 
M. SALMSON on the féte day was too ill to be present to 
hear the praises of his statue, and when he made up his 
accounts he discovered that his expenditure amounted to 
four times his receipts. He was compensated when he 
found that Davrp, RupE and Praprer had awarded second 
place to his statue among the forty, which made it probable 
the figure would be executed in stone, and because the Minister 
had given him commissions for a statue of Zguality, 20 feet 
high, and a bust of LAMBLARDIE, one of the founders of 


did not endure, and with it M. SaLmson’s expectations 
passed away. He was glad to find patrons in the 
jewellers, potters, furniture-makers and bronzists, and his 
name became so well-established he was invited to England. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851 was utilised as an oppor- 
tunity which in any case would not be unprofitable. Like 
M. Zoua, the sculptor was amazed at the evidence of a 
genuine love of art which was presented in London. He 
appears to recall with particular pleasure, as if he had been 
most impressed by them, the paintings of TURNER and 
Joun Martin ; the former he describes as “ restitutions de 
?Eden perdu,” the latter he compares to the music of 
BreRLI0z and WacNneR. M. Satmson could not remain 
long among the treasures in London ; his destination was 
Birmingham, where he had accepted an engagement with 
EMILE JEANNEST. ‘That excellent artist was representing 
modernity in the town just as PuGIN represented Medizeval- 
ism. M. Satmson says he was an universalist of the 
Renaissance that had strayed into our nineteenth century. 
His life was a romance. He had been the favourite pupil 
of DELAROCHE, and he seemed to be no less competent to 
work with architects and sculptors than to paint. In the most 
aristocratic society of Paris, as among Bohemians, he was 
welcomed, and he was as well known on the turf as in green- 
rooms. Yet in his thirty-eighth year he was designing for 
trades in Birmingham, and had assumed the style of a 


not quite at ease with him as his assistant. He thought 
of returning to Paris, and, as he had not exceeded his 
twenty-ninth year, trying again for the Prix de Rome. ‘The 
sudden death of his supporter, PRADIER, deprived him of 
the chance, and he proposed to make the best of England. 
M. Satmson then came to the conclusion that he must 
cease to be an assistant if he desired to remain on friendly 
terms with JEANNEST. A pretext for separation soon arose. 
CARRIER-BELLEUSE was then in Stoke-upon-Trent. M. 
SALMSON went on a visit to him. JEANNEST was jealous, 
an altercation followed, and the two artists put an end to 
their relations. M.Sat_mson returned to Paris. That he 
was on the whole satisfied with the English people is evident 
from his reappearance among them in 1870 and 1871. 

M. Satmson found the producers of statuettes were 
ready to avail themselves of his ability, but with his usual 
modesty he ascribes their eagerness to the secure state of 
the country rather than to his talent as a sculptor. He had 
several competitors, but they were united by a common 
grievance. This was a conviction that they were treated as 
inferiors, as ‘‘vulgaires bronziers ” and mere decorators, by 
their brethren, whose works in bronze, marble and plaster 
on a large scale were to be seen in the Salon. Some of the 
bronziers decided to storm the exhibition, and were success- 
ful. M. Satmson also attempted big works, but his 
fastidiousness was not easily overcome. Either he destroyed 
his models, to the indignation of his friends, or he reduced 
them. One was a relief with several figures, which could be 
interpreted as the River of Life, a Dream of Happiness, or 


| the Human Family. It was seen by an architect, who 


objected to its want of symmetry, but offered to purchase it 


M. SALMSON consented, but when he saw the alterations he 
considered his work lost its character, and the relief was 
destroyed. It is not surprising that his friends treated him 
as impracticable, and said he was only competent to produce 
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It was no wonder that the sculptor also began to be 
doubtful of his power and thought of becoming a painter. 
To secure time for his new studies, he entered into partner- 
ship with a potter, for whom he prepared fifty models. 
At the end of eighteen months there was a deficit of 
40,000 francs. M. Satmson’s father came to his rescue, 
but it was on the condition of giving up painting and 
taking a wife. The need to obtain money for his house- 
hold increased his activity. He tells us how, soon after his 
marriage, he produced the whole of the decoration for a 
theatre at Namur, the large trophies for the Barritre du 
Tréne, several hundred models for bronzes, furniture, 
goldsmith’s work, iron castings, busts, medallions, statues 
and statuettes, medals for France, Belgium and England, 


SS 


ead 


The Birth of the Hcrse, or Contest theween Minerva and Neptune. 


a monstrance costing 6,000/., 
great silver vase which was seen in London in 1862. 
For the Marquis of Hrrtrorp he designed the group of 
the Birth of the Horse, a representation of the old dispute 
between MINERVA and NepruNnE for supremacy in Attica, 
the subject that was selected for the sculpture in one of the 
Parthenon pediments. The group was intended to be of 
colossal size for a grotto. The illness of Lord HERTFORD 
caused a delay, but M. Satmson’s design was produced in 
silver as a prize of the French Jockey Club. Afterwards he 
modelled Za Dévideuse. When it appeared in the Salon, 
it was as much praised as if it had been excavated in 
Pompeii. The bronze was purchased for the Luxembourg, 
and a replica in marble is in the Glyptotheque of Copen- 
hagen. Reduced copies are to be found everywhere. 

The Franco-German War and the Commune drove M. 
SaLMson to England, where he knew patrons were to be 
found. He was also in search of a likeness of HANDEL. 
On his return M. Satmson obtained some public and 
private commissions. His varied experience suggested to 
him the possibility of a new school of decorative art in 
which practice could be combined with theory. Then 
came the proposal to create a school of the kind in Geneva, 
which M. SaLmson accepted. The results are satisfactory. 
But the onerous work of direction has not prevented M. 
SALMSON from practising as a sculptor. He has executed 
several large statues and other decorative sculpture, and we 


give'a sketch of his model of an equestrian statue of 
General Durour. 


M. Satmson’s career suggests that of an artist who has 


adhered to his convictions while courageously meeting all 
difficulties. Only a man with a sanguine temperament could 
endure so many disappointments without losing heart. 


But 
M. SALMSON, on comparing the present with the past, cannot 
deceive himself about the existing state of art, and especially 
sculpture. He sees too many signs of anemia. ‘There is 
no faith like that which inspired artists in former times. 
Anything exalted or abstract does not please, and in conse- 
quence there is a tendency not only to realism, but to an 
excess of realism. Models are taken from nature, copied 
with a few adaptations of details and passed off as creations. 


ee a ead ae 
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General Dufour, 


table services, and the: The Italians are on the whole the worst offenders. But — 


when things are at their worst there is a probability of | 
amelioration, and it is with the expression of a’ hope that 
the good time will soon dawn M. SaLMsoNn closes his book. 
It is not easy to give an abstract of a volume that is of | 
so varied a character. M. Sarmson has been brought into 
contact with many famous men, and he describes them in a 
style that denotes a master of representation. There are many 
French books of the class, and his collection of sketches 
will compare with the best of them. From a writer with so 
much skill and experience the world has a right to expect 
much more literary work. 


INDIRECTION IN TRAINING. 

AS address was delivered by Professor Oliver Lodge at the 
annual meeting of the Liverpool School of Science, . 

Technology and Art. He said :— i 
Science and art classes, under the auspices of “ My lords” | 
at South Kensington, have now for many years been an 
influential though not a conspicuous feature in English national 
life. They have been established in most districts, in some | 
they have merely dragged on an existence, in most they have 
thriven fairly well, and in a few districts—like Liverpool, for) 
instance—they have been extraordinarily successful, evidently | 
meeting a real need of the place. They have provided for the 


youthful artisan a training in scientific principles which, though | 
not extremely systematic or thorough, was yet far. better thar, 
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' without them he could possibly obtain; and they must have 
\helped many and many a youth of promise out of the dull 
slough of routine on to a tableland where he could look about 
him and assume some sort of intelligent control over his own 
life. Unless education does this for a man I should say that it 
was not worth much. If the result of attending these classes 
were only to make you file a hexagonal nut more accurately, 
they would not be worth the national effort which has provided 
them for you. But this is not, and cannot be, the sole result ; 
/with whatever narrow object you come to them, you cannot 
carry away from them anything without its having a broadening 
and cultivating influence ; it may be a very small. influence, it 
may be a large one, on your after life. 
small handicraft, what I call accurate nut-filing, is all that is 


needed, these classes are not the way to it; rigid adherence to | 


| the bench, doing that one thing all your life and nothing else, 
that is sufficient to make you a cog in the great machinery of 
civilisation, and before you die you will do that one thing with 
the most surprising accuracy. It is well to take one’s place 
quietly in the complex machinery, and to do one’s modicum of 
work there well ; but we should remember further that we are 
human beings, each with a character and a future of our own; 
and a human being is by no means necessarily limited to the 
little piece of work expected of him. A routine handworker 


must have much time wherein to think, and no one ought to be | 
We may still have to 


so hard-worked as to have no leisure. 
wait for the eight hours’ work, eight hours’ play, eight hours’ 
sleep, and—but I refrain from touching even momentarily on 
the wages question, for money is a sacred thing with the British 
public, and not to be lightly handled. But the thing I am 
‘most interested in is the eight hours’ play, meaning by play 
doing what you like. Leisure is one of the most valuable com- 
‘modities of life if people only knew it. 

Well, at the present stage you come to these classes, you 
go to the Picton Library, you go perhaps to the evening classes 
of the University, and in other ways you strive towards a 
higher education. Against every difficulty you strive, and all 


honour be to those who in the face of difficulties and tempta- | 


tions have thus planted their feet on the rungs of the ladder of 
progress, and have determined that they will not cease to 
climb until they rise above the crowded street and sordid 
surroundings and get some glimpse into the real universe 
beyond. When I speak of rising and of progress I never 
mean rising from one occupation to another; if you can do a 
thing well and earn your bread by it, stick to it and utilise 
your leisure. Do not suppose that the man who drives a gig 
is therefore not a cad. Do not suppose that the man in shirt- 
sleeves is therefore not a gentleman. A man’s occupation is 
or should be literally no criterion of character or of ability. It 
,snot what a man does for his living, or what he has in the 
way of house and furniture, but what he is in himself that 
nakes or mars him. I grant-it is more difficult to cultivate 


yourself when you have constantly to be looking at both sides | 


of a shilling, it is certainly an uphill struggle for many ; all the 
nore honour to those who succeed. But there are signs that a 
yetter day is dawning, when character will stand before money, 
ind when a man will be valued for the heart and soul which he 
can put into the most seemingly trivial thing with which he is 
concerned in his daily life. I hope a better day is dawning, it 


nay be a long way off yet, it will seem a very long way off | 


vhen we go outside these walls, but it is worth a struggle for. 
-eaders will be wanted if we are to shake off some of the 
logs of this much abused but hope inspiring century. Leaders 
vill be wanted, and you need not look to the aristocracy for 
hem. You need not look for them to the middle classes or 
he tradesmen—no one can predict whence our great men will 
‘ome, but come they will when the time is ripe ; see that you 
we ready for them. 


If special training in a | 


| literature are, however, eminently suitable instruments for 
| effecting real education, besides being intrinsically valuable in 
themselves, and by reading and working at them you may hope 
to get your senses quickened, your faculties awakened, your 
powers aroused. A man’s value to his employers cannot and 
ought not to exceed his value to himself. Here youare existing 
in a universe of interest, you have senses wherewith to study it, 
emotion wherewith to feel it. Why spend your existence in a 
back slum? Your bodily existence may, it is true, be unfor- 
tunately cramped by circumstances—the same kind of circum- 
stances which cramped your forefathers, but advantages 
denied to them are open to you, not lavish advantages, but still 
advantages. Try and make the most of them, and see to it 
| that no bodily circumstance is permitted to cramp your mind, 
to hinder the development of your soul. 

And this leads me to what I intended to be the text of my 
discourse, the advantages and necessity of indirection. “By 
indirections find directions out,” says Polonius, but he is not 
using the word in the sense I want for it. When I speak of the 
advantages of indirection I mean to assert the proposition— 
not an obvious one, but often, I think, a true one—that the best 
way of attaining a thing is not to fly too straightly and 
narrowly towards that thing, but often to march round, to cir- 
| cumvent it, to take steps not obviously leading to the desired 
result, nay, even to overlook the desired result for weeks and 
months together. Thus is a fortified place seldom taken by 
direct assault. Troy stood till the Greeks constructed a wooden 
horse. It may be said that this doctrine applied to life is com- 
plicated and difficult ; well, truly life isnot a simplematter. Now 
| to begin with the most important case of all, that of developing 
| one’s own life. This is the ultimate end, but it is not right or 
| wise to be always thinking of it; it should indeed not be 
| wholly forgotten, as there is some chance of its being forgotten 
in the rush and bustle of existence, but the experience of 
mankind has decided that the way to it in ordinary everyday 
life is simply to do the thing which lies next you as well as you 
possibly can ; this is given to all, to spend yourself for the good 
of others ; more may only be given to the saints, and in general 
to lose your life in order to find it. Then is indirection the 
true direction to an unseen goal. 

And what is true of great things is true also of small things. 
The cry for technical and immediately practical instruction 
seems to me to forget the advantages of indirection. A youth 
who intends to become a printer may think that he must at once 
enter a printing office and begin to set type. Like enough if he 
does enter a printing office in his uneducated state he will for a 
long time be set to sweep the floor. That is indirect enough 
truly, but it is not the kind of indirection one advocates. Simi- 
larly a youth who wishes to be an engineer, sometimes, I fear, 
for the sole reason that he doesn’t get on very well at school, 
thinks that the hammer and chisel and the construction of a 
toy steam-engine are the direct paths to the higher walks of 
that profession. Now I hope I have said enough to show that 
the hammer and chisel training I by no means despise, and as 


| to the construction of toy steam-engines they used to be fascina- 


Let those who are masons be masons | 


till ; let those who are joiners be joiners still ; but let them be | 


wtisans of an altogether higher type and stronger personal 
character than those of the recent past. 


| ance with scientific principles. 


ting things tome. But nevertheless I must say that though 
those things are eminently rational or recreative, they are not in 
the line of the real and severe study needed byaman who would 
become a leader in his profession. True, all cannot be leaders, but 
unless a youth is ambitious he will achieve nothing. There is 
plenty of room to spread yourself, make yourself a good base or 
you will never build high. You are going to aim high, byall means 
do so, but don’t erect a slender, top-heavy column on the 
surface. The higher you intend to build the broader and 
deeper must you Jay your foundations. You who wish to 
become skilled artisans do not imagine that heat, light and 
sound, magnetism and electricity, chemistry and mechanics are 
idle tales. If you havea chance of learning these things learn 
them, you can hardly over-estimate the value of an acquaint- 
You can learn your trade, too, 


| in this excellent scheme of classes, but that you will be learning 


. | 
These classes, or classes like them, used to be called | 


‘science and art classes.” There never was much art about 


hem that I could perceive, but they were science classes. | 


Xecently there has been an outcry for technical intruction, and 
hey have now assumed the proud title of “science, technology 
nd art.” Now technology is undoubtedly a good thing to 
‘now, Fora man engaged in any practical trade it is good 
hat he know about that trade, that he know something more 
bout it than the precise fraction of it which in these days of 
livision of labour falls to his lot, else how can he hope to 
come a foreman and superintend the labours of his less 
ducated fellows ? 
urely and strictly technical instruction, but observe that it is 
/roperly called instruction—a driving in of information. It is 


‘Toperly not called education, which means a drawing out of | 


1€ faculties, a development of the human being. Some science 


nd many modes of teaching languages ; wherever, as in my 
ay, information is driven in at the point of the cane there is 
istruction, but usually very little education. Science and 


I have, therefore nothing to say against | 


| 


| 


| 


aching, I fear, falls under the same head of mere instruction | 


| 
| 


all your life, plenty of time for that ; but if you overlook these 


| apparently subsidiary, but really fundamental things, you will 


be a mere specialist. You will never grasp the real meaning of 
the processes you are employing, you will not invent improve- 
ments or enjoy your work, you will be as a horse in a mill and 
not an able and controlling head. My advice, then, is always 
learn the principles and the details will follow ; learn the pure 
science, or as much of it as you can, and the technical applica- 
tions will follow ; and in learning a science don’t attend only to 
those portions which you imagine have special reference to 
your work. Whenyou attend classes in science do not seek to 
be told constantly how what you are learning will bear upon 
your future trade. I see here that your teachers are willing to 
try to tell you, but it is better not to ask. Put some faith into 
your studies, and work at them for their own sake, not with 
too narrow an aim towards your special and small though 
desirable accomplishment ; in other words, as they say in the 
pantomime, “ Have a bit of sense.” 

Well, I have now preached more than enough. One com- 
fort is that you need not follow my advice unless you like, and 
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unless it commends itself to you as sound you must not follow 
it. You can take it as a suggestion which I offer for what it is 
worth; but it is not a suggestion born of the spur of the 
moment, it is advice I realiy believe in, and embodies opinions 
Ihave always wished to express ever since the beginning of the 
specious cry for more immediately practical instruction, ever 
since it has been attempted to achieve the universally-desired 
end by the narrowest, the grooviest, and apparently the most 
direct means. Not that I am against merely technical instruc- 
tion for the lowest class of mind, the man whose brain power is 
inadequate for more than one small thing ; a very low building 
needs no particular foundation, and a narrow base will suffice ; 
but I speak here to the youths with ambition, to those who in 
these prizes are tasting the first nibblings of success. I speak 
to the men who are feeling their budding powers, and are 
intending to get on. It has struck me several times that some- 
thing is wanted to complete, or perhaps rather to supplement, 
that ladder of education which has been constructed, reaching 
from your Board schools to your University, up which a clever 
and industrious lad can climb till he emerges a reasonably 
educated and competent man. There at present the 
ladder stops. There the man is; but what is there for 
him to do? He has to take up some occupation requiring 
no cavital. Teaching is such an occupation, and into teach- 
ing th: majority of such persons are accordingly forced. 
Why should he not enter business or become a tradesman ? 
Mainly because these things need capital. A boy may be 
paternally provided with a business, or by beginning as an 
office boy he may rise into a partnership by a hard and long 
course of service ; but a youth who has begun with education 
finds it difficult to make a start except in some more or less 
close connection with education, if he has of necessity to earn a 
living off his own bat. Furthermore, and this especially, there 
are plenty of young fellows deserving of help who are not able to 
shine in study or to take prizes and scholarships ; men who 
never get their foot on the ladder of education at all. They 
may have worked as hard as their more fortunate fellows, but 
for want of a few convolutions in their brain they simply cannot 
get a grip of subjects in the same rapid way. Is there to be no 
ladder for them? Now in some of the Midland towns, in 
Nottingham, for instance, where I have recently been, there is 
a foundation called Sir Thomas White’s Loan, a fund adminis- 
tered by trustees and dealt with to the following end, viz. the 
providing on loan of capital needed by industrious and trust- 
worthy youths for starting in business. It may seem a doubtful 
kindness to hamper a man with a loan, but it is very different 
from ordinary loans in being free from interest ; it is just 
taking money from where it is least needed, namely, the middle 
age of a successful man, and placing it where it is most wanted, 
namely, at his start in life. It is doing in a small way what in 
the middle classes a youth’s father is often able to do for him. 
I am told it has been a boon to many a man, and that the trust 
is not abused. There I must leave the suggestion ; if it is 
good it may bear fruit. Wiser heads than mine must deliberate 
on such a proposal before it can have a chance of taking 
effect. 


YORKSHIRE UNION OF ARTISTS. 


HE sixth annual conference of the Yorkshire Union of 
Artists was held at the Spa, Harrogate, on Saturday 
afternoon, where the exhibition this year has been held. Mr. 
E. Renard presided. The attendance was small. Mr. Tindall 
presented the report, in which he drew the attention of the 
members to the great casualty which had occurred during the 
exhibition, viz. the phenomenal hailstorm of July 8, which 
almost entirely destroyed the glass roof of the gallery, and 
naturally caused great damage to pictures and frames. The 
Secretary was telegraphed for, and arrived promptly upon the 
scene. The whole of the water-colour drawings were removed 
to a place of safety, and the oil-paintings also placed under 
shelter. The Council was called together, and in consideration 
of the damage decided to appeal to the members, so that no 
individual artist should suffer serious loss. With a view of 
recouping the union for the loss sustained, a salesman was 
appointed. The sales have not been numerous, however, 
undoubtedly owing to the depression in trade. Several 
members of the Council consented to become responsible for a 
portion of the necessary payment, and a circular was issued to 
exhibitors asking them if they would object to an addition com- 
mission of 5 percent. The circular met with a gratifying response, 
and additional subscriptions in some instances were sent to the 
union. In concluding the report, the Secretary said that the 
members should congratulate themselves upon having received 
contributions of pictures from the president (Sir F. Leighton, 
Bart.), four pictures ; Mr. Henry Moore, R.A., two; Mr. W. P. 
Frith, R.A., three; Mr. E. Armitage, R.A., one. After the 
Chairman had addressed the meeting, the report was unani- 
mously adopted. In reply to Mr. Thirkettle, the Chairman 
stated that 57. would about cover the damage to frames and 
mounts, but the exhibition had been closed for a period which 


would affect the sales, hence a salesman was appointed, with 
the hope that there would be more sales. The officers were 
then elected as follows :—President, Sir F. Leighton, Bart., 
P.R.A. ; vice-presidents, Messrs. W. P. Frith, R.A., H. Moore, 
A.R.A., R.W.S., A. W. Bayes, R.P.E., R. Atkinson, E. Armi- 
tage, R.A., A. Kinsley, R.B.A., A.R.C.A., M. C. W. Flower, 
S. Sidney, R.B.A., F. W. Jackson, R.B.A., W. E. Tindall, 
E. Renard and J. J. Wilson. Elected Council, Messrs. John 
Swire, F. Dean, H. J. Dobson, R.S.W., M. R. Jones, F. Thir- 
kettle, T. Watson, T. Ramsden, L. Sutcliffe, Harwood, Hobley,, 
Brook and Wright. Hon. treasurer, Mr. Sidney Smith, District 
Bank, Bradford ; auditors, Messrs. G. B. Bulmer and W. H. 
Thorp. Mr. W. E. Tindall was unanimously re-elected hon. 
secretary, and a resolution moved that he be thanked for his 
services. This was carried amidst applause. Mr. Tindal 
suitably responded. The following were selected as suitable 
places for next year’s exhibition—Leeds, Keighley, Sheffield 
and Whitby, the matter of selection being left with the Council. 
The further development of the Art Union was discussed at 
some length, and the Conference terminated. 


BRISTOWE MEMORIAL, BROCKWELL PARK. 


HIS memorial consists of a bust of Thomas Lynn Bristowe, 
over life-size, surmounted on a high pedestal with ornate 
capital. On the front of the pedestal -stands in full relief a life- 
sized figure of Perseverance presenting a branch of iaurel ; in 
the base under the statue is a bronze panel gilt of children at 
play. This pedestal stands on a massive plinth, with a project- 
ing drinking fountain of elliptical form in front ; at the back is 
a metal door, enriched with a labyrinth to amuse the children. 
The entire memorial stands about sixteen feet high, and is 
constructed throughout of white mountain limestone. The work 
was designed by Mr. W. Brindley, and has been executed by 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, the figure-sculpture being modelled 
by their artist, Mr. L. Chavalliaud. 


TESSERSA. 
English Chimneys, 


HERE does not appear to be any evidence of the use of 
chimney-shafts in England prior to the twelfth century. 
In Rochester Castle, which is in all probability the work of 
W. Corbyle, about 1130, there are complete fireplaces with 
semicircular backs, and a shaft in each joint supporting a semi- 
circular arch over the opening, which is enriched with a zigzag 
moulding ; some of these project slightly from the wall; the 
flues, however, go only a few feet up in the thickness of the 
wall, and are then turned at the back, the apertures being small 
oblong holes. At Castle Hedingham, Essex, which is about 
the same date, there are fireplaces and chimneys of similar 
kind. A few years later, the improvement of carrying the flue 
up through the whole height of the wall appears, as at Christ- 
church, Hants; the keep at Newcastle; Sherborne Castle, 
Dorsetshire ; Conisborough Castle, Yorkshire ; and Boothby 
Pagnell, Lincolnshire. The early chimney-shafts are of con- 
siderable height, and circular ; afterwards they assumed a great 
variety of forms, and during the fourteenth century they are 
frequently extremely short. Previous to the sixteenth century 
the shaft is often short, and not unfrequently terminated by a 
spire or pinnacle, usually of rather low proportions, having 
apertures of various forms, under and sometimes in it, for the 
escape of the smoke. There are also taller shafts of various 
forms, square, octangular or circular, surmounted with a 
cornice, forming a sort of capital, the smoke issuing from the 
top. Clustered chimney-shafts do not appear until rather late 
in the fifteenth century ; afterwards they become very common, 
and were frequently highly ornamented, especially when ot 
brick. 
Chapels in Churches. 

The great revolution which took place in the art of buildiag 
towards the end of the twelfth century had for one of its results 
the multiplication of chapels in the numerous great churches 
dating from that epoch. The principle of that revolution being 
to replace the inert masses which had previously resisted the 
various thrusts by comparatively slender points of support upon 
which those thrusts could be collected, stability being secured 
by a scientific calculation of forces, it led, as a natural conse- 
quence, to a considerable augmentation of disposable surfaces 
in the interior. These surfaces were mere curtains between 
the points of support, and were ornamented with vast networks 
of stone, embracing panels of painted glass, on which the 
principal events of the Old and New Testaments, and the 
scenes so vividly outlined in the traditions of the time, were 
traced with admirable art. Room was found for chapels of 
considerable size, not only in the walls, or rather between the 
piers of the apse, but also in those of the side aisles, the 
bounding walls of which were carried out to the external faces 
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of the buttresses receiving the thrust of the main vault, which 
‘buttresses now formed the lateral walls of a continuous line of 
chapels. The veneration paid to the relics of saints increased 
greatly after the year 1000, in consequence of the pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land which preceded the Crusades. Each religious 
community established a patron, and demanded a special 
oratory dedicated to him, and it was a point of honour to make 
such a shrine excel that of the neighbouring, and in most cases 
rival, corporation. The demand for these shrines increased to 
such an extent at the close of the fourteenth and through the 
fifteenth century that, though chapels were constructed in all 
available spaces of the vast cathedrals, they were found insuf- 
ficient, and sanctuaries which in earlier times had been the 
special property of particular bodies were shared by several 
confraternities. 


Limitations of the Greek Style. 


Grecian architectureds assuredly a great phenomenon, so 
beautiful within its range, and that range 30 very confined. 
The original timber hut that gave the hint of it was everlast- 
ingly repeated. All Grecian buildings were but stone huts, 
illimitably softened down and rendered graceful by extraneous 
‘ornament, and yet retaining their paternal stamp unchanged. 
As soon as ever Grecian art tried to sprout out into something 
more complex and more free it broke down and utterly dis- 
appeared. It never could develop beyond a certain point ; 
‘once the hut was lost sight of there was an end of this peculiar 
architecture. It might transfer its rights and property to other 
styles by a species of suicide, and so invest them with a sort of 
hereditary resemblance to itself; but develop, strictly so 
speaking, it never could except by the incorporation of a new 
principle destructive of that which had ever formed its charac- 
teristic type, such an incorporation being of course tantamount 
to self-extinction. And yet with this striking want of elasticity 
those old temples were very lovely—lovely in spite of their 
monotony of form. Had they not been so, this sameness would 
have been quite unbearable, and they never could have held 
so many high imaginations for so many a year enchained in 
admiration of their form. A striking moral lesson may be 
learned from this, a lesson which would have been lost to the 
world had Grecian art not been, in its degree, so perfect, and 
one therefore which they who do not acknowledge this can 


never profit by. This lesson is the limited range of pure | 


intellect. 


Providence seems, in Grecian art, to have permitted | 


the human intellect to have developed itself to the utmost limit | 


of which it was capable, in order to show how circumscribed a 
tange it had. It is very perfect and very beautiful within its 
own domains, and to the purely intellectual viewer it appears 
‘omnipotent in its powers and all-perfect in its achievements. 
He, however, who looks back upon its noblest works from the 


Serene height of Christian art will think far otherwise, and will | 


be happy that such a development of mere intellect has been 
afforded as alesson to the world. Grecian architecture has 
this difference, and in one light it is a superiority over Roman 
and Romanesque, that in its own way itis a perfect style; so 
mits way (that is, of course, speaking merely comparatively 
and with respect to what h 


tracery of architecture. The three primary colours, red, blue 
and yellow, which are a concord, should predominate in 
ornamentation ; yet scarlet (which is really a compound colour) 
looks better than red, even with blue and yellow, and always 
so when with blue alone, with which it does not assume the 
same purple hue as does a red (or a crimson) in juxtaposition 
with blue, owing to the yellow in the scarlet. A fillet of yellow 
(or some other colour when there are many) should be placed 
between, or near to, red and blue, to obviate their purple 
effect. The two accidental colours do not necessarily 
harmonise. Harmony is not limited to similarity of colour; 
but there is harmony by contrast also, and contrasts are of 
different kinds. The effect of simultaneous contrasts is to be 
considered. ‘The intensity of tones of cclours should be equal 
in the same composition, but a dark and a light hue may be 
used together with good effect. The quantity of colours is to 
be balanced, and some may be in a smaller quantity when 
combined with certain others. The proper relative position of 
colours is to be consulted. Some colours by candle-light and 
by daylight have a different effect, and allowance is to be 
made for this. Colours that accord well, both in their hues 
and in certain quantities, do not always suit every kind of 
ornament, and some combinations which suit a carpet anda 
wall do not answer well for a dress. In some compositions, 
and particularly in the painted walls of a church or other 
building, the coloured patterns should not cover the whole 
space. The eye requires some repose, and is fatigued by any 
object overloaded with ornament. A great quantity of the 


| same colour in one part, and little or none of it in another, 


Large masses of one single 
There may be a mass or 


are fatal to the general effect. 
colour should not catch the eye. 


| ground of one colour in the centre, and a border of several 


| Green as a ground must be a glaucous green. 


colours round it. Bright green may be introduced to lighten 
up a composition, but not in masses except as a ground. 
Greys and 
some other neutral colours answer well as a ground, and soften 
the abruptness of contrasts when required. Two of the 
primaries may harmonise better with each than other two of 
them, and they accord in different ratios ; so, too, between any 
two of the secondaries, and so between the primaries and their 
(accidental) secondary colours. 


The Surveyor’s Chain. 


The measuring chain of one hundred links, 66 feet in length, 
is commonly called Gunter’s Chain, having been first used by 
him, and described in his treatise on the cross-staff, &c., in the 
following words :—“* We may measure the length and breadth 
by chains, each chain being 4 perches in length, and divided 
into one hundred links, then will the work be more easier in 
arithmetic. For as ten to the breadth in chains, so the length 
in chains to the content in acres.” Edmund Gunter, who 
belonged to Hertfordshire, was educated on the royal founda- 
tion of Westminster School, and elected from thence to Christ- 
church College, in Oxford, in the year 1599, being then eighteen 
years of age, where he took the degrees in arts. Mathematics 


| were the prevailing studies of his youth, and about the year 


as already been achieved), the Middle | 


Pointed style may be supposed to have been, whilst all inter- | 


mediate architecture bears the mark of incessant change, and 
the aid received from Grecian architecture towards the future 
deveiopment of a more perfect style than the world has ever 
yet beheld is rather in the way of warning than of anything 
else. Its limits are too confined for it to yield us much more 
fruit than that we have already culled from it. But such as it 
is, we have, we trust, said enough in its praise to wake for it 
some kindly feeling, to show how necessary it is for us to have 
Some acquaintance with its principles, whilst at the same time we 
have shown how utterly it is impossible for us ever to dream, 
im any Consistency, of reviving Grecian art. Grecian architec- 
ture Was in its way perfect, which Roman never was ; and yet 
the architecture of Rome had capacities which its predecessor 
at no time was possessed of. In truth, there is a mystery hang- 


at. That strange monarchy of iron and of untempered clay 
rose like a huge exhalation over the earth, and played its part 
and seemed invincible, and then it fell and left behind it its 
$lgantic relics everywhere. It had an appointed end, for which 
it worked in ignorance itself of its own destiny. In its colossal 
piles the forms and details of Grecian temples were reproduced 
im stiff confusion, as if to teach us how utterly unmalleable these 
were, while in the larger masses and more marked features new 
principles and quite another style peeped out, and, like a 
Warrior's infant, played with the weapons of its future strength. 


Conclusions about Colour. 


The eye is the proper judge of colour, and the perception 
of colour is a natural gift. We should abstain from theories 
till the subject is understood. Flowers and other ornaments 
should be conventional, not direct copies of natural objects ; 
mor should we tread on these in carpets, nor walk on the 


ing over the Roman empire and all things that have to do with | 


| used, and goes by his name. 


16c6 he invented the sector, and wrote the description and use 
of it in Latin, many copies of which were taken in writing, but 
none of them printed. He obtained the professorship of 
astronomy in Gresham College in 1619. He died on Decem- 
ber 10, 1626, about the forty-fifth year of his age. The works of 
Gunter are as follows :—1. “Canon Triangulorum,” London, 
1620 (8vo) and 1623 (4to). A table of logarithmic sines, &c, to 
seven decimal places, the first of the kind which was published 
on Brigg’s system of logarithms. 2. “Of the Sector, Cross- 
staff and other Instruments” (first published in 1624). The 
invention of the sector, which now forms a part of every case 
of drawing instruments, as we have said, is due to Gunter. 
The cross-staff is not the surveying instrument now known by 
that name, but an instrument for taking angles, consisting of 
one straight line moving at right angles to another, with sights 
at their extremities. 3. “The Description and Use of His 
Majesty’s Dials in Whitehall Garden,” London, 1624, 4to. 
These dials (destroyed in 1697) were constructed by Gunter. 
Gunter’s writings (the “‘Canon Triangulorum” excepted) con- 
sist almost entirely of a description of graphical methods of 
constructing problems in trigonometry, navigation, &c. He 
was the first who laid down a logarithmic scale upon wood, and 
used it for the purposes of the draughtsman. This scale is still 
The first observation of the 
variation of the compass is due to Gunter. Ward infers this 
from a letter of Dr. Wallis to Sir Hans Sloane, attributing the 
observation to a Gresham professor about 1625, which could be 
no other than Gunter. Other writers mention the same dis- 
covery, but without stating their authority. Gunter is said to 
have been the first who introduced the words cosine, cotangent, 
&c., in place of sine of the complement, &c. In the preface 
of the “ Canon,” he speaks of the “sine of the complement, 
which in one word may be called the cosine,” as if he were 
introducing a new word, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE cathedral. of Orleans cannot be reckoned as a 
Medizval work, for it is not older than the seventeenth 
century. If compared with earlier examples of Gothic it 
may be said to correspond in value with Sir CHRISTOPHER 
WREN’s attempts in the style. The advantage of perpendi- 


cularity was ignored by GapRIEL, the designer of the west | 


front, which dates from the middle of the eighteenth 
century. But with all its defects the cathedral should not 
be allowed to become a source of danger to the congrega- 
tions and the public. A week ago several of the stones 
fell from the towers, and one was sufficiently large to 
destroy a fiacre which it struck. Similar cases have 
occurred lately and they all 
not very anxious about the 
buildings in France. 


unsecure state of ecclesiastical 


THE annual returns of the Building Department of New 
York are made up to September 1. It is therefore possible 
to compare the statistics of this year with those of the pre- 
ceding years. In the year 1892 authority was given for the 
erection of 1,105 buildings. As the number last year was 
1,335, there is a diminution ; but while the value of the 
buildings of 1892 was 41,243,922 dols.,. this year, with 
230 fewer buildings, the value has increased to 47,579,147 
dols. It is therefore evident that New York is able to 
obtain better buildings. In fact, the average has been 
increased from 30,819 dols. to 43,000 dols. The alterations 
show a like tendency. This year the value was 6,034,269 
dols. for 1,458 buildings, while last year it was 4,854,407 dols. 
for 1,491 buildings. Another circumstance worth noting is 
the increased demand for dwelling-houses. For years past 
boarding-houses and apartments were favoured in New 
York as in other American cities. Now a great many 
people are showing a preference for houses of their own, 
and there is a market for residences that range in value 
from 15,000 dols. to 25,000 dols. 


Ir is difficult to fix ona basis for the valuation of a 
tramway. This was made evident recently at Leeds, and 
it is now apparent, in the Edinburgh case, where the 
Corporation are also desirous to possess the lines. The 
Tramway Company’s. demand was based alternatively on 
rental. value and 
305,0007, Somehow, when taken in detail the amount 
rose to 354,280/. Mr. Henry TENNANT, the arbitrator, 


was at first disposed to recognise rental value, but in his | 


final award he states that he must value them according to 
the cost of construction, with the addition of Parliamentary 
and other expenses which had been paid. In that way he 
obtains a valuation of 212,979/. for the tramways “as a 
going concern,” including horses, cars, and all property 
belonging to the company. j 
the owners’ value. The Corporation will have to pay the 
costs of the arbitration. 


Tue Library, Museum and Arts Committee of the | 
Liverpool Corporation, if they consulted their own case, | 


would confine their investments to glaring oleographs. 


Whenever a modern picture is purchased the work is sure | 
to be incomprehensible to many of the worthy councillors, | 


and gives rise to an angry discussion. One of this year’s 
purchases is the Punzshment of Luxury, a modern Italian 
work which we described when it was exhibited in London. 
It is Dantesque in conception and is valuable for its tech- 
nique. According to one councillor the picture is remarkable 
only for eccentricity, while acccording to another it is atro- 
cious, incomprehensible and an insult to the permanent col- 
lection. A third orator said the ratepayers’ money would be 
much better spent in establishing libraries in the north and 
south ends of the city than purchasing high-class pictures which 
poor people knew little about. All the talk did not prevent 
the completion of the purchase. There is little doubt that 
the public abuse of pictures is not advantageous to the 
interests of artists, especially in a city like Liverpool, where 
the people care little for art or literature.. Painters are 
always very glad to facilitate arrangements by which their 
works will become municipal property; but when the 


reveal that the authorities are | 


construction value, and amounted to | 


It is a very big reduction from | 


_ Liverpool Corporation ‘become the purchasers, there ‘are 
disadvantages to be reckoned which are not included in 
the prices charged for pictures. 


From the official reports it would appear that St. Louis 
and Indianopolis afford the most ample school accommoda- 
tion in the United States. New York stands very low when 
so tested. The Board of Education prescribed a minimum 
allowance for floor surface and air space per pupil, in fixing 
the seating capacity of rooms, of 5 square feet and 70 cubie 
feet of air in the three lower classes of primary schools 
and departments ; in the three higher grades, 6 square feet 
and 80 cubic feet of air; in the four lower grades 
of grammar schools, 7 square feet and 90 cubic feet 
of air; in the four higher grades, 9 square feet..and 
roo cubic feet of air. ' Now in Mfnneapolis each pupil is. 
allowed 16 square feet of floor space and 192 cubic feet of 
air ; in the public schools of Baltimore 200 cubic feet of air 
are allowed to each scholar, while in Washington the amount 
is 246 cubic feet. Nearly all the cities, especially those in 
the West, have arranged on an average twice as much air 
and floor space to each pupil as will be found in the New 
York schools. The explanation of the difference which is 
given is the costliness of the ground. 


SOME curious buildings were seen near Kendal during 
the excursion of the local archzeological society. One of 
them, Bleaze Hall, is supposed to be an early Jacobean ~ 

| erection. At one time evidently it was much larger than at 
present, and resembled in outline the letter H, the two end 
buildings being connected with a cross block, one of the 
ends, however, having disappeared. '! There is a spacious 
court enclosed by a stone wall which has a postern gate: 
way now filled in with stones. There had been a number of . 
large windows with stone mullions and transoms, several of 
which were built up, while windows had been broken out 
on the opposite side. The house is supposed to have been 
built by Rocer Bateman, of Kendal, a cloth-worker, 
about the year 1600, and some interesting woodwork 
inside’ was erected some forty years later, bearing the 
date 1644 and the initials “H.B.,” which were those 
of Henry Bateman, of Kendal, a brother of ROGER, 
who was a carrier between London, York and _ other 
places. There are very large stables on the premises, 
in which packhorses were put up. The interior of the 
| house contains a long oak table and oak chairs, which 
belong to the freehold, and pass from one tenant to 
_another. Upstairs the walls are panelled with oak haying 
| elaborate carving. At Preston Hall there is a well 
preserved specimen of a style of farmhouse now rarely met 
with. The two dairies have low-domed roofs and walls 
| 5 feet thick, in which some of the original windows remain, 
_while others have been built up, leaving large niches in 
their places. The front of the building is in some respects 
very much like Bleaze Hall in having a central building 
| with two wings. The PRestTons were an influential family 
at one time, having resided at Preston Patrick and at 
| Levens, a younger descendant erected the first Holker 
Hall, which eventually came into the possession of Lord 
GEORGE CAVENDISH. 


ACCORDING to the French song there is nothing sacred 
| to a sapper, and we are afraid a good many excavators look 
on the “finds” they meet with in getting out foundations 
| simply as equivalents of so much coin for their own uses. 
| With all their power and organisation the London School 
| Board have been foiled in their efforts to discover coms 
which were found about the site of one of their schools. In 
the beginning of the year, during the operations on the 
“Hugh Myddelton” site at Clerkenwell, the foundation- 
stone of the old House of Detention was removed. ‘There 
was no doubt it contained a number of coins and other 
memorials of the date of that building. The treasures 
disappeared. Since then the Board have been making 
inquiries ; in fact, they have carried out ‘a thorough in; 
vestigation as to what has become of the coins.” But it 1s 
all to no purpose, and after six months’ worry the search 
has to be abandoned. 
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RAWDOIN HOUSE, HODDESDON, A.D. 1622. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LINCOLN. 


HE -foundation-stone of this school was laid by the 
‘[ .- -Mayor of Lincoln, in the presence of the Lord 


Bishop of the Diocese and a large company of citizens, 
ast April, and it is now being erected for the Governors of | 


Christ’s Hospital Charity, under the scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners. 

It‘is‘on'the picturesque site of the old Temple Gardens, 
which ‘is ‘situate on the ‘side of the hill just beneath the 
minster and abuts on to the quaint Greestone stairs which 
lead up to it from the Lindum Road. 

There is a rapid fall in the ground on which the school 
is built, nearly 20 feet in the depth of the building, and 
this, together with the natural formation of the city into 
upper and lower towns, has had considerable influence on 
the planning of the building. 

‘The Governors recommended two instead of one entrance 
for the scholars, the main entrance being in the lower 
ground floor in the south of the front facing Lindum Road 
for-the use of those residing in the lower part of the city, 


and the other is placed on’ the upper general ground-floor 


level for the convenience of those residing in the upper 
town. . 

' The building is planned on the “ central hall” or “hall 
passage” system, and is arranged to accommodate 250 
girls. : 

It comprises a central hall 52 feet by 26 feet (exclusive 


of the corridor under the gallery) and four class-rooms 
22, feet, by 20 feet and 20 feet by 20 feet each on the | 
ground, floor and four, similar classrooms over them, the | 


latter being approached by means of a staircase commencing 
in the central hall and leading to the gallery. These class- 
rooms are exclusive of one large and two small music- 
All the doors open into the central hall. 

‘ Especial attention has been given to the arrangement 
of the desks.and to lighting, the light in all cases being 
admitted at the left hand of the pupils. 

_ There is a residence for the lady principal, and accom- 
modation for dining at a small fee for those girls who reside 
at-a distance from the school ; the pupils’ dining-room, 
kitchen, sculléry:and ‘pantries and the lady principal’s 
dining-room all being on the’ lower ground floor right and 
left of the main entrance. 

The school is built of the red bricks of the neighbour- 
hood, with red terra-cotta dressings, and green slates are 
being used for the roofs. 

Messrs. S. & W.. Pattinson, of Ruskington, are the 
contractors for the work, and the terra-cotta is being sup- 
plied by Messrs. Grpzs & Canninc, of Tamworth, the 
heating apparatus by Messrs. Bacon & Co., of London, 
and the iron casements by Messrs. Burt & Ports. 

The cost, exclusive of the site and fittings, is 5,000/. 
The architect is Mr. W. Watkins, F.R.I.B.A., of Lincoln. 


PRAGUE, 


THE CHURCH OF CHESTER-LE-STREET. 


rete fifth meeting in 1893 of the Archeological and Archi- 
tectural Society of Durham and Northumberland was 
held on September 28, the members driving from Durham to 
Sacriston Heugh, Chester-le-Street and Lumley Castle. 

On reaching Chester-le-Street, says the Newcastle Leader, 
the site of the bishopric previous to the foundation of Durham, 
the party proceeded to the church. 

_Canon Greenwell, addressing the party from the lectern, 
said the church was placed within a Roman camp of very 
considerable size, about the same size as the camp of Lan- 
chester. He thought there were no remains of the ditch or 
walls of the camp left, but excavations. had traced it out suffi- 
ciently to show that the camp occupied about six acres, a much 
larger area than most of the similar camps in the North of 
England. It was upon one of the great Roman roads, off. the 


| and Ebchester to Corbridge. 


line of Watling Street, which ran by Binchester, Lanchester 
Chester-le-Street camp was on 
another line of road, running to the mouth of the Tyne, 
towards South Shields. The name Chester was from the camp. 
It was given to many places, such as Lanchester, Ebchester, 
Binchester, and not at all confined to places where there had 
been a Roman camp. In many places in Durham it was applied 
to places where there had been a camp antecedent to Roman 
times. Whenever our English forefathers found a fortified 
place of which they did not know the origin they indifferently 
applied the name Chester to it, whether it was pre-Roman or 


'Roman. This was the Chester, the camp upon the street, 


| place in 995. 


upon the road running from Durham to Newcastle ; and, as 
they knew, the addition of “ street” was a very common one to 
places all over England.. There were not very many remains 
of the Roman occupation at .Chester-le-Street. There were:a 
few stones in the building opposite the church, ancient 
remains found in the church, and also’a few of the remains of 
the Roman station that had been collected together-and were 
faithfully preserved. There were only a few Roman stones and 
a few other remains of altars which were in the museum of the 
Society of Antiquaries at the Black Gate, Newcastle. The 
fact that singularly few things had been found might possibly 
be accounted for by the area of the station to a considerable 
extent being occupied by the village of Chester-le-Street ; the 
remains of the Roman occupation were probably used as stones 
for building purposes. Some remains of the hypocaust had 
been found, however, outside to the north of the station. But 
there were no remains to be seen of the site, or at least of the 
buildings upon the site, of the station. How long it was 
occupied, or whether it was occupied at all, after the time that 
the Romans left England no one could tell. 

The first thing they knew about Chester-le-Street was that 
the congregation of St. Cuthbert settled there in 882, when 
fleeing from Lindisfarne Island because of the Danish incur- 
sion. The reason they settled at Chester was that it was quite 
likely, almost certain, that the great remains of the old Roman 
station were still left ; probably the surrounding walls would be 
in more or less good condition, possibly very little injured at 
all. The remains of buildings of- very considerable size would 
be left upon the site and would form a very convenient place 
for the congregation to occupy in room of Lindisfarne. Pro- 
bably, in the first instance, they only wanted to occupy the 
place temporarily ; he thought they would have been inclined 
to go back to Lindisfarne if they possibly could. on account of 
the holy and many other associations of the place. But. they 
never went back to Lindisfarne and ultimately there was the 
settlement in connection with Durham. A sort of offshoot of 
the monastery of Durham went to Lindisfarne and remained 
there till the dissolution of the monasteries. But the great 
religious body of men that St. Cuthbert called his congregation 
never went back at all. They were transferred from Chester- 
le-Street to Durham. The bishop of the: congregation’ of 
Lindisfarne until the time of Bishop Carlieph at Durham was 
not in any degree separate from the whole of the congregation 
who had charge of the body of St. Cuthbert. Because they 
were in charge of the saint’s body they became the recipients 
of important grants of land and money, and it was from these 
grants that these two great establishments, the bishopric of 
Durham and the monastery of Durham, took their origin. 
They were originally a joint order called the congregation, 
presided over by the bishop, who was one of them, and:had no 
property of his own separate from them. For a considerable 
time after 882 the congregation remained at Chester-le-Street, 
until they were obliged to flee from it also, in consequence of 
the incursions of the Danes or other Norsemen. That took 
He supposed the congregation found that neces- 
sary in spite of the Roman fortifications. Chester-le-Street was 
not naturally a well-defended place. It was a little distance 
from the river, but te a certain extent defended by the river, 
and on the other side by the burn which flowed into the river 
at Chester-le-Street. Still, it was surrounded more or less by 
flat ground, and notwithstanding the walls of the Roman camp, 
would not be easily defended against the: Danes or other 
Norseinen. It was in consequence, as he believed, of the in- 
defensible position of Chester-le-Street that the congregation 
ultimately settled at Durham. Durham was one of the most 
remarkable sites in the whole world, surrounded by rock, wood 
and water, and crowned on the plateau by those two noble 
buildings, the cathedral and the castle. It had never occurred 
to him, and he had seen many celebrated sites in Europe, to 
see any site which at all approached the site of Durham. It 
was a site which was, they might say, quite impregnable in the 
days before artillery and gunpowder. 

The first church put up at Chester-le-Street was a wooden 
one, and it remained for a much longer time than they might 
have expected, particularly as there was in the camp such. an 
abundant store of stone that could have been used without the 
trouble of quarrying. Possibly the reason was the associations 
of the place, for these had their value—a value which ought 
rather, on the whole, to be encouraged than departed from. 
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The wooden church remained till the time of Egelric, the 
fourth bishop after they had gone to Durham. Egelric was said, 
on the authority of Symeon, to have robbed and plundered the 
church ; but it was possible that Symeon might have had 
grievances against Egelric, and that the latter was not so bad 
as was made to appear. In making the foundation of his new 
church, it was said that Egelric found some money that had 
been secreted by some of the officials of the congregation to 


keep it out of his hands, and that he carried this money off to | 


Peterborough, where he was originally a monk, and to which he 
afterwards retired. If that was so he made a very good use of 
the money. There was a very important work at Peterborough, 
the cost of which was borne by Bishop Egelric, and he also 
made the stone church at Chester-le-Street, and spent a good 
deal of money in doing good work in other places. 
wooden church replaced by the stone one there was not the 
least trace. 

It was a large and important rectory, because the parish, 
like many others, covered a wide area of country. It touched 


on the one side Durham—where the ancient parish of St. | 


Oswald was the mother parish of the whole subsequent parishes 
cut out of St. Oswald’s—at about Plawsworth. On the other 
side it ran to Lamesley, and on this side it touched Lanchester, 


an equally large and wide parish ; and on the other side it ran, | 


he supposed, as far as Boldon and Houghton-le-Spring. It 
went on as rectory till the time of Bishop Beck, to whom they 
owed three large collegiate charges—Lanchester, Chester-le- 
Street, and St. Andrew’s, Auckland. He thought Bishop Beck 
made these collegiate parishes because of the great size of the 
parishes. By placing in them a dean with certain prebendaries 
he was able to serve the parish with a larger number of clergy 
than if there had been only the rector. 
other reason, but at all events that was the reason which sug- 
gested itself to him (Canon Greenwell). Bishop Beck made it 
a collegiate charge in 1286 with seven prebendaries. 
The-architectural description of the church would be dealt 


with by Mr. Hodges, but the curious part called the anchorage | 


might now be referred to at the north-west end of the church. 
It contained two or three rooms, and was no doubt occupied 
one time by an anchorite or hermit. They had documentary 
evidence to show that an anchorite had lived at Chester-le- 
Street, but they knew nothing about his doings or about him. 
But there was a curious story told in connection with the 
anchorage about a poor curate named Willy. When by decree 
of Henry VIII. the church lands passed into lay hands there 
was only left some miserable, wretched provision for men called 
perpetual curates. Willy was perpetual curate about 1624, and 
seemed to have had no place of residence. At that time the 
anchorage was occupied by some poor widows belonging to the 
parish. Willy was also allowed by the churchwardens to live 


in it until he could get another residence provided. But he and | 
They kept locking each other out 


the widows could not agree. 
with special locks and keys for a considerable time. Ultimately 
the “‘four-and-twenty,” a respectable body of governors, who, 


Of the old | 


There might be some | 


he dared say, still remained in Chester-le-Street as in many | 


other parishes, sided with the widows, and hired three men to 


protect them from Willy. On one occasion he struck one of | 


the widows, and the damage had to be made good by the 
“twenty-four.” On another occasion Willy got an order from 
the Quarter Sessions at Durham to “duck” the widows. 


could not tell, and whether Willy did duck them or not was 
not recorded. How it ended the records did not show. 
The only other thing Canon Greenwell remarked upon was 


With the exception of three, they were comparatively modern. 
They were executed by John, Lord Lumley, who lived during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth and into the commencement of 
the reign of James I. He had them made to represent his 
whole series of ancestors. Of the three which were ancient 
one seemed to have always been in the church, and no doubt 
did represent one of the family of Lumley. The other two, 
which had the arms of the family of Lumley, or at least the 
same arms, were brought by John, Lord Lumley, from the 
cathedral churchyard of Durham. He got an order from Bishop 
Matthew in the latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
permitting him to remove the two effigies, which he supposed, 
and no doubt really believed, to be the effigies of some of his 
ancestors on account of their having the same arms upon them. 
These arms were a fess between three parroquets or popinjays. 
The original arms were six. parroquets or popinjays. He 
(Canon Greenwell) had a deed with him which was signed by 
an early member of the house of Lumley, and which contained 
printed on it a parroquet or popinjay. It was a very remark- 
able seal, as they would see when they got to Lumley Castle, 
where he was to give an account of the family. One of the 
Lumleys in the fourteenth century married the heiress of a 
great Cleveland family, who took their name from a place 
called Thwang in the East Riding, on the Yorkshire Wolds. 
For some reason or other the son of the marriage between 
Lord Lumley and the heiress of the Thwang family discarded 


| in whose hands it formerly was. 


) 1 | long nave and long chancel. 
Whether he charged them with witchcraft he (Canon Greenwell) | 


( y ell | laid down all at once. 
the extraordinary series of recumbent effigies in the north aisle. | 


the old coat-of-arms of six parroquets and adopted the coat of 
his mother’s family. She was co-heiress, and therefore he had 
a right to quarter them with his own coat-of-arms, but why he 
should supersede the ancient arms with his mother’s arms 
Canon Greenwell did not know. The arms of the Lumley 
family became a fess between three popinjays and three par- 
roquets. It was not unnatural that John, Lord Lumley, should 


| have supposed these two effigies in the churchyard at Durham 


to have been those of his ancestors, because Durham was no 
great distance from Lumley. It had been generally supposed 
that they were Thwangs, but that family had nothing to do 
with Durham. There was, however, a very great Durham 
family, who possessed large estates in the county of Durham, 
and~ who were connected with the cathedral and with the 
ecclesiastical occupants of the church at Durham—the Fitz 
Marmadukes. Galfred was either nephew or son of Bishop 


| Flambert, one of the most important bishops of the great 


church at Durham. This son or nephew bore the same coat- 
of-arms that was borne by the Thwangs. He could not explain 
how it happened that two families bore the same coat, but that 
there was some connection was absolutely certain. In those 
days arms were a real thing, and not assumed by any person 
nor fictitiously invented. These effigies of Fitz Marmaduke 
were removed by John, Lord Lumley, as bearing upon their 
shields the same coats as his ancestors had since the time of 
the marriage with Lucy Thwang. 

Canon Greenwell remarked, in conclusion, that on a 
previous occasion when he visited the church he denounced 
strongly the way in which the church had been treated—old 
windows taken out and trumpery rubbish put in instead. He 
got into hot water about it, but it did him no harm. Since 
then the church had come into much more kindly and appre- 
ciative hands, that had far more knowledge than the people 
So far as it was possible to 
repair the damage done it had been repaired. Since the 
present rector, Canon Blunt, had come great changes had 
taken place in the church, and all to its advantage. It had 
now a very different appearance from what it had before. He 
was sure they would see everything done had been done with 
great cost and great taste, and well done. There was no 
trumpery painting nor bad woodwork. So far as it was 
possible to make the church worthy of so important a parish, 
and one with such great associations as Chester-le-Street, that 
had been done by the present rector, whom he was extremely 
sorry they were not able to see there to give an account of the 
church. It was always a pleasure when they found a clergyman 
who appreciated his church, and especially when he so far 
appreciated it as to give a good account of it. 

Mr. Hodges, explaining the architecture of the church, said 
that twenty years ago he was met with howls of derision when 
he gave his opinions of the architecture to the members of the 
society, but notwithstanding he had never seen occasion to 
alter the opinions he then expressed. “The wooden church was 
supplanted by a stone church. That was all the history they 
had. In almost all the old churches some fragments of the 
original Saxon structure still existed. An examination of the 
ground plan of Chester-le-Street Church showed at a glance it 
was impossible that the church could have been all laid down 
at one time. It had grown up bit by bit. It consisted of a 
It had no transepts. It hada 
western tower entirely within the church. All that was the 
typical or normal plan of the church. There were two or 
three additions. This somewhat complicated plan was not 
A remarkable feature in the church 
was the extraordinary nature of the column at the end of the 
third bay in the nave. Ifthe church had been put down all at 
one time and the architecture all of one date from end to end 
that column could not have been put in for any reason what- 
ever. The explanation was that the two western bays of the 
nave were the lengthening of the church westward to what it 
was originally. He carefully examined it a year or two ago, 
and it was then he really understood, as he had not understood 
before, the plan of the church. The three eastern bays of the 
nave, as far as the double column, represented the nave of 
Egelric’s church, and the chancel of the present church repre- 
sented the chancel of Egelric’s church. A certain portion of 
that church was still standing above ground in the south wall 
of the chancel. That explained the whole ground plan of the 
church, and all the peculiarities and difficulties of plan died 
away as soon as they accepted that theory. Mr. Hodges gave 
it as his opinion that one of the recumbent figures was im 
the robes of a bishop not earlier than the twelfth century, 
and represented the patron saint of the church, St. Cuthbert. 
This opinion he had formed after seeing fragments of a similar 
effigy of St. John that had been in the church of St. John, Lee. 
The effigy of the bishop at Chester-le-Street had probably 
escaped destruction at the Reformation through being mistaken 
for a monumental effigy. 

Canon Greenwell remarked that the figure was not in the 
same attitude as other figures of St. Cuthbert. 

After being accompanied the round of the church by the 
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curates the party drove to Lumley Castle, the old seat of the 
family of that name, and now, by lineal descent, the property 
of the Earl of Scarborough. 


BRITISH ETHNOGRAPHY. 


“ 
A of the committee appointed to make an ethnographical 
survey of the United Kingdom was presented. The committee 
consisted of delegates of various learned bodies specially 
interested in the work, who obtained particulars of the 
physical types of the inhabitants, current traditions and beliefs, 


the last meeting of the British Association the first report | 


In the neighbourhood are two Roman 
camps and some turrets. Not far is an old Saxon sundial of 
the time of Edward the Confessor. The inhabitants are York- 
shire dalesmen, with many of their old customs remaining. 
Staithes is a fishing village, where the folk are notorious for 
inter-marriages and for their conservation of old customs. 
Much in the same case were the people of Robin Hood’s Bay, 
near Whitby, when White “walked” there in 1858. A writer 
to the Zzmes in 1885 said that there was a village not more 
than a mile or two from Staithes “ whose inhabitants are 
nearly all Romanists.”. This is probably Ugthorpe, one 


It has a Saxon crypt. 


| of the most secluded places in the neighbourhood, “so 


peculiarities of dialect, monuments. and other remains of | 


ancient culture, and historical evidence as to continuity of race. 
Reports from the various localities afforded the following 
information :— 

Cumberland.—Mry. Richard S. Ferguson, F.S.A., states that 
Keswick itself swarms with lodging-house keepers foreign to 
the district, but the valleys radiating therefrom are aboriginal, 


except for an interesting German strain from German miners | 


imported tempore Eliz. to work gold mines. Mr. J. Fisher 
Crosthwaite, F.S.A., has written upon the German strain, 
mhich is a most interesting one, the inheritors of the 
German blood being men of intellectual power. The native 
population of the dales in lake districts might be met 
with at such gatherings as the hiring fairs, market days, 
and horse fairs: in the towns. Many of the inhabitants 


are undoubtedly descendants of the Northmen who formerly | 


colonised the district, though the population, here as elsewhere, 
is thoroughly blended. The history of the family of Holmes of 
Mardale has been traced to the year 1060, when their ancestor, 
John Holme, came from Norway and settled there. Aspatria, 
with a coal-mining and agricultural population, is a large 
parish in Central Cumberland, and the outlying hamlets are 
aboriginal. Dalston is a large agricultural and manufacturing 
village, with similar hamlets. Orton, an agricultural village 
near Carlisle, is a very primitive place, surrounded by a hedge 


as a protection against moss troopers, and having the fields all | 


laid out on a plan which is the survival of an early village 
community. Alston is a very secluded district of lead miners, 
tall in limb, very fair, due, it is said, to a German strain of 


miners in the fourteenth century. Mr. Ferguson remarks that 


the west of Cumberland is permeated with Irish miners at the 
hematite mines, but Alonby remains a more primitive com- 
munity, largely Quaker. Bromfield is agricultural, with some 
mining. Wastdale and Eskdale furnish fine specimens of 
unadulterated Norsemen. Brampton is agricultural and mining; 
Lanercost agricultural. At Little Salkeld the old type of resi- 
dent yeomen is fast dying out. . 
Westmoreland.—Appleby and the neighbouring villages are 
described as aboriginal and sleepy hollows. In the villages 
named by Canon Mathews the inhabitants have been notoriously 
adscripti glebe. At Ravenstonedale are some of the most 
extensive remains of great works in the remote past, and the 
population and dialect are exceptional. 
Orton is a complete treasury of ancient civilisations and early 
wars. At Swaledale the dialect and mode of enumeration are 
peculiar, and have been hitherto classed vaguely as ancient 
British. A glossary of Swaledale words was published by the 
English Dialect Society in 1873. The superstitions of the 
county point to fire-worship and an Oriental origin (in Mr. 
Wharton’s opinion) quite as much as to the Scandinavian 
source. He thinks the original race must have been Orientals, 
dark-complexioned and diminutive (as suggested by Professor 
Boyd Dawkins), and that they fled to the mountains before the 
advance of a stronger people, these latter even belonging to the 
prehistoric period. While in counties of more level physical 
character, richer soil, Jarger population and greater agricultural 
and commercial activity traces of the past are rapidly 
obliterated, in the lonely valleys, on the wide moors and among 
the mountains of Westmoreland and Cumberland primeval 
traditions, dialectic data (as, for example, the use of the 
digamma, a sounded but unwritten power), ancient monuments 
and vestiges of a long-forgotten civilisation are unmistakable 
tokens of the former prevalence of almost vanished races. 
Troutbeck is a primitive Westmoreland village. Mr. George 
Browne, the fifth squire of the name in direct succession, 
is the representative of an ancient “statesman” family, and 


osses g ] i f MSS. relating to the county and | : A N 
Sees rouection 0 yey 4 | The dialect of Blackley is akin to that of Middleton and 


| Rhodes, approaching that of Rochdale, but differing from 


valley which have been reported on by the Historical MSS. 
Commission. 

Yorkshire.—In the district of New Forest there must be 
hamlets as unsophisticated as any that Yorkshire can show. 
Mrs. Gutch said her father’s family were established there for 
centuries, and she visited it ir her childhood ; but her people 
are scattered, and she has not had more than a glimpse of it 
for well-nigh forty years. It seemed at the “ back o’ beyont,”’ 
and she should think change itself would find some difficulty in 
getting there. At Lastingham, Dr. Sydney Ringer says, there 
Is a fine old church, the remains of an abbey founded by 
St. Chad, or at least on the foundation of St. Chad’s Abbey. 


The whole parish of | 


i} 


far from the madding crowd” that the Reformation seems 
never to have touched it. The like might be asserted, 


| says Mrs. Gutch, of more than one obscure place in Yorkshire. 


It used to be true of Ovington, twelve miles from Darlington, 
on the southern banks ot the Tees. Canon Atkinson, vicar 
of Danby, suggests that by villages should be understood 
parochial districts, such as his own parish, where there is no 
village in the ordinary sense that is a century old. Probably 
about the fifteenth century the inhabitants began to migrate 
from the centres in which they had been grouped, and to 


| scatter themselves in comparatively isolated dwellings ; but still 


they were the same folk, and their descendants continued to 
dwell in the land, and were conservative to a degree until not 
very long ago. Mr. Mark Hill states that the people of 
Newton-upon-Rawcliffe, Pickering, with whose customs and 
dialect that gentleman has a familiar, extensive and varied 
acquaintance, are extremely illiterate, untravelled and behind 
times. Canon Isaac Taylor remarks on the general question 
that the whole population was cleared off in the devastation 
of the North by William I., after which a mixed population 
slowly filtered back. Even later there have been great 
shiftings. In Settrington (of which parish Canon Taylor is 
rector) there is a nominal list of the inhabitants in 1598. All the 
families but two have shifted. In the West Riding there is a 
fourteenth-century poll-book which would make it easy to 
trace continuous residence ; but no earlier ethnological results 
would be possible, as William cleared off every soul in 
Wensleydale. This poll-book affords abundant evidence of 
large recent fourteenth-century migrations. 
Lancashire.—Torver is a village at the foot of the fells, west 
of Coniston Lake, having a rural population similar to the 
Westmoreland villages, but lying in more open country, and 
with good approach from the sea at the mouth of the Duddon. 
In the district of Rochdale there are a number of small hamlets 
which cling to old habits, and are to a considerable extent un- 
touched by modern influences. A Flemish colony there is said 
to have introduced among other things the Lancashire “clog.” 
Mr. Sowerbutts remarks that almost every old village in Lanca- 
shire has a separate dialect. In South Lancashire the types of 
the country people will have to be found in towns. In his own 
district of Ribblesdale he can find a dozen people of the same 
type distinguished by a peculiar inflection of the voice; but 
there are not many of the families left about Balderstone, such 
as Fenton, Ellams (or Helm), Harrison and Coupe. He meets 
them daily in Manchester. His own family lived in Balder- 
stone from time immemorial (Sowing in Butts is the deriva- 
tion of the name), and wherever the name is (Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Hampshire, Bremen, Mexico, the United States 
of America) they all come from the Ribble Valley. But 
all are cleared out now to the towns, except a game- 
keeper or two. When a lad ten or twelve years old he 
could go from farinhouse to farmhouse for nearly twenty miles. 
All are gone now. “Eli o’ Tummas o’ Ruchat o’ Willym o’ 
Tummas 0’ Willym o’ Shandyforth” is the method he had to 
use to tell who he was. That would go back about 150 years. 
Blackley is a large parish, which has recently been absorbed in 
Manchester, and is consequently rapidly losing its individuality. 
About half of the parish has belonged geographically to Man- 
chester for several years, but the rest has been cut off by a 
valley called Boggart Hole Clough, to which several traditions 
are attached, recorded in Roby’s “Traditions of Lancashire” 
and Bamford’s “ Walk.” This portion has been until very 
recently a remarkably isolated and self-contained place, 
although within hearing of the Manchester Town Hall clock. 
Many of the inhabitants have lived for generations in the 
place. One family traces its pedigree to John of Gaunt, and 
claims kindred with Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter in 1515. 


Oldham. There are no monuments or other remains of ancient 


culture. ¢ . 
Lincolnshire.-—In the north-east there is a Danish element. 


In the village of Denton there is a curious sort of tribe-family 
of the Scoffields, the result, it is supposed, of a long sequence 
marrying among themselves. When Lady Welby went to live 
there there were sixteen families of the name, now reduced to 
twelve. 

Derbyshire. —1n Lullington, near Burton-on-Trent, Mr. 
Clutterbuck was formerly curate, and was struck by the asso- 
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ciation of a few families. There were but about three or four 
family names (Coates, Welton. and Arsbrook) that really 
belonged to the place. 

Cheshire.—F lash is a village at the junction of Cheshire, 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire, formerly the haunt of thieves and 
gipsies. “Flash” language is said to have been coined there. 

Staffordshire.—Dr. Arlidge, of Stoke-upon-Trent, remarks 
that the lapse of the last twenty or thirty years has obliterated 
almost all ethnological and ethnographical features in that part 
of Staffordshire by the vastly increased facilities for removal 
from native soil, by the extension of education, destruction of 
dialects and of local superstitions, beliefs and practices, and by 
the introduction of immigrants, especially attracted by the 
mining and manufacturing operations there pursued. Hence 
it is that the population is greatly mixed with Irish and Welsh; 
still, peculiarities of dialect prevail, resembling generally those 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire. North Staffordshire is by no 
means rich in monuments and remains of ancient culture. 
Until the present century it was little known. The higher 
regions were moorland or forest, and very thinly inhabited. A 
few so-called Druidical monuments remain, but tumuli are very 
scarce. Of Roman remains he knows none, except some roads 
of cross-country character. Biddulph Moor has a peculiar race 
of inhabitants, rapidly dying out, popularly attributed to the 
introduction of some individual from the East by one of the 
lords of Biddulph. They are peculiar in physiognomy and in 
language. There was also a peculiar race, well-nigh extinct, 
in the moorland near Leek, off the road to Buxton, in a locality 
known as the Goldsitch mines. There are several fine encamp- 
ments of British and Saxon times 


From Shropshire Mr. Geo. Luff reported that the village of | 


Clun, in the south-west corner of the county, ten miles from the 
Craven Arms junction of the Shrewsbury and Hereford Rail- 
way, and about eight miles from Broome, on the Central Wales 
line, the nearest railway station, lies sleepily in its own little 
hollow, encircled by hills 1,000 to 1,400 feet high, and out of 
the beaten track from anywhere. The result of Mr. Luff’s nine 
years’ diligent researches is to show a strong and important 
neolithic settlement, with its centre upon Rock Hill, com- 
municating by along mountain ridge with Central Wales, and 
protected on the English side every way by a network of 
formidable hill fortresses. 
occupied by neolithic men, overlapping the bronze period pro- 
bably down to historical times. The fusion of race with the 
Celts may have taken place before the final defeat of Caractacus 
(which Mr. Luff holds to have taken place at Shrewsbury), but 
then occurred a great dispersion. The large Roman camp 
near Craven Arms probably marks the centre of attack by 
Ostorius, but afterwards one small garrison planted behind 
Clun seems to have been sufficient to keep the remaining hill 
populations in order. 
side the ring of earthworks bronze relics are common. 
collection of flint and stone 
declared by Professor Boyd Dawkins to be all neolithic. 
NVorfolk.—The Hon. T. H. Huxley states that a careful 
ethnographical survey of the fishing villages along the east 
coast of Great Britain, from Pegwell Bay to Wick, would be 
likely to yield interesting results. Many years ago, when ie 
was a Sea Fishery Commissioner, and later as Salmon Fishery 
Inspector, he was very much struck with the uniformity of type 
in the inhabitants of some of these villages. The fishing 
population often keeps itself very much to itself, and indeed he 
found on the Norfolk coast adjacent villages of fishermen dis- 
tinctly hostile to one another, each being careful to accuse the 
others of all breaches of the fishery laws which take place. 
In north-east Scotland the same type is of course very strong, 
the names of some of the villages being pure Norse. Brandon 
is the site of the flint industry. Of the country round Ormesby 
Broad, north of Yarmouth, Mr. T. V. Holmes, F.G.S., remarks 
that, although a railway now runs through it, it must still retain 
much that is primitive. The Danes appear to have settled 
there at an early period, as the place-names, Ormesby, Filby, 
Rollesby, &c., attest. Like Thanet, this Ormesby district was 
an island 1,000 years ago, although now connected with the 
rest of Norfolk by marshes, as Thanet is with Kent. There 
are probably as many place-names ending in -by in the 
Ormesby district as in all the rest of Norfolk. It would be 
interesting to compare this district with those of Mersea and 
Canvey in Essex. Dr. Jessopp, who is rector of Scarning, 
East Dereham, observes that all the Norfolk peasantry are 
perpetually on the move, and it is now extremely hard to find a 
dozen men in any parish whose great-grandfathers or even 
grandfathers were living there a century ago. Most permanence 
of settlement will be found in the fens, including marshland and 
the coast. At Sherringham the inhabitants are noted for their 
small feet, and were, till recently, almost entirely endogamous. 
Worcestershire-—Mr. Bund remarked that this county has 
always seemed to him to be the meeting-place of two lines of 


people, the Welsh up to the Severn and a mixed race beyond 
to the east. 


The 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. Luff found no bronze, though out- | 


oplems nts saved 1 OY a ivaara formation of gas and also liquid and solid residuals. 


GAS SUBSTITUTES.* 


N the hundred years which have elapsed since Murdoch 
first discovered coal gas, there have not been wanting 
attempts to form gaseous mixtures by other means than the 
retorting of coal, which would rival that great gaseous illumi- 
nant for lighting purposes. No sooner had coal gas been 
accepted as an accomplished success than various schemes 
were started for making other gases capable of distribution 
through mains and pipes to compete with it, and the gases 
which have been proposed to take its place may be roughly 
classed as follows :— 

1. Oil gas, produced by the decomposition of liquid hydro- 
carbons by means of heat. 

2. Air gas, consisting either of air carburetted with the 
vapours of highly volatile hydrocarbons, or else of mixtures of 
oil gas and air. ; 

3. Carburetted water gas, in which a mixture of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen, produced by the decomposition of 
steam by incandescent carbonaceous fuel, was given illumi- 
nating properties either by saturating it with the vapour of 
liquid and highly volatile naphthas, or else by admixture of oil 
gas, either made simultaneously with it in superheating 
chambers, through which it was passing, or else made sepa- 
rately and afterwards mixed with it. 

These three headings practically cover the whole of the 


| processes which have been proposed, although there have been 


many varieties of hydrocarbon used to give the illuminating 
power, and also many variations in the form of apparatus 
employed. 

The fact that oils could be decomposed by heat into gases 
having a high illuminating value was known even before the 
introduction of coal gas, and as soon as the use of gas for 
illuminating purposes became an established success, many 
attempts were made to utilise liquid hydrocarbons in place of 
coal for its production. The price of oil, however, in this 
country has always been sufficiently high to prevent oil-gas 


| entering into competition with coal gas, and its practical manu- 


facture up to the present time has been restricted to the pre- 
paration of gas for compression, as in the Pintsch and similar 
processes, or for installations in country mansions and public 


; we | ituti where the consumption was insuffici 
This position was continuously | 19Stitutions wh P cient tore 


the manufacture of coal gas remunerative. It would be use- 
less to enter into a consideration of the various types of 
apparatus which have been proposed from time to time, and 
most of which have been designed without the least knowledge 
of the changes undergone by the hydrocarbons on exposure to 
high temperatures, and it will be sufficient to give merely a 
brief outline of two typical processes and the results to be 
obtained from them. 

The Patterson process for retorting oils only differs from 
the Pintsch and half a dozen other processes in the shape of 
the retort. All such methods of decomposition result in the 
The 
Patterson plant consists of a horizontal retort of a cylindrical 
form built into a furnace containing an oven or flue-space in 
which the retort is placed. The oil to be converted into gas is 
led from the oil-tank intc the retort by two straight horizontal 
pipes extending trom the front nearly to the back of the retort. 
The inner or back-ends of the pipes are open. The supply of 
oil is partly converted into vapour in passing along these pipes, 
and issuing from their inner ends is further decomposed by the 
heat in passing from the back end to the front of the retort 
where the outlet is situated. The main supply of oil from the 
oil-tank is regulated by a stop-cock, while the supply to each 
retort-pipe is separately regulated by a small tap. The gas 
formed in the retort passes off to an ordinary atmospneric con- 
denser and then to the gas-holder. The arrangements are 
such as to allow of the action being easily and satisfactorily 
regulated and controlled. 

In making an oil gas in any such apparatus, the essential 
points which will govern the selection of material to be em- 
ployed are—first, the cost of crude material; and secondly, 
ease of working ; and in a long series of investigations which 
have been made by the author to ascertain which would be the 
best hydrocarbon to employ, and the best temperature to work 
at, it was found that the temperature which gave the best results 
was 900 deg. C., and that the oils best adapted for use were the 
Russian solar distillate—obtained by subjecting the residuum 
of the Russian Baku oils, after the lighter kerosenes have been 
driven off, to further distillation—and nearly as good as this 
were the blue and green shale oils. Working with these oils at 
a temperature of 9co deg. C., the best results obtainable per 
gallon would be 98 cubic feet of 50 candle gas, which would be 
equal to 980 candles per gallon of oil, and in each case there 
would be about 20 per cent. in volume of original oil condensed 
as residuals, these residuals containing a certain amount of 
benzine as well as paraffins and olefines of low boiling points, 
but which are of very little use for recracking. 


* A paper by Professor Vivian B, Lewes, F.LC. , &e, read at a 
meeting of the Society of Engineers on Monday. 
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Dr. Dvorkovitch is strongly of opinion that the future of 
carburetting by oil is dependent upon the oil being cracked in 
such a way as to yield large percentages of residuals rich in 
benzine ; but when it is considered that such residuals are of | 
extremely fluctuating value, and that any increase in their pro- | 
duction would quickly reduce their value to a point at which 
they are practically unremunerative, it will be seen that this is 
a fallacy, and the gas manager would only be too glad to wash 
his hands of such an uncertain item in his yearly balance- 
sheet, rather than to increase his responsibility by making such 
residuals in large quantities. Unless oil can be obtained at 
a price at which it will pay to convert it all into illuminating 
gas, it will never be able to compete with coal at its present 


rice. 

, From time to time attempts have been made to make oil 
gas in such a way that there shall be no Jiquid residues, and | 
that the whole of the oil shall be converted into gas or left as | 
a solid residue in the retorts. The first process of this kind 

was the one introduced by Hilary in 1846, who placed tube 

condensers above his oil retorts so that all the liquid condensed 

ran back to the retort and became further carbonised, his 

ultimate products being nothing but coke and gas. This idea 

has been revived and improved upon during the past year by | 
Mr. W. Young, who has erected a very ingenious plant at 
Peebles and elsewhere for the gasification of oil. Young’s 
process for the manufacture of oil gas from the Scotch shale | 
oils is entirely dependent upon the principle of washing the oil 

gas retorted at a moderate temperature by means of the oil, 

which is afterwards to undergo decomposition, a process which | 
frees it from all condensable vapours and allows only permanent 
gases to escape to the purifiers, There is no doubt but that in | 
doing this very considerable quantities of the olefines and | 
other fixed gases are also absorbed, but as these are again | 
driven out by the action of heat during the retorting no loss 

takes place. 

The installation at Peebles consists of two cast-iron retorts 
about Io feet in length, set so as to incline downwards to the 
far end. They are fitted with doors and ascension pipes in 
the usual way, but in each door there is a small pet cock by | 
opening which the colour of the gas can be seen. This should 
be of the palest lemon, as it is found that if any darker colour | 
or an approach to brown is produced, decompositions of tar | 
and other troubles commence. The oil to be cracked is | 
admitted through small cocks about 2 feet up the ascension | 
pipe, and falls down through the ascending gas on to steel 
plates which extend 3 feet into the retort, so as to prevent, as | 
far as possible, the direct impact of the oil upon the bottom of | 
the iron retort. The retorts are heated to from about 800 to 
goo deg. C, 

As the gas leaves the retorts it passes up the ascension 
pipes to the hydraulic main, and through a coil of horizontal 
condensing pipes to the scrubber, which is of the well known 
Young pattern, and is made in four compartments. The oil 
cistern is situated on the top of the scrubber, and the supply 
pipe therefrom is so arranged that the oil can be made to flow 
into any one or all of the sections. Having passed through the 
scrubber, the oil flows back along the bottom of the horizontal 
condensers, in an opposite direction to that in which the gas is 
passing, and into the hydraulic main. From the main it passes 
through a seal into a small cistern containing a float which is in 
connection with an indicator close by the oil feed taps in the 
front of the working bench, so that if the oil is either flowing 
faster than it is being decomposed, or is not flowing sufficiently 
fast, the supply of oil from the cistern can be regulated so as to 
keep the balance constant. The oil used is what is technically 
known as “blue oil,” and has a specific gravity on an average 
of about 850. It is claimed that each retort will make 500 
cubic feet of gas per hour, and 5} cwt. of a very dense graphitic 
coke is deposited in the retort for each ton of oil decomposed. 
This coke collects almost entirely near the back of the retort 
and shrinking from it can readily be removed. The coke forms 
with a practically horizontal surface, which suggests that it has 
flowed to the back of the retort in the condition of pitch and 
been carbonised there, or else carbon deposited in the ascension 
tubes and front of the retort has been washed there by the oil. 

_ The gas obtained by the Young process, when tested by 
itself in burners most suited for its combustion, gives in the 
photometer an illuminating value averaging from 50 to 60 
candle-power, but it is claimed that the enriching property of 
the gas is considerably above this. The reason for this is that 
the duty obtained from any burner is entirely dependent upon 
the regulation of the size of the flame, so that the gases as 
they burn shall get a proper proportion of oxygen within a 
given distance from the nozzle of the burner, and, secondly, 
the temperature of the flame itself. This means that every 
variety of gas will give different illuminating values when 
burnt in varying burners, the burner adapted for poor or 
medium gas being utterly unfitted for a rich gas, a point which 
is far too often overlooked, not only in testing the illuminating 
value of gases, but also in their practical consumption. A 
16 candle-power coal gas requires a very large burner to develop | 


| is apt to be unjust to the richer gas, 


its maximum illuminating power as a flat flame, but as the rich- 
ness of the gas in heavy hydrocarbons increases, the size of 
the burner has also to be rapidly decreased, in order to allow 
sufficient air to get to the flame, and the smaller the flame the 
greater will be the cooling influence of the burner and the 
nitrogen of the air upon it, with the result that a burner has to 
be selected for each quality of gas of such size that it will just 
not smoke. 

Take, for instance, an oil gas capable of emitting a light 
equal to 50 candles per 5 cubic feet ; it would be found that in 
the No. 2 Bray burner it would give a heavy smoke flame, and 
this trouble would be increased with increase in the size of the 
burner, but if a No. o Bray were employed, a smokeless flame 
would be obtained which would give an illuminating power 
equal to slightly under 50 candles per § cubic feet consumed, 
and on reducing the size of the burner the illuminating-power 
recorder would gradually decrease until with the No. oco it 
would only be recording 35 candles per 5 cubic feet, this falling 
off being due to the cooling of the flame. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that with such a gas the No. o burner would be the best 
at which to consume it in order to obtain the highest results 
from it; and when experimenting with illuminating gases of 
over 60 candle-power it is impossible to get a burner which 
will develop the maximum value from the gas, as the burner 
has to be so small in order to prevent smoking that cooling 
destroys a large percentage of the illuminating value. Hence, 
it is frequently found that the enrichment value of a rich oil 
gas is higher than would be expected from its photometric 
value. 

These facts have given rise to a process by which rich oil 
gas is mixed with oxygen, the presence of which, by increasing 
the rate of combustion, enables the gas to burn at a far larger 
burner than would be possible with oil gas alone, and an 
increase of sometimes as much as 25 per cent. in the illuminat- 
ing value can be obtained. But such a gas would be useless 
for enriching purposes, as the oxygen which, with the rich gas, 
perfected the burner, and so gave an increase of illuminating 
value, would, when the gas came to be diluted with poor coal 
gas, overdo the combustion, and would cause a loss rather than 
a gain in illuminating value—that is to say, that it would be 
far better to enrich the poor coal gas with oil gas alone than 
with a mixture of oil gas and oxygen, although the latter, per 
se, might show 20 per cent. more illuminating value in the 
photometer than the oil gas without oxygen. 

In calculating the relative values of the two methods of oil 
gas making, the difficulty arises that, if the illuminating value 
of the two gases be taken from the photometric estimation, it 
On comparing the 
following analyses of a 50 candle gas made by the Patterson 
process and a 60 candle made by Young’s process— 


Patterson. Young. 
Unsaturated hydrocarbons “ 33°16 43°83 
Saturated hydrocarbons . : me .45¢15 36°30 
Hydrogen c : . 19°65 16°35 
Carbon dioxide 0°50 0°63 
Carbon monoxide : 0'50 0'00 
Oxygen . : ‘ : 0'60 I'I4 
Nitrogen : : ; : : 0'44 1'25 

100'CO 100°00 


it will be seen that the analyses support the recorded photo- 
metric observation which give to the two gases the following 
values :-— 


100 cub, ft. of 60 candle-power = 1200 candles per gal. 
98 99) 93 59. 55 » = 980 ” Fo 93 


or an increase of 22 per cent. in favour of the Young gas, which 
might probably be extended to 25 per cent. in enrichment. 

It is manifest that a gas of such high illuminating value 
would never be used fer se except, perhaps, over small areas 
where very high illumination was required, which even then 
would be more economically obtained by using a poorer gas in 
larger quantities. It may, therefore, be assumed that the future 
of oil gas will be purely for enriching poor coal gas and giving 
non-luminous gases such as hydrogen and carbon monoxide 
illuminating power. The fundamental objections to oil gas 
for this purpose are, first, that its manufacture is a slow process 
requiring as much plant and space for retorting as coal gas ; 
and secondly, that although on a small scale it can be made to 
mix perfectly with coal gas and water gas, yet on the large 
scale great difficulties will be found in doing this, as although 
theoretically gases of such widely different specific gravities 
ought to form a perfect mixture by diffusion, yet in practice it 
would be found that layeiing of the gases would be very apt to 
take place in the holders, and the liability to wide variations in 
the illuminating value of the gas sent out would increase. 

Many gas managers have set their faces against oil gas as 
an enricher in the mistaken belief that it will not hold its 
illuminating value—z.e. is not so permanent—as coal gas, but 
this is not so, as well-made oil gas depends far less upon con- 
densable vapours for its illuminating power than coal gas, and 


Young’s gas 
Patterson’s gas 
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will, therefore, lose far less of its illuminating value when 
exposed to cold or surface friction. The cost of such oil gas 
will be entirely dependent upon the situation of the works at 
which it is to be made, as this governs the price of the oil. 
Russian oil will cost a shade under 3d. a gallon alongside in 
most seaports, whilst the blue shale oil could be obtained at 
about 2d. at the works. But it is useless reckoning upon the 
latter oil in any very large quantities at this price, as its cost 
is governed entirely by the price obtainable for the lamp oils 
and paraffin scale made at the same time, and the manufacture 
of any very large quantity of the blue or green oil would pro- 
bably overstock the market with these and cause them to 
diminish in price, so raising the cost of the intermediate 
product that for enrichment on the large scale it would not be 
safe to calculate the oil except in very favoured situations at 
less than 3}d. a gallon, at which price, taking into consideration 
fuel, labour, charge on plant, &c., a 60 candle oil gas would not 
cost less than 4s. per I,000. 
(To be continued.) 


KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 


VISIT to Kirkstall Abbey, promoted by the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society, took place last week. The work 
which has for some time been in progress at the abbey, says 
the Leeds Mercury, with a view of preserving it, has been 
watched with anxiety by many whose keen and scientific vision 
has detected, or apparently detected, a spoliation of the ancient 
grandeur of the ruins. The members of the Archeological 
Society were determined to investigate matters for themselves, 
and very kindly extended the hand of good-fellowship to the 
Thoresby Society, whose members they invited to join them. 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hove, an eminent London antiquary, 
officiated as guide and conducted the party over the ruins and 
the recently excavated portions. Assembling first in the old 
cloister, Mr. Hope called attention to the fact that during the 
past few years various changes had been made in the external 
appearance of the abbey, the walls of which had been rapidly 
mouldering away from the effects of the frosts and rain, so 
destructive to everything that was left exposed in this country. It 
was unnecessary for him to go into the history of the place, which 
couldalready be found in print. In all abbey ruins ofthe Cistercian 
order they would observe a distinction between parts pertaining to 
the monks and those used by their lay brothers. The line of 
demarcation was easily fixed. Taking the ground-plan as a 
whole, the arrangement of that abbey was remarkably com- 
plete. In the centre was the cloister quacrangle, wholly sur- 
rounded. The plan of the church, too, was thoroughly complete, 
there being the Cistercian nave of considerable length, with its 
central tower, its transepts and its choir. After touching briefly 
on the peculiarities and supposed uses of the different buildings, 
Mr. Hope asked Mr. Micklethwaite, the architect for the 
preservation work, to say a few words. Mr. Micklethwaite 
explained that at the time the ruins became the property of the 
Leeds Corporation, many parts of them were in an absolutely 
dangerous condition. Even now, while an effort was being 
made to prevent further mischief, the workmen had to be ever 
on the alert to avoid falling stones. Many people had abused 
them for taking off the ivy, but which was of the greater value, 
the ivy or the building? If they had the ivy they could not 
have the other. If it were only ivy they wanted, they could 
find it on almost any old barn, but once lose a building like that 
abbey and they could not replace it. The question was whether 
they should preserve the abbey or leave it in its picturesque 
but perishing condition. The rawness of the pointing work to 
which objection had been taken would soon disappear ; in fact, 
it was already disappearing. That they could see from one of 
the walls which had been completed, and which in consequence 
would be safe for many long centuries. True, there was a good 
deal of new work, but the reason was that when the tower fell, 
owing to the failure of one of the pillars, it brought down a 
large quantity of masonry with it, while what remained was 
severely shaken. Although some measures were taken for 


propping ap what was left, it was very little good, permanent | 


propping being necessary. How could this be done? was the 
next question which suggested itself. It was thought best to 


rebuild, after a fashion, the fallen pier, and turn arches on to | 


abut the broken arcades. If they looked carefully at the 
pillars which had been restored they would notice a great 
many of the old stones, which, wherever possible, had been put 
back in their old places. What had been done was not so 
much with a view of reproducing what had gone as to preserve 
what was left. A friend had sent him a newspaper containing 
a letter, the writer of which advocated the rebuilding of the 
tower. To rebuild it would not only be a very great and expen- 
sive undertaking, but almost a structural impossibility. It was 
also urged that the abbey should be put, as near as possible, 
into the state in which the monks had left it. In his (Mr. 
Micklethwaite’s) opinion, however, what was wanted was to 
preserve such portions of the monks’ work as had come down 


to them. To carry out the writer of the letter’s suggestion 
would simply be a conjectural reproduction—having no 
genuine history of the thing—of our idea of what the monks 
did or ought to have done. We wanted a genuine record of 
what had come down to us. The thanks of antiquaries were 
due to the authorities of the city of Leeds for the steps they had 
taken for the preservation of the ruins, and personally also he 
was very grateful for the support he had received from the 
clerk of works (Mr. Irvine). Without Mr. Irvine he did not 
know what they would have done. Mr. Hope then accom- 
panied the party round the ruins, explaining the different items 
of interest as they came across them. At the conclusion a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Hope. The mover 
was Mr. Skidmore, who was satisfied, after hearing the 
remarks of Mr. Micklethwaite, that a wise step had been taken 
in removing the ivy. It was better to lose the ivy than the 
whole structure. He trusted the work being done would induce 
Yorkshire people to take deeper interest in the old historic 
ruins of their county. Mr. Hope, in acknowledging the resolu- 
tion, said that it was on his recommendation that the ivy had 
been removed, and he was not prepared to go back one word 
on what he had said in the first instance. Its removal was 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of the ruins. 


THE BRITISH-ROMAN SETTLEMENT AT 
LONG WITTENHAM. 


| Eee looking at a map of the south-eastern portion of 

Britain, sketched out by the late Dr. Guest to show the 
political division of the country at the early part of the sixth 
century, it is very noticeable, writes a correspondent of the 
Times, how many of the ancient ways, both British and Roman, 
proceed from different fordways or passages of the Thames. 
This is particularly the case with the upper part of the river, 
where, from the several passes or fords, ancient roads can be 
traced with more or less distinctness, connecting this district 
with distant places and showing abundant evidences of early 
British or Celtic population. ep 

A few days since, wishing to visit the site of the recent re- 
markable discoveries at Long Wittenham, which there can be 
no doubt was an ancient British settlement colonised by the 
Romans, I started from Newbury—the modern representative 
of the Anglo-Saxon new borough, which sprang up by the ~ 
river-side, and superseded the outlying station of Spine. ' On 
my way I was surprised to find what an extensive system of 
British trackways and Roman roads converge upon this import 
ant British town at Long Wittenham, by which its communica- 
tion with other settlements was duly provided for. 

Proceeding by the Roman road froin Silchester to the 
Ridgeway, I soon arrived on the broad expanse of downland 
around Compton and Churn—which have been brought into 
prominence owing to the recent autumn manceuvres—a district, 
perhaps, more remarkable than any in the kingdom for an 
assemblage of Celtic and Roman antiquities, tumuli, vie, track- 
ways and signs of primitive population, all within the compass 
of a few miles. At the eastern end of the ancient A‘cesdune is 
the height of which the Danes took possession—Lowbury, the 
hill-fort—the highest point of this portion of the downs and a 
spot of very great interest, for modern antiquaries are generally 
agreed in regarding this as the site of the battle of Ashdown. 
From this point an ancient road goes to Ilsley, and on the 
right the same road passes across Blewbury Bottom, near the 
circular eminence of Blewburton Hill, just detached from the 
range, which shows the ridges and terraces of a strong Celtic 
fortification like Sinedun beyond, and ultimately joins the 
Ridgeway. Here the track of the old road from Speen rises 
to the last-named ancient highway—a branch of the Icneiid 
Street which crossed the entire breadth of England from 
Caistor, near Norwich, to the Land’s End, and continued to be 
followed by travellers westward from the days of the Roman 
Imperial legions up to the period of the introduction of the 
modern railway. Vast numbers of Welsh cattle were formerly 
driven from the mountains along this ancient road, which they 
traversed for over 300 miles without their owners having to pay 
one turnpike gate. 

A perfect network of trackways, well defined, proceed from 
the Ridgeway, at the top of which several important roads 
meet and diverge for London, Cirencester, Bath, &c. One of 
these runs to Lowbury, thence to Perborough Castle, the sup- 
posed site of a British town of some twenty acres, the streets 
of which can still be traced on the hard soil in dry weather. 
By the coins which have been found in it we know that it was 
occupied by the Romans, and cellars filled with burnt corn 
have been excavated, proving that the town was destroyed by 
fire. On my way towards Wittenham I could not but notice 
how these breezy downs are everywhere scored by terraces or 
lynchets, attesting the long acticn of the plough upon their 
slopes ; and that the foundations of large villages and frequent 
enclosures are scattered abundantly over their surface, testifying 
that these high lands were in. very early ages densely 
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populated and subjected to cultivation. Passing Sinodun, 
the ancient settlement at Wittenham, “in which,” 
that able authority, Mr. Arthur J. Evans, ‘“ the round hut circles 
of the Britons are seen before our eyes, yielding to the rectan- 
gular buildings and enclosures of the later Romanised 


says 


inhabitants,” soon comes in view ; and there is certainly no site | 


in the country which more fully satisfies the conditions usually 
found present in British town and villages. Close to the junc- 
tion of the Thame and the Isis, it is precisely the kind of spot 


that was chosen by all Celtic and Roman races for their chief | 


settlements. Lying, too, as it does, under the shadow of the 
Saxon cathedral church of Dorchester, we may not unreason- 
ably infer that this ancient see may have been founded here 
with some reference, perhaps, to Christianising a place of 
heathen worship ; but this is mere guesswork. I found that 
very little digging had been done since the date of my first 
communication to the 7Z7zes, owing to the ground being so 
hard, but three more wells have been discovered by Mr. 
Hewett, the tenant, two of which appear to have been steined 
with. wattle, and the other with a hollow tree and Clifton- 
Hampden rock. The two steined with wattle are evidently 
British, for one appears to have been filled in by the Romans, 
and one of their roads passed right over it. At the bottom of 
this well Mr. Hewett found a portion of a leather shield, and 
some blue colouring matter, which has been sent for analysis; also 
all kinds of animal bones, fragments of human skulls, a small 
portion of Purbeck marble, pieces of light red plaster having 
‘the appearance of being used in wattling, and one of the coping 
stones of the well. 

In digging within British towns it is very rare to find any 
signs of buildings with stone or flint ; but it is usual to find very 
thin stones laid as floors to rooms, and several of these have 
been found at Wittenham. The Britons were experts at 
wattling, and there can be little doubt that while some of the 
lines which the attentive eye may easily trace out on the ground 
are the foundations and floors of British dwellings, the super- 
structure of which consisted of perishable materials, others 
indicate the course of contemporary Roman houses and streets, 
or, rather, the roads conducting to them, showing that in some 
parts of the island at least the Britons lived peaceably with 
their conquerors and were not ruthlessly driven from their 
habitations. 


THE STUDY OF ‘EGYPTOLOGY. 
A* introductory address was delivered on Tuesday by Pro- 
fessor W. Flinders Petrie, the Edwards Professor of 
Egyptology, at University College. He asked, What is the 
teal purpose of a formal gathering like this? For everything 
that has not an abiding purpose either vanishes or becomes 
fossilised. What, then, is the basis on which those who study 
diverse subjects should listen to an address in common? 
His answer was, as a whet to the appetite and not as 
asolid meal; something which, though not very substantial 
in itself, will enable students to enjoy the solid food of the 
season. Professor Petrie said he should endeavour to steer 
the way between the opposing sayings, “Let the shoe- 
maker stick to his Jast” and ‘Don’t talk shop,” and would 
seek not to tread on the specialties of other people. He 
Said there were two different objects in study which it is well 
to keep clearly in view :—(1) What might be termed daily 
bread knowledge, that training of the brains and acquirement 
of information needful to gain a livelihood, like the training of 
the hands for an artisan ; (2) the object of the mutual life, study 
for the advancement of knowledge and the attainment of new 
results and new generalisations. This latter gives an incom- 
parable zest and fascination to the work. The intoxication of 
revelling in new facts and new generalisations as yet unthought 
of is the keenest form of mental pleasure. Though the first of 
those two objects was more than enough to fill a student’s time 
and thought, yet some opportunities to follow a: new line will 
always be found waiting for those who seek them, and may 
fill up even the fragments of time. This is not confined to 
the wealthy or leisurely, but rather to the most active who has 
the greatest amount of thoughts passing through his mind 
| daily. Look at Lord Rayleigh’s exquisite and novel experi- 
.ments on surface films of oil, but all these were accomplished 
by what every student can command—a sponge bath, a little 
camphor and oil, and a delicate balance—that was all. A 
clinical thermometer is a common thing, and everyone has a 
body to use it on, and yet we know hardly anything. of the 
details of the temperature variation in the healthy body, and such 
a study would be of deep interest and value. As everyone may 
accomplish something in the way of research, it will be well to 
consider the different ways of advancing knowledge. 


That | 


advance may be classed under three different lines :—/1) The | 


accumulation of facts, without which nothing can be accom- 
plished ; this needs laborious work and patient study, 
enjoyment of work as work, without the bait of gaining 
a result. (2) The higher line of framing hypotheses and 
| $eneralisations, which needs not only the collection of 


facts but memory, imagination and invention. Witness New- 
ton’s great laws of force; Darwin’s sight of the unity of 
organic life, which has rearranged all our conceptions ; 
Mendeleef’s system of the elements, which reduces the chaos 
of atomic weights and properties to law and order. These are 
the grandest fruits of thought which will outlast all other works. 
The mental process in reaching such results is slow, often 
matured by successive minds. (3) Another method of advance 
hitherto almost altogether overlooked, but yielding the best 
returns, is in the spaces of no-man’s-land between the various 
sciences. Probably the reason of these tracks not being ex- 
plored thoroughly is that they need an acquaintance with the 
two or three subjects which border on each other. These com- 
binations of apparently different subjects are the most fruitful. 
We see the union of agriculture and chemistry in the Rothamp- 
stead experiments, of mathematics and geology in G. H. 
Darwin’s study of the earliest conditions of the world, of 
anatomy and statistics in Garson’s anthropological work, of 
mathematics and chemistry in the modern German school, 
of electricity and biology, &c., both sides in all cases 
benefiting by the methods of study required for the com- 
bination. As his own work had been of this nature, Pro- 
fessor Petrie said he might be pardoned for using it as an 
illustration of this mode of advance. History used to be 
regarded as only an affair of books ; what was written had to 
be studied, arranged, worried over, and treated to the juices of 
critical digestion, and what agreed with one man’s usually dis« 
agreed with another man’s assimilative powers. Often a total 
deadlock ensued ; one writer swore white, another black over a 
subject ; and the history of the kings of Rome, the final aims of 
Julius Cesar, the character of Constantine, the casket letter of 
Mary Stuart will probably remain matters of dispute as long as 
men think of them. Within the last quarter of a century men 
have felt that written history is only a small portion of the 
ascertainable facts about man. The great majority of races 
have left only an unwritten history, and the study of man 


| before letters is only possible to those who will interpret 


the unwritten record. Here the methods and canons of 
the literary school are of no avail, and what are now being 
developed are critical methods and apparatus drawn from 
physical science to take the place towards unwritten history 
which the apparatus of dead languages, textual criticism and 
philology hold in the study of written history. Men in every 
age have been leaving behind them an unwritten as well as a 
written history, and often we find that the former is not only a 
help to the latter but even excels it. It is thus in the combina- 
tion of the diverse subjects of history and physical science that 
one of the most fruitful fields of research lies open. No 
Assyrian ever made a decently flat surface or right angle, even 
in the finest of royal monuments, but the Egyptians required 
and executed such brilliant truth of lines and planes and angles 
as put our mensuration to a test to discover its errors. The 
Egyptian, we feel, had a high ideal of truth and accuracy—as 
refined and noble a product of the mind as bas ever been 
revealed by his literature or written history. He was strict 
about rights. No man built his house dependent on that of 
his neighbour ; no two houses might actually touch, so that 
one might be altered without interfering with the rights 
of the neighbour. The streets were not a confused mass, 
as in modern Eastern towns, but were’ carefully laid out in 
long parallel lines. We have here a love of order, regulation 
and legality. What that was when committed to writing is 
known in a title-deed of the Roman age, when a man not only 
sold a house, but the purchaser also bought aright to the space 
about it andthe ground under it, and the power to alter it, to 
block up its doors and windows, to pull itself or any part of it 
down, and to build another in its place. In all this we see the 
same preciseness as in the dwellings themselves. Again, 
take the chemical study of history. | We have lately found in 
Egypt an age of copper preceding that of bronze, though the 
latter is not earlier than itis in Europe. We thus naturally 
look for the tin of Egypt from the same source as the contem- 
porary use of tin in Europe. But the study of other processes 
and products of ancient times is also of historic interest—such 
as glassmaking, the production of silicate colours, the sources 
of resins, the material of dyes—and help in the history of races 
and their relations. Another combination is the mechanical 
sciences in history, the arts of construction and the skill of 
design. Professor Petrie advised his hearers, where they were 
selecting scientific work to feed their minds or daily bread work to 
feed their bodies, to “ take stock” of their abilities and consider 
the best market for them and where they would find most scope 
and obtain the highest returns. Select (he said) the most 
neglected subject or combination of subjects ycu may be 
reasonably fitted to deal with. The greatest opening for im- 
provement and prosperity before yourselves and the nation is in 
the prevention of waste, and it is not too much to say that the 
whole basis of man’s civilisation consists of utilising or pre- 
venting the waste of nature. Professor Petrie illustrated his 
remarks by references to electricity, railways, &c. But (he 
said) this is also true socially, The actual forms of govern 
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ment are of little consequence so long as there is strength 
and justice to prevent waste in organisation, use of abilities 
and needless competition. The Government that can do 
this is the best for men. It is not too much perhaps to 
say that a third of our ability and power is wasted. For lack 


of proper direction lives of men have been wasted which might | 


have served to rule halfa continent or elaborate a new science. 
We must not forget in all these considerations that man is 
greater than his works, and the most needed aim of all must 
be the framing of hisown character. The man who suppresses 
awkward facts, who steals ideas, or talks down an opposite 
opinion has only injured himself by his own opportunities. 
Everyone (said the lecturer, in conclusion) is but a coil in the 
tangle of humanity, from which he cannot separate himself 
even if he would. To those who can do much or to those who 
can do little the same lesson comes in due time—that what his 
character may be is of far more consequence than what he 
knows or even what he does. 


THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF MEASURERS. 


HE thirteenth annual meeting of the Glasgow Institute of | 
Measurers has just been held, Mr. William Howatt, | 


president, in the chair. The number of members on the roll 
remains the same as last year, namely, 43. The funds of the 
Institute amount to 205/. 13s. 3a Office bearers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows :— President, William 
Howatt, 146 Buchanan Street; vice-president, John H. Ramsay, 
194 St. Vincent Street ; secretary and treasurer, Colin Young, 
113 West Regent Street; auditors of professional accounts, 
Messrs. Robert Scott and John Muirhead. Other members of 
Council are:—John Dansken, James D. Herbertson, John 
Morrison, Robert Reid, John Currie, George B. Walker and 
Thomas N. Hill. 


HEVERSHAM CROSS. 


T the meeting of the Westmoriand and Cumberland 
Archeological Society the Rev. W. S. Calverley read a 
paper on the pre-Norman cross-shaft at Heversham, and at the 
outset gave some facts in connection with the history of the 
parish, remarking that whether there were traces of a Roman 
colony at Hincaster, which is in the parish, he had not ascer- 
tained, but that a degree of Christian culture had been attained 
in the immediately succeeding centuries appeared to be attested 
by the existence of the cross at Heversham and by the records 
written in the early days after the Norman Conquest. 
Heversham presented a fair specimen of. the history of 
parochial and church property from early times. Seized by 
the Conqueror and given to his friends, by the year 1459 it 
had been appropriated to the Abbey of St. Mary, York, the 
Archbishop reserving a portion for a vicar. The residue was 
alienated from the parish to be eventually swallowed by the 
Crown at the dissolution. There were two chapelries in the 
parish—Crosscrake and Crosthwaite. In regard to the cross it 
was peculiarly interesting to find the remains of a very beau- 
tiful piece of sculpture of pre-Norman date upon the very site 
upon which it was first set up, amidst so many evidences of the 
state of the country about the time of its erection. The frag- 
ment now standing in the porch of the church was of coarse- 
grained sandstone, 4 feet 7 inches high, 13 inches wide and 
8 inches thick at the bottom, and 11 wide by 7? inches thick at 
the top. Portions had been broken away, and a considerable 
part of one edge knocked off, so that it was difficult to ascertain 
what might have been the exact measurement of the original 
block. There was a sun-dial of the same kind of stone fixed ina 
solid socket stone of two steps placed upon slabs of limestone 
in the churchyard, which appeared to be a part of the original 
cross. The stem of the dial had been cut away from a 
thickness of 93 inches to 6 inches, and from a width of 134 
inches to 73 inches at the bottom, so that all carving had dis- 
appeared from that portion of the cross, if such it were. The 
dial was dated 1690. The carving upon the fragment in the 
porch was of that kind which appeared on the crosses of Ruth- 
well and Bewcastle, having spirals, fruit clusters and foliage 
with animals, but that stone was not so massive as either of the 
two mentioned. Two fruit and leaf-bearing stems rose and 
gracefully intertwined upon the broader face of the stone, 
whereas one main stem only appeared on those parts of the 
Bewcastle and Ruthwell crosses which showed animals and 
birds amidst the foliage. The effect of the double vine stem 
with its tendrils, clusters and leaves, and with the bodies and 
limbs of the animals curving and interlacing with the more 
delicate work of the design must have been very beautiful in its 
original. inception. Enough of it remained to arouse their 
interest in the search for other works of the kind which might 
be hidden in walls and buildings near their ancient churches 
or in the foundations of the churches themselves, and which 
might be exposed during the progress of repairs or alterations. 
What might have been carved upon the parts of the cross now 
lost they need not conjecture, but he did not know of any 


design so pure, so free apparently from the possibility’ of any 
admixture of legend amongst any of their recent discoveries. 
He would expect to find only scripture subjects at most as the 
complement of that rich portrayal of the vine of life, if indeed 
the whole cross-shaft were not covered with similar work varied 
by elaborate interlacing patterns on one of the faces. _ 


ak Seen? 


GENERAL. 


Mr. J. Cowasjee Jehanghir has presented 200,000 rupees, 
or about 16,0002, to the Imperial Institute, on condition that 
the sum shall be applied for the special benefit of India. The 
Council of the Institute have accepted the gift, and propose to. 
devote it to the construction of an Indian conference-room 
and the building of a hall in which lectures will be delivered on 
Indian and colonial mercantile subjects. 


™. Fournel, one of the officials of the Ministry of 
Commerce, has been appointed principal secretary of the Paris 
Universal Exhibition of 1900. 


The Opening Concert of the Architectural Association 
Lyric Club for the season 1893-94 will be held at Coleman’s 
Hotel, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on the evening of 
to-day (Friday), at 8 P.M., when the programme will be arranged 
by the committee. 


4 “Black and White” Exhibition was opened in the 
Municipal Gallery, Leeds, on Monday last, and will remain 
for a month. 

A Supplementary Catalogue of the additions to the Refer- 
ence Museum for Architecture and Construction, at King’s 
College, London, has been issued. There are now about 3,000 
illustrations, diagrams, casts and models. 


The Photographic Salon will be open in the Dudley 
Gallery from Monday next to November 11. The aim of the 
promoters is to advance the practice of artistic photography. 


The New Engineering and electrical laboratories in 
University College, London, are now announced as ready for 
the reception of students. The pbysical laboratories will 
shortly be completed. 

Mr. T. Cochrane, M.P., Provincial Grand Master of Ayr- 
shire, has opened the new Mother Lodge at Kilwinning, which 
Mr. J. B. Wilson, of Glasgow, designed. The style is Scottish 
Renaissance. 

Mr. Forbes White will deliver two lectures on ‘‘ Velasquez 
and Rembrandt” at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, 
in February next. : 

Mr. John M‘Ilvean, artist, has just died at Mauchline. 
He was a grand-nephew of Burns’s “ Bonnie Jean.” 

Professor B. Lewes will deliver on Tuesday next, at the 
Town Hall, Stratford, the first of a series of lectures on “ The 
Chemistry of our Arts and Manufactures,” in connection with 
the West Ham Corporation scheme of technical lectures. 

The Glasgow Corporation expended during-the past year 
4,9482. on the city churches, while the amount received for seat 
rents was 1,662/. 


An Engraving of the late Duke of Cleveland has recently 
been presented to the Bowes Museum, at Barnard Castle, by 
the Duchess of Cleveland, and is now on view in the picture 
gallery. It is after the painting by the late Frank Holl, R.A. 

Mr. H. Shepherd Cross, M.P., has undertaken to present a 
building for technical education purposes to the parish of 
Braughing, Herts, in memory of his late wife, instead of placing 
a memorial window in the parish church. 

Lord Penrhyn has signified his intention of giving three 
acres of land as a site for the new intermediate school at 
Bethesda, and his lordship will supplement this gift in the cause 
of education by the sum of 200/. 

The Carpenters’ Company, in conjunction with the 
Council of King’s College, held a conversazione on Wednesday 
night at King’s College, on the occasion of the presentation of 
prizes to the students of the technical classes instituted three 
years ago at King’s College by the Company. 

The Members of the Berkshire Archzological Society 
visited Windsor Castle on Wednesday afternoon, and, under 
the guidance of Minor Canon Edwards, of St. George’s Chapel, 


| inspected some of the more ancient buildings of the Palace and 
| its precincts. 


The Autumn Exhibition of paintings and water-colours 
has been opened in the Corporation Gallery, Dudley. 

The Exhibition of the Liver Sketching Club has been 
opened at the gallery of the Club, Dale Street, Liverpool. The 
number of works shown amounts to 259, including oils and 
water- colours. 

Mr. J. Macintyre Henry, of Edinburgh, has been selected 
as architect for the new works at Inveresk Parish Church, 
which, with the organ, will cost 4,000/. 
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@he Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


Tue resignation of the presidency of the Royal Scottish 
Academy by Sir GEorGE REID is not without precedent, 
for not only RryNoLps, but other presidents, found there 
were thorns in the chair and proposed to withdraw. It is 
easy to understand that in Scotland there cannot. be 
unanimity in the Academy. The late reforms were 
opposed tooth and nail by some members who have not 
sacrificed their old prejudices. They feel the Academy 
has now open doors through which it is so easy to pass 
there is not much pride in being inside the walls. On the 
other hand, it is said that the Academy had become so 
close a corporation, it was out of keeping with the age, 
and the only way to remove the prejudice against it is by 
having representatives in the principal towns of Scotland. 
While the contest between old ways and new is being 
fought out with vigour, it is hardly in human nature for a 
president to pose as an Olympian and look on with 
indifference. At the same time, no president will take 
blows as if he were an ordinary combatant. Sir GEORGE 
Reip has not, in reality, suffered much from either party, 
but he has adopted an Achillean mood and wishes to 
-withdraw to his tent. The Academicians do not care to 


exhibit their weakness or to reveal the way time is spent | 
at the Academy, and they have asked Sir GEORGE to 


reconsider his decision. A great man does not, however, 
change his policy because he is asked to do so. 


So many American philanthropists bave made provision 


for their countrymen and countrywomen in Paris, it may be | 


assumed that the city will never be without a colony of 
young artists from the States. It would seem as if the 
American nursery for art had been there set up. On 
Sunday last Dr. Evans, the American dentist, who has 
gained a name in history by his courage in sheltering the 


Empress Euctni£ when all her late subjects and wor- | 


shippers had become her enemies, went through the official 
procedure which is necessary whenever a benevolent institu- 
tion is to be established. Dr. Evans has presented a large 
mansion in the Rue de la Pompe to a committee, in order 
that it may serve as a residence for about fifty of those 
American ladies who come to Paris in order to study the 
arts of sculpture and engraving. ‘The establishment will be 
under the direction of a doctor, who will have a clergyman to 
aidhim. The necessity of such a home has been long under 
the consideration of the American residents in Paris, but 
Owing to the costliness of large houses it was impossible to 
make satisfactory arrangements. 


ABERDEEN always made a visitor believe that it was a 
healthy city, and tourists have been more satisfied about 
their safety while in it than when living in other parts of 


the north. The local authorities, who must know the truth, | 


evidently think otherwise, for the regulations they are carry- 
ing out are proofs that serious defects exist. Intending 
visitors will therefore do well to keep as far away from 
Aberdeen as possible. 
builders and agents, have met this week to protest against 
the regulations, which they consider to be inconsiderate and 
oppressive. A committee of defence was also formed to 
consider any cases reported as oppressive or uncalled for, 
and to take such steps as might be deemed necessary 
in order to have the cases tested in court. 
other duties of the committee will be to make a repre- 
sentation to Parliament to repeal or modify such clauses in 
the recent local Municipal and Police Acts as appear un- 
proprietors as are expedient. 
_ England, although they have had experience of occasional 
| unwise acts, to imagine that a local authority would go so 


reasonable, and to take such steps for the protection of | 
It is difficult for people in | 


Near despotism as is suggested by the complainants in | 


_ Aberdeen. We are disposed to be on the side of the Town 


A great many owners of houses, | 


- Canal. 
The | 


warn people about the risks which a long or short resi- 
dence in Aberdeen may involve. ‘The action of the Town 
Council is a revelation of unseen dangers, and the remedy 
is not “something in the way of ameliorating the position 
of house proprietors,” as was suggested at the méeting of 
the aggrieved, but the amelioration of the drains and 
sanitary appliances and the removal of nuisances. 


Burns has imparted more interest to the “ Auld Brig ” 
than it is entitled to as an example of engineering construc- 
tion. By so doing the poet has obliged the ratepayers of 
Ayr to expend a good deal of money in upholding the 
bridge. Ten years ago a large sum was expended on pro- 
tective works with the object of keeping the piers from 
being undermined. As the waterway has been diminished the 


| current flows more strongly, and treats the bridge as if it were 


not a poetic subject. Three years afterwards an engineer 
had to be called in, and he recommended works which would 
cost 2,750/. The Town Council hesitated, but the destruc- 
tive action of the river was not suspended. The burgh 
surveyor now proposes that 640/. should be expended on 
sheet piling with rubble filling. The Council will not, how- 
ever, expend more than 150/, and it remains to be seen 
whether the amount of security that can be obtained for the 
money is worth the outlay. 


THE ancient vicarage at Alfriston, Sussex, can be made 
secure for many years to come if a moderate amount 
of money will be obtained. In his last report Mr. OwEN 
FLEMING, the architect, says that the eastern portion of the 
building is now approaching completion, and the work 
executed will demonstrate that a restoration, preserving 
every timber possible in its place, is perfectly feasible. The 
work has been executed with minute and scrupulous accu- 
racy, and has rendered the portion dealt with as sound and 
firm as it was originally. With the sum now in hand Mr. 
FLEMING will be able to complete the roofing of the eastern 
portion ; with a further too/. the central portion could be 
dealt with. ‘This is really of urgent importance, as during 
a late storm the roof fell in, and this portion is now quite 
roofless. The effect of storms upon the old vicarage in its 
present state might be disastrous, and all who take interest 
in the building will do well to subscribe enough to at least 
enable the roof to be put on at once over the central por- 
tion. The building could then be left in comparative safety. 
So interesting a relic of pre-Reformation work has peculiar 
claims on the public. 


A CONTRAST between canal construction in the last 
century and at the present time was drawn by Mr. J. A. 
READ at the meeting of the Incorporated Law Society at 
Liverpool. The total cost of completing the Bridgewater 
Canal from Worsley to Manchester, and from Longford 
Bridge to the Mersey at Runcorn, amounted to 220,000/. 
The cost of the new Ship Canal will probably amount to 
15,000,0027. But we must recognise the difference in the 
magnitude of the works and the difference in the cost of 
plant, materials, and labour which has arisen in the 
century. BRINDLEY, who believed rivers were made to 
supply canals, was paid a pound a week for his invaluable 
services as chief engineer. Fancy Mr. LEADER WILLIAMS, 
or one of his assistants on the Manchester Ship Canal, con- 
structing it for 17, per week salary. The canal was no 
sooner opened than its advantages were at once felt. The 
charge for water carriage between Liverpool and Manchester 
was lowered one-half. It is to be hoped a similar result 
will follow the completion of the Manchester Ship 
The Bridgewater Canal years ago yielded an income 
of 80,000/. a year. It still affords about the same amount, 
although it must be remembered that some 500,000/. more 
has been spent by the trustees’ on developing its dock 
accommodation, &c. If the Ship Canal will show equally 
good results the shareholders will have good reason to.be 
satisfied. It is needless to say Mr. Reap did not point the 


| moral of his essay by contrasting the law expenses in con- 


nection with the construction of the Bridgewater Canal 
with those which have had to be paid by the shareholders of 
the Ship Canal. The difference would be more remarkable 


Council, and, therefore, until the dispute is settled we must | than is seen in the engineering costs. 
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THE SPOILS OF. GREECE, 


MONG the desiderata in connection with ancient 
Greece hardly one would be more useful to the 
world than an inventory of its treasures of art- If it were 
as commonplace and prosy as a broker’s catalogue, so much 
the better. It would then be more likely to be accepted as 
genuine and exact. It would be impressive through its 
simplicity, for the entries would reveal the incredible wealth 
of Greece in works of art. Professor JEBz, in his lecture 
to the Birmingham students on Monday, told them that 
everywhere in the Hellenic lands the soil has been giving 
up its treasures and revealing monuments that were hitherto 
unknown, and how frequent discoveries rewarded the exca- 
vators at Athens, Olympia, Mycenz, Delos, the Troad, 
Ephesus, Halicarnassus, and other places. In fact, there is 
hardly a site of one of the numerous cities which would 
not, in the opinion of experts, reward explorers. 

It is well, however, to bear in mind that the works which 
are likely to be discovered were not necessarily the finest 
examples of their class.) The Greeks did not make it a 
practice to inter the most beautiful works whenever a city 
was about to be invaded. The majority of the statues were, 
like the temples, supposed to be under the protection of the 
local deities, and if gods and goddesses were indifferent 
about the preservation of sacred things, why should citizens 
sacrifice themselves to keep them intact? Many legends 
existed about what the protectors of temples could do 
instantaneously in emergencies. Apparently it was accepted 
that it was unwise to have unseen enemies, and in wars 
there was to be respect shown to works which were asso- 
ciated with the divinities, or were memorials of heroes. 
The principle was not always observed, for Greek ingenuity 
was able to discover reasons for evasion of a law. Thus 
when Dionysius of Syracuse sent offerings formed of gold 
and ivory to Delphi and Olympia, they were seized at sea 
by the Athenians and sold as spoils taken from an enemy. 
Dionysius invoked the vengeance of the gods against the 
sacrilege, but the Athenians held that the sea was neither 
Delphi nor Olympia, and ships were not temples. The 
Syracusan ruler was also known to be disposed to take 
liberties with the property in the temples of his own 
country, and it might have been decreed that his offerings 
were unacceptable elsewhere. 

Treasures that were portable were generally in danger, 
but the statues, and especially those of marble, were likely 
to incommode soldiers, and if not removed were rarely 
destroyed. Enemies from without or. Barbarians like the 
Persians found a satisfaction in breaking and burning 
objects which they could not carry with them. Far more 
control was exercised in the contests between the Grecian 
states. The indignation of the Athenians when the Hermes 
were cast down by some “ fast” young fellows, prior to the 
Sicilian expedition, reveals the reverence with which at 
least one class of sculpture was treated, and the apprehen- 
sions that irreverence towards statues would be mercilessly 
punished by the deities. Liberty of conscience and free 
thinking were tolerated in Athens as in most Greek cities, 
but on condition that the independence was not expressed 
in acts of which artists could not approve. 

No sooner did Rome come into collision with a Greek 
city or colony or with its declared enemies than a new 
system was adopted. The statues became coveted spoils. 
Livy does not hesitate to brand the consul MaRcELLUS as 
being the first who ordered the robbery of temples and 
sacred places. That ardent warrior, who had slain a Gallic 
king in single combat and bore the “ spolia opima” to the 
Capitol, realised the value of showy accessories in a triumph. 
When, therefore, during the Second Punic War he had 
foiled the inventions of ARCHIMEDES and captured Syracuse, 
which had been compared to an embroidered robe for its 
rich adornment, he seized the statues in the temples as part 
of the booty. Before that time, says PLUTARCH, Rome 
was indifferent to the charms of art. Her treasures were 
the arms and trophies captured from enemies, so that the 
city might be called the Temple of the frowning Mars. 
The younger citizens were gratified by the new acquisitions, 
but the elders preferred the other commander, Fasrius 
Maximus, for while impoverishing cities he did nothing that 
would anger the deities. Long afterwards there existed a 
belief that it was unmanly and un-Roman to be captivated 


by pictures and_ statues, and: it found expression in the 
memorable words of VircL, “Tu segere, imperio populos- 
Romane ; Hae tibi erunt artes.” But citizens whose minds 
were not formed in the antique mould not only were grati- 
fied with the sight of works of art, but believed they could 
not have too many of them in Rome. Unlike the Greeks, 
who were destined to have brought: sculpture to perfection’ 
in. order that Rome might: be adorned, they were more 
eager to ‘have their houses filled with statues than to-see 
them in public buildings. any 

As a consequence there. was a new motive offered to. 
make war with cities in Greece or in those where Greeks. 
bad established themselves. The beautiful and novel 
figures to be found in those spots alone were: invaluable as 
adjuncts to a: Roman holiday. We learn that Tirus Q, 
FLAMINIUS, who was one of the tribunes of MARCELLUS, and. 
was esteemed as their saviour by the degenerate Greeks, on. 
the first day of his triumph exhibiteda multitude of bronze, 
and marble statues, and on the second day works of art of 
other sorts. Marcus Futvius, out of his spoils from 
Attolia, displayed two hundred. and eighty-five bronze and 
two hundred and thirty marble statues. AtmiLius PauLus, 
another soldier who helped to “reform” Greece and save 
her from her enemies, managed to secure a three-days’ 
triumph in spite of the opposition of his soldiérs. On the 
first day two ‘hundred and fifty waggons appeared, which 
were filled with paintings and statues. On the second day, 
besides waggons laden with arms of fine workmanship, 
seven thousand men were seen carrying silver in vessels, 
besides many others who bore silver bowls, goblets, cups and 
horns, which were valuable not merely for their size but’ for 
the depth of the reliefs on them. Amongst the items in 
the third day’s spectacle were the cups and plate which 
had belonged to various kings and were wrought by famous 
artists. In Rome as elsewhere the appetite grew in propor- © 
tion as it was gratified. When, in the course of a century, it 
came to SULLa’s turn to protect Greece, there was no sanc- 
tuary respected by him. Hescrupled not, says PLUTARCH, to 
violate. the holy treasures, and took from Epidauris and 
Olympia their most precious objects. He sent a party 
to Delphi to seize on the treasures of Apotto. The 
soldiers became afraid, for they fancied they heard the 
god playing on his lyre. But Suva said that was a proof 
of satisfaction, not of displeasure, and the treasures could 
be taken with confidence. One silver urn was so big there 
was no waggon to be obtained by him that would bear it, 
and the vase had to be broken into pieces. By the addition 
of SuLLa’s spoils the Capitol became the richest treasure- 
house of art in the world. 

The commanders might proudly identify themselves 
with Rome, but humbler officers and soldiers could not be 
expected to set patriotism of that sort over their own 
interests. They sought after works of art, not to enrich 
the city, but in order that they might make money out of 
the sale of them. Grim-visaged war accordingly forced his 
way not only into shrines, but into private houses. JUVENAL 
is evidence for the change. In the old days, he says, the 
people we conquered had not to groan over depredations 
like those which now bring them to ruin. We respected 
their dwellings, although it was known they contained gold 
pieces, Spartan chlamydes, robes dyed in the purple of 
Cos, ivories to which Puip1as had imparted life, pictures 
by PaRRHASIUS, statues by Myron and PoLycLeTus, vases 
which MEnTor had chiselled. But such chiefs as Dota- 
BELLA, ANTONY and VERRES had not then appeared on the 
scene. ‘They carried off to their ships those marvels, and 
they left the owners, our allies, so impoverished that some 
of them now 'possess only a few ill-fed oxen and horses. 
Why should the altars be respected or the household gods, 
if they have any value as metal or on account of their 
rarity? It is not possible to render the strength of the 
eighth satire by a translation, but our words may suggest 
the sense. It is evident from what is said that Roman 
discipline had become relaxed when works of art were 
discovered in Greece, and that officers and men were ready 
to sacrifice all honour to their cupidity. 

If we can conclude that a great many soldiers, as_ well 
as the customary mercenaries who hang on to every army, 
were engaged in the search for works of art, the storles 
which are told about the number which were seen in Rome 
will appear less incredible. If we believe Pxiny, no less 
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than three thousand Greek statues were exhibited at once 
in a temporary theatre when M. Scaurus was edile. It 
has been said by OBERLIN that enough evidence is forth- 
coming to prove that during excavations in Rome and in 
the neighbourhood remains of sixty thousand different 
works have teen discovered. The number. appears extra- 
ordinary, but if it were double what was really found there 
would still be enough to testify to the abundance of works 


which existed in Greek cities. When it was said that in some | 


of the Greek cities there were as many statues as citizens, 
the exaggeration was not more excessive than humour 


warranted. 


But still more remarkable is it to find that, in spite of | 


all the exactions, Greece was far from being exhausted by 
the Romans. The consul Mucianus told the Senate that, 
although many had been taken, he could easily obtain three 
thousand statues from Rhodes alone, where some figures 
were fettered to keep them from escaping, and that Athens, 
Delphi and Olympia would be found no less productive. 
It is remarkable, however, that no steps were taken by Rome 
to obtain an inventory of works that were so interesting aud 
yaluable. Was it that by Roman law there could be no 
valid claim made for the acquisition of the pictures and 
statues in Greece, or was the control so perfect that works 
of the kind could not be sold without the cognisance of 
Roman rulers? Whatever was the cause, it was not until 
the appearance of Straso, who may be said to have lived 
in the first century of the Christian era, and PAUSANIAS, 
who lived in the ‘second, -that any attempt was made to 
describe the wealth of Greece in works of art. They could 
only mention some of the survivals in the districts they 
traversed, but they say enough to excite our amazement. 
It is supposed that some other writers in Rome were 
fascinated by the subject and wrote long accounts of Greek 
works, but they have vanished. CicEro alludes to one 
manuscript of the class, which was evidently a descriptive 
catalogue of the sculpture that was carried off from Olympia. 
It would now serve as a revelation, but as there are no 
better guides the world must be content with the scanty 
and disconnected accounts given 
STRABO. 


In Athens Pausantas could find about three hundred | 


‘statues that were of remarkable merit. Among them was 


the great statue of ATHENE that rose in majesty above the | 


temple of the goddess, and seemed to be the guardian-spirit 
of the city. Why it should be left by the Romans, as well 
as so many statues that were worthy of its companionship, 
nobody can explain. Among the Roman treasure-hunters 
there may have been fear of the goddess, who was as 1m- 
placable as the genius of Rome. In Thebes Pausanias 
was able to see sculpture by Scopas, PHipIAs, PRAXITELES, 
Kanacuos, ALCAMENES, Eupios and XENOKRITOS. At 
Delphi gold and silver figures were often presented, and 
hence the temple was always in danger. 
repeated raids, Nero is said to have found five hundred 
statues which he considered (and he was a competent 
judge) worth transporting to Rome. 
visited the place there still remained over a hundred which 
deserved attention. At Argos he saw the figure of JuNo 
by Potycietus, which was supposed to be comparable for 
Cost with the Zeus of Puiptas.. It was approached by an 
avenue lined by figures of priestesses and graces. In 
Megalopolis there survived large figures of APOLLO, 
DEMETER and PERSEPHONE. 
Zeus at Olympia, which Pausanias described as if he had 
studied them closely, were almost enough to convert the 
priests into thieves. It was not the only depository of 
precious objects. In the Temple of Hera he could still see 
twenty statues in ivory and gold by great masters. The 
neighbourhood of Olympia was also rich in sculpture. The 
cryselephantine statue of the Thunderer was a prize which 
was coveted by Roman emperors. CaticuLa, having 


by Pausanias and | 


In spite of | 


Yet when PAUSANIAS | 


The riches of the Temple of | 


| 
| 


| 


| they were not opposed to 


demanded the most beautiful statues out of all the cities, | 


_ Was eager to obtain the principal work of Purp1as, but he 
was informed that from its compound character it could not 
be removed without sustaining injuries, and the operation 
was abandoned. Nero was no less anxious to seize the 
Statue, but he also failed to disturb it. 

The drain upon Greece was checked when HapRiANn 
came to the throne. Asan amateur his sympathies were 
with the Greeks, and he hoped to restore Athens to its old 


supremacy in the arts. ‘The influence of the emperor was 
not without its effect, for, among others, the Athenian 
HeErop at his own cost commissioned many works in 
architecture and sculpture. The example of Haprian was 
advantageous, but after his death Greek sculpture was 
seized whenever there were opportunities for its use. The 
establishment of a second capital at Byzantium made it 
necessary to further impoverish the Greek cities. St. Sophia 
at one time could show no less than 426 statues by ancient 
Greek masters. About the same time in Rome, that is, 
under CONSTANTINE, we are told by WINCKELMANN that 
“ when commissions were given for statues or heads of a 
certain kind, the artists took the figures of the ancient 
masters and fitted them for the parts intended to be repre- 
sented.” When the iconoclastic epidemic broke out in the 
empire, the statues which had escaped so many dangers in 
Greece were not likely to be spared. A few years after- 
wards ALARIC appeared in Greece to complete the destruc- 
tion of the relics of art. 

FLAXMAN in thecourse of his lectures, when referring toone 
of the periodical conflagrations of Rome, says :—‘‘ Fourteen 
thousand exquisite works of Greek and Etruscan sculpture, 
which decorated the metropolis of the world in her meridian 
splendour, were so entirely destroyed or overwhelmed by 
Gothic ignorance or iconoclastic fury, that in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century a learned and intelligent observer, 
Poccio BRAcCIOLINI, secretary to Eucrenius IV. and 
NicHouas V., noticed only six statues among the other 
remains of former grandeur.” But the English sculptor 
takes the loss philosophically, for being steadfast in his faith, 
he believed that “whatever was most essential for man’s 
good, or his information, has by a wonderful providence 
been preserved,” and that more works, “although they 
might gratify our reverence for antiquity, would rather 
overwhelm than assist the progress of modern genius.” 
It is quite possible to have an embarrassing number 
of models, and there is much to be said in behalf of 
INGRES’s recommendation of adherence to the Venus of 
Melos without other rival. But there are interests apart 
from those of sculptors and painters. When considering 
the extent of human powers, and especially among an ex- 
ceptional people like the Greeks, we cannot have too many 
examples. Besides, who can tell how many noble works 
adapted for models have been destroyed, and how is the 
loss to be estimated? FLAxMAN himself might have pro- 
duced better work if he had known the Venus of Melos and 
the Hermes of Olympia. All these speculations are now 
vain, for however earnestly the excavations in Greece 
may be conducted, they are not likely to yield many works. 
The utmost that can be expected is that some few addi- 
tional types can be discovered. Meanwhile the difficulty 
remains of discovering how such a multitude of statues as 
undoubtediy existed throughout Greece could be produced 
without causing a heavy burthen to the citizens. Although 
simple fare could satisfy the Greeks on emergencies, 
luxury. Sculptors were 
respected, and could not produce works without receiv- 
ing adequate returns. Some works were  exceed- 
ingly costly. Yet there appears to be no _ record 
of any grumbling about the expenditure. We may also 
suppose that if we possessed such a record as the French 
have prepared of their statues and pictures, it would be 
evident that the works in which gold, silver and gems were 
employed were far more numerous than is supposed. It is 
the interest of a great many people to make out thai all 


| that was best in Greek art was providentially saved for the 


benefit of students in the nineteenth century, the proba- 
bility being that the majority of the works which have 
survived would be considered as of inferior interest by a 
Greek artist or amateur. 


FORD MADOX BROWN. 

NLY a very few weeks have elapsed since we 
announced the completion of Mr. Madox Brown’s 
wall-paintings in the Manchester Town Hall. It is now our 
sad duty to record his death, which took place last Friday. 
He was born in 1821, and was therefore in his seventy- 
second year, but from his appearance he might be taken as 
ayounger man. At the same time he impressed everybody 
who met him with the belief that his life had been a sad one. 
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{ 
Liberty to act on personal conviction being the glory of | 
the English school of painting, Forp Mapox Brown could | 
be considered as one of its most characteristic representa- | 
tives. In the last international exhibition of art in Berlin | 
two years ago, where so much that was new could be seen, | 
Mr. Brown’s style was considered as unique. The study | 
for one of the Manchester pictures in design, modelling, | 
colour and handling bore no relationship to any of the 
works which surrounded it. Everybody could recognise 
that such a manner of treating a subject was never likely to 
please the multitude, and that the author must be one of 
those men who were prepared to suffer much in order to 
insure the liberty to express their ideas in their own way. 
Mr. Brown’s career was marked by consistency through- 
out. Born in Calais he had studied in Bruges, Ghent and 
Antwerp. But he could not be considered as in any way 
Flemish, unless we give credit to the school for his tech- 
nique. He studied under GusTtavE Wappers, but there | 
is no trace of the master’s exuberance of colour and love of 
life. Wappers was indifferent to sermons on canvas, while | 
all of Forp Mapox Brown’s paintings could be utilised by 
preachers. Gattait’s Delarochism and DE KEYSER’s 
coarseness must have been familiar to him, and no doubt 
were of great use as warnings against the danger of sacri- | 
ficing power to please ignorant patrons. There appears 
more affinity with Lrys, who was six years older than Forp | 


Mapox Browy, but he could have exercised little influence | 
on him, for when the English artist was in Belgium Lrys 
had not attempted the style with which his name is now | 
associated. 

In 1841 he made the trial of sending Ze Gzaour’s Con- | 
jession to the Academy, and it was accepted. He next tried 
portrait-painting for awhile and then went to Paris for 
further study. He had married a cousin, and partly for her 
sake, after three years’ residence in Paris, he removed to 
Rome. Like so many painters he imagined that a new era 
was about to be opened for art in England, and which was 
to be inaugurated officially by the decoration in fresco of 
the wails of the new Houses of Parliament. Mr. Browy, | 
we believe, took part in the first competition of 1843, 
sending a cartoon which was taken to be a humorous 
attempt by his namesake “ Phiz.” The subject was 4 
Foraging Party of Casar’s Seventh Legion. In the com- 
petition of 1844 he was represented by Zhe Bringing of 
Harola’s Body to William the Conqueror, of which it was 
said ‘the combatants are proper guys, and what is grave | 
is turned to farce.” 

About the same time he prepared the designs illustra- 
tive of ‘King Lear”—it may have been in the expectation 
that room would be found for some consecutive series of 
paintings from SHAKESPEARE’S greatest plays in_ the 
Houses of Parliament. From time to time the artist painted 
subjects from “King Lear” more or less corresponding 
with the original designs, but no commission came to him 
for pictures showing all the scenes. The whole series was 
published in Zhe Architect, and the plates induced Mr. 
IRVING to invite Mr. Brown to co-operate with him in the 
recent production of the tragedy. 

In 1851 Mr. Brown was again in London. He painted 
pictures mainly of a historic kind, but without attracting 
much attention. He held advanced ideas about the social 
condition of the people as well as about art, and he was 
prepared to render service for reforms in both. Believing 
that education is as indispensable a factor in the civilising 
of workmen as it is with men who have little need of labour, 
he taught night classes in the North London School of 
Art and the Workmen’s College. Mr. Brown agreed with 
CARLYLE and F. D. Maurice about the efficacy of work as 
a remedial agent, and a key to his thoughts at one time will 
be found in the picture Work, which is now in Manchester, 
although it was not exhibited until 1865. It represents an 
excavation in progress in the Hampstead Road, and both 
CaRLYLe and Maurice are introduced as cnlookers. | 

The next event was his co-operation with the pre- 
Raphaelite brethren. They were all anxious to restore a 
more earnest style of painting than was in vogue in days | 
when the plates of Books of Beauty were supposed to prove | 
the existence of a higher ideal of art than was found in the | 
Elgin Marbles. Mr. Brown was older and possessed more | 
experience than any of the brotherhood, and his aid was 
serviceable at the’ right time, but he was not accepted | 


| Master. 


| on 


_and especially passions when in a white heat. 


as a lawgiver, nor were his works made models for 
imitation. 

There was not much chance for an artist like Forp 
Mapox Brown in the Academy. When the International 
Exhibition was opened in Paris he was, however, accepted 
as one of the representatives of Great Britain. He con- 
tributed By the Fireside and Chaucer at the Court of 
Edward if. At that time his works did not impress the 
French critics, but at a later date they were amongst his 
admirers. The position which M. CHEsNEAU assigned to ~ 
Mr. Mapox BRowN was a very prominent one among modern 
painters. ‘‘ This most noble artist has always,” he said, 
‘accorded a large share in his works to imagination, and 
never allowed himself to be restricted by any convention. 
He varies his processes according to the subject, and 
among all the English painters he realises the most dramatic 
emotion.” M. CHESNEAU gives preference to the artist’s 
early works. In 1857 Mr. Mapox Brown contributed two 


| pictures to the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition, viz. 


The Hayfield and Christ Washing Peter's Feet. That his 
work was appreciated will be evident from the following 
notice which appeared at the time :— 


Christ Washing Peter's Feet is a work meriting the utmost respect, 
and painted with downright honesty of purpose. There is a grand 
humility in the head of the Saviour and a sense of shame in that of 
Peter, who seems to protest against the lowly service rendered by his 
When one thinks of the Wests and other conventional 


| painters of such subjects of the last generation, or indeed of any repre- 


sentation of such subjects since they were painted with the enthusiasm, 
faith and simplici'y of the fifteenth century, we are made sensible of 
the great gain to the arts of such knowledge, honesty and sincerity as 
are shown in this picture. However disagreeable in some respects 
the composition may be, from the manner in which the table with the 
Apostles is raised on the canvas, we cannot but feel that this is the 
work of a man thoroughly in earnest. 


The International Exhibition of 1862 contained Mr 
Brown’s pathetic Zhe Last of England, an emigrant family 
board ship, and the Azug Lear, which in Mr, 
PaLGRAve’s famous ‘“ Handbook” was described as “the 
first worthy tragic illustration of SHAKESPEARE we have met 
with.” For some years the public were without opportunities 
to test the progress of the artist. He was naturally a shy 
man and fortunately it was not necessary for him to come 
into the market-place to gain bread with pot-boilers. In. 
1865 he screwed up his courage to open a_ special exhibi- 
tion of his own works in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
and if the fifty paintings were “caviare to the general,” 
they suggested the unity of the artist’s aims and tendencies. 
In landscape, scriptural, historical and illustrative scenes, 
it was evident that Mr. Mapox Brown avoided the 
conventionalities of the schools and the popular painters, 
and represented things as they appeared to himself—a man 
who was a child in his simplicity. 

His position was not easily defined. The public in 
general were ignorant about his works, artists could not 
admire him without rebuking themselves. When anyone 
was courageous enough to venture on praise of his works 
they were obliged to introduce many qualifications. He 
was nevex fully understood, and his latest works are to some 
of the Manchester people as incomprehensible as were his 
cartoons fifty years ago. Mr. Brown knew how weak was 
his position, and there was a:pathos in his words when he 
explained his own works which was almost ‘uniqué in our 
time. It could be seen that he was a man who had been 
sorely tried, but in spite of fate he kept to the course which 
he believed had been marked out for him to follow. 

It is easy enough to point out his limitations. Mabox 
Brown represented things as they appeared to him, 4 
visionary, without any regard to the way they ought to be 
made to appear according to the recipes and principles of 
pictorial composition. He aimed at expressing emotions, 
To attain 
that end he was ready to offer up a sacrifice of the physical 
forms of his figures, for it would be difficult to find pictures 
which are more full of anatomical inaccuracies than Mr. 
Brown’s. But with all their defects his paintings are more 
likely to be prized hereafter than many of those which have 
attracted the attention of crowds in Academy exhibitions. 


MM. Hermitte has obtained the dipléme d’honneur from the 
Havre Exhibition for his process of purifying sewage by the 
aid of electrolysis. i 
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GAS SUSBSTITUTES.* 
(Concluded from page 222.) 


HE second class of gas substitutes consists of air so-called 
gas, which is either a mixture of air carburetted with the 


poor coal gas, experiments made by the author show that it is 
useless to attempt to enrich a non-illuminating combustible gas 
such as water gas or hydrogen to more than about 8 candle- 
power by its aid, as any lowering of the temperature causes the 


| volatile hydrocarbon vapours to recondense, partly by the 


vapours of highly volatile hydrocarbons or else a mixture of | 


oil gas and air. The carburetting of air or poor coal gas by 
passing it over or through highly volatile hydrocarbons, such 
as the lighter naphthas and benzine, has always been a favourite 
idea with the process-monger, but with the exception of a few 
attempts to make small apparatus for use in country houses 
and institutions no material success has ever been attained. 


The reasons for this are not far to seek. If air is used to carry | 


the hydrocarbon vapours, the diluting effect of the nitrogen 
destroys the illuminating power of the gas with such rapidity, 
in proportion to the volume added, that any such process be- 
comes economically impossible in practice, whilst when this 
trouble is got over by using combustible gases to carry the 
vapours, other and more serious objections arise which have 
been fully exemplified in the numerous attempts made to 
carburet coal gas of poor quality. ; , 

The great trouble which in the past has presented itself in 
the various carburetting systems was, that all the commercial 
samples of naphtha are mixtures of various hydrocarbons having 
each their own boiling-point, therefore when used in any of the 
old forms of carburetter they gave up their more volatile con- 
stituents very freely at the beginning of the experiment, while 
the amount rapidly diminished as the boiling-point of the 
residue became higher. Hence, when 2,113 cubic feet of poor 
coal gas were passed through a naphtha having a specific 
gravity of *869 and a boiling-point of 103 deg. C., the tempera- 
ture during experiment being 22 deg. C. (72 deg. F.), the first 
80 cubic feet of the gas took up 23:2 grains of the naphtha, 
whilst the last 450 cubic feet only took up 7 3. 

The increase of evaporation with increase of temperature 
presented itself as another difficulty, for with an ordinary form 
of carburetter exposed to changes of the atmosphere the en- 
richment of the gas which reached 54°4 per cent. in summer, 
the average temperature being 72 deg F. (=22 deg. C.), fell in 
winter to only 22 per cent. with an average temperature of 
37 deg. F. (=3 deg. C.). A good deal depends on the form of 
the carburetter. In an experiment in which gas passing through 
a box containing a layer of naphtha only took up about 
32 grains, when the naphtha was sucked up by cotton fibres, 
owing to the large surface exposed, the gas took'up as much 
{ aS 22 to 23 grains in the same period of time, the same naphtha 
being used in both cases. 

A most important point is that a poor gas only could be 
enriched in this manner, whilst a rich gas loses some of its 

illuminating power. The best method of carburetting poor 
_ coal gas at the burner at the present time is that known as the 
Albo-Carbon process, in which solid naphthalene is vapourised 
in a chamber by means of a strip of metal kept hot by the 
flame, the vapour mixing with the gas passing through the 
chamber. During the past few years the idea of carburetting 
coal gas in bulk has again been revived by the construction of 
| an ingenious apparatus devised by Messrs. Maxim & Clarke, 
which to a great extent overcomes the difficulties of the old 
forms of carburetter. 
In carburetting a coal gas with naphtha or gasoline the 
more volatile portion enriches the gas to an undue extent at 


first, and then as the process continues the amount taken up | 


gets less and less. This would not matter so much in car- | 


buretting the gas in bulk, as the gas to a certain extent would 
mix in the holder by diffusion, and a fairly even illuminating 
gas would be the result. The Maxim-Clarke process not only 
does away with the trouble, but carburets the gas used in large 
works and establishments, so that each portion of the gas has 
its proper share of hydrocarbon. For small installations the 


} 


apparatus consists of a circular copper retort, which is kept | 


automatically filled to a fixed level with gasoline from a reservoir 
outside the building. The retort is jacketed, and steam or hot 


water is passed round it, which volatilises the gasoline ; this | 


Passes over baffle-plates in the top of the retort, and then 
through an automatic regulator into a small holder sealed with 
mercury. The gas to be carburetted has to pass through this 
holder, and as it does so the gasoline vapour is supplied to it 
in the following way :—The holder works on a vertical spindle, 
which passes down the tube into the gasoline retort, and is so 
arranged that when the holder is grounded, 7c. when no gas is 
passing through, the opening is closed, and no gasoline can 
Pass into the holder. As gas is admitted so the holder rises 
and lifts the spindle with it, allowing the gasoline vapour to 
rush up through grooves cut in the bottom of it, which increase 
im size the higher the spindle is drawn, and so allow more 
B8asoline to pass into the holder the more g2s passes through. 
Admirable, however, as the Maxim-Clarke process is for 
adding two or three candle-power to the illuminating value of a 


* A Paper by Professor Vivian B, Lewes, F.I.C., &c., read at a 
‘meeting of the Society of Engineers. 


lowering of temperature and partly by the friction of the pipes 
and burners. It is manifest, therefore, that this second class of 
gas substitutes can at once be dismissed from consideration, as 
they could never enter into competition with coal gas. 

The third and most important class of coal gas substitutes 
consists of carburetted water gas discovered by Fontana in 
1770, and first worked by Ibbetson in England in 1824, but up 
to 1858 all attempts to make and utilise water gas ended in 
failure. About this time the subject began to be taken up in 
America, and the principle of the generator enunciated by 
Siemens in 1856 having been pressed into service in the water 
gas generator, under the name of fixing-chambers or super- 
heaters, water gas gradually approached the successful develop- 
ment to which it has attained in the United States during the 
last fifteen years. 

When carbon is acted upon at high temperatures by steam 
the completed reacticn may be looked upon as yielding a 
mixture of equal volumes ot hydrogen and carbon monoxide, 
both of them inflammable but nen-luminous gases. This 
decomposition, however, is rarely completed, and a certain pro- 
portion of carbon dioxide is invariably to be found in the water 
gas, which in practice generally consists of a mixture of about 
the following composition :— 


Hydrogen - : - : : , - 48°31 
Carbon monoxide , : : : ° » 35°93 
Carbon dioxide - : 3 ; 5 eo ZAPIS 
Nitrogen . 5 : : : : : ee SLs 
Methane. ; - : “wy E‘o5 
Sulphuretted hydrogen : ; - oi 120 
Oxy gen : : é : : 9 OSE 

100°00 


The ratio of Carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide present 
depends entirely upon the temperature of the generator and 
the kind of carbonaceous matter employed. With ahard dense 
anthracite coal a temperature can be attained at which prac- 
tically but little carbon dioxide is produced, whilst with an 
ordinary generator and a loose fuel like coke a large propor- 
tion of carbon dioxide is generally to be found. The sul- 
phuretted hydrogen in the above analysis is due to the high 
amount of sulphur present in gas coke, and is practically absent 
from water gas made from anthracite, the nitrogen being the 
result of heating the fuel to incandescence by an air blast which 
leaves the pipes, &c., full of nitrogen and carbon monoxide- 
producer gas, which is carried over by the first portions of 
water gas into the holder. The constituents of the water gas 
so made are non-luminous, and attempts to use it as an 
illuminant have been in the direction of heating thin mantles 
or combs of refractory material to incandescence with it. 

Many forms of generator have been used for the production 
of water gas, which, after or during manufacture, is mixed with 
the vapours and permanent gases obtained by decomposing 
various grades of paraffin oils and fixing them by subjecting 
them to a high temperature. These processes can be divided 
into two classes :— 

I. Continuous processes in which the heat necessary to 
bring about the interaction of the carbon and steam is obtained 
by performing the operation in retorts externally heated in a 
furnace. 

2. Intermittent processes in which carbon is first heated to 
incandescence by an air blast, and then the air blast being cut 
off, superheated steam is b!own in until the temperature is 
reduced to a point at which the carbon begins to fail in its 
action, when the air is again admitted to bring the fuel up to 
the required temperature, the process consisting of alternate 
formation of producer gas with tise of temperature, and of 
water gas with lowering of the temperature. 

Of the first class of generator none have as yet been prac- 
tically successful. Of the intermittent processes the one most 
used in America is the Lowe, in which the coke or anthracite is 
heated to incandescence by an air blast in a generator lined 
with firebrick, and the heated products of combustion, as they 
leave the generator and enter the superheaters, are supplied 
with more air, which causes the combustion of the carbon 
monoxide present in the producer gas, and heats up the tire- 
brick baffles with which the superheater is filled. When the 
necessary temperature of the tuel and superheater has been 
reached, the air blasts are cut off and steam is blown through 
the generator, forming water gas, which meets the enriching oil 
at the top of the first superheater called the carburetter, and 
carries the vapours with it through the main superheaters, 
where the fixing of the hydrocarbons takes place. The chief 
advantage of this apparatus is that a low temperature can be 
use for fixing, owing to the enormous surface for super- 
heating, and which to a great extent does away with the depo- 
sition of carbon. This form of apparatus has found its way 
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into this country, and practically all carburetted water gas 
plants are founded upon the same set of actions. 

The Springer plant has the superheater and fixing chambers 
arranged above the water gas generator, and an oil heater and 
vapouriser are also employed. ‘The fuel is first raised to in- 
candescence by an air blast, and the producer gas is used to 
heat the fixing chamber, steam is then blown down through 
the fuel in the generator, and the resulting water gas is partly 
led back again to the fixing chamber and partly to the oil 
vapouriser, where it helps to distil the crude oil and returns 
with the vapour to the fixing chamber where the oil vapours 
are converted into permanent gases. 

The same idea of making the steam pass down through the 
fuel after the air blast has passed up is also to be found in the 
Loomis plant. It is a distinct advantage to do so, as the fuel 
is hottest where the blast enters, and in order to keep down the 
percentage of carbon dioxide the water gas must pass through 
as hot a fuel as possible. 

The Flannery apparatus is only a slight modification of the 
Lowe. In it the oil is fed into the generator as the gas leaves 
it, and with the gas passes through a D-shaped retort tube, 
which is arranged round three sides of the top of the generator. 
In this retort the oil is volatilised and is fixed in the superheater 
in presence of the gas. 

The Van Steenburgh system has a very distinct feature in 
that the top of the fuel itself forms the superheater, no fixing 
chamber being required. This reduces the apparatus to a very 
simple form, and one which is not likely to get out of order or 
choke in any part. The drawback is that it is not suited for 
oils of a heavy specific gravity, so that very light oils only 
must be used in it for carburetting purposes. 

Of these various water gas processes the only one which has 
attained to anything like continuous working in this country is 
the Lowe plant, of which there is a large installation at Beckton. 
The experience gained with several years working with this 
plant shows that it costs about 2s. per 1,000 cubic feet of 
twenty-five candle gas. 

The oil used is known as Russian solar distillate, having a 
specific gravity of ‘860 and a flash point of 130 deg. F. After 
the crude oil has been subjected to distillation, and the light 
kerosenes and heavier lamp oils have been driven off, the 
residuum, known as Astatki, which. was formerly considered a 
waste product, is now subjected to further distillation, yielding 
the solar distillate and lubricating oils. On the price of oil the 
economy of a water gas depends, and as the American oils, 
owing to their low flashing point, cannot be used here, the 
Russian oils are practically those which must be employed. 
In considering the price of such oil in bulk, it is found that it 
costs 12d. a gallon to bring it from Baku and put it in the tank 
steamers at Batoum, whilst another penny a gallon is charged 
for conveying it to the Thames ; but this would be considerably 
reduced by laying a pipe line from Baku to Batoum, and by 
increasing the number of steamers. But it must also be borne 
in mind that up to the present the distillers have been making 
hardly any profit on it, and we must, therefore, not expect the 
oil to be very much cheaper for some years to come. When 
bought by the shipload—z,ooo to 2,400 tons—solar distillate 
costs the large London works which have facilities for water 
conveyance a little under 3¢. a gallon, but at inland works 33d. 
will probably be nearer the actual cost. 

The author has been for the past two years trying various 
experiments with a view to devising a process for the manu- 
facture of a carburetted gas which should embrace the following 
advantages :— 

1. Rapidity of make and simplicity of working. 
Compactness and cheapness of plant. 

Reduction of the percentage of carbon monoxide toa 
minimum. 

4. Decomposition of the oils so as to obtain the maximum 
illuminating value from them and the smallest amount 
of tar. ; 

5. Making the gas of such quality and specific gravity that 
our present knowledge of rates or flow in mains, &c, 
shall still be available, and that no alterations in the 
method of consumption are necessary. 

The first experiments were directed to making hydrogen as 
pare as possible, and enriching it either by the vapours of light 
nydrocarbons as in the Maxim-Clarke process, or by oil gas as 
made in the carburetted water gas process. The result of the 
experiments was that’ a gas could be made containing from 84 
to go per cent. of hydrogen at a price very little above that of 
water gas, 

The apparatus employed consisted of a vessel charged with 
iron turnings surrounded more or less by a fuel chamber. An 
air blast raised the whole to incandescence, and the producer 
gas formed in the fuel chamber was made to pass through the 
vessel containing the iron. When the requisite temperature 
had been reached the air blast was shut off and steam turned 
on to the iron. This yielded iron oxide and hydrogen by 
decomposition of the steam. When the evolution of hydrogen 
became slow, the steam was turned off and the air blast ad- 
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mitted, and the producer gas thus formed reduced the irom 
oxide back to the metallic state, and at the same time raised | 
it to the necessary heat. The reduction of the iron oxide being | 
thus effected in the apparatus, the plant could be worked con- 
tinuously, doing away with the necessity of recharging the iron | 
vessel. 

The chief trouble in this operation was that the reducing 
blast carried over with it a quantity of fine carbonaceous dust, | 
and also deposited a white powder, which on analysis proved to 
contain chiefly silica, magnesia and alumina. This was obviated 
by placing a layer or two of asbestos cloth above the iron, which | 
could be shaken out after each day’s work. 

Another important trouble was that the oxide of iron was | 
sometimes fused by the high temperature, but the difficulty 
was got over by increasing the thickness of the wall dividing 
the iron from the fuel, by shortening the period of blowing, 
and by heating the iron chamber on one side only. 

After having made hydrogen of reasonable purity, it was. 
found that it was not so well suited for the purpose in view, 
as loss occurred in storage owing to its high rate of diffusion, 
whilst as it formed a dangerous mixture with the addition ot 
only asmall quantity of air, it was not so safe to store as coal 
gas. Although these difficulties were reduced on carburetting 
it, yet it was soon found that much over 50 per cent. of 
hydrogen interfered with the rate of flow of gas and the size of 
the flame. 

The next experiments were made with a view of producing 
a gas which should closely resemble coal gas in its composi- 
tion, and at the same time meet, as far as possible, the 
requirements laid down by the author. As the result of these 
experiments, an apparatus was devised which could be used 
for manufacturing a uniform, mixture of water gas, oil gas, and. 
hydrogen. 

This apparatus consists of one generator containing three 
compartments, the central one filled with coke and the two 
sides with iron. The coke is raised to incandescence by air | 
blasts, one of which enters at the bottom of the fuel and the 
other two-thirds up the fuel. The producer gas thus formed 
passes through the iron, and reduces the iron oxide back to 
the metallic state after each run. On the necessary tempera- 
ture being reached, the air blast is shut off and steam admitted 
at the bottom of the iron chambers. By this means the steam. 
is decomposed into hydrogen with the formation of iron oxide, | 
and at the same time that this is taking place crude oils are 
injected into the centre of the fuel by means of superheated 
steam. The fuel decomposes the steam into a mixture of 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide, whilst the oils are simul- 
taneously decomposed or cracked, and are protected from being 
burnt up by the protecting action of the water gas, which also 
allows them to be subjected to the high temperature necessary | 
for their conversion into permanent gases. A second steam jet 
is placed below the oil injectors so as to rapidly sweep out the | 
oil gas by means of a rush of water gas if necessary. The 
three gases, hydrogen, oil gas, and water gas, are made to mix. 
in the top of the generator, and thence pass on to be purified. 
When the temperature of the fuel has fallen too low for the 
production of gas, the steam is shut off and the air blast re- 
started. | 

Dr. Leonard Thorne, in his report upon this process, states 
that in his experiments with the apparatus 1,000 cubic feet of 
207 gas were obtained by the consumption of 3°75 gallons of 
oil, but since then far higher results have been obtained, the 
daily working averaging 3 gallons of oil and 35 Ibs. of coke per | 

1,000 cubic feet of 20 candle gas, whilst occasionally 22 candle 
gas has been obtained per 2:7 gallons of oil used for the 
1,000 cubic feet. This plant has only been worked occasionally | 
on a small scale, and under very adverse circumstances. 
On analysis of the purified gas the following results were 
obtained :— 


Hydrogen . é 7 5 ( a) AO 
Saturated hydrocarbons, methane, &c. ‘ +, 29)20) 
Unsaturated hydrocarbons, ethylene, &c. . nae 
Carbon monoxide . : . . Pip (le tL 
Oxygen . 5 . . : n . ot) OURS 
Nitrogen. ° : a . ° . » 0°54 

100'00 


which shows that the carbon monoxide has been reduced to half 
the volume usually found in carburetted water gas. 

The gas is made with the same rapidity as ordinary car- 
buretted water gas, and great compactness is attained in the 
apparatus owing to superheating chambers being unnecessary, 
and the space required for a generator to make 250,000 cubic’ 
feet per diem is only 18 feet by 7 feet and ro feet high, the 
initial cost being also considerably less than that of any other 
plant. 

A bench of twenty-five coal retorts would cost about 2,500/.,' 
reckoning each retort to cost roof. Each retort would’ 
generate 10,000 cubic feet in twenty-four hours, and twenty-five 
retorts would, therefore, yield 250,000 feet of gas per diem. 
The Lowe plant to make this amount would cost about goo/.,| 
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whilst the generator devised by the author would only cost 
about 550/. 

The specific gravity of the gas can be made identical with 
that of coal gas, thus requiring no fresh knowledge with regard 
to rates of flow, &c. 

From the facts which the author has brought before us in 
this very imperfect review of the various processes which have 
been proposed for the |production of a substitute for coal gas, 
it will be seen that none of them could, as regards cost, be 
commercially successful, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
class last mentioned, in which twenty candle gas could, in 
most localities, be made at a cost of Is. 3¢. per thousand in the 
holder. But even if this process were to be largely adopted 
it would never supersede coal gas, as, unless anthracite coal 
could be cheaply obtained, the process would be dependent 
upon cheap coke. It could, therefore, only be used to advan- 
tage for the production of about half the normal output of a 
works, and should in this way yield many advantages, as it 
would prevent a fall in the price of coke, and from the rapidity 
with which gas can be made by ‘it, would give the gas manager 
important aid in case of fog or labour troubles. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


LARGE party of members of the Berks Archzological and 
Architectural Society recently paid an enjoyable visit to 
the castle of Windsor, the home of English monarchs since the 
Conquest, and one of the most interesting buildings, historically 
and otherwise, in the kingdom. According to the Reading 
Mercury they were met at the top of the Castle Hill by the 
Rev. W. G. Edwards, minor canon of St. George’s Chapel, who 
kindly gave a short description of the three main divisions of 
the castle, the upper, middle and lower wards, flanked by 
several towers, and of the various stages by which the castle 
attained its present proportions. Originally, in all probability, 
the site of a Saxon outpost, William the Conqueror built a 
fortress thereon, which contained half a hide of land. It was 
greatly enlarged by Henry I., who added a chapel. In the 
time of Henry III, the castle occupied a space now called the 
Lower Ward. Edward I. and Edward II. made Windsor their 
principal residence, while Edward III. rebuilt the castle, with 
the exception of three towers at the west end of the Lower Ward, 
having for his architect the famous William de Wykeham, who 
was also builder of the Winchester Tower. Previous to this 
reign no estimate can be formed of the extent of the castle. 
Edward IV. rebuilt the Chapel of St. George, while Henry VII. 
made several additions to the Chapel and Upper Ward, and 
his successor built the principal gate of the castle, now called, 
after him, Henry VIII.’s Gateway. Charles II. made extensive 
alterations, chiefly in the interior of the castle, but the building 
remained much as it was left by him until George III. made 
Windsor his principal residence, restored the north front of 
the Upper Ward and completely repaired St. George’s Chapel. 
Various other improvements were subsequently made. After 
moticing Henry III.’s Tower and the huge Round Tower— 
built by Edward III., probably in imitation of King Arthur’s 
“round table”—the party proceeded to the North Terrace, 
where a very clear view was obtained of the country north of 
the Thames. The magnificent State apartments were then 
inspected, with their pictures, painted ceilings, Gobelin tapestry 
and other valuable contents, including some of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee presents in the Grand Vestibule. The Royal Library 
was also visited, and its rare books and manuscripts, its various 
curiosities and, not least, the fine views obtained from its 
windows, were much admired. A still more extended prospect 
was gained by those who ascended the Round Tower, and the 
atmosphere being very clear, most, if not all, of the twelve 
counties said to be visible from its summit, could be distin- 
guished. The Crystal Palace was a notable landmark in the 
€ast. 

After lunch the visitors again climbed the ascent to the 
¢astle, where they were met by Bishop Barry, Canon of 
Windsor, who devoted considerable time to describing the 
history and pointing out the interesting features of St. George’s 
Chapel. The bishop, speaking in the fine Gothic nave of the 
chapel, said that Henry I. erected a chapel upon part of the 
Site of the present edifice, which he dedicated to St. Edward 
the Confessor, but this had entirely disappeared. Henry III. 
afterwards commanded a chapel to be built on the same spot, 
Some portion of which still remains, it is supposed, in the east 
aisle of the present building. Edward III. founded another 
chapel shortly after he had instituted the Order of the Garter, 
and it was by him dedicated to St. George, who was now fairly 
introduced as the patron saint of England. This chapel, which 
was supposed to have stood on the site of the present choir, 
was erected in such a flimsy fashion that Edward IV. de- 
molished it altogether, and commenced the present beautiful 
edifice about the year 1474. Though much enlarged by suc- 
ceeding monarchs, it was to the Yorkist king that we owed the 
teal beginning. of St, George’s Chapel. After inspecting several 


of the beautiful chapels in the nave, the Beaufort Chapel, the 
Rutland Chapel, and the many interesting and handsome monu- 
ments in their vicinity, the visitors entered the choir, hung with 
the banners of the Knights of the Garter, and containing the 
vault in which.are the remains of Henry VIII., Charles I. and the 
infant daughter of Queen Anne. Some interesting remarks on 
these and other objects were delivered by Bishop Barry from 
the lectern, and special attention was drawn to the archzo- 
logical interest possessed by the fine pair of wrought-iron 
gates in the chancel, formerly placed on the tomb of Edward IV., 
and as perfect now as on the day they were made. After 
visiting the hall of the castle as it existed in Henry III.’s time, 
now used as the dean and canons’ library, and containing 
some fine old theological works and manuscripts, the party 
were taken to the Albert Memorial Chapel, where the com- 
bined magnificence of coloured marbles, mosaic-work and 
stained-glass produces what can only be described as one of the 
most beautiful interiors in the world. The centres of attraction 
were naturally the cenotaph of the Prince Consort, the sarco- 
phagus of the late Duke of Albany and that of the late Duke of 
Clarence, still covered with wreaths and exceeding in size, 
though not in beauty, the two other memorials between which it 
lies. Special attention was also paid to the “Pictures in 
Marble,” by the late Baron Triqueti, which ornament the walls 
with a series of Scripture subjects. Over each tablet is a 
medallion of a member of the Royal Family. Bishop Barry 
explained that the building was erected by Henry VII. as a 
burial-place for himself and his successors, but Westminster 
Abbey was subsequently preferred for that purpose. Cardinal 
Wolsey obtained a grant of the chapel from Henry VIII., and 

began to prepare it with great profusion as a resting-place for 

himself, but it reverted to the Crown when the Cardinal fell 

into disfavour. It was plundered by the Parliamentarians in 

the Civil War. James II. again restored it, only to have it 

greatly damaged during the popular commotion caused by his 

leanings to Roman Catholicism. In the reign of George III. a 

royal mausoleum was excavated under it, where now lie a large 

number of royal personages. 


SHAFTESBURY MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN. 


va the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday 
the Improvement Committee submitted a report in con- 
nection with the Shaftesbury Fountain, from which it appeared 
that a few days after the unveiling ceremony a letter was 
received from Mr. Alfred Gilbert, the designer of the memorial, 
stating that “he had had the painful experience of witnessing 
the utter failure of his intention and design” in consequence of 
-the dwarfing of his design by the high wall surrounding the 
memorial and of the inadequacy of the water-supply. To 
remedy this Mr. Gilbert suggested—(1) that the height of the 
enclosing wall should be considerably reduced ; (2) that a 
6-inch water main should be substituted for the two present 
Ij-inch mains, and (3) that the space within the enclosing wall 
at present occupied by the stone steps should be used as an 
additional basin for the fountain, the four openings in the sur- 
rounding wall being stopped up in such a manner as to provide 
for a drinking-place at each of the four points. The committee 
agreed as to the obstruction of the view of the base of the 
memorial by the enclosing wall, and they recommended that its 
height be reduced as far as the plinth, and that the work be 
done by the Works Department. As to the supply of water, 
the committee recommended that an expenditure of a sum not 
exceeding 75/. be authorised for experiments in connection with 
the supply of water. It appeared that a sufficient supply could 

not be obtained from the Grand Junction Water Company, but 

that a sufficient and uniform supply could be obtained by using 
as a motive power the water of the Hydraulic Power Company. 
The water so supplied, though perfectly suitable for ornamental 
purposes, could not be used for drinking, and that for a separate 
supply would have to be provided. It would be necessary to 
make experiments as to this, however. The committee also 
agreed to Mr. Gilbert’s suggestion as to the space within the 
enclosing wall being used as an additional basin. 

Mr. Beachcroft thought the fountain might be removed to 
one of their public parks, and the space at Piccadilly Circus 
devoted to some memorial more worthy of the great man 
meant to be commemorated. 

The first recommendation was adopted. On recommenda- 
tion (4), which provided for the expenditure of 75Z. for experi- 
ments in connection with the supply of water, it was decided 
that the supply of water be confined to pure drinking-water. 
The recommendation as to the utilisation of the enclosing wall 
as an additional basin was rejected. 

A further recommendation of the committee asking an 
authorisation for an additional expenditure of 45/7. 6s. 8d. in 
addition to the 1,or1o/. required for connecting the water-pipes, 
the formation of the foundations, and the building of the 
enclosing wall was agreed to, with the addition of words 
requiring the committee to bring up an annual report showing 
the cost of maintaining the fountain, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. | 


CoMPETITIONS-are not always better managed by the French 
thanin England. The Opéra Comique case is the latest failure. 
On Tuesday next it is hoped that one will be settled which 
was commenced fourteen years ago. Bishop DupanLouP 
of Orleans announced in 1878 that he wished to have ten 
windows in his, cathedral which would represent the heroism 
of Joan or Arc. Ashe possessed great power in France 
a sum of 4,o00/, was immediately subscribed. Before he 
could make arrangements about the windows the bishop 
died. His successor opened a competition among glass- 
painters,’ and a set of designs was selected. Immediately 
there was an outcry against the award, which it was alleged 
was due to the incompetence of the jury. Then the De- 
partment of Worship interfered and would not allow the | 
designs to. be executed. Since that time the money has | 
been unused. The affair was again taken up by the De- 

partment inlast December. It was arranged to give some 

compensation to the winner in the first competition, | 
and to open another contest in which twelve glass-painters 

were invited to take part. The designs have been sent in, | 
and are now to be seen at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
This time there can be no questioning the competence of 
the majority of the jurors, for MM. Bonnat, BOUGUEREAU, 
Puvis DE CHAVANNES, the painters ; M. PauLt Dupois, the 
sculptor, and M. Dipron, the glass-painter, with four 
eminent architects, MM. »DrE Baupot, VAUDREMER, 
BC@SWILWALD and CoRROYER, have agreed to examine the | 
designs. Associated with them will be five representatives | 
of the subscribers and of the city of Orleans. With a jury | 
so constituted there is not much likelihood of another | 
fiasco. The windows are to be completed in 1897. 


THE memorial of Rarret, which has been set up in the 
garden of the Louvre, opposite the Pont des Arts, is not on 
as large a scale as was anticipated. The artist was un- 
doubtedly a master in representing military scenes, and 
therefore his work might be supposed to be worth com- 
memoration by his countrymen. RaAFFret’s name is, how- 
ever, so much associated with the battles of the First 
NaPpoLEon and those of the reign of Louis PHILIPPE, we | 
suppose he was not accepted as a model. Republican. | 
However, the bust of the artist and the figure of the old | 
grenadier that guards it are happily combined, and the work | 
is not unworthy of the prominent position assigned to it by | 
the Government. | 


BuILpINnG will shortly be brisk in. Harrogate. The | 
Town Council see the necessity of supplementing the 
natural advantages of the town by introducing means that 
will increase the convenience of visitors. The Montpellier 
Baths are to be taken down and the Victoria Baths extended. 
The Crescent Hotel and Pump-room will also be removed 
to make way for more satisfactory buildings. A town- 
hall is to be erected and it was proposed to utilise a part 
of the site for the new police-offices, but the County Council 
prefer to place the new building on the site of the present 
station. A new court-house is also among the contem- 
plated buildings. Large loans are to be arranged for to 
meet the expenditure and to pay off existing loans, but while 
some of the latter are at the rate of 44 per cent. not more 
than 3 per cent. interest will now be paid. 


THE Markets and Fairs Committee of the Birmingham | 
Council are able to report that most of the leasehold | 
interests on the properties on the site of the proposed meat 
market and slaughter-houses in Bradford Street have now | 
been purchased, and the city surveyor has been instructed | 
to have the site cleared for building operations immediately 
the whole of the properties are in hand. As a step pre- 
liminary to the preparation of the plans, the committee 
appointed a small sub-committee to visit some of the largest 
and most modern public slaughter-houses in Germany and | 
in England fer the purpose of obtaining information. | 
Much valuable material has been secured. The committee | 
now propose to invite architects to send in, plans in com- 
petition for the new buildings for the markets. The design 
selected, together with an estimate of the cost, will then be 
submitted to the Council for approval. 


‘THE Marquis of DUFFERIN AND Ava, as president of the 
Royal Free. Hospital, Gray’s Inn. Road, calls attention to 
the special need.at the present time for 12,000/., to enable 
the committee to carry through the important work of 
completing the hospital buildings.: From the ruinous con- 
dition of the old front building, which was formerly a 
barrack for the Light Horse Volunteers, it became abso- 
lutely necessary to rebuild this portion of the hospital. 
The remaining portions were built some years ago, and are 
in excellent condition. _ To carry out this work, which will 
provide much-needed isolation wards, casualty-rooms and- 
dispensary, and to provide a new steam laundry, an 
expenditure of 20,o00/. has been incurred, towards which: 


sum the committee have raised 8,o0o0/., leaving a sum of 


12,000/. still urgently required. The old front building 
has already been removed, and the work of reconstruction 


is now in active progress. Money is therefore immediately 
required for the contractors. 


Tue Pagan origin of the Irish Round Towers is still 
believed in. On Tuesday, Mr. CHARLES GEOGHEGAN, 
architect, boldly upheld the theory at a general meeting 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. He argued 
that the presence throughout Ireland of the towers showed 
that there must have been a universal want for them. At 
the same time, the enormous cost of their erection indicated 
that the use of them must have been for some important 
purpose, and increased the mystery of their existence. Mr. 
GEOGHEGAN gave especial attention to the doorways. 
Much doubt existed as to whether there had been doors 
in them. Some archeologists believed, that if there were. 
no doors, the owners left their treasures as a prey to their 
enemies. Mr. GEOGHEGAN contended that originally the 
towers were without doorways. -In conclusion he expressed 
his belief that they were of Pagan origin and connected 
with Pagan rites, and that as the Christian religion ad- 
vanced the use of the towers became obsolete. Mr. 
GEOGHEGAN had intended to support his argument by 
means of, photographic slides, but owing, to the absence of 


| facilities in. the. room where the meeting was held he was 


compelled to forego. the exhibition.. The members who 
were present considered it was not advisable to enter on a 
discussion of the mystery. 


Dr. Kart Humann, the discoverer of the colossal 


_“gigantomachie” at Pergamus, has completed. his explora- 
| tion at Magnesia, on which he was engaged for three years. 


The remains discovered are to be sent to the Berlin Museum. 
As there is no space available in the existing buildings, the 
sculpture and inscriptions will have to be deposited in tem- 


| porary wooden buildings erected behind the National Gallery. 


It is evident there is need for more museums in Berlin. 


At a late meeting of the South Australian Institute of 
Architects a paper was read on the “Treatment of the 
Verandah in Australian Architecture.” The author, Mr. 
M. F. CavanaGH, said the verandah-was a leading feature 
in Australian architecture. The climate rendered it neces- 


| sary and it was seen in all directions. It was little used in 


British architecture, as the climate was ,very different. He 
pointed out.the many and varied uses the verandah could be 
put to in its relation to the interior of a house. It was used 
as a lounge, especially in the sunimer time. In America it 


was used in hot weather as, a dining-room, and very often 


as a ball-room. He showed how a portion of a verandah 
could be utilised as a greenhouse in direct connection with the 
dwelling-house, or if screened off how delightful it could. 
be made as a private verandah for a suite of rooms. Many 
other methods of treatment were illustrated which would 
greatly add to the comfort and convenience of a ‘house. 
Instead of cocping the’ people within four walls, the 
verandah afforded easy access to the shade from the heat 
in the summer and fresh air at all seasons of the year. In 
relation to the exterior he argued strongly against the 
verandah on the lean-to principle, and contended that the 
verandah should be incorporated in the general design and 
not be treated as an afterthought—a makeshift. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


J. & C. SIMONDS & CO.”S BANK BUILDINGS, READING, 
2. PRINCIPAL DOORWAY. 


E publish this week two illustrations showing the 
Y__alteration and extension of the banking premises 
of Messrs. SIMONDS, in King Street, Reading. ‘The whole 
of the western half of the old bank has been demolished, 
and the facade made to harmonise with the other portions, 
besides being raised. ‘The work presented great difficulties 
to the architects and contractors, but all have been success- 
fully overcome. Entering from King Street, there is.on the 
right a spacious telling-room, with every accommodation for 
the public, on the left being two large offices for the use of 
the partners. Over are floors fitted up for the various 
requirements of a bank and for a manager’s residence, and 
in the basement is a series of safes. The entrance from the 
market-place has been retained and improved. A lift runs 
from the basement to the top storey ; every floor is fire- 
proof ; the heating throughout is of hot water ; there is a 
very complete series of speaking-tubes, and throughout a 
most valuable and interesting feature is the combined 
electric-light and gas-fitting, which has been supplied by 
the Reading Electric Light Company. The cabinet and 
other similar work has been carried out by Messrs. SILVER 
& Son. Above the ground-floor the building is carried on 
English steel girders, supported by iron columns, which are 
cased in fine plastic work, harmonising well with the richly- 
panelled ceiling of the telling-room. Mr. G. W. Wese and 
Mr. W. GALT MILLar were joint architects, Messrs. COLLIER 
& CATLEY contractors, and Mr. House, foreman of the 
works, 
THE NEW ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ALEXANDRA 
ROAD, SWANSEA. 
HE new English Presbyterian Church at Swansea is 
just completed, at a cost of nearly 3,000/. The 
church is approached by vestibules and porches leading to 
Alexandra Road. The pewings on the ground floor are 
arranged in a circular form, having a radii taken from the 
pulpit. The ground floor with the gallery has accommoda- 
tion for 650 to 7oo persons. All the joinery is in pitch- 
pine varnished. The windows are glazed with glass of 
various tints. The walls are built of local stone with Bath 
stone dressings. The church contains an organ-chamber, 
spacious vestry and classrooms and conveniences, and 
adjoins a large schoolroom, which was previously built. 
The main feature is the facade fronting Alexandra Road, 
which has a square tower about 70 feet high, and the tracery 
windows in the gable, which are in Bath stone. The 
builders are Messrs. J. & F. WEAVER, Manselton, Swansea. 
The heating apparatus was fixed by RENTON Grbps, 
of Liverpool. The clerk of works is Mr. J. F. JENKINS. 
The architect is Mr. T. G. Wirttams, 3 Cable Street, 
Liverpool. 


NEW OFFICES AT FARNLEY, FOR THE FARNLEY IRON COMPANY. 


AN ARCHITECT’S LIBRARY.* 
By PROFESSOR T. ROGER SMITH. 


O-NIGHT you are invited by the title of this lecture to 
listen to some remarks touching an architect’s books, the 
services they can render him, the use he can make of them, 
and other matters pertaining to them. Perhaps I ought to 
have said the books of a student of architecture ; but the two 
titles are not, or ought not to be, different. No architect worth 
his salt ceases to study his art as long as he continues to prac- 
tise it, 

We all gain the rudiments of ordinary knowledge out of 
books duly administered by our schoolmasters and teachers ; 
but when school and college are over, and men have to learn a 
learned profession (as, for example, our own, which involves 
the study of the art of architecture and that of construction), 
we do not always quite appreciate the fact that we can with 
advantage turn once more to books for part of our equipment. 
It is, I believe, much the same with most callings, and the 
examinations by which the student of to-day is pursued and 
driven and tyrannised over, whatever be the nature of his 
ee have at least this good in them—that they drive him to 

ooks. 


* Address given on Tuesday, October 10, 1893, at University 
College. 


Assuming that books will help us, without now asking too 
curiously what we can and what we cannot hope to gain from’ 
them, let us at once plunge into the consideration of their 
nature, and more especially of that of our books. ' 

Richard, a monk, of Bury, in the middle of the fourteent 
century, is recorded to have thus pithily and truly. said or 
written of books : —“‘ These are masters who instruct us without 
chastisement, without anger, without fee ; if you repair to them, 
they are not asleep ; if you would consult them, they do not 
hide themselves ; if you blunder, they complain not ; if you 
betray ignorance, they laugh not.” This good monk must have 
been a true lover of books (and I would have you early to 
grasp the idea that books are things to love), and he understood 
well what unostentatious but kindly services even the scanty 
contents of a monastic library (all manuscripts, and often 
strangely cramped by the conditions under which they had 
been written) might yet render. 

Try to find on your own little shelf-ful of. well-selected 
and well-used books a party of dear and intimate, well- 
instructed friends, such as are described by this good 
ecclesiastic; and in the collections of the larger libraries 
which you may consult, a, group of erudite and valued 
auxiliaries, towards whom you entertain the warmest feelings of 
respect and gratitude. If youcan come to the state of mind of 
having a warm affection for a book, you have secured the best 
possible guide to your use of it. 

Books on architecture may be grouped as first, compre- 
hensive books ; secondly, special books; thirdly, hand- 
books. Like every other classification that ever was made, 
this grouping is but imperfect. It will, nevertheless, help us. 
Before, however, we begin to name and consider a few of 
the most useful examples of each class, there are some general 
matters to be noticed. First, as regards architect’s books, 
please note that they are of little value unless they are illus- 
trated ; nay, some ot the best consist of illustrations only, and 
have no letterpress. It is through our eyes that we take in our 
knowledge of architecture and of architectural construction. 
This-is best done by seeing buildings, and next best by 
seeing them or parts of them represented; accordingly, an 
architect’s books are mostly picture-books. Curiously enough, 
the continental publishers—Italians, Germans, French and even 
Spaniards—much more readily incur the expense of elaborate 
illustrations of a large size than do English ones. Almost all 
our English illustrated books are octavos with cuts in the text 
and but few plates, while the publication of a folio, or even a 
quarto, with such sumptuous engravings as the continental 
books habitually include, is quite an exceptional thing here. 
Now and then, of course, we make a big book, and, on the other 
hand, both French and German publishers now and then bring 
out a small one with cuts, but still the broad difference remains. 
The great changes that have been introduced into the methods 
of illustrating, both by photography and by the new processes 
for reproducing photographs and also drawings, will make the 
illustrated books of the future differ from those of the past. 
Photographs of buildings will often take the place of drawings, 
though they are no doubt less useful. Fortunately, the means 
of reproducing drawings will afford such facilities as will, I 
hope, stimulate the publication of them also. 

Mr. Batsford has. kindly sent us specimens of modern 
books illustrated with photographs, including a superb 
volume of Venetian views and, as a makeweight, an excellent 
series of drawings of Spanish architecture. 

To return to letterpress, however. In studying any great 
subject you will usually find out that there exists one book out 
of which most of the others dealing with the same theme are 
made ; that is to say, that one man of good powers will have 
gone into the subject thoroughly—mastered it completely, and 
written what he knows—and in doing so will have produced 
the standard work. Many others will subsequently interest 
themselves in the subject, and will in many cases carry it 
further, but what they write will in the main be the contents of 
the standard work over again, with some additions and illustra- 
tions. And, as a general rule, any subject about which no 
standard book exists is systematically left alone by ordinary 
book-makers. Obviously it is of great importance to know 
which these standard books are, and study them thoroughly. 

As examples of what I mean, Pasley on brickwork or 
Tredgold on carpentry may be named; but perhaps the best 
instance of a standard book on an architectural subject. is 
Rickman’s “ Analysis of Gothic Architecture.” Before him no 
one had lucid orderly ideas upon the subject, though attention 
had been long directed to it. He personally studied the Gothic 
buildings of all periods in England. He established a simple 
classification on so reasonable and sound a basis that no one 
among the many who have paid attention to the subject has 
sensibly added to our stock of knowledge, or (with the exception of 
Mr. Sharpe) has seriously proposed a modification of Rickman’s 
periods; while continental students of architecture have 
arranged the sequence of their examples on the same lines, if 
under fresh names ; and many other subsequent books have 
only rewritten Rickman, or condensed him or expanded him. 
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Again, with regard to every book it is of great advantage 


to know what are the characteristics, that is te say, the merits,, 


the defects and the peculiarities of the author, or at any rate of 
his work. One writer is brilliant, but not always accurate ; 
another is original, but not lucid, nor is his work always well 
arranged, and so on. It is of especial importance to know 
how far you'can trust an author, and what sort of information 
you can hope to get from his writings and what not. Almost 
every writer, except the mere book-maker, gives you his best 
in his books (for men will take ten times the trouble for an 
unknown and often ungrateful public than they will for any 
individual member or members of that public), but you must 
be prepared tonfind that the defects as well as the good qualities 
of authors often show themselves very strongly in their books. 

It is useful to go to more than one sort of book, for if an 
accurate painstaking writer be the most trustworthy when you 
are seeking for information, he may be so dry that you are glad 
as a change to take up some author of more genius, if perhaps 
with less knowledge. You will learn to think about architec- 
ture far more easily from a suggestive book like Ruskin’s 
“Seven Lamps,” than from. one full of facts, like Street’s 
“Spain,” and you will sometimes find it stimulating simply to 
turn over the leaves of a great illustrated book, or a portfolio of 
splendid photographs, and see what fine things have been built 
in the best times of our art. 


How to Read. 


Though reading seems a simple art, and like walking or 
talking, when once learned becomes almost second nature, yet 
just as some people walk or talk well and others badly, so there 
can be no doubt that there are good and bad ways of reading, 
and that some people get a great deal more benefit out of their 
books than others. 

It is not easy, however, to give much useful advice upon 
«How to read.” The method which he in the long run finds to 
fix the contents of the book most securely in any reader’s mind 
is the best for him; and people are differently constituted, and 
so differ as to what way of reading impresses them most, 
just as they do as to other things. The worst thing that one 
can do is to read useful books as one reads the newspaper. The 
habit of skimming and skipping in a newspaper, and reading a 
few lines here and a few there, and throwing the journal down 
without having gained a single serious idea or a single valuable 
fact, is a very engrossing one; such reading is perhaps as good 
as the majority of newspapers deserve, but it is not good 
enough for young minds to indulge in without to some extent 
forming a bad intellectual habit. Let me, therefore, urge you 
not at present to become great readers of the newspaper at all ; 
and whenever you take up a valuable book to do so with the 
feeling, ‘‘ This is something which deserves more attention from 
me than a newspaper.” 

I believe most readers are helped by the habit of making 
notes as they goalong. If well done, this practice leads to 
something valuable if it results in something like a condensed 
record of the contents of a book; but that circumstance is of 
small importance compared with the question, Does it or does 
it not aid you to concentrate your attention on what you read, 
and help to fix it securely in the memory? If you find it does, 
practise it. If otherwise (and in some cases it does not help 
the memory), only use it occasionally. I have, however, no 
hesitation in recommending the practice of sketching as you 
read. If you take notes, illustrate them with free sketches 
from the pictures in the book, and when you are not taking 
written notes it is still advisable to do the same thing. I do 
not suggest laborious copies of cuts in a book (still less tracings), 
but pencil sketches, freely done, of those portions of the illus- 
trations which bear most closely on the subject under con- 
sideration. Making these cannot well fail to fix what you are 
studying in your mind. 

Some persons read rapidly, others slowly. The fast reader 
gets most pleasure from his reading, but ruhs a risk of over- 
looking parts of the author’s meaning. To the slow reader 
reading is more laboricus, but he ought, and probably as a rule 
does, find that he grasps very thoroughly what he finds in the 
printed page. 

There are persons to whom, unfortunately, reading is not a 
pleasure—at least, not at present. If they will but coax them- 
selves to begin, and will be careful to begin with what is inter- 
esting, they need not despair of acquiring the capacity for one 
of the purest and most satisfying forms of quiet enjoyment 
which civilised life affords. 


For beginners in the reading of an art, as well as for begin- 


ners in the art of reading, it is of great importance that the 
books first taken up should be attractive ones, and on this 
account I am always of opinion that some part of the history 
of architecture is a better starting-point than any portion of the 
study of materials or construction. It is in the greater possi- 
bility of their being made interesting that lies the secret of the 
superiority of a course of lectures, like those about to begin 
here, over a course, of reading. The lecturer may_not be able 


to convey much information that could not be got at by a 


‘sufficient amount of careful study in a library ; but if he knows 


anything of how to lecture he will manage to make the same 
information ten times more telling than it will be felt to be by 
a student depending solely on books. In short, the best intro- 
duction to a good use of books is beyond doubt a good course 
of lectures. 

Those who have carried the study of either French or 
German far enough to read a technical book without much 
difficulty are to be congratulated, tor there are many excellent 
books about architecture in both those languages, and there are 
some in Italian also ; and my own experience is that the very 
effort to master the small difficulties which technicalities pre- 
sent in a foreign dress often aids the mind to get a grasp of 
them ; so pray do not let your modern languages rust for want 
of use if you have acquired one or more. 

It is much more useful to possess a few good books and to 
use them thoroughly well at home than it is to have access to a 
large library and to glance in a superficial way at a great 
many. I hope that all my hearers will accumulate, or are 
accumulating, a little store of books, and will take some pride 
in having good ones and in good condition. It is not throwing 
money away, if you have a little to spare, when you now and 
then get a favourite volume bound, or at least half-bound, and 
in London it is very desirable to keep your books from dust. 
The most complete way of doing this is to have a glass-fronted 
book-case. A more modest substitute, but a usetul one, is to 
nail a strip of leather or cloth to the front edge of each shelf, 
wide enough to protect the tops of the contents of the shelf 
below. 

Though one’s own books are one’s best friends, even a well- 
selected series of volumes will not suffice, and recourse must 
be had to a library ; and nowhere are a little guidance and a 
little previous knowledge of writers and of the subject they treat 
of more useful than when one first attempts to make use of the 
accumulated store of a large library. For this purpose you 
require to get a knowledge of names of writers to enable you to 
consult the catalogue with success. In some libraries no 
attempt at all is made to classify the subjects of books in the 
catalogue, and the names of the authors carefully given in 
alphabetical order are the only clues to the books ; and every- 
where they are of importance. The catalogue of the Institute 
Library is to some extent a classified one under subjects, as 
well as one by authors’ names, but that is exceptional. And so 
almost the first preliminary for anyone who wants to use a 
large library is to know who has written about what. That 
information is not easy to get at, and it is one ofthe advantages 
of the excellent Dictionary of the Publication Society (to which 
I shall refer again) that it bristles with references to books. 
The same thing is true to a considerable extent of the labori- 
ous and learned, but unequal, compilations of Perrot and 
Chipiez. 

In most libraries the librarians will be able to give some 
information as to the books dealing with any special subject, 
but it is not always safe to count upon that help, and, as the 
student must find out a good deal for himself, he should trea- 
sure up references to books as he happens upon them, 

The Institute Examinations Lists, referred to elsewhere in 
this lecture, are good guides on the whole, though put forth in 
a manner which is a little perplexing. A series of three lists, 
each of one hundred books, has been pointed out to me by Mr. 
Batsford, to which I beg to draw your attention. Two of them 
were the two best of a considerable number sent in in competition 
for a prize. The third list is one drawn up, not in competition, 
by Mr. Batsford himself, and shows a much better knowledge 
of books than the two others. Between them they will furnish 
the titles and authors’ names of a very excellent series of books 
on our art. 

There are some few places where the reader is allowed the 
run of the book-cases and can help himself to books; this is the 
case in the Reading-room of the British Museum, and I believe 
in the Library of the Commissioners of Patents, the first esta- 
blished free scientific library in London. Usually, however, the 
librarian only can give out books, and he ought always to be 
the only person to put them back on the shelves—for obvious 
reasons. 

As regards working in libraries it is worth while to make 
use of the most accessible, if possible. Why should a young 
man, for example, go from Islington to Conduit Street to con- 
sult the works of Pugin if he can find a copy on the shelves of 
the free library in Clerkenwell or in Islington itself? Among the 
many public libraries now established there are some which 
contain many of the books we want to consult, and most of 
them contain some. The best and best organised collection of 
books both on architecture and on construction, beyond doubt, 
is that of the Institute of Architects—it is readily accessible 
without payment to all architectural students, and I every 
session have pleasure in introducing some of my students there 
as readers. Next to it is the extremely extensive Art Library 
at South Kensington. Admission there is obtainable at a very 
moderate fee, and almost every: published book on fine art 
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(including architecture) can be consulted there, but of course 
books on construction are absent, and the catalogue is not in 
as perfect a condition as it will be when the revision now in 
hand is complete. 

The library of the Institute has, however, this great advan- 
tage, which it shares with several others, that it is in part a 
lending library, a collection of useful books having been made 
which students, under proper restrictions, can borrow. This 
collection, by-the-by, includes certain collected volumes of 

_sessional papers read at meetings of the Institute. These 


groups of papers are, perhaps, as valuable as many more pre- | 


tentious treatis:s, but are not well known. For example: all 
the papers read at different times on domes, or all the papers 
read on concrete, each form a volume. 


The library of the Architectural been 


Association has 


hitherto exclusively a lending library, and it is only recently | 


that it has come to have a reading-room for members at all. | 10 A Ke 
| German there is an excellent book by Botticher. 


It has now a good collection of valuable books, and it has an 
excellent system by which country members may borrow books 
as well as London ones. 

A library formed many years ago exists at Sir John Soane’s 
Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It is now under the care of 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth. It includes, with books of general 
literature, a good many books on architecture. Any student 
desiring to make use of it should apply personally to the 
librarian. 

I have already mentioned the free library of the Com- 
missioners of Patents and the free libraries generally, and even 
these by no means exhaust the libraries available. —The London 
Institution and the London Library, in St. James’s Square, nay, 


| and myself. 


even Smith’s and Mudie’s, all lending libraries, all include a | 


proportion of architectural books. There is a large consulting 
library belonging to this college, and free to students. It con- 
tains, however, only a small number of architectural books, 
having been chiefly formed by persons interested in other 
pursuits. 

To students of the Royal Academy there is a splendid 
collection of books on fine art open in the library of that rich 
institution, and last and greatest, there is the enormous British 
Museum Library. This vast collection is readily accessible to 
any reader known to bea genuine student. In the Reading- 
room there are about 20,000 very carefully-selected books of 
reference, and these you consult easily enough. Any book not 


in the Reading-room and of which you know the title correctly | 


can be brought to you, but the delays are unavoidably great, 


and, as a rule, it would be better for any student wishing to | 


consult books about architectural subjects to go to the Institute 
Library or to the one at South Kensington. | 

There is a good and an increasing library of technical 
books chiefly relating to construction, but embracing some on 
architecture as a fine art, at Carpenters’ Hall, in the City of 
London. It is accessible on very easy terms, and books can 


be borrowed under suitable conditions, and there is also a | 


reading-room, but it is as a lending library that it is likely to be 
of most service to any students of this college. 

One word about borrowing books from friends. There can 
be no objection to borrowing from a public library, for there you 
are compelled to return, and as a rule by a certain day, but 
refrain from borrowing books from friends, and avoid lending 
them. If you are the borrower, you will run the risk of un- 
intentionally appropriating the volumes. If the lender, you will 
probably want to consult the book within a week of its leaving 
your shelves, and you run a great risk of never seeing it again. 
If a book is borrowed it should be for a specified time—and 
that a comparatively short time, and the day the time is up it 
should go home, and if it does not appear the lender should 
write for it the next day. But avoid loans of books if possible, 
and, above all, never, in your excess of pleasure about a book 
you have enjoyed yourself, force the loan of it upon a friend 
who does not want it. 


forming a Library. 


_ It is now time to turn to the question of beginning a 
library—a student’s one, that is. To form a small collection of 
useful books is one of the objects which an intending architect 
should early propose to himself. It may hereafter grow into a 
library, or it may never expand very greatly ; but whatever it 


may lead to, the shape of the collection at first will usually bea | 
modest number of books, chiefly manuals, many of them | 


bought second-hand, usually a few at a time, and often out of 
but slender resources, with here and there a more expensive 
volume obtained as a prize or a present, or out of some 
windfall. 

Let us imagine a collection of this sort, started, we will say, 
by a student who is going through the courses of lectures which 
begin here now, and with access to a good reference library 
for such books as he cannot afford to buy or does not need to 
possess, but only to consult. 

If the course begins with Egyptian architecture, he may buy 
as 4 manual “ The Monuments of Upper Egypt,” by Mariette ; 


| * Gwilt’s Dictionary” shculd be added to the bookshelves. 


and he will find for reference an excellent account of Egyptian 
art in the “ History of Art in Ancient Egypt,” by Perrot and 
Chipiez, the first, and by far the best, volumes of a work on 
ancient art published in French, but accessible in an English 
translation. There is a good chapter on the subject in 
Fergusson—whom he will sooner or later buy, but at first will 
see at a library ; and there are several splendid books, of 
which the finest is “* Denkmaler” (Monuments), by Lepsius, a 
German savant, in twelve folio volumes. 

For Greek architecture it is not easy to name a manual, 
and I am disposed to think that the small condensed edition of 
Stuart and Revett’s ‘‘Athens” will: be the best. There is a 
somewhat full chapter on Greek in the “ Manual of Architec- 
ture: Classic and Early Christian,’ prepared by Mr. Slater 
For reference the central and best book is the 
“ Athenian Architecture” of Mr. Penrose, and there is the 
folio edition of Stuart and Revett’s book. For those who read 
There is also 
once more Fergusson. For Archaic Greek architecture the 
books of Dr. Schliemann must be consulted. 

Something of Roman architecture and of Greek also will be 
found in ‘Leeds on the Orders,” one of the series of ele- 
mentary books known as Weale’s Series. A_ prodigious 
amount has been published about Roman art. Perhaps the 
best recent book to refer you to is Middleton’s ‘“ Ancient 
Rome in 1885,” and the most fully illustrated works of refer- 
ence are by the Italian antiquary, Canina, who also has fully 
illustrated Etruscan. 

for Assyrian and Persian art I can name no good English 
manual, though I believe there is a good French one. The 
books of reference include further volumes of Perrot and. 
Chipiez, and the splendidly-illustrated works of M. Place and 
of Sir H. A. Layard. 

On Mohammedan architecture there exists an admirable 
manual by Stanley Lane Poole. It is one of a series published 
by the Department of Science and Art, and is entitled the 
“Art of the Saracens in Egypt.” It is the best book of the 
series to which it belongs, as far as I am acquainted with them, 
and is extremely good. Of books of reference I may name the 
“ Alhambra,” by Owen Jones, ‘“‘ Arabian Architecture,” by 
Coste, and “Arabian Art,” by Prisse dAvennes, all three 
superbly illustrated books. 

Gothic architecture and the books dealing with it will be 
considered presently. As a small manual, I should recommend 
the purchase of Talbot Bury’s “ Styles,” one of Weale’s Series, 
followed as early as possible by Rickman. 

It is difficult to recommend an English manual dealing with 
Renaissance and modern work. But the student, perhaps, by 
this time may have succeeded in adding Fergusson to his 
shelves, who devotes a whole volume to the history of 
Renaissance. He will also find a good account of Renaissance 
work in Rosengarten’s “ Architectural Styles,’ a smaller work 
of the same sort as Fergusson’s. Lastly, among small books. 
some very valuable little volumes long since out of print must be 
mentioned. These are the handbooks to the art-courts of the 
Crystal Palace by Digby Wyatt, Owen Jones, Waring and 
others. Occasionally an odd copy turns up at a secondhand- 
shop, and it should be secured as a prize if one can be found, 
and the little volumes are well worth consulting in reference: 
libraries when studying the subjects of which they treat. We 
will for the moment postpone considering the larger books of 
reference, which I have called the comprehensive ones. 

Suppose the student to be working at construction and 
materials, the first manual. to collect would probably be 
Dobson’s “ Rudiments of the Art of Building” (Weale’s Series), 
“ Anderson on Materials,” Tarn’s ‘‘ Science of Building,” and his 
edition of ‘ Tredgoid’s Carpentry,” andhis volume on “ Roofs.” 
Mitchell’s handy volume, with its many clear engravings, is 


| an elementary manual from which a good deal is to be learned, 


and with Seddon’s ** Builder’s Work,” or some similar book, 
the student would find that he had made, at any rate, a good 
beginning of a library on building. As soon as possible 
It 
is especially valuable on structural matters, and when possible 


| the “South Kensington Notes,” or at any rate the two later 


volumes. In French there is an excellent manual of building 
construction by Ramée—“ L’Architecture et la Construction 
Pratique.” 

All these are more or less comprehensive books. The 
various articles in the dictionaries, especially the’ Publication 
Society’s one and that of Viollet-le-Duc, give treatises more or 


| less complete on the separate subjects which go to make up a 


comprehensive knowledge of materials and _ construction. 
There are not a few special books on these subjects which 
should be added one by one to the collection if the dictionaries 
cannot be got. For example, on individual materials, ‘ Laslett on 
Timber,” is an excellent book. There is also an admirable 
French book on the same subject, by Dupont and La Grye, 
called “Les Bois.” On stone there is a good book by Hull, 
“Ornamental and Building Stones.” On concrete there isa 
useful volume by Potter, and there is one on foundations and 
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concrete works by Dobson in Weale’s Series, and so on for 
each branch of knowledge. These.books are for the most part 
well known. ‘You will be able to consult in the libraries the 
books themselves, and by degrees to buy them, one after 
another, as you get the means or feel the need of them. 

Supposing a student to have begun to collect books and to 
have arranged for his admission to a reference library, it may 
be worth while to consider a little more closely when he has 
these methods at his disposal how he can make the best use of 
them ; and we must suppose that he does his evening work 
partly at home and partly at a library, and that his own collec- 
tion, which begins with manuals and not much more, is gradually 
enriched by the addition to his shelves of a certain number of 
what I have called special books, and ultimately of some com- 
prehensive ones, probably beginning with ‘‘ Gwilt’s Dictionary.” 
‘Wee will thus assume that all the architectural books he wants 
are open to him, but that some, namely, those on his shelves, are 
the easiest to reach. 

It is not as a rule the case that the manuals give the best 
information, unless they are restricted to a narrow section of a 
subject. Manuals of a limited scope may contain enough in- 
formation to be thoroughly useful ; but if they cover a great 
extent of ground every word has to be measured out by the 
writer and to be weighed by the reader, and there is no room 
for the necessary explanations and no allowance for one’s in- 
evitable forgetfulness. The best service that such books can 
render is to refresh the memory and remind the reader of what 
he has learned in books that are more full ; and where a book 
can be found dealing at some length with the topic which you 
want to study, it is more useful than either a manual on the 
one hand or a chapter out of a dictionary of the art on the other 
hand. 

Unfortunately there is not always a good, clear, full book 


to be met with treating the subject adequately every time | 


a student desires, so to speak, to take a fresh step, and he must 
therefore welcome them when he finds them, and when he 
cannot make the best use of either the very little books or the 
very large ones. And here we may perhaps inquire briefly 
what are the names and what is the scope of those compre- 


hensive books of reference to which allusion has been more | 


than once made. 

Of general books the foremost undoubtedly is “ Gwilt’s Ency- 
clopzedia,” which is an extremely complete book of reference and 
a very mine of useful knowledge. The original, by the late 
Mr. 
completeness, by additions by Mr. Wyatt Papworth, who has 
revised the whole and brought it up to a modern date. On the 


whole, the scientific portions, ze. those relating to materials | 
and construction, are the best, though a great deal of valuable 


matter relating to Classic architecture, and some relating to 
other phases of the art, is included. It is not to be supposed that 
you will set to work to read “ Gwilt’s Encyclopedia” through ; 
you might almost as well read the London Directory, or at any 


rate Johnson’s Dictionary ; but there are many parts of.it which | 


it will be very advantageous to read in default of special 
treatises, and the book is one that, as it contains something 
about everything architectural, ought to be one of the earliest 
purchases of a student. You can often get a second-hand 
Gwilt, but do not buy a very early edition or you will miss 
Mr. Papworth’s many and most valuable additions and 
corrections. 

Another book of universal scope and of the greatest excel- 
lence is the “ Dictionary of Architecture,” produced by the 
Architectural Publication Society. This is a costly book in 
several volumes of small folio size, with plates and cuts. It is 
alphabetically arranged like an encyclopaedia, and the articles 
in the earlier volumes were contributed by many different 
architects and others. The latest ones are almost entirely from 
the pen of Mr. Papworth. Few subjects on which you will 
require information are absent from these pages. The articles 
are full of useful matter ; they form condensed, detached, short 
treatises ; they are extremely trustworthy and, what is of very 
great importance, they almost invariably give references to the 
books where fuller accounts of each subject is to be got. This 
book can, of course, be consulted in all architectural libraries, 
and there is a copy in the library of this college and many 
architects have it, 

Not a little of the information you require can be found in 
any good general encyclopedia. The reissue of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” has many first-rate articles on detached 
subjects, and it has an excellent article on Architecture, of 
which half is by my predecessor in this chair, Professor Hayter 
Lewis, and half by the late Mr. Street. 

Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the pro- 
fessional journals and the Transactions of the Institute as 
containing papers on, and illustrations of, almost every subject 
that you can think of. In the course of years all sorts of archi- 
tectural topics come up in the public press and before the 
professional societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of 
these publications when you are seeking for information which 
eludes you in books, you will often be rewarded. 


Gwilt, has been greatly increased, both in bulk and in | 


It would be tedious, and not very profitable, were I to take 
several main branches of study, and to try to say in more 
detail than I already have in speaking of forming a library, what 
books exist and how they can best be used. 
try to do something like this for one branch of study and no 


more, believing that if I can show how books serve you in that _ 


branch you can readily make out the rest. 


Of general books which have a more limited range the most __ 


important is Fergusson’s “‘ History of Architecture.” This is a 
book in four large octavo volumes, profusely illustrated with 
woodcuts. Two of these volumes treat of the history of the 
art in the western world down to the Renaissance. A third 
treats of modern architecture, and the remaining one of 
Oriental. It may be worth while to point out that this work is 
an enlargement of an earlier book by the same author, 
“ The Handbook of Architecture,” a very valuable work, almost 
to my mind more useful for a student to possess than the 
larger book, and one that I advise you to buy if you meet with 
it. Mr, Fergusson gives references to the sources from which 
his illustrations are obtained, and occasionally to his authorities, 
and you are, generally speaking, quite safe in accepting any 
statement of fact that he makes as trustworthy; but his 
opinions, which, by-the-by, he often puts forth as if they were 
facts, may or may not becorrect. He was a man of wide and 
deep knowledge, but not of equally well-balanced judgment, 
and now and then he jumped to conclusions which a mature 
judgment ought to have induced him to reconsider, but to 
reconsider an opinion was not in his nature. 

For those who read French there is the wonderful Dic- 
tionary of Viollet-le-Duc, to which I shall have to refer again, 
and which, within the limits that the author has set himself, is 
almost exhaustive both as to construction and as to art. 

On the constructional side the most comprehensive book is 
that by Percy Smith, known ‘as the “South Kensington Notes 
on Building Construction.” These are in four large volumes, 
of which all are useful; but the third volume (on materials), and 
the fourth (on difficult construction, including iron structures), are 
more valuable than the earlier ones, which are elementary and 
a little diffuse. A condensation of these into one handy 
volume has been made by the author, and will be enough for 
most students’ purposes. Very little has been passed over by 
the learned and indefatigable engineer officer who has given 
many years of labour to this work, and any volume of it will be 
a valuable possession if you can acquire it. ‘‘ Builder’s Work,” 
by Seddon, is a condensed treatise, with the same sort of 
scope, but less minute. 

A condensed book on construction is about to appear, which 
aims at compressing into one volume, to be sold at.a reason- 
able price, a very wide extent of information, under the title 
Allen’s ‘“‘ Practical Building Construction,” a handsome volume 
with nearly one thousand cuts. The illustrations are clear and 
sensible, and though the book covers too much ground to 
enable the writer to be very full anywhere, it appears to convey 
the most important facts about each material and the mode of 
using it. This opinion is given as the result of a necessarily 
hasty inspection of a work which, unless I am mistaken, seems 
likely to prove very serviceable. 


(To be continued.) 


BRITISH ETHNOGRAPHY.*. 


(Concluded from page 220.) 


EREFORD.—I\t was reported that Dorstone is a parish 
near the Welsh border where the people are said to possess 
tided characteristics of both races. Bosbury is alittle Welsh 
bo der town, probably not much disturbed. Frofessor Rhys 
remarks that in the Golden Valley the folklore includes a story 
of a vision, years ago, at one of the churches, of a ghostly con- 
gregation, to whom it.was being announced who should die 
during the coming year. The time was Halloween, about 
midnight. This makes the beginning of the year among the 
Celts, or the calends of winter, as it is called in Welsh. In 
Longtown, which is separated from Llanthony by a high moun- 
tain, Mr. Southall has seen what he considered good specimens 
of silurians. 

Monmouthshire.—Mr. Southall reports that there are some 
common physical types representative of the district, but the 
field for the examination of villages is much narrowed by the 
very considerable migration of population. that has taken place 
during this century. The agricultural population have to some 
extent gone to the works and their places have been filled by 
English people. In Llanthony and Cwmysy the population 
got mixed after the establishment of the abbey in the twelfth 
century. The population of Cusop, near Hay, is, or was not 
long ago, a representative one. 


.* A Report presented to the British Association by a special 
committee. 


I will, however, 


| 
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Chastleton. 
mittee. : 
was for the first time made about forty years ago. 


They are more civilised now, but still very conservative. 


Essex.—Mr. W. Cole, hon. secretary of the Essex Field 
Club, states that East Mersea is extremely interesting from the 
Being 
away from the railways and tourist routes, and its people having 
little intercourse with the outside world, it is a good spot for the 
In spots like Mersea and Canvey 
Islands (as in Sheppey and Thanet, south of the Thames), the 
Danes were wont to form more or less permanent stations, and 
“ Saxon 
The villages on the upper part of the 
Roding probably furnish the most unmixed examples of the 
free Danish population, but on the other hand, Mersea and 
Canvey are free from the later Huguenot element, so strong 
in Colchester, Braintree, and other inland districts of the 


survival there of primitive ways and modes of thought. 
study of local folklore. 


Mersea is mentioned as a Danish station in the 


Chronicle,” A.D. 895. 


county. 


Wilishire——Between Abury and Swindon there are still 


some poor remains of megalithic structures. 


Somerset.—The inhabitants of some of the villages named 
by Mr. Hembry have been of the same families for many years, 
They are all agricultural’ villages, and 
(except Cheddar and Winscombe) far removed from any rail- 
In those‘named’ by Mr. Elworthy the people have lived 
for the most part for many generations little mixed. On the 


perhaps centuries. 
way. 


other hand,‘ Mr. Bennett states that at Sparkford, thirty-five 
miles from Bath, the village of which he is rector, nearly every 
inhabitant mas been changed within his own memory, and the 
dialect is rapidly disappearing. 

Devon.—Mr. Jones remarks that, forty years ago, the people 
of the towns retained many customs or the memory of many 
customs lost in larger towns. As to each of them the great 
majority were related, and the family feeling was remarkably 
strong ; they sympathised in each other’s joys and sorrows, and 
reciprocally borrowed and lent to a strange extent. Vessels 
from Appledore were manned by relatives almost entirely, so 
far as the coasting trade went, and the large brigs and barques 
that were in the timber trade between Bristol and Canada, or 
which carried emigrants, were largely commanded by Apple- 
dore captains and manned by Appledore crews, the men often 
objecting to the admission of a “stranger.” These men are 
largely descendants of those who vexed the Spaniards and 
manned the Bideford whaling fleet in or about the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, which fleet was the next to that of Hull in import- 
ance. While Kilhampton (in North Cornwall) was noted for 
its Puritan spirit, Appledore was looked upon forty years ago 
by the people of that neighbourhood as a place in which no 
one who feared the Lord would live. There were many alive 
at that time who recollected the fact of being taught to pray 
that God would send a ship ashore before morning. The 
Appledore men were, however, more noted than the North 
Cornishmen for first saving life. Seventy to fifty years ago the 
men of Appledore used to fearlessly venture “over the bar” in 
the worst weather in order to rescue crews. They had no life- 
boats, but rowed out in long eight to twelve-oared galleys. The 
Appledore people spoke a well-marked variety of the Devon- 
shire dialect. Schools have now almost destroyed it, the result 
being a mongrel speech with a much more decided nasal twang 
that forty years ago. 

_ Cornwall.—Mr. Fox remarks that there is little doubt that 
in some Cornish villages, especially in fishing villages, the 
race has continued for generations without any influx of new 
blood. In the mining districts the men move about as mines 
close or open up in different places, and some go abroad to 
mines and return. Mr. Connock states that previous to about 
the year 1840 few changes took place among the inhabitants of 
the whole area of which the town of Helston is the centre. 
The families comprising the population had been nearly all 
Stationary for generations, and it was not difficult to meet with 
persons of advanced age who had never travelled beyond the 
nearest market town. In the Breage mining districts it used to 
be a subject of remark that “ the men were like trees,” tall and 
finely developed; among them the families of Gundy, 
Treglohans, Magors, Penhales and others were well known, 
and for many years supplied the men that made the 
Western wrestlers the acknowledged champions of the 


sport. As in other places where a number of persons 
having similar names existed, - nicknames or cogno- 
mens were common: one of these, “ Bendigo,” from 


Breage, was that of the discoverer of the famous gold-fields in 
Australia, which promptly took and retained the appellation. 
It is possible, he thinks, that the more recent practice of 


Gloucestery—In Moreton, which has nothing to do with 
marshland, but is Moreton on the boundary of three counties, 
the Anthropometric Committee obtained some excellent typical 
photographs, by the kindness of Miss Whitmore-Jones, of 
These will be available for the use of this com- 
Avening is in a retired valley, through which a road 
Until then, 
so closely did the inhabitants keep themselves that they 
allowed no one to marry out of the village ; they hated strangers, 
and had a reputation for wildness and everything that was bad. 


graves of the leaders among his parishioners’ ancestors. 
other way can many traits of character which prevail among 
them be understood. One of the tumuli is known as “Colt 


continuous employment in deep mines may have had in’ some 
cases a deteriorating effect upon the race. The small area of 
the enclosures in West Cornwall indicates the way in which the 
fields were gradually reclaimed from the waste by hand labour. 
There are faint traditions of the former existence of a race of 
large men once living in the locality. During some repairs to 
the chancel of the church at Wendron about 860 two stone 
coffins were discovered containing human remains of unusual 
size. At Breage and Germoe were the homes of the Godolphins, 
the revivers of mining industry in Cornwall at the close of the 
fifteenth century ; of William Lemon, the great miner and 
merchant of the early part of the eighteenth century ; and 
of Edward Pellew, afterwards Viscount Exmouth. In 
these parishes the steam-engine was first applied to mining 
on a large scale, and afterwards the labours of Arthur 
Woolf and Thomas Richards largely helped to bring it to 
its present perfection. The use of combined cylinders which 
has recently effected great economy in marine navigation was 
originated and put in practice in the Breage mines by them. 
The Cornish miners are able mechanics, wonderfully apt at 
expedients to meet exigencies. The fishing village of Porth- 
leven contains a large and increasing number of families draw- 
ing a maintenance from fisheries. They are almost wholly 
descended from those who have been long resident in the 
locality, though fishing as a steady and continuous industry is a 
calling of very recent growth. The Tolvan, or holed stone, 
near Gweek, on the borders of Wendron parish, was formerly 
in repute as a means of curing weak or rickety infants, who 
were brought, often from a distance, to be passed through 
the hole. The stone itself is a large granite slab, formerly 
lying in an inclined position in the corner of a croft. A cot- 
tage having been built on the site a slice broken off from 
the stone is now made to do duty as part of the garden wall, 
the opening in the stone being stuffed with straw or 
thorns. The vicar of Manaccan, Dr. Eagar, has noticed the 
existence of a very strongly marked melanochroic type among 
the inhabitants, and on inquiry has found that the persons who 
represent that type are of families that have belonged to the 
district as far back as they can trace, though not necessarily to 
any specified neighbourhood within the district. He has 
noticed tle same type in county Kerry, Ireland. As seen in 
Cornwall it is a very handsometype. The number of handsome 

men in his parish is very remarkable, and for some curious 
reason physical beauty seems commoner there among men than 
among women. The women ofthis type are often very handsome, 
too—gipsy-looking, with sallow complexions and very bright 
eyes. Some of the men of this type look almost like Spaniards. 

The suggestion that this is due to an intermixture of Spanish 

blood from the Armada seems to Dr. Eagar to be improbable, and 

he thinks it due to the greater presence of a non-Aryan element 

in the population, The physique of the people is good. The 

men are well built, and many of the women have beautiful 

figures as well as faces. Phthisis is almost unknown, and 

death before old age is very rare. Three years ago 10 per 

cent. of the population of Manaccan (357 in 1881, 379 in 1891) 

were upwards of seventy, and not one of them was bedridden ; 

one woman, aged eighty-four, is so now. The dialect still 

exists among the old people. 

Dorset.—The Rev. Dr. Colby states that there are numerous 
prehistoric remains in the valley which extends from Little 
Brady to the sea at Burton Bradstock. Till recently it was 
very much cut off from the rest of the world. The people have 
intermarried to a great extent, and many of the same names 
can be traced back a long way. Mr. Mansel states that in 
1891 Puncknoll had a population of 423, decreasing, as it was 
over 480 in 1881. The inhabitants are partly agricultural and 
partly fishing (seine for mackerel, herring and sprats). ‘The 
village is essentially old-fashioned, having been “left” by the 
railways ; and for nearly a century—viz. from 1752 to 1844— 
the living was held by the lords of the manor, three successive 
rectors, named George Frome. Old customs have been pre- 
served, and there are many small freeholds in the parish. 
Physically the inhabitants are an exceptionally fine race, and 
very musical. 

Hlampshire.—Dean Kitchin states that the whole Meon 
Valley, the homeof the Jutes (the Meonwara), is very secluded and 
primitive. People there say that they can distinguish the Jutish 
population from all others. The valley runs from, say, Botley 
to Bishop’s Waltham through Meonstoke, Carhampton (in the 
church of which parish there is an unspoilt bit of Anglo-Saxon 
work), Droxford, West Meon and East Meon. The chief part 


of the valley is seven or eight miles from any railway. The 
New Forest also contains some very primitive places. The 


Rev. G. N. Godwin, of East Boldre, a parish seven miles from 
the nearest station, believes that his village, which has a dis- 
tinctly Celtic name, is in the main a Celtic community 
almost untouched by the outside world. There are numerous 
barrows all around, and he believes them to be literally the 
In no 
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Pixey’s Cave.” Mr. Clutterbuck, who is rector: of Penton 
Mewsey, states that the Test valley parishes, including the 
“ Anne” lot round round Andover, have a character of their 
own. The valley is very clearly marked out by the high ground 
enclosing it ; a tribal boundary runs on one side, on the opposite 
Wiltshire joins it, and the valley is the limit of the manor and 
hundred (with foreign hundred) of Andover. 
the rolls exist back to an early date, and the tything-men’s 


returns are in many cases preserved, so that by them, as far | 


back as the sixteenth century, and by the rolls of the guild 
merchant to a much earlier date, the names of pretty well all 
the inhabitants are known. 
village probably greatly exceeded the emigration from the 
valley and manor itself. The existence of the same name 
through a long period is very striking in the corporation records. 
The dialect is marked more by grammatical structure than by 
difference of verbal forms. 
Penton Mewsey), a dyke, some camps, and two intersecting 
Roman ways. ‘There is a very interesting chain of evidence of 
the growth of local government. Not only does historical 
evidence point to the commencement of the port of Andover, 
but the configuration of the ground upon which the tewn is 
built and that of the town itself show how the port has fenced 
in. The parish of Penton Mewsey, which was a separate 
manor, unlike the rest in the valley, has 274 inhabitants. 


South Wales.—Mr. Lloyd, who is vicar -of Bosherston, | 


states that Langum is inhabited by fisher-folk, who for ages 


have kept themselves apart from their neighbours as a separate | 
The northern part of Pembrokeshire is particu- | 
larly rich in prehistoric remains that have never been properly | 


community. 


explored. Upon the general question as regards the conditions 
of life in the pastoral and agricultural districts of Wales, Mr. 
Hartland states that the Welsh do not gather much in villages. 
The peasants live chiefly in homesteads, scattered over a larger 
or smaller area. The population of Gower is divided by a 
sharply-defined line between the English andthe Welsh. This 
line corresponds roughly with the line dividing the coal- 
measures from the limestone. On the latter, the southern side, 


are descendants of immigrant settlers from the opposite coast, | 
or, as is sometimes thought, from Flanders, who appear to have | 


driven out the Welsh. They speak English exclusively ; they 
have well-recognisable characteristics, and their families have 
lived on the same spot, or at Jeast in the same neighbourhood, 
for many generations. On the northern side, the less fertile 


and formerly in every way the less desirable, the Welsh- | 


speaking inhabitants remain, having distinct characteristics. 


Of late years there has been an influx of foreign population | 
around the mines and works, but it is possible that there are | 


still spots where the old inhabitants remain almost un- 
adulterated. Mr. Williams says that though the extraordinary 
growth of the county during the last twenty: years has trans- 
formed the villages of the mining districts into towns, there are 
still some left in the hilly parts, and there are very old and 


curious villages in the Vale of Glamorgan which remain very | 


much what they were many generations back. 


North Wales.—At Flint, and for some miles round it, a very | 


marked peculiarity of intonation, believed to be unique in North 
Wales, is to be observed. 

Isle of Man.—Viewing the fact that since the beginning of 
the century the population has shifted a good deal,.a small area 
like the Isle of Man would. have to be taken as a 
whole. Except some very slight differences of pronunciation in 
Manx, and a slightly larger preponderance of the Scandinavian 
in the northern part, Mr. Moore is unable to trace any difference 
between the north and south of the isle, and the difference 
between the smaller districts is imperceptible. 
remarks that the natives in many parts of the island are quite 
capable of cramming, and do cram, the English man of 
science. 

Scotland.—As regards the Celtic area, there are noold villages 
of any size. Highlanders never lived in villages, but there are 
many traditions still floating among people who live in scattered 
hamlets. 
donald the people had lived undisturbed for hundreds of years, 
and éach is characteristic of certain phases of Celtic thought. 
Winter is the time to visit these districts, as it is simply impos- 
sible to induce a Highlander to talk of his ghosts and fairies in 
broad daylight, and the visitor (who must of course talk Gaelic) 
would have to incur, besides his hotel bills, some small outlay 
on whiskey to induce men to talk freely and throw off the 
ordinary restraint Highlanders have in the presence of strangers. 
There. are colonies of gipsies near Wick who have lived in 
caves from time immemorial. 
people lave been settled for upwards of 500 years. . Ferryden 
is inhabited by people of Norse origin, and Yetholm by a gipsy 
race. Mr. D. Christison remarks that in most parts of the 
Scottish Lowlands, since the introduction of railways, there has 
been a great shifting of the population and an inroad of Irish, 
which, with the almost complete Anglicising of the upper classes 
in the country districts, is rapidly extinguishing the Scottish 
character of Scotland ; but there are plenty of quiet, retired 


Of this manor | 


The migration from village to | 


There are some barrows (two in | 


Miss Crellin | 


In each of the districts named by the Rev. J. Mac- | 


At Hightae (Dumfriesshire) the | 


villages which still retain something of their primitive popula- 
tion. At Dundee intermarriage between the Irish and «Scots, 
which at first was unusual, has now become quite common. 

Ireland will be investigated by the sub-committee for Ireland 
under the auspices of the Royal Irish Academy. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLOURS. 


CONGRESS of the Photographic Society of Great Britain 

and its affiliated societies was opened on Tuesday. The 
president, Captain W. de W. Abney, C.B., F.R.S., delivered an 
address, in the course of which he said :—To my mind one of 
| the most remarkable adaptations of photography to pictorial 
purposes is, that which Mr. Ives has shown at the Society of 
Arts during the last spring. It is true that in the main it was 
| shown in London last year, but the practical application of the 
principles involved was not nearly so perfect then as now. By 
| a study of the three colour sensations in the eye, Mr. Ives has 
| been able to introduce between. the plate and the object 
absorbing media which only allow to pass from the latter 
the. right proportion of brightness of illumination which 
|is felt by the eye as one sensation. If that sensation 
be. the red sensation, then the light ‘striking the plate 
(and with due regard, of course, to the  sensitiveness 
of .the plate) impresses it with what is equivalent to 
that single sensation, if it be the green sensation to 
that only, and so also for the blue sensation. By a most 
ingenious arrangement in his camera he is able to take three 
| negatives at one time, which correspond to the three sensa- 
tions. Transparencies from these, if projected on the screen so 
as to be superposed with the colours which are approximately 
the colours of the three sensations interposed, give an image 
| which very closely resembles the true colours of nature as seen 
in the object. It will be in the recollection of all that some 
two years ago M. Lippmann showed that the colours of the 
spectrum might be produced in the camera as interference 
colours—that is, the colours’ never run when looked at by 
reflected light, when the plate was held at a certain angle. 
How these were produced is a matter of history. There has, 
however, recently been a development of the process by 
Lumiére, who has produced pictures coloured by interference on 
gelatine bromide plates. ‘fhe time necessary for their pro- 
duction has been diminished to about four or five minutes, and 
the results which your president has seen are in every way both 
satisfactory and remarkable. As Mr. Warnerke has secured 
some of these pictures to show on the screen, I 
| will not dwell on the subject further except to say that 
in them we have coloured pictures when run in one 
direction which have the colours of nature. The society 
has had before it a description of a lens made with Jena 
glass, which gives a very flat field and sharpness of defi- 
nition when an aperture of at least one-seventh is used. Such 
lenses must be of very great service to photography for 
instantaneous work, and must be considered as a remarkable 
| advance. The paper in the Journal is worth careful study. I 
am afraid that if I were to go through the advances that have 
| been made in all the optical improvements I should weary you. 
Dallmeyer’s modified telephotographic lenses, for instance, have 
been brought to a great degree of perfection, whilst numerous 
other lenses, foreign and others, have been brought into the 
English market, many possessing excellent qualities. We have 
| here a proof that the appeal made to opticians to enable very 
| rapid exposures to be made, so as to supplement the efforts 
which the chemical side of photography has so successfully 
carried out, has not been in vain. With the rapid plates 
and the rapid lenses now extant this branch of photo- 
| graphy must be considered to have been very well looked 
after, and breathing-time may be .allowed to those who 
follow it, to enable them to see what further develop- 
ment it called for. If we recall the time when ex- 
posures were limited by minutes, whereas now they are 
thousandths of a second, we shall be satisfied for the moment 
with what the chemists and opticians have done for us. 
Another advance in photography has been made by Lumiere, 
who has shown that manganese, cobalt and cerium salts can be 
practically used for printing purposes, adding to the lists which 
are already known. One cannot doubt that such discoveries 
are like the discoveries of the minor planets in . astronomy. 
| They will become more plentiful as the time passes. There are 
probably but few substances under the sun which are not more 
or less affected by light ; some may be affected in so slight a 
degree that they can never be utilised, but others may prove to 
be so sensitive that they become practically useful. 1 am glad 
to see that collodion is once more looking up. Will it ever 
rival in certain facilities its opponent gelatine? We who are 
workers of the old days disliked putting our old friend in the 
background, but were forced to do so. 1 am sure any one who 
has worked with collodion still loves it. The very smell of the 
ether to some, myself amongst the number, recalls memories of 
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the past and calls to mind the lovely qualities of the negatives 
obtained with it. If speed can be attained, as it seems to be 
capable of being, there are many of us that will welcome its use 


once more. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
HE buildings of Manchester College at Oxford, which will 
be opened on Wednesday next, were begun a little less 
than three years ago. They are situated in Mansfield Road, 
which forms a broad and handsome thoroughfare from Holy- 
well to the parks, and their position with regard to the sur- 
roundings is well gathered from the view to be gained from the 
top of the tower. It commands a broad range, with Wadham 
and its gardens behind, Mansfield College and the parks to the 
right, and upon the two remaining sides the eye follows the 
Cherwell and the undulating country beyond, culminating in 
Headington Hill, past Magdalen park and tower, until it rests 


tower of New College in the foreground, and lying below the 
quaint irregular tiled roofs of Holywell. 

The main buildings of the college are disposed round three 
sides of a quadrangle, the back of which is nearly filled by a 
lower range occupied by a domestic block. The stonework of 
doors, windows, cornices, &c., and all moulded and carved por- 
tions is executed in one of the most durable Derbyshire stones, 
and it is hoped that the larger expenditure entailed by its use 
will be compensated for by the durability of the stone. 

As to the general disposition of the buildings, the rooms 

used by the professors are grouped in the central block facing 
Mansfield Road, and the two wings contain the chapel upon 
the south, and the library block upon the north, each terminating 
in a gable towards the street, and looking with traceried 
windows into the quadrangle. 
_ The entrance to the college is under the tower, through a 
hall with mosaic floor and vaulted roof, the ribs of which meet 
in foliated bosses, out of which archways lead upon the right 
into the college itself, and upon the left into the vestibule form- 
ing the approach to the chapel, and from which a staircase leads 
to the first and second floors. 

The chapel isa rectangular building divided into a nave 
and raised choir or morning chapel. The former is panelled 
with oak and the latter surreunded with oak stalls, organ 
screen and panelling, with pulpit and eagle on either side of the 
Steps. Though the windows have been temporarily glazed, it 
is hoped that before long they will be filled with richer colour, 
which, especially when time has mellowed the oakwork of 
panelling and stalls and roof,.will add warmth and beauty to 
the mterior. 

The organ, which is the gift of Mrs. George Buckton, has 
been erected by Messrs. Gray’& Davison, of London, and is 
placed in a large organ chamber upon the left of the morning 
chapel. 

A corridor leading out of the main entrance to the right 
forms an énclosed cloister round two sides of the quadrangle, 
with the principal’s room and college office on the right, the 
Students’ common-room, cloak-room, &c., at the end, and, 
further on to the left, the large lecture-room and dining-room. 

The main staircase near the angle of the corridor ascends 
to tne first floor, with the senior common-room (situated in the 
tower) and two professors’ rooms to the left. It then passes on 
to the right up a few more steps to the ante to the library, 
where upon a panel over the entrance door is carved the crest 
of Mr. Henry Tate, a most generous contributor to the building 
fund. 

The library itself is a room 80 feet by 30, with large pro- 
jecting bay and. oriel windows, which form ‘inside and out two 
of the chief features of this part of the building. The floor, 
roof and fittings, with the simple but handsome furniture, are 
all of oak, which will gain a colour with time and exposure 
which no artificial means can give. The number of books 
accommodated in the shelves is about 17,000. 

Upon the second floor there are three rooms—a large one 
in the tower, and two smaller ones beyond; and the back 
buildings contain boiler-house, college kitchen and its acces- 
Sories, with a porter’s residence upon the first floor. 

The rooms of the college are lighted with the electric light, 
and the corridors with gas, and the arrangements for heating 
and ventilating are very complete. 

The general contract has been carried out by Messrs. Par- 
nell & Son, of Rugby ; the heating and ventilating by Messrs. 
Haden & Son. Dr. Hopkinson has acted as consulting engi- 
heer to the committee, and superintended the electrical work, 
the wiring of which has been done by Messrs. Mather & Platt, 
and fittings by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard & Co. The furnish 
ing is by Mr. James Lamb, and the carving by Messrs. Earp, 
Son & Hobbs. Mr. W. Meldrum has acted as clerk of the 
works, under the direction of the architects, Messrs. Worthing- 
ton & Elgood. Since the death of their valued. partner, Mr. 
Thomas Worthington and his son, Mr. Percy Scott Worthing- 
ton, have carried the work to completion, 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 


HE inaugural meeting of this session was held at the 

Cutlers’ Hall on the 5th instant, when Mr. E. M. Gibbs, 

the president, gave an address. There was a good attendance 

of the members, and the pleasure of the proceedings was added 

to by the opportunity of inspecting the works of the Sheffield 
Artists’ Society, which were on exhibition. 

The President reviewed the work of the Society since its 
foundation in 1887. He pointed out that much solid work had 
been done, and that the objects for which the Society had been 
established had not been forgotten, and were in a fair way of 
being realised—to wit (a), the advancement of the profession ; 
(4) the promotion of means for acquiring a knowledge of the 
various arts and sciences connected therewith and the educa- 
tion of the junior members thereof; and (c) the consideration 
of questions of professional practice. They had been the first 


| provincial society to ally themselves to the Royal Institute of 


upon a good general view of Oxford, with the. grey walls and | British Architects in London, and while having kept their own 


independence, they had secured many solid educational and 
other advantages from thealliance. Sheffield had been recently 
constituted the centre of an important north-country district. 
Their society had co-operated with the Royal Institute in the 
scheme of examinations, and they had, under the care of Mr. 
J. R. Wigfull, formed classes for the better education of the 
rising generation of Sheffield architects. Many lectures had 
been given on scientific and artistic subjects by the first men of 
the day. The number of members—over seventy —was greater 
than originally, and they had a substantial balance at their 
bankers. They had learned to know each other, and it only 
remained for them to work heartily together for their common 
good, 


LAND TRANSFER. 


T the annual meeting of the Incorporated Law Society in 
yi Liverpool on Monday, Mr. Robert Ellett read a paper 
entitled “ Land Transfer: Some Popular Fallacies Considered.” 
He said:—There is a very general impression outside the 
profession that the transfer of land under the present system is 
attended with great delay and expense. We may safely 
challenge those who take up this question under the impression 
that it is so to adduce facts. A pamphlet has been issued by 
the Cobden Club, in a cheap and popular form, purporting to 
publish facts leading to the conviction that the substitution of 
registration. for our present system would be beneficial. The 
writer of the pamphlet accounts for the opposition of solicitors 
(to. the Bill of 1893) partly by supposing that their judgment is 
affected by experience of defective, but past, systems, and by 
failure to give due weight to improvements which have becn 
made. He must have failed to recognise the effect of the 
important changes in the law affecting land title and transfer 
which have taken place in modern years. Owing largely 
to the action of solicitors and of this society land can 
be and is transferred from hand to hand as rapidly and as 
inexpensively as other kinds of property, regard being had 
to its different nature and circumstances. A purchaser of land 
can now see for himself beforehand what the cost of investiga- 
tion of title and conveyance will be ; he will find that it ranges 
from 1} per cent. to + per cent. The allegation of delay is 
equally unfounded. Transfers of land are now as a matter of 
ordinary practice effected in solicitors’ offices at the nearest 
town in the course of a week or two, or even of a few days or 
hours when necessary. Another fallacy which largely prevails 
is that registration of titles would simplify titles. Is it to be 
supposed that after the passing of a Compulsory Registration 
Act there will be no more spendthrifts, no more muddlers, no 
more home-grown will-makers, no more intricate and far- 
reaching provisions for widows and children or more remote 
relations, no more of the thousand-and-one accidents 
eccentricities, blunders, cross purposes and animosities which 
so often tangle the web of ownership of property in land? The 
public need to be informed that these conditions, the continuing 
nature of which they will recognise, must affect registered land 
and dealings in it as well as unregistered. Simple cases are 
just those in which, as regards facility of transfer, there would 
be nothing gained by registration, but the reverse. A third 
fallacy is the notion that, after the passing of this Bill, vendor 
and purchaser would be able to walk into the registry and, with- 
out conveyance, and without a solicitor, and without any expense 
except a small office fee, get the purchaser’s name on the 
register, and, that being done, that the purchaser is safe. 
Ridiculous as this sounds in the ears of lawyers, there is no 
doubt it is what many people think the Biil means. They do 
not understand that if the purchaser wants to know that he is 
buying what he can hold he must be advised by a lawyer just 
as well after the passing of the Bill as now, and that in addition 
to paying the lawyer he will have to pay the office fees. 
Neither is it understood that after the first purchase and 
registration the register will be merely evidence of a possessory 
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title, and that investigation of title outside the register will 
still be necessary for years. There ought to bea searching 
and impartial inquiry before legislation is attempted. It is 
often said that solicitors oppose compulsory registration from 
motives of self-interest. But is there not the certainty of much 
work for the profession being created by this Bill if passed ? 
Let it be clearly understood that it is not registration but com- 
pulsion that we oppose. We do not oppose a good system of 
registration ; on the contrary, we desire to see the existing 
system so amended and improved that its benefits shall not be 
outweighed by its disadvantages ; but we are opposed to a 
measure which, ignoring the disadvantages and evading the 
claim for amendment, seeks to compel owners to do against 
their will that which they would be ready enough to do if 
worth doing. We are convinced, however, that to make 
compulsory the system of registration as at present de- 
veloped under the Act of 1875, which is the main object and 
effect of the present Bill, would be in a great majority of cases 
prejudicial to the parties concerned, would tend to hamper and 
impede transactions, would put in the hands of the officials of 
a State department work now satisfactorily done by solicitors, 
and would injure the profession without benefiting the public. 


FLOODS IN VENICE. 


\ , TRITING on October 1, the Venice correspondent of the | 


Scotsman says:—To-day Venice is not simply in 
The great Piazza of St. Mark is a small 
lagoon, and the water has flowed up under the porticoes into 
the shops and cafés. The atrium of St. Mark’s Church is full 
of water. The Scottish Church cannot be approached except- 
ing in a boat. The water has covered all the quays and 


water, but under it. 


landing-stages of hotels and private houses, and flooded their | 


lower floors. One can float in a gondola into most of: the 


palaces on the Grand Canal. 


I have several inches of water in | 


what was my dining-room, but which I had to turn into a 


lumber-room because of a similar inundation some years ago. 
To give an idea of the abnormal rise, I may say that the depth 
at high water of the canal that washes my door-steps is close 
up to the steps usually about four feet. To-day it is eight. 
But my house being ona canal at right angles to the main 
flow of the tide, this rise is less than in many other places. 
The abnormal rise in the Grand Canal and in the basin of 
St. Mark is from three to five feet above a normal spring tide, 
and from six to nine feet above our usual tides. Fortunately 
such inundations happen but seldom. Once a year, or once in 
two years they come, and generally in the month of October, 
when we have, what is the case to-day, heavy rains, with a 
high wind from the Adriatic. 


BIRMINGHAM BY-LAWS. 

AL the Birmingham Police Court on the 6th inst., before 

Messrs. Fisher and Warden, Edward Airey, of Star Villa, 
Gillott Road, was summoned, at the instance of Mr. W. S. Till 
(city surveyor), for contravention of the city by-laws in five 
different instances in respect to a house in Gillott Road. The 
charges were—for covering up the drain to fresh-air inlet without 
notice having been forwarded to the surveyor’s office; for 
erecting an inefficient ventilating shaft in zinc in lieu of iron ; 
for extending the building and constructing an internal water- 


closet without having deposited and obtained approval of plans ; | 


for constructing the drain to the water-closet to run underneath 
a building when it was practicable to construct separate drains 
outside ; and for allowing the house to be occupied prior to 
sending in completion notice. Mr. Bell (Town Clerk’s office) 
prosecuted, and Mr. Mallard defended. 

Mr. Turner (drainage inspector) stated that the drain to the 
fresh-air inlet had been covered up, and had not been in- 
spected, and on being uncovered witness found that the pipes 
had not been jointed with cement, and that all the joints were 
left open. 

Mr. Lloyd (building surveyor) stated that the joints of the 
ventilating pipe were badly made and would admit foul air into 
the bedroom window, which was within 6 inches of the same. 
A proper joint could not be made between zinc and iron. 

Evidence was also given that defendant had extended the 
building, and constructed an internal water-closet, and had 
departed from the original drawing without depositing and 
having obtained the approval of new plans. 

Mr. Lloyd gave evidence of the construction of the water- 
closet drain in opposition to the by-laws, and stated that he 
received a letter from defendant saying that he had had an 
application from a person who wished to become a tenant, 
Upon visiting the house on June 9 witness found it had been 
occupied for some considerable time. Finding that the house 
was a series of contraventions of the by-laws, notices were 
served on defendant to make the various alterations required, 
oe ty of these notices had been acknowledged or complied 
with, 


Mr. Fisher commented very strongly upon defendant’s con- 
duct, and stated that the by-laws of the city were made in an 
intelligent manner for the guidance of architects and builders 
in general, and that defendant being a practical man should be 
conversant with their requirements. Disease and illness was 
largely due to the conduct of such men as defendant. The 
officials of the city were endeavouring to carry the by-laws 
into effect, and they must be upheld. In the first case. 
defendant would be fined 5/. and costs, and in each of the other 
cases 40s. and costs. 


The Late Thomas Hawksley, C.E. viet 


S1r,—A copy of The Architect and Contract Reporter of the 
29th ult. containing an appreciative obituary notice of the late 


| Mr. Thomas Hawksley, C.E., F.R.S., has been forwarded to 


me. The concluding paragraph has evidently been written 
under some misapprehension. I, therefore, ask permission to 
correct the error into which the writer of the article has fallen. 
The only son of Mr. Hawksley who has adopted the profession 
of engineering is the eldest, who became partner with his father 
in 1866, and remained such up to the time of his father’s death: 

The son to whom I presume you refer never became a 
partner in “the Great George Street business,” and, indeed, 
never adopted the profession of engineering, but preferred that 
of an architect. So far from his father treating him (or any 
other member of the family) in “King Lear fashion,” he 
endeavoured to promote the success of his son in the pro- 
fession he had chosen, by availing himself of his aid as oppor- 
tunities presented themselves, and I know it was a matter of 
deep regret to Mr. Hawksley that his son subsequently 


| relinquished architecture, in which he had shown considerable 


proficiency for the avocation of an artist. 

Permit me to add that so far from “not being disposed to 
look kindly on architecture,” Mr. Hawksley was ever careful to 
have the buildings connected with undertakings under his 
control of such a character as befitted works of a public nature, 
and throughout his long career he strongly condemned the 
erection of engineering works of a design to render their 
appearance unsightly.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM J. DAVEY 
(Many years Mr. Hawksley’s Secretary). 
30 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W.: ~ 
October 12, 1893. 


GENERAL. 


Dr. Barkhausen, president of the Ecclesiastical Council 
of Prussia, and Herr Adler, an eminent architect and builder 
of churches in Germany, will, the Standard says, leave Berlin 
on the 17th inst. for Jerusalem, to represent the Emperor 
William at the laying of the foundation-stone of a Protestant 
German church there. 

Sir Charles Dilke has sold the large mansion which he 
erected at Cap Brun, near Toulon, to a French advocate. 

The Surveyors’ Institution meet on Monday, Nov. 13> 
when the first ordinary general meeting.of the session 1893-94 
will be held, and the president, Mr. Charles J. Shoppee, will 
deliver his opening address. 

An International Exhibition will be held at Hobart 
during the summer of 1894-95. A special block will be reserved 
for the Fine Art Section. The site has been granted by the 
Government, and has an area of about eleven acres. 

A Bust of Tennyson, by T. Woolner, R.A., which was 
executed in 1857, has been temporarily placed in the Museum 
of Science and Art, Edinburgh. It will be utilised as the 
memorial of the poet in Westminster Abbey. 

A Canopy that for costliness is likely to be unique among 
modern works of its class is now being erected in the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, Edinburgh. It was designed by Dr. Rowand 
Anderson. 

The West Riding County Council on Wednesday re- 
solved to apply to the Local Government Board for sanction te 
borrow 65,000/, for the erection of new county offices, the 
period of repayment being thirty years. 

The Second Annual Exhibition of Pictures by the 
Newbury Art Society is to be opened to-day (Friday). 

The Liverpool Architectural Society meet on Monday; 
the 16th inst., when the first ordinary meeting of the forty-sixth 
session will be held, and the president, Mr. Henry Hartley, 
will deliver an address. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue Architectural Association this year made a slight 


departure from the customary habit of opening the session | 


by a conversazione. ‘The session of 1893-94 was this time 


inaugurated by holding the formal meeting at which the | 


new president delivers his address. The change, however, 


is probably only a matter of detail to meet the convenience | 


of the members. Mr. Mountrorp, the president, in his 
address, stated that the new scheme of education had 
been so far successful that they might look forward with 
confidence to the future, at the same time he wished that 
some of the philanthropists who were at a loss to know 
how to spend their money would help to provide for the 
wants of the poor architects as well as providing museums, 
&c., for the working classes. The Association could very 
well manage to be more efficient still if it had a proper 
building fora home of its own. Mr. Mountrrorp hada 
word to say as to competitions, and was justified in telling 


students that they might do worse than join in properly | 
There was, however, little to be | 


conducted competitions. 
said in connection with the profession without adverting to 
subjects which have already been threshed out during the 
Jast few years, and even Mr. ANDERSON, the president of 
the Institute of Architects, in proposing the vote of thanks 
to the President, had to fall back on a statement he had 
made in his own address last year, as to the three qualities 
that constituted a man an architect, his meaning not having 
been understood. Mr. SrarLes-Woop made some valuable 
suggestions to the members in 
papers and proceedings at the meetings, which they will do 
well to consider. 


Mr. C. B. Bircu, A.R.A., who died on Monday even- 
ing in his sixty-first year, might be considered as a fortunate 


sculptor, but his success was merited. He could not have | 


acted as JOHN Henry FOLey’s assistant for,ten years with- 
Out possessing unusual ability, and his Wood Nymph, which 
gained a prize of 600/. from the London Art Union, was 
refined enough to be taken for the master’s work. In fact, 
much that has been said about FoLry’s manner would be 
no less applicable to Mr. Bircu’s sculpture. Mr. Brrcu 
began his studies in the original School of Design in Somer- 
set House in his twelfth year. Afterwards he went through 
a course of training in Berlin, and on his return to England 
he entered the Academy school. Mr. BircH was competent 
to undertake sculpture of all kinds and irrespective of 
Scale. Perhaps we ought to except the class to which the 
“Griffin” in Fleet Street belongs. The group of the 
Last Call was enough to prove his skill in equestrian 
figures, and his General Earle in Liverpool and Lieutenant 
Hamilton, V.C., for Dublin are vigorous representations of 
men in action. Among his portrait statues are Dr. Chad- 
wick, in Bolton, Lord Beaconsfield, in Liverpool, Earl 


Dudley, in Dudley, the Queen at Oodeypore, Mr. Gladstone, | 


in the City Liberal Club, and Lord Beaconsfield in the 
Junior Carlton Club. Mr. Bircu executed a great many 
busts and statuettes. His works were as much admired in 
India and Australia as in England. 


BEFORE an international exhibition runs its course the 
cry, ‘What is to be done with it?” is sure to be heard. 
The Chicago World’s Fair is no exception. There are a 
great many buildings, but as they were not constructed to 
endure, the materials might not be worth the sums paid 
for their demolition. Mr. BurNHaM, who has been the 


director-general of all matters relating to building, proposes | 


to. adopt the process which is often recommended for 
hospitals—that is, to set fire to them, and consume all 
parts that are inflammable. The steel girders and trusses, 
which are worth some money, would be little injured by 
| the conflagration. Burning would be economical, and 
there would be no. chance of injury to the men who break 
down buildings. 
his scheme can be utilised with profit. He proposes to 


regard to discussion of | 


Mr, BURNHAM goes further, for he says | 


| burn not more than one building at a time, and, as the 
operations would be conducted at night, he believes a great 
| many people would gladly pay 50 cents each for the 
| privilege of witnessing the spectacle. Pyrotechnic specialists 
_ would be able to impart additional interest to the scene, for 
people in America must be too familiar with the conflagration 
of buildings. The proposal is ingenious, and it is remark- 
| able as coming from the organiser of the exhibition 


buildings. 


THE annual report of the Glasgow Institute of Architects, 
which was read at a meeting on Tuesday, referred to the 
deaths of three members, viz. HucH Barctay and Joun 
Bairp, of Glasgow, and JoHN Mercer, of Ayr. Four 
new members had been admitted during the year, and the 
roll now contained fifty ordinary and six honorary members. 
The question of competitions had engaged the Council in 
several instances, as well as the new building regulations 
for the city. A standing committee on public architecture 
had been appointed by the Council, with power to act 
should occasion arise, but with instructions to report on all 
matters of delicacy or importance to an early meeting of 
Council. This committee thought it would be desirable 
that the plans of the two bridges proposed to be erected 
over the river Clyde should te exhibited in order 
that the public might have an opportunity of ex- 
amining the plans. The Council accordingly put them- 
selves in communication with the Police Commissioners, 
who expressed their willingness to have the drawings ex- 
hibited and remitted to a sub-committee to give effect to 
that resolution. The exhibition, however, had not yet been 
| held, presumably because it had not been finally decided 
| what was to be done with regard to the proposed bridges. 
| From the treasurer’s statement it appears the capital ac- 
count amounts to 4157. Mr. SaLMon, the president, in his 
address, spoke about the possibility of a building act for 
Glasgow. At one time, he said, it seemed as if the public 
authorities were afraid that the Institute of Architects was 
opposed to the improvement of the laws regarding building. 
It was difficult to understand how such an impression could 
have been formed, but in whatever way it was formed, it 
| was altogether a mistake. As members of the Institute 
their interests all lay in the direction of the improvement 
| and stricter surveillance of buildings. There was no body 
of men so competent as the Institute to advise with the 
authorities on the subject of building regulations. 


THE venerable but still fascinating raconteur, M. 
AUDEBRAND, relates a little history in the last number of 
L£’Art which explains the cause which has deprived the 
world of many a valuable example of ancient art. It 
appears that the late PRospER MERIMEE, who was the soul 
of the French department for the restoration of buildings, 
once went on an official visit to Bourges. In the neigh- 
bourhood he heard about a place called “ Czsar’s Camp,” 
from which many strange objects were derived. Asin duty 
bound he went there, and arrived at a moment when a fine 
statue of Bacchus was exhumed. He could not well 
explain his official position to the rustics, so he appealed 
| to their greed by telling them that the figure, if brought 


| to Bourges, would reach a good price. He pro- 
| posed to go in search of a conveyance. Visions 


of the excitement that would be caused by his  dis- 
covery floated through MeERIMEE’s mind—for he’ con- 
sidered the Aacchus as a rival to the Venus of Melos, 
| with the additional attraction of being to some extent a 
French work—and lightened his toilsome journey on foot. 
| After some hours’ delay he returned with a carriage to 
| Cesar’s Camp, but his chagrin can be imagined when he 
found that the statue no longer existed. A pedlar arrived 
soon after the departure of MeRIMEE, who also displayed 
an interest in the figure, not on account of its beauty or 
antiquity, but solely for its value as old metal. He at once 
struck a bargain, paid fifteen francs, ordered the labourers 
to smash the figure, improvised a furnace, and had’ nearly 
completed the melting of the Bacchus into materials for 
| spoons and ladles before MERIMEE returned. The moral 
| to be drawn is that archeologists should lose no time to 
secure possession of anything precious whenever they have 
the chance. 
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THE ELGIN MARBLES. 


ANY of our readers may have thought when they 

read the article on the spoliation of Greece in our 

last number, that the Romans were not more criminal than 

the English people who paid for Greek sculpture in order 

to enrich the British Museum, and that Lord Exicry, who 

was the vendor of the most important lots, deserves to stand 

in the pillory of history beside the consul Mucianus, who 

wept over the booty he was about to seize, like Mr. LEwis 
CaRROL’s “ Walrus :”— — 


<¢ I weep for you,” the Walrus said ; 
“© T deeply sympathise.” 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 

Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 


To carry off the Parthenon marbles may have been a 
greater offence than was committed by M. Scaurus when 


he acquired the three thousand statues for his theatre. \ 


Lord Byron and many other contemporaries of Lord 
Excrn were opposed to the stripping of the Temple of 
Athené, and apparently the hesitation of the House of 
Commons to purchase the sculpture arose in part from a 
misgiving about the right of Lord ELcIn to possess it. At 
the present time everybody is not satisfied with the trans- 
action, and if there was certainty that Greece could preserve 
them, we should hear of many proposals for the restitution 
of the figures. 


As nearly a century has elapsed since Lord Eucin began | 


his negotiations about the sculpture, it is no wonder if all 
that then occurred is not remembered. On that account 
we may be allowed to supplement what we said last week 
by a short account of his lordship’s transactions, 

In the first place we desire to observe that, as often 
happened before and since, with wars on sea and land, 
England as it were drifted into the ownership of the treasures. 
Lord Excin’s diplomacy was exercised without any definite 
notion of what was to be done with them. When in 1799 his 
lordship was appointed to the Embassy at Constantinople, he 
received no instructions about the collection of works of 
art, for England was then about to enter on a contest for 
existence. As he said :—‘‘ The idea was suggested to me 
by Mr. Harrison, an architect who was working for me in 
Scotland, and his observation was, that though the public 
were in possession of everything to give them a general 
knowledge of the remains of Athens, yet they had nothing 
for artists, and particularly for students, like that which the 
actual representation by cast would effectually give them. 
Thereupon Lord Excin consulted Lord. GRENVILLE, Mr. 
Pirt and Mr. Dunpas, and was informed that the Govern- 
ment would not have been justified in undertaking any 
expense of an indefinite nature, particularly under the little 
probability that then existed of the success of the under- 
taking.” 

At that time all that was contemplated was a collection 
of casts and drawings. This is evident from Lord ELGIN’s 
application to J. MALLARD TurRNER for his aid as a draughts- 
man, which was declined, because it did not promise 
sufficient remuneration. ‘The condition I insisted upon,” 
said his lordship, “was that the whole results of all the 
artists should be collected together and left with me; he 
objected, because he wished to retain a certain portion of 
his own labour for his own use. He, moreover, asked 
between 7oo/, and 800/. of salary, independently of his 
expenses being paid, which of course was out of my reach 
altogether.” Accordingly, Lord Excin left England without 
arriving at any determination about the future. 

At Sicily he consulted with Sir WiLtL1iam HamiLtTon, 
who collected vases besides acting as ambassador, and by 
his influence obtained permission that the king’s painter, 
Lusrert, should accompany his lordship. The artist went 
to Rome and engaged two architects, two modellers and a 
figure-painter (THEODORE the Calmuck) to assist him. 
They reached Constantinople in May 1800. The French 
were then in Egypt, and it was expected that Turkey would 
be next invaded. After some delay, the artists were sent to 
Athens, but according to Lord Excin they were only 
allowed to draw from the remains onthe Acropolis. As for 

hat privilege five guineas a day had to be paid, they were 
mainly occupied during nine months with drawing in the 


lower part of the city. In 1801 more facilities were given 
and continued until the beginning of 1803, when the five 
artists engaged in Rome were dismissed. LustEr1, how- 
ever, remained. 

It is not easy to determine when Lord Etcrn’s inter- 
pretation of his privilege was made to comprise the removal 
of the sculpture, as well as the taking of casts or drawing 
from it. The Earl of ABERDEEN in 1803 found that a 
considerable part of the sculpture had been removed. In 
a despatch dated January 13, 1803, about his salary, ELGINn 
refers to the private expense of many thousands of pounds 
incurred towards procuring a knowledge of the Fine Arts in 
Greece, “and rescuing some of their remains from ruin,” 
In a letter of the same time CHARLES TowNLey speaks of 
“ Lord Excin’s most laudable exertions towards collecting 
either original marbles, or drawings or casts of the most 
valuable monuments of sculpture or architecture in 


| Greece.” The. exact terms. of the authority. for the 


removal are not known. Lord Etcrn, in a letter dated 
1811, wrote how “the Ministers of the Porte were pre- 
vailed upon, after much trouble and patient solicitation, 
to grant me an authority to remove what I might dis- 
cover, as well as draw and model.” The sculpture of the 
Parthenon that stood high above ground could hardly be 
taken as a “discovery.” In 1816, when his lordship was 
before the House of Commons, he gave another version of 
his powers. The removal, he said, took place under a 
general permission. ‘‘In point of fact, permission issuing 
from the Porte for any of the distant provinces is little 
better than an authority to make the best bargain you can 
with the local authorities. The permission was to draw, 
model and remove: there was a specific permission to 
excavate in a particular place.” We imagine the removal 
of the frieze, metopes and figures from the pediment was 
really accomplished by virtue of the “specific permission,” 
which the Turkish pashas in Athens were too ignorant or 
too corrupt to localise. 

There was a Dr. PHitrp Hunt, who was a secretary to 
Lord Excry, who produced what was described as a literal 
translation in Italian of the firman. The spirit of that 
document is not in favour of removal of important sculp- 
ture. It grants permission to the ambassador’s artists for 
fixing scaffolding round the ancient Temple of the Idols 
(Parthenon), for moulding the ornamental sculpture and 
visible figures thereon in plaster or gypsum (a privilege 
that would not be required if the figures were to be carried 
off), for measuring, for excavating to discover inscriptions 
coneealed by rubbish, &c. It also declares that when they 
wish they can take away any pieces of stone with old 
inscriptions or figures thereon; but it is manifest the words 
relate to any fragments that were found among the rubbish. 
The phrase ‘ qualchi pezzi di pietra” would not be taken 
by an Italian as descriptive of such a work as the 
Panathenaic frieze. Lord Excrn obtained a firman for 
which there was sure to be reverence in Athens. LUSIERT 
probably supplemented it with some gold pieces, and the 
combined influence gained for him unrestricted liberty. If 
he cared for it there would be no objection to his removal 
of the Temple of Idols along with its sculpture. 

It must be allowed in extenuation that Lord ELcin, 10 
his wholesale removals, was only imitating on a large scale 
the depredations of almost every visitor to Athens about 
that time. ‘Sir RospertT AINSLIE, who was his lordship’s 
predecessor, secured “considerable collections” for his 
own use. The Comte pE CHoIsEUL GoUFFIER, the 
French ambassador, also.enriched himself. Sir WILLIAM 
Hamitton gathered so much, he was able to sell Greek 
works to Parliament and private collectors as well as to 
foreigners. The Turks did not remove but destroy. Lord 
EtcIn said they were continually defacing the heads, and. 
they confessed to pounding down the statues in order to 
convert them into mortar. His lordship’s operations were 
undertaken in order to rescue the sculpture from destruc 
tion. “It was no part of my original plan,” he said, “to 
bring away anything but my models.” It was said that the 
removal had the effect of convincing the Turks about the 
value of sculpture, and that subsequently the remaining 
examples were treated with respect. 

The sculpture was sent to England whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered itself. A vessel containing a cargo was 
wrecked, and it took three years to recover the marbles, and 
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Lord Etcin, while travelling, was seized by the French 
and kept in custody. It was not easy to find accommoda- 
tion in London for so many large pieces. First they were 
deposited with the Duchess of Porttanp in Privy 
Gardens, then with the Duke of RicuMonp. Lord Excin 
next erected a temporary building to receive the sculpture 
at his house in Park Lane. An accidental observation 
forced his lordship to make arrangements for allowing the 
public to study his collection. A connoisseur who was 
entitled to respect (probably Payne Knicut) declared in 
Lord Etcin’s presence that PHrrpias did not work in 
marble, and that the figures in the pediments of the Par- 
thenon were probably executed in the time of Haprian, 
and could only be considered as Roman work. The 
words compelled his lordship to conclude that the 
collection should be opened to public criticism be- 
fore he attempted to arrange for its acquisition by 
the nation. The sceptics were not to be convinced. 
In 1809—that is, a couple of years after the marbles were 
visible—the Dilettanti Society brought out a volume on 
ancient sculpture, in which no example from the collection 
was included. The letterpress, however, referred to the 
friezes and metopes of the Parthenon as suggesting 
Puerpias’s style of composition, but added that “as these 
are merely architectural sculptures, executed from his 
designs and under his directions, probably by workmen 
scarcely ranked among artists, and meant to be seen at the 
height of more than forty feet from the eye, they can throw 
but little light upon the more important details of his art.” 
Lord Excin, in consequence, made arrangements for an 
exhibition of his property in Burlington House, where there 
were more facilities for seeing the figures. The opinion of 
the Dilettanti was not, however, to be easily overcome, for 
the public were not competent to appreciate the sculpture. 
On that account, when Mr. PercivaL proposed in 1811 to 
purchase the collection as a whole for 30,0002, Lord ELc1n 
declined to part with it, for he knew that under the circum- 
Stances no more than an inadequate sum could be offered 
by any Minister. 

The public believed in the Payne Knicut theory, that 
the sculpture was journeyman’s work, and there was 
nothing among the crowd of figures that approached the 
Apollo Belvedere in beauty. There was one ardent young 
artist who was not to be converted so easily. We refer to 
BenjAMIN Haypon, who became so enthusiastic about the 
marbles that he was supposed to have lost his reason. He 
made drawings from them, and compelled all his pupils 
to follow him. Poor as he was, he engaged a modeller to 
make casts from some of the principal figures, in order that 
his studies might not be restricted to the hours when the 
collection was open to the public. His pen was kept busy 
in endeavours to persuade people to secure the highest 
Standard of art that the world possessed. There is now 
an objection to the use of the word profession in connec- 
tion with architects, but exalted as were Haypon’s ideas, 
he thought it was applicable to painters and sculptors like 
himself. He wrote a pamphlet which he entitled “The 
Judgment of Connoisseurs upon Works of Art compared 
With that of Professional Men, in reference more par- 
ticularly to the Elgin Marbles.” With characteristic 
defiance and reverence, poor Haypon said :—‘ Such opinions 
aS these” (ze, PAYNE KNiGHT’s) “on works so beautiful, 
uttered, too, with such despotic defiance of all candour and 
common sense—works so intensely exquisite—works which 
will produce a revolution in both arts, and to which 
Canova was inclined to kneel and worship—are not to be 
borne. I should consider myself a traitor to my art and 
my country’s taste, and the dignity of my pursuit, if I 

_ Suffered them to pass unnoticed. To these divine things I 
| OWe every principle of art I may possess. I never enter 
among them without bowing to the Great Spirit that reigns 
within them. I thank Gop daily that I was in existence on 
their arrival, and will continue to do so to the end of my 
life. Such a blast will Fame blow of their grandeur, that 
\iS roaring will swell out as time advances, and nations now 
/Sunk in barbarism, and ages yet unborn, will in succession 
be roused by its thunder, and be refined by its harmony. 
Pilgrims from the remotest corners of the earth will visit 
‘their shrine, and be purified by their beauty.” Some 
Prominent Academicians were also supposed to value the 
Parthenon sculptures. But probably more importance was 


| 


attached to the judgment of the Chevalier Visconti, who 
read a memoir on them before the French Institue. Still 
more persuasive would be the declaration of Canova that 
he could not see them often enough, and that all artists and 
amateurs were under obligations to Lord Eucin for making 
such memorable and stupendous works so accessible. 

In the early part of 1815 Burlington House was sold, and 
it became necessary to remove the collection. Lord ELGIN 
applied to the Trustees of the British Museum to take charge 
of it, but that course was supposed to be irregular, and 
could not be approved. Then his lordship petitioned Par- 
liament to purchase the whole property. He was unable to 
set a price on it because a valuation was not made, and at 
such a time it would be difficult to find two experts who 
would agree about the value. Mr. Payne Kwnicur calcu- 
lated it at 25,0007, Lord APERDEEN at 35,000/., and Mr. 
W. R. HamILton at 60,800/. Lord Excin presented a 
very elaborate account of the cost of the collection, from 
which it appeared that prior to 1803 he expended 28,0007. ; 
subsequent outlay in Greece, 12,000/.; expenses in Eng- 
land, 6,o00/. ; loss of vessel and recovery of cargo, 5,000/,; 
and interest, 23,240/,—or in all over 74,000/. 

The Parliamentary Committee, when investigating the 
case, were disposed to believe that Lord Excin succeeded 
in obtaining the sculpture because he was the English 
ambassador. In that way his lordship could only be con- 
sidered as a sort of agent. It was also kept in view that 
owing to the long war on the Continent the value of money 
had increased, while all commodities, especially antiques, 
had to suffer depreciation. Mr. PercivaL had offered 
30,000/. for the collection, and the committee considered 
that it ought not to be increased by more than 5,000/,, and 
therefore, says the report, ‘‘they judge 35,000/. to be a 
reasonable and sufficient price for this collection.” Lord 
ABERDEEN’S guess was, in fact, accepted as a_ skilful 
estimate, but the result was a triumph for Payne KNIGHT 
and his party. It is remarkable, however, that the King of 
BavaRIA may be said to have nearly anticipated the amount 
fixed by the committee, for he had lodged 30,000/. in a 
London bank, which was to be offered to Lord Excin for 
the sculpture. 

There is no doubt Lord Excin was a loser by his 
exertions, but he had the satisfaction of feeling that he had 
helped to enrich his country with the noblest examples of 
Greek art, and as his name will always be associated with 
them, so much fame was worth a high price. 


AN ARCHITECT’S LIBRARY.* 
By PROFESSOR T. ROGER SMITH. 
(Concluded from page 236.) 


| Pies comprehensive books are, however, best as books to 

turn to when you want to know something. The way to 
learn a great subject—as I hope you all know by experience— 
is to begin with a portion, a restricted portion, and to master 
that, and then to pass on to the next portion, and so to learn it 
in detail. 

We will, then, take Gothic architecture for this purpose. It 
is a subject of very great interest, and about which many 
excellent books exist. If, to begin with, a student has nothing 
better than the general writers, he would perhaps read 
Fergusson first. In the “History” he would find a compre- 
hensive account of the general course that was run by Gothic 
architecture, illustrated by plans to a small scale and views of 
the more important monuments, such as cathedrals, but no 
minutiz, for it did not enter into the scheme of the book to 
give details. And to make real progress in the knowledge of 
Gothic architecture, so far as it can be got from books, the 
student would have to turn to something more specialised. [ 
have already said that on almost every subject which is much 
written about there is one standard book, and I named 
Rickman’s “ Analysis” as an example of such a work, and this 
is the book to which the student of Gothic architecture should 
first have recourse, and which he should make his guide, 
philosopher and friend. 

It is a book to possess and to study, and though it has been 
considerably enlarged by subsequent additions, these are not, 
like Mr. Papworth’s additions to Gwilt, of the same value as 


* Address given on Tuesday, October 10, 1893, at University 


College. 
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the original ; so you may buy an early edition of Rickman, if ' — Luxuries of the Library. : 
you find one reasonable, without much scruple. If you have fixed I propose to conclude by devoting, a few moments to what 
the various characteristics of different periods which Rickman | one may call the luxuries of the library—those magnificent 
gives in-your mind by carefully reading and re-reading, and by | books only to be found on the shelves of an architect who 
making sketches, first from the illustrations in his book, and | collects valuable publications or in a great reference library ; 
then from actual buildings, you have gone a long way towards books full of large and brilliant plates, and which it is a treat 
laying a sound foundation for the study of this subject. The | to examine. Poring over one of these volumes is a little like a 
second best special book--a book to take as a companion to | visit to a cathedral, and may very well do us as much good. 
Rickman—is Sharpe’s “Parallels,” a large folio book of | Consulting them is a most desirable habit to form. Students 
illustrations only, and a splendid voleme, of which there is a | who have access to a fine library like that of the Institute are 
copy in University College Library. Here a certain number | not always awake to the idea of how easy it is to give them- 
of Gothic abbey churches, chiefly those of Yorkshire, are | selves a great treat by simply going through one of the great 
anatomised, compared and contrasted in the most thorough | works as a'relaxation after a spell of the more moderate and 
and interesting manner, and if you have access to this book | practical ones. Believe me, an hour spent over a big book of 
you cannot do better than turn to it constantly while working | this sort is not lost time, and if now and again you have one 
your way through Rickman in order to obtain illustrations. | of the ornaments of the library brought out, and give yourselves 
When you get to Tudor architecture, Sharpe’s volume will, | up to turning over its pages leisurely, you will enlarge your 
however, fail you, and you will then do well to look for | ideas and your taste. It is for such a purpose that these 
examples of work in. two finely-executed books of plates by | sumptuous volumes are collected at great cost, so do not scruple 
Pugin, his “Examples” and his “ Specimens” of Gothic | to use them. 
architecture. I am happy to be able to put before you a few specimens of 

I should next recommend the careful study of the volume | volumes of this class, as well as some of those of more modest 
of “Lectures” of Sir Gilbert Scott. These contain the results dimensions. A few come from my own library, a few are the 
of an intimate knowledge of Gothic art acquired through a | property of this college, and for the remainder I am indebted 
lifetime of study and practice, and they are profusely and most | to the liberality and courtesy of Mr. Batsford, the architectural 
beautifully illustrated, and they will give you matter to think | publisher of London. Both the selection of examples to show 
over, as you read about the origins of Gothic and the causes | you and of books to name makes no claim to be in any way 
which led to the changes which the art underwent. systematic, much less exhaustive. 

It is usually easier, when you have once mastered the rudi- One or two very famous books have been already named, 
ments of a study, to pursue it with reference to some good | such as Sharpe’s “ Parallels.” I hardly need add to what was 
example than to go on with comprehensive views only, and a | said about that splendid and most thorough work when it was 
monograph on some good Gothic building would be now help- under notice, but in its own way I consider it to be quite un- 
ful. I will mention two such books, either of which would | rivalled. Another book which I have already named we must 
probably by this time be of great use to a student—Scott’s | dwell upon a little, as it is possible to show you some of the 
“‘ Westminster Abbey ” and Willis’s “ Canterbury Cathedral ”— | plates arranged as diagrams. [I allude to the monograph on’ 
books which differ widely in their nature, but each of which | the cathedral of Chartres by Lassus, Duval and Didron. A” 
shows a familiar knowledge of the minutest details, as well as | monograph (if architectural) means a work devoted to cne 
the general facts relating to the building it deals with. building, and in this volume one of the very finest of the French 

Paley’s book on mouldings will supply in considerable detail | thirteenth-century cathedrals is illustrated completely and on a 
examples of one important feature in Gothic buildings and will ; magnificent scale. 
probably stimulate the reader to take profiles for himself. The general plates include elaborate plans at several differ- 

I ought not to omit two books among the many produced | ent levels, and complete elevations and sections, each occupy- 
by a prolific but not always accurate writer on Gothic architec- | ing a double folio sheet. But Chartres is even more famous 
ture—Mr. Parker. His “ Glossary ” is very useful as a general | for the finest Medizeval sculpture in France and for unsurpassed 
book of reference on the subject, and his “Domestic Architec- | stained-glass than for its general lines, grand though those 
ture” is a comprehensive treatise on the English secular and | be. Accordingly the greater part of this volume is occupied 
domestic buildings of the Middle Ages, not likely to be easily | by plates showing the most interesting of the stained-glass 
superseded, | windows, first engraved in fine line to a moderate scale, so that. 

If now we extend our pursuit of Gothic architecture across | the scheme of each window can be contained in one plate; 
the Channel and include books not in the English tongue, and then again to-a much larger scale, but only in line, so that the 
books dealing with continental buildings, there are two re- | design of each window can be thoroughly examined. The scale 
markably comprehensive books, each unrivalled in its way, the | of these plates is so much enlarged that two, three or even 
“ Dictionnaire de VArchitecture” of Viollet-le-Duc and the more plates must be put together to give one complete window. 
“ Abécédaire” of Du Caumont. The first-named work especially, | Lastly, the design to this scale is in several instances repeated 
that of Viollet-le-Duc, is a perfect mine of knowledge, ard is | in colour ; and though no coloured plates can give the brilliancy 
profusely illustrated by most charming cuts. and depth of the colouring, they convey a good idea of the 

Of books describing French Gothic buildings there is a scheme of colour and are the best possible approach to a re- 
profusion. The noble monograph on Chartres Cathedral, pub- | presentation of what cannot be really reproduced on paper, 
lished by the French Government, is the finest known to me; namely, the splendour of a great stained window. 
but in the works of English architects such as Johnson, Even more interesting and successful is the mode in which 
Norman Shaw and Nesfield, as well asin those of such French- | the sculpture is dealt with. It is chiefly found in two noble 
men as Chapuy or Du Caumont, there is an infinite wealth of , porches, north and south of the nave of the cathedral. Each 
illustration of details and ornament. of these structures is shown to an enlarged scale. Then the 

Perhaps I ought to add one or two references to suggestive | most representative of the groups of statues are reproduced in ' 
books which are calculated to give food for thought on this sub- perspective and to a larger scale; and lastly, certain statues 
ject. Such are Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and | and their pedestals are shown, larger again and drawn with the 
his “ Stones of Venice,” and Garbett’s “Design” ; and, in a | utmost refinement and care. The south porch, finally, is re- 
different strain, some of the publications of Pettit, Freeman | presented in perspective in a large, vigorous and satisfactory 
and Sharpe. Street’s two beautiful books, the “ Brick and | view. The volume contains other details, and might be dwelt. 
Marble Architecture of Italy ” and “Gothic Architecture in | upon at greater length, but this will suffice to give some idea 
Spain,” carry the mature student further afield, and are models | of its claims. 
of what an accomplished and observant architect can record in Italy and Byzantium abound in the most delightful works 
the way of travelling notes ; but they are hardly easy reading, | of art, of which the colour or the decorative painting, mosaics 
especially the “ Spain.” | and frescos form the chief attraction ; and accordingly a whole 

I have forborne as yet to mention manuals, but there are library of beautifully illustrated volumes has been devoted to 
several useful ones. I hope I may claim for the elementary Italian art of one sort or another. Among the finest is a recent 
volume on “ Gothic and Renaissance Architecture,” which Mr. monograph devoted to St. Mark’s at Venice, chiefly note- 

Poynter and I prepared between us, that it is serviceable as far | worthy for its profuse and beautiful illustrations in colour 0 
as it goes.. An excellent manual is published as one of Weale’s | the splendid mosaics in that cathedral. This book is not in the 
Series of little books, under the title of “Styles,” by Talbot Institute Library, but they have it at South Kensington. 
Bury, and a concise abridged edition of Parker's “ Glossary ‘4 While on the subject of coloured illustrations I must not 
exists, which contains in small compass a great deal of useful - omit the sumptuous and very expensive catalogue of the 
information. Bloxham’s “Principles of Gothic” is also a useful | Spitzer Collection. This illustrates all the arts ancillary to 
and sound manual. _ architecture, such as mosaics, sculpture, carving, metalwork, 
These little books are no doubt valuable, and where limited &c. The collection of such objects made by M. Spitzer and 
means or little leisure cramp the student, they may be the | recently dispersed was of the highest excellence, and all the 
best he can make use of. But when it is not necessary to choicest examples were illustrated, absolutely regardless of 
restrict one’s self, the best books are the more thorough ones ; | expense, in coloured plates which fill some six volumes. The 
and a manual may then sometimes be found useful, as I have | South Kensington Library possesses a copy. It may be useful 
already said, as a reminder of what has been learned from | to add that those of you who are attracted by such subjects 
books which go into detail. i will find in Labarte “On the Arts of the Middle Ages”—@ 
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French publication excellently translated into English—a trust- 
worthy and very complete treatise. 

Another superb work which is in the Institute Library is 
a Government publication on Spanish architecture, entitled 
“Monumentos <Arquitectonicos de Espaiia.” This gives, 
among other things, the finest possible coloured illustrations of 
the Alhambra at Granada, and of other examples of Moorish 
architecture in Spain. 

The great beauty and the surpassing interest of the painted 
and embossed decorations of ancient buildings in Rome, Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, and the Renaissance buildings of Italy, 
have induced many gifted artists to undertake the illustration 
ofthem. ‘There are early works (which are now undeservedly 
almost forgotten) in which these splendid decorations are 
illustrated in black and white; such are the four volumes 
entitled “Antichita’ di Ercolano,” by Bayardi, which are in 
the library of the college. Such also are the fine volumes of 
“ Arabesques found in the Bath of Titus,” by Ponce, in the 
Institute Library, and the same author’s “ Arabesques in the 
Baths of Livia.” More recently, as the art of printing in colour 
advanced, coloured representations of Pompeian fresco-paintings 
have multiplied. Of these the best and the most recent is still in 
course of publication. 

Earlier and more important than the. decorations of Rome 
and Pompeii are those of Egypt, Assyria and Persia. I have 
already alluded to some of the books on these subjects, and I 


need hardly return to them, except to assure the student that | 


they will well repay examination, 

Of books on Italian Renaissance there are many. A very 
well-known work is that of Letarouilly, and the works of Griiner 
are remarkable specimens of illustration. In recent years 
Renaissance work, both in detail and in ensemble, has been 
frequently and successfully illustrated by photography, and I 
must at least mention the portfolio of 100 reproductions of 
photographs from Venice which Mr. Batsford has issued— 
¢qually remarkable for the artistic beauty of the photographs 
and the moderate price. 

A great many fine works have been devoted to the illustra- 
tion of French Renaissance and modern architecture. Several 
such books were published by M. César Daly. Four volumes 
ef fine plates by Sauvageot illustrate French chateaux and 
palaces, and there are two picturesquely-illustrated books on 
the same subject by Victor Pettit. The number of illustrated 
books about Paris buildings is immense : those of them which 
are in the Institute Library occupy several pages of the 
catalogue, and among them there are some—as, for example, 
the volumes on Fontainebleau, the Tuileries, and the Hotel 
de Ville—which possess the melancholy interest that what they 
represent has since been defaced or destroyed by war, and 
when restored has not reached the level of the original. 

Here we must leave the luxurious books—and, indeed, 
all the books. What I hope to have accomplished in this 
Jecture is to have directed your attention to books on archi- 
tecture as a valuable possession—as a source of information, 
interest, and a means of real gratification ; and to have pointed 

| oul a few of the books which you can turn to with the certainty 
of its being worth your while. Like many other fruitful sub- 
jects, that of books on our art is not capable of being com- 
pletely dealt with, much less of being exhausted, within the 
limits of an hour’s lecture ; and I can promise you that if you 


take up architectural books as one of your pursuits you will find | 


them both profitable and pleasant. You cannot, even if you 
care nothing for books, altogether get on without them ; but 
what I desire is to persuade you not simply to consult a book 
when you cannot help it, with the feeling that you will put it 
down as soon as possible after it has served your turn, 
but to form the habit of looking upon your books as among 

your best friends and your constant companions, the library as 
your pleasant resort, and reading as an art to be cultivated care- 
fally and practised daily. 


A CHESTER CRYPT. 
A VERY unique crypt has been discovered under one of the 
old houses in Watergate Street. It has lain unnoticed 
for centuries, says the Chester Chronicle, and has been used as 
) a back cellar to a bond vault. The owner of the property has 
| caused the mould and soil to be cleared away, and it was 
thought that when the soil had been taken away a floor 
would be found. Such was not the case, for it was dis- 
covered that the floor had been removed to increase the 
depth of the chamber, for there only remained the natural 
rock, roughly hewn, but level. 
door having existed there were to be seen on the walls. The 
Crypt is 32 feet long and 11 feet wide, extending from east to 
| West, and at the east end there is a recess, where it is thought 
an altar once stood. At the north-west corner there is a door- 
| Way and a vestibule and doorway at the south-east angle, both 


having recesses for heavy doors and receptacles for bolts and 
binges. The roof of the crypt is Early English, with groining 


at both ends. 


Traces, however, of a concrete | 
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COMPETITION IN BURNLEY. 


a the last meeting of the Burnley School Board the 

Stoneyholme School Committee submitted the following 
recommendations :—(1) That a school be built for 1,000 
children, the mixed school to hold 600 children, and to have 
facilities for extending the accommodation for 200 more 
children hereafter ; the infants’ school to hold 400 children. 
(2) That the school be built on the central hall principle, and 
on the ground floor. (3) That plans be advertised for, and the 
competition limited to architects having offices in the borough. 
(4) That prizes be awarded as follows :—First prize, 5o/., to 
merge in the commission if the architect be employed to carry 
out the work ; second prize, 20/. ; third prize, 1o/. (5) That the 
plans be submitted to an expert. 

Mr. Waddington said he thought the Board ought to know 
what the commission would actually be and would infinitely 
prefer that it should be alump sum, so that before the work 
was commenced they would know really what the Board had 
to pay. 

Mr. Holmes agreed with Mr. Waddington. He did not see 
why it should be necessary to pay the architect on commission 
the same as was done in regard to other schools. The new 
building would be simply a copy of Abel Street School. He 
further said that there was a good deal of soreness in the minds 
of professional gentlemen at it having gone out that the Abel 
Street School was the design of the local architect who con- 
ducted its erection. As a matter of fact, it was a reproduction 
of the Drummond Street Board School at Bradford. 

The Chairman said he noticed that the Nelson School 
Board had adopted the plan of asking architects what they would 
erect the school for, and Mr. Bell had agreed to do the work 
for 2507. The Burnley School Board paid him about 4o0/, for 
Abel Street School. 

The Clerk said the Nelson School Board had appointed an 
architect to build them a school something on the lines of the 
Abel Street Board School, and he had undertaken to do that 
work for 2507. The Nelson Board would have to accept designs 
which the architect put before them. There would be no com- 
petition at all. The intention of the Stoneyholme School 
Committee was to throw the competition open to any architect 
having an office in Burnley, and they would submit the plans to 
an expert and take the best. Then if they agreed with the 
architect as to terms, the 50/. prize would merge into his com- 
mission. If they did not come to terms with him the plans 
would remain the property of the Board and would be carried 
out by some other architect, and the designer would receive the 
50/. and there would be an end of it. 

Mr. Waddington did not see why they should pay as much 
to an architect for a mere copy of Abel Street School as they 
did in the other case. Reckoning the prizes and the amount of 
commission, it struck him that they were going to pay two or 
three times as much as Nelson, and he thought it was time 
they paid as little in Burnley as any where else. 

Ultimately the committee undertook to reconsider the whole 
matter, 


a 


TESSERZ. 
Effect in Egyptian Architecture. 


HE Egyptian builder had open to him two ways of in- 
creasing his favourite architectural expression of material 
power and duration, of which the first and most obvious would 
be to increase the actual masses of his work, even beyond their 
original excess. When we look on the vast bulks of architrave 
and cornice, and on the low-roofed spaces beneath, crammed 
with stunted columns, set, like squares of infantry, almost as 
thick as they can stand, we cannot doubt that this source of 
effect, in the simple reality, was abundantly employed. But a 
much more effective and properly artistical method of attaining 
the desired object was discovered by adding, to mere mass, 
architecturally expressive forms. The form of the pyramid, 
reiterated and enforced with extraordinary labour and inge- 
nuity, conferred an ostentation of permanence wherever it 
occurred ; and the sentiment of power was vastly increased 
by the addition to gross bulk of outlines indicative of weight— 
suffered or violently resisted. And first of the pyramidal 
form, which was everywhere repeated, and which, in its boast 
of stability, seemed to defy the éarthquake itself. The simple 
pyramid, though this assertion may sound paradoxical, affords 
but a weak expression of pyramidal form when compared with 
that which is as much the leading feature of Egyptian archi- 
tecture as the pedimented porch is of Greek, or the spire of 
Northern Gothic, namely, the vast double-towered Propylon. 
In this feature the pyramidal form is emphasised by various and 
co-operating devices of multiplication and contrast. We may 


| follow the design of this edifice from its first normal type in the 


pure pyramid by steps, each one of which is a means of 


| rendering the pyramidal outline more impressive to the 


imagination. The pyramidis first truncated: then, and without 
destroying the integrity of its effect, itis divided into twosecondary 
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pyramidal masses by an opening over the central doorway. 
The posts and lintels of this doorway rise from the inclined 
face of the wall until they reach, or nearly reach, a perpen- 
dicular position, the sides of the aperture being parallel and not 
convergent, as in the Greek entrances. On either side of this 
central doorway, which, by its upper projection and parallelism, 
throws the sloping walls into most effective contrast, there are 
commonly cavities like blank doorways, or merely long 
channels, incised perpendicularly in the pyramidal mass. 
These channels appear to have received perpendicular flag- 
staves, which rose above the top of the edifice, and acted, 
together with the cavities in which their lower ends were 
hidden, as additional gauges of, and foils to, the slant of the 
wall. A cornice of the Propylon, always consisting of the 
hollow and impending moulding called the “ cavetto,” crowns 
the pyramidal towers, and strikingly increases their general 
expression by a partial and comparatively insignificant viola- 
tion of it. The angles of the building, where, of course, the 
pyramidal form is chiefly apparent to the eye, are strongly 
marked by a great roll moulding. Such are the main elements 
of an architectural effect which is at the same time so simple 
and so powerful that a child, if he has once beheld it in one of 
Roberts’s sketches, or, less perfectly, in the Hall in Piccadilly, 
can never forget it, though he might all his life be unable to 
account for it. The same or similar means were adopted for 
directing the eye to the pyramidal form in the other parts of 
the Egyptian temple. The outer walls—and it is worthy of 
remark that this must have been at a great expense of con- 
structional convenience—were sometimes inclined for pyra- 
midal effect. They also received the peculiar impending 
cornice, and revealed between their sloping sides the 
vertical colonnade. A further contrast was brought out 
between the masonry, always and ostentatiously ofa stupendous 
thickness, and the abundance of sculpture in extremely shallow 
relief ; while, finally, in the most conspicuous place, and as the 
liveliest foil to the low-spreading and eternal bulk of the 
temple palace, rose the airy obelisk. 


Roman Tombs. 


No classical scholar need be told how strictly prohibited by 
old Roman law was all intra-mural interment. Indeed every 
traveller knows that all the great roads leading into Kome 
were once lined on either side with sepulchral monuments, 
many of which still remain; and the letters inscribed upon 
them tell us how many feet of frontage and how many feet 
at the back (into the field) belonged to each monument. 
[IN. FR. P. so many. IN. AG. P. so many. in fronte, 
pedum —. In agro, pedum—.| M. de Rossi has published a 
plan of one of these monuments with all its dependencies, as 
represented on an ancient marble slab dug up on the Via 
Lavicana. On this slab not only are the usual measurements 
of frontage and depth carefully recorded, but. also the private 
or public roads which crossed the property, the gardens and 
vineyards of which it consisted, the swampy land on which 
grew nothing but reeds (it is called Harundinetum), and the 
ditch by which, on one side at least, it was bounded. Unfortu- 
nately the slab is not perfect, so that we cannot tell the exact 
measurement of the whole. Enough, however, remains to 
show that the property altogether was not less than twelve 
Roman jugera, or nearly 350,000 square feet ; and other in- 
scriptions are extant, specifying an amount of property almost 
equal to this, as belonging to a single monument (e.g. Huzc 
monumento cedunt agri puri jugera decem). The necessity for 
so large an assignment of property to a single tomb was not so 
much the vastness of the mausoleum to be erected as because 
certain funeral rites were to be celebrated there year by year, 
on the annivesary of the death, and at other times ; sacrifices 
to be offered, feasts to be given, &c.; and for these purposes 
exedr@ were provided, or semicircular recesses, furnished with 
sofas and all things necessary for the convenience of guests. A 
house also (custodia) was often added, in which a person should 
always live to look after the monument, for whose support these 
gardens, vineyards or other hereditaments were set apart as a 
perpetual endowment. It only remains to add that upon all 
these ancient monuments may be found these letters, or some- 
thing equivalent to them, H.M.H.EN.T.N.S. (Hoc muonumen- 
tum haredes ex testamento ne sequatur) ; in other words, “ This 
tomb and all that belongs to it is sacred; henceforth it can 
neither be bought nor sold; it does not descend to my heirs 
with the rest of my property, but must ever be retained in- 
violate for the purpose to which I have destined it, viz. as a 
place of sepulchre for myself and my family,” or certain speci- 
fied members only of the family; or, in some rare instances, 
others also extern to the family. The same sacred character 
which attached to the monuments themselves belonged to the 
area in which they stood, the hypogeuwm or subterranean 
chamber, which not infrequently was formed beneath them ; 
but it is a question whether it extended to the houses or other 
possessions attached to them. Nor were these monuments 
confined to the noblest and wealthiest citizens. Even in the 
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absence of all direct evidence upon the subject we should have 
found it hard to believe that any but the very meanest of the 
slaves were buried (or rather were thrown without any burial 
at all) into those open pits (fuwéicu//) of which Horace and: 
others have told us. And in fact a multitude of testimonies. 
have come down to us of the existence, both in republican and: 
imperial Rome, of a number of colleges, as they were called, or 
corporations (clubs or confraternities, as we should more pro-: 
bably call them), whose members were associated, partly in 
honour of some particular deity, but far more with a view tos 
mutual assistance for the performance of the just funeral rites. 
Inscriptions which are still extant testify to nearly fourscore of 
these col/egia, each consisting of the members of a different) 
trade or profession. There are the masons and carpenters, 
soldiers and sailors, bakers and cooks, corn-merchants and 
wine-merchants, hunters-and fishermen, goldsmiths and black-) 
smiths, dealers in drugs and carders of wool, boatmen and 
divers, doctors and bankers, scribes and musicians—in a word 
it would be hard to say what trade or employment is not here 
represented. 


The Regalia of Charles IT. 


The coronation of Charles II. was appointed to be solemn-. 
ised on February 7, 1660-61, but, for many “ weighty reasons,” 
it was deferred to April 23 following. One of the “ weighty 
reasons” may have been the want of regalia for the occasion, 
for we leatn from a manuscript of that period, entitled “The 
Preparations for His Majesty’s Coronation, collected by Sir 
Edward Walker, Knight, Garter King-at-Arms,” that because 
through the rapine of the then late ‘‘ unhappy times” all the 
royal ornaments and regalia theretofore preserved from age to, 
age in the treasury of the church at Westminster had been 
taken away, sold and destroyed, the committee (appointed to 
order the ceremony) met divers times, not only to direct the 
remaking of such royal ornaments and regalia, but even to 
settle the form and fashion of each particular, all of which did 
then retain the old names and fashions, although they had been 
newly made and prepared by orders given to the Earl of 
Sandwich, Master of the Great Wardrobe, and Sir Gilbert 
Talbot, Knight, Master of the Jewel-house, whereupon the 
Master of the Jewel-house had an order to provide two imperial. 
crowns set with precious stones, the one to be called St. 
Edward’s crown, wherewith the king was to be crowned, and 
the other to be put on after his coronation, before His Majesty's 
return to Westminster Hall. Also an orb of gold, with a cross, 
set with precious stones; a sceptre, with a cross, set with. 
precious stones, called St. Edward’s ; a sceptre, with a dove, 
set with precious stones ; a long sceptre, or staff of gold, with a. 
cross upon the top and a pike at the foot, of steel, called St. 
Edward’s staff; a ring with a ruby, a pair of gold spurs, a 
chalice and patera of gold, an ampulla for the oil, and a spoon 
and two ingots of gold, the one a pound, the other a mark, for, 
the king’s two offerings. And the Master of the Great Ward- 
robe had orders “to provide the ornaments, to be called St. 
Edward’s, wherein the king was to be crowned ; and among 
other things the armilla of the fashion of a stole, made of the. 
cloth of gold to be put about the neck, and fastened above and 
beneath the elbows with silk ribands.” By documents subse- 
quently referred to, it appears that the new regalia were made 
by Sir Robert Vyner, the king’s goldsmith, and a Treasury 
order is dated June 20, 1662, for payment to Vyner of 
21,978/. gs. 11d.; and an original receipt, dated July 1, 1662, 
exists given by Vyner for 5,500/., part of the 21,9782. 9s. 11d., 
“due and payable to him for two crownes, two sceptres, and a 
globe of gold sett with diamonds, rubyes, saphires, emeralds 
and pearls ; St. Edwardes staffe, the armilla, ampull, and other 
the regalia, all of gold provided by him for His Majesty’s 
coronation ; and for a crowne, mace, chayne and badge for 
Garter King-at-Armes; 17 collars, 17 Georges, and 5 garters 
of the Order of St. George, and 75 badges of the Order of the 
Bath, all of gold; divers parcels of guilt plate given to the 
peeres and others for new years guifts, and at christenings, 18 
large maces, and divers other parcells of guilt and white plate. 
All which, together with some necessaries for His Majesty's 
jewel-house, amounting to the sum of 21,9782. 9s. 11d, are 
acknowledged under the hand of Sir Gilbert Talbot, Knight, 
Master of His Majesty’s Jewell-howse, to have been delivered 
in by the said Robert Vyner, and accordingly received for His 
Majesty’s service.” 


The Basilica. 


The basilica is, as Bunsen observes, the especial offspring 
and symbol of Western civilisation. Greek in its origin, Roman 
in its progress, Christian in its ultimate development, the word 
is co-extensive with the range of the European family. In the 
earliest form under which we can catch any trace of it, it 
stands in the dim antiquity of the Homeric age—at the point 
where the first beginnings of Grecian civilisation melt away 
into the more primitive forms of Oriental society. It 15 the 
gateway. of the royal palace, in which the ancient kings, 
Agamemnon at Mycene, David at Jerusalem, Pharaoh a» 
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Thebes or Memphis, sat to hear and to judge the complaints | 


of their people ; and of which the last trace was preserved at 


Athens in the “King’s Portico” under the Pnyx, where the | 


Archon king performed the last judicial functions of the last 
shadow of the old Athenian royalty. But it was amongst the 
Romans tliat it first assumed that precise form and meaning 
which have given it so lasting an importance. Judging from 
the great prominence of the basilicas as public buildings, and 
from the more extended application of them in the imperial 
times to purposes of general business, the nearest parallel to 
them in modern cities would doubtless be found in the town 
hall or exchange. 
the Pnyx was at Athens—what the open platform of the Forum 
had been in the earlier days of Rome itself—that in the later 
times of the Commonwealth was the basilica, the general 
place of popular resort and official transactions ; but in accord- 
ance with the increased refinement of a more civilised age, 


What, in fact, the rock-hewn semicircle of | 


protected from the mid-day sun and the occasional storm by | 


walls and roof. Still, the original idea of a hall of justice, 
which came with the name from Greece, was never lost at 


Rome ; and it was characteristic of the eternal city that the | 
predominant image which was impressed on its public buildings | 


as not commercial, or religious, or even political, but judicial. 
A long hall divided by two rows of columns into a central 


avenue, with two side aislés, in one of which the male, in the | 


other the female appellants to justice waited their turn, whilst 
the middle aisle was occupied by the chance crowd that 
assembled to hear the proceedings, or for purposes of mer- 
chandise ; a transverse avenue which crossed the others in the 
centre, and if used at all was occupied by the advocates and 
others engaged in the public business; the whole building 
closed by a long semicircular recess (the form, it is said, most 


convenient for hearing), in the centre of which sat the pretor | 
or supreme judge, seen high above the heads of all on the | 


elevated “tribunal” which was deemed the indispensable 
symbol of the Roman judgment seat. 
pretorium of the Roman magistrates in the provinces may 
have had no further resemblance to the basilica than in the 


The “judgment hall” or | 


apparent coincidence of name, which must frequently have | 


arisen from their formation out of the palaces of the former 
Kings of the conquered nations. But so necessary was the 
elevation of the judge’s seat considered to the final delivery of 
the judicial sentence, that, as has been made familiar to us in 
one memorable instance (John xix. 13), the absence of the usual 
tribunal was supplied by a tesselated pavement, which the 
Magistrate carried with him, and on which his chair or throne 
was placed before he could pronounce sentence. 


The Deanery and Archdeaconry at Wells. 


_ The Deanery is said to have been built by Dean Gunthorpe 
(1472-98), and though a good deal spoiled by modern sash 
windows and other alterations, it is still nearly a perfect speci- 
men of a gentleman’s house of the fifteenth century, and has 
its own gatehouse and wall of enclosure. The principal apart- 
ments were all on the first floor, which was a very common 
| arrangement in Medieval houses, the ground rooms being 
commonly cellars and storehouses, for the state of the country, 
| the want of roads, the scarcity of shops, and the bad supply of 
the markets made it necessary to keep a much larger quantity 
of provisions in store than is called for in these days. The 
Salting-house, the bakehouse, the brewhouse, the spicery, and 
many other similar apartments were quite necessary in a large 
house, and the whole of the ground floor was frequently 
occupied in that manner. In the Deanery the principal apart- 
ment was in the garden front or back of the house on the first 
floor, and is a valuable example of the transition from the 
€arlier Mediaeval hall, with its lofty roof, to the more comfort- 
able dining-room of later days. At the upper end it has the 
beautiful bay window for the sideboard at the end of the dais, 
and at the lower end the music gallery, which is of stone 


carried on a wide arch, with the stone staircase to it at one | 


| approaches the antique, because it is not in tl 
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it occupied the whole height of the building from the ground 
to the roof. The house was originally built in the time of 
Edward I., as is shown by the windows in the gable at the 
east end and one of the doorways near to this end, which has 
a fine suite of mouldings on the exterior and a foliated arch 
within, This was the back door to the servants’ court ; the 
front door towards the close was larger and more important, 
but only a part of the foliated inner arch can now be traced in 
the wall, the front of the house having been entirely modernised. 
The hall occupied about two-thirds of this part of the house, 
and still retains a very fine open timber roof of the early part 
of the fifteenth century, probably of the time of Bishop Bub- 
with, as it agrees with the roof of the hall and chapel of his 
almshouse. In the east wall of the archdeacon’s hall are the 
three doorways of the buttery, pantry and kitchen, as usual, 
showing that the offices were at the east end of the house, but 
have been destroyed. At the further end of the house beyond 
the dais it was divided into two storeys—the cellar or store- 
room, or parlour below, and the solar or lord’s chamber, or with- 
drawing-room above—this solar is itself a room of considerable 
size. The whole of the arrangements indicate that the arch- 
deacon was a person of considerable importance and able to 
exercise hospitality on a grand scale, or the house may have 
been a sort of residentiary where the Chapter exercised their 
hospitality as a body, like the Guests’ Hall at Worcester. 


Antique Decoration. 


A masterly freedom of hand is a marked characteristic of 
all the antique decorative painting which has come down to us. 
The work, although very highly finished, is done with extreme 
simplicity. There is no loading of colour, but perfect expres- 
sion of touch, and everything appears to be done at once and 
without the slightest effort. Certainty of hand, executive skill, 
held as high a place in the estimation of ancient artists as the 
conception of the subject or its composition and design. They 
owe their freedom, moreover, to the fact that their art was a 
vivid and vigorous expression of their impressions of nature. 
Nothing is more remarkable in the Pompeian painting, even 
when by an inferior hand, than the impression it conveys of a 
fresh and healthy life ; the creations all live, the gestures are 
spontaneous and natural ; there is no strain after emotions. In 
this sense the very finest art of the Italian school in no way 
1€ Same way the 


| expression of life and humanity. In their statues and pictures the 


| tion of making a fine work of art. 


énd—an unusual arrangement, and under the arch is the | 


lavatory for the guests to wash their hands 
the hall, as this was behind the screen which crossed the 
€ntrance. 
ceiling. The approach to this hall was by an external staircase 
at the corner of the house, of which the newel-post remains, 
and the doorway to it may be seen in the wall with the marks 
of the penthouse over it. The present staircase was originally | 
for the servants only, leading straight down to the kitchen and 
Offices, which were on the ground floor. Behind the dais at 
the upper end of the hall is the solar or lord’s chamber, known 
/as Henry VII.’s chamber, because that monarch is said to have 
| Slept there on his visit to Wells. The house has formed three 
| Sides of a quadrangle, with a curtain wall across the fourth side 
or front towards the principal court and the gatehouse. It has 
Octagonal turrets at the corners apparently more for ornament 
than for defence. The Archdeaconry appears to have been a 
house of at least equal importance with the Deanery ; in fact, 


the hall of it is larger and more imposing, and in this instance 
\ 


But instead of a lofty open roof it hada flat panelled | 


before going into | 


Greeks made every effort to attain perfection, but in their works 
of decoration they seem quite unconscious of any effort at pro- 
ducing a fine thing; they merely expressed without after- 
thought their instinctive feeling for the grace and beauty of the 
life surrounding them. The nearest modern parallel to this 
perfectly spontaneous art will be found in the Vvivacity with 
which Leech gave vent to his feeling for the humour of English 
life. The Greek’s instinct for beauty was expressed just as 
spontaneously and completely, and equally without any inten- 
As examples of this 
freedom some stuccoes in the South Kensington Museum 
from a Greek tomb in Southern Italy may be cited, especially 
a reclining female figure executed without the slightest effort, 
apparently with a few strokes of a knife or a stick and the 
finger and thumb, but which, nevertheless, is a model of grace 
and elegance both as to movement and in the form of the 
limbs. The state of mind which gives life to so delightful an 
art is one that we cannot approach, for there is evidently a vast 
difference between an art such as Leech’s, which is on the 
verge of caricature, and one in which the most exquisite per- 
ceptions of refinement and béauty are not only instinctive, but 
exclude everything else. The only other art which has the 
same spontaneous character is that of the Japanese and for the 
same reason. Their art is the expression of the enjoyment 
they derive from nature, and from producing the best work- 
manship of which they are capable. There is, again, no con- 
scious effort at the production of a fine work of art, but with 
them the sense of beauty does not extend to the human figure, 
In the representation of birds and flowers they are unrivalled, 
and their landscapes are vivid expressions of the charm of 
nature, especially in her homelike characteristics. While we 
find the highest perfection and completeness in their work- 
manship, we find also that, like the Greeks, they do not depend 
upon laborious finish for arriving at truth of nature, for the 
merest blot of a bird on the wing is as full of life and expres- 


| sion as their most highly-wrought productions in bronze or 
lacquer. 


Diplomas of Merit have been awarded by the Edinburgh 
Association of Science and Art to Mr. Richard Stanfield, C.E., 
Professor of Engineering, for his paper, “ The Testing of the 
Materials of Construction ;” to Mr. A. R. Mackay for his paper 
on “The Origin of Railways and the Development of the 
Locomotive Engine ;” to Mr. Duncan Bell, glazier, for his 
paper on “ Windows,” illustrated by models, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue members of the London County Council who are | could be smoother than the relations between all parties» 


eager to dispense with contractors may be allowed to rejoice 
in the apparent economy of the’ Council’s experiment in 
sewer construction in York Road, Lambeth. To be able 
to show that for s,1632 work was executed for which a con- 
tractor would charge 9,640/. is a feat that does not need 
extravagant statements to give it interest. Mr. EMDEN, 
when the figures were submitted at the meeting on Tuesday, 
suggested that it was not easy to draw a general conclusion 
from the case, as the conditions under which tenders were 
invited were such that the estimates were increased by the 


contractors in view of the resolutions of the Council on the | 


wages question. In that way the difference between the 
amount of the tender and the net cost of the work would 
be explained. But instead of explaining that the conditions 


were not the cause of the difference, Mr. EMDEN was | 


charged with being a getter-up of bogus claims for damages 
on account of the sewer. The only ground for the state- 


ment, it appears, was that Mr. EMDEN was consulted by two | 


residents in York Road, who asked him whether they had 
any claim for compensation against the Council for damages 
for losses arising from the delay in the execution of the 


works. He told them they had no claim whatever and had | 


no locus standi. It does not follow that because Mr. EMDEN 
is a member he is to believe that the County Council is 
infallible. It was proposed that the charge should be in- 
vestigated by a committee, but Mr. EMDEN wisely declined 
until he had obtained legal advice. We trust he will not 
be persuaded into a belief that no harm was meant. Evi- 
dently an effort was made to cast a stain on Mr. EMDEN’S 
character, and so cowardly an act should meet with due 
punishment. 


For the sake of architects in general, it is to be 
regretted that the action taken by the original architect of 
the hospital in Sydney was prematurely settled. Mr. 
Justice STEPHEN, who presided in the court, acknowledged 


his satisfaction, for there would be a difficulty in laying | 
down the law. The Judge did not think of architects who | 


have to conduct their practice with uncertainty through the 
want of definite decisions. The case was investigated by 
the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, when we 
gave a full history of it. It must suffice now to say that it 
was proposed to erect a hospital in Sydney as a sort of 
memorial of the visit of the present Duke of CopBure, 


that Mr. THomas Rowe was appointed architect after an | 


odd sort of competition, that the works went on until 


nearly 69,000/. had been expended, which meant the | 


sacrifice of all the funds, that the works were suspended 
because they could not be paid for, and that the building 
was not then sufficiently complete to receive a patient. 
The aid of the Assembly was invoked, and it was decided 
as a condition of granting money that another architect, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, should be appointed, in whose hands 
the building remains. Mr. Rowe was _ treated rather 
rigorously, and he brought the action to recover 5,250/. 
balance of account for -his services. He had been paid 
3,400. commission on the sum expended, but the 
claim was on an estimated outlay in addition of 
140,000/., less 1} per cent., as there was no supervision 
of works. After the first day’s trial the Judge recom- 
mended a settlement, and the following statement was 
agreed to :—“ Having regard to the fact, as stated by 
defendants’ counsel, that the completion of the hospital is 
being carried out, not by the defendants, but exclusively by 
the Government, and taking into consideration the expressed 
opinion of the Board that Mr. RoweE is entitled to some 
consideration, and that they are willing to refer his claim to 
the Government, and to recommend it to their favourable 
consideration, as well as to co-operate with him in any way 
that may be thought desirable, Mr. Rowe withdraws this 
action against the present defendants upon terms arranged.” 


Tue whole affair is a remarkable imbroglio. The 
Hospital Board appeared to be under the delusion that their 
balance at the bank was inexhaustible, for they.might have 
judged from seeing the progress of the new hospital that the 
sum originally provided for building was absurdly in- 


adequate. ’ Mr. Rowe likewise considered it was:not: his’ 
duty to inquire too curiously into financial matters. Nothing ' 


until the supplies came to an end. The first question to have * 
been decided was whether an architect is justified in claiming 
for plans that represent three or four times as much work as _ 


| was originally contemplated? It is assumed that as the: 


plans were retained, they were turned to account, but on 
that point Mr. KirkKpaTrick’s evidence should be con- 
sidered. He was one of the competitors, and he: main-: 
tained before the Assembly’s committee>that his design, 
which was rejected, could have been carried out for the. 
sum that was named by the Board, and we suppose he is. 


| endeavouring to carry out an hospital that will be cheap. , 


Then, again, by handing over the architect’s claim to the, 
Government, it may be supposed that some illegal action 
was done. But it is not uncommon for a capitalist, who is 
called in to supply funds for completing a building, to 
insist on the employment of another architect. By so 
doing is he going outside his rights? The Government of 
New South Wales acted in a similar way, and will have to 
pay for being cautious. The professional aspects of the. 
case are no less complicated. Mr. KrRKPATRICK probably . 
is considered to have acted disloyally. But if a competitor; 
believes his design deserved to be selected (and few men 


| whose designs are passed over can believe they have had: 


justice), is he afterwards to reject an opportunity ‘which 
would demonstrate that the judges were originally mistaken ?” 
The Judge could hardly be expected to deal with the latter” 


_ points, but his judgment could scarcely fail to throw some 


light on them, and for that reason it is to be regretted the 
proceedings in the Sydney court were also muddled. 


Tue Germans insist that their archeological institutes in 
foreign cities shall be educational, with the officers for 
teachers. Those of Athens and Rome are about to begin 
their labours for the session. In Athens Dr. DORPFELD, 
the principal secretary, will give weekly lectures on the 
buildings in the city, the Piraeus and Eleusis. Herr 
Wo ters, the second secretary, will conduct parties of 


| students in visits to the collections in Athens. In April an 


expedition through the Peloponnesus will be organised, and 


| probably other interesting districts will subsequently be 


visited. In Rome Herr PererseN will, in December, 
assume charge of students and lead them through the 
museums and ruins. Dr. HU.pen, the second secretary, 
will also guide excursions three times a week during 
November and December. From January until the end of 
March there will be bi-weekly studies of Latin inscriptions. 
In the Spring there will be excursions to Ostia, Palestrina, 
Tivoli and Corneto. Germans who visit Rome and Athens 
and take part in such brief but systematic courses, on their 
return will be far better informed than Englishmen who 
have to depend on the twaddle of ciceront. 


Tue military spirit in all countries has an affection 
for keeping things in a condition that would satisfy the 
sharpest sergeant. In Germany, where it is very strong, it 
sometimes comes into collision with archeology. A case ot 
the kind is about to occur in Strasburg. Most visitors to 
the cathedral, although they may not be satisfied with the 
detail of Erwin’s work, are sure to be impressed with the 
light and shade of many parts of the vast interior, where 
effects are seen which photography cannot adequately 
reproduce. The dim religious light dees not please the 
present rulers of the city, and it has been decreed that the 
windows are to undergo a cleansing by some chemical 
process, which will remove the most infinitesimal impedi- 
ment to the transmission of light. Science will be vindicated 
by the brilliancy which will follow, and the windows may 
appear like new productions out of Munich. But who can 
guarantee that much of the charm, mystery and beauty 
will not also be eliminated? If the authorities wish to 
show their efficiency let them puta stop to perpetual lectures 
upon the wonders of the famous clock and find out some- 
thing to make the irrepressible cock vanish into air, but for 
the sake of German art let them defend the windows from 
the chemists. 
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HEWELL GRANGE, BROMSGROVE. 
Messrs. BODLEY & GARNER, Architects. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HEWELL GRANGE, BROMSGROVE. 


CHURCH OF ST. COLUMBA, WANSTEAD. 


HE church of St. Columba, now in course of building 

_ at Wanstead Slip (Stratford, E.), is calculated to 
seat eight hundred people. It is a plain building faced 
externally with red brick, and having an internal arcade of 
the same material. The builders are Messrs. HoLLoway 
Bros., of Battersea, the architect Mr. E. P. Warren, of 
Westminster. A large contribution has been made from 
the Bishop of St. Albans fund towards the cost, which, 
when complete, will be about £6,000. 


TWO HOUSES AT MIDDLETON. 
HE houses shown in illustration are faced with Ruabon 
work in brick, bands, sills, &c., the stone being 
concentrated round the front entrance. The roof is covered 
with five colours of slates, small size, laid random, and 
blue ridging. The whole of the interior woodwork including 
mantels is yellow pine treated with transparent paint, which 
allows the grain of the wood to be still seen, and at the same 
time takes away the rawness of the wood. The upper portions 
of many of the windows are filled with stained-glass, the 
designs of which have been taken from local growth. Mr. 
RopertTson, of Middleton, was the builder; Mr. EpGar 
Woop the architect. 


ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, PRAGUE, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE opening meeting of the Association for the new session 
was held on Friday evening last, Mr. E. W. Mountford, 
president, in the chair. 
A hearty vote of thanks was passed to the retiring president, 
Mr. H. O. Cresswell. 
The annual report and balance-sheet were submitted and 
adopted, and a vote of thanks passed to the auditors. 


Medals and Prizes. 

The prize list was announced as follows :— 

LECTURE SIDE.—D/vision [Silver medal, T. E. Abbott ; 
bronze medal, G. B. Hoole; hon. mention, A. H. Allan. 
Division II, — Silver medal, C. de Gruchy; bronze medal, 
E. P. Wheeler; hon. mention, C. A. J. Sharman. D/vz- 
sion /]].—Silver medal, A. Stedman; bronze medal, A. G. 
Bewes ; hon. mention, H. C. Lander. Dzwiston 7V.—Silver 
medal, W. K. Shirley ; bronze medal, M. G. Pexhell ; hon. 
mention, F. H. Mercer. 

Measured Drawings Prize—value 5/. 5s.—T. F. Green. 

A. A. Medal—value 10/, 1os.—W. B. Dawson. 

Oliver Prize.—rst prize, A. J. Stratton; 2nd prize, A. J. 
Roddis. 

Travelling Studentship, James Brooks’s Prize, Architec- 
tural Union Company’s Prize, Discussion Section Prize, and 
Essay Prize not awarded. 

STUDIO SIDE—D/vision /.—1st prize, books, 1} guineas, 
T. F. Green ; 2nd prize, books, 1 guinea, T. E. Abbott ; hon. 
mention, A. M. Sinclair, L. Chuffery. D7vdsion /7.—1st prize, 
books, 1} guineas, C. A. J. Sharman; 2nd prize, books, 
I guinea, T. N. Dinwiddy; hon. mention, J. W. Hoult. C. de 
Gruchy. Division Z//.—Silver medal, C. C. Brewer; bronze 
medal, M. F. W. Bunney; hon. mention, J. P. Clark, P. F. 
Hockings. Division IV.—Silver medal, W. C. Waymouth ; 
bronze medal, A. E. Henderson ; hon. mention, A. T. Griffith. 


President's Adaress. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered his inaugural address, of 
which the following is an abstract :— 
_ Mr. Mountrorp said that the number of members was 
Increased last session by only four, but the small increase was 
due to the removal from the roll of a good many names of 
men who had ceased to be profitable members. Of the seventy- 
two new members fifty-two joined either the classes or the 
Studio. With regard to the classes, the attendances increased 
in each of the four divisions, excepting the first, in which there 
was a slight decrease. Most of the extra subjects also show 
improved attendance, especially the class for the study of 
quantities and the elementary water-colour class, the number of 
Students in the former having risen from sixteen to thirty-four, 
and in, the latter from nine to thirty-five. . In each division of 
the studio there is an increase of students, an increase more- 


over which would probably have been greater but for the very 
limited amount of space at disposal. This want of space has 
been a constant trouble to the committee, but so far their 
efforts to obtain larger and more suitable premises at a rental 
within their means have been quite unsuccessful. The class for 
modelling does not prove attractive. It is to be hoped that as 
time goes on the numbers will materially increase of those who 
work systematically through the whole four years’ course, taking 
up the classes of each division in turn, for it is only thus that 
the best results can be obtained from the course of instruction 
provided. The committee have still one cause for regret—the 
continued bad attendance at the ordinary meetings. Mr. 
Mountford expressed the hope that their efforts to make these 
meetings attractive will be appreciated, and that appreciation 
may be indicated by better attendance. 

For the present the project of starting workshops in which 
students might gain some general knowledge at least of the 
various crafts allied with architecture is under a cloud. The 
means to carry out this most important part of our scheme do 
not exist. While various moneyed philanthropists are wander- 
ing about London erecting libraries, museums, picture- galleries, 
&c., for the so-called working men and other comparatively 
affluent classes, no one is anxious to provide for the necessities 
of the poor architects. 

One of the features of last session was the attempt by the 
committee to incuce Messrs. Norman Shaw and T. G. Jackson 
to act as visitors to the studio, which resulted in a conference 
between the latter gentleman with some of his friends and the 
committee. Unfortunately, no good results followed, for while 
the committee had endeavoured to meet the views of Mr. Jack- 
son by making various alterations and omissions in the Brown 
Book of that year, in order to make it quite clear that the 
course of study is not intended merely to prepare men for 
passing the examinations of the R.I.B.A., that gentleman and 
his friends required still further assurances on the subject which 
the committee did not feel able to give. 

After a review of the book of essays entitled “ Architecture : 
a Profession or an Art?” Mr. Mountford next spoke about the 
Institute examinations. It seems clear that in many respects. 
the institution of the examinations must have beneficial results 
upon those who properly prepare for them, and at the worst it 
cannot do them much harm. The mere passing is certainly 
not a proof that a man is a thoroughly qualified architect, in 
whose hands the designing of buildings, both great and small, 
may be left with security, and if the public be led to think the 
reverse, then it will probably be bad for architecture. In one 
detail it has been improved recently, namely, in the regulation 
by which the subject for the “ design” is announced some few 
days before it has to be worked out. This is a step in the 
right direction, presuming that the design is supposed to be 
made under conditions approaching as nearly as possible to 
those of ordinary practice, for even an examiner himself would 
not sit down and make a sketch for a building at a moment’s 
notice, without any previous thought or preparation whatever. 
To examine in design at all is, of course, very difficult, if not 
impossible. It is not, however, difficult to test whether a man 
has arrived at a reasonable degree of proficiency in the design- 
ing of buildings, or whether he understands somewhat of 
mouldings and details generally ; but even this requires to be 
done much more carefully than at present. Ata late examina- 
tion the subject set was “A Country Inn;” and in six 
hours or thereabouts, the candidates were required to pro- 
duce plans of three floors, two elevations, a section, a block 
plan showing position of stables and some details. The whole 
thing is manifestly absurd. If drawings had been supplied, 
the candidates might perhaps have been able to trace them in 
the time, although this is not certain, but to make a satisfactory 
design and illustrate it by all the aforesaid drawings in the time 
allowed is a feat beyond any one’s capability, and the thing is 
altogether bad as encouraging merely rapid draughtsmanship 
rather than thoughtful design. Apart from this the subject 
seems quite ridiculous as a test of a man’s knowledge of 
architecture, and the condition requiring three floors made it 
funnier than it would have otherwise been. Until more time 
can be spared for the subject of design it appears cbvious that 
the only course is to set a subject that requires no time to be 
spent in planning, such as one bay of a large building or 
complete elevation of a small one to 3-inch scale, with simply 
as much of plans and sections as may be necessary to explain 
the construction, together with some of the principal mouldings 
drawn full size. This might fairly be done in the time allowed, 
previous notice of the subject having been given, and would be 
a far better test of a candidate’s power than requiring him to 
make an impossible number of }-inch scale drawings of some 
quite utilitarian building, of which the plan is the most 
important feature. This subject of design and the attaching of 
too great importance to the history of architecture seem to be 
the principal defects in the examinauon as an examination, 
and one comes to the conclusion that there is advantage to the 
students individually in the direction of their efforts to a 
definite end, that the subjects embraced by the examinations 
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include those most important for an architect to understand, 
and that without some such subject as the passing of the 
examination many men will not take the trouble to work at all 
on certain subjects which are more necessary to be known than 
interesting to learn, Should the preparation for the examina- 
tions prevent or deter a man from sketching and measuring 
existing buildings, or perfecting himself in drawing generally, 
then it is doing him harm. But a man of any industry or ability 
can do all this and still prepare for the examinations, and such 
preparation properly undertaken (cramming being avoided) will 
be of much use to him whatever the effects may be upon archi- 


tecture. An objection sometimes made against the examinations | 


is that they induce men to enter upon the calling of an architect 
who would not otherwise do so, and who have no special aptitude 
for it, in the belief that by passing the examinations they will 
have qualified themselves tor undertaking architectural work. 
In any case, however, there will always be numbers of so-called 
architects who in no way deserve the name, and it is very 
difficult to understand why some of them join our ranks. To 


the right man no work can possibly be more delightful than | 
But there is a tremendous amount of it | 
to be gone through before any degree of success can be looked | 


that of an architect. 


for, much drudgery and much consumption of the midnight 
oil, and toa man whose heart is not in his work this must 
induce not only weariness of the flesh, but of the spirit also. 
For these reasons no man should dream of becoming an 
architect unless he loves the work for its own sake, and looks 
for little reward beyond the pleasure to be derived from doing 
it to the very utmost of his ability. Few architects make 
money, even the incomes of the most successful being less 
than those of thousands of retail tradesmen, while titles and 
dignities are not for us. When a large public building is 
opened by Royalty, honours are showered upon all connected 


with it excepting the architect, whose name may or may not | 


appear in next day’s account of the ceremony along with those 
of the lesser officials. This is not as it should be or as it 


used to be; but it will not trouble the true architect, who has | 


had the delight of seeing the work grow under his hand from 
day to day, watching every moulding in the building as 
it is worked in the mason’s shed, and who regards the 
whole thing as a child of his own, and loves it accordingly. 
Supposing a young man to have made up his mind to be an 
architect come what may, and presuming therefore that he 
possesses the necessary enthusiasm and fondness for the work, 
to him he would say, never mind whether architecture be an 
art or a profession. Let them who concern themselves on the 
matter call it a trade if they will, that is no concern of yours. 
Your one and only aim must be to do your level best in what- 
ever work comes to you, putting the best that is in you into any 
building you may be fortunate enough to get, be it large or 
small. If buildings do not come at first, and they probably will 
not, take whatever may come, even though it be dilapidations, 
light and air cases or the much despised but quite necessary 
sanitary work. 
superfluous leisure—and what young architect just commencing 


practice has none ?—and even though he be unsuccessful time | e tl I 
| accomplishing this would be, he thougbt, to erect a suitable 


after time he should learn much from each failure, and pro- 
bably, if his heart fails not, will come in first eventually. The 
advantage to young architects in occasionally competing lies 
not only in the opportunity it affords them of improving them- 
selves in design, but in the study of existing buildings of the 


same kind; which is necessary if they desire to be successful. | 


Considerably more is learnt from a close inspection of one 


Competition is good practice for one with | 


building with a definite object in view, and knowing the par- | 


ticular points upon which information is desired, than from 
visiting half a dozen under ordinary circumstances. 


supposing the young architect to have failed at first, as of | 


course he will many times, he has still the opportunity of com- | 


paring his design with the successful one and noting the differ- | 


ing arrangement of plan and treatment of elevations. The 


whole system is said to be bad, and that architecture suffers in | 


consequence. Although bad buildings chosen in competition 
can be pointed out, there is no denying the fact that worse can 
be shown which are not the result of competition. Com- 
petitions in art matters are no new thing, having existed for 


centuries, and-often been the means of producing charming | 


work. In, the recent past they were open to much objection 
from the manner in which they were conducted, and of course 
.something remains to be desired in that respect yet. But 
taken altogether competitions are generally very fair now, and 
with professional referees of good reputation there is seldom 
‘much room for fault-finding with the decisions. Itisa different 
thing altogether when one hears of the designs sent in by a 
competitor being prepared under the direction of the referee 
‘and in his office. In all competitions each competing architect 
should have to formally declare that the design is his own, and 
that all the drawings have been made by himself and his 
ordinary ‘assistants and in his own office. 

Registration is a subject upon which much is being said just 
now. itis carrying professionalism a good deal further than 
the Institute even desires, and the pretence that registration 


Then, | 


has for its object the protection of the public is too shallow to 
deceive anyone. It would possibly give a certain standing to 
a great number of so-called architects who at present are with- 
out it, but this would be distinctly bad for art, and so far from 
protecting the public, would only deceive them by putting a 
hall mark upon spurious metal. Every architect of any 
reputation or ability objects to being registered ; it is only the 
man who has neither who desires to be branded as an architect 
lest the public should not otherwise recognise that he be one. 
Like all other forms of professionalism registration would, 
in endeavouring to improve the lot of the architect, be distinctly 
detrimental to architecture. The art of architecture, the 
greatest of all arts, may be in a bad way, but it is better than it 
was, and modern English work compares favourably with that 
in other countries. 1t would be very much better if the public 
were not, as a rule, utterly incapable of appreciating the differ- 
ence between good and bad work, but there are signs of improve- 
ment even in this respect. Without doubt there are architects 
capable of producing wo1k equal to anything ever donein this 
England ot ours, but they do not get the chance. One of the 
principal reasons for the inferior buildings one sees in every 
direction is the desire of those who pay tor them to have as 
much ornament as is possible for the money rather than good 
honest work. This is a difficulty which does not affect painters 
or sculptors to anything like the same extent, but even they 
have to pander to the public want of taste and make pictures 
or statues such as they would not do otherwise, but such as 
will sell. As the public taste improves so will architecture, 
sculpture and painting, and it is improving, though very slowly. 
So in time we may hope to arrive at a better state of things, and 
have more buildings of which the country may be proud, built 


| solidly, of the best materials, and enriched with the finest 


sculpture and paintings, for to produce noble buildings all the 
arts must work together. 


Mr. MacVicar Anderson proposed a vote of thanks to 


| the President, which was seconded by Mr. Searles-Wood. The 


vote was put by Mr. Anderson, and carried by acclamation. 


THE ANCIENT TOMBSTONES 
CHURCHYARD. 


MEETING of the landward heritors of the parish of 

Govan, Glasgow, has been held, at which Mr. W. G,. 
Black submitted a report. It stated that the churchyard had 
been brought into a very much better state of late years, and 
now presented a seemly and decent appearance. The attention 
of the heritors had been directed recently by Mr. Romilly 
Allen, F.S.A. Scot., to the very valuable stone monuments, pre- 
historic and early Christian, which the churchyard contained, 
and it was urged that they should provide a proper building for 
their protection. The committee instructed Mr. John Honey- 
man to visit the churchyard and report to the heritors. Mr. 
Honeyman concurred in Mr. Allen’s estimate of the value of 
the sculptured stones, and advised that means should be taken 
to insure their preservation. The most satisfactory way of 


IN GOVAN 


building for the whole collection, including the sarcophagus and 
the stones which were beside it. The building should be about 
35 feet by 16 feet inside, and would probably cost about 300/,, 
and a suitable site might be found for it at the south-east corner 
of the churchyard. A less expensive but much less satisfactory 
alternative would be to erect a “lie-to” shed for the stones 
adjoining the sarcophagus house, and extending northwards for 
about 20 feet ; for owing to the position of the graves the north 
end of the shed would be rather narrow, and the space too 
limited for the vroper display of the stones. In this case there 
should be numerous openings in the front of the shed filled in 
with wrought-iron grilles, through which the slabs could be 
seen, or the whole front might with advantage be of wrought- 
iron work. The cost of such a shed would probably be about 
120/. It was desirable that sufficient space should be provided 
to admit of the sarcophagus. the “long-backed” stones and 
some others being so placed that they might easily be examined 
on all sides. Most of the slabs could be arranged on end 
against the wall. The committee approved of the latter sug- 
gestion. The new church had not made any demands upon the 
heritors’ funds during the last four years, and its erection had 
proved, as was anticipated, a saving. On the other hand, the 
manse, which had always been an unsatisfactory building, had 
required very considerable expenditure, and would probably 
continue to require it. No assessment had been imposed since 
that payable on January 15, 1890, of 1s. 6d. in the 1/, There 
was only now a sum of 18/. 16s. Id. in hand, and the com- 
mittee recommended the imposition of 1s. sterling per 14, Scots 
of old valuation, payable on December 1, 1893, for the repair 
and maintenance of church, manse and graveyard, and any 
other purpose for which the heritors were legally assessable 
and of a voluntary assessment of 6d. sterling per 1/. Scots for 
the better preservation of the sculptured stones in the church- 
yard. 
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ST. MARY’S CHURCH, HOWTH. 


URING the visit of the members of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland to the ruins known as “The 
Abbey ” at Howth, county Dublin, and the “ College,” which is 
now occupied by fishermen, an address was given by Mr. 
Robert Cochrane, the honorary secretary. Hesaid that the scribe 
who conferred the title of saint on Nessan of Ireland’s Eye 
without canonical authorisation, seemed to have been actuated 
by motives’ similar to those of the nomenclator who first 
described the church of St. Mary at Howth as an abbey. 
There was no warrant for either designation. 
standing in Howth showed no evidence of the existence at any 
time of the usual and necessary conventual buildings which, 
attached to and grouped around the church, constituted the 
Medizeval ecclesiastical edifice called an abbey when presided 
over by an abbot. In England the term abbey was used 
exclusively to denote a building governed by an abbot, but in 
Ireland many of the monastic houses of other Orders, such as 
Franciscans and Dominicans, were styled abbeys, and it 
became at once apparent that the term priory or monastery for 
such houses would be more appropriate. It did not appear 
that the church at Howth had attached to it any of the regular 
clergy. If it had been so occupied the circumstance would 
have been recorded in the annals of the particular Order to 
which it belonged, but the name was omitted from the lists of 
houses of all the numerous Orders established in the country. 
Both structural and historical evidence combined to prove that 
the name abbey as applied to it was a misnomer. As regards 
the church itself the remains showed that it consisted of two 
aisles, one of which appeared to be the older—that to the 


south, which measured 95 feet in length internally, including | 


the eastern portion now undefined, which was used as a 
chancel ; the width of the south aisle was 18 feet 2 inches at 
the western end and 17 feet ro inches at the eastend. The 
northern aisle measured 84 feet 5 inches inlength, and was 16 feet 
3 inches in breadth at the west end and 17 feet 6 inches at the 
eastern end. The aisles were divided from each other by an 
arcade of six arches, carried on piers 2 feet 7 inches in width; the 
total width of the church measured across both aisles was 
37 feet 2 inches at the western end and 38 feet at the eastern 
end. It was highly probable that the original structure had the 
bell turret formed directly over the porch, which, he should say, 
contained only one bell, and the present bell turret was built 
afterwards to make room for the additional and perhaps larger 
bells provided at a later period. An investigation of the 
character of the masonry forming the bell-cot and the base of 
the tower would show that the base presented the appearance 


of weathering and altogether an older type of masonry, while | 


the upper portion was well preserved and close-jointed, and 
decidedly clearer in aspect, and the contrast was so great as to 


lead to the inevitable conclusion that the work in the bell-cot 


was much later than the work inthe base. Having givena 
number of other details as to the building, Mr. Cochrane said 
this interesting ruin presented evidence of many transforma- 
tions—at least four or five. The oldest portion was at the base 
of the belfry tower. It was clearly of the eleventh century, 
and might fairly claim to be part of the original structure said 
to have been founded here by Sitric the Dane, in A.D. 1042. 
The masonry of the base, notwithstanding the insertion of later 
stones, possesses all the characteristics of that period, and was 
still the best specimen of mason’s work in the building, and 
clearly indicated that it belonged to the period preceding that 
at which cut-stone dressings were introduced. | The Danish 
foundation was no doubt a small building,’ and was probably 
about two-thirds of the length of the south aisle, extending 
from the west as far as the first four arches, and up to the space 
indicated as belonging to the later chancel. 


and this was, doubtless, of the thirteenth century, which was 
recorded as the period at which the prebendal church was 
moved from Ireland’s Eye to the mainland. The windows of 
the south wall, of which only the sills now remained, 
were probably of that period, and, fortunately, there was 
still in the ruin, but not 2 sz/zz, one window of that period, that 
was the two-light Early English window now placed over the 
western entrance. This window, though clearly of the thir- 
teenth century, was not placed in its present position until the 
last roof was placed on the church, probably in the sixteenth 
century. It was likely that the aisle was added some time in 
the fourteenth century, when the present chancel window was 
inserted. The second pier from the west end fell in 1884, 
and was rebuilt, he believed, under the superintendence of the 
officers appointed under the Act of 1869. The marks of the 


different roofs that covered the building were still observable in | 


the gables. First there was the roof over the church which 
constituted the south aisle ; second, the north aisle when built 
was covered with a separate roof parallel to the original one, 
with a gutter or valley between ; third, the two separate roofs 
were taken off, and both aisles were included in one span ; and 
fourth, a new roof with a higher pitch was put on, and the 


The church now | 


The early church | 
was added to by an addition of that part forming the chancel, | 


gables were raised sufficiently high to suit the altered pitch, the 
additional masonry being still observable, as well as the lines 
of the different roofs. With regard to the college, Mr. Cochrane 
said there were few architectural features in this building, but 
such as existed were of the later period of the Perpendicular 
style; the most marked was the doorway leading from -the 
church premises, now blocked up, and only visible from an 
adjoining barn.. Having described the character of the apart- 
ments, &c., he went on to say that Medizval clergy-houses, 
though not unusual in England, were very rare in Ireland. 
The term ‘ college” was unusual, and they would not expect it 
without some reason ; there was nothing to explain its applica- 
tion, but if the term “ abbey ” were applied to dignify a church 


| finer than its neighbours, the term “college” might have sug- 


gested itself as suitable to describe the officiating canon’s house, 
much better constructed than any near it. 


IRISH FORESTS. 


RAVELLERS in Ireland are always surprised by the 
scarcity of trees, by which in some parts what might be 
beautiful landscapes appear as dreary prospects. There is 
evidence enough that at one time the forests were extensive and 
numerous. Many place names which now appear inapt must 
have been adopted when the number of trees was a character- 
istic of the land. The destruction of trees was in some parts 
rendered nécessary in order to deprive outlaws of shelter. The 
large export of timber was another cause, and in some. places 
the trees were removed because the land was needed for agri- 
culture. In the new last number of the Journal of the Royal 
Society of Antiguaries of Ireland there is an interesting paper 


| by Mr. T. P. Lefanu on “The Royal Forest of Glencree,” 


from which we take the following remarks on forests and forest 
life in Ireland :— 

Even so early as the eleventh century the Irish oak forests 
were well known, as is shown by the request said to have been 
made by William Rufus for Irish oak for the building of 
Westminster Hall; and Giraldus Cambrensis complains that 
Ireland in his time had excess of wood and very little open 
ground. 

In the time of Henry II. and his sons the passion of the 
Norman kings for the chase reached its height. The cruel 
forest laws of the Conqueror were still maintained in full force ; 
and, not content with the protection thus afforded the beasts of 
the forest in the demesne lands of the Crown, his successors 
claimed and exercised the right of afforesting lands in the 
possession of some of the most powerful of their subjects. 

The forest laws, indeed, formed one of the burning political 
questions of the day. This being so, it is not surprising to find 
that as soon as a firm footing had been established in [reland, 
a royal forest was formed in that country. For this purpose 


| the woods of Wicklow, and especially those parts of them lying 


| 


nearest to Dublin, were peculiarly suited, both by nature and 
situation. 

These woods, like others in Ireland, consisted principally 
of oak trees. Sir George Carew, in a letter to Burleigh in the 
year 1590, notices the want of elm planks in Ireland; and as 
an inducement towards the establishment of shipbuilding in 
the North, at the time of the plantation of James I., it is 
mentioned that fir poles for masts can easily be sbtained from 
Scotland. Elm, fir and ash, of course, grew in various parts 
of Ireland, but to nothing like the same extent as oak. 

These oak trees afforded a considerable supply of food for 
wild animals ; while the holly (which, in the absence of most 
of the evergreens we now know, held so important a place in 
the forest that a special penalty of 20s. was laid down for its 
destruction) gives its name to the neighbouring valley of Glen- 
cullen, and the great hollies by the Powerscourt Waterfall are, 
perhaps, the Hneal descendants of the primzval wood. 

Accordingly we find that a large portion of these woods was 
set apart as a forest, in the legal acceptation of the term, and 
brought under the operation of the forest laws, as may be seen 
by the license granted by Henry III. in 1229 to Luke, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, for the deafforestation of certain lands of 
that See. But the portion more especially set apart as a royal 
park was the valley of Glencree; and indeed it must have 
formed a beautiful park when clothed in dense wood stretching 
along by Ballyross and the steep hillsides of Crone, away up 
to the bald crest of Malin, and the black, peaty moorland of 
Tonduff; diversified by the lighter green of the birches of 
Bahanagh and the hazels of Ballicoyle, and broken here and 
there by the grey rocks of Ballyreagh, the green glade of Cloon, 
the foaming torrent of Aska Bawn, flashing down to the river 
forks of Ballylerane or the white head of Knockbawn rising 
above the oaks of Lackandarragh. 

The picture of the forest thus gathered from the names of 
places in and around the valley is- borne out by the descrip- 
tions given by Holinshed and Spenser, who tell us that the 
glens of Wicklow were full of great and mighty trees on the 
sides of the hills (the tops presumably being. bare, as in the 
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case of Malin and Tonduff), but that the mountain forests were 
interspersed with many goodly valleys, fit for fair habitations ; 
and it is evident that what was true of the more southern glens 
in their time must have been true of Glencree and the surround- 
ing hills before the native wood had been destroyed, for it is 
perfectly clear that a royal park could not have existed, even 
in name, if its woodlands formed but a portion of an unbroken 
forest, stretching. away for twenty miles and more into a 
hostile, or at least ill-affected country. 

In 1244 eighty deer were sent from the royal forest at 
Chester to stock the king’s park at Glencree; and it is hardly 
likely that this trouble and expense would have been incurred 
had there been no natural or artificial boundary to prevent 
them wandering away to feed some hungry outlaw in Glen- 
dalough or Glenmalure. 

In this connection it may be noted that the boundary of 
the Powerscourt estate and the county runs along tbe top of 
the ridge which forms the northern boundary of the valley. 

That the herd did not wander away, but was preserved and 
maintained, is shown by a present of twelve fallow deer from 
this forest, bestowed by the king in 1296 on Eustace le Poer, 
possibly for his demesne lands of Slefto, for which he subse- 
quently obtained a grant of free chase. This royal present 
marks the importance of Eustace le Poer, who was a man of 
note and a member of the Parliament of 1295, and became the 
ancestor of the Powers of Curraghmore and the Earls of 
Tyrone. 

The existence of some kind of enclosure is confirmed by the 
frequent allusions to the king’s park at Glencree—a park, in 
the strict signification of the term, being distinguished from a 
forest of chase by the fact of its being enclosed. 

The abbot and monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, found 
this forest, lying as it did hard by their possessions of Kilternan 
and Glencullen, a temptation too strong to be resisted. It 
appears from the chartulary of the abbey that in 1291 the 
abbot was attached and accused of having been in the habit of 
hunting in the forest of our lord the king in Glencree, with 
nets and other engines and with greyhounds, and of taking 
wild beasts and working his will with them to the great injury 
of our lord the king. If /eforari7 is rightly translated “grey- 
hounds,” this also would seem to point to some extent of open 
ground within the forest. 

As time went on the royal passion for the chase began to 
wane, checked by the growing power of the subject. The value 
of the oak woods of Ireland had already been recognised, and 
besides there were many inconveniences attaching to these Irish 
forests. 

These inconveniences were more fully realised. and more 
systematically dealt with in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; but 
the same causes which led to the ultimate destruction of the 
Irish forests must, in very early times, have influenced the 
minds of all who dwelt on their borders. 

It may therefore be worth while to glance briefly at these 
‘causes and their operation, more particularly as regards the 
great woods of Wicklow, of which the forest of Glencree formed 
an outlying portion. 

In the first place, the apparently inexhaustible extent of the 
{rish woods led to reckless destruction of timber. By the time 
of Queen Elizabeth the English pale, so far from being ham- 
pered by an excess of wood, had become too bare, and turf and 
<oal was the principal fuel of the inhabitants. At this time the 
value of the oak on the forfeited lands in Munster was pressed 
on the notice of the Government and the appointment of a chief 
forester suggested ; but it was not till the reign of James I. that 
serious attention was directed to the matter. 

In 1608 Sir Arthur Chichester reported that the woods of 
Shillelagh were sufficient for the king’s ships for twenty years. 

Philip Cottingham, who was sent over from England in 
August of the same year to report on timber for the navy, 
appears to have found an abundant supply in Munster 
(whither he was sent with a letter to the president), as in the 
following year he was ordered to send 56 tons up the Thames 
as a specimen. 

Among the concordatums for extraordinary service in this 
year is an entry of a payment to Philip Cottingham, of London, 
<arpenter, for money disbursed by him for hewing and carriage 
of timber wrought for His Majesty’s service in the woods of 
Kilbarro and Kilcorran in the county of Waterford, 712. 3s. 43d. 
Cottingham was subsequently to inspect the great woods of 
Connaught, where fifteen years later Captain Duffield proposed 
to establish shipbuilding. 

In 1611 nearly 20,000 trees in Cork and Waterford were 
marked for the king’s use, including 3,450 trees on the Cork 
river, and in the same year 4oc trees were marked in Wexford. 

At Dundaniel, in the county of Cork, the East India 
Company established shipbuilding, for which, in 1613, they 
craved protection against “all ill-disposed Irish.” 

At these works they built themselves ships, one cf 400 and 
another of 500 tons burden, and here they used also to provide 
themselves with wood for their voyages. 

In Ulster, too, there were great woods, notably those of 


Glanconkeyne and Killetragh (the timber of which, it was said, 
might compare with any in His Majesty’s dominions), which are 
specifically mentioned in the articles concerning King James’s 
plantation. 

The attention of the planters was at once directed to these 
woods, and in July 1611 we find over 1co men employed felling 
and carrying timber for the town of Coleraine, and 2,900 trees 
felled and squared by fourteen carpenters in the precinct of 
Clogher. The total value of the timber cut by the planters 
amounted to upwards of 53,00c0/.; while one of the London 
agents, John Rowley by name, made great havoc by trading in 
pipe-staves, contrary to the articles of agreement, which pro- 
vided that the woods granted for the furtherance of the planta- 
tion were not to be used for commercial purposes. 

This trade in pipe-staves and cloven ware appears from 
many notices in the State Papers to have been one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the destruction of the woods; even small, 
crooked and shrubby trees could be used. The cost of the 
pipe-staves in Ireland was only 4os. to 45s. a thousand, and the 
trade was found so profitable that it could not be stepped, even 
by repeated proclamations. 

At the time Sir Arthur Chichester made his report, already 
alluded to, on the woods of Shillelagh, they had just been sold 
for this very purpose to an Englishman. 

There was also a trade in oak bark, as is shown by an Act 
proposed in the year 1612 against the barking of standing oak, 
and oak planks were very valuable. 

About this time the English Government awoke to the 
destruction caused by the exportation of timber and its waste 
in minor uses, and the Lords of the Council gave orders, in 1600, 
that the timber growing in the king’s woods should be reserved 
for building and repairing the king’s ships, and in the following 
year (1610) instructions were issued to the Lord Deputy that 
the woods should be surveyed, and in some way reserved to the 
king’s use, as otherwise the woods near the sea would be 
destroyed owing to the good rent derived therefrom. 

The appointment of a commission for a similar purpose in 
1622 shows that this waste had not then been checked, and as 
it was continued by the grantees of lands under the Crom- 
wellian and Williamite settlements, and as no steps appear to 
have been taken for replanting, it is not surprising to learn that 
timber, in which there was in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century a profitable trade with England, Scotland, 
and Spain (although even by that time the woods of Leinster, 
except those of Wicklow, had been for the most part cut down), 
formed by the end of the century one of the principal imports 
of the country. 

But the rapid disappearance of the woods of Ireland is not 
to be attributed solely to misdirected commercial enterprise. 
There were other causes at work, even in places to which the 
English speculators had not yet penetrated, and measures were 
in many cases deliberately taken by the Government for the 
destruction of the forests. 

A cursory glance at the State Papers of Elizabeth will show 
that these woods formed the strongholds of the queen’s 
enemies, and that the forest fastnesses, more especially those 
of Glanconkeyne in the north, from which the Irish “ wood 
kernes” afterwards harassed the Londoners’ plantation, 
Shillelagh, the principal abiding of Feagh M‘Hugh O’Byrne, in 
the east, and Arlo, made famous by Spenser, in the south, 
formed so many centres of resistance to English rule. Indeed, 
it would appear that the question of the best method of dealing 
with these fastnesses was the principal problem which pre- 
sented itself to those in command of the queen’s forces in 
Ireland. 

The State Papers are full of interesting indications of the 
wild life of those men, on their keeping in the woods and the 
difficulties of attacking them, and the woods are pithily 
described from the English standpoint as “a shelter for all ill- 
disposed” and “the seat and nursery of rebellion.” 

Various methods were suggested for the destruction of these 
woods—among others the cutting of ways 100 yards wide 
through them—and in some cases soldiers as well as labourers 
were set to work cutting and burning, but a more profitable 
and rapid way of removing them was proposed in 1610 by a 
Mr. Tokefield, and adopted some years later by Sir Richard 
Moryson, president of Munster, in the south, and Sir T. Philips 
in the north, when the suppression of the leading rebels per- 
mitted the establishment of ironworks at various points 
throughout the four provinces. Such works were, for example, 
established by the Earl of Cork at several places in that county ; 
by Sir Charles Coote in Leitrim and Roscommon, and also at 
Mountrath ; by Lord Londonderry and Sir John Dunbar in 
Ulster, and by Lord Ely at Mountmellick. 

It must be remembered that at this time the smelting of 
iron was carried out entirely with wood charcoal, and conse- 
quently entailed the destruction of a vast number of trees, for 
although James I. granted patents to ironmasters in various 
parts of the kingdom for using pit ccal in the manufacture ot 
iron, there were many obstacles to its introduction which had 
not yet been overcome. 
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The woods of Wicklow and Wexford, however, appear to 
have been little used, if at all, for this purpose. » Even so late 
as 1654, as appears from entries in a civil establishment book 
of that date, there was a regularly organised forest department 
for these counties, consisting of 2 woodreeve, who received a | 
salary of 100/. per annum, four assistants at 26/., and a clerk 
at 20/. There was also a similar but smaller establishment for 
the counties of Carlow and Kildare. 


LACK OF ORIGINALITY IN AMERICAN 
ARCHITEC7TURE.* 


HERE has been great annoyance to the lovers of architec- 
ture from the recent instances of copying on a large | 
scale. The mockers have mocked, but the citizens who are | 
hoping against hope for signs of life in our fine art of building | 
have been scandalised in the literal sense of the word. It has | 
been a trouble to many that in our recent American architec- | 
ture a whole building, or a large and showy member of a 
building, should have been so closely copied from some fine | 
old structure in Europe that it is easy of recognition. But | 
those who are greatly exercised about this should not need to | 
be told that such close copying has long been the rule in | 
details. For what purpose are used those large photographs 
of small details of which every architect has as many as he 
can afford? Are they supposed to be for artistical stimulus | 
only and the free converse of the modern designer’s mind with | 
the great designs of the past? There may be some offices | 
where this is indeed their chief use. But one need hardly fear | 
contradiction in saying that in the majority of cases they are 
used for simple copying. Either the photograph is handed to 
the draughtsman with instructions to rearrange the scrolls—a 
Renaissance panel of scrollwork being assumed—so that that | 
design, which was made for a surface twice as broad as high, | 
will fit one a little more nearly square; or to alter the leafage 
around the cartouche—a Louis XV. pier-ornament being 
assumed—so that they will not cost so much to cut; or to 
make the capital thicker at the neck-moulding—a Gothic 
column being assumed—so that it will better fit the modern | 
Romanesque style of the porch. Either this, or else the 
photograph is simply handed to the stone-carver, with orders 
¢o carve two like that and two differing slightly—so and so. 

Mr. Hamerton says of the French nobles before the 
Revolution that the compulsory and unpaid labour of the | 
peasants was regarded by them as a natural force to be 
made the most of, like wind or a stream of water. Ericsson’s 
invention of the screw-propeller and Whitney’s cotton-gin 
were simply appropriated by the public without reward to 
the inventors. In like manner, the fine decorative work 
of our predecessors in the artistic life is considered common 
property. No man need be ashamed or need hesitate to make 
the carvings and the inlayings and the paintings of the past | 
his own so far as their spirit and their individuality is con- 
<erned. It is not many days since one of the more artistic, | 
and also one of the most successful, of the younger New York 
architects, hearing the complaints of a more naive critic in a 
€ase of very visible “conveying,” said very naturally and 
simply that he thought that none of the architects now | 
€xpected to get up new designs for ornament ; that all simply 
took what they wanted. It is not many months since one of 
dur leading artists in decoration, setting his draughtsman to | 
copying, not photographs, but the simple, cheap and widely- 
known prints of Art four Tous, said, half to himself, that there | 
was nothing new under the sun ; the inference being that he | 
thought it better to do his taking openly than to make believe | 
invent. 

It is not asserted here that this habit is quite so universal | 
as the architect cited above seemed to think. It is not 
asserted that there is any moral wrong done. What is 
asserted is that there has been for many years a deliberate | 
taking of ancient details of all sorts and a fitting of them into | 
modern buildings with greater or less skill, and that no one 
Ought to be surprised at the growth of the habit into the taking | 
of whole towers, whole gable ends, whole edifices. In fact | 
there is surprise in this case merely because few persons know | 
the carved, the inlaid and the painted ornaments, while many | 
Know the general aspect of a famous old building in a famous 
European city. 

“But, morally wrong or not, artistically this is a very 
dreadful state of things. What is the remedy?” There is no | 
remedy. The architects will give their clients what their 
clients will consent to receive. Their clients ask for a certain | 
Spirit, a certain comeliness, a certain approach to beauty in the | 
resulting structure ; but what client ever asked for originality ? 
The architects will give their clients what their clients will 
consent to receive, because architects are not artists in the 
usual sense, but professional advisers ; because the business of | 


* An essay by Mr. Russell Sturgis, M.A,, Ph.D., published in 
the Engineering Magazine for October. 


| to any form or fashion of fine art. 
| spend, judiciously and wisely, perhaps a million dollars a year 
| of other people’s money in the erection of important and per- 


| disaffect his client. 


| down ; 


| such as must be experienced 


the architect is grown to be a great: fiduciary, money-spending, 
administering profession, liberally paid, as all money-spending 
and administering professions will always be. A painter, even 
a painter who loves money and lives with rich people, will not 
knowingly sacrifice his pictures to his purse. If he does, his 
fall is rapid, and his place as an artist knows him no 
more. A painter’s art is much to him, is almost everything to 
him, even if it is but a poor little staggering art that he is 
master of. But an architect need not have any such devotion 
An architect is employed to 


manent structures—skilfully planned, carefully built, money- 
making structures. In doing this he earns a very handsome 
income, and this he earns, not as an artist, but as an organiser 
and director of labour, and the payer-out of large sums of 
money. If he is an artist, or if he cares to use the services of 
artists, that is secondary. If he thinks his employers generally 
want something artistic, or that he will be more largely em- 
ployed by offering something artistic, well and good. He will 
give his clients what they will consent to receive. But this fact 
must never be lost sight of, that it is a terrible expense to him 
to have to furnish something artistic, and that to select it ready 


| made, if it is positively called for, is the simplest and easiest 


way, and saves him very heavy outlay. 

For what is it that determines an architect’s compensation ? 
The amount of the money expended on the building. And what 
is it that makes up the greater part of an architect’s expenses, 
and determines the outgoes which must be subtracted from the 
income? The employment of high-paid draughtsmen. And 
what is the most precious and the rarest commodity of all in a 
busy office? The architect’s own time. Now, then, to allow a 
good draughtsman, earning seven dollars a day, to spend a week 
elaborating a fine original design for a panel, which design will 
not be any better abstractly, as a separate work of art, than one 
of which a good photograph is at hand—to allow such extrava- 
gance as that would bea poor sort of “business.” Still less 


| would it be business-like for the pressed and busy architect 


himself to spend his time over the design; indeed, he could 
never do it. The man who.has to meet employers and con- 
tractors ‘all day, and fly off on a superintending trip by rail 
before night and dine em route or in strange. hotels on his 
arrival, is not in the mood of mind to bea fine designer. De- 
signing requires a calm and receptive mind, neither fatigued nor 
asleep for want of occupation ; designing requires some con- 
secutiveness of thought and must not be broken in upon every 
few moments. Designing of ornament for a building requires 
a large knowledge of the building, its requirements, its pos- 
sibilities, of what it is to be as a whole, and therefore the 
designer must be well up the ladder, a high-paid and confidential 
assistant, if not the chief himself. But designing done according 
to all these principles, and up to the mark of fitness, of merit 
and of originality, will not pay. How should it pay? The 
architect’s commission will not be increased one dollar by all 
the beauty and novelty presumable in his original design. If 
his panel costs more to carve than the conveyed one would have 
cost, he will get a larger commission by that fact, but he will 
If his panel costs less? Well, if he must 
make a panel to cost less, and by so doing cut his commission 
if this cannot be avoided, let him at least not take the 
trouble of making a new design under such untoward circum- 
stances as these. 

These considerations apply especially to decorative sculp- 
ture and other ornamental detail, but there is a way in which 
they apply as well to the general design of buildings. Let it be 
clearly understood that time must not be spent unduly upon 
the plans, and the whole situation explains itself. Here isa 
set of drawings under way ; considerations arise which seem to 
call for several days’ careful thought over possible modifications 
and a week’s work in altering the drawings, the five or six 
ground-plans, the four elevations, the two sections, the two or 
three partial sections, the diagrams of flues and of drainage. 


| But a week’s extra work on the drawings means perhaps 


200 dols. sunk in the pay-roll alone. ‘But three days’ careful 
thought on the part of the chief himself means something that 
he cannot possibly give just now. If the stairways and halls 
must be changed, let the draughtsman in charge of the job alter 
the plans as best he can, but at all events avoid any changes in 
the exterior. And the chief, who alone has been instructed by 
the owner as to the new requirements, it may be, having given 
his orders to his assistant, flies out of town by the fast train, 
busily annotating a specification as the train bears him onward, 
or even laying out the plan of some newly-proposed structure. 
The result is, even in costly, elegant and much admired build- 


| ings, a mass of anomalies: dark halls, which might have had 


window light if thought had been given to them: stairs of 
undue steepness ; halls with insufficient access and exit ; and, 
most of all, a lack of thoughtful designing in the interiors 
and carefully noted in many 
generality of the evil can be 
This, indeed, is the crying fault of our late 


buildings before the extent and 
appreciated. 
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nineteenth-century buildings, a lack of any intelligent artistical 
treatment within. The facade may be elaborated, but 
once past the entrance doorway, and all signs of care vanish 
together, and it appears that only the most elementary planning 
has been given to the rooms and corridors, stairs and lobbies. 
The owner and employer helps toward this neglect because he 
fancies that he understands the plans, and having once approved 
them, thinks of them no more. But not one employer in a 
hundred; be it a committee or be he a bank president ora 
family man proposing a family house, really understands the 
plans. That the fireplace is to be in such a wall, the windows 
facing in such a direction and the door to the hall in such a 
corner, he knows, but what will be the effect, im convenience or 
in architectural comeliness of these dispositions, he does not 
know at all. So, while he prides himself on the minuteness of 
his directions and the thoroughness of his supervision in even 
the smallest details, the large considerations of the organisation 
and harmony of his interior pass him, almost wholly unthought 
of. The owner cannot see the future structure; it is the 
architect who must see it if it is to come into existence as it is 
wanted, and he seldom has the time to see it clearly, or to 
look at it in his mind’s eye long enough to recognise all its 
features. 

Originality of design is more easily got for the general 
masses than for the details, because the necessary accommoda- 
tions of the house positively command an outline and a 
grouping which cannot be taken ready-made from an ancient 
structure. But this originality is not especially tempting to 
the designer himself or to the spectator ; not the designer him- 
self, because he does not and thinks he cannot take time enough 
to work his design out into harmony and completeness ; not to 
the looker-on, who finds the new structure odd enough and 
novel enough, but noways charming. And therefore, when 
the chance offers of taking an ancient and beautiful building 
and copying it; when that can be done the architect may well 
feel a certain relief in the beautiful, thoughtful, purposeless 
work which his draugbtsmen are copying, and the student of 
the finished building may well be pleased and soothed until 
somebody tells him that this is a copy, and then he complains 
aloud. ° 

Originality in architectural design is not for him who seeks 
it eagerly for its own sake; it is for him who considers his 
problem patiently for days or for moments only until the right 
inspiration comes to him. Neither the faithful following of a 
well-known style nor the rejection and disregard of all esta- 
blished styles can help very much in the search for originality ; 
nor yet can either such acceptance or such rejection seriously 
hinder. A designer may be tied down to a style as closely as 
was Burges at Cardiff Castle or Viollet-le-Duc at Pierrefonds 
—tied hand and foot to tradition—and yet may be original. A 
designer may disregard all known styles of architecture as 
freely as he who builds a log-cabin in the woods, and yet may 
show an absence of all power of original design. And the 
lack of originality visible in our American work of these latter 
days is not caused by the absence of any accepted style in which 
all may work, though to have one would help us; it is not 
caused by any unusual rarity of the artistical gift—there is a 
great deal of that running to waste ; it comes.simply of want of 
thought. It does not pay to give time and thought; it does 
not hurt the architect much not to give time and thought, that 
is, to his design; and therefore thought is not given, time is 
not allowed ; prompt decision, business-like despatch are the 
qualities desired in an architect’s office as in a mercantile 
house ; and the plans are made, the specifications written, the 
contracts drawn up, the superintendence followed up— all 
according to the most approved business habits of the day. 
Design alone must needs suffer, and originality, as the true 
essence of design, must needs remain unregarded. 


NOTES ON ANCIENT TEMPLE 
ARCHITECTURE.” 


ERODOTUS tells us the stones of the Pyramids were 
elevated with a machine made of skort pieces of timber. 
This description answers to the tilting process, and that they 
blocked up after each tilt—a slow but sure method. By the 
same process the blocks could be taken sideways to their 
destination. The inclined gallery leading up to the king’s 
chamber has a ledge of stone projecting out about 24 by 4o 
inches high on each side. In the top of this projection are 
holes at regular intervals, evidently chock holes to block up 
after the granite blocks of the chamber and for taking up the 
sarcophagus. The Sphinx is carved from rock left in position 
when excavating for a place to set the Pyramids. The strati- 
fication of the rock shows across the body and face. 
Luxor.—At the temple of Luxor they have recently un- 
covered, at the bottom of the grand colonnade, a carving show- 
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ing a horseman following a chariot, which is the only instance 
of the picturing of a horseman in all Egyptian hieroglyphic. 
writing. The two obelisks of this place (one of which is now 
in Paris) are the finest in the world, and the carving, after 
3,300 years, is as sharp and,well defined as when made, They 
are of grey granite, highly polished. 

The temple of Medinet Habu has sandstone girders, 24 by 
30 inches, and 15 feet long from column to column. The 
underside of these girders has fallen out in the form of an 
ellipse, showing the effort of Nature in long ages to rid herself 
of surplus material. The remaining part has not broken in 
two, but forms an elliptic arch. i 

The tombs of the kings are long tunnels, driven in on a 
stratum of argillaceous schist. As the strata are somewhat, 
distorted, the floor of the tunnel was driven to keep in this 
schist, as the adjoining rock could not be used ; hence the 
irregularities of the floor. This argillaceous schist, being very 
porous, has absorbed a large quantity of the paint employed in 
the picttires with which the walls are decorated—a fact which 
accounts for the almost perfect retention of the colour after 
3,300 years. 

The pink granite (syenite) statue of Rameses the Great 
sitting on his royal chair was destroyed by fire and water by 
Cambyses, who could not break it in any other way. The 
broken statue now lies on its face. It is 21 feet across 
shoulders, and originally was 60 feet high and weighed 850 
tons. It isa perfect piece of Egyptian sculpture and brightly 
polished. This was the masterpiece of the old world, and 
nothing like it has been attempted since. 

Edjou.—Some of the sandstone columns of this temple are. 
enamelled in white. This enamel is so firmly laid on that it 
cannot be separated by breaking. 

Phile.—I\nto the walls of the temple of Philze is built a large 
boulder, which has been surfaced off, and on this the deed of 
presentation of the island to the priests of Isis, by Ptolemy II., 
was inscribed. The templeis in ruins, but the deed is pertectly 
preserved. 

Syenite Quarries at Assouan.—The only place in the East 
where syenite, or pink granite, is found in quantity is at 
Assouan, and from this quarry came the columns of the Greek 
and Romantemples at Constantinople, Rome and Baalbec. To get 
the proper idea of the size of this quarry, which has been drawn 
upon for material by all ages, it is best to ascend to its highest 
point, and to bear in mind that the sands of the desert have 
covered its greater portion in later years. Near the top of the 
quarry is an opening containing a monolith 12 feet square and 
100 feet long, detached and raised up, but not removed. In 
the long after years from the time it was detached the attempt 
has been made to break the monolith in two by cutting a 
groove around it, but the brains and hands of the masters who 
detached and raised it were not there, and the trial of simply 
breaking it was a failure. The quarrying of one of these 
monoliths was a work of time. The top of the quarry having 
been dressed off, the outline of the monolith was laid off. 
Around this outline a channel about 2 feet wide was chiselled 
and broken out to the depth of the monolith. This channel 
was cut with a gouge or half-round chisel, about } inch wide. 
A groove 6 inches deep was cuton each side of the channel, 
and the granite broken out between the two grooves, The 
chisel marks left on the side face of the quarry vary, but are 
about 6 inches high or deep. Some of the cuts are perfectly 
uniform, showing the good workman, while others are irregular, 
showing the apprentice’s hand. 

After the first cut was started a second workman started in 
behind the first and took another 6-inch cut ; this process was. 
followed by others until the bottom of the monolith was reached, 
All around the bottom of the block square taper openings, 
3 inches apart, about 3} inches high by 5 inches wide, were 
cut wedge-shaped about 6 inches inward, after which each 
hole was wedged and the monolith split off. These taper holes, 
with their sharp, square corners, are a marvel. Any mechanic 
trying to cut a square hole through a piece of cold iron with a. 
hammer and chisel will appreciate what it means to make these 
openings after he has broken some of his chisels. From the, 
fact that the monoliths left in the quarries lie at an angle, it 
would appear as if they had resorted to tilting and blocking to 
elevate them. Inthe limestone quarries they took a cut about 
12 inches deep, and much coarser, as the material being softer 
permitted the use of a longer chisel or gouge ; but with this 
hard tough syenite they had to use shorter chisels and take 
finer cuts. There is nothing in Egypt to prove the use of 
copper tools in stonework, but they undoubtedly had good 
steel tools. The conquerors who succeeded the Egyptians, 
having nothing but fanaticism and insolence for their portion, 
could not make a pound of iron or steel, and from that day te 
this have been destroying the works of the old masters, to rob 
them of the iron used in their construction. The result is that 
even the tools of the ancient workmen have disappeared. 

In Egypt all work is done sitting down. They turn table- 
legs and all other woodwork on a lathe on the ground, The 
work is revolved back and forth by a large bow, worked with, 
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the right hand, the gouge or chisel cutting only when the work | were by no means all that had been found in the Acropolis. 
revolves forward. ‘The left hand guides the outer end of the | At the beginning of the excavation the Greek Government 
gouge or chisel, while the inner end is held to the steady rest | selected those remains which appeared to be of the greatest 
between the first and second toe of the right foot. The first value and placed them in the !arger Acropolis museum. The 
and second toe of an old turner lengthens out beyond the other | rest were packed into several boxes and stored in the smaller 

museum. It was these latter which he had examined. The 


toes, and the space between them increases. They grow like 
the thumb and first finger, as they gradually assume their new 
functions. 

Jerusalem.—Jerusalem . was originally 
and summer resort irom the heat of the lowlands. 


a Pheenician town 
Good 


masonry with large blocks is found in the town wall which the | 


founders built. When Solomon built his temple he hired 
skilled workmen of Hiram, King of Tyre, a Phcenician city, to 
erect the masonry. Part of the temple was built on rocks 
levelled off, and where the hill sloped off piers were carried up 
and arches sprung across ‘them to get sufficient area for the 
temple. These piers contain blocks 30 inches square, 32 feet 
long, and are as good to-day as when built. Solomon used 


much wood in the temple, and when it was destroyed by fire | C 5 ; { : 
| metrical and the Oriental—came side by side, each exercised a 


the arches, being of limestone, were calcined and ruined. 


When the Jews built the second temple they rebuilt the arches | rked 4 } 
| their stiffness and the Oriental work was improved by the in- 


on the old piers. The second temple was smaller than the 
first, and when that was burned the arches were again 
destroyed, though only partly. Subsequently the Romans 
rebuilt the arches and temple, which accounts for the three 


different styles of masonry, concerning which there has been | 


so much speculation. Just by the Jews’ wailing place, on the 
outside of the temple, are the large skewbacks of an arch 
connecting the temple with Mount Moriah, Solomon’s home. 
From the size of these skewbacks the arch must have been a 
masterpiece of Phoenician work. Josephus speaks of this arch. 

Damascus.—The Pheenicians founded Damascus, and the 
Pheenician gate, with its massive stones and grooves in which 
the door is slid up and down, still exists. In what is said to be 


a triumphal arch, built like the fagade of a Greek temple, occurs | 


an arch sprung across on the two middle columns. The 
Greek square is carried over the arch, The arch is ancient, 
and no date can be assigned to it. 

Baalbec.—In the foundation of the first temple of the Sun 


are found the three large stones about which the world is still | ull 
| St. Martin’s Church. 


puzzled to know how they were transported and: elevated to 
their position. They weigh 1,000 tons each. One left in the 
quarry weighs 1,350 tons. The piers and arches supporting 
the temples are the counterpart of those under Solomon’s 
temple at Jerusalem, and no doubt were erected by the same 
hands. They are as good to-day as when built, probably 3,500 
years ago. 


The second temple of the Sun, of which there are only six | 
columns and frieze remaining, has no cella, and antedates the’ 


‘Roman temples which always have the cella. Its age ‘is 
unknown, and the style of architecture is in advance of the 
Greek Corinthian, which has been copied from: it and the 
fluting added to the columns. The workmanship of these 


ancient columns ‘is unsurpassed. They are 7 feet 3 inches in | 


diameter and 75 feet high. 

The temple of Jupiter, built by Antoninus Pius, is the 
‘masterpiece of temples in design, material and workmanship. 
The columns, 6 feet 4 inches in diameter, were faced off 
.absolutely true and polished, so that when the two ends met 
they bore evenly over the whole surface. The polish on these 
columns is perfect after 1,800 years. Some of the columns 
overthrown in the earthquake 135 years ago show their con- 
struction, In the centre of each end of the sections of the 
column was placed a large wrought-iron dowel run up with 
lead. So well has this been done that one of the columns 
having been thrown over against the cella, is still leaning 
against it and does not come apart. 

The quarries of Baalbec are the oldest in the world, and the 
manner of quarrying stone is the same as that of Assouan 
already described. It is the Phoenician method, and was 
doubtless introduced into Egypt by this people, who were 
hired out to construct the great works of the old world. The 
Phcenicians were the master-builders of the world, and taught 
the other nations their art. When the history of the nations 
<omes to be written the Phcenicians will be found in the 
advance for their influence on the arts of civilisation. 


THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Hellenic Society was held on 
Monday. Professor Gardner, the chairman, announced 

that an extra meeting of the society would be held on Novem- 
ber 27, at which Mr. Arthur Evans would read a paper on “A 
Mykenzan Meastre,” and that Professor Jebb, president of the 
society, had been nominated by the council as member of the 
committee which was to be formed in connection with the 
University Extension Society for the promotion of the study 
‘of Greek. A paper was read on “Acropolis Bronzes,” by Mr. 
A, G. Bather; which was illustrated by a number of photographs, 
Mr. Bather explained that the bronzes which he had examined 


| troduction of geometric lines. 


| ments {had also been discovered at Eleutherz, 


bronzes might be divided into two main classes—those of the 
geometric and those of the so-called Oriental school. The 
forms did not vary greatly from those which had been found at 
Olympia. There were tragments of bowls of every shape, 
which were probably dedicatory gifts to Athene. There was 
excellent sixth-century work. A satyr’s head and a sphinx 
were found and many animal forms. The influence was dis- 
cernible of the A:ginetan school, which was of very early date. 
Among the animals were a stag and a lion, sheep, owls, cocks, 
crows, horses and snakes. In most of the animal figures there 


| was no attempt at naturalism—all was strictly conventional. 


Bronze relief did not make its appearance before the introduc- 
tion of an Eastern school. When the two schools—the geo- 
marked influence on the other. The geometric patterns lost 
Among the bronze reliefs was a 
fragment of a Phoenician or probably rather a Cypriot bowl, 
on which were two sphinxes confronting each other and a tree 
—the latter being essentially of an Asiatic character—also the 
hawk and horns, and also a smaller sphinx. Valuable frag- 
Mr. Bather 
explained in detail the characteristics of the principal bronzes 
and fragments which he had examined. A discussion followed 
and a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Bather. 


ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, JERUSALEM. 


HE Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
contains many articles of great interest. There are 
several letters from the enthusiastic Baurath C. Schick, who so 
efficiently represents the Fund. One of them gives an account 
of the building in Jerusalem which is supposed to have been 
Herr Schick says :— 
Many of the buildings and churches which existed in the 
crusading time at Jerusalem are known, either still in a fair 
state of preservation or lying more or less in ruins, but a num- 


| ber of them are hitherto not found or recognised. Dr, Tobler, 


in his “Topography of Jerusalem,” i. p. 422, enumerated the 
following, mentioned in old reports, but whose sites were not 
yet discovered :—‘‘ House of Zebedaus ;” church of John the 
Damascene ; Agidius Church ; the St. Martin’s Church ; the 
Church of Resting; Chariton’s Church; Julian’s Church ; 
Cosmos, Elias and St. Thomas Church ; St. Paul’s ; House of 
Joseph, &c. And the Comte de Vogue in his book “Les 
Eglises de la Terre Sainte,” Paris, 1860, p. 304, says that of 
some churches he can say nothing as to their site, amongst 
which is mentioned the “St. Martin’s Church,” which most 
probably has now been found. 

Dr. Tobler, in his “ Topography,” says, A.D. 1853 :—“ Inthe 
time of the crusading kingdom, the church of St. Martin was 
situated most probably in the modern Jewish quarter east of 
the street, somewhere near the Mosque Omari. The church 
was surrounded by houses, and in front was a bakehouse.” In 
his “ Dritte Wanderung nach Palestina,” Gotha, 1859, on p. 299, 
he says :—In the Mosque el-Omari, it is said by Barclay, 
p. 453, that traces of a Christian church are existing—and, in 
deed, at the time of the Latin kingdom there was the Ecclesia 
St. Martini. Hence I have written to Mr. C. Schick, begging 
him to go there and inspect the mosque ; he has done so, and 
answered, ‘that he had not seen in the mosque anything indi- 
cating a former church—only an arch seems to be older than 
the rest.’ ” 

When about 1862, I am not sure of the exact year, the large 
synagogue (57 on the Ordnance Survey plan) of the Ashkenazim, 
north of el-Omari, was built, no traces of any church were 
found, as I expected according to a report in Schwarz’s “ Das 
heilige Land,” Frankfort-am-Main, 1852, p. 234, e¢ seg., where 
he speaks of a place, ‘‘ El-Maraga,” having been a synagogue 
in former times and taken away by the Moslems, but finally 
given back to the Jews in a ruinous state, which, as I know, 
was generally called “ Khoorby,” ze. the Ruin. So the matter 
stood till recently, when one day the Rev. J. E..Hanauer went 
into one of the Jewish houses there and saw some pillars, which 
seemed to him to have belonged to a church. When told of 
this I went there and examined it and took measurements, on 
which I constructed the enclosed plan. Mr. Hanauer tells me 
now that he has already reported this to the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund and that photographs were made, of which he gave 
four to be enclosed with my report. 

It is withcut doubt either a portion, or perhaps even the 
whole church of St. Martin, as I should think. There are four 
pillars of hard stone, about 21 inches in diameter, still 2 sztu ; 
their height is now only 4 feet, but it was apparently more, as 
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the flooring is now, by the accumulation of earth and rubbish, 


higher than the real flooring, which I suppose is 13 feet or | 
The’ | 


2 feet under the present floor. No basement is visible. 
capitals are plain and not alike. The eastern pillar is no 
more there. But a kind of a pillar shaft not fully round stands 
on the southern wall, and is higher than the others, so it is a 
question whether it is still 2 széw cr not. If cm szte we have 


before us the whole church, as a glance at the plan will | 
The width of the building corresponded to the | 


convince. 
distance of the two centre pillars from each other, and formed 
a square on which there might have been a cross-arch 
vaulting, or rather, as I think, a dome. Rabbi Schwarz’s 
report speaks of a “ fine cupola.” 


section will show. If my supposition is wrong, and the present 


remains are only a part of the former church, it was then as I | 
have painted out in dotted lines, and very likely had three | 


aisles ending in apses. The idea that this was so is to some 


degree supported by the present minaret, standing on the | 


There is still one there, but | 


a very plain one, and a restoration of the broken roof, as the | ascribed to the skill of Mr. Cottier. 


| believing that the decoration, both in its general scheme and in 


sonth-western corner of this larger church, the old masonry of | 


it used ag the foundation for the minaret. 
of the cupola had a diameter of 24 feet, like those of St. Anne, 
St. John, Mar-Saba, St. Croix, &c., but all of these rest on 
much stronger supports than such pillars, except Mar Elias, 
which has exactly the width of this church if it had three 
aisles. It is remarkable that the walls of St. Martin are very 
poorly built, almost without hewn stones, only rubble. 

A further curiosity is, that the walls have no: windows or 
signs of such, so the building must have- got its light from the 
dome, or by holes in the roofing. There are two holes now in 
the roof near the northern wall. When the church was com- 


plete, it was surrounded by houses, as it is still, but between | 


them is also a moderate court, as shown in the plan. The 
mosque is small and plain, and behind, on the east, is a house 
inhabited by Jews. Very likely the mosque had once an 


entrance from the court, but I could not ascertain whether this | : 1 ‘ - SUPPo 
| that the decoration had been in relief, then the design in its 


were the case. The entrance is now from the west by a short 
lane, forming a little court in front of the mosque. A similar 
entrance leads to the church, which seems still to be called 
“‘El-Maraga,” of which Dr. Schwarz speaks in his book, and 
which I had considered to be the place of the now large 
synagogue. At the entrance to the little church are, in one 
line with another in the church itself, two mouths of cisterns— 
indicating that even in ancient time the entrance was from here, 
but by a wider road. 

There is standing ‘on the floor of the church a round stone 
basin, of which I give a drawing, plan and section ; probably 
it once formed the font. I found also a short pillar shaft, 
which might have been its support. The basin is very smooth 
inside, as it was used for a time to grind things in. I could 
not see any marks, or cross, or inscription, which, for a font, 
is rather strange, and makes it doubtful. The place is now 
used by Jews as a granary. 

The editor of the Statement says it is to be hoped a more 
ag ae examination of the buildings will be made at an early 

ate. 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


M UCH progress has recently been made towards the com- 

pletion of the restoration of the choir of Peterborough 
Cathedral. 
by Major-General Sotheby (of Ecten), Mr. G. L. Watson (of 
Rockingham Castle), the Rev. A. Redifer (of Finstock), Mrs. 
Hunt (of Stoneygate, Leicester) and Mr. J. Griffith-Deardon 
(of Walcot Park), have been erected on the north side, leaving 
only six now to be provided to complete the full number of 
stalls. The beautifully-carved seats and book-boards for the 
lay clerks and choristers, provided out of the money subscribed 
to the women’s fund, have also been erected. The old organ 
and. case have been removed, and the erecting of the new 
organ, the gift of an anonymous donor at a cost of 4,400/., is 
being rapidly proceeded with. The magnificent canopied 
reredos of white alabaster, of baldachino design, supported by 
four red marble columns, given by the sons and daughters of 
the late Dr. Saunders (a former dean) and Mrs. Saunders, at a 
cost of 1,500/., will shortly be erected, and the iron screens at 
a cost of 500/., the public memorial to the late Dean Argles, 
are being prepared for their place in the sacrarium. Another 
donor has very generously undertaken to erect handsome 
entrance-gates to the choir, with pillars, as designed by Mr. 
Pearson. All that is required to complete this portion of the 


work now are six stalls, choir-screen, altar-rails and credence- 
table. 


The New President of the Royal Hibernian Academy, in' 


succession to the late Sir Thomas Jones, is likely to be Mr. 
Thomas Farrell,-R.H.A., sculptor. 


The five new stalls, given at a cost of 125/. each | 


| The Decoration of the Queen’s Park United Presbyterian 


Church, Glasgow. 


S1R,—Some months ago—this was on May 13, 1892—an 
article appeared in the Glasgow Herald on the late Mr. Cottier, 
and which was copied into 7he Architect. In it reference was 
made to the decoration of the interior of Glasgow’s Queen’s 
Park United Presbyterian Church, and this decoration was 
I had some reason for 


its details, was by the architect, Greek Thomson, and I 
endeavoured to get evidence to support what I believed, 1 
could obtain presumptive, and there was strong internal, but T 
wished matter-of-fact, which, however, I did not find either so 
readily or so satisfactory as I expected. In the Glasgow 


But then the drum | Zvening Times of the gth of this month, the ascription is 


| repeated in a notice of the death of Mr, Ford Madox Brown— 


“the Queen’s Park United Presbyterian Church, the work of 


| Greek Thomson and Daniel Cottier,” and in this notice is 


quoted the saying of Mr. Brown :—“T put this Thomson-Cottier 
church above everything I have seen in modern Europe.” At 
this date I have been more fortunate with my proof, for I have 
found in a book which was published in Glasgow in 1874, 
“Historical Notices of the United Presbyterians in Glasgow,” 
the conclusive statement that “the decoration [of this church] 
is obtained by designs zz colour from drawings by the 
architects” ; and there is added “the effect of the interior is 
rich and harmonious, and is among the best expressions in this 
country of the spirit of Greek art.” If “ decoration” merely 
means colour, Mr. Cottier is entitled to praise for any assist- 
ance his knowledge may have given to Thomson ; but suppose 


conception, disposition and detail would be the architect's. 
The architect’s design may, however, be in colour, and he may 
have given to it say, green, gold and purple, but some one with 
a subtler sense of hues and harmonies may have gilded over 


| refined gold, and to this extent, no more, is Mr. Cottier entitled 


to praise and consideration. Mr. Cottier was the contractor 
for the painter-work, and I believe that he assisted Mr. 
Thomson in the blending and harmonising of the polychromy 
of the design. 
My apology for putting upon your pages matter which is 
purely local and provincial is, that “the name of Brown doth 
honour this corruption,” and that the subject is not wholly a 
stranger to The Architect.—1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS GILDARD. 
Glasgow: October 16, 1893. 


GENERAL. a 


The Delegates of the Edinburgh Town Council have had 
an interview with General Fremantle and Mr. Ingress Bell, 
the architect of the War Office, respecting the proposed hos- 
pital at the Castle. After a conference, the delegates came to 
the conclusion that the views of the Castle from the town 
would be much improved by the proposed new buildings. 

Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, of King Street, 
Manchester, have gained the first prize of 100/. in the competi- 
tion for the technical schools and free library at St. Helens. 
The buildings will cost 20,000/., which Colonel Gamble will 
pay. 

M. Bouvard, architect of the city of Paris, and one of 
M. Alphand’s successors, has been appointed director of archi- 
tecture for the International Exhibition of 1900. Among his 
duties will be the demolition of the galleries designed for the 
exhibition of 1889. 

Dean Lefroy announces that 15,000/. is required to carry 
out the complete restoration of Norwich Cathedral, but some 
third of that sum will suffice to complete what is absolutely 
necessary. 

The Directors of the London and Lancashire Fire Insur- 
ance Company have declared an interim dividend of 3s. per 
share (being at the same rate as the last interim dividend), and 
payable on November 1, 1893. 

The Duke of Devonshire has given a site valued at 
6,000/. for a new church at Eastbourne. He has also sub- 
scribed 5,000/, towards the same object. 

The First Art Exhibition under the direct auspices of the 
York Corporation has just been opened in the Yorkshire Fine 
Art and Industrial Institution at York. 

The Annual Meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway 
Natural History and Antiquarian Society has been held, Mr. 
J. G. H. Starke, vice-president, in the chair. Sir James 
Crichton Browne was re-elected president. 
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Tue Bishop of LivERPooL on Tuesday, in addressing a 
conference of the clergy of the diocese, revived the subject 
of the proposed cathedral. His lordship said that church- 
men at a distance could not, or would not, understand why 
they had not built one, and continually threw the want of a 
cathedral in their face. The simple and often-repeated 
reason was the enormous cost. To buy a site, rear a worthy 
building and endow it properly would certainly require 
more than half a million of money. He defied anyone to 
show that this was an incorrect or extravagant estimate, 
and he defied anyone to show that there was the least 
chance of the diocese raising such a sum as half a million. 
That great statesman who not long ago spoke at St. 
George’s Hall, and reflected on their want of a cathedral 
(Mr. GLADSTONE), might have spared his words. In the 
face of possible disestablishment he, at any rate, could 
hardly expect Liverpool to build a cathedral. When the 
wealthy metropolis of London and the whole province of 
Canterbury could not find money enough to build a church- 
house, it was not reason to blame their diocese for not 
building a cathedral. Would it not be well for his lordship 
to consider whether there is not some reason to ascribe, at 
least, a part of the apathy about the cathedral to the pro- 
moters of the scheme? The site selected could not be 
utilised until an enormous sum was expended in raising a 
sort of platform for the building. Yet the only apparent 
reason for the outlay was the desire of the clergy to have a 
building that would overtop St. George’s Hall, or in other 
words, to make a display of superiority. If a different site 
had been adopted, and if the building were made to express 
useful rather than militant desires, Liverpool would be 
likely to show generosity. 


ANOTHER son of the renowned JoHN Doyte, the 
“H. B.” of sixty years ago, has passed away, viz. CHARLES 
A. DoyLze, who died in Dumfries. Like his father and 
brothers he was an artist, and possessed a share of their 
humour. CHARLES Doy Le’s talent was employed in the 
illustration of books by some of the northern publishers. 
He possessed a quaint fancy, which was well adapted to 
impart interest to stories for young people. He also con- 
tributed designs to illustrated journals. Work of that kind 
was the amusement of his own leisure hours, for during 
many years he held an appointment in the Edinburgh Office 
of Works, which preserved him from the necessity of going 
through the precarious competition which is the lot of most 
artists. CHARLES DoyLE, moreover, was no colourist, and 
he could not go beyond black-and-white drawings. He was 
much appreciated in Edinburgh for his ability and good 
nature. In his later years he was able to rejoice in the 
success of his eldest son, Dr. Conan DoyLe, in literature, 
and he was also gratified to know that his surviving brother, 
Sir Henry Doy te, was doing good service in his father’s 
Native place as director of the Irish National Gallery. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy of Arts was held in Dublin on St. Luke’s Day, 
October 18, when the following officers were elected, 
and have received the approval of the Lords Justices :-— 
President, THoMAS FARRELL, sculptor ; secretary, S. Car- 
TERSON SMITH, painter; treasurer, W. M. MITCHELL, 
architect ; keeper and librarian, P. Vincent Durry ; 
visitors, living model school, P. Vincent Durry, R. T. 
Moynan, J. M. KavanaGH, Wm. OsBORNE ; visitor, day 
living model school, S. CATTERSON SMITH ; ’ professor of 
Painting, NatHanirEL Hone; professor of sculpture, 
J. R.. Kirk ; professor of architecture, THomas Drew ; 
professor of anatomy, W. THORNLEY STOKER, M.D. ; 
professor of history, W. J. FirzPatrick ; professor of 
literature, E. Dowprn, LL.D; professor of antiquities, 
i. Giteerr, Tilin Ds os professor of chemistry, Sir CHARLES 
A. Cameron, M.D... Trustees—THomAsS FarRELL, S, 
CaTTERson SmitH, W. M. MircHetyt. Auditors—J. L. 
Rosinson, JAMES BRENAN. During the past year Messrs. 
CuarLes Russell, painter, and Henry C. Tispatt, 
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painter were deena constituent roahinets of the Beadeny:: ; 
and Messrs. ALBERT E. Murray, architect, and J. B. S. 


MacILWaINE, painter, were elected associates, which 
elections have received the approval of the Lord 
Lieutenant. 


THE death is announced of Mr. GEORGE LANspown, of 
Warwick Street, Charing Cross, and 67 New Kent Road, 
S.E., architect and surveyor, in his sixtieth year. Mr. 
LANSDOWN was district surveyor of East Newington and 
part of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, for nearly nine- 
teen years. He was the son of the late James Lanspown, 
who was a well-known architect, and was associated with 
the late Decimus BURTON in many important works. At 
the present time, when the merits and demerits of the new 
corridor trains are being largely canvassed, it is curious to 
note that a patent for a similar arrangement was granted to 
Mr. GeorGE LANSpDowN as far back as 1864, but owing to 
the opposition of the railway companies the patent was 
allowed to lapse. Mr. Lanspown’s architectural practice 
will be carried on by his son, Mr. G. A. Lanspown. 


WHEN the recent death of Mr. Mapvox Brown is 
remembered, it seems to be more regretable to learn that 
his paintings in the Manchester Town Hall are fast 
becoming deteriorated. The change does not arise from 
any defects i in the colours employed or handling, but from 
ill-treatment. The fact was announced by Mr. Poo try, 
the chairman, at a meeting of the governors of the 
Manchester Institution on Wednesday. He said that 
cracks were visible in the frescoes, and they had evidently’ 
been knocked by visitors. On one occasion he found 
some of the description cards leaning against the fiescoes, 
and there were indications that the cleaners in cleaning ° 
the stonework had rubbed their dus.ers across the 
pictures and marked them. The Chairman said the 
frescoes were the glory of Manchester. As visitors now went 
to Venice to see the great works of TINTORETTO and 
VERONESE, SO in his opinion would they in future years 
come to Manchester to see the work of Forp Mapox 
Brown. The possibility of such defects supported his 
theory, that Manchester would gain by the appointment of 
an art director. Mr. Horsrati said he had remarked a 
man at a crowded meeting deliberately lean against the 
middle of one of the frescoes and occasionally moving to 
and fro, and if it had been his object to do the maximum 
amount of harm that man could not have taken a better 
course. The frescoes would have a very short life if they 
were not more carefully protected. It will be necessary to 
introduce some means by which contact with the paintings 
will be hindered. At the same time, as the light is rather 
dim in the hall in the daytime, it will be hard on visitors, 
especially those who are shortsighted, if they are kept at a 
remote distance from works of which the details invite close 
examination. 


THE annual general meeting of the Society of Architects 
will be held on Tuesday next, at St. James’s Hall, when the 
officers and council, for 1893-94 will be elected. It is 
anticipated that the new president will be Mr. G. HicuTon, 


| F.R.1.B.A., of London and Bedford, and that the election 


of Messrs. E. J. Hamitton, of Brighton, and G. Baines, 
F.R.I.B.A., of London, as vice-presidents, will be unop- 
posed. 


A RESOLUTION is to be proposed by Mr. G. A. T. 


| MIDDLETON, the late eet which if adopted will have 


an important influence on the future of the Society. The 
terms are, ‘‘ That after December 1, 1894, entrance to the 
Society of Architects shall be by examination only.” ‘The 
debate on such a subject should be animated. If the pro- 
posed arrangement had been adopted originally, probably 
it would have been advantageous for the Society. But a 
change of the kind will now suggest that the constitution of 
the Society is not satisfactory. If the existing members or 
even a part of them are not ‘creditable representatives of 
architecture, it is well to adopt a new method of selection, 
but if, as we assume, their characters and competency will 
sustain investigation, why should it be apprehended that 
after December 1, 1894, an unworthy or inefficient set of 
candidates will rise up? 
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THE FRENCH ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
ARCHITECT URE.* 


ITHOUT any flourish..of trumpets, floral wreaths, 
speechifying, or other -means of impressing the 

public with an idea of the importance of the. event,.M. 
PLaANnatT has issued the final portion of his most valuable 
“ Hnceyclopédié -de l’Architecture.”» The work has been 
completed as unobtrusively as it was commenced some five 
years ago. In such a case a public or. professional cele- 
bration could not be considered unmerited. -Encyclopzedias 
are not brought out every day. Even in Germany, where 


there is no end to the making of books, the publication of; 


a,new work of that class is rare. By new- we: do: not; of 
course, mean one of the countless. revised editions of the 
rival-descendants of the “‘ Konversations-Lexicon.” But the 
most enterprising firm in Leipsic, Stuttgart or Berlin would 
hesitate about speculating in one that -was confined. to 
architecture. The reason is simple. _ An encyclopzedia. of 
architecture worthy of the name must be -costly, for it 
should be lavishly illustrated, and the market is.the most 
limited of those which are technical. In France there is 
another obstacle, for it is commonly supposed that VIOLLET- 
LE-Duc prepared such a work in a style that is unsurpass- 
able. The initiated are aware that his pages and woodcuts 
deal with no more than one period: of architecture, and that, 
strictly speaking, his ten volumes do not form, unless for. a 
Goth, an encyclopedia of architecture. But in the case of 
books, misunderstandings often exercise a sort of rule in the 
market, and VIoLLET-LE-Duc’s volumes are high-prized 
because they are supposed to be more complete than they 
are, or than one. man could accomplish. 

M. Pianat, when undertaking an Encyclopédie, realised 
what it involved. He saw that it was indispensable to 
obtain the co-operation of specialists, and if they were to do 
justice to themselves, elaborate articles must be given. In 
every encyclopeedia there is necessarily a good deal of work 
that requires no power of thinking, for all that is needed ts 
‘copying or abridging, which seems better suited to a 
machine than to a human being. But such humble 
utilities do not win much profit for an editor or publisher. 
The public prefer original compositions to compilations. 
A subject like architecture, which has so many ramifica- 
tions, admits of both. M.. Pianat is loyal to the 
-alphabetical principle, which is admitted to be the most 
eligible for a dictionary of knowledge, and he gives an 
immense number of brief notices, which will: satisfy those 
who are in search of facts. But the bulk of the volumes 
may be said to consist of articles which are comprehensive 
reviews of important architectural subjects, and so skilfully 
.are they composed that the circumstance of being found 
under one heading rather than another (which is inevitable 
with the alphabetical arrangement) does not diminish their 
utility. Or, to put it in another way, we can say that the 
articles are so treated as to make every volume more or less 
complete, and with essays that are attractive enough in them- 
selves without considering their relation to the whole. 
Busy men dislike some encyclopeedias, for they say they 
cannot be expected to hunt after fragments of knowledge 
under the several letters of the alphabet, and then to go 
through the process of co-ordinating them into a whole. 
By M. PLanat’s system there are not many cases where that 
method of investigation will be necessary. 

If, for instance, a reader obtained a copy. of the last half- 
volume and the carlier volumes were not accessible, he 
would be able to study among other articles the subjects of 
architectural style, French style, Roman architecture, 
Romanesque architecture in France, Germany and England, 
Renaissance architecture in France and England, Swiss 
architecture, Russian architecture, theatres, law courts, 
villas, farm buildings, church furniture, vaulting, iron- 
werk, arch'tects and contractors’ responsibilities. A 
student who had mastered the contents of this volume 
would have gained no inconsiderable amount of informa- 
tion. In mentioning this peculiarity we have no wish to 
induce our readers to believe that there is not a strict 
interdependence between the contents of all the volumes. 
The more attentively the work is studied as a whole the 


* Encyclopédie de V Architecture et de la Construction. Directeur, 
Ps ag ca Volume VI. Deux'éme fascicule. Paris: Dujardin 
et Cie, 


greater will be the interest of the different articles. Our 
desire is to show how happily all the parts are combined, 
apparently, according to a preconceived plan or idea. We 


“see no example of such a want of foresight as appears in 
‘one edition of the 


‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” where 
geology is to be sought under the head of mineralogy, or in 
the French encyclopedia where a criticism: of SHAKESPEARE’ 
and his. plays forms. the- main part .of what is given as a, 
description-of Stratford-on-Avon. ‘All parts of M. PLanat’s_ 


‘Encyclopédie are as orderly. as we can desire ; there is 


neither jumbling nor incongruity.. But.if he has prepared 
the plan. he has allowed. his. coadjutors to exercise their, 
liberty to a reasonable extent. The conclusions they ex- 
press are theirown. The-result is that while the Encyclo- 
pédie is a complete and consistent work, it contains among. 
the four thousand pages at least a score of works that. can, 
also be considered to be complete... The reader will: find. 
he has acquirea treatises on construction, science, archae-. 
ology, esthetics, history, law and the arts which are the 
accessories of architecture. ; 

But if the variety of the articles is remarkable, what. 
are we to'say about. the illustrations? They reveal to the. 
eye the numerous manifestations of the art.’ All times and’ 
countries have contributed to the remarkable array of. 
examples which M. PLanat gives and which for variety were: 
never surpassed in any work.on architecture. . There are, 
we believe, over’ six thousand ‘illustrations, ranging from 
diagrams and sketches of detail to elaborate double-paged 
views. In a few cases old prints have been reproduced as 
evidence of the former state of buildings, but in the majority. 
of cases the illustrations are taken from drawings that were. 
prepared for the occasion. They form a sort of panorama. 
of the: most notable buildings that-have been raised by 
men. A 

As the contents of the Encyclopédie, are not restricted - 
to the buildings of any country, it would be absurd to. 
suppose that the work can be profitable to . Frenchmen - 
alone. In the first place, it must be admitted, by those who. 
would raise an objection_of the.kind that, as architecture is 
a sort of universal language, any facts relating to it_areas 
applicable in one country as in another. It should be no, 
less admissible that Frenchmen have a claim to assume the 
office of instructors in the art. France has been for genera- | 
tions the one country where it was held to be a national 
duty to provide whatever was supposed to be necessary to. 
advance the art. That duty was not interpreted as meaning 
devotion to native examples alone. On the contrary, it: 
created opportunities to send Frenchmen wherever works of. 
art were to be found. As a consequence, there is a stronger. 
capacity in France for treating of the principles of art than 
is found elsewhere. Just as every Englishman is supposed — 
to be an embryo Chancellor, and to have a hereditary idea 
cf the “esprit des lois” such as MOoONTESQUIEU never 
attained, we may grant that Frenchmen are born with an 
aptitude for art which distinguishes them from the rest of 
Europe. They are, as it were, to the manner born, and 
they can avail themselves of ideas which have passed along | 
the ages, but are not always inscribed in books. The 
articles in the Encyclopédie offer many examples of a treat- 
ment so refined, so unperplexed and unlike what is common 
in the téchnical books of other lands, that we are compelled 
to believe there is a. love of form inherent in the French 
and that it is able to impart interest to the most intractable. 
subjects. It is wise to take advantage of our neighbours’ 
gifts, and, as MacauLay constantly read Madame de 
Sivicn#’s letters and found the study advantageous for his ~ 
huge pamphlet on the virtues of the Whigs under James II. 
and Wixi1am III, so disquisitions on Greek temples and 
attempted restorations of them may be turned to some 
account in designing Lancashire warehouses and parish 
council halls. Whether the use of his volumes is confined 
to France or becomes general, M. PLanat has enriched the 
world with a work which in its lucid pages reflects the latest 
conclusions about the foremost of the arts. 

As we have mentioned MONTESQUIEU, we may say 
there is an article in the last part of the Encyclopédie which 
recalls the reasoning of his “ De l’Esprit des Lois.” It will 
be remembered that he contrasts the different effects pro- 
duced by the fertility and sterility of countries on the cha- 
racter of their legislation. ‘The sterility of a country, says 
MonTESQUIEU, renders the inhabitants industrious, sober, 
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courageous, inured to travel, qualified for war, whilst the 
effect of fertility is to make men languid, and to inspire 
people with a desire for the preservation of life. M. Lkon 
LABROUSTE, in his essay on “Style,” starts with a similar 
theory, for he says the geographical position of a people 
has an influence on their manners and customs, and helps 
to form the proportion of virtues and defects which is 
known as natural character. The artists are especially sus- 
ceptible to the influence. In the south they are disposed 
to be indolent and given to reverie. Life can be easily 
supported and nature provides means of enjoyment. In 
the north, on the contrary, there must be a contest with 
nature in order to live; no tickling of the ground with a 
hoe will provide food for man or beast. While the southern 
seeks for shade, in the north there can be hardly too much 
light. But wherever they are men have a common pursuit, 


which is to make the best of circumstances. In the north | 


as in the south, man must also form a theory about himself 
and his prospects. That theory will be material or ideal: 
It is only when the ideal is admitted that art can flourish. 
Having arrived at this conclusion, which is deduced by 
a logical course, M. LABROUSTE considers two theories 
which are based on realism as well as idealism. One is 


expressed in Mr, Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps,” the other in | 


various books of the late GOTTFRIED SEMPER. Both 


theories, we are told, admit a moral as well as a material | 


element, and they have been adopted by M. LarroustE to 
guide him in his investigations into style. He gives more 
than one definition of the word. At first he assumes it to 
mean the collection of qualities belonging to intellectual 
works which reveal a common cause, which is likewise 
marked in whatever represents the civilisation of an era. 
Among those qualities are purity, propriety, precision, 
clearness, naturalness, fitness, &c. ‘These qualities combine 
to form unity of style, which is most likely to arise whenever 
people follow their own ideal, and seek the representation of 
a thought which dominates them. The second definition 
of style by M. LaprousteE is that it is the characteristic 
expression that is fitting to the dominating necessity of a 
period. The author then glances over the architecture of 
the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Greeks and the Romans, 
in order to explain the correspondence with his definitions. 
With the Egyptians he sees a pre-occupation with the 
thought of eternity. The public buildings were, therefore, 
on a grand scale, as if they imagined that the glory of the 
world did not pass away like a vapour. Symbolical 
ornamentation is also employed, and which was far 
more eloquent and expressive to the people than it 
can be to us. The architectural qualities correspond 
with those which M. Larrouste lays down. With the 
Assyrians there was also a strong belief in something that 
was beyond life, but practical considerations had most 
weight with the rulers. They wished to excite terror by 
Suggesting their power to punish. The kings and their 
armies are therefore made to appear as muscular as bulls 


and lions. The palace becomes an immense fortification, | 


which by its magnitude compensates for the simplicity and 
weakness of the materials employed in constructing it. 
With the Greeks there was no need to excite the terror of 
visitors, for the city was, says M. LaprousTE, the voluntary 
union of men around a venerated sanctuary. The gods 
were not supposed to overcome their enemies by means of 
an exaggerated muscular force. They had other agencies 
at their command, and it was not considered that by repre- 
senting them as beautiful they were made to appear as feeble. 
The city under the protection of the deities was esteemed 
as having more importance than the individual, and accord- 
ingly the public buildings secured first consideration. In 
constructing them it was recognised that power was insured 
by the judicious employment of materials rather than by 
their mass. The Romans also, especially in their basilicas, 
have respected the qualities that are necessary for creating 
a style. 

This is not the first time that a similar investigation has 
been adopted in France. In the last century some of the 
philosophers took great pains to explain that art could only 
exist under certain conditions of race and clime. One of 
the consequences of their reasoning was the announcement 
that in England we had no capacity for art. Barry, the 
painter, took great pains to convince his countrymen that 
we need not despair, when we are told that “ we can have 
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no imagination, taste or sensibility ; that we are cold and 
unfeeling to the powers of music ; that we can succeed in 
nothing that requires genius ; that if ever we are worth 
admiring it is for the hand and execution of the workman, 
and not for the design of the artist ; that our climate is so 
distempered that we disrelish everything—nay, even life 
itself ; that we are naturally and constitutionally addicted 
to suicide ; that it is a consequence of the filtration of our 
nervous juices ; that it is in consequence of a north-east 
wind that our poets cannot arrive at that particular kind of 
delicacy that springs from taste ; that they cannot arrive 
at any true imagery ; that they strike the ear with a great 
noise and present nothing to the mind ; and that our natural 
capacity for the fine arts amounts to very little—to nothing 


leat allay 


Happily a broader view is now taken of the conditions 
under which art exists. M. LaprousTE has nothing to say 
against the capacity of the English to produce works of 
architecture of the highest class—in fact, if the Encyclopédie 


| is produced in Paris it is sufficiently catholic in spirit to 


attract people of all countries and races. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


HE recreation lecture in the New Islington Hall, Ancoats, 
Manchester, on Sunday afternoon was by Mr. William 
Morris, whose subject was “The Dangers of Restoration, with 
special reference to Westminster Abbey.” He invited his 
hearers, if they could, to regard the subject under consideration 
as if modern problems were solved, as if they already knew 
why those who worked least were paid best, and why those 
who worked underground to produce a necessity of civilised 
life should be considered sufficiently paid if they had a very 
trifle above starvation wages. When we had achieved our 
economical freedom we should still have something to do with 
our lives, and surely amongst the pleasures to which we might 
turn would be that of contemplating our past histcry as 
reflected in the ancient buildings of the country, without which, 
he held, we could have very little idea of the history of the 
past. In illustration of his meaning Mr. Morris traced the 
successive stages of the building of Westminster Abbey. 
Looking at the church now, he thought we might fairly say that 
it was one of the most beautiful buildings in the world. But 
we must judge it entirely by the interior, the characteristic of 
which was a logical, rational, sensible beauty. The most 
remarkable thing was that at the time Edward the Confessor’s 
chapel was built every house in England, built of stone, was 
more or less after the same style. The people of the age had 
got into that habit of mind that they could not do anything 
without making it beautiful. Westminster Abbey was the out- 
come of this national characteristic. When they were asked 
who designed Westminster Abbey the reply was that nobody 
knew. The name of the builder was the people of Eng- 
land. It was a curious thing that in later ages there should 
be a great and renowned name associated with every bit of 
damage that had been done to the building in the name of 
restoration—whether it was Christopher Wren, Gilbert Scott, 
or Barry. The main cause of the first degradation of the 
Abbey was the unhappy idea that it was not so mucha build- 
ing as a place of burial. From about the end of the seventeenth 
century to our own day many persons of distinguished note in 
the Army, the Church, the Legislature, and sometimes in art 
and literature, had been buried in Westminster Abbey, and 
the building besides was crowded in the most horrible way 
with all kinds of incongruous monuments, commemorating 
people who were mere nobodies, or who were generally more 
notorious than famous. The people who built Westminster 
Abbey were assuredly happier in not being remembered than 
those who disgraced the Abbey in being remembered. Not 
only had the church been damaged in the inside, but the 
exterior had been destroyed by those who had tried to restore 
it. Wren and his people took the view that the Abbey was a 
barbarous but somewhat interesting place that it was necessary 
to keep going, and their additions to the fabric had the 
advantage that they did not pretend to be like the original, 
and could therefore be always distinguished. But when the 
building fell into the hands of the ordinary modern architect, 
who thought he had a mission to restore old churches, he 
proceeded on the principle, which some people still thought 
possible, of taking a church that had fallen into decay and 
building it over again in the exact pattern of the old style. 
Such an architect forgot that the original builder was an artist, 
while the builder of the present day was an animated machine, 
and was paid to be an animated machine. The restoration of 
a church was as easy as the restoration of a person who had 
been dead 150 years. He was not exaggerating when he told 
them that there was not one inch of surface on the outside of 
Westminster Abbey that did not really belong to the nineteenth 
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century. With all that had taken place, however, there was 
still the inside, and that was of the utmost possible value. 
There was a rumour that it was intended to restore the whole 
of the interior. It was desirable that the fabric should be 
made stable and watertight, and that it should be kept clean ; 
but, that having been done, he would humbly request that it be 
left alone. We could not improve it. We had no style of our 
own at present. The Victorian style was that of Ancoats, and 
people who built like that had no right to decide what should 
be done with Westminster Abbey. We should at least leave it 
alone until we were assured that we could build something as 
beautiful and something as genuine. 


THE REWARDS OF ART. 


HERE is scarcely any amount of honours, in reward of 
the fine arts, which is not authorised by the example of 
antiquity. What honours, indeed, were paid to the con- 
structors, or the adorners, of the enormous piles of architecture 
and statuary in Egypt, history does not inform us; but those 
which sculpture and painting received in Greece are authenti- 
cated by numerous testimonies. 

When Polygnotus painted in the portico at Athens, and 
refused to receive a pecuniary reward for his works, the 
council of the Amphictyons, who represented the States of 
Greece, returned him thanks by a solemn decree, in the name 
of the whole nation ; ordering that in all the cities which he 
might visit he should be lodged and maintained at the public 
expense. Strabo relates that the inhabitants of the Isle of 
Coos obtained a remission of considerable part of a tribute 
imposed on them on condition of their parting with a picture 
which they possessed, of a Venus Anadyomene; and Pliny, 
that Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, being desirous of obtaining 
possession of a statue of Venus, the work of Praxiteles, which 
then belonged to the people of Cnidos, promised to discharge 
the whole debt owing by the city if they would yield him up 
the statue. 

The prices given by sovereigns for works of eminent art 
kept pace with the respect which was paid to them. Can- 
daules, king of Lydia, for a picture painted by Bularchus, one 
of the most ancient Greek painters, paid the weight of the work 
itself in gold. A picture painted by Aristides, the Theban 
artist, representing a conflict with the Persians, in which the 
painter had introduced a hundred figures (probably of cele- 
brated characters), is said to have been bought by Mnaso, ruler 
of the Eleatenses, at the price of ten mn@ for each of the 
hundred persons represented. The same ruler paid for other 
pictures prices nearly of equal magnitude.  Attalus, the 
sovereign of Pergamus, bought a picture also by Aristides, at 
the price of a hundred talents ; and the same price was paid 
for a single figure of a youth painted by Polycletus. 

But these pecuniary rewards, although of so vast amount, 
appear of inferior value to the civic honcurs, and to others of 
no less importance. Demetrius Poliorcetes, the conqueror of 
united kings, hastened, after the siege of Rhodes, from the din 
of war and the shouts of victory, to visit the philosophic Pro- 
togenes in his unmolested study ; and Plutarch relates that the 
Rhodians sent heralds to Demetrius entreating him to spare 
the work of that painter, to which he replied that he would 
rather break to pieces the images of his forefathers than destroy 
the labours of Protogenes. Phidias was honoured by Pericles 
with every possible mark of esteem, and his descendants 
enjoyed from the States of Greece a salary annexed to the em- 
ploy of keeping clean the statue of Jupiter Olympius, one of 
the most renowned works of that great sculptor. Before they 
set about the performance of this task, which took place at 
stated periods, sacrifices were offered inthetemple. Alexander 
the Great was not behindhand with Pericles in his respect for 
the arts. Apelles was no less publicly honoured by him than 
Phidias had been by the statesman of Athens ; and history has 
recorded a tribute paid to his admiration of the artist beyond 
the reach of wealth. The same painter, when he had finished 
the celebrated representation of Alexander holding the thunder- 
bolt, in the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, received his reward in 
gold measured out instead of counted. 

The veneration in which works of the most admired skill 
continued long afterwards to be held in all the cities through- 
out Greece may be learned from one of Cicero’s charges 
against Verres, in which he accuses him of having plundered, 
while be was Preetor in Sicily, everything that bore the name of 
art. The Romans, although they fell very short of the excel- 
lence of the Greeks in the execution of works of painting and 
sculpture, were not wanting in the value which they placed on 
them or the respect which they paid to them. The principal 
anecdote related of Roman powers of painting is materially 
connected with its honours, Fabius Pictor, the head of the 
noble family of the Fabii, assumed his surname from his 
paintings in the temple of the goddess Salus. Pacuvius, 
the poet, is the only respectable name in Roman painting after 
Fabius ; but, by Pliny’s account, the art rose into the highest 


respect when M. V. M. Messala and L. Scipio, surnamed 
Asiaticus, commemorated their victories by pictures, which 
they placed in the most honourable public situations. 

The respect of the Romans for works of art appears indeed 
to have very greatly exceeded their knowledge concerning 
them. L. Mummius, the first celebrated importer of Grecian 
painting, finding that a picture by Aristides, which was 
exposed to sale among other booty, had been bought by 
Attalus at the unexpected price of six thousand sestertii, con- 
ceived it to have some secret value which he could not 
perceive, and refused to relinquish it in spite of the remon- 
strances of the royal purchaser. Scipio Minor (the patron of 
Polybius and Panzetius), by a conduct directly the reverse of 
that of Mummius, showed equal honour to the arts and to the 
cities which venerated them. Having taken a town filled with 
statues of Greek divinities, which had been carried away from 
Sicily, he ordered, by a public proclamation, that such cities as 
were the rightful owners of the statues should prove their 
claim and have them restored to them. Julius Cesar, 
Augustus, Tiberius, Hortensius the Orator and M. Agrippa 
are likewise mentioned by Pliny among the admirers and 
liberal purchasers of various pictures and statues. A singular 
anecdote also is mentioned by the same writer respecting a 
statue by Lysippus, which seems to indicate a very great and 
general esteem for works of art prevailing among the people of 
Rome in the time of Tiberius. Nero was himself a painter and 
a patron of painting. 

But on the respect paid to painting by antiquity it is 
now, perhaps, idle to reason. In Greece it was attributable to 
the highest national interest of which any people are capable 
—their religion. In Rome the arts were wholly indebted for it 
to the characteristic ostentation of the national manners. 

The respect of antiquity for the fine arts was represented by 
the profusion of honours bestowed on the artists by the 
sovereigns of Europe after the Revival. The love and protec- 
tion of their rising powers in the house of Lorenzo of Medici 
were followed by the patronage of Julius II., Leo X, 
Clement VII. and other subsequent popes. The Dukes of 
Milan, Mantua and Urbino, the Emperors Maximilian and 
Charles V., Ferdinand of Hungary, Francis I. and Philip II. 
have vied with each other in favour and personal attention to 
painters ; to Albert Diirer, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Giulio 
Romano and Holbein. Rubens experienced the distinguished 
favour of the Archduke Albert and of the Duke of Mantua, and 
was even employed in a public capacity in an embassy from 
the court of Spain to that of England. The portraits of painters 
formed a part of the gallery in the ducal palace of Florence. - 
At a later period in France the attention and respect offered to 
Nicolas Poussin are of no less degree than any which have yet 
been mentioned. A letter to him has been preserved, written 
by the hand of Louis XIII., in which the monarch expresses 
the highest esteem for his character, and warmly presses his 
return to France and his acceptance of the honours prepared 
for him. In the greater part of these examples some notions of 
utility have been mixed with the splendour of patronage. 

In the period preceding the Reformation the favour of their 
patrons towards artists in England had been gradually aug- 
mented, and Henry VIII. seems to have vied in magnificent 
liberality with all the other sovereigns of his time. In the 
period which succeeded, it is difficult to decide whether Eliza- 
beth was inattentive to the arts from her own sentiments or: 
from that wary policy which so frequently disguised them. 
But the favour of Charles was unequivocally distinguished ; he 
had chosen the arts principally as fit objects of delight to an 
elegant mind, and his love for them was willingly extended to 
the personal honours of those who professed them. Walpole 
mentions an academy erected under the favour of the king by 
Balthazar Gerbier, in which “none but who could prove them- 
selves gentlemen were to be admitted for education, and where 
they were to be instructed in arts and sciences, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, painting, architecture, riding, fortification, 
antiquities and the science of medals.” Rubens and Vandyke 
were welcomed with the most flattering respect, and both re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from his hand. Besides these 
two highly-favoured painters, he invited to England Albano, 
Gentileschi, Honthorst, Vouet and Polenberg. To the first of 
these he himself addressed a letter of invitation, The English 
artists, Inigo Jones and Dobson, shared no less the favour of 
the sovereign. The royal grants were numerous. Greater 
triumphs were designed for the arts, but were prevented by the 
death of the king, and the disorder of the troubled times that 
followed forbade attention to them. Yet even then their 
choicest treasures found protection from Cromwell. Honour, 


‘therefore, was dealt to artists in no scanty measure during 


that period. Nor has England failed to derive advantage 
from those fleeting moments of the restoration of the arts to 
just esteem, the most favourable which fortune has allotted to 
them since the disastrous period of their overthrow. To the 
good feelings of that age towards art we owe the possession of 
the Cartoons of Raphael and the Ceiling of Whitehall by 
Rubens. These partial honours continued as far as to the 
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reign of Anne, from whom the native talents of the land ex- 
perienced a return of protection. 

Between that time and now the highest honour conferred 
on theartsin England was the institution of the Royal Academy. 
That establishment gave to the arts a legitimate footing in the 
Jand, and an acknowledged title to its respect. Indeed, if ever 
the constitution of a public body was formed for honour solely, 
the Royal Academy is that body. Not only the numerous 
cares of the President are compensated by the honour of his 
situation, the professorships also have only nominally an inde- 
pendent salary annexed to them. 

That the intention of George III. was to confer distinction 
on artists is evident from the fact that the diploma granted to 
every Academician, on his becoming a member of the body, | 
must have the monarch’s sign manual, and gives him the rank of 
esquire (an honour which, by the law of our land, descends to 
his eldest son), p'acing him next in precedence to those who 
hold the degree of Doctor in the Three Faculties at the Uni- 
versities. An artist who adds to this rank the merit of deserv- 
ing it may be well content as to the state in which he finds | 


| the interests of the church. 


himself placed at an early part of his career. 

Of further honours none are to be found in the eighteenth 
century unless we consider as such a few nominal appointments | 
in the list of the king’s household, among which are the offices | 
of the king’s portrait painter and the surveyor of his majesty’s 
pictures. The former was the more important. To this ap- 
pointment the successful applicant was advanced, not by public 
competition, but for the most part by favour : and having 
fong been unaccompanied with the privilege of painting the 
sovereign’s portrait from the life, it became so little regarded as 
an object of fame that the artist, if he had not disdained, too 
frequently overlooked the employment, hiring inferior painters to 
paint the pictures required ot him at a cheap rate, proportioned 
to the salary of ‘his office. This office was conferred on 
Reynolds, and no painter in this country was ever better 
entitled to the nomination. But who could forbear to smile on 
reflecting that the artist chosen to paint the portrait of King 
George for presentation to foreign courts and to latest posterity 
was one from whom the voice of the monarch himself had | 
never commanded his portrait? The only portrait of the king 
by Reynolds is in the Royal Academy, for which solely it was 
painted. Yet this empty compliment of office was the only 
resemblance of national employment offered to the professional 
€xertions of so great a painter, either before or after he became 
the knighted President of the Royal Academy. The title of 
historical painter to George III. was first conferred on Benjamin 
West, and was so much the more honourable to the person on 
whom it wes conferred, as it was an unsolicited nomination. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE first meeting of the newly-elected Council of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects was held in the chambers 

of MacLean, Fyfe & MacLean on Tuesday, when the office- 
bearers for the coming year were elected as follows :—President, 
W. Forrest Salmon, St. Vincent Street : vice-president, T. L. 
Watson, West Regent Street ; auditor, David Thomson, West 
Regent Street ; treasurer, Alexander Petrie, Wellington Street; 
secretary, C. J. MacLean, writer, St. Vincent Street ; members 
of Council. W. F. Salmon, T. L. Watson, Alexander Petrie, 


Al kirvi H E. Clifford, John Keppie, John A. , ) c 
ee orving, Henry ae) | by all means to supplant him whenever occasion offered, and 


Campbell, John B. Wilson, James M. Monro, A. G. Thomson, 
John Thomson. The committees for the year were also 
appointed and other business of a formal nature transacted. 


ST. MARY’S, GLASGOW. 


E tower and spire of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church have 
been lately completed according to the design of the 


De 


| 


The lowest portion of the spire is the most elaborate part of the 
design. Four very high and narrow lights full of tracery fill the 
sides facing the four points of the compass, and between them, 
standing above the bastions at the angles of the parapets, are 
four handsome canopies containing sculptured figures, which 
are larger than life. These figures represent St. Andrew and 
St. Mungo, facing the Great Western Road, and St. Margaret 
and St. George, facing towards Holyrood Quadrant. They are 
carefully executed and distinguished by their traditional 
insignia. At the base of the tower four niches are to be filled 
with statues ef four bishops of the see of Glasgow. Only two of 
these are, as yet, in their places, but the others will be fixed in 
the course of the next few weeks. They represent (1) Bishop 
Jocelyn in the north-east corner, the builder of Glasgow 
Cathedral ; (2) Bishop Turnbull, who founded the University—- 
he is distinguished by the Papal Bull which he carries in his 
hand ; (3) Archbishop Leighton, the learned prelate who ruled 
the see atter the Reformation ; and (4) Bishop Trower, who was 
once incumbent of St. Mary’s, and did much towards advancing 
He holds a model of St. Mary’s on 


| his arm. 


TESSERA. 
Iron Fulpite. 


RON pulpits have been made in Spain with great success. 
Two interesting examples of the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury still exist at the cathedral of Avila. They are hexagonal 
in shape and supported by lions’ claws ; they were originally 


gilt. One of these pulpits is ornamented in the Flamboyant 
style, the other in pood Renaissance. Friar Francesco 
de Salamanca made two interesting iron pulpits for the 


cathedral of Seville: they are covered with bas-reliefs repre- 
senting the Evangelists and subjects taken from the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Apocalypse. The pulpit at the parish 
church of San Gil de Burgos must also be mentioned. Mr. Street, 
notwithstanding his want of sympathy with every object not 
strictly of the Middle Ages, says :—“ It is of very late date, end 
of the fifteenth century, but I think it quite worthy of illustra- 
tion. The support is of iron, resting on stone, and the staircase 
modern. The framework at the angles, top and bottom, is of 
wood, upon which the ironwork is laid. The traceries are cut 
out of two plates of iron Jaid one over the other, and the iron- 
work is in part gilded, but I do not think that this is original. 
The canopy is of the same age and character, and the 
whole effect is very rich at the same time that it is 
very novel. I saw other pulpits, but none so old as this.” 


Borromi:i as an Architect. 

Francis Borromini was born in the district of Como, in 
the year 1599, and at the age of nine was sent by his. father, 
who was an architect, to study sculpture at Milan. After 
passing seven years in that city he proceeded to Rome, where 
his rela ive, Carlo Maderno, was then emp'oyed in finishing St. 
Peter’s. On the death of Maderno in 1629, although Bernini 
was appointed to succeed him as architect to that building, 
Borromini continued under him as he had done under his pre- 
decessor ; yet, instead of the connection thus established 
leading to any friendship between them, it only occasioned 
extreme jealousy—at least, on the part of Borromini, who 
could not brook the superiority conferred upon one who was 
his senior only by a few months. He therefore endeavoured 


so far succeeded as to ingratiate himself with Urban Witt: 


| Owing to the patronage of that pontiff he was employed upon a 
| variety of important works, most of which would have afforded 


ample scope for the display of architectural talent, had he not 


| chosen to throw away the opportunities thus offered him. 


late Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A. The tower is divided into three | 


storeys. The basement is lighted by single pointed lights, and 
opens by two large arches into the interior of the church, 
forming the organ chamber and choir vestry. The second 
Storey is reached from the outside by a small staircase in the 
north-east corner of the tower. This is the “ringers’” chamber. 
It is lighted by windows on three sides, which are glazed. The 
top storey is the “bell chamber,” furnished with large beams 
to support the bells, and open above to the full height of 
the interior of the spire. It is lighted by double windows 
filled in with oak louvres. The top of the tower is crowned by 
a castellated parapet, and below the parapet is a band of diaper 
work, which is exceedingly ornamental and about 13 feet deep, 
while the bastions at the four corners give a suggestion of the | 
Scottish baronial style of architecture. The tower is 106 feet 
high. The spire springs from the tower and rises another 
100 feet, tapering gracefully to a point, which is crowned by a 
large plain cross, in bell metal, 84 feet high. The last 12 feet 
of the stone apex are solid, and the angles formed by the | 
octagonal sides of the cone are relieved and enriched by ballwork, | 


Instead of seeking to distinguish himself by showing that he 
was capable of turning his art to greater account than either 
his predecessors or contemporaries, he sought only to astonish 
by downright vagaries and by caprices altogether at variance 
with every principle both of the art itself and of construction, 
alternating and reversing members, and applying them con- 
trary to all analogy, frequently in defiance of common ‘sense. 
His designs are ot the most heterogeneous description ; nothing 
in them seems to have been dictated by either reason, propriety 
or motive, for there is hardly any feature or part that might not 
just as well have been altogether different. Still, even some of 
those who have otherwise severely censured him have allowed 
that he possessed fertility of invention and imagination ; and 
certainly if those terms can be applied to the imagining all sorts 
of preposterous whims, they are not misapplied in regard to 
him. But the merely doing that which its very absurdity has 
probably prevented others trom doing is not invention, because 


j invention, in the language of art, must be supposed to imply 


that what it produces is not only new but commendable also. 
It requires no genius to produce mere monsters and mon. 
strosities in art, such as are nearly all the productions of 
Borromini, whose buildings offer to the eye a mass of unmean- 
ing confusion, and for the most part as ugly asunmeaning. To 
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them may very well be applied the expression Vasari has made 
use of when he stigmatises Gothic architecture as being wna 
maledezione at fabbriche, and in fact what he says of that style 
will exactly serve to characterise that of Borromini, with this 
difference, that what the critic enumerates as so many vices 
produces consistency in the former, whereas the other has no 
consistency nor exhibits any kind of principle. It must never- 
theless be acknowledged that there are occasionally some happy 
random accidents—some glimpses and glimmerings of beauty 
and gracefulness in the productions of this architect ; and 
indeed it would have been almost a miracle had he not, in the 
course of his numerous caprices now and then by mere chance 
hit upon some pleasing combinations, although only in detached 
parts. It must also be allowed that so far from being deficient 
in constructive skill, he frequently exhibited an unusual degree 
of mastery in it ; in fact, it required no ordinary ability to con- 
trive the execution of some of his designs, because the supports 
are all disguised, and what ought to contribute to strength 
required no little artifice to make it support itself. He appears 


to have been a man of perverse disposition as well as taste, for | 


although he obtained great wealth as well as fame—and of the 
latter far more than he was entitled to by his professional 
desert—he nourished such an envy of Bernini’s superior reputa- 
tion that he at length fell into a state of hypochondria. One 
night when he was unable to sleep he stabbed himself, in the 
year 1667. Among his principal works is the church of La 
Sapienza at Rome, which he was commissioned to execute by 
his patron, Pope Urban, and which bears ample testimony of 
his singularly vicious taste, both withoutside and within (the 
dome is formed externally by steps, and there is a spiral stair- 
case placed above its lantern); the church of the College di 
Propaganda ; the oratory of the fathers of Chiesa Nuova, which 
is perhaps one of his least faulty productions, after the church 
of St. Agnes ; the facade of the Doria Palace, “a building,” 
says Wood, “monstrous in every sense, and yet in spite of its 
absurdity, the long range of similar windows loaded with 
enormous mouldings and overcharged in all parts, produces an 
effect of great grandeur, as seen obliquely in the narrow 
Corso.” However, his church of San Carlino alle Quattro 
Fontane is generally considered his masterpiece of extrava- 
gance, chiefly perhaps on account of the waving lines and 
surfaces of its facade, not but that there is even stronger 
evidence of bad taste in other respects, and of a kind not easily 
to be described by words. Besides the above and a great 
many other works which it would be tedious to enumerate, he 
restored, or more properly speaking modernised, the nave of 
San Giovanni Laterano, which, capricious as *he parts and 
decorations are, has nevertheless something grand and imposing 
in its general character. 


Strawberry Hili. 


A cottage built in 1698 on Strawberry Hill Shot, by the 
Earl of Bradford’s coachman (who was enabled to secure this 
innocent retreat for his honoured age by chopping the straw of 
his master’s horses), and occupied in succession by Colley 
Cibber, Talbot, Bishop of Durham, the Duke of Chandos and 
Mrs. Chenevix (who supplied our great grandfathers with their 
toys), was bought in 1747 by Horace, the youngest son of Sir 
Robert Walpole. He was at that time one of those applicants 
for work, not in order to earn a dinner, but to earn an appetite, 
who float upon the surface of society at all times. It is often 
out of young gentlemen in waiting upon events, with a good 
stock in trade of wit and cleverness, and a considerable share 
of vanity, that occasion makes great men, After his return 
from Italy, where he had travelled in company with the poet 
Gray, instead of writing his adventures, he built in lath and 
plaster his architectural reminiscences, and furnished the erec- 
tion with the results of his tours among the curiosity-shops of 
the Continent and the consignments of his foreign friends. He 
thus in his own lively way describes his first settlement at 
Chopped Straw Hall. He frankly owns that when he began to 
build he knew nothing of the principles of Gothic architecture, 
but the idea that was evidently present to his romantic and 
inexact mind was to raise an edifice that should transport one 
in imagination to the feudal and ecclesiastical times ; and he 
succeeded well, for his visitors might have doubted whether it 
were an abbey or a castle. A low monastic doorway led to a 
small oratory, where a saint was enshrined. Beyond it was 
a cloister; the passage gradually widening led to the hall, 
thence another narrow passage opened into the refectory, which 
completed the eminently ecclesiastical suite of apartments on 
the ground floor. On the first landing visitors found that they 
had quitied the monastery for the baronial castle. The break- 
fast-room opened into the armoury, which led to the library. 
The other rooms were the star chamber, the Holbein chamber, 
the gallery fi ted up after the style of the stalls in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, the round drawing-room, and the tribune. His chief 
models for the decorations of these rooms were the cathedral at 
Rouen, the tomb of Archbishop Wareham at Canterbury, and 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. From these gloomy menu- 


mental apartments he looked upon a garden studiously vzan¢ 
and gay. The lawns reached down to the river, while on the 
other side of the road up the hill was a small, cell-like cottage 
embosomed in trees, to which he retired when strangers were 
come ‘‘ besieging and beseeching,” as Milton has it, to look over 
his abbey, and where he was an apt representative of a hermit 
at penance, 


Sculpture and Architecture. 


It is one thing for an architect to prove himself independent 
of the aid of the sculptor, and another to be unable to avail 
himself of it when offered. That style alone can be considered 
as truly noble which can admit as an accessory, to the advan- 
tage of both architect and sculptor, art in its highest character ;. 
which, while it requires a certain degree of subordination, is 
enabled to compensate amply for it by the dignity it confers on 
the work presented, which can alike elevate and be elevated 
by its assistant. A Doric temple would be grand, even if 
enriched by no sculpture whatever ; but it readily admits, and, 
as it were, advances that of the highest order. The higher the 
character of the sculpture, the more completely it accords with 
the spirit of the architecture. Therefore the Doric is a noble 
style, and, according to this test, the Roman or Italian, what- 
ever be its faults, is no other than a noble style, for it has a 
character of its own, independent of adventitious ornament, and 
yet no work of sculpture can be too grand to form an appro- 
priate accessory. The same may be said of the true Medizval 
Gothic ; it gave full scope to the highest art that existed 
during the period of its reign, it eagerly appropriated the best 
works it could obtain, and ennobled them by the positions in 
which it placed them—witness the sculptures of Wells and 
Lincoln, and many continental churches, and the exquisite 
foliage of which it is needless to mention any example; and, 
therefore, the old Gothic was a noble style, and will be con- 
fessed and felt to be such as long as a memorial of it exists. 
But if the modern Gothic instead of exalting art lowers it ; if 
it requires its artist to work down to its own standard instead of 
up to the highest standard he can propose ; if it rejects alb 
models but such as no refined sculptor would set before 
himself as a study, however he might admit certain excellences. 
in them ; if it perforce ties itselt down to stiff, grotesque, or 
conventional forms, because it is unable to adapt itself to 
graceful, natural, and dignified ones, then it is a mean and 
ignoble style, and will be felt to be such as long as a trace of 
it remains. Let it affect every peculiarity, let it copy every 
detail of its predecessor, yet the lapse of centuries will never 
obliterate its true character ; the difference will always be felt 
between the work of men who are doing their best, and that of 
persons who in aping their productions are deliberately 
lowering the standard of art. 


St. Stephen’s, Westminster. 


The rebuilding of St. Stephen’s resulted from a vow made 
by Edward and his queen during the French wars, and was 
finished in eighteen years—1i1348. The Certosa of Pavia, whose 
sumptuous decorations were continued with equal taste, spirit 
and expense during three centuries, and form a perfect chain 
and example of the fine arts in Lombardy, was commenced. 
A.D. 1396. : The chapel of St. Stephen, intended for a sumptuous. 
temple fit for princes to worship in, was a Space uninterrupted 
by. pillars of rich and elegant Gothic architecture, every 
ingenuity being used to increase richness by the aid of an un- 
usual breadth of light, gilding and colour. Its roof, pavement, 
walls and windows combined to produce an apartment suitable 
for the chapel of a royal palace, and the most magnificent 
which the arts of the era could produce. The church of the 
Certosa was later. Art was then advancing with giant strides 
towards the age whose illustrious men yet continue to shed 
an undiminished lustre over their country. This building 
was for a different purpose. The interior, with all its 
profusion of rich expenditure, was to impress the spectator by 
its solemnity; its massive columns, widespread arches, sub- 
dued light, quietly illuminating the lengthy vista of marble 
walls and rendering dimly visible the sparkling of gilded stars 
from its deep azure-coloured vaults, with ideas of the infinite 
and the sublime; and, by the beauty of its details and their 
harmonious effect, to soothe the turbulent and stormy passions. 


Print Collecting. 


Every print admitted into a collection ought to have three 
qualifications. It should be, first, an early impression; 
secondly, a good impression ; and, thirdly, in good condition. 
An early impression and a good impression are by no means 
convertible terms ; a good impression, indeed, cannot be other 
than an early impression, but it does not always follow that, 
because an impression is an early one, it is therefore a good 
one. The importance of earliness of impression will be per- 
ceived when the effect is considered which results from taking 
off many prints from a plate; the continual rubbing of the 
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workman’s hands, in wiping the plate on every occasion of 
taking off an impression, very soon rounds the sharp edges of 
the engraving, and, by degrees, wears down the surface; the 
more delicate parts become faint and fainter, and at length 
broken and almost obliterated; the stronger-worked parts 
become confused, the’ intersecting lines breaking into one 
another, and impressions now taken from the plate are massy 
and clouded, and deficient in distinctness and gradation of 
shade. | If the plate be reduced to this state before the demand 
of the public for the print be satisfied, the artist sets to work to 
repair, or, as it is technically called, “retouch” the plate ; he 
goes over the most worn parts, or, perhaps, the whole of it, 
with the tool, restoring and strengthening the original, and 
sometimes inserting additional work in the way of “cross- 
hatchings,” a technical term implying lines drawn across 
former lines, or otherwise, to produce, as he imagines, a better 
effect. This retouching is sometimes done by the original 
artist, and sometimes by other artists into whose hands the 
plate may have got ; and there are plates which have passed 
from hand to hand, from generation to generation, retouched 
as often as reworn ; plates executed two, or even three hundred 
years ago, do exist at the present day. By this retouching 
when first performed, and that by a judicious and able hand, a 
worn plate is made to produce impressions that, to an inexperi- 
enced eye, may be mistaken for early prints from the plate in 
its original state; and, indeed, in many cases a careful 
examination by a practised judge is necessary to detect retcuch- 
ings, and the experience which is required for this is not to be 
taught by precept. 


The Clock of St. Paul’s. 


Dugdale, in his “ History of St. Paul’s,’ speaking of the old 
cathedral which was destroyed in the Great Fire of London, 
says :—“I now come tothe dial belonging to the clock in this 
church, of which there was care taken in‘the 18th Edward III. 
that it should be made with all splendour that might be, which 
was accordingly performed, having the image of an angel 
pointing at the hour both of the day and night, the charge for 
which workmanship amounted to 6 lib.” It is clear by the 
design of the towers that Wren considered the clock should be 
a feature of the new building, but the later edition of Dugdale 
and other histories are silent respecting the timekeeper. 
Though it is difficult to obtain any precise information as to 
the circumstances that guided the commissioners for rebuilding 
the cathedral in selecting a design for the clock, it is probable 
there was as much squabbling and heartburning’ over the 
qmatter as arose when the question of the Westminster clock 
was discussed. At one, time Tompion was evidently looked 
upon as the proper man to undertake the work, for in the year 
1700 the following notice was published :—“ Mr. Tompion, the 
famous watchmaker in Fleet Street, is making a clock for St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which it is said will go one hundred years 
without winding up, will cost 3,000/. or 4,000/., and be far finer 
than the famous clock at Strasburg.” Whether this represented 
the intention of the authorities or whether the paragraph was 
inserted by Tompion’s friends as a feeler, or was. merely idle 
gossip, cannot now be ascertained, but it is certain the 
threatened extraordinary effort of Tompion, with its tremendous 
accumulation of driving power, was never put in hand, as four 
or five years afterwards the production of the timekeeper was 
entrusted to Langley Bradley, of Fenchurch Street, who was 
to be paid 300/. for the work. It was fixed in the south-west 
‘tower about 1709, and an examination of his clock to-day 
proves that a more capable man could hardly have been 
selected. 


Paul Sandby. 


The style in which Sandby at first practised, and in which 
he greatly excelled was what is termed ‘body colours.” This 
mode of painting had been long practised on the Continent 
by Marco Ricci, Masih, Goupy and others. It was in this 
style also that “ Athenian Stuart ” prepared all the views for his 
celebrated work. The inconvenience of this process, however, 
soon led Sandby to prefer a different method, which, if he did 
not actually invent, he carried to great perfection. He first 
drew his outlines correctly, the greater part with mere pen and 
ink; he then sketched the distances with lead pencils, laid in 
the shadows with Indian ink, and washed the colours over the 
whole, This process procured for itself the names of washed, 
tinted, or stained drawing, and was used by Sandby more than 
any other method, and at length became so common as almost 
to exclude its rival from practice. Indeed the latter had 
several disadvantages, the most formidable of which was that 
the white lead, with which all the colours were originally pre- 
pared, soon became brown, and ultimately black, which, of 
course, was destructive of the picture. During his residence in 
Scotland Sandby was indefatigable in sketching wherever he 
visited, and by means of his drawings the English public was 
rendered somewhat familiar with the scenery of North Britain. 
He also made journeys into Wales, north and south, as also 
into many parts of England itself, and the fruit of his labours 


was the dawn of that taste for representations of English scenery 
which is now so prevalent. Kearsley, a bookseller, then well 
known, accidentally formed the idea of commencing a work 
containing well-executed engravings, with short descriptions of 
their subjects, and in. prosecution of this plan procured a large 
quantity of French pictures, which having had copied by native 
artists he published periodically. After a few numbers had 
been issued of this work, which was called “ The Copperplate 
Magazine,” an engraving of Sandby’s was inserted, which was 
extremely admired by the connoisseurs of that day. The 
work instantly became popular. Kearsley, who was by no 
means blind to his own interests, immediately laid aside all 
foreign productions, and employed Sandby alone. Several 
volumes were filled with his designs, and from that time this 
branch of art has been advancing gradually but steadily 
towards perfection. 


English Window Glass. 


In 1691 the glass made at the Bear Garden on the Bank- 
side was called “ crown window glass, exceeding French glass 
in all its qualifications.’ The manufactory being removed to 
Ratcliffe, the glass was called “ Ratcliffe crown glass.” This 
was of a “light sky blue colour.” The maker of this went over 
to France on purpose to learn the art and then outdid his 
teachers. Lambeth crown glass was of a darker colour than 
the preceding, inclining something to a green. French glass 
came from Cherbourg, afterwards from Auxerre, in Burgundy. 
It was thinner and more transparent than Newcastle glass, and 
when laid on white paper had a dirtyish green colour. White 
German glass was free from the spots and blemishes that 
abounded in Newcastle glass, but it also had some fine or small 
curved streaks or lines like those in Newcastle glass. The 
green German glass had also fine lines or streaks like those in 
the white sort, but neither the white nor green sort was so 
crooked and warped as Newcastle glass. The tables of Dutch 
glass were small and were not much used in England ; New- 
castle glass was of an ash colour, much subject to specks and 
blemishes and streaks, and very often warped and crooked. 
It was, however, most in use. Staffordshire glass was seldom 
used in London ; Bristol glass also was rarely used, from the 
want of a cheap, convenient sea carriage, as the Newcastle 
manufacturers had, though it was reckoned better than New- 
castle glass. Looking-glass plates were ‘sometimes used in 
windows. Jealous glass cast in a mould was composed over 
its surface with a multitude of oblong concave circular figures. 
It was commonly used to put into the lower lights of sash 
windows when they were low against the street, to prevent 
people seeing into the room as they passed by, and was some- 
times set in lead in places where they would not have their 
actions overlooked. Woolwich, or Woolledge glass was another 
sort, from a glass-house there, that was given up from want of 
encouragement, 


Old English Screens. 


To protect themselves as well as they could from the effects 
of currents of air our ancestors had wooden screens or other 
fences impervious to the air behind their seats. In handsome 
apartments these screens were ornamented in a variety of ways, 
and made, as may now be seen in old mansions, with several 
leaves. They were sometimes as high as the door, and always 
a little higher than the mantel of the fireplace, and very lightly 
framed. Some of them could be extended upwards of twenty 
feet. In farmhouses and kitchens the seat and the fence were 
united, and formed one piece of substantial furniture that was 
occasionally made very ornamental. Round a large fire, by 
means of the high-backed form, they were kept warm by the 
radiant heat falling on their persons, while the air they 
breathed was little heated ; and according to Williams, an 
admirer of the times gone by, their lungs did not receive 
such a sudden shock when they moved from their seat as ours 
do when we leave our close, carpeted rooms. It is clear, he 
thinks, that our ancestors were not so subject to diseases 
arising from debility as we are; they almost may be said to 
have lived in the open air, for in the houses of all classes the 
apertures of the chimneys were large, the windows and doors 
badly fitted, and when a fire was kindled in the apartment the 
change of air must have been so very rapid that a thermometer 
placed in such a room could have stood but a few degrees 
higher than one fixed out of doors. The shops were all open, 
like those of the modern fishmongers and butchers, and 
warmth in the parlours opening into these roofed areas must 
have been out of the question. The excellent arrangements 
introduced by Jones, Wren and others into houses greatly 
improved everything connected with comfort and convenience. 
Rushes on the floors in towns had nearly disappeared except 
in churches, and mats and carpets, according to a modern 
phrase, were looking downwards into the best room of the 
aspiring tradesman. Cushioned chairs and stools, curtains to 
windows, were common, and the use of mirrors for ornament in 
rooms was beginning to give them a lighter appearance. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ERCOLE Rosa, who died in Rome a few days ago, was 
generally accepted as the foremost sculptor in Italy. 
Unlike so many of his countrymen, he was indifferent to 
those tricks of manipulation which captivate the vulgar, 
but make the judicious grieve. What he sought in the first 
place was beauty of contour, and he often succeeded in 
attaining it. His work, by the grandiose character of its 
lines, recalls the best examples of the Renaissance. Rosa 
was of humble origin. He was born forty-seven years ago, 
and was the son of a stone-cutter who died when he was 
a child. Young Rosa was brought up in an orphanage. 
He left the refuge in his fourteenth year, and found em- 
ployment in sculptors’ studios. For a time he was the 


““shost”” of the Princess CoLonna, who gained repute by | 


her busts, which were supposed to be remarkable examples 
of execution. 


memorial of the Brothers Carrot1. He won the chief 
prize, and henceforth he was able to claim a share of the 
public commissions. He was entrusted with the group of 
Industry and Agriculture for the office of the Minister of 
Finance, in Rome. He also executed busts’ of some 
famous Italians for public buildings. One of his latest 
commissions was for an equestrian statue of VICTOR 
EMMANUEL, which was to be set up in Miian. It remains 
incomplete. Rosa was so much esteemed in Rome that he 
seemed likely to occupy the position once held by JoHN 
Greson, as the referee on all matters relating to sculpture. 


WHENEVER the results of excavations in Rome are 
brought together in a museum or are abstracted in figures, 
they irresistibly compel us to speculate about the wealth of 
the city when it was the capital of an empire. For 
example, Professor LANCIANI announces that since 1872 
the Capitol collections have been enriched with 705 
amphore with important inscriptions, 2,360 terra-cotta 
lamps, 1,824 inscriptions engraved on marble or stone, 
77 columns of rare marble, 313 pieces of columns, 157 
marble capitals, 118 bases, 590 works of art in terra-cotta, 
405 works of art in bronze, 711 gems, intaglios, cameos ; 


18 marble sarcophagi, 152 bas-reliefs, 192 marble statues | 


in a good state of preservation, 21 marble figures of 
animals, 266 busts and heads, 54 pictures in polychrome 
mosaic, 47 objects of gold, 39 of silver, 36,679 coins of 
gold, silver and bronze, and an almost incredible amount 
of smaller relics in terra-cotta, bone, glass, enamel, lead, 
ivory, iron, copper and stucco. Yet archeologists, collectors 
and dealers complain that the last twenty years did not 
form a productive period for those who explore the soil of 
Rome. 


A Paris féfe would be costly if the only expense were 
for the tall masts which are used to sustain flags. As a rule, 
four sizes are employed. A mast 16 métres (or about 
52 feet) high, which is generally used in the principal streets, 
costs 6/. ‘The price is raised to 12/7. for one of 20 métres. 
A mast 25 métres high runs to 20/, and for those which 
have a height of 33 metres goo frs. a piece must be paid. 
The last class are set up in such parts as the Place de la 
Concorde, Place de Ja République and Place de l’Hétel-de- 
Ville, and they sustain tricolour flags which are 20 metres 
in length. To fix the largest masts about a dozen men are 
required, with the aid of a couple of crabs. Riga fir is 
preferred for the masts. In colouring them red has now 
the preference, the top as well as a couple of bands being 
gilded. Masts, like other things, are subject to wear and 
tear ; the wood splits or becomes distorted. The storage 
is also a difficult problem. 
considered the sum charged does not appear to be 
excessive. 


BEYOND compelling Messrs. LawRANCE & Sons to pay 
a large sum in law costs and subjecting them to a serious 
loss in delaying the completion of the buildings, we cannot 
see that the London County Council have gained much by 
their actions concerning the new mansions facing Kensing- 


The first opportunity which Rosa obtained | 
to display his power openly was in the competition for the | 


When every contingency is 


| likely to derive inspiration from it. 


ton Gardens. The frontage is undoubtedly to the high’ 
road, but the site is at the corner of Kensington Court. 
The buildings were carried up to a height of 70 feet, and 
the Council tried to insist that the height should be only 
50 feet, to correspond with the width of Kensington Court. 
The magistrate decided in favour of the builders, On. 
appeal the judges were in favour of the Council’s views, 
and sent back the case to the: magistrate to impose a fine.: 
On Wednesday it came before Mr. Curtis BENNETT. On 
behalf of Messrs. LAWRANCE it was explained that it was 
not until the roof was on that the County Council served a 
summons. If two storeys had to be taken down 
it would entail a loss of 1,500/. a year, though 
the heavy ground rent would remain the same. If it. 
had not, been for the building of another house next door, 
and of the road being a few feet under the proper width, 
there would have been power to erect the buildings to a 
height of go feet. Mr. Curtis BENNETT said a new point 
was raised which worked hardly, as some very often did. 
When the case was first before him it was conceded 
that there was power to build a substantial wall 
go feet in height in Kensington Road, but it seemed 
to have been withdrawn before the judges, and it was con- 
tended that there was no right.. From an architectural 
point of view nothing could be worse. A large block 
of fine buildings might be erected, but on reaching the 
corner the house would have to be dwarfed, giving a view 
over the roofs. It was the first case under the new section, 
and the Court had held that the buildings had been wrongly | 
erected. Therefore, there must be a substantial fine. It 
was hard law, and he wished the County Council to under- 
stand that he considered that the smallest coin in the realm 


| would be amply sufficient in any future proceedings against 


the defendants. A penalty ot sixty shillings was imposed 
with five guineas costs. ‘The case is a revelation of the 
grievances which arise under the Building Acts, but as long 
as the matter is not taken up as a public measure in Parlia- 
ment, builders must expect to suffer. 


In May last notice was given to the London Schooh 
Board by Mr. Cuartrs WALL, builder, that he claimed from 
1,000/. to 1,200/. damages in connection with his contract 
for the Langford Road School, Fulham. Owing to certain 
interferences and consequent delays he was put to increased 
cost in executing and superintending the works, and work 
that should have been done in fine weather was postponed 
until winter, when the short days greatly enhanced the cost 
of execution. Mr. E. A. GRUNING, architect, was appointed 
as arbitrator under the terms of the contract. After putting 


in force the arbitration clause of the contract, Mr. WALL 
increased his claim to 1,370/. 175. 2d. The arbitration 1s 


concluded, and Mr. Gruninc has awarded to Mr. WALL 


| the sum of 463/. 13s. in respect of his claim (or about one- 


third of the sum demanded), together with the costs of the 
award, 73/. ros., and the costs of the reference. . 


THE Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art has been 
enriched with a great many casts of architectural work, 
which are not only invaluable for students, but have a 
decorative effect, since the ground floor of the building will no 
longer present that chilling appearance which used to over- 
come visitors. Several styles are represented. ‘The cross: 
of Tuam, co. Galway, which is the tallest (it’ is 30 feet high) 


| if not the most elaborate of the Irish crosses, exemplifies 


Celtic work, but it is only monumental masons who are 
The skill of the 
French Gothic carvers is suggested by a part of one of the 
doorways of Bordeaux Cathedral, and that the ironworkers 
were no less able is plain from the casts of the famous 
hinges on the Porte St. Anne of Notre Dame, Paris. The 
examples of French Renaissance are the tomb of the 
princes from Tours, one of the sixteenth-century doors from 
Beauvais, the tomb of Cardinal AmsoisE in Rouen, and 
pilasters from the Chateau de Gaillon. A great many casts: 
have been derived from Venice, Lucca, Milan and 
Florence. The collection is most interesting, and will be a 
boon to many students and others who have not had the 
good fortune to gaze on the original works. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


REREDOS, GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 

URING tthe past few years considerable changes have 
a) been made in the choir of Glasgow Cathedral, with 
the view of bringing the arrangements and fittings more into 
harmony with their surroundings. These fittings being 
«ntended for the use of a Presbyterian congregation, are of 
a comparatively simpie character. The old pulpit, which 
formerly stood in the centre of the choir, has been removed 
to the north side, and the enclosed space—or “ bench,” as 
it is called in the Scottish church—has been greatly enlarged, 
and now extends to the east end of the choir, where the 
high altar formerly stood. This space has been paved with 
marble, and is enclosed on either side by richly-carved oak 
benches. Till quite recently the east end was not enclosed, 
but the blank there has been filled up by the reredos which 
forms the subject of our illustration. This has been 
erected by Lady MaxweELt, of Calderwood, in memory of 
her late husband, Sir Witt1aM MaxwELl, tenth baronet, of 
Calderwood, in the county of Lanark. The reredos is of 
Caen stone and alabaster, and is the work of Mr. JaMEs 
Youn, sculptor, Glasgow. 
represents St. KENTIGERN—Otherwise St. 
patron saint ; and that on the north side St. Nryian, who 
is believed to have been the first to introduce Christianity 
into the district. In front of the seredos stands a com- 
munion table of oak, elaborately carved and having a 
sculptured panel in front representing the Last Supper. 
The reredos and all the new work in the choir has been 
executed from the designs of Mr. JoHN HOoNEYMAN, 
A.R.S.A., of the firm of Messrs. JOHN HoNEYMAN & 
KeEpPig, Glasgow. 


GLENPARK, BALERNO, MIDLOTHIAN. 
UR illustration shows additions recently made to 
Glenpark, the residence of Mr_ James W. THOMSON. 
It is situated near the Pentland Hills, and overlooks 


I 
t 
It 


Drawing Koorn.} Dining Foom.': 
- a 


Morning Room, 


the Water of Leith, which runs through the estate. Mr. 
James G. Farr ey, F.R.I.B.A., Edinburgh, was architect 
for the work. 


THEIN CHURCH, PRAGUE. 


we hear that Cassell’s “Illustrated Almanac and Com- 
panion” for 1894, to be published this month, will contain a 
complete story, by Mr. Thomas Keyworth, entitled “ The Heir 
of Hampton Wold.” 
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WREXHAM CHURCH. 


ope proposed alterations in Wrexham Church in order to 
give prominence to the choir have inspired the following 
remonstrance on the part of some of the parishioners :— 

The cause of our protest is our affection for the old building. 
We have a church to be proud of. The interior is much as It 
left the hands of the original builders—men whose work has 
never been surpassed. lt is now proposed to put a modern 
obstruction in the south aisle which they left open from end to 
end. The result will be that the internal symmetry will be gone, 
because the proportions will be gone. The perspective will be 
gone, the daylight will be partially gone, and the combined 
effect will be gone. 

To maul the work of such men is arrant presumption. 
They had remarkable ability in producing churches adapted to 
their purpose of public worship. We can realise this by sitting 
far back in the south aisle. In the morning we get one effect, 
in a summer evening another. Each successive window recess 
gives a gradually different amount of light and shadow to the 
eye. These combined with the terminal window at the east 
end produce architectural dignity and unity and repose that 
well harmonise with the spirit of devotion. These effects are 
not the work of chance, but of the highest intellects. 

We have sometimes felt sorry for the soldiers sitting at the 
extreme of the south aisle, far from the pulpit, where only an 
exceptional preacher's voice can be well heard. Such men 
need every attraction that can be provided in a place of worship. 
They have now the length of the aisle before them, and the 
sky view of the east window for the eye to rest on. To sit 
among the surroundings of such a place is an inspiration, and 
almost as good as a sermon. This is to be altered. Instead 
of cheerfulness we shall have gloominess, and instead of the 
present proportion of daylight we shall have more artificial light, 
especially in the six shorter months of the year. In future it 
will not be accurate to describe our church as the work of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth-century men. We can only say it was 
their work. 

About seventy years ago the galleries were erected for the 


| purpose of obtaining more seat room, but the disfigurement of 


the church was intolerable, and they were taken down twenty- 
five years ago. When we opened the west window to view, 
about forty years ago, by removing the organ from the front 
and putting it right and left, we were satisfied with the result, 
and have ever since been under the impression that we had a 
fair view of the window, until we are now told that it is no such 
thing. Of course we shall be pleased to see the west end clear , 
of everything, but we must not purchase this advantage by 


| sacrificing a greater. 


The organ’s present position is best for musical effect, 
according to the committee of twelve appointed by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the College of Organists 
jointly, as quoted by Mr. John Lewis at the vestry last February. 
An organ requires abundance of space, and resents confine- 
ment where it has not spare room above, and where the sound 
is baffled by an arch. Our organ now is not unsightly ; being 
in two equal parts it appears evenly balanced, inflicting no 
injury on the symmetry of the building. 

Those who have travelled on the Continent say the west 
end is adopted in almost all the old churches and cathedrals. 
The plan of putting organs at the east end in modern churches 
has been described as a passing fashion which may change at 
any time. We need not follow it, especially as the west position 
has been satisfactory to many generations of Wrexham people. 
If it is desirable to have the choir near the organ, the sensible 
thing to do will be to place the choir in the centre aisle at a 


| moderate distance, perhaps ten or fifteen yards in front of the 
| organ. This arrangement will be assisted by the much-needed 
| improvement of bringing the pulpit more forward, at least as 


far as the first pillar, near where the wooden pulpit was in our 
early days. Those who sit near the west end will be thankful 
for this change and the occupant of the pulpit will be in touch 
with the choir. 

Unfortunately the most historically interesting corner of the 
church has been selected. This was called the Llwynonn 
Chantry in the very early days. We still have the family 
monuments there. One of the family was buried there as far 
back as 1481, in the reign of Henry IV. This we learn from 
Mr. Palmer’s book on Wrexham Church, who states that on 
the monument were plates of brass, which were taken away by 


| what he calls “some base rapacious and barbarous hands in 
| the Civil Wars.” He also says that when the church was built, 
| or rather rebuilt, the first load of stone was brought by the 


teams of Llwynonn family. This seems to confirm the tradition 
or supposition that it was built with stones from near Llwynonn 
or King’s Mills, probably where Messrs. Davies Bros, are now 
getting stone for railway work. In the same chantry or 


| chancel is the conspicuous monument of Sir Richard Lloyd, of 


Esclus, who entertained King Charles 1. on his visit to Wrex- 
ham. There is also a tablet to an Ellis, buried by permission 
of Sir Thomas Longueville, Bart, the Longueville family 
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having become owners of Esclus. There was an altar to St. 
Mary in the church. Mr, Palmer learnt this from the Pentre- 
bychan MSS., and he considers it was probably in the same 
chantry. 

The place is full of historical associations. It is now pro- 
posed to make them accessible only by a narrow passage at the 
side and back of the organ. Of course there is the barbarous 
alternative of transplanting them to some other part of the 
church, as was done with some monuments twenty-five years 
ago, of which Mr. Palmer says, ‘‘ The woeful havoc wrought at 
the so-called restoration ought to be a lesson for all time.” If 
this ancient chantry is to be obscured, if the east window and 
south-east window are to be shut from view, we don’t deserve 
to have such a church. We-shall be worse than the soldiers of 
Cromwell, whose desecration was in a time of war; ours will 
be in a time of peace. 

As parishioners we are only in the position of trustees for 
the time being. On this subject we may quote a few words of 
John Ruskin. Although they refer principally to the structure 
they apply to the present case, because the old builders con- 
sidered not only external architectural effect, but also internal. 
The words occur in “The Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 
Speaking of the buildings of past times, he says :—“ They are 
not ours. They partly belong to those who built them, and 
partly to all the generations of mankind who are to follow us. 
The dead have still their right in them:—that which they 
laboured for, the praise ofyachievement, or the expression of 
religious feeling, or whatsoever else it might be which in those 
buildings they intended to be permanent, we have no right to 
obliterate. ... They are vested in us only, and belong to all 
their successors.” We now ask the Chancellor to come to the 
rescue. We beg to suggest that he would compare the internal 
effects of our two churches, by sitting first in the south aisle of 
St. Mark’s, where the eye will, rest chiefly on a blank wall. 
Then placing himself at the west end of St. Giles’s south 
aisle he’will say, ‘‘ Now I realise the harmony of proportion as 
designed by the men of four centuries ago, and as my eyes rest 
on the east wmdow I find my views terminate, as all our 
views should terminate. in the light of Heaven.” 

Many of us would be satisfied to leave the present organ 
where it is. In some respects it cannot be surpassed. Ina 
new one we cannot get the mellowness of age. We may as 
sell expect it in new port wine. Messrs. Hill & Son, who 
reconstructed it formerly, and are still eminent, might be asked 
to come and say what is necessary to be done, carefully 
preserving what is good, and it may then answer its purpose 
for a number of years. 

The Chancellor may recommend that the subscribers be 
asked to allow the surplus to be expended on the church roof 
and other urgent requirements. 


AN ARTIST’S GLIMPSE OF CAIRO. 
AST spring Mr. George Henry and Mr. E. A. Hornel, 
well-Enown Glasgow artists, set out on a visit to Japan. 
£n route, Mr. Henry forwarded several interesting letters to a 
friend in Glasgow... One of these letters, written in all friendly 
unreserve, dated “Good Friday, nearing Singapore in the 
s.s. Stvathlyon,’ has appeared in the Glasgow Herald as 
follows :— 

My dear A.,—The last letter I wrote you was, on account of 
pressure of time, rather meagre in details. I hope now, on 
resuming, that I shall be able to give a full, true and particular 
account of our visit te Cairo. If I fail in the various matters, 
historical, religious, archzological and scientific, you will, I 
trust, be to my faults a little blind, and find “that I love not 
those things less, but man the more,” to transpose the quota- 
tion. Well, then, to begin. I believe I left off at the point 
when we had just arrived in Cairo by train from Suez, where 
we parted company with the Pegu. From Suez to Ismailia by 
rail is all through a sandy desert, with glimpses of cultivated 
parts, surrounded by the prickly cactus, a beautifully and some- 
what fantastically-shaped plant of a pale green colour, very 
suitable for the decorative pictures of that much maligned 
body the new “G.S.” After passing Ismailia the country 
soon gets very rich and_ highly cultivated, all kinds of cereals 
growing. Field labour becomes most picturesque. The 
unequal yoke of a camel and donkey, a bullock and donkey, 
are seen at every turn dragging the plough or engaged in some 
other work. The wells for irrigation purposes are very quaint 
and beautiful, with innumerable soft, black-eyed Rachels (as in 
the days of old when there were no art clubs) drawing water, 
no doubt to wash the family dirty linen and feet. All along 
from here to Cairo the journey is most interesting. Zagazig is 
a small town between Ismailia and Cairo. Judging by the 
view from the railway-station it seems to be a quaint and 
interesting place, very suitable, I should think, for a painter 
to live in. We also pass through Tel-el-Kebir. The trenches 
are to be seen at the right of the line, and the cemetery, 
wherein the British dead lie, is on the left. It is a clean and 


wonderfully neat-looking graveyard, but all these places are as 
arule. Hence, I believe, the proverbial phrase that the road 
to a certain place is always kept in good repair. 

Nearing Cairo we get the first sight of the Pyramids, and 
feel that we are now there, dirty, dry and disjaskit. It is an 
awful journey on a hot day, specially if there is a slight wind. 
The sand is frightful, filling the carriages, getting into your 
pockets, up your trousers, down your neck, into your eyes, ears, 
nose and mouth, nearly choking you. No escape from it what- 
ever. Result—we aré just recovering from a dose of gravel. 
As members of the Art Club, and representing the “Canal 
Bank” and the ‘Dark Sea-born City,” we naturally felt it 
incumbent upon ourselves to drive to Shepheard’s Hotel, when, 
after dinner-at 7.30 (the ladies being somewhat fatigued with 
the journey) “out the hellish legion sallied.” The great heat 
in these parts having a tendency to produce a sinking sensa- 
tion towards the pit of the stomach, a sort of all-gone feeling 
about the knees, &c., we sought relief at the Café Egyptien. 
We had no sooner sat down, and were enjoying a feeling ot 
holy calm and whisky, when with a wild yell we were sur- 
rounded by Arabs, Turks, Syrians, Egyptians, “ Scythians, 
bond and free,” all clamouring to act as guides to take us to 
places that in Glasgow we know not of, and in some isolated 
cases demanding backsheesh. Self-preservation being the 
first law of nature, we selected what seemed by universal 
suffrage to be the biggest blackguard of the lot—one 
possessing a wonderful talent in his command of all 
the varying expressions to which the English language 
shouldn’t lend itself. He was a donkey boy—his donkey the 
finest in Cairo. He was a true Oriental, and clothed with 
a garment of curses. His name “ Moses.” “How are the 
mighty fallen and the proud laid low.” Rushing up one lane 
and driving down another, turning to the right one minute, 
sweeping otf to the left the next, so that I lost all reckoning 
and found myself an abandoned creature, he at length stopped 
at a beautiful gateway, looked round, counted the party, and 
rushed up four flights of stairs all in gross darkness. We 
followed him inside the vestibule, trampling over Arab men | 
and women lying around; tore at a headlong pace up the 
stairs, hanging on to Moses’ long robe, and at length reached 
our destination. We had a refreshment. Moses had a drink 
placed in front of him, but he turned up the whites of his eyes 
and looked askance at it in horror. Shortly afterwards I 
missed him for a moment, and on peeping behind a screen 
close by discovered him pouring down the drink and murmur- 
ing something beginning with “Allah.” Scientists have 
calculated that there are somewhere about 60,000,c00 pores in 
the human skin. Truly we are fore creatures!. Under the 
guidance of Moses we are safely deposited at Shepheard’s 
again. So to bed. 

After breakfast next morning, and while loafing about in 
front of the hotel, we had various exciting interviews with 
dragomen. One man we wanted, called Pillé, we could not 
get, as he had been previously engaged by Dr. Anderson for 
scientific purposes at Helouan. However, he recommended a 
pal—“ George Abood,” P.O. Box No. 208, Cairo, an excellent 
guide. There are a great many “Georges” in these parts. 
When they do not happen to be “ Georges” they are generally 
blackguards, swindlers and other odious things which I am 
ashamed to mention. Lying is not reckoned an accomplish- 
ment here in the East. The other qualities areso. We at 
home acquire this art or accomplishment at great cost, but 
“they are born so.” We engaged “ Georgy Porgy,” Box 208 — 
terms, six shillings a day and the chance of his “ peak.” So 
we set off from the hotel in great style, in two carriages, booked 
for the Pyramids. The drive of four or five, or it may be six, 
miles is a most delightful one. We drive through one of the 
principal streets and. past the Hotel Continental, the British 
Embassy, Lord Cromer’s house, and then a large barracks, 
where we see Tommy Atkins playing at football. We after- 
wards cross the Nile by a cast-iron bridge, something sugges- 
tive of the best efforts of our own municipality when they lay 
themselves out to decide on having something artistic, don’t 
you know. I think the Egyptians have the best of them in 
this case. The dust from the road is again awful. The road 
winds alongside the Nile for some distance, and the life and 
scenes all along are intensely interesting, and an excellent 
antidote to the simple and refreshing candour of the Art Club. 
The women (Fellaheen) mostly all wear the veil attached to a 
sort of bobbin arrangement resting on the brow and nose. It 
is a most tantalising thing. You only see the dark, lustrous 
eyes, with eyelashes and eyebrows heavy and strongly outlined, 
dark with a preparation they have for the purpose. Giddy 
things. You are continually longing to pull this curtain, 
I might say, away from their faces and jook upon their beauty. 
One has no idea what an effect it has when all of the face ycu 
see is a couple of roguish, smiling black eyes peeping above a 
veil at you. Another injustice to Oireland. Some are very 
pretty, though all seem inclined to stoutness, whether from 
chewing so much at sugar-cane I cannot say. It seems, how- 
ever, to be a favourite meal. They chew at it from morn till 
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night. They are all full-eyed as a rule, with the eye set in a 
large socket, and the part. from eyelash to eyebrow rather 
fleshy. That is te say, there is no division between eyelid and 
eyebrow. It is all one fleshy swelling from eyebrow round to 
pupil of eye. They appear to be rather wide and full at the 
cheek-bone, though it is never sharp and angular, but softly 
rounded, always excepting in old age. Regarding the forma- 
tion of the cheek, mouth, chin and jaw, one can only form a 
conjecture, as all these points are entirely hidden. Even if a 
woman is not wearing the veil as already described, as you 
draw towards her she will cover her face with her hood ora 
part of her dress till you have passed. The men do not seem 
to possess the sense of modesty so strongly, but I cannot 
enlarge upon this. The women, as a rule, seem to carry 
everything on the head or shoulders. You sce a mother walk- 


ing along, a child holding her skirt, while another and younger | 


one, probably almost nude, is sitting stride-legs on her shoulder, 
the hands clasped round her brow — all of them munching away 
at long sticks of sugar-cane. 


these women are splendidly set up, and acquire a graceful and 


dignified carriage the like of which we seldom see at home. | 


Of course their loose clothing leaves them free and untraim- 
melled for action. I should say that stays are at a discount 


here. 
But I must be boring you with these long and uninteresting 


details. Turning away sharply to the right, we leave the Nile, | ¢ 
| into shapes and stacked out in the sun, then allowed to harden. 


passing a prison, then drive straight along a_ beautifully- 
sheltered road in the shadow of the acacia trees overhead. 
Truly in these sandy desert parts in the East one begins to 
realise what the phrase “ The shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land” means. This drive, we were informed, was first 


made for His Highness Albert Edward when he came to see | 


the Pyramids. We did not get any alterations made, as we 
found it quite suitable for our purpose. 
Meni House and disembark at the foot of the Pyramids. 
have to stand the wild charge of the irregular Arabian light- 
fingered camel and donkey corps, all clamouring for an engage- 
ment. Our dragoman appoints one among them holding a high 
position as a chief blackguard to attend on us. Therefore 


By carrying loads on their heads | 


And now we pass the | 
We | 


behold “Sheikh Hassaneen Veit, Pyramids of Ahizen.” This is | 


the visiting card which he hands to me, and on examining it 
carefully I find it is die-sinked by Neil Macphail, Glasgow. I 
had not one of my own cards at the time in my pocket, but I 
gave him one I had of Johnny Taylor’s,65 West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. He salaamed, and softly murmured in his mother 
tongue (7.2. Arabic) what may be freely translated as ‘‘Same 
lodge.” He stuck to me closer than a brother. Whenever the 
crowd of Arabs and the irregular cavalry pressed round me and 


himself, and replied, “‘ Yes,” but, recollecting in a moment, con- 
tinued as if the sentence was just begun, “ Oh, yes” (and swell- 
ing his chest and throwing back his head, with dilated nostrils, 
and a majestic wave of his hand over “ Egypt’s arid wastes of 
sand ”), ‘these also, even these, are my brothers. Magnificent 
this. Superb liar! Never caughtnapping.” He said he was 
very fond of me, and as a proof of it he slashed over the back 
with his cane another Arab who had dared to attempt to sell 
me something or other at a reduction. Let brotherly love con- 
tinue. He also said I should stay here; and I said, Well, | 
would think about it, and in the meantine “ Would he not come 
to Glasgow?” He said unto me, “ Nay.” And so we parted, 
I trust to meet again. A more genial and humorous chap it 
has never been my lot to meet. We came across a painter 
from London sketching the Sphinx. Poor chap, he was out 
for his health, and was not in very good form. He seemed a 
nice fellow though, and had heard of some of the Glasgow men, 
not altogether perhaps in a favourable way. , We drove home 
in plenty of time for dinner, after which we sallicd forth to dis- 
cover the source of the Bodega. We found it. 

Next morning we drove to Heliopolis, a very beautiful drive. 
There is an obelisk at Heliopolis, with the usual emblematic 
and symbolic designs on the sides. The place is infested with 
beggars. The halt, the maim and the blind are here, It is in 
the midst of a brickfield country. There seems to be still some 
difficulty about straw, I think. The bricks are simply kneaded 


I assume that they are principally used for Arab habitations in 
the country districts. From here we drove to the Garden of 


| the Virgin Mary, and were shown the tree the Holy Family 


slept under during the flight, also the well they drank from. It 
is much the same as any other water. The only difference is 
that they charge a piastre for the drink. Leaving here we set 
out for the ostrich farms. It is a large manufactory with triple- 
expansion incubators, a circular wall enclosing it, the birds 
penned in just like cattle. The Turkish bazaar is a wonderful 
place, full of an endless variety of all and everything that are 
made. Here are all sorts and conditions of men, women, 
children and animals, a living kaleidoscope of brilliant colours. 
Then there are the archways, doorways, latticed windows, 
carved work in woods, intricate and lovely designs in stone, 
perhaps the only part remaining of a tumble-down building. 


| Standing in a high narrow part, cool and dark, you look 


were becoming annoying, I simply beamed on him and said, | 


“Now, then, Paw, go for them,” and you should have seen him 
clear them out. He was a great, big, powerful, handsome 
fellow, and could swear in English in a most charming, tender 
and eloquent manner. He told me some strange tales, which, 
were I to tell them to you, I know you would doubt them. In 
return I told him some of my choicest, and we became very 
friendly, walking arm-in-arm round the Pyramids, down past 
the Sphinx and into the cool recesses of the Temple. Asa 
mark of his friendship for me, and as showing the veneration in 
which the “ Glasgow School” are held by the dwellers at the 
Pyramids, he gave me a scarabeeus (Egyptian sacred bug), and 
afterwards demanded two shillings for it. I paid the money, as 
here in the East I have learned from painful experience that a 
dead bug is preferable to a living flea. 

Spare me the thought of attempting any description of these 
Pyramids. They are better described in books than I can ever 
hope to describe them. After all, while one could not fail to 
be impressed by the huge blocks of stone in the temple, some 
of them carried from the cataract of the Nile, 600 miles distant, 
by the temple itself, devoted to the mysterious rites of the 
faithful, and by the whole group, with the Sphinx looking out 
over the desert as it has looked for generations, I confess that 
I did not feel awakened and stirred by these so much as by 
the squabbling, howling, mercenary, yet intensely picturesque 
mass of humanity and life moving about at their base. One 
fellow was very amusing. His first salutation was, “Chaps, 
come on and go up,” pointing to the Pyramid. I had my 
doubts about his accent, and came to the conclusion that he 
was an Arab fresh from Glasgow. Then the doctor came, an 
old, wizened, dried-up being, but all muscle and bone. He 
insists on rushing to the top of the Pyramid and back, and will 
take no denial. It is extraordinary what kindness prompts 
this fellow to do. I plead with him not to do it, expatiate with 
him on the folly of raising his temperature and pulsations. I 
implore him, as the orphan’s last request, not to go, but to stay 
with me and rest. But no; he will go. Duty calls him, It 
is to be done in seven minutes. He takes nine. Perfect fraud. 
Shameless insincerity. Demands two shillings. 1 
in Egypt and on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Sheikh Veit (who drove all other suppliants for this post away, 
imploring me with tears in his eyes to take the doctor) was 
asked in a casual way if the doctor was his brother. He forgot 


up or beyond and see a mosque or minaret glistening 
like gold and emerald in the sun. This place recalls 
the Arabian Nights. You stand here looking at the fairy 
scene, expecting every moment some evil genie to wave his 
magic wand and whisk the whole scene away. It is enchant- 
ing. Here is the East in all its glory—a never-to-be-forgotten 
sight. From here to the Citadel you pass through a most 
picturesque part of the town. In one corner of a beautiful 
place is the Mosque Sultan Hassan, with a very plain and 
severe exterior. The internal arrangements have quiet, grave 
dignity and expressiveness—beauty of the highest order wedded 
to simplicity ot design—and in these respects they far surpass 
anything in architecture I have ever seen. We saw a number 
of other mosques, but the Sultan Hassan reigns supreme, and 


| redeems the feeling of tawdry decoration and gaudy, osten- 


| you are within these gates. 


| 


tatious design characteristic ot the inartistic architect, and so 
prominent im all the others. In the majority of these mosques 
the display of ornament and furnishings suggests nothing 
better to your mind than the cheap shoddy and trinketty 
shams of Birmingham. ‘Their interiors are suitable for gin 
palaces or the setting of a ballet scene in a pantomime. I can- 
not and dare not attempt to describe this mosque of the Sultan 
Hassan either externally or internally. It is something you 
must feel. It exists. It seems to be gradually crumbling away. 
In fact, they are building a new one just alongside, but 
are stuck at present—I believe for want of money. At the 
Citadel are the barracks for Tommy Atkins, and also a very 
large mosque, but, like so many of the others, it is internally 
cheap and gaudy. I might go on talking for ever about this 
place, but really I know so little of it, though what has been 
seen has been seen and observed thoroughly. Yet, what would 
one not do to be enabled to stay on here for a long time, 
getting familiar with it in all its different aspects and phases ? 
1 cannot stop without impressing on you and on all the boys, 
that if there is the slightest chance now or hereafter of getting 
to this place, hang on to that one chance and do not rest until 
No one will ever regret it. We 
leave without seeing once again “ Moses,” the meek blackguard 
in the light donkey brigade. Carrying away his unholy gains 
on that first night, he has gone out, and the place that knew 
him once knows him no more. 

Now, one or two remarks and I vanish again, till called forth 


ence more by the magic wand of an abiding friendship in the 


am alone | 
After he had started | 


| 


old place at home. Most of the locomotion here is by means 
of the donkey, so that the visitors like ourselves leave their 
carriages and stud at home. If they want to go anywhere they 
simply jump on a donkey’s back, press the button, and the 
donkey “boy ” will do the rest with a cane. The donkey-boys 
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are splendid characters, full of fun, rich humour, and ready its various masses of colours and their middle tints, upon a 


repartee, possessing first-rate qualifications for high honours in | 


the various degrees of blackmailism, even unto the royal arch. 
But I must shake hands and finish, as I sit at 100 degrees in 
the shade, and we are passing through a storm, with the 


lightning squirting along the deck, making one jump about so | 


as not to tramp on it. Hornel is looking about for a clean 
place to sit down, as it is awkward to squat ona streak of 
playful and irresponsible forked lightning. We are in the 


Straits of Malacca, and I tell you positively it is raining canes. | 


It is 6 P.M. here ; with you it is just the time the boys will be 
at the club for lunch. You rise very late. And now, with love 


from Hornel and self to all at home, and nothing more till | 
Nagasaki is reached, I will say with the Japs “Tayonaia” | 


(good-bye). 


EARLY GLASS-PAINTING. 


LTHOUGH it is now adopted in secular buildings, there 
A can be little doubt that glass-painting, which flourished 


so extensively during the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth | 
centuries, was originally, and at its best period, exclusively of a | 


religious character. Conformably with the idea that the 
the senses the Heavenly Jerusalem built of precious stones, it 
was, as Boisserée has well observed, an almost indispensable 
embellishment required for the lofty windows, where it was 
employed to fill up those spaces with the splendour of the most 
brilliant hues, and to exhibit various ornamental devices and 
figures, harmonising both in style and character with the archi- 
tecture of the structure itself. Originating in mosaic-painting, 
the most ancient kind of glass-painting was little more than a 
species of mosaic, composed of different pieces of glass, each 
one of which was of a single colour. The outline was pro- 


duced by the lead in which the glass was set. the shadows | 


merely indicated by a few dark hatchings on the surface, and 
the composition generally limited to a single figure, or at the 
most, to but very few, which simplicity was amply atoned for by 
the variety and brilliancy of the ornamental parts, The whole 
window was an architectural composition in colours, and so far 
an integral portion of the whole building. Several specimens 
of this class have been given by Boisserée himself from the 
windows of the choir of Cologne Cathedral. 

The art afterwards made a rapid stride in the fifteenth 
century, when painting in general began to develop its powers, 
and when one of the greatest masters in that art, namely, John 
van Eyck, discovered the method of enamelling on glass, that 


is, of coating one surface of plain glass with any colour, so | 


that any part of that colour might be scraped away and the 


space filled up again with another, which was afterwards burnt | 


in, or the shadows and middle tints could be applied at the 
back. In consequence of this improvement the figures now 
obtained a degree of spirit and relief they did not before 
possess ; the scale of the subjects was enlarged, and the effect 
and splendour of the composition were enhanced by the 
contrast of light and shadow. This degree of perfection was 
attained just as the early German style of painting (‘whose 
most distinguished masters, Albert Diirer, Lucas van Leyden, 
&c., had done so much for painting on glass) began to give 
way to that of the Italian school. The glass-paintings executed 
in France during the time of Primaticcio, and afterwards under 


the direction of Jean Cousin, Pinaigrier, and other celebrated | 


artists of the sixteenth century, are not inferior in point of 
execution to the other historical paintings of that school, while 
they are distinguished by extraordinary richness of hues. 
Notwithstanding that the style of composition had under- 
gone a considerable change, approaching more and more 
closely to the historical, instead of being, as at its origin, chiefly 
ornamental, the principle was still kept in view that this species 
of painting depends for effect upon coloured light, and that 
consequently it approaches the nearer to perfection in propor- 
tion to the intensity and brilliancy of its hues. 


figures were cut out in such manner as to suit the outlines and 
the folds of the drapery, whereby the lead that joined the pieces 
together did not interfere with the design. The advantage 


attending this method of uniting the separate parts was that | 


too many dissimilar tones were not burnt in upon the same 


piece, whereby the purity and: brilliancy of the colours were | 


better preserved and the subject could be formed of any 
extent. 


Towards the close, however, of the sixteenth and the begin- / 


ning of the seventeenth century, when fewer opportunities 
occurred for executing large windows of painted-glass, the 
artists began to apply themselves more to small compositions, 
and the third method, or what is technically styled peznture en 
apprét, came into vogue both in France and in the Netherlands. 
This consisted in painting the whole of the subject, with all 


The technical | 
execution was expressly adapted to this end, for the different | 
colours were not invariably on separate pieces of glass, as was | 
the case in the older mosaic style, but the various parts of the | 


single plate of glass, which was afterwards burnt in, Yet 
although this seemed to be a very great improvement, it was’a: 
process requiring the greatest care and dexterity, and it rarely 
happened that all the tints were perfect. In fact, there was 
an evident falling off in the strength, the harmony and-the 
durability of the colours ; and the value of such productions as 
works of art decreased in proportion to the greater expedition 
devised for the various technical processes,’ And this was the 
case not only with the smaller compositions we have alluded to, 
but likewise with windows upon a large scale executed at this 
period ; for instance, in those by Diepenbecke,in the church of 
St. Gudule at Brussels, and in those executed by Abraham van 
Linge, in the chapel of University College, Oxford, In the 
former many of the colours have disappeared, while in the 
latter few of them possess any beauty except the greens.: [In 
the eastern window of the same chapel, executed in 1687 by 
Henry Giles, the colours are quite fHown—an evident proof 
how very greatly the art had declined in the course of the 
seventeenth century. 

In the eighteenth century England distinguished itself by 
the attention it bestowed upon this species of painting ; but the 
eventual result was very different from what might seem to 


| have been aimed at, for the artists fell into a directly opposite 
interior of a church ought, as far as possible, to suggest to | 


system to the ancient one. Instead of considering brilliancy 
and purity of colours as one of the chief objects of this art, 
they endeavoured to imitate as far as possible the tones of oil- 
painting, till at length they did no more than produce trans- 
parent copies after some of their best masters, powerful in 
shadow and harmonious in the general effect, but consisting of 
too many brown hues and broken tints. In New College 
Chapel, at Oxford, we may compare the works by the younger 
Price and Peckitt, both of whom belong to an earlier school, 
with those of Eginton and Jarvis. It was the two latter who 
mainly contributed to the change which took place in glass- 
painting among us, by converting it into an imitation of oil- 
painting. In the west window of the chapel, which was ex- 
ecuted by Jarvis between the years 1777 and 1789, after cartoons 
by Reynolds, the Nativity is represented above, with the light 
proceeding from the infant, according to Correggio’s poetical 
idea; while below are seven allegorical figures merely in 
chiaroscuro, but so light in effect as quite to eclipse the sombre: 
colouring of the principal subject. A still more extensive 


| work by Jarvis and Forrest, namely, the great window in the 


choir ot St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, the design of which is 
the Resurrection, after West, is still more unsatisfactory. Here 
scarcely any light at all is transmitted through the shaded 
parts, while the “lights” themselves of the picture are greatly 
weakened by the tints being so much broken. Even among 
Eginton’s works, those which are merely in chiaroscuro pro- 
duce a better effect than his others. We do not exactly know 
what his process was, but it seems to have been not very unlike 


| peinture en apprét, as the figures are not joined together, but 


executed on panes of large dimensions formed into a window 
in the usual way. 

In France and the Netherlands, where this species of paint- 
ing was formerly so much cultivated, it had been neglected to 
such a degree towards the middle of the last century that La 
Vieil, the last who practised it, thought it necessary torecommend 
it to attention by a work of some length, giving an account of 
its history and of the various processes employed in it. Not- 
withstanding this, it continued to be disregarded until within 
these very few years, when some new experiments were made 
in the porcelain manufactory at Sévres, the specimens of which, 
exhibited at Paris in 1830, appear by no means to have satisfied 
the public. 


SOCIETY OF SCOTTISH ARTISTS. 


Shae opening of the second exhibition of the Society of 
Scottish Artists in the galleries of the Academy, Edin- 
burgh, was ceiebrated by a dinner, over which the Marquis of 
Huntly presided. His lordship, in proposing the principal 
toast, expressed the hope that the exhibition would be as suc- 
cessful as the first one, and tbat the society would have a 
prosperous career. He was sure that none ef the older and 
kindred societies that had the same objects in view would 
quarrel with one at least of the aims which that society brought 
into the forefront—that was “to stimulate younger artists to 
produce more original and important works.” When he turned 
to the next object, namely, that they should “ exhibit examples 
of various schools of modern and past art,” he found that had 
led to a certain amount of criticism. He thought that the 
critics who raised an objection to the production of those 
works alongside the examples of the young rising artists of 
Scotland were missing the mark when they did criticise. In 
Parliament there was no greater or better lesson than to listen 
to the speeches and arguments of others. The real reason for 
bringing forward on the walls examples of masters of art was 
to show to the rising and hard-working student in Scotland an 
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ideal and an aim which he should strive to arrive at. With 
this view the Society of Scottish Artists started, and he hoped 
with this view they would continue to work. He should not 
fail to compliment the society on the excellent examples that 
had been collected in the rooms at the Mound. He would say 
to the students, Do not be afraid to try new lines. The object 
of the society was to try new effects, and to break into new 
lines. The school of the painter could express hidden 
truths to be grasped by the imagination, while at the 
same time he reaches the greatest ideal of art. He 
hoped the rising Scotch artist would break away from the 
commonplace, which he might call the “photograph” of 
art, and that he would not hesitate to break away from con- 
ventional lines into new lines, and to try those effects and those 
instances which really represented the true ideal of art—he 
would say what he thought fitly expressed what might be called 
the imaginative in art, and the true lines on which man might 
proceed. In such works the elements of truth were hidden in 
art not acknowledged. The subjects lived because there was 
the element of true artistic feeling, guided by sense of colour, 
knowledge of light and shade, and an imaginative play on 
everything, and careful finish. There was another subject he 
would like to touch upon, viz. with the representation of art 
n the great cities of Scotland could nothing, he asked, be done 
to organise consultation committees of artists in the different 
towns before the municipalities decorated their cities with 
abominations? Was it not painful to think that they were to be 
educated up to artistic feelings in the sight of certain statues 
and things which were repulsive as regards art? It was teaching 
the very worst form of art that could possibly be known. He 


‘believed one great municipality in the West had shown an 


example in setting apart a fund annually towards purchasing 
artistic treasures, paintings, &c., but even if the other cities in 
Scotland could not afford to do what Glasgow had done, he 
thought Edinburgh might take the lead, and perhaps Aberdeen 
might follow, in getting what he had suggested, viz. those 
around them who might guide them, so that they might not 
perpetrate some of the inartistic, grotesque, and miserable mis- 
takes which they now committed. 

Mr. Noble, A.R.S.A., in responding on behalf of the society, 
said that already they were known abroad. He referred to the 
importance of bringing the old pictures, some of which were 
the very highest ideals that had been painted in their schools, 
to be represented on the walls of the exhibition. He hoped 
they would take to heart the kind words of the President and 
get away from the commonplace. Then they might dispense 
with the old pictures, but before then it would be impossible. 

Mr. F. T. Cooper, advocate, in proposing “The Royal 
Academy and the Royal Scottish Academy,” said the latter 
seemed to be going through a crisis. The President was said 
to be retiring. How far that had been brought about by the 
animosity of a clique whose self-conceit was only excelled by its 
incapacity he did not know ; but, at any rate, they had that fact 
that at the present moment the Royal Scottish Academy was in 
somewhat stormy waters, from which, however, he believed 
they would sail into ca!mer seas, aided as it would be by many 
of the Academicians. 

Mr. MacWhirter, R.A., replied for the Royal Academy, 
pointing out that it was in a vigorous and healthy state, which 
was partly due to the fact that every now and then a Scotchman 
was taken into its ranks. Their President, he added, was a 
tower of strength. 

Mr. Birnie Rhind, A.R.S.A, acknowledged the toast on 
behalf of the Royal Scottish Academy. He ventured to hope 
that the slight misunderstanding which had arisen between the 
President and the members might be pleasantly tided over, and 
that they might see Sir George Reid still kept at the head of 
the Academy. 


ARCHITECTURE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


UCH has been said, says a writer in the Journal of 
Architecture, far from complimentary to Philadelphia 
architecture, and for that ancient grievance, the white marble 
and red brick and monotonous rows of white shutters, has been 
substituted in these later days a more emphatic complaint that 
the architecture of modern Philadelphia is wild and weird to 
such a degree as to threaten architectural anarchy in the near 
future if it be not already upon us. 

It is not our present purpose to attempt any refutation of 
these charges, nor do we desire to hide any portion of the 
truth concerning the condition of architecture in this city. On 
the contrary, we believe that the best thing that could happen 
to Philadelphia would be to have impressed on the minds of 
every citizen, old or young, every professional and every 
layman, some adequate conception of the difference between 
the best work and the poorest work of former times and of 
to-day, and without such a generally diffused conception we are 
sure there can be no rapid progress and no real lessening of 
that deplorable difference between the good work and the poor 


ee 


work, between architecture and mere building, which is seen 
here as in all other large cities, and which ditference is more 
marked probably to-day than it was forty years ago. 

It may be admitted that there are different accepted 
standards of artistic excellence, and that what is near perfection 
to one class of experts or to one school may fall far short of 
perfection in the estimation or under the rules of criticism of 
another school, but as the sure result of the application of the 
general principles of studied masses, of refined details, of 
harmonious colours would be appreciated by the followers of 
any school of art, and (though in less degree) by even those 
whose artistic preferences are untrained and unprejudiced, it 
would seem to follow that there can be no retrogression from 
the appreciation of artistic or architectural works to those less 
artistic or architectural without a corresponding lessening of 
the artistic sense of the individual or community in question. 

And have we not in our Philadelphia architecture an illus- 
tration of such a lowering of public sentiment? 

Certainly all will admit that the best examples of early 
architecture here show an artistic fitness in the grouping of 
masses and the arrangement of sky-lines which is not equalled 
in our average modern work, while in refinement of detail and 
graceful proportion of minor architectural features such as 
doors, windows and cornices, the old work loses nothing by 
comparison with the work executed during the last thirty years. 

Of course there have been many buildings erected during 
the last thirty yeers in which a dignified mass and refined 
detail have lent their influence towards a pleasing and archi- 
tectural composition, But the real ground for complaint to- 
day is that there have not been enough of these to keep the 
artistic sense from retrograding—that there have been com- 
paratively too few notable architectural successes in Phila- 
delphia, and that the proportion of buildings erected here from 
year to year in which architectural composition has been suc- 
cessfully attempted falls far short of those which lack all the 
characteristics of architecture, having neither perfection of 
outline, harmony of colouring, nor refinement of detail in 
minor features. 

It must be admitted that some of the most wretched work 
in Philadelphia, as well as some of the very best, viewed from 
any artistic standpoint, has been built during the last five or 
ten years ; but it really seems at times (and this is the most 
dismal and disappointing phase of the whole matter), that the 
architecturally poverty-stricken has received the benediction of 
the general pubtic, while that which stands on a par with the 
best early work, not necessarily because it is of the same style, 
but because it is architecture and has proportion and refine- 
ment and fitness to purpose, has had to beg its way on account 
of the unwillingness of the general public to approve the beauti- 
ful rather than the novel ; on account of ignorance of the value 
of the beautiful united to fitness, and often, undoubtedly, in 
compliance with the dictates of questionable economy. 


ANCIENT AMERICAN RUINS. 

CCORDING to the New York Sun, Major William Sully 
Beebe, a retired army officer living at Thompson, Conn., 

is about to send to the leading archzeologists of this country 
and Europe what he considers proofs of some very remarkable 
discoveries that he has made during researches that have cost 
him twenty years of study and large sums of money expended 
in novel lines of investigation. He believes that his findings 
will convince scientists trat America is the seat of an_ older 
source of occidental civilisation than either Assyria or Egypt. 
He has pursued his original lines of study with regard to 
the ancient races of America and their monuments and relics, 
and it was by comparing his findings with the work of the 
authorities on European archeology that he reached his 
startling conclusions. There have been guesses in this direc- 
tion. Many able men have called attention to astonishing 
parallels, in myths, in languages and in architectural remains 
among the findings on the two continents. Major Beebe’s 
claim is that he has pursued these and thousands of other 
analogies to a point at which he has become satisfied that they 
prove America to have been the parent of the European 
beginnings. 
He makes this claim specific as regards the races that 
flourished around the Mediterranean—the Accadian, the 
Assyrian, the Egyptian, the Roman and the Greek. He asserts 
that they prove themselves to have been the borrowers from an 
earlier people on this centinent, because in the parallels that 
occur in the early traces of both civilisations the greater purity 
is found in the American examples. Myths and symbols and 
folklore tales that European students have not been able to 
make clear are simplified when read by the light of his 
American discoveries. In the journey to distant lands they 
have been altered, copied blindly or repeated ignorantly, he 
thinks, so that they have obtained altered or modified meanings 
onthe other side. To give only one example :—Major Beebe 
asserts that the zodiacal sign of Sagittarius was at first an 
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armadillo, the name of which, in Peru, meant an armoured hare 
or rabbit The sign and name remained the same wherever 
the armadillo was known, but by the time the symbol reached 
northern Mexico and the region of our States it became 
changed to an “armed rabbit ”—a rabbit carrying a bow and 
arrow. It is the same sign, Major Beebe says, and stands for 
the same constellation in the heavens as the European symbol 
of a man with a bow and arrow, Sagittarius. é 

Major Beebe declares the most ancient remains of former 


civilisation on this continent to be those ruins of temples and | rica : ; 
| “ prejudiced” foreigner who ventures mildly to suggest that in 


of cities that are found in.the neighbourhood of Lake Titicaca, 
on the Bolivia-Peru border. erec 
great extent of country, and reveal remarkable skill in stone- 
cutting, in architecture and in ornament. This region is 
14,000 feet above the sea levei, and too cold to provide sus- 
tenance for more than a sparse population, but there 1s little 
doubt that its climate and its population were once very 
different. It once supported thousands of stonecutters, who 
could neither live nor work there now. The Aymara tribe of 
Indians, the present inhabitants, have retained in great purity 
the language they spoke when the Spaniards conquered the 
country, and at that time the Spaniards took down their fables 
and legends in great numbers. Major Beebe sent a capable 
man there to verify the old observations and make new ones, 
and, after a study of eight other American tongues and peoples 
to the north of the Aymaras, he is convinced that they are the 
relics of the oldest American semi-civilisation and that their 
influence spread over North America. 
to have found as far away as Iowa and New Jersey. He 


| 


These relics are scattered over a | 


Proofs of this he claims | 


asserts that there are in Egypt, and, for that matter, all around | ne s _ Ne 
York—which, again, is said to be an exact reproduction in 


the Mediterranean, the most evident duplications of the work 
of these Aymaras in dials like that at Stonehenge, in Assyrian 


and Egyptian buildings, in the folklore and in the languages | 


of many peoples. i 

Of almost equal interest to Americans is Major Beebe’s 
discovery with regard to the pictographic tablet found at 
Davenport, Ia., and declared by our Smithsonian experts to be 
spuriousfand worse than valueless. Major Beebe declares that 
he is able to read it. 
and myths of the Aymara Indians, and tells the same stories 


He says that it reproduces the symbols | 


that are conveyed by means of the great dial temple at Tia | 


Huanacu in their country—the same that Mr. R. Inwards, of 
London, found to correspond so nearly in appearance with a 
miniature temple left in Assyria. Major Beebe has reduced all 
his proofs to writing, and arranged the vast number of analogies 
that he claims to have discovered between old and new world 


beginnings in such a manner that when all are collected and | 
presented in print and sent out, the scholars of the world may, | 
with the least possible trouble, examine his work and judge his | 


claims. He is a man of leisure and of means, who in taking up 
the study of Hebrew had his attention directed to those 
similarities between the Israelites and our North American 
Indians which have been often and generally discussed. He 
says he expected to pursue the familiar theory that our Indians 
are “the lost tribes,” but the longer he studied and the further 
he extended his researches the more strongly he was led to 


believe that America was the birthplace and not the offshoot of | 


the forces that began our civilisation. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF CHICAGO. 


SPECIAL correspondent of the JZe/bourne Argus writes 
as follows :— 

The Royal Institute of British Architects have recently con- 
ferred their gold medal on Mr. Hunt, who, though actually the 
architect of only one of the World’s Fair buildings, is regarded 
as the representative architect of the Fair, and as generally 
responsibie for it in its architectural aspect. Mr. Hunt is the 
first American who has ever received this distinction, for 
hitherto Americans have developed no original architectural 
genius, but have been content to copy, and for the most part to 
spoil in the copying, familiar types of European architecture. 
This servile imitation, without any regard to the fitness of 
things, is one of the main causes of the grotesque and dis- 
cordant ugliness of American cities. 
this is the tower of the Madison Square Garden in New York, 
one of the most conspicuous buildings in the central part 
of that city. This is said to be an exact reproduction, measure 
for measure, of the Giralda of Seville. That statement is 
probably untrue, but undoubtedly the Madison Square tower 
is a pretty close imitation of the Giralda. Yet, what is the 
result? The Giralda, rising slenderly from a group of ancient 
buildings in perfect harmony with it, crowning the rocky scarf 
on the bank of the river, is one of the most beautiful structures 
ever reared by man. The Madison Square Tower, standing 
out of a quadrangular block ‘of circuses and theatres and beer- 
gardens, right on the pavement of a shabby quarter of a modern 


town, and dwarfed on all sides by enormous piles of vulgar | 


apartment-houses and still more vulgar office-buildings, only 


| attracts attention by its oddity. 


| gets angry with any one who says it is so. 


It is utterly incongruous and 
meaningless, and neither has any beauty of its own nor adds 
any beauty to a totally unbeautiful locality. The average 
American architect cannot understand how that can be, and he 
He argues very 
simply :—“ The Giralda of Seville is admitted to be surpassingly 
beautiful. Our tower .is exactly like the Giralda of Seville. 
Therefore our tower must be surpassingly beautiful.” This is 


| very funny, and what is still funnier is that the average 


American stands by the architect, and is ready to shoot any 


architecture, of all arts, beauty is not merely a matter of lines 
and dimensions, but of surroundings and scale and points of | 
view. 

When Wren built St. Paul’s he built two hundred other 
churches with a single eye to the imperial splendour of the 
great cathedral, so that look up whichever street you may 
towards St. Paul’s, you see a varied array of spires and towers 
breaking the street lines, and mounting, rising, adorning—all to 
the glorification and enhancement of the stupendous dome on 
the highest ground. It is impossible to get.a broad space round 
St. Pauls so as to give a clear view of it at close quarters. 
Land in that Jocality is worth about I,000,c00/. an acre, and, 
moreover, the two main arteries of traffic through the City pass 
within a couple of hundred yards of the church. But cramped 
for space as he was, Wren contrived to dispose the architec- 
tural effects of his masterpiece over an area extending for some 
miles in each direction east, west and north, while keeping 
steadily in view the unequalled coup d@z/ from the river and the 
Surrey side on the south. St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New: 


white marble of some Gothic church in France, I know not 
which and it doesn’t matter—occupies a “block” on Fifth 
Avenue, is visible from nowhere, is kept in countenance by a 
huge hotel right alongside of it, and is almost overtopped by 
some of the new apartment-houses between it and Central Park, 
the only open ground in the neighbourhood. It has the double 


fieche which seems so glorious in the cities of the south of 


France, and the two great spires are all of glittering white 
marble, sure enough, a material which can be used with the 
best effect in the clear, smokeless atmosphere of New York. 
But to get a peep of them in any sort of perspective you must 
go away on the Hudson River, or even beyond it, and from that 
distance the cathedral is degraded to the common level of a 
hundred sky-scraping vulgarities all round it. Yet Americans 
get mad with you, and declare it is nothing but your insular 
British prejudice if you say you have not noticed St. Patrick’s 
or cannot see anything impressive in it. The same blunder is 
repeated in endless monotony and absurdity in every “ pro- 
gressive” American city. The dear old sleepy southern towns 
or New England villages, which never move with the times, 
have their own old-fashioned architecture, which at least is simple 
and suitable and free from vulgarity because void of all affecta- 
tion. They know nothing of the new iniquities. But in all the 
great rising, roaring, booming, hustling cities of the new world 
the people brag that the Parthenon ain’t in it with the Unstable ~ 
Insurance Building, and Milan Cathedral don’t amount to a 
row of pins compared to the Methodist Episcopalian Church 
on Squabash Avenue, corner of 279th Street. 

This custom of making Chinese copies prevails as much in 
details as in general design. Many American architects, when ” 


' they goto Europe, spend their time ‘picking up details,” as 
| they call it; that is, getting photographs or drawings of win- 


dows and doors and cornices and entablatures, and even grilles 
and lamps and knockers, and any other minor features in stone 
or terra-cotta or iron. These they reproduce here, and clap on 
to buildings of their own designing or stolen from others, with- 
out the smallest consideration for appropriateness. Thus, in’ 
the long, gloomy, unpicturesque streets of New York, or the 
narrow, untidy byways of Philadelphia, one is often struck by 
some .bit of stone or metal-work that recalls Antwerp or 


| Brussels, or Florence or Rouen, or more often, perhaps, some 


A remarkable instance of | 


| 


quiet little town in Holland. Occasionally the whole front of 
a house is done in exaggerated Flemish style, or else is made 
up of patches taken indiscriminately from palaces, town halls, ’ 
churches or prisons in various countries abroad. On inquiry it 
turns out to be a bank or a safe deposit company’s establish- 
ment, or some other commercial building that is not ever so 
remotely suggested by the architecture. 

Chicago is notoriously the worst sinner of all in this respect, 
for there is here a blatant defiance of all rules of art and a 
colossal vulgarity in outward show which make even the Eastern 
Americans shudder, and furnish an unfailing theme for the 
comic papers. Bigness and expensiveness form the only 
standard. Twenty storeys high and costing millions of dollars 
—that is the idea for street architecture ; mere walls with holes 
cut in them for windows, and as much marble and onyx and 
silver and glass as can be made to stick on to them inside. As 
for private houses, the miles and miles of truly gorgeous struc- 
tures in which the millionaire pork-packers and grain specu- 
lators and dry-goods dealers luxuriate, are enough to drive an’ 
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architect with any respect for his art to drink or suicide. I 
suppose there is no other spot on the surface of the globe where 
so much bad taste is displayed to the square mile. The 
Medizeval castle, with battlements and turrets, seems to be the 
peculiar vanity of the pork-packers, while the dry-goods men’s 
fancy runs rather to the Doge’s Palace at Venice, and the 
saloon-keepers and gambling-men like something light and 


airy and Frenchy, so to speak, with a sort of Tuileries touch | 


about it. The gaudiness and queerness of the materials is 
not easy to describe. lack 
pink, yellow, green, blue, red, and all these in combination, are 
seen everywhere. 
stone that is much in vogue, which has a white or light grey 
ground, with black petroleum oozing from it in patches or 
blotches, suggesting defective drainage or some such nastiness. 
This is considered very tasty and high-toned. In addition to 
these, bricks and terra-cotta of every shade and every kind of 


mottle are freely used, either alone or in combination with | 


“rock,” as building stone is called here. Some of the effects 
thus produced are curiously gruesome, and the impression 
formed by driving through seven or eight miles of such edifices 
must be experienced in order to be realised. 

All this being so, it is no wonder the conferring of the 
highest architectural distinction in the world on a Western 
American has created a profound sensation, especially as the 
President of the Royal Institute, in conveying the gold medal 
to Mr. Hunt, emphatically and specifically commended the 
World’s Fair architecture, which he declared marked a new 
era in the history of the art. 


Michigan among the grandest creations of this or any age. _ 
The people here are uproariously jubilant over this, which 
they vaunt as a complete and final answer to the strictures of 
envious Eastern critics or prejudiced visitors from abroad. 
Of course it is not a final answer. Many of the greatest 
architects living totally deny and repudiate the authority of the 


Royal Institute, and ssme of them protest that to receive a | 


distinction at its hands is a sure mark of a man of low degree 
in art. A writer of great force in one of the leading English 
magazines roundly accuses the Royal Institute of degrading 
architecture from an art to a trade by its persistent practice of 
rewarding shoppiness and cheap decorativeness in design, 
whilst ignoring every development of high originality or purely 
artistic genius. ; 
architecture in one indignant phrase, as “a preposterous plece 
of nonsense” not worthy of the name of architecture at all. 
Where there are such diametrical differences among those who 
ought to know all about it, perhaps an impartial, if uninstructed, 
observer may be allowed to offer an independent opinion. 

My opinion is this. Any sweeping judgment on the 
World’s Fair architecture, or any judgment formed from 
pictures or from a single visit is bound to be a wrong one, 
whether favourable or unfavourable. The World’s Fair build- 
ings have no parallel and no precedent. 
different from anything ever seen before, and they cannot with 
any. justice or right reason be considered from the same stand- 
point as buildings designed for a wholly different purpose and 
under wholly different ‘circumstances. No Roman emperor in 
the wildest flights of the building fever ever dreamt of spending 


nearly four millions sterling upon a group of palaces that were | 


only to stand for six months and were then to be torn down 
and sold for rubbish. That is really the whole point. The 
question is not whether the World’s Fair buildings are fine 
models of architecture compared with the great permanent 
monuments of old countries, but whether they are fine models 


of architecture regarded as exhibition buildings, begun and | 


finished within eighteen months, and so constructed as to be 


capable of removal within a few weeks after they shall have | 
served their purpose. Viewed in that light—and it is obviously | 


the only fair light in which to view them—they must surely be 
considered as marking a great advance in this particular kind 
of architecture at all events. What is more, as has been well 
pointed out by some of the papers here, there are millions of 
people to whose mind the very conception of architecture has 
hitherto been impossible, but to whom the existence of such an 
art will now for the first time be manifested in a very striking 
and instructive way. It is not too much to say, I think, that 


among the final results of this gigantic enterprise the greatest | 


will be its influence on the future of American architecture. 


My own feeling about it is that the buildings vary from a | 


very high order of merit to a very low one, and that the best of 
them, and not the worst, are the most likely to inapress the 
mind of those who see them and frequent them daily. Two of 
them are so good that either would ccnstitute a notable 
Ornament to any city in the world. These are the Agricultural 
building and the Fine Arts building. Each stands on the quay 
of a broad sheet of water, with the whole unbroken facade 
visible from the opposite shore, and the best advantage has 
been taken of this situation by bold treatment and the use of 
latge columns and other principal features. Of the two the 


Stones of all colours, white, black, grey, | 
Then there is a particularly hideous kind of | 


| knowing why. 
| not know what is. 


He did not hesitate, in fact, to | 
place Mr. Hunt in the front rank of architectural genius, or to | 
class the works now to be seen on the shore of Lake | 


The same writer disposes of the World’s Fair | 


They are entirely | 


Fine Arts building is the more pleasing to me, and, I fancy, to 
most other uninstructed persons. Viewed across the water 
from the rear of the Illinois building it is wonderfully beautiful 
and stately, and seems to present nothing but refreshment and 
contentment to the eyes. It is quite curious to observe the 
effect it has on unsophisticated spectators when they suddenly 
come in full sight of it in the course of their wanderings. It is 
common to see a whole group of people stop suddenly and give 
a simultaneous exclamation of surprise and pleasure, and there 
are always quite a crowd of men, women and children sitting 


| on the shady side of the Illinois building, merely gazing at the 


| 


lovely structure opposite, and feeling perfectly happy without 
If that is not a sign of good architecture I do 
Architects and artists nevertheless tell me 
that the Agricultural building is the finest in the Fair, and I 
dare say they are right. It resembles the Fine Arts in general 
outline, but has more detail and is more directly suggestive of 
its purpose. It has the advantage, too, of presenting two 
elevations to points of view across the water, each of which is 
exceedingly handsome. The groups of sculpture, which are a 


| decided feature of the Agricultural building, though almost 


colossal, in and 
nature. 

I cannot imagine what the critics expect, or what sort of 
buildings would satisfy them, if they object to either of these. 
The Grecian peristyle, which extends: along the water from the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts to the Agricultural, and is one 
of the most unexpected features of the Fair, has been very 
severely criticised, mainly, it seems, on the ground that the 
statuary is over-sized and grotesque. There is truth in that, 
when the peristyle is viewed from the back at close quarters. 
But that is just where it is not intended to be viewed from. It 
is in reality the screen of the main entrance to the Fair from 
the lake and viewed from its proper place, namely, the deck of 
a steamer or a yacht approaching the landing-stage, it is un- 
questionably the most picturesque water-gate in existence. 
The statues are diminished and refined by distance, while the 
columns are elongated by reflection, with a result that at any 
rate has given a keen sensation of joyful surprise to multitudes 
of worthy folks who don’t know a peristyle from a pagoda. 

The stupendous hall of Manufactures and Liberal Arts is 
simply a glorified exhibition building without any pretension to 
fine architecture. It is not so beautiful as the Crystal Palace, 
but it is a great deal more serviceable and it has beauty enough 
and to spare by its unequalled spring of arch, its magnificent 
distances affording never-failing relief to tired eyes, and its 
strange effect of lightness and comfort combined with strength. 
The Administration building is something like a four-square 


are just proportion strikingly true to 


| front of the Grand Opera at Paris, considerably elevated as to 


| 


the columns and dome and thrown into really fine relief by the 
terrace and fountains in front. The interior, with a clear over- 
head space of 276 feet, is imposing and grows greatly upon you 
after awhile. Many Americans, possibly the majority, consider 
the Administration building the noblest of all; but I must say 
myself I think the architect might easily have made the ex- 


| terior handsomer and more harmonious without sacrificing 


| exactly alike, as 


his main object, namely, to furnish the whole group of buildings 
with a crowning dome, visible for many miles and especially 
effective when lighted up at night. 

All the other main buildings belong more or less distinctly 
to the exhibition order of architecture, and one or two of them 
are almost aggressively ugly, for the very reason that they try 
to pass themselves off for something which they are not. The 
Transportation building is the worst of all, and a doubt may 
well be held whether it has not purposely been made as hideous 
as possible in order to be a foil to the others. It is really 
nothing but a shed—large, spacious and well-lit, as it ought to 
be ; but the architect has tried to make it present externally 
some new and original type of architecture. with a result that 
can only be described as a nightmare of bad taste and wasted 
ingenuity. It is painted dark red, with scrolls and twirligigs in 
all sorts of other colours, and this d¢zarre effect is aggravated 
instead of relieved by huge figures of flat and lanky females 
with wings. plastered on the walls at regular intervals, all 
if done with a stencil-plate, and each 
bearing in her pallid hands a tablet inscribed with 
the name of somebody or other, who is supposed to have 
furthered the arts of transportation. The entrance consists of 
an enormously heavy archway, surmounted by a kind of slab or 
cap, the object of which is a mystery ; the whole arabesqued in 
a bewildering pattern, and entirely covered with very brassy- 
looking silver. I have never met anybody who could explain 
what it all means, or how. such a sanguinary-looking blot was 
allowed to be placed on the White City. I believe it is a piece 
of native Chicago talent ; but every Chicago man I have ever 
spoken to about it either laughs at it or swears at it, so there is 
reason to hope it by no means represents the Western American 
architecture of the future. Luckily, it is not very conspicuous, 
and nothing but wilful malice could make any one condemn the 
whole World’s Fair on account of that one shocking example of 
what American architecture ought not to be. 
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As a thorough-going Britisher, and a lover of art in any 
enjoyable form, I vote that Mr. Hunt is well entitled to his gold 
medal, and that the Royal Institute have shown right judgment 
as well as a liberal mind in awarding it to him. I may be a 
Philistine, but, if so, 1 am in very numerous and respectable 
company. | 


THE GOVAN SARCOPHAGUS. 


6 he proposal to erect a shed for the preservation of the | 
sculptured stones in Govan Churchyard, to which we | 
referred last week, has drawn increased attention tothem. It 
is known the sarcophagus had been already described in a | 
paper by Mr. J. C. Roger, read at a meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland on January 14, 1854, a few weeks 
after the discovery. He said :— 

“On December 7 last, while the sexton of Govan was 
digging a grave at the south-east corner of the churchyard, 
which had not been previously disturbed within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitants of the parish, he came in contact with a 
stone of large dimensions, which was discovered to be a sarco- 
phagus. The interesting relic rested about 3 feet from the 
surface, and between two elms of large growth, the roots of 
which, to the thickness of a man’s leg, completely surrounded 
it. One of these trees, it may be remarked, is known by the 
name of the ‘ Bell-tree,’ from the circumstance of the church 
bell, during the existence of the former place of worship, | 
having been suspended on it. The sarcophagus, which is 
formed of a species of sandstone, was encompassed with a | 
brown mould and rested on a substratum of sand. It was | 
placed in a slanting position, the head, which pointed directly | 
west, being elevated to within 2 feet of the surface, and the 
foot inclining downwards to the depth of 3 feet. It was with- | 
out cover, and contained no human remains or anything what- 
ever save the soil and a number of the smaller elm roots which 
had gathered into it. Portions of the sides have been broken | 
off in the process of removal to another part of the churchyard, | 
where it has been meanwhile enclosed with a wooden railing to 
preserve it from further injury.” 

In a pamphlet entitled “Celticism—a Myth,” Mr. Roger | 
returned to the subject and wrote :—“ This leads me to note 
some facts in regard to the Govan sarcophagus, the discovery 
of which I communicated to the Society of Antiquaries in 1854. 
These are that this remain had been deposited in 1762 in a 
hollow close to the former entrance to the churchyard, where 
it was accidentally disinterred by the sexton in 1854. An 
opportunity having unexpectedly presented itself, I made it my 
business to ascertain that, previous to 1762, the stone coffin | 
known as the ‘Govan sarcophagus,’ with two others, one simi- 
larly ornamented with figures of animals and interlaced knot- 
work, another containing the symbol of the Cross carved on its | 
cover, rested under semicircular arches formed within the sub- 
stance of the church wall inside the original structure of Govan 
Church. The old church of Govan I learned on the same 
authority, was a structure of the Norman period, with its 
pillars, arches and doorways profusely enriched with Roman- 
esque carvings and _ interlaced knotwork, such as_ by 
common consent has been assigned to the early part of the 
twelfth century. At the time of its removal it had so com- 
pletely fallen to decay that its replacement by a modern struc- 
ture had become a necessity. The recumbent monuments | 
vulgarly known as ‘sow-backed stones’ were studded at inter- 
vals round the ancient edifice. Two of them were placed in | 
juxtaposition, and between them an upright cross, ‘covered 
with Runic knotwork, with the limbs joined together by a 
circle.’ The other coffins to which I have referred were carted | 
away with the déoris from the old church, and to the fact that | 
that which now remains was tumbled into a hole to help in | 
levelling the surface we owe the preservation of this interesting 
piece of Medizeval sculpture. It is worthy of note that a 
recumbent monument at Luss, on the bank of Loch 
Lomond, of the same type and character as those found 
at Govan, is sculptured with the interlaced Norman 
arch or intersecting arcade of the twelfth century. The | 
coffin dug up at Govan presents the common style of | 
art found on the more elaborate sculptured stones on the 
east coast of Scotland, but without the symbols. Incharacter | 
and execution it closely resembles the Norman font at Chad- 
desley Corbett, Worcestershire, a work of the twelfth century, 
figured at page 82 of Rickman’s ‘ Styles of Architecture,’ and it 
has the notched and joggled ornament peculiar to the architec- 
tural adornment of that period. In one respect the Govan | 
sarcophagus is unique; it has the sculptor’s mason-mark | 
incised on the hind quarter of the horse which supports the | 
mounted figure. This consists of the Roman letter, formed 
like that character in the ancient monkish writing, of which | 
Lord Ellesmere in his translation gives an example taken from 
the year 1128. This character, identical in form, occurs among | 
the mason-marks of Dryburgh Abbey, given by the late’ Dr. 
J. A. Smith (see his paper, ‘ Proceedings of the Antiquaries,’ 
vol, iv. p. 548). In view of these facts it is perhaps unnecessary |! 
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to add that the idea that this letter had been carved upon the 
coffin when it had been formerly disturbed is hardly deserving 
of serious refutation.” 

In reference to the sources of his information as to the old 
church at Govan mentioned—being that previous to the last 
three churches that have occupied the same site—he adds this 
note—— 

“JT am indebted for these facts to the late Mr. Robert 


| Rowan, whom I met accidentally in 1857 while on a visit to the 


Isle of Man. At the time I made his acquaintance he was 
seventy-eight years of age, but with memory unimpaired. He 
was a native of Govan, or had passed his boyhood in the parish. 
He informed me that his maternal grandfather, who survived 
till my informant had attained his twenty-first year, was the 


| contractor who removed the old church of Govan in 1762, and 
from whose lips he received a circumstantial account of the 


ancient edifice and the facts here recorded. Rowan had been 
trained as a draughtsman in the office of a builder in Glasgow, 
and was conversant with the various styles of Medizeval archi-' 


| tecture.” 


THE NEW GALLERY. 


alia, winter exhibition of 1893-94 will consist of examples of 

work illustrating the art of Italy from the commencement 
of the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth centuries. It 
will include the schools of Florence, Milan, Siena and Rome, 
omitting those of Venice and its dependencies, which will be 
reserved for a separate exhibition on a future occasion.’ 
Examples will be presented of the following arts :—Painting, 
sculpture (carvings in marble, stucco, terra-cottas, wood, ivory, 
&c.; castings in bronze; plaques, coins and medals), books 
(manuscripts and printed books, illuminations, bindings, &c.), 
orfévrerie (gold and silver work, gems, enamels and jewellery), 
pottery (Majolica, Sgraffiato and Luca Della Robbia ware), 
textiles and embroidery (tapestry, needlework and lace), 
engraving, metalwork (wrought and inlaid iron and steel, arms 
and armour) and furniture. The directors hope to succeed in 


| securing a sufficient number of choice examples of work done 


in these different departments of art during this brilliant period 
to show the love of what was beautiful, and the extraordinary 
ability in carrying out their designs, which possessed the 
Italians of the Middle Ages. They believe, further, that in 
bringing into close juxtaposition the pictures of the period, with 
examples of the other arts founded on imaginative design, they 
will afford an opportunity for comprehensive study of the art 
work of the Italians taken as a whole, not hitherto attempted in’ 
London. It is their intention to hold similar exhibitions at the 
New Gallery in future years, illustrating the arts of France, 
Germany, Spain, the Netherlands, and England. The secre- 
tary is Mr. Leonard C. Lindsay. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. F. Smallman has presented to the Manchester City 
Art Gallery a picture by Mr. Goodall, R.A., Zhe Waters of the 
Nile. 

Mr. R. Macaulay Stevenson has been awarded at the 
Munich Exhibition a gold medal in respect of his picture, 4 
Pastoral. 

Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., has sent in a report on the con- 
dition of Ledbury Parish Church. A sum of 1,425/. has 
already been subscribed to defray the cost of the necessary 
reparations. 

The Restoration of Dunblane Cathedral, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. R. Rowand Anderson, has been completed, and the 
building will be reopened to-morrow. 

St. Bonat’s Church, Bridgend, will have to be restored 
again, principally owing to the fact that at the last restoration 
no steps were taken to prevent the rain water percolating from 
the parapets and gutters into the walls. The estimate for the 
reparation of the chancel, chapel and nave (including drainage), 
is 5852. and the reparation of the tower, &c, will in addition 
cost 350/, 

The Memorial erected in Lasswade Churchyard to the 
memory of the poet Drummond, of Hawthornden, has been un- 
veiled. The memorial has been built on the Drummond vault 
or aisle, part of the old parish church, and covers the spot 
where the poet was laid. The work was executed by Mr. Birnie 
Rhind, A.R.S A. 

During the Recent Restoration of Cowbridge Church, 
carried out by Messrs. Hatherly & Carr, builders, of Bristol, 
under the direction of Messrs. Bruton & Williams, architects, 
of Cardiff, a discovery was made in the south wall of the 
chancel of a well-preserved thirteenth-century piscina, which 


| had been at some time filled up with rubble walling and plas- 


tered over. 

Mr Harry Henry, architect and surveyor, of the city of 
Durham, has been appointed clerk of works to the University 
of Durham. « ; ahs : 3 Ban 4 


Ole Aechitect. 


THE WEEK. 


THosE archeologists who have an affection for cumbrous 
pews will not be satisfied with a decision which was given 
in the Court of Appeal on Tuesday in PRoup v. Price and 
others. The plaintiff had endeavoured to obtain an 
injunction to restrain the vicar and churchwardens of St. 
Ann’s Chapel, Bishop Auckland, from interfering with pews 
in which he claimed an interest. The building containing 
them was erected in 1848, but the plaintiff claimed to 


represent. pew-holders ‘in an earlier chapel, which dated | 
In 1867 a faculty was | 
granted authorising the re-pewing of the chapel on the | 


from 1781. He paid no rent. 
condition that no prejudice was. to arise to the: owners of 
proprietary pews. Recently another faculty was sought to 
remove the pews and to substitute chairs. The plaintiff 
sought an injunction, but the judges in the Divisional Court 
were not satisfied with his title, and accordingly he 
appealed. His contention was that the ordinary had no 
right to interfere with the property. 


any share in the chapel, for any license they might have had 


to a seat was revoked as soon as the chapel was demolished | 


in 1846. In the new chapel seats were assigned to the 
plaintiff as to others, but that was different to conveying the 
seats. All the plaintiff could claim was exclusive possession, 
which was not outside the jurisdiction of the ordinary. His 
lordship, moreover, did not approve of applications in his 
court interfering with the procedure of the ecclesiastical 
courts. The plaintiff’s case, with the concurrence of the 
Lords Justices, was therefore dismissed. 


THE majority of visitors to Dublin generally return with 
the belief that there are few dry days accorded to the city 
and surrounding district. At the present time, however, 
there is almost a panic in Dublin and the suburban towns 
about the deficiencies of the water supply. It was hitherto 
believed that the yield from the Vartry was inexhaustible. 
During the last couple of months it has been found that 
there may be dry seasons when little water is to be expected 
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| in the subject of manual: training. 


The Master of the | 
Rolls considered the plaintiff’s predecessors had no claim to | 


themselves, as~against 235, and 124 passed, as against 
g2 in the previous year. Of these 124, 93 also passed in 
the written examination as against 85; and are therefore 
qualified for a certificate. The practical examination was 
held at twenty-seven provincial and at eight London centres. 
Applications have been received for the admission to the 
examination of teachers of secondary schools as well as of 
artisans who have served an apprenticeship as carpenters, 
and have passed various examinations of the Science and 
Art Department. The Institute, however, regards’ the 


| education which teachers receive in their ordinary normal 


course as a part of the necessary preparation for instructors 
With few exceptions, 
no candidates were this year admitted to the final examina- 
tion who had not previously obtained ‘the -first year’s 
certificate. It will be plain, therefore, that the majority of 
candidates took the first year’s work. The final examina- 
tion, which must be passed to obtain the teacher’s certificate, 
consisted of drawing, practical wood-working, and on‘ the 
technology of woods and tools and on methods of teaching. 
It is satisfactory to find that whilst the standard for a first- 
class certificate in either examination has been fully main- 
tained, the percentage of failures has fallen from 43°6 to 
29°3 in the first year’s examination, and from 42°6 to 33°5 
in the final examination. ‘The examiners in their general 
report state that the practical work of both examinations 
was decidedly good. 


THE annual meeting of the Society of Architects was 
held on Tuesday evening in St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 
Mr. Ropert WALKER, of Cork, presided. As we_antici- 
pated last week, Mr. G. HiGHTON was elected president for 
the’ coming year, Messrs. Barnes and HAMILTON, vice- 
presidents, and Mr. E. TipMan, treasurer. A vote” of 
thanks to Mr. WaLKrrR for the services he had rendered to 
the Society was given. In acknowledging it he took the 
Opportunity to advise the members to exert themselves, 
in order that the problem of education and registration might 
be solved. <A. Registration Bill would be again ‘intro- 
duced in the House of Commons, and Mr. WALKER hoped 
the Society would not rest until a measure of the kind 
became law. Afterwards Mr. MippLETON brought forward 
his proposition relating to an entrance examination. After 
a discussion it was unanimously adopted. , It was agreed 


from that source. The Water Committee of the Corporation | shat the Council should prepare a report on the subject by 
have acted with prudence by appearing confident that the Tune 30, 1894 : 

inconvenience was merely temporary, but at last they have }~  — °’ a4: ee 

been compelled to utilise canal water. Dublin has two canals, 
and if taken from any of the reaches. that are a few miles 


THE annual conversazione of the Architectural Associa- 


from the city the wateris clean. In fact some of the doctors 
consider that the purity of the Vartry is not altogether an 
advantage. ‘Thus the Vice-President of the College of 
Surgeons says :— 
can fail to see the enormous increase in rickety diseases 
which has taken place in Dublin since the introduction of 
the soft Vartry water. No doubt the ideal potable water 
would be one midway between the softness of the Vartry 
and the hardness of the canal supply.” As regards the 
latter quality he adds :—“ Any tendency to calculus disease 
from the use of over hard waters for drinking is one of 
remote importance, and is compensated for a hundredfold 
by the freedom from rickets induced by their'use.” The 
citizens of Dublin will have to expend a few thousands of 
pounds for turning on a supplementary supply, but that is 
a small price to pay in order to escape a water famine. 


THE last examination of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute is considered to be satisfactory, as the number. of 
students who went up and the number of passes show an 
increase over last year’s returns. The practical examinations 
are of two kinds. Insuch subjects as carpentry and joinery, 
specimens of the candidate’s work, together with designs 
and drawings, are forwarded to the Institute for inspection 
and examination, and these form an interesting exhibition 
of the practical work of students in technical classes. 
In other subjects—such as plumbing—the candidate 
is required to undergo a practical test at the time of 
the examination in the school workshop, or in a shop 
lent expressly for the purpose, in the presence of the 
local examiners. - At the practical examination in plumbers’ 
work, which is an optional test, 293 candidates presented 


“No hospital surgeon of long experience | 


tion was held on Friday evening last, in the galleries of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. There was a 
large attendance of members and their friends, the company 
being received by the president, Mr. E. W. MounrtrForp. 
The vice-presidents for the year are Mr. W. D. CAROE 


| and Mr. E. S. Gates, the latter gentleman having previously 


acted as hon. secretary, Mr. F. T. W. GoLpsmiTH and Mr. 
B. F. FLETCHER being the present hon. secretaries. By 
the holding of the conversazione in Prince’s Hall, the 
members were enabled to have a private view of a 
tolerable show of pictures forming the winter exhibition of 
Painters in Oil-Colours. For the only exhibit contributed 
under the auspices of the Architectural Association, Mr. 
J. L. Roprnson must be thanked. He displayed a series of 
photographs illustrating the last annual excursion, which 
took place in Norfolk and Suffolk. In the course of the 
evening the string band of the 2nd Life*Guards played a 
selection of music in the Central Gallery, under the direc- 
tion of bandmaster Mr. LEonarD BARKER. No. 5 on the 
musical programme read as follows:—Serenade, “ President 
Mountford—A. A.” The spacious galleries in Piccadilly 
are well suited for so large a gathering as that of Friday, 
some goo being altogether present. 


Mr. W. J. Lorri= has completed a book entitled 
“Inigo Jones and Wren; or, The Rise and Decline of Modern 
Architecture in England,” which will shortly be published by 
Messrs. RIVINGTON, PERcIvAL & Co. In it an attempt is 
made to unravel the history of In1co JonEs’s designs for 
Whitehall, and to elucidate the different schemes prepared 
by WrEN for St. Paul’s. The illustrations are mainly from 
published plates, supplemented by photographs. 
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SYMBOLISM IN ART. 

ILL it be considered unwarranted if we say that as 
knowledge has grown, the use of symbols in the 
arts has declined? By symbolism we do. not mean the 
principle which would treat buildings, pictures, statues, 
and all things created by man’s hand, as well as man 
himself, his fellow creatures, and the globe on which they 
live, as signs of something which is infinitely greater and 
which cannot be understood. We are dealing only with 
the outward and visible forms which artists employed to 

express some of their thoughts. 

According to Trnnyson, ‘‘ Knowledge is but what we 
see.” The painter, sculptor and ornamentist, who: repre- 
sent visible forms, might, therefore, be considered, as 
exponents of it. » But knowledge is more. There is a world 
which is not visible, such, for instance, as relates to mental 
operations, ‘and we find artists in all ages have created 
forms, or have put them forth, which are supposed to 
have qualities that correspond with what is invisible or con- 
cealed. Such things are not to be judged by the rules which 
are applied to actualities. It is not within the power of art 
to represent the unseen, and, however irksome it might 
have been, the artists were compelled to submit to the 
limitation. They endeavoured to find compensation in 
making familiar figures stand for something else. 

In that way they were acting in accordance with a 
system that was general in all teaching. In proportion as 
the subject was exalted, the more rigorous was the line 
separating elementary and advanced studies, or those known 
as exoteric and esoteric. Enough is known of the old ways 
to convince us that elaborate efforts were made to puzzle 
outsiders. Christianity in its early days was no exception. 
If we imagine a Roman inquisitor or inspector entering the 
catacombs in order to report on what he saw, he would 
have to state that the decoration of the secret meeting- 
places contained a great deal of commonplace elements 
which by no ingenuity couid be considered as being treason- 
able or otherwise illegal. It is quite possible that some of 
the catechumeni would agree with him, for they must have 
wondered what connection there could be between the 
figures and the new doctrines. For example, in the cata- 
comb of St. Calisto several nude amorini are to be seen 
gathering grapes from vines on which birds are quietly 
perched. In Pompeii the subject would be looked on as an 
ordinary motif for the decoration of a villa. Above the 
tomb of a martyr the nude boys appear at first sight to want 
significance. ‘To the initiated the meaning of the figures 
was as explicit as any parable. There are, however, some 
figures in the catacombs which are more definitely pagan in 
character. ORPHEUS, UtLyssEs, MERCURY, PSYCHE are 
anrong those which appear to be as much out of place as 
the patriarchs and prophets are in the togas of the philo- 
sophers. But the qualities which were ascribed to the 
mythic beings, such as the power to attract and subdue in 
ORPHEUS, the strength to resist temptation in ULyssEs, the 
carrying of sheep on his shoulders by Mercury, the excess 
of curiosity in PsycHE, and so on, were not peculiarities of 
any one time, and could therefore be supposed to have an 
universal application. ‘The old mythology continued to be 
used in Italy for many centuries, as if it expressed facts with 
which everybody was acquainted. But it must not be 
supposed that when he introduced Cuaron in his Last 
Judgment MicHEL ANGELO was 
spirit as the painters in the catacombs. All uses of 
mythology are not, symbolic, and in his time the necessity 


for signs and tokens which had an occult meaning had | 


passed away. Although symbolism has lost its power, a 
modern newspaper would not perhaps hesitate to refer to 
an English man or woman if he or she were supposed to 
resemble mythological beings under the old names, and 


although the association might not be as poetic as we see | 


in the catacombs. It is supposed by some that the early 
Christian painters executed those apparently inapposite 
figures in a perfunctory way, because they were accustomed 
to represent them in Roman houses. It is more likely, 
however, that the figures were employed partly for the 
deception of enemies, but more especially in obedience to 
the desire of the time to make of knowledge an exclusive 
treasure, which was only to be acquired after a course of 
discipline. 

All wit—and the word has a wide significance—consists 


inspired by the same | 


| 


in the perception of resemblances between unlike things. 
As Barrow says, “It procures delight by gratifying 
curiosity with its rarity, by diverting the mind from its road 
of serious thoughts, and by instilling gaiety and airiness of 
spirit.” May we not imagine that the good Christians of 
those primitive days, who might be said to float in a sea of 
troubles, found a quiet pleasure, that was allowable be-' 
cause harmless, in perceiving how well the antique fables they 
had. abjured could be turned to account in aiding the 
explanation of true doctrine ? 

They had, too, countless precedents for the use of 
symbols as a sort of explanatory shorthand. The old 
sculptors, painters and makers of coins were constantly 
utilising them as supplementary to the titles of the gods or 
as substitutes for them. The eagle and the thunderbolt 
denoted the ruler of Olympus as clearly as the word Jupiter. 
To an antique Roman it was difficult to think of JuNo 
without a crown or sceptre, or VENUS without a dove or 
other token. Old GEORDIE STEPHENSON, in our nine- 
teenth century, said that after meeting with all conditions 
of men, from princes to navvies, he had come to the con- 
clusion there would not be much difference of rank between 
men if all were stripped. In mythological art drapery was 
not of much account, and without the aid of some special 
mark it would often be difficult to distinguish between a 
Mercury and an 'APOLLO and; between a JUNO and a 
Minerva. Where the symbols are wanting, as happens 
with the Parthenon figures, archzeologists are at loggerheads 
about the identification of the figures. In Egypt there 
was apparently a desire to prevent similar disputes in a 
future age, for the. bodies of the beings held sacred were 
surmounted with heads of inferior animals, that could not 
be easily mistaken by those who had once obtained a clue 
to the system. 

It is impossible now to ascertain the principle on which 
in remote times symbols were assigned, but it is evident 
from the surviving examples that they were like diadems 
and could only belong to the highest. They are associated 
with divinities, with kingdoms and cities. It may be doubted 
whether originally monarchs could appropriate them, but 
how could artists resist if they were ordered to employ them 
in royal portraiture ? We may be certain, however, that in the 
early centuries of Christianity there was an inherited belief 
about the relation between symbols and dignified beings. 
Hence it is that we sometimes see a figure of the REDEEMER 
accompanied by symbols of the Evangelists rather than by 
the figures of the holy writers. In the examples in St. 
Prassede, Rome, and St. Miniato, Florence, it is evident 
that the artists must have expended far more time in the. 
endeavour to impart dramatic action to the symbols than 
would be required for representing SS. MaTTHEw, Mark, 
LuKE and JoHN. But probably it was felt: that human 
beings could be seen every day, whilst there was mystery 
about an eagle, an ox, a lion and an angel, .crowned 
with.a nimbus, each having wings, and holding a great book. 
Whether acquainted or not with the vision of EZEKIEL, the 
imagination was excited by such figures, and, however often 
people reflected on them, the more unfathomable they 
appeared. 

The power which was possessed by devout people in 
identifying what was signified by the symbol is}seen in 
the examples where the cross is employed instead of a 
figure of CHrist. In St. Apollinare, Ravenna, the Trans- 
figuration is suggested by introducing a cross between 
figures of Moses and Exsas._ In St. Pudentia, Rome, there 
is a remarkable mosaic which suggests that the symbol 
exceeded the human figure in importance. In the lower 
part CHRIST appears in the centre of an arcaded court 
among the apostles and holy women. He holds an open 
book inscribed ‘‘ Dominus Conservator Ecclesiz Puden 
tianz.” But above, as it were in the heavens, is a glorified 
cross flanked by the symbols of the Evangelists, It was 
evidently the intention to suggest a celestial condition, 
which could only be expressed by symbols. That the 
mystic traditions survived for a long time in Rome is 
evident from the mosaic in St. John Lateran, where the 
cross appeais to supply a fountain which runs into a great 
river, to the amazement of the saints who stand on the 
bank. In other examples the head of the cross was con- 
verted into a shepherd’s crook. The cross was only one 
among several symbols that were eloquent for Christians, - 
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and in which the sign-language of earlier ages continued to 
be expressed. 

As we have said, there was a dignity in symbols of 
which we have a weak survival in heraldic supporters. It 
was, therefore, not merely as distinguishing marks, but 
partly to impart honour to them, that the figures of so many 
early saints are accompanied by animate or inanimate 
forms, and partly for the benefit of those who studied 
hagiology. In our time a manis likely to make more impres- 
sion on his friends if he is strong: in heraldry and family 
history than if he gave up his nights to the calculus and 
quaternions. When ecclesiasticism prevailed, a layman who 
was versed in symbols was certain to be at least as much 
appreciated. From the fragments of the traditions about 
symbols Mrs. JAMESON was able to compile a fascinating book, 
and we can imagine that in an earlier age, when more materials 
were available and science was unknown, the study could 
have engrossing interest. The Western Church adopted its 
symbols in a liberal sense, and they are numerous. The 
Eastern Church was as strict in regulating art as the 
Egyptians. The result is seen in figures that are as stereo- 
typed as they are conventional. According to Mr. MaskELL, 
“certain Greek saints are invariably recognised by a small 
fold of particular form, or an opening in the robe above and 
below the knee. Tradition fixes the form of the head, the 
proportions, the attitudes and the attributes.” 

The symbolism of church kuildings is a wide subject, 
which would need volumes for its explanation. It is 
doubtful whether there is any ancient code for determining 
the form of churches. The basilicas, whether adopted 
by accident or preference, lent themselves to arrangements 
which were associated not only with ritual, but with govern- 
ment. The assignment of parts to different classes of the 
congregation enforced a belief in grades which was sup- 
posed to correspond with what existed in a higher world. 
The apse had been associated with civilian judges when the 
basilicas were used as courts ; it was natural that when the 
clerics and elders sat there they also should be accepted as 
holding a judicial office, with the power to enforce a code 
of formal regulations. How far symbolism prevailed in 
subsequent times can only be conjectured. The Medizval- 
ists, at least, appear to have sought to present sermons in 
stones as persistently as is represented in the great work by 
Duranpus. ‘The cruciform plan expressed the Atonement, 
the clustering chapels the Communion of Saints, the piers 
the Apostles and Prophets; the nave arches, triforium and 
clerestory, the choir, transepts and nave the Holy Trinity; 
the screen the barrier between the militant and triumphant 
Church ; while the gargoyles suggested the foes that were 
around, as well as the brethren who had been cast out. 
But what part of a great Gothic church is not assumed to 
be typical of some doctrinal idea ? 

It is remarkable, however, that the signification of the 
greater number of details in churches became almost un- 
known. An archzeologist here and there who attempted to 
explain how much eloquence was in them was looked on as 
a dreamer. Sir WALTER Scorr, who would undoubtedly 
have turned the knowledge to account, was among the 
ignorant. It was, however, the. impetus which he gave to 
the study of Medieval work which compelled men to 
inquire, and the publication of a translation of DuRANDUS 
became a revelation. The case is interesting, as it proves 
that any kind of knowledge which is confined to a 
few must die out. As regards symbolism, the dark- 
mess which surrounded it for several centuries 
created an indifference to the subject. As men managed 
to survive through many generations, while ornament was 
dumb for them, it was concluded that they might go on for 
ever as happily, in the same way as PeTeR BELt and 
crowds of honest fellows who were unable to realise that a 
primrose was more than a primrose, when the discovery 
was made about some of the mysteries connected with it 
were not exalted, so in all lands people worshipped in 
Medizval churches, and transformed them by restorations 
without a thought that there was a hidden poetry in thie 
carving, which it would be wise to translate and imitate. 

Dictionary makers can explain a difference between a 
symbol and an allegory. One may be prepared in accord- 
ance with a system or canon, while the other may have a 
meaning of which the creator alone may be aware. Both, 
however, agree in being puzzles, although the allegories are 


the more difficult to decipher. There are examples by 
SANDRO BorricEL1 which are likely to remain mysteries. 
Who can tell the secret of Titran’s Sacred and Profane 
Love? There are modern pictures which are commonly 
supposed to be straightforward representations corre- 
sponding with the titles, but which are said to have occult 
meanings. A little interest may be imparted to a work 
through a belief of that kind, but its true value is likely to 
be ignored. It is not wise for any artist or writer to express 
himself in an obsolete manner. 

According to Sir GEORGE Birpwoop, the absence of 
symbolism is the weakness of modern European decoration, 
as indeed it was of Grecian. He asks what conventional 
form is more beautiful than the French fleur-de-lis, more 
beautiful and worshipful than the Tudor rose, or than the 
heraldic symbols of the cross crosslet. He considers that 
“the most natural decoration for wall-paper, curtains and 
book-lining papers would be, for people who could afford it, 
to use family arms alone, or in combination with national 
symbols and conventionalised representations of national 
flowers or animals.” That would be a harmless sort of 
symbolism, for it would not have a worse effect than the 
fostering of the vanity ofan individual. But how many‘would 
care to enjoy the armorial achievements of BRown, JONEs and 
Roprnson? However, Sir GEORGE Birpwoop suggests in 
his proposal some of the characteristics of all symbolism. 
It was intended for the satisfaction of a select number of 
people, and in consequence it is a failure. Fortunately, art 
was never too closely identified with it, for the symbolists 
and devisers of emblems were a race apart, and in con- 
sequence all the arts can be as expressive as ever. 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


SERIES of eight lectures, with illustrations, to be given 
Z on the subject of “The Architecture of the Italian 
Renaissance,” by Mr. J. W. Anderson, under the auspices of 
the Glasgow School of Art, is in course of delivery in the 
West Room of the Corporation Galleries. Mr. W. Forest 
Salmon, in introducing Mr. Anderson, explained that the 
governors of the School of Art were making what might be 
called a new departure this winter in giving lectures on archi- 
tecture of this kind, and he expressed a hope that their efforts 
would be supported by the students and others interested in 
the subject. Mr. Anderson proceeded with his lecture, which, 
being introductory, had for its object a review of the architec- 
ture of Italy from the earliest times to the end of the Roman 
Empire. It was shown how Etruscan art directed Roman 
architecture up till the conquest of Greece and her colonies, 
when the more powerful influence of the latter began to have 
full sway. Yet Roman art could not be described as having 
been derived from Greece. It was a combination of attempted 
fusion of the Etruscan and Greek principles, but was never 
worked out to its logical conclusion. Even the best works were 
testimony to the mingled nobility and vulgarity of the Roman 
character. The time of Trajan was believed to be the best 
period of Roman architecture. The Pantheon, generally called 
the Rotunda of Agrippa, and believed to be of the reign of 
Augustus, was shown, from discoveries made only last year, to 
be of the latter part of the second century. Illustrations were 
given of the exterior and interior of this, the finest work of the 
Romans, and altogether about sixty slides were shown. by the 
lantern, including the Temple of Pastum, the dwellings of 
Pompeii as existing and restored, fragments of Greek and 
Roman architectural sculpture in South Italy, plans and sec- 
tions actual and restored of the Forum at Rome and the Baths 
of Caracalla. A considerable part of the lecture treated of the 
essential distinctions between Greek and Roman methods and 
principles, and it concluded by noting the constructive ingenuity 
of the Roman structures of the second and third centuries. 
At that time the separation between construction and decora- 
tion was complete, the concrete and brick shell being built in- 
dependently, leaving the marble or stucco envelope to be 
applied afterwards. In this, the lecturer thought, there was a 
lesson for the present time. It might not be the noblest 
manner of building, but it was perfectly legitimate and capable 
of wonderful architectural effects, as the restoration. or 
Caracalla’s Baths seemed to show. With proper organisation, 
such as the Romans had, it was a much more economical 
method of structure, and thus left resources for decoration such 
as could never otherwise have been entertained. It was more 
reasonable than, and at least as artistic as, the Greek method 
of rearing masses of the most costly marble and limestone, 
and then covering them with colour or with decorated stucco, 
as was unquestionably their custom. 
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CARVING IN PARIS. 


N 
I series of illustrated papers on “ Parisian Architecture since 
the Empire.” The following extract will suggest the spirit in 
which they will be composed :— 

One of the most important changes in the new tendencies 
of French architecture is a disposition to estimate com- 
mercial sculpture at its proper value, that is, simply to do 
without it.’ One cannot imagine that it would-add in the 
slightest degree to the -happiness of any true lover of what is 
delicate and genuine in the fine arts, to live in'a house that had 


been carved all over with coarse festoons of impossible leaves | 


and flowers, alternating ‘with heads of unnatural animals. 


There comes a time when these things are not only superfluous | 


but wearisome, as carved furniture vexes a taste that is not 
either infantine or barbarous unless it is intelligently designed. 
In the new Parisian architecture carving is often rejected alto- 
gether, and when admitted it is not employed without reserve. 
So far the change is in the Classical direction. Superabundant 
carving does not belong to the ages when sculpture is at its 


the Portfolio Mr. P. G. Hamerton has commenced ;a | 


best, but to ages, such as our own Elizabethan, which from the | 


artistic point of view are still essentially barbarous. I do not 
wish to undervalue the Parisian carvers of ornament. They 
are the best in the world, and it is just because they are 
capable of doing refined work under good architects that they 
ought not to be set to vulgar commercial work. Let them be 


employed in realising beautiful designs without the hurry | 


of rapid manufacture. The advance of the critical. faculty, 
whilst discouraging the mere trade of carving, would be favour- 
able to the art. ‘There are, by this time, a number of new 
houses in Paris on which sculpture has been employed sparingly, 
but in the most important positions and isolated by restful 
margins of plain stone. 

The reader probably knows the calcareous stone of which 
Paris is built, and which comes from inexhaustible quarries 
chiefly to the north of the capital. 


long strings of horses. The fronts of the new houses are 


always substantially built and the heavy white stones may be | 
seen protruding and awaiting the hand of the carver, who turns | 


them into brackets, cornices, or carved panels. The temptation 
to carve such stone is almost irresistible. 
to chisel, yet not so soft as to refuse to take sharp edges, and 
it does immediate justice to the sculptor’s intentions, the surface 
being uniform in its dead whiteness. In the days when there 
was hardly any coal smoke in Paris, the stone first turned yel- 


Jowish and then gradually passed to a light golden-brown, | 
In | 


whilst the surface became harder as :time went on. 


It is soft and pleasant | 


Superb blocks of it are | 
brought into the city every day on massive trucks drawn by | 


such favourable conditions as these it is not surprising 
that sculpture should have been overdone and vul- | 
garised, so that the tendency is now rather towards 


other modes of decoration. The case reminds me of a change 
of fashion that occurred lately in the ceramic art..A new 


way of decorating faiences had been invented and brought to | 


great perfection by a few practitioners, particularly by one lady 
artist of distinction. Then came imitators who vulgarised the 
process and established a low scale of prices, to which their 
betters had to conform, but not without a sacrifice of quality. 
The public perceived the deterioration and withdrew its en- 
couragement, so the art fell to the ground and was abandoned. 


the same fate. One reason against its continued prosperity is 
thé demand for colout in external decoration, which has sprung 
up during the last few years. Panels of painted faience or 
coloured marbles are let into the walls, and so are courses of 
glazed bricks. As these give a good and sometimes a brilliant 
decorative effect, the need for sculpture is hardly felt, and a 
very little of it suffices. The present tendency in this direction 
was foreseen many years ago by Viollet-le-Duc, when he gave 
amongst the illustrations to his “ Entretiens sur Architecture ” 
an example of a shop and _ house-front constructed as 
an iron framework; the space being filled up with bricks 
faced with coloured faiences. Another modern 

has the effect of making sculpture almost superfluous. 
wrought ironwork has been better understood than formerly, 
and produced more abundantly for balconies. It can be made 
the principal decoration, and in a few instances it jhas been 
made the almost exclusive decoration. There is a new house 
in the Rue des Bernardins of plain brick with hardly any 
structural interest except a loggia on the top, yet it is rich 
enough in consequence of its balconies of wrought-iron, which 
ate ingeniously connected together so as practically to mask 
the otherwise too great simplicity of the masonry, and the 
whole produces quite a satisfactory effect as the reader may 
judge. He will observe a stone house beyond, which is, in fact, 
a school, and which also shows the present tendency to origin- 
ality in Parisian building if we compare its windows with those 
of the Rue de Rivoli. The loggia or open gallery, so common 
in Italy, and occasionally met with in old French chateaux and 
towns, has been very rarely adopted in Paris, but it is beginning 


| found some defects. 


| suggested several builders, amgngst others Mr. Price. 


to appear rather more frequently in the new houses, and is a 
most valuable architectural feature on account of the variety it 
gives to a design as well as a lightness to the upper storey that 
can be equalled by no other arrangement. In the. bright sun- 
shine,.which is not rare even so far north as Paris, the loggia 
gives superb effects of light and shade, as well as an excellent 
opportunity for the introduction of colour. With good judg- 
ment the architect has answered the lightness of the loggia by 
introducing heavy stone arches in the basement, where they 
have to carry the weight of the edifice. It is very characteristic 
of France, where architecture has always been valued on its 
own account, that this house has been erected in one of the 
narrowest and most obscure little side streets of the capital, 
unfrequented by the fashionable world. 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 


@)* Monday a case was heard before Mr. Justice Cave and 

a special jury, in;which Messrs. P. Stirling Lee and W. J. 
Tapper sought to recover 80/. 3s. gd. from Lord Bateman, fees 
for work done and money expended as architects in connection 
with the renovation and restoration of the kitchen wing and 
sundry repairs to the mansion house and walls at Shobdon 
Court, Herefordshire. The kitchen wing was destroyed by a 
fire in 1888, and the plaintiffs were employed as architects for 
such works as were necessary. The defence was that the 
plaintiffs. had not performed their duty properly, and Lord 
Bateman counterclaimed 150/. damages. 

Counsel for the plaintiffs said that the plaintiffs had per- 
formed that which they had undertaken to do, and it would be 
for the defendant to disprove that the work was properly done 
and properly superintended. 

Mr. P. Stirling Lee said:—I am a surveyor carrying on 
business at 35 Craven Street, Strand. Mr. Bodley was 
appointed arbitrator between Lord Bateman and a fire office in 
respect of a fire at Shobdon Court. I prepared specifications 
in the usual way, which were sent to Lord, Bateman. He 
I and 
Mr. Tapper superintended the work. It was properly done, 
and the charges were fair and reasonable. 

Cross-examined : Mr. Tapper and I were in partnership in 
this matter.. He designed the alteration and I was to draw up 
the specification, and we were both to.superintend. The work 
was commenced in September, 1889. The work went on for 
some time. The final certificate was given in December, 1890. 
Lord. Bateman appointed Mr. Clarke clerk of the works. I 
made no inquiry about Clarke. The 73/. which we ultimately 
agreed to take in settlement was accepted in consideration of 
prompt payment. He handed me a list of things which he said 
the servants complained of. He did not tell me I must go 
down and see that they were put right. I sent the list to the 
builders. On June 7, 1892, Lord Bateman wrote to Mr. Tapper 
saying that since he had come home he had heard nothing but 
complaint of the discomfort experienced in: the ‘kitchen - offices. 
I examined the beams, but I do not think I knocked off the 
plaster. If I had done so and they were found to have been 
unsound they ought to have been replaced. I examined the 
beams as far as I could in July and again in September. I 
I do not think the ends of the beams were 


| affected by the fire. 
The art of ornamental sculpture in stone is in danger of sharing | 


tendency | 
Artistic | 


Mr. Price, the builder, gave evidence to the effect that the 
beams were not affected by the fire. 

Mr. Clarke, the clerk of the works, said he was appointed 
by Lord Bateman. The beams were not damaged by the 
fire. ; 

Mr. Nicholson, a surveyor, said that the ends of the beams 
were decaying and rotten, and it would not be safe to allow 
them to remain more than five or ten years, but he was not 
prepared to say that they might not last fifty years. 

Lord Bateman said that in April 1891 he received the 
account from the plaintiffs. On December 1 he saw Mr, Lee 
and pointed out to him many defects. 

Other evidence. was given to show that it would require an 
expenditure of go/. to restore the beams, 

Mr. Justice Cave said that the plaintiffs seemed to be entitled 
to their commission on the money that had been expended on 
the repairs. The real question was whether they were liable 
for negligence on the counter claim, in not seeing that certain 
beams in the kitchen were renewed. The clerk‘ of the works 
was selected by Lord Bateman, and the architects were not 
responsible for the negligence of Mr. Clarke. But the question 
as to whether new beams were required was a question for the 
architect, and not for the clerk of the works. The responsi- 
bility was on Mr. Lee. Mr. Lee, in fact, left it to Mr. Clarke to 
decide, and did not go down to look at the beams. Headopted 
Mr. Clarke’s view that new timbers were not necessary, and 
the question was whether this amounted to negligence. That 
was the real point in dispute. 

The jury found for the plaintiffs, and 

His lordship accordingly gave judgment for 50/. 185. 
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: STIRLING AS IT WAS. 
ibs annual meeting of the Stirling Archzeological Society, 
Dr. Galbraith read a paper entitled “Old Recollections 
of Stirling.” According to the Strling Journal, he said :— 
My earliest recollections of Stirling begin with the upper 
part of the rocky height on whose slopes the old town is 
‘clustered, for after a short stay in lodgings in Broad Street, my 
father, on retiring from the Army about the year 1821, and 
coming to settle down in my mother’s native town, took for his 


first residence. what is now the Castle Hotel, at that time | 
It has been somewhat altered and a | 


simply a dwelling-house. 
good deal added to it since to adapt it to the purposes for 
which it isnow used. Owing to the steep way in which the 
‘ground falls away behind, this building is of no great height in 
ithe front, but on the other side it presents a considerable eleva- 
tion, and what made it notable viewed from that side was its 
remarkably long staircase window. 

The first event impressed on my childish memory was the 
sudden falling of the castle flagstaff. 1 do not believe that I 


actually saw the falling of the flagstaff, but I well remember | 


being startled by the loud report that accompanied it. This 
collapse occurred during perfectly moderate weather, and was 
attributed to the wood having become decayed at the base. I 
believe a similar catastrophe has happened on two several 
occasions since that time. Once in a great thunderstorm on a 
Sunday in the month of February, during divine service, when 
the congregations were naturally extremely alarmed. Again, a 
little over forty years ago, in a great storm of wind. © After one 
of these collapses the then Lord Abercromby tried to move the 
authorities to have the flagstaff shifted to the Nether Bailey, 
where it was supposed it would be more conspicuous as seen 
from Airthrey Castle. Fortunately, however, this was success- 
fully resisted by the Town Council, who brought influence to 
bear on the Hon. Fox Maule, then member for Perthshire and 


Secretary at War, and at the same time Lord Abercromby’s | 


son-in-law. My impression is that the mast I heard fall was a 
much taller spar than that on which the Royal Standard and 
Union Jack are now from timeto time displayed. The Esplanade, 
except for the comparatively recent addition of the statue of King 
Robert Bruce, presents the same appearance now that it didin these 
earlier days. One of my associations with it is seeing the 
soldiers being drilled there in the manual and platoon exercise 
with the aid of a fugleman. This now obsolete functionary was 
one of the men who stood a few yards in front of the company 
or battalion, also facing the drilling officer. _He was «provided 
with a musket from which, to lighten it for handling, the barrel 
was removed. 
himself into a particular attitude, at the same time mani- 
pulating his piece in an exaggerated way so as to attract the 
attention of the men behind, in order that they should go 
through the motions with their firelocks simultaneously and in 
accurate time. Needless to say that this antiquated custom 
has long ago fallen into desuetude. Entering within the 
precincts of the castle, and passing through the archway that 
pierces Queen Anne’s battery, three or four casemates may be 
observed on either hand, and constructed in the base of the 
rampart. They had long been used apparently for the storage 
oflumber. In the first of them on the right hand long stood a 
low truck, which was pointed out as the “hurdle” on which 
Baird and Hardy, who were beheaded for high treason in 
1820—the last individuals in the kingdom who so suffered— 
were drawn to the place of execution in Broad Street. A 
tradition in connection therewith handed down to us boys was 
that in passing thither they sang the last of the five hymns that 
are inserted after the paraphrases in the Scottish Bible—“ The 
hour of my departure’s come.” On the left hand, in rear of the 
battery, the ground was laid out, as a garden, which was 
abundantly stocked with useful vegetables, old-fashioned 
flowers and homely fruit-bearing trees and bushes. 
was for many years cultivated by Major Peddie, the fort 
major, who was a skilful horticulturist, and kept it in 
admirable order. ‘I recollect that his gooseberries were 
of particularly fine flavour. 
devel of the causewayed roadway, bounded on one side by 
the rampart of the battery, with its quaint little look-out turret at 
one end, and on the opposite by a terrace dominated by the 


eastern face of the palace with its grotesque stone figures pro- | 


jecting from the wall, this plot of ground, with its rich, varied 
vegetation, formed in my eyes a most attractive feature in this 
part of the old fortress. After the death of Major Peddie the 
garden was given over to the use of some of the staff non- 
commissioned officers, under whose want of fostering care it 
soon began greatly to deteriorate. More recently it has been 
transformed into a tennis-court. 
over the wall without sadly contrasting the bare arid aspect of 
the carefully smoothed level with the wealth of greenery and 


varied colour it once presented, and lamenting that such a | 


charming nook has been so defaced and one of my most plea- 
sant associations with the old castle for ever obliterated. 
the palace square there have been no material alterations. Mr. 
Whitehead, barrack master, occupied the small house on the 


At each word of command the fugleman threw | 


It | 


Lying a good deal below the | 


I never take a passing glance | 


In | 


right of the entrance gateway. On his death Major Pedde 
moved into it from the apartments he had occupied in the 
palace, to which access is had by “the long stair.’ In that 
house the major, who had been a dweller in the castle for half 
a century, died in 1871. Quite recently the canteen has been 
removed from its old position in the basement of the palace to 
a more convenient and better lighted one, arranged for it inthe 
old Parliament House, in ‘the upper square which is utilised for 
soldiers’ barracks. I need not enter into the question now 
being discussed of the restoration of this part of the castle to 
something like its original condition, when it was used for the 
meetings of the Scottish Estates, further than to say that no 
one can desire that the number of the soldiers quartered in the 
castle should be diminished, as apparently would necessarily be 
the case were the accommodation now provided for them in the 
old Parliament House done away with. It is satisfactory, 
however, to know that something is to be done in the way of 
improving the royal chapel, lately used as a store, by cleaning 
it out, bringing back the arms that were taken away to the 
Tower and throwing it open to visitors. The royal chapel, 
which occupies nearly the whole of the western side of the 
upper square, was long used as the armoury, where were 
stored I know not how many stands of arms. Atter these were 
removed to London some forty years ago, the chapel was for 
some time used as the regimental schoul, latterly, as I have 
said, as a store. There were also to be seen in it some old 
military curios, tilting spears, Lochaber axes, pikes, &c., now 
exhibited in the so-called Douglas Room | say so-called, for, 
as is well known, this, one of the oldest parts of the castle, was 
destroyed by fire nearly forty years ago, Ouly the small apart- 
ment in which, according to tradition, the murder of the Earl 
of Douglas was perpetrated by James I1 having been provi- 
dentially spared. 1 understand that the present new structure 
was designed by Mr. Ruskin. It is no douot in very correct 
taste, but it can never for me worthily replace the building that 
was destroyed, where in the larger apartment, out of which the 
Douglas Chamber opened, I had pariicipated in the hos- 
pitalities dispensed by Sir Archibald and Lady Christie at the 
evening parties they were in the habit of yiving while as deputy- 
governor he occupied the Douglas apaitmenis. The fire 
occurred some time during the Crimean wa: when a militia 
regiment was stationed in the castle Some of the officers had 
quarters in the Douglas apartments, and in one of these, 


occupied by a young officer name. Fawkes, the fire 
is said to have broken out. When | joined the 71st Regi- 
ment Highland Light Infantry, I found Mr. Fawkes a 
lieutenant in that distinguished corps. From his former 


| associations with the destructive combustion of this portion of 
the castle, and in allusion to the notorious conspirator of 
Gunpowder Plot, his regimental sobriquet.was Guy—* Guy 
Fawkes.” Formerly a deputy-governor resided in the castle 
in this historic part of it. The titular governor was, at the 
time I write of, an Irish Peer—the Eari of Donoughmore. He 
was non-resident and his office a sinecure. ‘he first deputy- 
governor I recollect of, although I was tuo young to have any 
personal knowledge of him, was General Grahame. He died 
in 1831 and I have a very distinct recollection tiat the day of 
his funeral was one of very deep snow lying on the ground. I 
have beén told by my sister that she :cmembers General 
Grahame calling on our uncle Dr. Galliers, with whom she 
lived, and telling him of a skeleton that in the course of scme 
drainage or other operations had been dug up just under the 
window of the apartment where the Dvougias was murdered, 
out of which the body is said to have been tirown. Being of a 
large size it was taken to be that of the murdered Earl, who 
was a very tall man. My old friend Mr. Mouat, however, was of 
opinion that the finding of the skeleton was at a considerably 
anterior date, and | believe in this he was coriect. 


ARCHITECTURE IN APARTMENT-BUIi DINGS. 


\ E have been requested to give some information on the 
subject of apartment-building in + rance and especially 
in Paris ; we respond with pleasure to this invitation by a brief 
résumé which we have the honour to present to you, as 
follows :— 

In the art of architecture, the house certainly is what 
best characterises the taste, the habits and the morals of 
a people. From the first centuries of the Middle Ages in 
France, the habitation in the country presents a character of 
defence, while that in the city, occupying a warrower space 
from the necessity of surrounding these towns with walls as a 
protection against the enemy, was obliged to be raised, in 
| order to find in height the space wanting in surface. The 
same ‘conditions existed at Rome in ancient times where a 
| great number of houses had several floors, while in the 

adjacent neighbourhood this method does not seem to have 
| been followed. 


WA payer read before the Congress of Architects, Chicago, by 
F. Adolphe Bocage, architect. 
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Other large cities in more modern times can be cited as 
examples of considerable increase in height, but happily, for 
very different reasons from those given above. I mention 
especially New York and Chicago. We believe that for these 
last,.theit geographical position and the tendency of commerce 
to concentrate itself in the centre of towns are the reasons for 
this agglomeration. If, in Paris, we have not attained these 
prodigious heights from love of the sun, the number of houses 
of six and seven storeys above the ground floor has increased 
considerably on account of the habit now generally adopted by 
Parisians of living in apartments in the city while keeping to 
the old custom for the country, that is to say, private houses. 

It was under the reign of Louis XIV. that the period of 
apartment-building began in Paris. The streets, laid out at a 
time when there was no thought of living at such an elevation, 
were sufficiently wide for small houses, but became too narrow 
after the change to higher buildings was made ; and in a part of 
old Paris many streets are found in which air and light scarcely 
penetrate. It is well to say that all those streets and the 
houses which line them are condemned, and will disappear 
sooner ox later. 

The regulations of buildings which apply to the recon- 
structions on enlarged streets are called “ Rules for large and 
small thoroughfares.” 

These various regulations form, indeed, the basis upon 
which the plans of the ordinary apartment-buildings are 
established in Paris. Observing now the needs and tastes of 
the inhabitants, we will complete this short study by considering 
the comfort actually desired, according to the kind of apart- 
ments to be built. 

For the most important we have in view the habits followed 
in private residences, the actual patrons for these being largely 
composed of wealthy men who have always lived in their own 
residences, and now are gradually adopting more and more the 
idea of the apartment for several reasons. 

The high price of ground in aristocratic quarters forced the 
owners first to suppress the garden, which was one very great 
advantage of the private residence, or to have one of restricted 
dimensions subject to the indiscreet curiosity of neighbours or 
surrounded by walls of adjacent buildings, sometimes 60 or 
70 feet high. Moreover, for further reasons of economy, a 
small space of ground was found sufficient under the conditions 
of having three or four storeys for the house. But this offered 
many inconveniences: the supervision of servants was difficult 
and their numbers necessarily increased, and also, for large 
receptions, the reunion of several drawing-rooms on the same 
floor was impossible. 

Finally, in spite of the advantages of individual liberty, the 
inconveniences indicated above have been found sufficiently 
important to induce many owners of private residences to give 
up their old habits and adopt the better system of apartments. 

We speak of this as a general rule, notable exceptions still 
existing, in which proprietors can afford expensive gardens and 
every luxurious surrounding. 

The problem, then, to be solved by the architect charged 
with the construction of luxurious apartment-buildings is to 
suppress the disadvantage found in private residences, and to 
diminish as much as possible the inconveniences arising from 
the assembling of several families in the same house. 

Generally these large apartments are divided into two parts, 
the one for family use, and the other for occasions of ceremony, 
the former including a parlour, dining-room, several bedrooms 
and closets, bath-room, pantry and kitchen; the latter com- 
prising ante-chambers, large dining-room, several drawing- 
rooms, billiard-room, smoking-room, boudoir, &c., with every 
convenience necessary for easy communication. 

In these luxurious apartments there are usually two ante- 
chambers, the first for the servants, with simple decorations, 
the second more ornate and sometimes a third, called waiting- 
rooms. It isto these different rooms that visitors according to 
their rank are admitted and obliged to wait. These different 
ante-chambers establish, with galleries, the communications 
between all the rooms of the apartment ; a special passage for 
the servants is often placed parallel to the passage for the 
family that leads to the chambers. 

In apartments of less importance one or two ante-chambers 
with passages form the communication between che different 
rooms, which are all lighted and ventilated directly from the 
streets or large courts. 

In these apartment-buildings a passage-way for carriages is 
reserved, with an apartment for the concierge (or janitor) near 
the entrance ; this passage gives access to the court of honour 
in which the carriages turn. The stables have their entrance 
on this court and front often on a court of service which is used 
for the washing of horses and carriages. Sometimes these 
stables are underground. 

In the carriage-way is a vestibule entrance, reached by 
several steps, which gives access to the apartment of the vez-de- 
chaussée or ground-floor, and to a second vestibule, which forms 
the entrance to the principal stairway. This stairway, built of 
iron and marble or stone, or more simply in wood, is more or 


less monumental and richly decorated‘ according to the import- 
ance of the apartments, but in all cases is considered a subject 
for decoration, and the electric or hydraulic elevator for the use 
of all the apartments is enclosed in a special place apart from 
the stairway. 

To avoid the meeting of servants in the principal passage- 
way, a passage for service is sometimes made with direct access 
to the street and leading to the servants’ stairway placed at the 
back of the house, and leading to the ante-chambers of the 
various kitchens and to the servants’ rooms on the top floor. In 
connection with this stairway is an hydraulic freight-elevator 
going from the cellars to the highest floor, for the use of all the 
apartments. 

An electric or hydraulic letter-carrier starting from the 
concierge’s apartments leaves letters and papers in a box placed 
in each of the apartments. A telephone is often installed in the 
apartments, or more frequently in the concierge’s apartment, 
for the use of all. 

A furnace, heating all the rooms of the different apartments 
except the bedrooms, is placed in the cellars under the care of 
the concierge. 

We will say nothing about the materials of construction nor 
of interior decoration. We think that in finishing by some 
remarks on certain laws in regard to light and air in apartment- 
building in Paris we shall have attained the object proposed by 
the title of this paper. 

This consideration is important from the standpoint of 
hygiene, and Jaws on this subject are rigorously applied to 
tenement-houses, as well as to larger apartments, though, as to 
the latter, the exactions of tenants exceed the requirements of 
law. 

The city regulations strictly forbid the lighting of a 
habitable room (that is, one large enough to hold a bed) from a 
court measuring less than 200 square feet in a house 60 feet 
high. In general, custom as well as the law requires that not 
only the rooms of the upper storeys, but all those of the lower 
storeys, even to the ground floor, shall have sunlight. In this 
connection, I will refer to another regulation relative to the 
height of the houses. 

The highest house which can be built in Paris, and this. 
only allowed on streets not less than 65 feet wide, must not be 
higher than 65 feet, including the attic. The Mansard roof 
above must be within an arc, the radius of which cannot exceed 
30 feet, this by way of increasing the space for the passage of 
light and air. Nothing, not even a moulding or a gutter, cam 
be allowed beyond this line. After the building is finished, a 
special supervisor of the city examines the work, and can order 
its demolition if it has not been executed in conformity with 
the regulations of the city. 

These laws, necessary for public hygiene and for the cheer- 
fulness of the streets, have their inconvenience from a purely 
artistic standpoint, as they are the cause of the monotony of 
facades of apartment-buildings in Paris. Their silhouettes 
being uniform, the talent of the architect has to struggle against 
this drawback in order to produce an original effect in this 
kind of construction. His compensation lies in the fact of his 
entire liberty in matters of detail and interior decoration. 

The regret I have just expressed in thinking of the severe 
regulations of Paris must be followed by my congratulations to 
my American confyéves, whose unfettered imagination has pro- 
duced such remarkable works in so short a time. 3 

My duty calls me to make a report to the Ministry of Fine 
Arts of France and to the Scciété Centrale ; it will be inspired 
by my admiration for the beautiful results obtained from this 
liberty in art which is the privilege of America, and also by the 
cordiality with which my com/réres have received my efforts. 


TESSERZ. 
Cologne Cathedral. 


UMOUR is so exhilarating it is no wonder that Thomas 
Hood’s reputation is supported mainly by his exercises. 

with pen and pencil, by which his countrymen were compelled 
to be merry in spite of themselves. But the producer of 
“Jaughter from year to year” probably found more delight in 
producing poetry and prose that did not appeal to the risible facul- 
ties. Where is the serious writer who could surpass the following 
reflections on Cologne Cathedral, which are to be found in a 
book by Hood about a journey along the Rhine, which is sup- 
posed to be more broadly comic than the travelling sketches 
of modern Americans ?—“’Tis a miracle of art—a splendid 
illustration of transcendentalism ; never, perhaps, was there a 
better attempt, for it is but a fragment, to imitate a temple made 
without hands. 1 speak especially of the interior. Your first 
impression on entering the building is of its exquisite lightness; 
to speak after the style of the Apostle Paul, it seems not ‘of 
the earth earthy,’ but of heaven and heavenly, as if it could 
take to itself wings and soar upwards. The name of its original 
architect is unknown in the civic archives, but assuredly it is. 
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enrolled in letters of gold in some masonic record of Christian 
faith. If from impression ariseth expression, its glorious 
‘builder must have had a true sense of the holy nature of his 
task. The very materials seem to have lost their materialism 
in his hands, in conformity with the design of a great genius 
spiritualised by its fervent homage to the Divine Spirit. In 
looking upward along the tall slender columns which seem to 
ihave sprung spontaneously from the earth like so many reeds, 
and afterwards to have been petrified, for only nature herself 
seemed capable of combining so much lightness with durability, 


I almost felt, as the architect must have done, that I had cast | 
off the burden of the flesh, and had a tendency to mount sky- | 
In this particular it presented a remarkable contrast | 


wards. 
to the feelings excited by any other Gothic edifice with which I 


am acquainted. In Westminster Abbey, for instance, whose 
more solid architecture is chiefly visible by a ‘dim religious 
light,’ I was almost overcome with an awe amounting to gloom; 
whereas at Cologne the state of my mind rose somewhat above 
serenity. Lofty, aspiring, cheerful, the light of heaven more 
abundantly admitted than excluded, and streaming through 
painted panes, with all the varied colours of the first promise, 
the distant roof seemed to re-echo with any other strains than 
those of that awful hymn the ‘ Dies Ire.’ In opposition to the 
Temple of Religious Fear, I should call it the Temple of Pious 
Hope. And now, having described to you. my own feelings, I 
svill not give you the mere description of objects to be found in 
the guide-books. From my hints you will be perhaps able to 
pick out a suggestion that might prove valuable in the erection 
of our new churches. Under the Pagan mythology a temple 
had its specific purpose ; it was devoted to some particular 


worship, or devoted io some peculiar attribute of the Deity ; as | 
such, each had its proper character, and long since the votaries | 


and the worship have passed away, travellers have been able 
to discriminate, even from the ruins, the destination of the 
original edifice. Do you think that such would have been the 
case were a future explorer to light on the relics of our Langham 
Place or Regent Street temples? Would an antiquarian of 
2838 be able to decide, think you, whether one of our modern 
temples was a Christian church, or a parochial school, or a 


principle extends to every branch of art.” By submitting the 
colour, the composition, the forms, the attitudes: to a similar 
kind of.analysis, by investigating on every occasion the cause 
of a fine or bad effect, he got a firm grasp of the principles 
which should direct his hand and always worked upon a clear, 
consistent scheme. Servile copying he held to be “a delusive 
kind of in ustry.” An investigation of many pictures, instead 
of retracing a few, was necessary to frame extended theories 
and enrich the mind with the varied ideas which were dissemi- 
nated among numerous models. In copying, moreover, the 
intellect remained dormant and the capacity for devising original 
combinations was left entirely uncultivated. Farington says 
that the failure of Sir Joshua’s pupils to become good artists is 
explained by their constant employment in copying his pictures 
and painting dresses. They had never been accustomed to 
think for themselves, and when they left his studio and attempted. 
compositions of their own, they were feeble imitators or help- 
less novices. The scholars of great masters have seldom at- 
tained to much distinction. The travellers who carried home 
copies of pictures from Rome employed Reynolds very little; 
and “that little,” he says, ‘I always considered as so much 
time lost.” His advice to students was to get imbued with the 
conceptions of the great masters and not to make facsimiles of 
them ; to strive to rival their works and not to reproduce them. 
With this view he recommended beginners to sketch figures 
from Michel Angelo or Raphael which should be a standard for 
the rest of a composition, or to borrow an attitude from them 
and change its purpose, or to adopt their subjects and enter 


| into competition with them. 


| bark of the oak is graphically rendered. 


factory? Had men formerly more belief in wrong than they | 


have now in right? Was there more sincerity in ancient 
fanaticism than in modern faith? But I will not moralise ; 
only as I took a last look at the cathedral of Cologne, I could 
not help asking myself, ‘ Will such an edifice ever be com- 
pleted—shall we ever again build up even such a beginning ?’ 
The cardinal virtues must answer the question. Faith and 
Charity have been glorious masons in times past—does ‘ Hope’s 
Architecture’ hold out equal promise for the future ?’” 


Sir J. Reynolds and “ Values” in Painting. 


Prior to his visit to Rome Reynolds had formed an intimacy 
with Dr. Mudge, a prebendary of Exeter, and from him he 
acquired a turn for generalisation. He carried the propensity 
so far that even Burke doubted whether he did not push it 
further than “the variety of principles which operate in the 
human mind, and every human work, will properly endure.” 
“| had seen much,” says Reynolds himself, when speaking of 
the materials of his academical discourses, “and I had thought 
much upon what I had seen. 
investigation and a disposition to reduce all that I observed 
and felt in my own mind to method and system.” 
be no question that he applied the habit to the masterpieces 
before him in Rome. He endeavoured to separate and classify 
their various excellences and ascertain the laws which governed 
the several parts of the art. He has given us an example of 
the process in his account of the means he took at Venice to 
find out the rules by which the Venetians managed their light 
and shade. “When I observed,” he says, “ any extraordinary 
efiect in any picture, I took a leaf of my pocket-book and 
darkened every part of it in the same gradation of light and 
shade as the picture, leaving the white paper untouched to re- 
present the light, and this without any attention to the subject 
or to the drawing of the figures. After 2 few experiments I 
found the paper blotted nearly alike. Their general practice 
appeared to be to allow not above a quarter of the picture 
for the light, including in this portion both the principal 


and secondary lights; another quarter to be as dark as | 


possible ; and the remaining half kept in mezzotint or half- 
shadow. Rubens appears to have admitted rather more light 
than a quarter, and Rembrandt much less, scarce an eighth. 
By this conduct Rembrandt’s light is extremely brilliant, but it 
costs too much. The rest of the picture is sacrificed to this one 
object. That light will certainly appear the brightest which 
is surrounded with the greatest quantity of shade, supposing 
equal skill in the artist.” His contrivance showed also the shapes 
of the lights and the degree in which the objects were either 
relieved or united with the ground. “Such a blotted paper,” 
he adds, “held at a distance from the eye, will strike the spec- 
tator as something excellent for the disposition of light and 
shadow, though he does not distinguish whether it is history, a 
Portrait, a landscape, dead game or anything else, for the same 


I had something of an habit of | 
| heavy to be of much use as studies and perhaps to be judged 


There can | 


Representation of Trees in Paintings. 


The Flemings considered that variety which results from a 
diversity in the touch of the foliage of trees to be a desirable, 
indeed an essential, requisite. But the works of these painters 
do not assume it to be at all necessary that every kind of tree 
should be at once recognised and distinguished from every other. 
In Ruysdael the irregular confusion of trees which are left to 
their natural growth is admirable, and the foliage as well as the 
In Wynants, Hob- 
bema and others that degree of attention to nature is observ- 


| able which distinguishes the oak from the birch and the poplar 


from the willow. In both the touch is at once exceedingly light, 
delicate and picturesquely irregular, and would decidedly point 
out the oak, if oak trees could be as universal in nature as 
they appear to be in his pictures. But few of these artists 


| mark the more nice distinctions which exist, for instance, be- 


tween the spreading poplar and the birch or the alder, or between 
the beech and the lime, or between the sycamore and the 
plane. And in no few cases, although the touch of the leaves 
may have a character of truth, the attitude of the tree, the dis- 
tribution of the branches, or the markings of the trunks do 
not correspond. Claude’s trees have a character which is 
peculiar to himself, rather than conformable to any tree in 
nature; they appear to combine the fulness, rotundity and 
general form of the elm with the lightness and grace of a full- 
grown and unscathed willow, though it is said that the ever- 
green oak which abounds in the vicinity of Rome and Naples 
formed his chief standard for imitation. Poussin’s trees afford 
examples of good massing, but they have grown too dark and 


of impartially. It may perhaps be deemed that the landscape- 
painters of the seventeenth century came close enough to 
nature in their representations of trees to satisfy most judges. 
But a change in the style of painting, as well as a more general 
taste for the culture of trees, and consequently a better know- 


| ledge of their characters, render necessary ir. the present stage 


of art a considerable deviation from the course which they have 
pursued. The landscape portrait is now in general the most 
acceptable production in this branch, and it requires that the 
various kinds of trees and plants should be indicated with 
much more precision than in the ideal of classical landscape. 
The artists of the present time, who doubtless show in their 
works a more extended as well as a more accurate knowledge 
of the characters of trees, leave perhaps in general very little 
to be wished for. It may nevertheless be doubted whether 
great resources in the way of variety and interest are not still 
to be developed from a more characteristic representation of 
the different kinds of forest trees, distributed and grouped in 
such a manner as to produce the most striking and agreeable 
effects of contrast and analogy, and ona scale sufficiently large 


| to combine the graphic rendering of each single spray or tuft 


of leaves, with the ease and grandeur which should pervade the 
broad masses of foliage and with the distinguishing attitude 
and suitable gesture of the whole tree. 


The Opening Conversazione of the Paisley Art Institute 
has just taken place. Mr. Robert Smith presided, and an 
address given by Mr. P. MacGregor Wilson, R.S.W., Glasgow, 
“Notes on a Ride through Persia,” referred to various im- 
portant buildings, places and towns in Persia. : 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE ‘interest in technical education which now prevails is 
commonly supposed to' have’ been’ inspired by the decline 
in British exports. It happens, however, that ‘ building 
construction,” which represents products’ that are never 
shipped, has inspired more books than any other branch. 
There is hardly a publisher of any account in this country 
who has not brought out treatises on the subject, and many 
more, we believe, are in preparation. The latest is a sub- 


stantial volume of about four hundred and fifty pages by | 


Mr. JOHN PARNELL ALLEN, surveyor and lecturer in 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, of which Messrs. Crospy LOCKWOOD | 


& Son are the publishers. It was prepared to enable 
students to sustain the examinations of the Science and Art 
Mepartment and other institutions, and as the author has 


had experience in teaching, he must be acquainted with all | 


the requirements. Buta wider sort of utility may well be 
claimed for the book, and it deserves to form a part of the 
baggage of every architect’s or builder’s apprentice. Mr. 
ALLEN depends nearly as much on his diagrams (of which 


there ‘are a thousand) as on his type, and clearer examples | 


we have not seen. Those relating to strains are unusually 
explicit. The pages suggest the hand of a man who has 
had experience in building operations, and the volume must 
be a blessing to many teachers as well as to students. But 
what is the use of imparting knowledge to youths who are 
destined to come under the sway of the trades unions? 


A NEw institution was opened quietly in Paris a few 
days ago which is of infinitely more importance to the 


world than the Russian war-ships which were celebrated so | 


noisily about the same time. It was created at the expense | 
of the late Madame Turers, the wife of the belligerent | 
little Minister who brought numerous woes on France, but in 
his last days endeavoured to atone for them. Likeso many | 
of-his countrymen, he was compelled by necessity in his 
early days to take to journalism (as became a novice, | 
the criticising of works of art was entrusted to him) and 
politics. He might have made a name in other fields if in 
those days he could have avoided premature activity. The 
new Fondation Thiers will enable fifteen students to lay out 
their course of life with more deliberation. They will be 


selected from young men who have given evidence of the 
power to follow, in literature, science or art, higher studies 
with success, but who, from the want of an income, have 
to sacrifice their aspirations. By the generosity of Madame 
THIERs they can have the use of a building that in comfort 
surpasses most English colleges, with an annual allowance 
of 1,800 francs, which they can enjoy for three years. The 
inmates are allowed ample liberty in disposing of their days, 
but they must not write in newspapers. The institution 
stands ona fine site at the angle of the Avenue Bugeaud | 
and the Rue Belles-Filles, and it has cost a million of francs. 
The style adopted by the architect, M. ALDROPHE, is 


“Louis XV.” The annual revenue amounts to 120,000 | 
francs. The library, maps and engravings belonging to the 


Minister have been made over to the institution, of which | 
the first director is the erudite M. Haurtau, of the 
Académie des Belles-Lettres. Paris is not the only city | 
where such an institution is needed. 


A CURIOUS oversight on the part of a public officer has 
gained a case for a contractor in the Edinburgh Courts. 
It appears that a drainage committee in the village of 
Ormiston had obtained permission from the Western | 
District Committee of the County Council to open the 
roads for the purpose of laying the drains. The contractor | 
employed a watchman to be on guard with lights during 
the night at the open cuttings, but one night the guardian 
abandoned his post and retired to his house. The Pro- 
curator-Fiscal summoned the contractor for having contra- 
vened the rorst section of Schedule C of the Roads 
and: Bridges Act, 1878, in so far as he dug drains 
or pits on the public road, and did not sufficiently 


fence them. The contractor pleaded. that he was 
not a “surveyor of any turnpike road, or a con- 
tractor, or other person employed on such road” 


within the meaning of section 101 of Schedule C. The 
magistrates sustained the objection, and decided that the 
contractor was not guilty.of a contravention of the Act. 


| landscape-painting. 


_chant’s offices in Birmingham. 


| fined because notice was not given of the accident. 


The point was too important to be-allowed to pass without: 
further litigation, and’ accordingly the Procurator Fiscal 
appealed to the Justicia:y Appeal Court, in order to decide 
whether the accused was a “contractor or other person. 
employed on a turnpike road” within the meaning of 
section 101. Their lordships decided that the complaint 
was irrelevant on other grounds, inasmuch as it did not. 
say, as the section impliedly required, that the accused was. 
a contractor employed on the roads, all it said, by way of: 
designation, being that he was a contractor at Fisherrow. 
It was not therefore necessary to decide the appeal on the’ 
merits of the case. The next contractor who is brought 
before the Haddington Justices is likely to be described’ 
with much precision. 


THE costly books which bear the name of ALBERT 
RACINET on the title-page are so universally known and 
prized, there will be regret that the number of them is not to 
be increased. He died a week ago at Montfort ’Amaury in 
his sixty-eighth year. M. Racrner first madea reputation by 
his illustrations for the books relating to ancient manners 
and customs, which were written or composed by: the 
author, known as “ BIBLIOPHILE JAcos.” His archeological 
skill as well as his finesse qualified him for co-operation in 
the printing, lithographing and publishing firm of Firming 
Divot, whose reputation for careful work is of old standing. 
Among M. Racinet’s books are “ Le Costume historique,” 
in six volumes, which cost twenty guineas, and “ Polychrome 
Ornament,” containing about two thousand subjects. In 
1879 a special exhibition of his works was held in Paris, 


M. EMMANUEL Lausyer, the landscapist, who has die@ 
suddenly in Paris in his fifty-eighth year, was originally 
intended to follow architecture. About five-and-twenty 
years ago he found it was advisable to give his attention to. 
But his old studies and practice were 
not entirely wasted. The public preferred those views in 
which buildings were an element to his field-scenes or sea- 
scapes. He prudently did not dispute the judgment of the 
crowd, and represented in oils and water-colours a great 
many of the most picturesque buildings in France. His- 


| works are not the less valuable, because they are correct, 


and show no distortion of lines for the sake of gaining 
effect. Another painter, who was no less admired in France, 
has also passed away in Karu Boomer, of Zurich, who was: 
one of MiLlxET’s associates, and who was admirable for 


| forest-scenes with deer. 


ALTHOUGH too much care cannot be exercised in insuring 
the safety of boilers in dwelling-houses—for it is notorious. 
that too many of them .are dangerous—yet few people will 
object to a decision which was given on Wednesday by 
Justices CHARLES and WRIGHT in an appeal case, where it 
was sought to apply the Boiler Explosions Act to accidents in 
houses. In last December a boiler exploded in a mer- 
The Board of Trade 
instituted an inquiry, and endeavoured to have the owner 
It was 
proved that the boiler was merely used to heat the office 
and to supply the caretaker with warm water. The magis- 
trate considered that the boiler was used exclusively for 
domestic purposes, and the case was dismissed. The Board 
of Trade appealed. The Attorney-General argued that 
the question at issue was whether the boiler in question 
was used exclusively “for domestic purposes.” Sec- 
tion 5 provided that, on the occurrence of an explosion. 
of a boiler to which the Act applied, notice should be 
sent within six hours to the Board of Trade by the owner 
or user, Or a person acting on behalf of the owner, under 
penalty of a heavy fine. He contended that the boiler was. 
not one which was used exclusively for domestic purposes, 
and submitted that the owner must be actually resident. 
Their lordships dismissed the appeal. Mr. Justice 
Cuar_Es said he did not see anything in the Act to warrant 
the Attorney-General’s suggestion that the boiler should be 
used by a resident proprietor. No doubt it was somewhat. 
difficult to draw a line, but he did not see any difficulty in 
the case. Mr. Justice WRIGHT concurred, and the appeab : 
was dismissed with costs. 
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DRAWING-3OOM, IMPNEY, DROITWICH. 


THE RERSDOS. GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 


HOTEL DE VILLE, PRAGUE. 


DUNBLANE CATHEDRAL." 


UNBLANE CATHEDRAL occupies a site which has 
been intimately associated with Christianity since its 
introduction to Scotland. Inthe end of the sixth or beginning 
of the seventh century Blaan came over from Ireland. He 
founded a small monastic fraternity of the Culdees, over whom 
he probably exercised the functions of abbot and bishop. This 
much we learn from the Irish Calendars, and then for centuries 
we are left entirely in the dark as to the history of the settlement, 
until the Scottish Records take up the story. In the beginning 
of the eleventh century we hear from Bishop Clement that the 
church, being very much decayed, was at last entirely deserted, 
its revenues and possessions being, as he asserts, occupied by 
secular persons. During this period, however, another establish- 
ment had been founded by the Culdees at Muthill, and as the 
mother-church of Dunblane seems to have dwindled and decayed 
this church of Muthill was. proportionately increased, a cir- 
cumstance which seems to afford us a clue as to who were the | 
secular persons referred to by Bishop Clement. It must have 
been about this time, when the see had been deserted by the 
Culdees (Silgrave’s catalogue), that the diocese was defined 
by King David I., or Gilbert of Stratherne. It was made con- 
terminous with the earldom of Stratherne, the bishop being 
often territorially styled Episcopus Strathdernensis, or “de 
Stratherne.” Gilbert is said to have devoted to the new 
bishopric a third of his possession befcre 1210 A.D., yet before 
1233, owing to the simplicity and negligence of the several 
bishops, this magnificent dower was almost entirely alienated 
and wasted, and for the second time the church of Dunblane 
was reduced to the verge of ruin. 

In 1233 Clement the Dominican succeeded to the bishopric. 
He found a roofless church, wherein a rustic chaplain said 
Mass thrice a week, whose rents were not sufficient to maintain 
him for six months—there was no chapter. The accession of 
this learned and eloquent friar was the turning-point in the 
history of the church. As the result of a statement made by 
him in person, at a provincial council of a Papal commission 
of Gregory IX., held at Perth (note on Priory of Inchmahone), 
regarding the forlorn condition of the see (1238), the bishops 
of Glasgow and Dunkeld were ordered to raise funds by a tax 
on all parishes for a bishop, dean and chapter. or to translate 
the see to Inchaffray. By means of this tax Bishop Clement 


was able to proceed with the building of the cathedral of Dun- | 
He must have demolished the | 


blane as it is known to us. 
roofless Romanesque church of the Culdees, retaining only the 
tower which we see incorporated in the south wall of the nave, 
and there can be little doubt that Bishop Clement left 
Dunblane in 1256 substantially as we see it now. Notwith- 
standing the sums he must have expended on building opera- 
tions, he left the see. endowed with rich possessions, yielding 
large revenues, and complete in the services of prebendaries 
and canons, a monument to the extraordinary energy and ability 
of this great man. Whether we adopt Fordun’s authority, and 
hold it certain that the see of Dunblane was founded by Earl 
Gilbert, or ascribe its erection to a somewhat earlier period, 
yet from Gilbert’s time this see occupied the unique position of 
acknowledging the Earls of Stratherne as its feudal superiors. 
It continued under their protection until, in 1442, James II. in 
Parliament deciared the earldom of Stratherne fallen to the 


Crown, and ordained the bishopric temporalities henceforth to | 


be held in free barony, directly of the sovereign (Act Parlia- 
ment II., p. 58). Owing to the non-existence of the charters 
the history of the see from Clement’s time to the Reformation 
is limited to a list of its prelates, which Keith in his Catalogue 
of Scottish bishops (1681-1757) says cannot pretend to be 
complete. 

In the year 1527 Bishop William Chisholm succeeded. 


During his episcopate the new Reformation grew and gathered | 


force in Scotland. In the “Scoti Monasticon” we read that in 
1559 the Pricr of St. Andrews, who had joined the Earl of 
Argyle with 300 burgesses of Perth, entered the nave during 
service. While Bishop Chisholm parleyed with them his con- 


gregation melted away. They sacked the chapels and tore | m : se i 
| without attempting to reproduce the originals of which no 


down the woodwork, which they burnt, throwing the ornaments | 
into the stream below. Ina few minutes the destruction was 
complete. Being an unscrupulous man, to prevent the | 


| 
* A paper by Dr. R. Rowand Anderson, published in the Trans- 
actions of the Edinburgh Architectural Associa‘ion. 
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| remainder of the possessions of the church from falling into 
the hands of the enemy, Chisholm gave great portions to his 
nephew William, to his natural son, Chisholm of Glassingal, 
| and his daughters, one of whom was the wife of Sir James 
Stirling, of Keir. William Chisholm, succeeding his uncle in 
1564, completed the dilapidation of the see. He was much 
employed by Queen Mary in her unfortunate affairs, and was 
ultimately thrown out for non-compliance with the new 
measures, both in Church and State. From this time the 
| church was served by Protestant ministers, the first being one 
| Andrew Graham, a preacher of the Word of God (mandate 
| under the Regents, 1575), and the bareness of the interior must 
have rejoiced this preacher’s heart, for so thoroughly did the 
prior and his burgesses do their work that the stalls which we 
see seem to be the only remnants of all the ornaments that 
escaped their zeal. The nave was probably uni oofed a’ tl is time. 

The Venerable Robert Douglas, 1684, was deprived of his 
see by the revolution in 1688. 

From this time the building seems to have been disused and 
much neglected. In Pococke’s time, 1747, it stood much as 
we see it now so far as the nave is concerned, though the 
original roof remained on the choir.* “The original Popish 
roof is still on the choir, very old, and not deemed safe.”+ This 
was removed and several other alterations made with a view to 
rendering it a more convenient place of worship about 1818, and 
also in 1860. 

As we have seen, almost none of the ornaments and 
furniture of the church were allowed to escape the hands of the 
wreckers at the Reformation. The stalls before mentioned 
and one or two effigies and the remains of tombs comprise the 
whole list. But it so happens that those effigies which have 
been specially spared are interesting to a very singular degree. 
The effigy now lying in the sepulchral niche in the north wall of 
the chancel, traditionally known as that of Bishop Dermock, is 
certainly of much earlier date than the fifteenth century. 
Pococke refers to the tomb of Bishop Dermock as occupying 
the south wall of the choir. It was removed to its present 
position during the repairs in the early part of this century, 
where Walcott mentions a “ founder’s arch” probably intended 
for Bishop Clement. Judging from the execution and dress, 
but more particularly from the carving of a grotesque animal 
with foliated tail on which the feet of the figure rest, the date of 
the figure must be fixed at about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and is doubtless a memorial to the great Bishop 
Clement. 

During the present restoration the fragment of the original 
arch found in the walls was discovered higher than the inserted 
one, a circumstance which corroborates Walcott’s statement 
about the founders arch. This theory has been accepted 
during the present restoration, and the line of the arch and 
general proportions of the ancient tomb have been retained, 
and the figure has been placed in what, there is little reason to 
doubt, is its original position. 

The next monument we have to deal with is of scarcely less 
interest. It consists of a large slab (6 feet 11 inches by 3 feet 
2 inches) bearing the effigies of a knight in armour and his 
‘lady. It is said to be that of the Second Malise of Stratherne, 
who died in 1271, and, according to Bishop Fordun, was buried - 
here. In this case, again, the character of the armour and 
dress points to an earlier period than that assigned by tradition 
to the monument, and it is much more probable that this is a 
work of the beginning of the thirteenth century, and represents 
not Malise, but his grandfather, Gilbert, who {founded the see, 
and endowed it so richly. He died 1233. 

The next monument represents quite a different phase of 
Scottish history. The story of Margaret Drummond and her 
sisters Eupheme (Lady Fleming) and Sybilla, the daughters of 
John, Lord Drummond, is now well known. Mistress Mar- 
garet Drummond was, according to Lord Strathallan, a “ladye 
of rare perfections and singular beautie,” with whom the young 
King James 1V. became so deeply enamoured that he made 
her a promise of marriage, and in spite of all the pressure 
brought to bear upon him by his advisers, for both legal and 
political reasons, would enter into no other engagement. The 
clergy forbade his alliance with Margaret Drummoné as being 
within the forbidden degree of consanguinity. In order to 
strengthen the royal family of Scotland the choice of the nobles. 
was a daughter of Henry VII. of England, and to release the 
king from his promise Margaret’s death was resolved upon. 
This was effected by means of poison administered at a break- 
fast to which she had invited her sisters Eupheme and Sybilla, 
They were buried in the chancel of 

Dunblane Cathedral, and the three blue stone slabs lying in the 
| choir are the matrices of the brasses placed there to their 
memory. It is proposed to replace these brasses now, but 


The history of the smaller slab lying to the 
west of these and also the matrix of a brass is not known. 


* Sir J. Sinclair’s ** Statistical Account,” 1793. 
- + New edition, 1845. 
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There is another sepulchral niche and effigy on the south- | 


east of the nave, traditionally known as Bishop Ochiltree’s. 
The figure evidently does not belong to the niche as the feet 
have been cut away to make it fit the recess. 

The Strathallan tomb is a work of the seventeenth century, 


and consists of a semicircular arch over a recess which may | 


once have contained an effigy. On either side is a column 
having an entablature, from the centre of which a panel which 
might have had an inscription has been removed. Besides 
these, Slezer mentions a “picture,” probably a monument in 
brass or stone, of the Countess of Stratherne and her children 
kneeling to St. Blane, the patron saint. 

The canopied stalls in the choir have the arms of Chisholm 
inlaid in the style of the Renaissance, and were probably 
inserted by him, 1487-1534. They represent the latest phase of 
the Gothic style, but have been much mutilated and patched 
with putty. 

Dunblane Cathedral, as it has come down to us, consists of 
a choir 80 feet long by 28 feet wide, having on the north side of 


it a long, aisle-like apartment of two floors, the lower one | 
being vaulted; a nave, with north and south aisles, 129 feet 
A tower | 


long and 58 feet broad, and divided into eight bays. 
rises on the south side opposite the fifth bay, counting from 
the west, 22 feet square and 97 feet high, surmounted by a 
slated spire over 20 feet high. The building is, with the excep- 
tion of the lower two-thirds of the tower, of one period, and is 
the building erected by Bishop Clement, who presided over the 
diocese from 1233 to 1256. The lower two-thirds of the tower 
belongs to the church that stood on the site, and which Bishop 
Clement found in such a dilapidated condition. It may belong 
to the eleventh or early part of the twelfth century. The tower 
is in a peculiar position. It stands in no relation to any part of 


the cathedral, and there are no structural indications to show | 
what position it occupied relatively to the early building, of | 


which it formed a part. The upper third of this tower belongs 


to the latter part of the fifteenth century. The parapet and | 


tops of the buttresses on the south side of the choir were re- 
paired in a poor style by Bishop Chisholm, whose arms may 
still be seen on this work. The two west divisions of the north 
aisle belong to a very late period, and although of no architec- 
tural value it was thought desirable as they were there to retain 
them. The details, and of course I mean only the masonry 
details, as nothing but mason work remains, are graceful and 
not too elaborate, and with the exception of some label termi- 
nations and the carving round the vesica window in the west 


gable, the decorative features consist entirely of mouldings of | 


great elegance and window tracery of a very simple nature. 
You will see from this description that there is not so much 
architectural history in the building as in many cathedrals. 
That is to be accounted for-by the energy of Bishop Clement 
and the moderate size of the building, and its situation on the 
high road between Stirling and Perth, providing facilities for 
carrying on the work. There are one or two points of interest 
I wish to call your attention to. The west part of this building 
has always, and deservedly so, been much admired. 
vesica window in the apex has been made famous by a poetical 
but most inaccurate description of it by Ruskin in his Edinburgh 
lectures. 

There being no vaulting to the aisles there is no triforium. 
The clerestory comes immediately above the nave arches. You 


will notice that there is a passage in the thickness of the wall, | 


and that the inside face consists of a series of moulded arches, 
two to each nave arch, richly moulded, but about half of them 
only filled with tracery. The outside or west window face cor- 
responds with the inside one in treatment, but the mullions and 
tracery are quite plain. 
others having five. These two are totally different in design 
than the one on the north, and in place of being confined 
between the string-course and the wall-head, they rise above 
the wall and are surmounted by gables. 
quite apparent how these windows had been finished, but after 
a careful search the hole in the clerestory wall that received 
the end of the ridge of the roof was found filled up with cement. 
That of course gave the height of the gable, and as the 
springing line of the arched head existed, there was no further 
difficulty in working out the completed window. 

You will notice that the chancel arch is of no great height, 
and that over it there is a double-arched opening. for a long 
time I failed to discover any reason for this peculiar arrange- 
ment, and I have not been able to find another example of the 


same thing. There is a passage in the thickness of this gable, | 
and access is obtained to it from the south clerestory passage. | 


The Marquis of Bute, who has taken a great interest in this 


restoration, suggested after examining it, that it might have | 


been used for the display of relics to the faithful assembled in 
the nave, or had some connection with a rood. A subsequent 
discovery I made seems to corroborate this. One day when 
carefully examining it through a glass, in the hope of finding 
some indications about the stone-work that would throw light 


The | 


The aisle windows are all alike except | 
the end ones at the east, which are divided into four lights, the | 


It was at first not | 


| 


on this, I noticed a series of marks on the ashlar facing of the 
wall below the cill of this opening, all on a level and across the 
whole width of the nave. When the scaffolding was erected I 
was able to get at them, when I found that they were holes for 
receiving the struts for supporting a gallery. This, I think, 
confirms the suggestion put forward. 

The choir which has long been in use as the parish church, 
has long windows on the south, and clerestory windows on the 
north side. It is impossible to say definitely how they were 
filled, but as the original details that do remain are of exactly 
the same character as those of the nave, no doubt the window 
tracery partook of the same character, but in 1818 whatever 
was in existence at that time was removed, and perpendicular 
tracery substituted. 

The peculiarity inside the choir was the blank wall on the 
north side. When the plastering was removed it was evident 
that the wall had been subjected to modification, either in 
1818, or at the time the ashlar was stripped from the walls, 
and a fragment of an opening was found indicating the 
probability of a triforium arcade. This is the more likely 
because the upper chamber has been used as a chapel, the 
remains of a piscina still existing at the south-east corner. 

And now that I have given you a fair idea of the building 
when it was handed over to me, I shall tell you what I have 
done to restore it to its original purpose as a place of worship. 

After a careful examination I reported that what remained 
of the fabric was capable of being repaired and roofed. That 
report was confirmed by three builders who made an inde- 
pendent report. 

The work having been authorised, the first thing was to 
scaffold the whole of the nave and aisles, so as to get at the 
wall heads, and here I may state that I have repaired and 
renewed only where structurally necessary ; where the old work 
was sound, although chipped and superficially decayed, I have 
left it alone. As soon as the wall heads were repaired I got the 
new roofs on ; these are all of oak. The protection afforded by 
these roofs enabled me to carry on the minor repairs ; these 
consisted chiefly of cutting out parts that could no longer hold 
together and repairing them with sound and new stone, repair- 
ing the gable tops and skews, making good the rybats of the 
windows where they were so decayed that they could not be 
glazed, and repairing the walls where there appeared any signs 
of weakness. Some parts had to be taken down and rebuilt, 
using again the same material where sound ; this was necessary 
to get the roofs to fit, and also because considerable masses had 
been displaced, but not overturned by vegetation. To show 
you what a powerful and destructive agent this is, here is a box 
full of roots taken out of the hearts of the walls. You will 
readily see from their size the amount of displacement caused 
by them. After the windows were glazed the nave was then 
secure from further decay, from the weather acting on all sides 
of the various parts. 

The choir which up till now was used as the parish church 
was then vacated. The partition wall that had been erected in 
the chancel arch was removed. The wall heads were then 
dealt with as in the nave, a new roof put on, any minor repairs 
executed, the perpendicular tracery removed from the windows, 
and what you now see substituted. You may naturally be 
inclined to ask me why did you remove the perpendicular 
tracery ; personally, I should have been content to let it 
remain, but those who had the final word here decided that it 
must be removed. 

The whole of the building having now been roofed in and 
the windows glazed, all the soil and vegetation on the area of 
the floor was removed, but not before a plan had been made 
showing all the graves. The whole area was then concreted 
and asphalted, the finished floor of the nave. being a stone one, 


| and compesed of red, yellow and black freestone laid in various 
from the others, and the one on the south is more elaborate | 


patterns. The floor of the choir is of tiles and marble. All 
gravestones were replaced. This is a general description of 
the work. The work is now practically complete. The organ 
case and other fittings are in hand, and it is hoped that the 
formal opening of the restored edifice will take place this 
summer. [It was not opened until last week.] 

The lesson I want to enforce from what has been done here 
is that Dunblane Cathedral might at any time, but for this 
restoration, have collapsed into a heap of ruins, and neither the 
architectural nor the pictorial aspect would have remained to , 
delight us. By restoring this edifice to its original use as a 
place of worship, it may now with ordinary care be handed on 
from generation to generation. I do not say that the work I - 
have done is above criticism, as all the work of human hands 
is faulty, and were it otherwise there would be no progress } 
but I feel confident that all who see it will feel satisfied that 
the old Dunblane Cathedral is still there, and that the present 
has been united with the past in the best and truest sense, and 
that the promoters of this work did well in resisting all the 
pressure that was brought to bear on them to leave the building 
to the mercy of the elements and_to false and impossible 
methods of so-called preservation, with the certainty of its total 
ruin in the near future. 
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CARDIFF NATURALISTS’ SOCIETY.* 


HE Cardiff Naturalists’ Society is a standing evidence of 


that rapid local development which is constantly recog- 
nised as a thriving, growing fact. The society is almost 
patriarchal among the public and social organisations of Cardiff. 
It was formed when School Boards, technical or intermediate 
schools,.or a University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire were not yet heard of, whilst telephone centres and 
electric light stations were quite unknown. 
ing in a certain September, which is every year becoming more 


historical to us—that meeting of twenty-six ardent Cardiffians | 


who founded us—was held just twenty-six years ago, and 
no more. 

I must in a sincere word express my thanks for the honour 
you have done me in electing me to the presidential chair of a 
society to which not only ourselves as townsmen Owe very 
much, but the useful influence of which has been felt and 
responded to widely beyond our own district. 
the place filled so very ably by our retiring president, Mr. 
Whitmell, and to. be thus associated with the work which he 
is doing, and with those members of the society concerned in it, 
is a privilege to be truly valued. 

About two years after the first meeting, which I have just 


It was, however, soon found too indefinite in 


of the Society. 
Some of its 


some particulars and too restrictive in others. 


shortcomings were pointed out and improvements suggested by | 


Mr. T. H. Thomas in his presidential address five years ago, 


who showed that the very interesting Silurian sections on the | 


eastern side of the Rhymney river, though within three miles 


of Cardiff, were outside our nominal district. The question of | 


extension has since had a good deal of discussion by the 
committee, who have finally determined on a radius of 30 miles 


from Cardiff in every direction except a southerly one, where | 
line of the Bristol | 


the limit is defined only by the opposite coast 
Channel, so as to bring the whole area of the Channel from 
Gloucester or Sharpness to any distance in the direction of the 
Atlantic westward within our limits. This extension seaward 
should be scientifically important to Cardiff as a maritime 
centre, and for reasons which I want to touch upon later on. 
To afford full information as to the extended area, it is intended 


to issue with the volume of Transactions about the end of this | 


year a new map giving this 30 mile radius. An advance copy 
is on the table before me, and I may say briefly that it 1s quite 
the best of the smaller scale maps of South Wales yet issued 
by any publisher. 


a large map of onr new district, on the scale of I inch to a 


mile (four times the size of the one about to be issued), has | 


been prepared and brought here. 1 propose to-night to discuss 

it, and thus to remind you of some ot its leading features. 
Looking then at the piece of country which is selected for 

us as- students and lovers of nature, we can congratulate 


ourselves on obtaining a district of much interest which has a | perhaps be yet found by 


self-contained character, allowing us to regard it as very | 


complete within itself. It possesses features of wide diversity, 
Silurian measures, which contain in its fossils almost the 
earliest recognised indications of organic life, to those recent 
alluvial and other accumulations, the formation processes of 
which are being carried on to-day. 


Then in the physical conformation of our district we | 


recognise that it is far away from being commonplace. Along 
our northern boundary stands a backbone of mountain ridges, 
culminating in those important 
the Brecon Beacons, rising to altitudes of 2,800 and 2,900 feet. 
Following for the moment the idea of our district being in 
itself a miniature country, let us consider the Beacon ranges as 
our Alps, and further, let us regard the broadening expanse of 
sea which forms our southern boundary and which is one of 
the chief estuaries of Western Europe, as our Mediterranean. 
Concentric, roughly speaking, with our western limit is the 
beautiful valley and river of Neath, whilst on the east are the 
yet more notable river valleys of the Uskand the Wye; the first 
forming a half-circle sweep from north-west to south-east and 
thus conforming to our own radial arc: the second, containing 
that series of beautiful, physical and archeological features, 
whose picturesqueness is ever associated with the Wye and its 
borders. 

The carboniferous limestone gives us the more striking of 
our outlines. Its escarpments, with those of the millstone grit, 
form a rough oval or pear-shaped ring _ Withinit lies the great 
central feature of our region, the coalfield of Glamorgan and 
Monmouth, which, says an authority, “ is perhaps the most 
perfect and regular basin in the whole world.” We might 
compare the out-crop of the carboniferous limestone to a vast 
bowl of irregular depth, with broken rim, which contains the 
coal-bearing strata. Their surface is seamed with furrows and 


~* The presidential address delivered — by Mr. Edwin Seward, 
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| ridges trending south-west, south and south-east, These are 
| the colliery valleys—the Neath, the Avon, the Ogmore, the 
Taff, the Rhymney and the Ebbw, &c., with the ridges between. 
The rivers that come down these have no vague meandering 
| course, their direction is definite from rise to finish. Their 
downward current is the same as that flow which the hand of 


| nature seems to have traced out for the mineral wealth, with 
| which they are so closely 


| they find their way to the Severn Sea, 
And yet that meet- | ey enc, ther way kot vern 5é 


allied. Together—water and wealth 
and though perhaps we 
think chiefly of that weighty portion of the companionship which 
is daily carried thence to farther and greater seas, there is yet 
something of interest in the unnoticed work done by the constant 


| erosion of these rivers. On the tidal sands of Glamorganshire and 


in the beds and mouths of the rivers a sediment of coaldust and 
other mineral particles is now being laid down, and by it natureis 
there making a gradual record of our great local industries. 
May we look forward and imagine the zealous geologist of 


| some future epoch making the discover that coal once existed 
To be called to | P y 


in South Wales from the evidences of coal dust stratifications 
eS rae 


in his alluvial and coast-formed rock : 


: Cea : | in spite of 
mentioned, a map of our district was brought out, I believe by | e 
Mr. William Adams, one of the earliest and greatest benefactors | 


To give a clearer present view of the matter, | 


summits of old red sandstone, | 


Like the fow of our rivers, all our district seems to trend 
towards the Severn Sea. From the northern range of summits 
the country everywhere slopes to it with considerable uniformity, 
crags and mountain ridges on the way. A fact so 
general suggests the existence of a central cause, and in few 
places can effects be seen more strikingly than by obtaining a 
profile view of our district, such as can be observed from the 
western mountains of Breconshire ; from Van Gehirach and 
the Carmarthenshire Fans, which lie at the head of the Swansea 
| Valley, and which contain the sources of the Usk and the 
Tawe. From there the whole surface of the country eastward, 
even the summits of the Brecon Beacons themselves, appear as 
if planed down to a series of sloping plateaus by the grinding 
and smoothing of some mighty force coming from the North. 
| This force has long been recognised as that of slowly moving 
glaciers, formed when our whole region had an altitude, undei 
an arctic climate, many hundreds of feet higher than now. 

Evidences of the extensive erosions wrought by the vast 
force of glaciers hundreds of feet in thickness sliding gradually 
from the extreme north, have already been sought and recorded 
by members of our society. Of geological work within our 
reach there is little which promises more ready reward to the 
diligent searcher than this. These effects of an age of ice are 
less easily traceable in the neighbourhood of Cardiff than 
towards our west and north. The results of water erosion have 
had a more marked influence in our immediate vicinity. 
| Among these the existence of what may be an old sea beach 
mingled with gravel deposits, is an interesting one to us. Most 
| of us know that a considerable deposit of pebbles and reddish 
| gravelly soil exists underneath Cardiff. The pebbles may be 
| met with in most of the old walls of Cardiff. 

This subsoil is an important factor in maintaining our town 
as a nominally healthy one, and though its deposition is chiefly 
attributed to water influence, evidences of ice action may 
careful examination. We at any rate 
in those rounded and scratched or striated rocks, 


recognise 


! : : | which are continually met with along the Ely and Aber valleys 
and geologically of the most varying age, ranging from the lower 


and elsewhere, and on mountain sides above the Taff and 
Neath valleys, the moraines and travelled boulders left by 
ancient glaciers. In the discovery and locating of these stones 
our past member, Mr. Edgworth David, several years ago did 
some valuable work. In quite another direction Mr. John 
Storrie has very recently set forth, by his discovery of portions 
of a Mastodon-Saurus at Lavernock, with fine labyrinthodons 
teeth, a practical reminder that the southern portion of our dis- 
trict is of itself becoming celebrated by yielding such discoveries. 
Mr. Storrie’s recent discovery of hollow dinosaurian bones 
may turn out to be of very special value. They were found in 
the same strata as the Newton Nottage footprints, and may 
belong to a creature of that kind, which made those remarkable 
footstepts printed on what had been “the sands of time.” By 
this discovery at Newton Nottage a few years ago Mr. T. H. 
Thomas provided a scientific interpretation for that poetic 
reference. We have to congratulate ourselves as fellow- 
members of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society, that neither Mr. 
Storrie or Mr. Thomas were observers of that kind who “ de- 
parting leave behind us footprints,” whether of quadruped or 
biped, for certainly those particular footprints were not lost 
sight of until they had found a safe resting-place in the Cardiff 
Museum. It is to be hoped that the other tracks and fragments 
may follow those first footsteps to the same place. 

We have seen that nature has laid down about where we 
now stand an excellent kind of foundation for a great town, 
but nature also arranged for an extensive well-sheltered 
harbour close at hard, and in forming that, she appears to have 
set those same potent influences of erosion and denudation at 
work. From the mouth of the river Ely southward to near 
Lavernock extends that series of Rhitic beds which hold so 
important a place in even the most elementary study of geology. 
| Their recurrence at Watchet and Aust, many miles south and 
east of Lavernock, are among reasons for supposing that they 
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formerly occupied wide tracks now covered by the Bristol 
Channel, especially those immediately east of the present cliff 
sections, and known as Cardiff and Penarth Roads. But the 
concentration there of powerful erosive agencies from the 
valleys of the Ely, the Taff, the Rhymney, the Ebbw and the 
Usk, with flood water and perhaps coast ice from the Severn, 
would account for the gradual sweeping away of large areas of 
land lying between Cardiff and the opposite coast. These, 
unlike those isolated knots of the carboniferous limestone, the 
Steep and Flat Holms, and the Brean Down, &c., being 
insufficiently compact to offer an enduring resistance. Under 
Penarth Cliff we may any day observe the long-continuing 
influences of waste still going on as surely as ever. Let me 
here quote from Mr. R. Etheridge, palzontologist to the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, who says :—‘‘ Nowhere in 
Western England—indeed in Western Europe—can features 
of such varied physiological interest be studied than along the 
indented and denuded coast of the Bristol Channel.” We may 
there “ read the past history of the lower secondary rocks with 
@ precisicn rarely obtainable in any other area, whilst cause 
and effect and the relation of sea and land are laid bare and 
revealed at every section.” 

Erosion has been a great influence in the past action of 
these river and sea waters, but in a later age some of this 
action has been reversed. Our river mouths and the wide 
alluvial levels of Wentloog and Caldicott display the results of 
a gradual sedimentary deposition from the waters. 

Along the southern portion of Cardiff this deposit (in which 
remains of the great elk and other large-boned animals have 
been found) is of considerable depth. In at least one instance 
the foundations of a new building at Cardiff Docks have had to 
be taken through 30 feet of soft mud to the bed of hard pebbles, 
which I have before alluded to as being possibly an ancient 
sea-beach. 

There is another kind of casting up by the sea further down 
the Welsh coast, which we can claim as amongst the most 
recent of geological changes in our district. I refer to those 
immense deposits of wind-blown sand which form the coast- 
line for nearly fifteen miles between the Ogmore and the 
Neath, which occupy some miles of the coasts of Gower, and 
the most easterly outline of which is to be seen encircling 
Whitmore Bay on Barry Island. A very recent inspection of 
these deposits on Merthyr-Mawr Burrows (near Candleston 
Castle, which the Society visited a few weeks ago) showed that 
in the hollows and gulleys of sand, where the rainfalls are con- 
tinually washing down, the sand particles become hardened 
together, and the interesting fact of an actual sandstone rock in 
course of formation may be observed. This can, perhaps, be 
explained by the outcrop of carboniferous limestone being but 
partially covered by the blown sand, and the water, after 
passing over this, holds carbonate of lime in solution. An 
alkali is thus brought into contact with silicic acid (otherwise 
the sand particles), and a union takes place by which a fairly 
compact sandstone is formed. Mr. R. D. Blackmore, in his 
“‘Maid of Sker” (which has already been quoted from in 


recent Transactions) has dealt graphically with this blown sand | 


phenomena in the following extract :— 
“The sand first began to flow about the Scilly Islands, as 
mentioned by one Borlase, and came to the mouth of the Hayle 


River in Cornwall, in the early years of King Henry VIII., and | 


after that blocked up Bude Haven and swallowed the ploughs 
in the arable land. Then at Llanant it came like a cloud over 


the moon one winter night, and buried five and thirty houses | 
“ 


with the people in them. 

“An Act of Parliament was passed—chapter the secand of 
Philip and Mary—to keep it out of Glamorganshire, and good 
commissioners were appointed and a survey made along the 
coast, especially of Kenfig. Nevertheless the dash of sand was 
scarcely on their ink, when swarming, driving, darkening the 
air, the storm swept on their survey. 

“ At the mouths of the Tawey and Afan rivers the two sailors’ 
Chapels were buried, and then it swept up the great Roman road, 
a branch of the Julian way, and smothered the Pillars of Gordian, 
and swallowed the Castle of Kenfig, which stood by the side of 


the western road, and, still rushing eastward, took Newton | 


village and Newton old church beneath it. And so it went on 
for two hundred years, coming up from the sea ; no doubt car- 
ried by the perpetual gales, which always are from the south 
and west, filling all the hollow places, changing all the bright 
mossy pools into hills of yellow drought, and, like a great en- 
campment, dwelling over miles and leagues of land.” 

An interesting afternoon visit of the society might be made 
to the village of Kenfig and its curious sand-girt lake, where 
the sand may be seen choking cottage gardens and pathways 
like a snowstorm. Not only 
of interest, 
suggestion again arises as to whether something might not be 
done towards clearing and exploring some promising space, the 
requisite facilities being sought from the landowner. 

Before leaving our references to local geology, I may remind 
you that some sections worthy of observation are being dis- 


: the Roman road, but other items | 
archzologically, have long lain buried, and the 


| 


closed in the carrying out of the Roath Park works by the 
Cardiff Corporation. This further prompts me to speak of the 
excellent scheme for a scientific arrangement of the botanical 
examples of the Roath Park, which was advanced by the late 
Mr. Sonley Johnstone, and of which it is time that we should 
hear more. 

Our glance at the northern littoral of the Bristol Channel 
has already filled some time, so that only a little more can be 
taken for speaking of the channel itself. 

But in annals of modern science the following fact, not 
without its relation to our own society, may well deserve some 
place. 

Our past president, Mr. John Gavey, on the evening in 
March of this year when he last met us, previously to his 
leaving Cardiff, told us what has since received some reference 
elsewhere, of experiments in electric signalling through space 
which he helped to conduct between the Flat Holm and the 
adjacent shore near Lavernock. 

These were the first long-distance experiments tried, and 
they were so far successful that messages were electrically 
transmitted through a distance of three miles without the use 
of conneciing wires. The romance of science so had it that 
one of the first messages sent conveyed the news to Mr. Gavey 
of the death of the chief electrician to the post office, a vacancy 
which Mr. Gavey was himself called upon almost immediately 
afterwards to fill. 

From telegraphs to railways is a short step. Experts in 
the science of constructional engineering and votaries of com- 
merce have recently found a congenial topic in proposals for 
creating further facilities towards increasing the output of our 
coalfields into England. In this, history but repeats itself, for 
as long ago as 1595 we find that suggestions were made for 
carrying the smokeless coals of South Wales to London. Our 
society at any rate, having just extended its scientific frontier to 
the English coast, ought not to lose sight of this project, especi- 
ally with the surroundings of the Bristol Channel now under 
review. 

There is talk of a linking together of Welsh lines, of cross- 
ing the Severn by a great bridge, and then building a néw rail- 
way through Gloucestershire and Wiltshire to the north of 
Hampshire, to there connect with the South-Western main line 
to London. In view of the immense cost and other difficulties 
foreshadowed we might well ask, in this day of ship canals and 
water transit, why the possibilities of the magnificent estuary 
opening from ourvery gates have not been more closely examined. 
On the Somersetshire coast opposite to us, and almost facing the 
docks of Newport, Cardiff, Penarth and Barry (now the outlets 
for some twenty million tons of coal annually), is the entrance 
to the River Parret at Burnham. Burnham is the terminus of 
a railway (the Somerset and Dorset), which by absorption in 
recent years has become an arm of the South-Western system. 
A fleet of transit boats containing rails on their lower decks to 
hold three or four parallel rows of railway waggons, might ferry 
those waggons from the railways of one coast to another. Both 
passenger coaches and freight waggons could thus find, without 
any new railway or Severn Bridge, a very direct route, saving 
considerable mileage. This would conduct not only to London 
and Southampton, by way of Glastonbury to Templecombe on 
the main South-Western line, but to the towns of the English 
Channel, from Brighton and Pertsmouth to Exeter and 
Plymouth. The south and west of England would thus be 
commanded for consignments of South Wales minerals, and for 
obtaining return freights into Wales and the north from the 
productive agricultural southern counties. 

Perhaps Burnham water may be too shallow at all tides for 
the craft of 300 or 4oo tons needed to ferry freighted waggo 2 
If so, a protected harbour—as engineers have before poin 
out—could be made on the northern side of Brean Down. “ 
short line of seven milés would then be. needed to connect with 
the South Western Railway as aforesaid, whilst one of about 
two miles would connect with the Great Western Railway near 
Weston-super-Mare. As to the roughness of the Bristol 
Channe!, the annual percentage of days when systematic 
traffic at these fairly protected passages need be interfered 
with, is probably small. I :should like to commend these 
possibilities to the consideration of some of our civil engineer 
members like Mr. James Bell, the engineer to the Barry Company. 
Perhaps another of our engineer members and contributors, 
namely, Sir Edward Reed, may be wishing to find an eligible 
sea-floor other than that between Dover and Calais for his 
tubular railway. The bed of the Bristol Channel would 
doubtless offer many of those constructional problems which 
the true engineer, like the true military commander, delights in 
perceiving but to conquer. 

I hope we may see the large scale-map before us doing 
duty later on in recording the position of these prehistoric and 
archeological objects in which our district is sorich. We are 
owing a debt of work in that direction as members of a corre- 
sponding committee of the British Association, and under this 
head we may by-and-by hope for some such systematic work as 
has been lately doing by Dr. Vachell towards obtaining author- 
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ised protection—through the action of the British Association 
—for our sea-birds and their eggs. 

There is a phrase which has been repeated for many years 
in the rules of our Society, stating that one of its chief objects 
is the foundation of a museum in connection with the Free 
Library.. That phrase now retains nothing of its old meaning. 
The extension of the Free Library now proceeding makes no 
provision whatever for either museum or art gallery, and at 
present Cardiff, in spite of its real progress in many ways, is 
without any efficient scheme in that direction. We must hope 
that present delays will but result in the realisation of an insti- 
tution far in advance of the requirements of the moment. The 
reference I have already made to Cardiff as a maritime centre, 
may suggest that the proposal previously made to this Society 
to establish an aquarium should be given effect to by the 
making an aquarium one of the features of the new museum. 
The splendidly-equipped aquarium on the Chiaja, at Naples, 
illustrates the zoology of the Mediterranean. One at Cardiff, 
dealing. with specimens of life from the seas of Western 
Europe, and especially of the Bristol Channel, might attain 
much scientific importance, whilst its popular side should also 
be cultivated. 

I must not pass from the museum topic without a reference 
to the proposal which has been made to establish a national 
museum for Wales. An interesting discussion on this subject 
took place at the opening of the National Eisteddfod at 
Pontypridd, to which discussion valuable contributions were 
made by our two past presidents, Dr. Vachell and Mr. T. H. 

‘Thomas. In these speeches there was plain evidence of the 
Opinion that the Cardiff Museum is the already existing and 
appropriate nucleus for the future consolidation of a national 
museum for Wales, whilst the recent start made by the 
committee in establishing a specially Celtic collection will 
render it more truly national. The still more recent introduc- 
tion of this’ subject into the House of Commons by 
Mr. Herbert Lewis, M.P., shows that fair precedents may 
be found in the support and grants given long ago to 
both Scotland and Ireland to the extent of I1,000/. 
and 15,coo/. annually for the museums and art galleries in 
Edinburgh and Dublin respectively. This movement is cer- 
tainly an important one, and | think that not only the authorities 
of Cardiff but that this society should lose no time in placing 
themselves in line with it. 

Communications might be opened with Mr. Lewis, but more 
especially. with local members of Parliament and others, and it 
would be quite appropriate for this society to take the initiative 
in asking our corporation to act at once, and to follow such a 
course as may be seen after due consideration to be the most 
expedient. 


ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA.* 


i aeca a professional career of now over forty years as 

land surveyor, engineer and architect I have had to 
design, estimate cost and superintend the construction of very 
many structures of all kinds, small and large—dweiling-houses, 
churches and presbyteries, the Laval University buildings, 
colleges, convents, asylums, hospitals, hotels, schools, theatres, 
mills, manufactories, &c.—and engaged as I have been in 
hundreds of arbitration cases relating to defects of construc- 
tion, as in the settlement of untold accounts for extras arising 
out of faults of omission and commission on the part of 
builders, architects and so-called engineers and others, I have 
had abundant opportunity to notice the great and unpardonable 
ignorance displayed in scores of instances of the simplest rules 
of the constructive art. 

There is nothing more usual, for instance, with the bulk of 
our would-be architects and builders than to be totally ignorant 
of the fact that the strength of a beam or joist is as the square 
of its depth, and inversely as its length, though they can hardly 
help seeing without any calculation that the supporting power 
increases with the breadth. 

Do they even know the meaning of the term “square of 
depth,” or if so would they not see that whatever unit they add 
to the breadth of beam, a fraction of the same added to the 
height or depth of a joist would produce an equivalent effect ? 


Thus, while to double the strength of a beam its depth remain- 


ing the same, its breadth must be double, the same increment 
of additional resistance is added to it by increasing its depth 
by four-tenths only or a little more than one-third of its vertical 
height, with a saving of nearly two-thirds in the quantity and 
weight of the additional timber, and the same of course in 
dealing with iron or steel bearers or supporting bars of any 
kind. To treble the strength the advantage is more apparent ; 
it suffices to add not the double of four-tenths, but only seven- 
tenths, while to quadruple the strength the depth has only 
to be doubled or trebled to make it nine times as resistant to 


* A paper read by Mr. Charles Baillairgé at the annual Conven- 
tion of the Quebec Association of Architects, and published in the 
Canadian Architect, 


any load it may have to support, and sixty-six and two-thirds 
per cent. of the material saved. 

Of course there is a practical limit to thus adding to the 
height of beam to increase its strength, as, in the case of timber 
for instance, the deeper beam must be cut from a larger and 
more expensive log, and, if very deep, staying or lateral 
bridging must be introduced to prevent shearing, twisting or 
giving laterally. And again the depth of floors cannot be 
indefinitely increased, the height between them decreased by 
so much, or the height of structure added to in a manner to 
make it more costly or of ungainly aspect. What is more 
usual in scores of dwelling-houses and other buildings than to 
see the doors out of square, a table so much inclined that you 
cannot lay a pencil on it without its rolling off—everything in 
the house in a word out of the perpendicular or out of. level, 
and all this due to a settling of the centre of the structure 
attributable to sheer ignorance of the fact that the middle wall 
of a house should be of just double the strength of the outer 
walls ; while in general not half so strong, or worse than that, 
no wall at all—a mere stud partition where the superposed head 
and foot sills and joists and other horizontally placed timbers 
crush and shrink both by their own weight and in the action of 
drying. Then there is the incident cracking of the plaster due 
to the settlement ; and the unhorizontal lines of the ceilings and 
skirtings rendered more strikingly so by the skew to which the 
vertically hung papering has to be cut at top and bottom to fit 
the inequalities, and which to a sensitive and appreciative eye 
cannot but be a source of mental agony, to say nothing of the 
bodily inconvenience of such a structure, and of the expense of 
cutting doors to suit, displacing locks, latches, &c. 

These defects, this saving of the cost of a central wall or 
other adequate modes of support by cast or wrought-iron 
columns and bearers resting directly the one on the other, or on 
incompressible stone or brickwork, are often due to the parsi- 
mony of the proprietor, and in total disregard of the advice of 
his architect or builder; and the structure remains a crying 
disgrace and reproach to all concerned in its erection, and a 
source of discomfort and torment, as everything unzsthetic 
generally is, to alt people of fine and cultivated feelings. 

But there is also to be guarded against the sagging of a 
floor between the supporting walls ; and to this end it often 
suffices to remember that every joist, as far as possible, or at 
least every second or alternate one, should stretch right through 
the structure from front to rear, and so as to rest on all three ot 
the walls, the centre one as well as the two outer—z.e. on three 
points of support. 

The strength of a joist is thus doubled, and its tendency to 
sag at the centre of the vacant space thus reduced by 50 per 
cent, its stiffness, as already said, being in the inverse ratio of 
its length. Nor must it be forgotten that when no more than 
two points of support can be had, or the beam not long enough 
to reach the full depth, then may its rigidity be increased 25 
per cent. by thoroughly sealing. it at one end in the wall, or by 
50 per cent. when similarly sealed at both ends ; not forgetting 
either that whatever weight the beam will bear at its centre, it will 
bear twice the weight when uniformly distributed over its length. 

My advice to the profession is to design the work as it 
should be in every respect, and to so specify it, and let the 
plans and paper writing there remain to show and prove there- 
after, in case of accident or damage to the building, that you 
proposed what you considered right and essential, leaving it to 
the proprietor, though under written protest, to cut and curtail 
as he may please, thin out the walls, shorten the joists or 
reduce their height, &c., for the sake of false economy. 

I have had examples of this more than once in my own 
practice, as when some forty years ago I designed the then 
parish church of Beauport near Quebec. Each of the towers I 
had planned to have four walls—in fact, to make absolute towers 
of them from the foundations to the base of the spires, the 
steeples reaching as they did to a height of 200 feet. The 
churchwardens, in their economical wisdom, decided on leaving 
out the two inner walls of each of the towers and supporting 
the corresponding corners or sides of the spires on a single 
angle post or pillar. 

The consequence was that each of the spires settled and 
leaned inwards and towards each other. When called on some 
years later to remedy the evil and blamed for such a mode of 
construction, I produced the original plans showing the four 
walls as at first proposed by me, when the work was finally 
carried out as intended by adding the omitted walls, and I was 
of course thereby relieved of all responsibility for the defect or 
what it cost to rectify the error of the former curate and church- 
wardens. 

I have already alluded to retaining walls and to the fact that 
they should generally be built as if to withstand the pressure of 
water. Now, this is a case where it is difficult to make most 
people understand the necessity of so great a thickness. Sodo 
not fail, 1 advise you one and all, to design your wall as it 
should be, and in case of failure due in after years to any want 
of breadth of base, your section will be there to bear you 

: evidence that the fault is not to be laid at your door. 
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I have not always been faultless myself in this respect, 
wishing to economise the straitened means of such a poverty- 
stticken place as old Quebec; but have long ago found out 
that it is all false economy, and that for no reason, however 
plausible, should an architect or an engineer condescend to 
any such thing and then be blamed for it, while at the same 
time subjected to the annoyance of seeing such a wall from year 
to year first gradually losing its batter and then slowly inclining 
over, and in ten to twenty years requiring reconstruction. But 
the thing becomes criminal when, as in the.case of Government 
structures, no consideration of economy need prevail, as when, 
and only as late as last year, the wing wall of St. John Gate, 
Quebec, was rebuilt, after being put up of inadequate strength 
in 1868, of a thickness still inadequate, and probably again 
requiring reconstruction before another twenty years are over. 

Retaining walls will, of course, fail from other causes than 
mere thrust of the back filling, as where water can get into the 
filling or between the filling and the wall and freeze there from 
the omission of weepers to run it off, and the back filling should 
be rendered impermeatle to water and thereby to frost by 


covering it over with some properly laid bituminous material | 


through which water cannot penetrate. 

There are other defects to be guarded against, as the bulg- 
ing out of walls of certain structures by the stress of vaults and 
arcnes where not counteracted either by a proper thickness of 
the masonry, only the strengthening thereof by buttresses, or 


loading from above by adding to the height and weight, Or | 
applying iron ties to counteract the spreading tendency, and 


bringing the walls together by heating and thus expanding 
every second tie and tightening up the nuts while the other ties 
remain undisturbed, until in turn they be heated and curtailed 
in length by screwing up their nuts. 

Appearances must also be attended to ; the quoin or corner 
pillar of a building should not be less than that between any 
two adjoining openings, as when, as in the case of the Langelier 
block on the Grande Allée, Quebec, the door adjoins the gable 
wall. This defect should be corrected by widening the passage 
or even making a recess or a rounded corner in the adjoining 
room to allow cf shifting the door in a way to get an increased 
width of pier. 

Gentlemen, there is in our human nature an element of 
estheticism. Certain proportions seem to be innate in us, 
planted there by the Creator, and, irrespective of any tuition of 
the beautiful, they are,so to say, engraved on the retina, and 
thus rendered indissoluble. Likely this is due to the ratios in 
the human stature. Wecan all appreciate the true proportions. 
One is said to be too bulky for his height, too short, too 
stumpy ; another too tall and slight ; we do not like, we cannot 
bear to see a waist half-way down the body, of which the 
normal height is at two-thirds or three-fifths from the ground 
we stand on. Even an illiterate person or a mere child will say 


of a building which is top-heavy that it is ungainly, as of a | 


person who is short-necked and his head resting on his 
shoulders. 
no way better illustrated than when, in the arched or even 
square heading into a door or niche or window, the impost 
moulding is set too high, as in the new side chapel of the 
Quebec Basilica, where the arched head of window being but 


one-fifth or thereabout of the total height, the architect should | 
have kept'down his impost by at least 4 to 5 inches below the | 


centre of curvature to render the proportions satisfactory ; and 
this, a fault of very common occurrence amongst architects and 


builders, should, now that they are told of it, be strictly avoided | 


in the future. 

No one, for instance, likes to see a column divided in the 
centre, or its middle pointed at by an abutting cornice or a 
plinth course, or by the head or transom of a door or gateway, 
or by the impost of an arched opening, or by a notch of which 
either the top or bottom comes opposite the centre. On the 
contrary, if any such adjoining feature cuts the column or abuts 
against it at just two-thirds the height above the base, one feels 
satisfied that the right proportions are observed. 

Why are the reeds in the futing of a column made just one- 
third the height of shaft? Try them at one-half and somehow 
or other you will not feel satisfied. 
by side, one of which the fillings reach to half the height, the 
other to one-third, and even the untutored eye will select the 
latter. 

Have you ever seen.a spire where, if the height of angle 
minaret differ much from one-third the total altitude, the effect 
is pleasing to the eye? No, and any attempt to alter it 
materially is destructive of the effect ; while, on the other hand, 
minarets and angle turrets reaching above a flat-roofed building 
are altogether out of place and objectless, as introduced in a 
new house at corner of Daiquillon and St. Augustin Streets of 
this city. 

In the same way can we account, I believe, for the rule laid 
down in Classic architecture, that the first or main storey of an 
edifice—the “ rez-de-chausée” as they call it in France—must 
be about two-thirds of the combined height of the two storeys 
which surmount it, and an attic storey one-third thereof or two- 


Put two such columns side | 


And this want of proportion of head to body is in | 


thirds the height of the storey which it crowns, while the 
window in the Classic attic I allude to must be two-thirds the 
height of the openings of the regular storeys below. 

A door must be in some way proportionate to the human 
form when properly attired, as of a woman with her skirts, say 
in height from two to two and a half times its width and never 
its width anything like equal to its height. 

A room is not satisfactory, it will please no one, not even 
those who are incapable of knowing why or of giving expres- 
sion to their dislike, unless its length bears a certain ratio to 
breadth and height. Our new Parliament Buildings, Quebec, 
are quite a failure in this respect, and to the great detriment of 
economy of space and comparative cost of building, which is 
only 50 feet in depth from out to out, leaving but 15 feet for 
rooms on either side the corridor, and making mere guts of 
any room with more than two windows in it, which is the case 
with most of the committee-rooms, as well of those for draft- 
ing purposes and Works and Lands Departments ; whereas, 
had the depth been made 60 feet, the building would have cost 
but a trifle more for floors and roofs only, with the same walls, 
the rooms have been 20 feet in depth instead of 15 and the 


| Stairs have had a proper tread instead of the break-neck things 


they are. 

Gentlemen, believe me, it is in no spirit of fault-finding that 
I allude to these defects of construction, distribution and archi- 
tecture ; but it behoves us to educate our youth and public 
sentiment to a true appreciation of what is proper; and in the 
same way asI am now pointing out defects in buildings due 
to others than myself, so would I at all times be ready to 
admit the justice of any like criticism where I have been con- 
cerned, 

Our new Post Office is, by general consent, deemed top- 
heavy—that is, there is too much masonry, too great a height 
of wall above the unduly shortened windows of the upper or 
attic storey; and the contrary defect obtains to some extent in 
our new Court-house, where there is too little masonry in pro- 
portion to the size and number of the openings, which, had 
they been curtailed in height by just one foot or course of 
masonry would have restored the desired ratio, “le rapport 
entre les pleins et les vides,’ as they say in France, improved 
the ratio of width to height of window ; and maybe the mezza- 
nine openings under the roof had better have been omitted, or 
if essential to light and ventilation, hidden—* dissimulées,” as 
the characteristic French expression has it—behind some 
ornamental open scrollwork in imitation of the sculptured 
frieze of an entablature. 

If I allude only to buildings in Quebec and do not reach to 
Montreal and elsewhere for comparison, it is certainly not that 
there be not something there to criticise, as is the too scant 
height above the windows of the sick wards of the new Victoria 
Hospital at the foot of the mountain, the ungainliness of the 
N. D. Cathedral, the prison-like structure at the south-east 
corner of the Square and Great St. James Street, the space 
uselessly taken up by the stair well and passages in the new 
City Hall, but because I have not the buildings in my mind’s 
eye ; and J am of opinion, gentlemen, that no better paper could 
be written by any one of you, none invited or solicited from 
your city architects of more realistic value to students of archi- 
tecture, none educative of and conducive to a proper apprecia- 
tion of the zesthetic on the part of the public at large, than a 
paper like this, written in a proper spirit, without any desire of 
vee finding, and which may be discussed to the mutual benefit 
of all. 

What would Mansard say if he could now behold the 
variety of section given to the roof that bears his name? and 
in dome construction why do we so far depart from the 
beautiful proportions of that of the Invalides at Paris? 

I will not ‘say with the proverb that “there is luck in odd 
numbers,” though I do not pretend to deny the fact ; but there 
seems to be some reason for them even in the Scriptures, as in 
pericds whether of weal or woe, famine or abundance, they are 
never counted in multitudes of two, but where the odd unit 
invariably steps in to destroy the monotony of even numbers, 
and as well in breadth or horizontal magnitude must these 
relations be observed as in the vertical already alluded to. 

Try it and vary it as you will, the tower, the steeple, must 
make some approach towards the one-third rule laid down of 
breadth of church facade, and so must the projecting or 
recessed central portion of any elevation of a building hold 
some relationship, some near approach, to this same ratio of 1 
and 2 to 3. 

The old Beauport Church already alluded to by me, and of 
which the facade and spire were over 200 feet in height, is a 
case in point, its towers like those of Notre Dame of Paris, 
Westminster, of London, York, Strasburg, Amiens, Chartres, 
Tours, Bordeaux, Rheims, Orleans and others bore to the total 
width of frontage the due proportion and hence more pleasing 
to the eye ; but the effect will now be destroyed in the restored 
structure by building the new towers (with a view to not disturb- 
ing the interior) in a way to envelope the present ruins, thus 
increasing the distance between the towers without at the same 
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time adding to their width, and thus returning to the hybrid 
type of our Canadian church fronts with towers or imitation 
ones only one-quarter, one-fifth or less of the breadth of portal, 
instead of the majestic strength and beauty of the prototypes of 
ages. 

Proportions must be adhered to or the thing becomes a 
failure, as in the case of the spire of the new church of St. John 
in Quebec, which, in spite of my forewarning, an old pupil of 
mine with Strasburg and La ‘Trinité, of Paris, before his eyes, 
has made. an eyesore of from sheer want of 3 to 5 feet to be 
added to its diameter. 

The odd unit is essential in almost every case. Do we not 
always have an opening, a door or window, a gateway, or the 
like exactly in the central axis of a building, and even in a 
bridge or viaduct do we not always seek if possible to have a 
central span instead of a pier right in the middle ofa river ora 
theroughfare ? 

There are defects of space which may be remedied by 
optical illusion. Ifa structure be unavoidably low, avoid the 
too often repeated horizontal lines of belting and cornices, and 
rather do the contrary and throw it into vertical lines, which 
have the effect of adding to the height. The vertical flutings 
of a column lengthen the shaft, while horizontal lines or spirally- 
wound ornaments curtail the height, bring down the vault or 
ceiling and dwarf the building, as is the case in the St. Patrick’s 


Church, Quebec, where the spirally gilt belt around the shaft | 


brings down the ceiling by about 4 feet, and I wrote and advised 
the Fathers of this when but one column out of about a score 
or more had been done ; but clerical pride and obstinacy pre- 
vailed, as usual, and my uninterested warning remained un- 
heeded. 

Nor must we forget to observe the natural in all we do ; not 
only must a post, a pillar or a column be stout and strong 
enough to support a structure, but it must appear to be. So 
when the material, for instance, is iron, it should be known as 
such, and painted in a way to look like what it is, instead of 
being made to look like wood or stone, and thus create anxiety 
and doubt as to the fitness of its size for the burden it has to 
bear; and how often do we not see this elementary rule of ethics 
outraged by dissimulating the true material under a coat of 
imitation stone or marble, where such material, reduced. to so 
narrow a diameter, would not only be obviously inadequate to 
sustain the superincumbent weight, but not even self-supporting 
when so long or tall in proportion to its breadth. Montreal in 
this respect I have observed to be often at fault, as when wide 
openings for shop windows, &c., are surmounted by heavy piers 
or walls and the supporting beam which must necessarily be of 
wood or iron is painted in imitation of the stone facade, while 
a stone of such an inadequate height in ratio to its length could 
not even support itself without breaking, thus rendering it 
absurd in such a position unless supported from below by iron 
or other columns visible to the eye from the outside. 

Again, what is evidently strong enough to bear its burden 
need not, should not, be supported when the supporting 
member is not required for distributive and decorative pur- 
poses. One of our young and talented Quebec architects has 
been guilty of this by his introduction of a heavy cut stone 
<olumn right up to and under the very keystone of the attic- 
arched central window of a new store on Dalhousie Street, 
Muebec. This column is not required for support, and as a 
mullion it should only have reached to the springing of the 
arch, and the curved space above have been thrown into two 
sub-arches and a spandrel. 

There are defects of crowding, too, which should be steadily 
avoided, as where the bay and other lateral openings of the 
mew Langelier dwelling on Grande Allée are by a foot or more 
too close upon the central corps and entrance portico, and 
otherwise objectionably placed in a way to leave too much 
blank space beyond them. 

Gentlemen, we want a school of arts and architecture, a 


school of architectural and constructive technology, or more | 
than one, where our youth may be educated to the necessity | 


and advisability of all these observances, and the thousands of 
dollars annually spent in making good the defects alluded to 
would ere this have paid for and maintained many such insti- 
tutions on a permanent and continuous footing. 

Relating to the sanitary element made up of drainage, light, 
ventilation, heating, we are now pretty well off for Canadian 
and foreign periodicals dealing with the subject, and I would 
merely remark on one of these heads, suiting the temperature 
to the requirements of the outer air, that I do not see why, as 
indicated in my paper “ The Free and Liberal Ventilation of 
Sewers,” read before the Royal Society in May, 1892, some 
means should not be devised and put into practice of adding to 
our comfort by cooling the inner air in summer in addition to 
heating it during cold weather. For in the same way that the 
colder outer air is heated on its way to the interior of a building 
by being passed over heated pipes, in a similar manner can 
this outer air, when too warm to suit the human system, be 
cooled down by passing it over the same pipes then filled with 
iced water instead of hot, or directly over a bed or stratum of 


| 


ice ; and how efficient this would prove is evidenced by the 
fact which all of you may have noticed as I have often done 
myself, that when on a warm day a breeze or current of air 
reaches one in the open after passing over the surface of the 
ice in the unenclosed van as we have them in Quebec, the de- 
crease in temperature or coolness of the ambient air is thus 
most striking and agreeable. 

And in other ways less costly can the air be cooled, as it 
always is in summer during a hot day when a shower of rain 
occurs, by robbing the air of its heat to become vapour; by 
following the same process, imitating nature in an artificial 
sprinkling kept up during the hottest hours of the day, or better 
still, where it can be afforded, by artificial rain around the house 
or opposite an open door or window, by conducting a pipe 
under sufficient pressure to rise to roof level, so that, perforated 
along its length like the sprinkler of a watering-can, it may 
distribute its contents over so much of the eaves as to suit the 


| purposes required. 


As to fireproofing, I would merely say that the subject is 
most pertinent, and it is satisfactory to see that a very free use 
is now being made of iron joists and concrete floors; nor can 
we reasonably hope for much more than this, with brick parti- 
tions instead of lath and plaster, as no one will ever consent to 
dwell, or even pass his or her officé hours, within a building 
entirely of stone and brick and iron. No one can nor will put 
up with any such permanent and continuous discomfort for the 
sake of an eventuality which may never occur, or so seldom as 
not to warrant the expense of iron flcors, and stairs and doors 
and window-sashes and their trimmings, thus surrounding one 
with ever-chilling influences, and more dangerous contact in 
cases of collision or of a slip or fall. 

I have already reminded you in my last year’s paper on 
“Escape from Buildings in Case of Fire,” that there can be no 
real or reliable fireproofing unless all joists and beams and 
columns and other ironwork be protected under a covering of 
terra-cotta or some other non-conducting substance, as the mere 
furniture in any building—the carpets, curtains and upholstery, 
beds and bedding, clothes and linen and the like, the goods in 
storage are always likely to produce such a heat as to cause 
wrought-iron to shear and warp and give way, cast-iron to 
crack and break, especially when reached by a column of water 
playing upon it from a fire-engine. 

I now beg to bring this conference to an end by reminding 
you of the advisability of providing for escape in case of fire, as 
I am glad to see you are doing to some extent, as in the new 
Victoria Hospital and elsewhere, but having read a paper on 
the subject at your last meeting as just stated I need not now 
further insist on the precautions to be taken. 

No provision, I am sorry to say, has as yet been made for 
escape in case of fire from the six storey new so-called Fortress 
Hotel recently erected in Quebec, though the interior of the 
horseshoe is admirably suited to a series of continuous galleries, 
one to each storey, on to which any one could step from his bed- 
room window and in a moment reach the street level by one or 
more light iron stairways, the whole in no way disagreeably 
obtrusive to the eye. It is to be regretted also that this other- 
wise elaborate building should be disfigured by an ogee roofed 
turret instead of conical, like all the others, springing from the 
apex of the roof over the main entrance on Des Carri¢re Street, 
where it is altogether out of place to have one pyramid on top 
ofanother. The upper angle of the main building also obtrudes 
itself offensively to the eye in awkward proximity to the roof 
just alluded to, and which to hide the defect and ease off the 
difference in height between the kitchen wing and main build- 
ing should have been made just one storey higher than it is. 
The angle turrets, one at corner of Des Carri¢re and St. Lewis 
Streets and the two at the south-west end of the building, do 
not produce the gocd effect they would had they been .made 
like others to stand out from the angie instead of coming flush 
with it, but the greatest defect and eyesore so far, contrary to 
all rules of ethics and not to be for a moment tolerated by even 
the most uneducated eye, is the heavy stone gablet rising from 
the eastern front towards the St. Lawrence and resting partly 
ona pier and partly over an opening or window, which in 
common sense should be, if required, in some way made to look 
like the remainder of the supporting piers. 


A COSTLY ARBITRATION. 


psees action was brought early in the year by Mr. Charles 

Arthur Horton, builder, Brierley Hill, against Mr. John 
Corbett, of Impney, Droitwich, to recover 1,268/. 125. 4d, 
balance alleged by the plaintiff to be due to him for the 
building of an hotel at Droitwich, called the Worcestershire 
Brine Baths Hotel, and being the amount of the architect’s 
final certificate. The defendant set up a counterclaim, and 
claimed 4,000/. from the plaintiff for money overpaid and bad 
work and material. The case came before the Divisional 
Court on the defendant’s appeal from an order.of Mr. Justice 
Kennedy in Chambers. The following were the grounds of 
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the defendant’s appeal :—1. Whether, on the true construction 
of the written agreement between the parties, the architect had 
authority to give the certificate referred to in the statement of 
claim. 2. Whether, on the true construction of the said 
agreement, such final certificate was binding and conclusive 
on the parties. 3. In the event of the Court holding that such 
certificate was in the authority of the architect, and was binding 
and conclusive on the parties, whether on the true construction 
of the said agreement the action was not premature. After 
hearing the arguments of counsel, the Lord Chief Justice 
suggested that it was a case in which an arbitrator ought to be 
agreed upon. Thereupon the counsel and solicitors engaged 
in the case held a brief consultation, when it was agreed by 
consent that the action be referred to Mr. F. A. Bosanquet, Q.C., 
who should have full powers of certifying and amending of a 
judge of the High Court of Justice, and by consent it was 
further agreed that all costs there and below be costs in the 
action, and all costs of the action be in. the discretion of the 
arbitrator. 

The’ arbitrator fixed May 17 last to proceed with 
the arbitration. It was stated that the ‘plaintiff entered 
into an agreement with the defendant to build the hotel 
in question for 8,546/, in addition to which the plaintiff 
had done extra works amounting to 511/. 55. 5d. ; additional 
work ordered by the defendant, his agents or architect, amount- 
ing to 2,0972. 2s. 11d. ; estimated works, being tenders accepted 
by the defendant, his agent and architect, amounting to 
1,822/. 4s. 4d.; and day work, ordered by the defendant and 
his agent, Mr. Cragg, which had been measured and valued by 
the architect, at the defendant’s request, at 953/. II5. Sake 
making a total of 13,9307. 4s. 1¢., on account of which the 
architect had given the plaintiff certificates amounting to 
12,7482. 6s. 6d., which the defendant had paid, leaving a balance 
due to the plaintiff of 1,1812 175. 7¢. In consequence of the 
interference and complaints of the defendant’s agent, Mr. Cragg, 
some of the accounts were reopened by the architect, when it 
was ascertained that he had not allowed the plaintiff as much 
as he was entitled to by 86/. 14s. 9¢, thus making a total due 
to the plaintiff of 1,268/. 12s. 4@., for which amount he gave the 
plaintiff his final certificate, which the defendant refused to pay. 
After the arbitration had proceeded for a few days, defendant 
delivered an amended pleading charging the plaintiff and the 
architect with fraudulent collusion. The cross-examination of 
the plaintiff and the architect lasted fourteen or fifteen days. 
The defendant called about sixteen witnesses, amongst them 
being architects, builders and contractors. The defendant’s 
case was closed and the evidence finally finished on August 16, 
and was adjourned until October g and following days for 
argument by counsel. The arbitrator published his award on 
the 19th ult., and it has been taken up by the plaintiff. He 
finds and awards that there was no fraudulent collusion 
between the architect and the plaintiff. He further finds and 
awards that the plaintiff is ‘entitled to recover from’ the 
defendant, in respect of the plaintiff’s claim, the sum of 
1,214/. 16s. 6d., and that the defendant is not entitled to recover 
anything from the plaintiff in respect of the defendant’s counter- 
claim ; and he awards and orders that the defendant do pay to 
the plaintiff forthwith the said sum of 1,214/. 16s. 6¢., and he 
further orders and directs that the defendant do pay to the 
plaintiff his (the plaintiff’s) costs of the said action and costs of 
the arbitration, and of that his award, and that the defendant 
do bear and pay his own costs thereof. The inquiry lasted 
twenty-seven days. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 


HE Building Act Committee of the London County Council 

have recommended that the proposed Bill to consolidate 

and amend the Acts relating to streets and buildings in the 
county of London shouid contain clauses providing :— 

(a) That existing buildings should not be raised or extended 
so as to contravene the provisions of the Bill as to height and 
open space in front which are applicable to new buildings, or 
where they already contravene such provisions they should not 
be raised or extended so as to make matters worse. 

The next recommendation was designed to meet a grave 
defect in the existing law, whereby the Council had practically 
no control over such buildings as blocks of artisans’ dwellings 
not fronting any street, but enclosed in a courtyard exclusively 
belonging to them. 

(4) That domestic buildings not abutting upon any streets 
shall be subject to restrictions as to height and open space 
about them similar, s¢atis mutand?s, to those to which build- 
ings abutting on streets are subject. 

As regards the difficulty of setting back buildings in old 
streets or on old foundations, they thought the setting back 
should be compulsory, and as regards the public convenience 
there was no sufficient reason why the public should not pay 


a fair price for what it required. They therefore recom- 
mended : 


(c) That buildings erected anew upon old foundations shall, ’ 
unless the Council otherwise allow, be subject to the same 
restrictions of height as new buildings erected upon new sites. 

(@) That buildings erected anew upon old foundations or 
erected in old streets shall, unless the Council otherwise allow, 
be set back at the same distance from the centre of the road as. 
applies to new buildings erected on vacant land, but that in | 
their case the owner shall not be compelled to give up to the 
public way the land so left free from buildings. 

It was becoming more and more the practice to erect large 
blocks of buildings which entailed certain peculiarities of con- 
struction. Amongst others, it was often found necessary to 
light many of their rooms by internal areas or courtyards ;. 
therefore they recommended :— 

(ce) That provision be made for the adequate ventilation of 
internal areas or shafts, constructed with a view to providing 
light and air to rooms in domestic buildings, and for regulating’ 
the dimensions of the same. 

As the law stoud at present the committee often found 
itself in a difficulty as to new streets ; therefore they recom- 
mended :— 

(7) That it should be an offence to lay out any new street 
without the sanction of the Council in writing. 

(g) That in cases arising in the administration of the 
Building Act, the Council should have power, under proper | 
safeguards, to close or divert useless roads, paths, or rights-of- 
way. a 

(2) That the Council be empowered to frame by-laws to 
regulate lamps, signs, or other things attached to houses and 
overhanging the public way, such by-laws to be enforced by 
the vestries. , 

The recommendations of the committee, with some verbal 
alterations, were agreed to. 


The Sheldon Monument in Croydon Church. 

S1R,—The 7Zzmes of the’18th ult. has an appeal for the 
renewal of this monument, which was, unfortunately, destroyed 
by fire in 1867, It is needless to say of what interest and 
beauty was this monument, and John Evelyn, that intelligent 
diarist, who visited everything of artistic worth, describes the 
tombs at Croydon in 1700, “ But none comparable to that of the 
late Archbishop Sheldon, which being all of white marble and, 
of stately ordnance and carving, far surpasses the rest.” 

As founder of the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, Dr. 
Sheldon’s name will be most associated, but his connection 
with London and its neighbourhood is also known, as vicar of 
Hackney in 1633 and in 1660 as Bishop of London. It was 
during his episcopate he showed great zeal for the rebuilding of 
St. Paul’s, as is known by many works which treat on that. 
cathedral and its annals, His frequent residence at Croydon 
Palace, itself a fragment of architectural interest, connects 
him closely with that town, and we are only too glad 
to see a “A Sheldon Memorial Fund” has been opened at the 
County Bank, Croydon. Monumental art cannot afford to lose 
this, one of the glories of the old church at Croydon, and I 
trust that this reference, in your valued space, may lead to 
further interest in the movement.—Yours, &c., 

S. W. KERSHAW, F.S.A. 


GENERAL, 


A Gentleman, who prefers to remain anonymous, in order 
that the debt of 1,000/. on the building fund of the Royal Female 
School of Art may be removed, has offered to subscribe the 
sum of 50/., on condition that nineteen other sums of 5o/, each 
be subscribed. 

Mr. J. ©. Scott's Design for the memorial of the late 
Bishop Claughton, which it is proposed to erect in St. Albans 
Cathedral, has been adopted, The monument will consist of a 
recumbent figure on a cenotaph, and will be placed in the north 
transept of the cathedral. 

The Death is announced of Mr. J. F. Booth, of the firm of 
Hanson & Booth, surveyors and valuers, of St. Helens. 

Mr. H. T. Gradon, A.R.1.B.a4., of Durham, has just been 
appointed architect to the Guardians of the Durham Union, 
the Guardians of the Sedgefield Union, and the Cornforth 
(U.D.) School Board. 

The Council of the Balloon Society of Great Britain have 
decided to award the gold medal of the Society to Mr. J. 
Theodore Bent, in recognition of his archzological researches. 
amongst the hitherto unknown remains of Phcenician buildings 
and other evidences of a former civilisation in Mashonaland 
and Matabeleland, and for other additions to antiquarian and 
scientific knowledge. 
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Tue names of Sir PETER Coats and Mr. THomas Coats 
are familiar to all inhabitants of Paisley, for they designate 
two individuals who have gained a reputation for the town 
in manufactures, as well as two public benefactors. Paisley 
wishes to show its gratitude, and accordingly it has been 
arranged to erect statues of the two worthies on the open 
space at the Cross. It is not often two members of a 
family are commemorated in that way, but there is a notable 
precedent in the seated figures of the Brothers Humso.pt, 
in Berlin. A competition for the Coats statues was lately 
arranged, and Sir Nori Parton was appointed judge. 
has just given his award. The models of Mr. W. BIRNIE 
RuinpD, of Edinburgh, have been selected, and he is to 
execute the two statues, which will cost about 4,o00/. Mr. 
T. W. Pomeroy, London, has obtained the first premium 
of 120/., and Mr. D. W. STEvENsON, Edinburgh, the second 
premium of 60/. The competitors whose works were con- 
sidered as next in merit were Mr. GEORGE A. LAwson, 
London, and Mr. Harry Bares, London. 


THE first meeting of the one hundred and fortieth 
session of the Society of Arts will be held on Wednesday 
next, when the opening address will be delivered by Sir 
Ricuarp E. Wesester, Q.C., M.P., chairman of the 
Council. At the succeeding ordinary meetings previous 
to Christmas the following papers will be read :—November 
22, “ Conformation of the Horse from the Artistic Point of 
View,” by Captain M. H. Haves. November 29, “The 
Regulation of Street Advertising,” by RicHarpson Evans. 
December 6, ‘“‘ An Artist’s View of Chicago and the World’s 
Fair,” by FREDERIC VitieRs. December 13, “ Carriage- 
way Pavements for Large Cities,” by Lewis H. Isaacs. The 


‘papers to be read at meetings after Christmas will treat of the 


following subjects :—‘ Automatic Balance of Reciprocating 
Machinery, and the Prevention of Vibration,” by W. WorBy 
Beaumont ; “London Coal Gas and its Enrichment,” by Pro- 
fessor ViviaN Lewes; “The St. Pancras Electric-Light 


Installation,” by Henry Rosrnson, M.Inst.C.E. ; ‘‘ Modern 


Development of Illustrated Journalism,” by Horace Towns- 


END ; “Experiments in Aeronautics,” by Hiram S. Maxi ; | ! co ce 
| recognised minimum rate of wages for the London district 


“ Automatic Gem and Gold Separator,” by W. G. Lock- 
HART ; “The Adam Architecture in London,” by PERcy 
Firzcrratp ; “Pewter,” by J. STARKIE GARDNER ; “ Electric 


‘Signalling without Wires,” by Wittiam Henry PREECE, 


F.R.S. 


THE meetings of the Applied Art Section will commence 
on January 30, 1894; the other meetings will be held on 
February 13, 27, March 13, April ro, May 8. The fol- 
lowing courses of Cantor lectures will be delivered -—“ The 
Art of Book and Newspaper Illustration,” by Henry 
BLACKBURN. Three lectures. November 27, Decem- 
ber 4, 11. 
mable Gas and Vapour in the Air,” by Professor FRANK 
CLowes, D.Sc. Four lectures. January 22, 29, Feb- 
ruary s, 12. “The Decorative Treatment of Traditional 
Foliage,” by Hucu Srannus. Four lectures. February 19, 
26, March s, 12. ‘‘ Photometry,” by Captain W. DE W. 
Apney, C.B., F.R.S. Three lectures. April 2, 9, 16. 
“Typewriting Machines,” by Henry CHARLES JENKINS. 
Two lectures. April 30, May 7. 


THE opening meeting of the Institute of Architects was 
held on Monday evening for the new session. It will be 
remembered that the Duke of DrvonsHiRE lent his collec- 
tion of architectural drawings by In1co Jones to the 


Institute, thereby affording architects an opportunity of | 


inspecting and studying these works. The collection, 
subject to revision and selection, is apparently about to 
become the property of the Institute of Architects. Mr. 
Macyicar ANDERSON will have the credit of obtaining this 
collection for the Institute. He informed the members 
that he had written to the Duke and pointed out to him 


He | 


that these treasures lost much of their value while in his 
possession, as no one scarcely wouldsee them. The Duke had 
not replied, but he had heard from the agent of the Duke 
that his Grace had virtually complied with the request. The 
address of the President, according to some. who carefully 
followed his remarks, seemed somewhat contradictory, The 
desire fornovelties inarchitectureis notabandoned. Tospeak 
of copyism is somewhat out of place, for knowledge 01 the 
work of preceding ages, which was recommended, if it result 
only in architecture following closely on that of the past is, 
indeed, preferable to strained efforts at originality. The 
word individuality was not made use of by the President or 
other speakers. So far there are no signs that architects can 
employ their time better than taking up the styles bequeathed 
us and leaving an individual impress of their own work on 
them—a feat that is not impossible to be achieved, espe- 
cially when helped by new materials and study of the re- 
quirements of the age. The President praised modern 


| architecture in this country, but only mentioned the works 


of the late Sir CHARLES Barry in proof. 


On conclusion of his address the President called on 
Mr. CAMPBELL, M.P., who spoke highly of the President as a 
man of culture and refinement, and proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to him. Mr. ANDERSON next called on Mr. 
Lioyp Witt1aMs, whose home has long been in Australia. 
Mr. Witu1ams duly seconded the vote. The remarks of 
these gentlemen in regard of matters pertaining to the pro- 
fession were worthy of attention in many respects, also 
because neither had any experience as regards attending the 
meetings of the Institute. One or two professional 
questions were alluded to by Mr. SIDNEY VACHER, who 
recalled to his hearers’ minds the breaking away of those 
known as the “memorialists.” Mr. CAMPBELL put the vote 
to the meeting in a parliamentary style, but it was at once 
carried by acclamation in the usual way. The President, 
in replying to the compliment, adverted to the remarks of 
Mr. CAMPBELL and Mr. WILLIAMS, and begged Mr. VACHER 
to excuse him replying to his remarks, as he had not 
properly heard him. 


ALTHOUGH the London School Board have endeavoured 
to satisfy workmen in arranging contracts, the members 
have not gone so far as the “ London Building ‘Trades 
Federation” consider necessary. It is asserted that the 


has not been adhered to by the builders doing the Board’s 
work, nor is it paid to the workmen employed directly by 
the Board, and hence the Federation demand that the 
Board should insist on all contractors tendering for the 
Board’s work supplying a schedule of wages paid to their 
employés, and if found less than trade union rate of ‘wages, 
the tender be not entertained; that the Board should insert 
a clause in all contracts to the effect that no portion of the 
contract work be sublet to any workman or workmen; and 
that in such parts of the work appertaining to a contract as 


| cannot be done entirely by the contractor in the ordinary 
| course of his business, sub-contracting be only allowed by 


“The Detection and: Measurement of Inflam- | 


the direct sanction of the Board. ‘This is another attempt 
to interfere with the business of contracting, and as the 
members of the Board must realise that they hold their 
seats through the votes of workmen, it is not unlikely to be 
successful. It is remarkable how persistent the Federation 
and other bodies remain in their opposition to the sub- 
letting of contracts to workmen. ‘The reason arises from 
the knowledge which sub-contractors of that class possess 
about the weakness of workmen. 


Tue first sessional meeting (1893-94) of the Society 
of ‘Architects will be held on Tuesday next, the 14th inst. 
Mr. Grorce Hicuron, F.R.1.B.A., the new president, 
will deliver his presidential address at 8 p.m. Among the 
papers that will be read at early dates are “ The Arc hitect’s 
Relation to Local. Authorities,” by Mr. ELLIs MARSLAND ; 
and “Organs: Archeological and Architectural,” by Mr. 
Axtuur G. Hits, M.A., F.S.A., the author of the folio 
on “ The Organ Cases and Organs of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance.” 
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SPANISH RENAISSANCE.* 


S English architecture appears to be fated to exhibit 
A itself in many borrowed forms, sooner or later we 
may expect to see it ina Spanish guise. Having proved 
that it has a very near relationship with the old United 
Netherlands, why should it not become also akin to the 
style which belonged to the rulers of Holland and Belgium ? 
Every one of the numerous architectural transformations in 
England could find supporters who were supposed to have 
reason on their sides, and if it should be argued that Spanish 
Renaissance is only a consistent development of the 
Flemish, it might not be easy to uphold the opposite 
theory. Like Englishmen in the sixteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, the Spaniards were supposed to be pro- 
ducing a free translation of what was Classic. But while in 
England the models adopted for imitation were selected 
arbitrarily or accidentally, in Spain there was a sort of 
tradition to guide the Renaissance architects. If it be 
remembered that up to the eleventh century Free Classic 
was known in Spain, it will be evident that the trials of the 
sixteenth century were not so much innovations as efforts 
to resume the practice which had been suspended. The 
spirit of liberty was also seen in the treatment of Medizeval 
architecture, for Spanish Gothic holds a relation to what is 
seen in France and England that corresponds with the 
difference between Italian Classic and Spanish Classic. 

It is commonly said that the most important of the 
Renaissance attempts in Spain have been derived from 
goldsmiths’ work, It is true that in Spain as in Italy 
versatility was common, and an artist might be a worker in 
the precious metals as well as an architect, a sculptor, or a 
painter. Spain was wealthy, and an immense amount of 
gold and silver had to be employed in tabernacles, 
monstrances and reliquaries. Those works were esteemed 
of inestimable value, not so much for the material and the 
workmanship, but as shrines. Each of them was as it were 
a treasure-house, and the designers therefore imparted to 
them an architectural character. They were often temples 


in miniature. Mr. PRENTICE, in the sumptuous volume 
before us, has introduced a drawing of the custodia 


in the Monastery of Silos, as if it were an epigraph 
which indicated the character of his plates. It corres- 
ponds in spirit with details of some of the buildings, but 
it has a character of its own, and the upper part forms 
a ciborium that in beauty exceeds any one that is to be found 
in the churches. Not only this example, but many others, 
are evidence that it is erroneous to imagine, as has been 
done by some critics, that the churches are only enlarge- 
ments of the altar-plate and shrines, or that the latter are 
reproductions of the churches on a diminished scale. 

In-.one way the works in gold and silver ‘and those in 
stone correspond. ‘They all testify to the pride, power, 
wealth and generosity of individuals. Spain was a land of 
grandees ; they were iavish in their outlay on buildings and 
on the decorative arts. But whether they raised buildings 
for themselves or commissioned caskets for family treasures, 
erected a chapel in honour of a patron saint or obtained a 
shrine for the relics, they turned all things into memorials 
of their own greatness. This is shown by the universal 
employment of heraldry. A gentleman was too proud to 
announce in words that such and such works were paid for 
by him—most likely, as he could not write, he despised 
such records. But he emblazoned his association with 
them for the benefit of other grandees. As evidence of that 
spirit wé need only refer to Mr. PRENTICE’s plates. There 
is hardly an example of work illustrated in which several 
coats-of-arms will not be found. Every traveller in Spain 
will admit that it is hard to discover a beautiful work 
without a record of that class. 

The influence of the heraldic sentiment exercised two 
effects on the artists. In the first place, a gentleman in his 
own buildings or in his gifts would be gratified when 
distinct character was given to them in other ways than 
by the introduction of his armorial bearings; as a 
consequence, a great variety was tolerated in details 
of architecture and its ornamentation. Secondly, the 


* Renaissance Architecture and Ornament in Spain. <A Series of 
Examples selected from the purest Works executed between the Years 
1500-1560. Measured and drawn, together with short descriptive 
text, by Andrew N, Prentice, architect. London: B. T. Batsford. 


shield when standing alone was supposed to present a 
somewhat meagre appearance that was unbecoming its 
importance. Heralds have been compelled to introduce 
mantlings to increase the impressiveness of their escutcheons. 
In Spair, especially with sculpture, elaborate ornament 
served the purpose ofa mantling. There is a temptation in 
all ages to be disappointed with ornament when it is seen 
in one spot alone, and the adorned insignia of a proprietor 
led to the introduction of ornament elsewhere on a facade. 


| In some cases conventional forms were varied by busts and 


reliefs, which were assumed to have some connection with 
the history of the family. In Spain the artists were aware 
that their patrons were wealthy, with family pride as a 
sort of instinct, and they pleased them by devising lavish 
adornment and the introduction of forms in which was 
claimed an hereditary interest. The images of saints, which 
we so often see, have. as. much personal association with 
individuals as the heraldic figures. 

A: collection of sixty. plates such. as Mr. PRENTICE 
supplies is therefore much more’ than a series of examples 
of architectural forms. They are, as it were, documents for 
the history of a distinguished race, whose aspirations were 
expressed through the ministry of artists.. Spain was the 
land of romance, and in the plates we have to some extent 
a clue to the thoughts which were common in one of the 
most romantic of all the ages in that country. At least, we 
can conclude that as the majority of the buildings and 
decorative work were individual in their origin, they have 
more character than if they were created to satisfy a multi- 
tude of plebeians who could have. no voice in the determina- 
tion of the designs. 

The route followed by Mr. PRENTICE begins at Santiago 
in the north-west and passes through Leon, Palencia, 
Burgos, Pefiaranda de Duero, Salamanca, Avila, Toledo, 
Seville, Alcala. de Henares, Cuenca, Lupiana, Guadalajara, | 
Sigtienza, Zaragoza, and Poblet. Then we have somé 
examples from Palma in Majorca, and finally a part of the 
H6tel Bethune in Toulouse, which is “quite Spanish in 
feeling, and there is no doubt the builder must have been 
influenced by Plateresque models.” 

The first building to which we are introduced is the 
library attached to the cathedral of Santiago. The com- 
position shows great breadth. The steps are of a width 
that allowed a procession of canons and other dignitaries to 
ascend and descend without loss of state. ‘Lhe arcade of 
recessed windows, with their semicircular arches and massive 
piers, does not allow the sun to enter unrestrained to dis- 
turb students ; ‘and the storey or corridor below, with its 
iron grilles and intervening wall-space, imparts an. air of 
repose to the building, while a sort of SS_ cresting, 
shields and panels with heads in high relief, are expres- 
sive of distinction. In the lower storey were the work- 
shops of the platers or silversmiths, and they also helped 
to express from their position the superiority of scholarship. 
The hospital of Santiago is more compound and less 
definite in style ; but, considering how many grim struc- 
tures bear that name, credit is due to “the great FERDINAND 
and the magnanimous IsaBELLA,” who erected so pleasing a 
refuge. Leon is represented by the grand Convent (of 
which a small part is shown in one of our Illustrations), 
that by itself is enough to testify to the influence of the 
church in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. From 
Palencia we have the majestic metal choir screen in the 


| cathedral, which bears the arms of Cardinal X1MENEs. 


Burgos is one of those places where it is difficult to 
attempt a selection. Mr. PRENTICE gives the staircase in 
the cathedral leading to the Puerta Alta, which is enough 
to amazé a modern metal-worker by the variety and by the 
beauty of the ornament. Stock patterns were not of much 
use in Burgos in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
DiEco be Sitos, the designer, appeared to have been 
anxious to create difficulties in order that they might be 
overcome. The doorway to the Casa de Angulo is a 
capital composition, and the escutcheon over it appears to 
be an integral part, not only from its position, but from the 
partial correspondence between the supporters and the 
fantastic figures introduced among the ornament. There 
is no less correspondence between the figures which are 
seen in the patio of the Casa de Miranda, but the humour 
is more apparent. Details from a third house—one in a 
back street and now used as a store—are also given. The 


| 
| 


owners are forgotten, and were therefore not likely to have 
had high rank, but they were at least authorised to bear 
arms, which they took care to display in various parts of the 
house. Some examples of woodwork in the Casa Solar, or 
country house, of the Duke of ALBa at Pefaranda are given. 
They justify Mr. Prentice when he says that the “ patio, 
staircase and reception-halls are well worth the architect’s 
special attention.” 

Salamanca has pleasant memories, which are known to 
all students of literature. The Palacio de Montery, which 
forms the subject of one of the illustrations, may have 
belonged to Cardinal Fonseca, and it is not unlike in parts 
the library at Santiago. The upper part is formed as an 
open loggia, doubtless built for the ladies of the house to 
take exercise there when the streets were unsafe. The 
lower parts are rather plain, partly for the sake of conveni- 
ence, but no doubt also for effect, for the upper storey gains 
by the contrast. The interior was despoiled by French 
soldiers. ‘The Casa de las Muertes has a tragic title, but 
the ornament is peculiarly light and graceful. The building 
has rather a quaint appearance, and it might be supposed that 
the facade was arranged with a view to the display of the 
ornament. A house near the church of St. Benito is more 
architectural. The flat arch of the doorway, which has, 
however, to be supplemented by corbels, is very effective. 
As in many other of the Spanish houses, the windows are 
on a scale that would not find approval in England. The 
iron pulpit in Avila has gained renown as one of the marvels 
of metal-work. It may well be claimed as an example of 
goldsmiths’ architecture, for it may be compared toa chalice 
with a very thin stem, and as the thin iron plates are gilded 
the resemblance is increased. The greater part is occupied 
by quaint arabesques, and figures of the Evangelists appear 
above. Two plates are taken from the Casa Polentina. 
The Tuscan columns of the patio show more respect 
for precedent than is common in Spain. The structure 
suggests the love of the grandees for heraldry, for on one 
side of the court there are no less than ten escutcheons. 
The doorway to the house “is set in the middle of a high 
blank wall, which forms one side of the patio.” The upper 
part is machicolated, a heraldic band is above the arched 
entrance, and at the sides are trophies. The design is 
elaborate, but looks as if it were made up of “bits.” 
Granite was obtainable in Avila, and in consequence large 
and deep lintels and voussoirs are to be seen in the city. 

Toledo Cathedral supplies three examples of iron 
screens. Mr. PRENTICE, in describing one of them, says :— 
“The twisted bars are solid iron, the scroll being formed 
of hammered iron plates set back to back, and kept in 
position by an iron rod which follows the line of the scroll, 
so that the design appears the same when viewed from 
either side.” The Alcazar of Toledo was converted into a 
palace by CuHartes V., and “for the last ten years it has 
been undergoing restoration on fireproof principles, being 
intended as headquarters for the military school.” It is 
évident that great care was taken in designing the facade. 
We do not see that prodigality of ornament which exists in 
some of the mansions of the nobles. But, however 
restrained, it is apparent that the building is not the work 
of an Italian. 

Two fine tombs are taken from the University Chapel 
in Salamanca ; they are manifestly the works of Italians, 
and outdo Spanish works in the quantity of the ornament. 
A screen from the cathedral is also given. Three drawings 
represent the beautiful palace of Alcala de Henares, in 
which carvers in stone and in wood might have worked in 
rivalry. The architect was Roprico GiL, who gained 
additional fame by his work in Salamanca and Segovia. 
Several fine screens are given from Cuenca Cathedral, and 
they are far better models for imitation than the showy 
examples which are in vogue at present in England. 

The details from the monastery of Lupiana must create 
a desire for more drawings of the buildings. If there 
is much more work as meritorious as the parts repre- 
sented, it is to be regretted so little is known about 
the monastery. The cloister is composed of two 
galleries and an arcade. In the lower gallery the intrados 
of the arching is not continuous, but the tilting of the 
central part is not as high as it appears in some representa- 
tions. It is worth noting that the galleries at Alcala de 
Henares and Lupiana obtained exceptional admiration 


from the late Mr. Fercusson. The Spaniards, he wrote, 
were far more happy than the Italians, for the latter were 
always reproducing the arcades of the amphitheatre, while 
the Spaniards followed a Moorish or Medieval design 
till the Italian fashions put a stop to their originality. 
Apparently one reason for his admiration was the adoption 
of the bracket capital in the galleries, which he considered 
to be a desideratum in architecture. The doorway of 
the Mendoza Palace in Guadalajara suggests why good 
examples do not always meet the eyes of ordinary tourists. 
The entrance, which might have been intended to suggest 
the hospitality of the MrENpozas, is larger than befits so 
small a building, for the top of the pediment almost 
touches the cornice. The patio is in excellent style, 
bracket capitals being used throughout. 

Mr. PRENTICE found materials for four plates in the 
cathedral of Sigitenza, which he says “ possesses a wealth of 
Renaissance detail.” The most sumptuous subject is the 
tomb of the patroness, which is no less a memorial of the 
founder’s devotion, for it seemed as if he could not have 
sufficient ornament to express what he felt. ‘The cupboards 
and drawers for vestments in the sacristy are pieces of archi- 
tectural work rather than furniture. The Exchange of 
Zaragoza has much originality, and its appearance} is ex- 
plained by Mr. Prentice when he tells us it was “built in 
a district where stone is scarce; the architect, as in the 
early Italian Renaissance, has evidently adopted the round 
arch, as he could not obtain large stones for lintels. This 
surmise is borne out by his treatment of .the main cornice, 
which he was obliged to construct of wood as the material 
most appropriate to hishands; the lower strings and cornices, 
however, are formed of brick, the projection being slight.” 
The Casa de la Infanta offers another example of a costly 
patio. The retablo mayor, or reredos, in the monastery 
of Poblet, is one of those colossal examples which are 
peculiar to Spain. Unfortunately this work and others 
were mutilated in 1835, when a peasant mob destroyed the 
monastery. A minister had decreed the suppression, and 
the people of the district, who might be supposed to be 
distinguished for loyalty, appeared to be desirous to outdo 
the early reformers in vandalism. 

Much of the interest of Mr. PRENTICE’s collection arises 
from the circumstance that we see the results of artistic 
endeavour. ‘The Spanish designers might easily have 
gained a reputation for “purity of treatment” if they spent 
their lives in reproducing the work of earlier artists in Italy, 
for it is astonishing how easily uninventive people can 
make out excuses for their weakness. The Spaniards 
were too warm-blooded to be content with a sort 
of stereotyping process, and they despised such re- 
putation as is gained by “safe men.” In our time 
there is a revolt against the canons which men who are 
faithful to precedents because they are wanting in artistic 
power would impose on artists. It is very likely, therefore, 
that the plates by Mr. PrEentTicE which will be most 
appreciated are those which represent various buildings in 
Palma, Majorca. The whole island contains now about a 
quarter of a million of inhabitants. In the sixteenth century 
the number was likely to be much less. Yet in the capital 
we find buildings that will bear comparison with those in 
Spanish cities. Among them are a town-hall and several 
palaces, which Mr. PRENTICE has drawn. In them we can 
trace Spanish influence, but the architects of Palma 
evidently believed they were not expected to do more than 
work in the spirit of their masters, and they interpreted the 
laws of the art in their own way. Hence we have the 
Spanish style “with a difference,” and many will say the 
islanders have shown more competence as architects. 

Mr. PRENTICE says in his preface that “the drawings 
were in all cases laid down on the spot, those in pencil 
being completed at the buildings, and in every case the 
carvings were drawn direct from the originals.” By that 
method we have a guarantee for the accuracy of the illustra- 
tions. Mr. PRENTICE’s%styleZappears to be well adapted for 
the work. He does not disdain the use of ruled lines, 
although his ornament proves how well he can dispense with 
mechanical aids. Painstaking as is his treatment, the plates 
suggest that he grasped the character of the buildings at 
once, and that when most careful in his details he is only 
realising his first impression. However elaborate may be 
the subject, we can detect no signs that any part of it was 
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represented with diminished satisfaction ; the whole appears 
to have been struck off under the influence of admiration. 
When one remembers the saying, ‘Tal recommendacion 
tal rec omendado,” one ought tobe careful in praising any- 
thing relating to Spain; but there is no doubt that of all 
the books which have Spanish buildings for subject, Mr. 
Prentice’s will be found the most fascinating by an 
English architect: 


THE STATE AND ART. 


BV Wao pate reviews those eras in the history of civilisa- 
{ tion when some nations enjoyed that species of cele- 
brity to which the arts have been found to contribute, will 
perceive that they are those of Pericles and Alexander in 
Greece, of Leo X. in Italy, and of Louis XIV. in France. 
They are, as it were, fixed points in the annals of the respective 
countries. What value the arts which contributed to that 
celebrity may have held in the opinion of individuals is com- 
paratively indifferent, as long as it is vain to deny that they 
have borne their part in the formation of some of the most 
splendid epochs of Grecian, Italian and French history. 

But it is no less deserving of remark that the works of art 
executed during two of the above-mentioned periods, although 
very numerous, are scarcely more so than the accumulated 
collections of other countries at other periods. Venice and 
Holland possess nearly if not quite as many, and the Venetian 
school is of sufficient celebrity both in point of quantity and 
quality; yet no particular epoch has been distinguished in 
either of those countries as more immediately collecting in 
itself and more brightly reflecting back the honour of the State, 
as was the case in the countries we have named, where the 
triumph of the arts appears to have contributed to fix irrevoc- 
ably the name and record of that period of time in which they 
themselves reached their greatest eminence. The times of 
Pericles and of Alexander, the ages of Leo X. and Louis XIV., 
are honourable and familiar appellations, given (relatively to 
the history of those countries) to certain terms of years, more 
generally, perhaps more accurately, known by those titles than 
as the eighty-fourth to the eighty-seventh, and the one hundred 
and eleventh to the one hundred and fourteenth Olympiads, or 
the first half of the sixteenth and latter of the seventeenth 
Christian centuries. To the above epochs it may not be im- 
proper to add likewise the notice of another distinct period, in 
which the arts seem to have enlarged the fame of the State, 
viz. the age of Augustus. 

It has been generally observed that the rulers of Athens, 
Rome and France at the epochs mentioned were bountiful to 


| 


artists, whence it has been inferred that the names which seem | 


thus to have taken possession of the fame of those ages have 


been transmitted and recommended to posterity by the grateful | 
eulogies of those who enjoyed such ample and consoling | 


bounties, and this latter circumstance may appear to account 
in some measure for the celebrity annexed to the several 
periods here mentioned. But by examining the productions 
themselves, which those supposed eulogies have left behind 
them, a much more important feature is found to have distin- 
guished the conduct of their illustrious patrons, viz. a judicious 
exertion of their influence and a proper direction of the talents 
of all such eminent artists as they were fortunate enough to 
find under their patronage. It will appear on inquiry into the 
nature of the various performances which gave the peculiar 
splendour to the aggregate of arts at those times, that the 
whole employment of the artists was vigorously directed to a 


| 


grand and worthy purpose, viz. to the production of such | 


works as were demonstrative of the acknowledged pretensions 
and. fundamental renown of the Statesthemselves. At Athens, 


for example, religion, heroism and public virtue were the animat- | 


ing forces of the Republic. They formed the basis of its power 
and. were the support of its pretensions to fame. 
the public works raised by Pericles exhibit? Temples in 
honour of the heroes who founded and the deities who pro- 


And what did | 


tected Athens, adorned with all that could immortalise and | 


enhance the memory of their benefits to mankind. The heroic 
deeds of Theseus, the contest of the Lapithz (underhis guidance) 


with the Centaurs, the procession which was a part of the | 


religious ceremonies, the sacred symbols of the tutelary Neptune 
and. Minerva were recorded in enduring marble. 

For carrying into effect these purposes of national interest 
the views of the statesman were happily seconded by the 
admirable talents of the sculptor, Phidias, which were zealously 
called into their utmost exertion. The Jupiter at Olympia and 
the Minerva in the Parthenon filled Greece with religious 
astonishment and renown. 


Pericles, was diffused throughout a large part of Greece. What 
were the works of Euphranor, Praxiteles—in short, what were 
the works of every Grecian artist of superior renown? There 
is, of that whole period, scarcely a statue or bas-relief anywhere 
to be found the object, of which is unconnected with the | 


| eminent and perfect skill. : 
| were alone to impart his character to the world. His features 


| Cause. 


| itself of their faculties. ae 
gs! teqea | rose in enlarged magnificence, while the walls of the Vatican 
The spirit, lighted up by the patronage and influence of | 


patriotism or the religion of the country; and that the same 
observation may be made on many, if not most, of the public 
works in painting (though all unfortunately lost to us) the 
accounts of Pausanias will demonstrate, 

When we read descriptions of works of this nature (and the 
profusion with which such works were scattered, or rather 
regularly distributed, over the Grecian States, can only be con-. 
ceived from perusing the writer just mentioned), can we hesi- 
tate in deciding what was the cause that has given so high and 
lasting an importance to the fine arts of Greece? Not surely 
the dexterity and skill alone of the artists, great as those un- 
questionably were ; had there been no other cause their fame 
might have been as perishable as the materials of which their 
works were composed: not alone the celebrity, derived from 
the liberal patronage bestowed by the Grecian rulers and 
people on artists of every description, painters, sculptors and 
architects ; that fame had been as transient as the moments of 
its acquirement. Was it not rather the elevated dignity of 
character in the State, directing the application of arts un- 
ceasingly to the maintenance of the great principle on which 
the republic of Athens and the glory of Greece were founded ¢ 

If we conceive that the cultivation of the arts, as the in- 
nocent amusements and relaxations of life, can give fame to a 
nation, we delude ourselves ; the fame which they can in that 
manner confer is ofa very subordinate nature. The prepon- 
derating example of the Greeks is sufficient to demonstrate the 
fallacy of such a conception as well as to point out the 
proper modes for their employment. The statues of Greece 
were raised, in the first place, to her gods and her religion. 
After those innumerable graphic and sculptural records held 
forth to public estimation and gratitude heroes, sages and what- 
ever other characters might lay claim to the acknowledgments 
of their country. At Athens no man could be great and obscure. 
Every example of virtue and genius was consecrated to the 
glory of the State throughout all the various pursuits of civic 
life. 

It was this imposing combination, this splendid exercise of 
the power of the State, assuming and appropriating to itself the 
renown of all talents, all arts, all sciences, all heroic achieve- 
ments, whether of strength or mental intellect, to be found 
among the whole people, that surrounded it, with such a varie- 
gated crown of fame and covered it with such a blaze of glory. 

The genius of Pericles having first discovered and his ~ 


| example pointed out the means of rendering the arts contribu- 


tive to the glory of a State, Alexander seized, with no less 
felicity, the principle which had guided the Athenian. His 
conduct appears, if. possible, even more peremptorily decided, 
in regard to the direction of the arts of design, to iliustrate those 
points which he fixed as the principles of his reign. Glory, 
even to the assumption of divine honours, as it formed the 
highest object of his views, was supported by every aid which 
it was within the sphere of those arts to bestow. His own 
resemblance was to be formed by none but men of the most 
Lysippus, Pyrgoieles and Apelles 


were to be engraven on the mind only as they beamed with the 
exalted ardour of the hero and the youthful effulgence of the. 
god. In one picture he appeared asa youthful love ; in another 
he led the god of war captive and bound in chains to his 
triumphal car. In sculpture Lysippus placed in his hand the 
spear of conquest, his true and proper glory. In all, he sought 
the aggrandisement of his character as a sovereign. 

The glory of Alexander did not rest on his own prowess. As 
military achievements were destined to be the support of his 
universal conquest, he was anxious to give immortality, by the 
hands of his own sculptor, to the heroes who had bled in his 
Their statues rose in brass, accoutred in their own 
arms; and the towns of Macedonia beheld their public 
honours. To this concentration of the powers of sculpture and 
painting in the service of those vital purposes of his reign and 
state, is owing that portion of celebrity which the time of 
Alexander derived from the eminence of the fine arts. 

In Italy painting was from the first consecrated to religion. 
Devotion inspired and commanded its growing powers. Its 
works were employed as pious offerings to churches. But no 
sooner had the arts of design, after their revival at Florence, 
begun to promise maturity, than their utilisation for State 
purposes (a measure which in Greece seemed to have been 
inspired by the happiness of genius), became a part of the 
policy of the Italian Governments. The honours of the petty 
sovereigns, or the deeds of their ancestors, furnished subjects 
for the employment of painters and sculptors, but chiefly the 
dexterous vigilance of the court of Rome hastened to avail 
The church dedicated to St. Peter 


and the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel were evidence that 
painting was an organ of the State. The great connected 


| system of graphic allusion and invention by which the Vatican 


rooms and chapel were so admirably contrived, at once to 


_ adorn the splendid State and to support the ruling principle of 


the Roman Government, might appear to have been partly 
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devised by Raphael and Michel Angelo, since the design was 
carried on by them uniformly under the reigns of two successive 
popes; but it is more rational to. consider the scheme as 
emanating from Julius II. Leo X. seems eagerly to have 
grasped and adopted the invention, and to have promoted and 
extended its execution to its utmost limits. The history of the 
faith and of revelation was portrayed through the whole of 
their extensive progress, from the first opening of their light on 
mankind to the supreme establishment of the papal hierarchy, 
a dominion built on the accordant devotion of nations and 
sovereigns. 

Hence it is evident that in that period, which has enjoyed 
superior celebrity during the course of sovereignty possessed 
by the Roman Pontificate, the arts, in the hands of the greatest 
masters of them, were not suffered to wander at large 


unnoticed and to dissipate their powers on insignificant pur- | 


poses, but were enlisted and concentrated in the sole service of 
the power which fostered them. The influence of that en- 
lightened period was felt for a long time afterwards throughout 
Ataly, and at various epochs awakened the fame of particular 
districts. Directed to their prescribed channels, painting and 
sculpture continued to excite devotion, to animate faith and to 
instil obedience to the papal authority. 

The infancy of the arts of design in France is less dis- 
éinguished by any particular feature than in Italy. From a 
very early period they had been promiscuously cultivated, as 
the occasional talents of an artist or the favour of a patron 
furnished opportunities, and different attempts were made to 
lay the foundation of that celebrity which they afterwards 
acquired. Francis [., anxious to establish the glory of his 
reign, called under his patronage the various powers of genius 
avhich adorned his age. Leonardo da Vinci was received by 
him with every honour that his merit could claim, but he arrived 
too late. Primaticcio was invited to fill his place, and to the 
xertions of that painter were added those of his rival, Rosso, 
among whose works it is not unimportant to notice the Lattles 
of Alexander, painted at Fontainebleau. Other allegorical 
pictures also displayed the assumed qualities of the sovereign ; 
hut the moment of epochal fame was not arrived, the distracted 
fortunes of Francis were adverse and the native talents of 
France as yet insufficient to its formation. 


When the studies of Poussin at Rome had procured him | 
renown above his contemporaries in art, the mind of Richelieu | 


beheld in him a legitimate source of national honour, and every 
effort was used to procure his return to his country. -A letter 
from the hand of Louis XIII., expressing condescending regard 
and powerful interest, seems to have determined the assent of 
the painter, and he came home to superintend the works which 
avere in progress at the Louvre and other palaces, under the 
control of De Noyers. 


But the ostentation which he was | 


required to aid was not suited to the character and disposition | 


f Poussin. He shrunk from splendour and sighed for the 
tranquil solitude of his accustomed studies, to which he finally 
ceturned. That was not fortunate for painting, for about that 
time events were in progress which filled the reign of Louis XIV. 
with glory. Under the auspices of the monarch, the arts on a 
sudden found their powers concentrated by a presiding influence 
and directed to a single point. Need we say that point was 
the glorification of the king? The patriotism of Athens and the 
religious worship of Rome were here alike out of sight. Glory 
seemed to monopolise all the honours man could give by pen and 
wencil. The victories of Alexander became, in the hands of Le 
Brun, mere tributary emblems of the triumphs of Louis. The 
spirit which animated these two sovereigns (Alexander and 
Louis XIV.) was, indeed, in one instance similar. The 
“sodlike imitated state” was assumed by both, and poets and 
painters, Timotheus and Apelles, Boileau and Le Brun, sang 
and painted “present deities.” Versailles, the Tuileries, the 
Louvre, vied in the lustre of monarchal state. In the Place de 
Victoires the second Alexander was treated as a demigod by 
sculpture ; in the ceilings of Versailles painting lifted him to 
the skies. The drama joined in contributing its share of 
adulation to power. But the prevalence of an uniform prin- 
ciple through all the various branches of the arts concurred to 
raise the reign of Louis to that pre-eminence of celebrity which 


it is acknowledged to possess over all other periods in the | 


ancient monarchy of France. 


The portion of renown, then, arising to the several States | 


which have been mentioned from the eminence of the fine arts 


appears to have been wholly owing to the enlightened, | 


powerful and comprehensive direction given to them, as they 
were then existing, by their respective Governments. The 
enown so acquired was also in proportion to the extent of the 
talents employed, and to the importance or rank of the vital 
principle of the State which they were called to illustrate. The 
examples reveal that in order fully to call forth and perfect the 
powers of art, to connect them indissolubly with its own glory, 
-and from both causes to increase the brightness of a nation’s 
annals, it is requisite that the watchful genius of the State 
should inspire and concentrate their views. It is not sufficient 
to pour down favour, encouragement, money, on the indis- 
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criminate practice of professors, however numerous, however 
skilful, however endowed with genius or enlightened by 
study. Employment, even the most profusely and magnifi- 
cently given, will not effect the desired purpose ; it will not 
produce the combined exaltation of painting and the honours 
of the land, the only true completion of the arduous task of 
patronage. 

One remarkable example can be adduced in testimony of 
what has been asserted. Witness the splendid and admirable 
series of paintings for the Luxenabourg Gallery by Rubens. 
The exuberant richness of poetical fancy, combined in that 
unrivalled work with the utmost power of graphic execution, 
failed to effect what the meaner compositions of Le Brun had 
at least the honour of sharing. They failed to distinguish the 
epoch of their performance, for the obvious cause just hinted, 
that the objects to which their faculties of illustration were 
directed were not radically connected with the essential prin- 
ciple of the State. The stupendous work was the history of an 
individnal rather than of a sovereign. The same master’s 
decoration of the Palace of Whitehall failed of distinguishing his 
era, from a cause which is the exact converse of the preceding. 
He there painted the glories of a monarch in a state not wholly 
monarchical 

The example before mentioned of Nicolas Poussin, the most 
emivent painter that Frarce ever produced, is scarcely of less 
force. That unwearied artist had rendered himself famous at 
Rome by his enthusiastic study of the remains of antiquity and 
of the greatest masters of Italy. He had painted bacchanalians, 
satyrs, nymphs, subjects of Roman and Grecian history, when 
he was invited to return to France by Louis XIII. and lodged 
in his court. But Richelieu, who in many other things was 
paving the way for the further glory of his country, did not, in 
this instance, light on the path which was afterwards dis- 
covered by the sagacity of Colbert. The only public work (on 


record) on which Poussin was employed was Zhe Labours of 


Hercules, whether referable to any action of the State’ or 
sovereign is not apparent, and even this work he was suffered 
to relinquish, and to return to his favourite retreat amidst the 
arts of Italy. Although, therefore, he was incomparably the 
greatest painter of his country, the celebrity of the arts 
became the meed of a succeeding period of time. 

Towards the attainment, then, of united honour and utility 
to the State, towards the creation of epochal distinction from 
the various powers of the arts, it is indispensably necessary to 
establish some great and public scope to which they may be 
directed, congenial with the nature of the people and of the 
government under whose eyes and auspices the task is to be 
performed and the glory to be achieved. 


“AMEN” MUMMY COFFINS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE Khedive has presented the British Museum with four 
mummy coffins of great interest. Egypt has given us 
many surprises, but none more striking than the discoveries 
made in 1887 and 1891. In the former year the royal mummies, 
including those of Thothmes III., the conqueror of Asia, and 
Rameses II, were discovered. In 1891 the still more wonderful 
find was made of the mummies of the priests and priestesses of 
the order of Amen. Scholars at once associated these two 
results of research with each other. The mummies were found 
in vast excavated hiding-places, showing that there must have 
been a reason for the concealment. Round these coffins one 
of the most remarkable chapters of the religious and secular 
history of the world centres, the order of Amen ‘having been 
probably the most powerful and perfectly organised ancient 
sacerdotal order. The discovery of 1891 was made by 
M. Grébaut in the immediate neighbourhood of Deir-el- Bahari, 
where he found a well giving access to an immense tomb, in 
which were found 163 coffins of members of the confraternity 
of Amen. There were also a number of wshadd figures and 
statues of Isis and Nephtys, the latter being hollow and con- 
taining papyrus rolls, All these objects were removed to the 
museum at Ghizeh, where the larger portion are now on exhi- 
bition. But the Khedive and the museum authorities decided 
to present the surplus coffins to the European Powers which 
had shown such great interest in Egyptian exploration. 
Accordingly a few months ago a raftie was held at Ghizeh, and 
four of the coffins and some other objects fell to the lot of the 
British Museum. The coffin of a priestess in the Museum is 
that of Tenthan-f, and is very large and “ double,” presenting a 
fine specimen of Egyptian work, probably of the Twenty- 
second Dynasty. The paintings which decorate it are taken 
chiefly from the “‘ Book of the Dead.” Another coffin is that of 
a priest whose name is unknown, but who seems to have been 
an incense-burner in the temple. Like that of the priestess it 
is richly decorated. The coffin is probably of the time of the 
Twenty-first or Twenty-second Dynasty. Along with the 
objects presented to the Museum are a pair of sepulchral 
boxes belonging to a priestess Huit. These probably contained 
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toilet and other necessaries for the deceased, and are adorned 
with mythological scenes. These coffins and objects are a 
most valuable contribution to the collection in the British 
Museum ; it would, indeed, be matter of regret if this collection 
did not contain some specimens of the work of this great order 
of Amen. 


TESSERZ. 


Venetian Glass. 


T the beginning of the thirteenth century the Venetians 
A obtained workmen from Constantinople, and founded 
workshops that were in full activity till the year 1291, when they 
were all transferred to the neighbouring island of Murano. 


During the fourteenth century the principal manufacture con- | 
sisted of beads, imitation jewels, &c., which found a ready | 


market in Asia and Africa. In the fifteenth century a new 


direction was given to the manufacture, arising from the capture | P‘ ; ted, 
| piece of greasy paper into his hand—a credential, in fact, from 


of Constantinople by the Turks and the revival of ancient art 
in Italy ; the former throwing the glass trade almost entirely 


into the hands of the Venetians, whilst the latter furnished the | 
It was not, | 


artist with fresh and valuable sources of design. 
however, until early in the sixteenth century that the very 
beautiful process was discovered, which at first was religiously 
kept secret by the manufacturers themselves, and against the 
divulgence of which the Venetian Government passed most 
stringent orders and threatened the severest penalties. On the 
other hand, the glassmakers who remained faithful and silent, 
content with Murano, were made citizens of Venice on that 
account alone, the highest official positions being open to them. 
Indeed, such singular honour was paid to them that masters of 
the art were looked on as little inferior in dignity to the greatest 
nobles, and peculiar privileges were extendedtothem. During 
the whole of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Venice 
was the principal glass manufactory of all Europe, at which 
every conceivable variety for use and ornament was produced. 
Early in the eighteenth century the Bohemian manufactures 
became noted, and the cut-glass of that country caught 
Fashion’s ever variable fancy. From that period the art 
gradually declined at Murano, and the privileges of the glass- 
makers were annulled. Then came the decay of the Republic 
of Venice, and its destruction by the French at the close of the 
eighteenth century, since which time, although the manufac- 
ture of glass is still carried on at Murano, its glory has quite 
departed. More even than for the exquisite beauty and deli- 
cacy of its contours and proportions, Venetian glass is cele- 
brated for its ornamental patterns in “ latticinio ” or milk-white 
threadwork, enamel, &c. The principal and most character- 
istic varieties of the manufacture were :—1. Subjects in white 
or stained-glass ornamented with enamel colours and gilding. 
2. Glass ornamented with “latticino” or small milk-white 
threads, which, either milk-white or otherwise coloured, are 
enclosed in the glass; these are spirally twisted into a 
charming variety of patterns. 3. Pieces in which two sheets 
of this class are conjoined so as to form a network of “latti- 
cino” or other coloured threads, between each mesh of which 


a little air-bubble is formed ; the extreme delicacy, exactness | 


and minuteness of these pieces have as yet defied all efforts at 
successful imitation. This kind was known as “ Vitro di trina,” 
lace-work glass. 4. Mosaic glass, in which slices of coloured 
threads or reeds were placed within two layers of white glass, 
and fused into masses ready for forming vases, &c. 


was termed “ Millefiore” or “‘ Vitro fiorito,” flowered glass. 5. 
Glass in which very small particles of gold are arranged in 
patterns and fused, or in which metallic filings were dropped in 
the process of fusion, so as to form patches or blots of gold, 
&c., termed ‘“ Aventurine.” 6. Dark mottled glass of many 
colours fused and blended, which, when held to the light, shows 
a deep ruby colour. To this species the German word 
<“Schmeltze” has been applied. Other varieties are, “ Schmelz 
Aventurine,” a combination of the last with the gold specks 
of the Aventurine ; frosted, or crackle glass, and frosted glass 
with masks, flowers, &c., blown in relief on it from within. 
Some of the above processes have been imitated in other 
countries, but Venetian glass far surpasses other varieties in 
the beauty and novelty of the outlines. The lightness of the 
material was of so peculiar a nature that it was believed if 


. A . | 
poison were poured into some of the finest specimens the glass | 


would break to pieces, though Sir Thomas Browne wrote that 
he did not meet with any specimens of that nature. 


Turner and “The Trade.’’ 


Turner never allowed a picture from his pencil to be sold 
by public auction without sending some person to bid for it, 
and his wishes on this subject were so generally known, that 
auctioneers made a point of calling his attention to the 
catalogue whenever they had any of his pictures for sale. If 
time pressed, and he was unable to attend in person, he would 
sometimes but rarely entrust his commission to the auctioneer ; 


This kind | 
has been very successfully revived in the present century ; it | 


| neither important in size nor of his best time. 


his ordinary practice was to send some agent with written 
instructions to bid in his behalf, and he was not always very 
fastidious in his selection. At the sale of the pictures of- Mr. 
Green, a well-known amateur of Blackheath, two pictures. 
by Turner were among the most attractive lots, though. 
In those days. 
their market value might have been about 80 guineas each. 
They would, however, have been knocked down for consider— 


_ ably less, but for the impetus given to the biddings by one 


of Turner’s agents, whose personal appearance did not. 
warrant the belief that he was in search of pictures of a very 
high order. He was, in fact, a clean, ruddy-cheeked, butcher's. 
boy, in the usual costume of his vocation, and had made several 
advances, in five guinea strides, before anything belonging te 


| him, excepting his voice, had attracted Mr. Christie’s notice. 


No sooner, however, did the veteran auctioneer discover what 
kind of a customer he had to deal with than he beckoned him, 
forward with a view, no doubt, of reproving him for his im- 
pertinence. The boy, however, nothing daunted, put a smalb 


the painter himself. 
proceeded. 


The auctioneer smiled and the biddings 


Varieties of Enamels. | 


Of all the arts that lent such a charm to the works of past 
ages not one perhaps is fallen into such disuse as the art of 
enamelling, and this arose, no doubt, in a great measure from 
its purely decorative character. Amongst the ancients:it was 
extensively practised, and has, probably from time immemorial, 
been a favourite method of decoration throughout the East. 
From the fourth until the eleventh century, and even up to a 
later period, Byzantium was the great metropolis of eastern 
Europe—the city most distinguished for its love of art, the 
court at which prevailed the greatest splendour, the most mag- 
nificent ceremonies. Amongst the arts, more than any 
essentially Byzantine, was that of mosaic pictures, with which 
the interior of the churches were profusely decorated. This 
idea seems to have been carried out to some extent in the art 
of enamelling as practised during the Byzantine period, only in. 
place of cement each piece of enamel was separated from the 
other by a very fine partition of gold, and by this means a 
picture necessarily of small dimensions (from the material on 
which the enamel was applied being usually gold) was pro- 
duced, very much on the same principle as those colossal works 
in mosaic. But although there may be some resemblance as 
to principle between the mosaic and enamel work of Byzantium, 
it is not to be inferred that the latter was founded on the former, 
as the same system is said to have been practised in Oriental 
countries from a very early period. The method pursued by 
the Byzantine artists has been termed c/odssonée, or enclosed ;, 
it consisted in forming the whole of the required design 
generally on gold, in a species of case, and separating the 
several colours composing it by very delicate filigree gold bands: 
to prevent them running into each other and so becoming con- 
fused. The celebrated Alfred jewel, in the Ashmolean Museum: 
at Oxford, is also an example of this class, though probably 
executed by an English artist after the Byzantine manner, 
probably of the ninth century. The Byzantine enamel work 
was in vogue from an indefinitely early period ; the examplesof 
it now existing range from about the sixth to the close of the 
twelfth century, and the great centre of its manufacture would 
appear to have been Byzantium, although much was doubtless. 
executed by Byzantine artists employed on valuable works in 
other countries. The Early Limoges school, characterised by 
a much broader style of art than the preceding, and indeed 
differing in many important respects from it both in design and 
in method of execution, although bearing evident traces of its 
influence, has, even up to the present day, been termed Byzan- 
tine. A manufacture of enamelled works at Limoges was 
probably in activity from a very early period, and its excellence 
was no doubt increased by the settlement there of Venetian or 
Greek artists at the close of the tenth and beginning of the 
eleventh century. No authentic examples, however, of Limoges 
work are known before the second half of the eleventh century- 
The greater number of examples now preserved, which are 
very numerous, were executed between the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Crucifixes, pastoral staffs, reliquaries, &c., 
all the numerous ornamental accessories of the Roman Church, 
were eagerly sought for in this comparatively cheap, effective and 
durable manufacture, not in France only, but throughout Europe- 
The method of execution has been termed champlevd, the 
ground or field cut out ; the material was generally copper, on. 
which the ornamental design or figures to be filled in with 
colour were cut away to some depth, leaving wherever two 
colours met a thin partition of the copper itself to prevent their 
running into each other, and after the enamel colour was fixed 
by fusion and polished, the outline of the figures and the lines: 
for separation of colour were gilded and again fixed by fire. As 
regards the style of art, although founded on a Byzantine typé;. 
it neither in ornament nor figures bears any striking resem— 
blance to it, but rather to that particular school of ornament 


| 


- almost every variety of colour, laid in thin coatings over the 
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which flourished simultaneously with it in the West. of Europe, 
and which took its most marked features very probably from 
the Gallo-Roman school. A _ great difference as regards 
manipulation is to be observed in this class of work: some are 
‘very roughly designed, while others are admirably executed ; it 
is not unlikely that the best were reserved for France and the 
enost important ecclesiastical bodies of other countries, whilst 
tthe commoner examples were sent to the places and persons of 
‘minor importance at home and abroad. Manufactories of much 
‘tthe same style as the above appear also to have been esta- 
lished in the Rhenish provinces at the same period or during 
the thirteenth century, only to be distinguished from them by 
certain peculiarities of style and colour. Translucent enamel 
on bas-relief, which had its origin and was brought to its 
greatest perfection in Italy, consists of transparent enamel of 


design which is incised on the metal, generally silver, the figure 
or figures being slightly raised (in low relief) and marked with 
the graver, so as to allow the drawing of the contours to be 
seen through the enamel, instead of being formed by the coarse 
lines of the copper, as in the Limoges method. This style, 
which far surpasses any which we have yet noticed for artistic 
merit, would appear to have originated in Central Italy, and to 
have been greatly improved, if not originated, by Giovanni 
Pisano (John of Pisa) at the close of the thirteenth century, and 


to have continued in vogue up to the close of the fifteenth, and 
-even later in Italy, which country boasts amongst those who 
practised it in connection with goldsmith’s work some of the 
amost remarkable names in the history of art. Surface-painted 
enamels received their first development and were carried to 
their highest perfection at Limoges. In this method the metal 
plate was covered with a good coating of dark enamel for 
shadows, on which the subjects were painted in white, some- 
times set off with gold hatchings, sometimes completely 
coloured ; indeed, the nature of this surface-painting on an 
enamel ground admitted of a very great variety of processes and 
Styles, which are all more or less artistic, and some of the finest 
kind bear signal evidence of the influence exercised on the 
Limeges manufacture by the Italian artists resident at the 
court of Francis I. The favourite subjects for the enameller 
were plates, salvers, tazzas, ewers and almost every kind of 
work for domestic use, besides ecclesiastical utensils. The 
subjects were taken from the well-known paintings and 
engravings of the period, which formed a kind of text-book for 
tthe enamellex, whilst many were no doubt original designs. 
This style extends from about the beginning of the sixteenth up 
to the first half of the seventeenth century. 


Style in Painting. 


If we apply the test of style we shall find that a work of so- 
called high art is not properly such in virtue of its subject and 
conception, but o: “vy of the co-equal excellence of its representa- 
tion. If there is a , ‘eat conception and a corresponding great- 
ness of representatiot, the work is a work both of mind and of 
art the highest possible. If there is only a great conception, 
without a great representation to correspond, it is not a work of 
excellent art at all, but only the indication of a capacious or 
ambitious mind. Similarly, the domestic picture, or other 
transcript of fact, may be a work of truly fine art if the style is 
fine ; while, failing this, it will sink at best into the class of 
“simple accuracy of treatment, or may even lack that, and only 
‘amuse the popular eye because it is something with whose subject 
matter the spectator is familiar and sympathetic. We may 
‘thus free ourselves finally from any admiration or toleration of 
so-called high art practised by small artists, and from any 
‘depreciation of low art practised by able artists, at the same 
‘time that we shall in no wise confound the real and large dis- 
tinction which exists between the forms of art, but shall recog- 
nise that the greatly choosing, conceiving and representing 
artist is a man of essentially higher calibre than the one who 
makes a small choice, and conceives and represents his subject 
with even the utmost excellence of which it is susceptible. 


Byzantine Houses in the Fourth Century. 


It was the belief in Constantinople in the time of the 
“€ solden-mouthed bishop” that a residence fit for a gentleman 
must not stand ina row. It must be ws im urbe—furnished 
with a peristyle or cloister, with a fountain playing in the 
midst, and the area should be planted with delicate shrubs and 
flowers waving in the wind. Here and there, too, the eye must 
be attracted by vistas terminating in some rich monument of 
ancient art. Ina respectable house the lofty chambers must 
be supported by pillars and pilasters, dazzling with gilded 
<apitals, the walls inlaid with marble, the floors variegated with 
tesselated pavements. But we need not dwell on such things, 
for it does not appear that as to them there was much differ- 
ence between Constantinople and the elder seats of Greek and 
Roman luxury. The display of gold and silver seems, how- 
ever, to have been quite enormous, and one application of the | 
precious metals stirs especially the wrath of St. Chrysostom. 


This is the fashion of the silver duides, which we may suppose 
he could not inspect the shops in the Agora without being 
aware of, and on which he descants with a freedom to modern 
ears somewhat astounding :—“ I see that you are aghast at my 
reproof, and aghast you ought to be. It is indecency, and 
inhumanity and barbarity. I fear that in the process of their 
madness women will become monsters. Yes, if it were not for 
shame they would have their hair, their lips, their eyebrows of 
gold. Alas! that they cannot imitate the king of Persia’s 
beard, and have such an appendage decked with gold-leaf. I 
tell you, if you persist in such conduct, I will drive you from 
the sacred threshold.” The few gentlemen that were book 
fanciers prided themselves on the fine texture of the paper, the 
beauty of the letters and the golden illuminations. The 
happy invention of illustrated bibles and prayer-books must 
be ascribed to Constantinople. Though their rooms were 
crammed with objects of show and vz7¢u, the gentry were not 
addicted to much private gaiety. Their passion was for the 
circus and the hippodrome, and a showy ride through the 
Agora, 
The Lombards and Art. 


The devastation which had been caused by the inveterate 
contest between the Greeks and the Gothic kings continued 
with equal fury between the Lombards and the Greeks in the 
seventh and eighth centuries. The rapacity of the Greeks, at 
the same time, kept pace with the barbarism of the Lombards, 
and they might well reason that, when an occasion offered, it 
was allowable for them to make reprisals on Rome, and recover 
some portion of the valuable property of which their country 
had been formerly despoiled. In 663 the Emperor Constans 
repaired to Rome, where, having presented to the Pope a richly 
ornamented mantle, he employed the twelve days of his visit in 
collecting the ancient monuments of bronze, and the tiles of 
that metal with which the Pantheon was covered. He directed 
them to be conveyed to Constantinople. They fell into the 
hands of the Saracens. We are informed that there were 
artists among the Lombards, and that they built many palaces, 
churches and monasteries, which they enriched with ornaments, 
statues and pictures, but the remains of these incontestably 
prove the rudeness of their workmanship and the imperfections 
of their skill. Besides, when we consider that he who could 
write his name was viewed as a prodigy, the meanest artist 
might readily command admiration in such a barbarous age. 
In describing the various fabrics of the Roman bishops who at 
this time sat in the chair of St. Peter, their historian dwells 
with complacency on “their grandeur and beauty.” 


Antiquity of Heraldry. 

Charters with arms on seals attached prove the existence 
of heraldry in the eleventh century in Spain and France. 
Armorial bearings are spoken of by historians of the time of 
Charlemagne and subsequently, and even Tacitus speaks of the 
parti-coloured shields of the Germans. The coats of some of 
the most ancient and noble European families answer precisely 
to that description (as checquy, lozengy, &c.), and are probably 
the ancient ensigns of the Teutonic chieftains. The Anglo- 
Saxon kings and nobles, as their descendants, bore arms on 
their banners and shields, some of which have probably come 
down to us, although the majority of them became extinct along 
with the families who bore them or with their subjection. The 
omission of allusion to arms in what remains of Anglo-Saxon 
literature is not more remarkable than a similar silence in the 
general literature and newspapers of the present day. The 
Bayeux tapestry exhibits obvious though rude representations 
of these devices, and although for some political reasons Wil- 
liam the Conqueror discountenanced their display, yet they 
were borne notwithstanding by his barons and knights, as is 
proved by many families a hundred and fifty years afterwards, 
descended of a common ancestor living at the Conquest, using 
the same bearings. Unless this deduction be allowed, the 
absurdity follows of supposing that distant relatives in remote 
counties and even countries holding under distinct feudal chiefs 
would, in hundreds of cases, have strangely adopted the same 
devices ; or the equal absurdity of their wholesale fabrication 
by a collusion of heralds of different ages and lands. If heraldry 
had originated in the twelfth century, the devices selected 
would, reasoning @ frtorz, have been different from what they 
were. Modern family heraldry is not a new and distinctive 
science from the ancient, but a continuation of it, and the ordi- 
naries are not “ refinements” of modern growth but ancient 
independent charges ; and, indeed, no charge or “difference ” 
(excepting canting arms) was arbitrarily assumed, but adopted 
from the maternal or uxorial coat ; because family relationship 
alone and not the feudal connection (which was a coincidence 
not a cause), was the source of each new coat. Arms seem to 
have been always hereditary from the earliest times, except in 
certain cases, and canting arms were taken by xov7 homines 
only, and necessarily in default of paternal arms. Probably 
EE greater part of significant ensigns were originally of this 
<ind, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Ir cannot be said that the deficiencies of the Glasgow 
Municipal Buildings are unvaried. The latest discoveries | 
are in the drainage system. Five tenders for works to 
insure safety have been received, and the lowest amounts to 
6732 One town councillor considered that “ somebody 
must be to blame,” for the buildings were no more than 
five or six years old. But he was informed that. it was 
useless to go into ancient history. The Glasgow Council 
evidently can face the shortcomings of its buildings with as 
light a heart as the London School Board. Drainage and 
decoration do not appear to have much in common, but 
both subjects came up for consideration together. A sub- | 
committee have been charged with reporting on the decora- 
tion of the banqueting-hall, and they are empowered to 
employ such professional assistance as they may find 
necessary. 
to that course. The Lord-Provost suggested that some- 
thing should be done to improve the acoustics of the hall. 
Compensation for inaudible orations is not to be found in 
pretty paintings. 


Tur Americans who visit France appear to be so much 
impressed with all they see around them their French hosts 


came to the conclusion that the admiration was caused by | 


the primitive condition of things on the other side of the 
Atlantic. As a consequence, the reports which have been 
received from the delegates who were sent to study America 
in connection with the Chicago exhibition have excited 
alarm. It is perceived that the Americans can find at 
home as beautiful works as are produced in. France, and 
therefore, there is not only a chance of losing customers, 
but of competition with able rivals. M. VicToR CHAMPIER, 
who was sent to America by the French Government, has 
been amazed at the munificence of manufacturers and 
amateurs, who expend millions of dollars in founding 
technical schools. He considers that the progress in gold- 
smiths’ work, jewellery, woodwork, furniture, wall-paintings, 
terra-cotta is so extraordinary that it must affect the French 
markets before long. Among the examples of American 
production which he has brought to France are some potters’ 
works which are considered worthy of being placed in the 
collection at Stvres. _M. Cxamprer has not published his 
report, but the anticipations of its contents are so unquieting 
as to cause several chambers of commerce to petition the 
Government in order that special reports may be prepared 
which would explain the danger to the various localised 
industries of France. 


FRENCH sculptors, if they were given the opportunity, 
would vote against cremating, for at present they derive 
many of their most profitable commissions for works which 
are to be set up in cemeteries. One like Pére-Lachaise, in 
Paris, probably represents a larger outlay on sculpture than 
some large cities. Of course, there are pretentious tombs 
of which the style is not of much account, but scattered 
through the cemetery are portrait statues, busts and ideal 
figures which have been modelled by the foremost sculptors 
in Paris, while architects, no less eminent have designed 
any architectural work that was necessary. One of the 
latest examples of a costly tomb has been erected by 
Madame Terry. The style adopted for the shrine is 
Romanesque. There are four statues by M. ALFRED 
Lenoir, and it is believed that the tomb has cost 8,ooo/. 
Near it is another new mausoleum which is without 
sculpture unless the bronze door is considered as a sample. 
The outlay has been 6,000/. 
on the tomb of a manufacturer which receives scanty admira- 
tion. It is supposed that the memorial of THiERs will cost 
at least ten times that amount. 


artistic character for easier terms. For 800/. a life-size 
figure, with the requisite masonry, can be obtained, or a 
portrait bust with an architecturat tomb. For artists and 
writers tombs which may be considered as works of art are 
raised for a smaller sum, but in their cases profit is often 
sacrificed to friendship. 


A CONGRESS has been held at Barcelona for the purpose 
of enlightening the Spanish people about copyright. 


Under the circumstances nobody can object | 


A similar sum was expended | 


People who have not | 
large sums to expend can secure works that will possess | 


architect is proprietor of the designs which he prepared, 
If, however, he should not be called on ‘to supetintend its 
realisation, all he is to send to the building owner is a copy. 
It.was also recommended that the registration in use for 
artistic and literary property should be extended to archi- 
tectural designs if they were presented for that purpose to 
the official registrar. 


Ir is considered likely that the Chicago Exhibition wil] 
not involve anybody in a loss, and that 'a: balance will 
remain after all expenses are paid. If so, the result will give 
much satisfaction to Englishmen. The receipts for admis- 
sion up to the end of September amounted to 7,404,593 dols.| 
but in addition must be reckoned the money obtained for 
concessions, photography, souvenir coins, &c. Although 


| the “gate money” was not remarkable in amount, and 


especially during the early part of the period, it is said the 
total receipts have reached 25,234,199 dols. “As “the 
total ascertained expenditure was 24,205,690 dols. (the 
outlay on construction and preparation of the site was 
17,944,742 dols.), there would appear to be a surplus of 
about one million of dollars. But with so vast an under- 
taking many of the accounts may not have reached the 
hands of the auditor. 


EarLy in the present year. a- Sculpture Society was 
organised in New York with the object of advancing the: 
interests of the art in America. Every year an exhibition 
will be held. Owing to the difficulties of concluding the 
arrangements in time, it has been considered prudent that 
the first exhibition of the Society shall be held in connec- 
tion with the exhibition of the Architectural League of 
New York, which is to be opened next month. No 
works of sculpture exhibited in New York since 1890 will be 
received, All other works are eligible. Works of sculpture 
entered for exhibition will be examined by a committee of 
the Sculpture Society before being submitted to the jury of 
the Architectural League. Next year the Society may be 
able to hold an independent exhibition. The sculptors 
have been too quiet, anda little self-assertion in all countries 
would have its advantages. ; 


In 1878 a Fire Insurance Fund was created by the 
London School Board. From ‘that. year up to 1885 the 
schools were insured only partially in insurance offices, 
and the difference between the premiums paid and the 
premiums which would have been paid Aah full insurances 
was annually set aside so as to form, thy, :leus of an inde- 
pendent insurance fund. Since 188... order to admit of 
larger sums being transferred to  - fund, no insurances 
have been effected in insurance ¢ .ces except in‘cases Of 
special risk, thus leaving availabl. for the fund an annual 
amount equal to the full premiums which would have been 
paid to insurance offices. The state of the fund is as 
follows :—The amount transferred to the fund was 24,0974, 
and with 4,912/. dividends received on investments amounts 
to 29,0097. On the other side, the expenses of investments 
and expenditure for repairing damage. done by fires amount 
to 431/.,, thus leaving a balance of 28,578. Another item: 
has to be added. A serious fire occurred at Albion Street 
School, Rotherhithe, on September 6, 1893. This school 
was insured in the Board’s fund, and the cost of repair- 
ing the damage, which, it is estimated, will amount 
to about 2,000/., will. be chargeable to the fund. 
The sum to be set aside, as. soon, as , possible 
after December, 1893, on account of the year to be 
ended on December 25, 1894, will amount to about 
2,800/. The fund will then have reached nearly 30,0002, 
| and the finance committee are of opinion that this amount 
will be sufficient to:meet all risks. It will produce interest 
at the rate of about 1,000/.:per annum, which will.of course 
be added to the fund. It is therefore contemplated’ that 
| the resolutions of the Board of February 20, 1878, having 
reference to arrangements for the insurance of. school 


| further insurances be effected on the schools of the Board, 
| except in cases where the finance committee consider it 
advisable to do so in consequence of some special risk ; and 
that a sum equal to the amount which would be paid for 
insurance, viz. 1s. 6d. per cent. on two-thirds of the cost of 
the school buildings and on 12s. per head for the furniture, 


Among the decisions arrived at was one to the effect that the 


be invested annually as an insurance fund. 


buildings and furniture, should be rescinded’; that no. 
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ENTRANCE HALL, ROLLESTON HALL, BURTOS-ON-TRENT, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


CONVENT OF SAN MARCOS, LEON—DETAIL OF FACADE, 


HIS illustration is a reproduction from a drawing by 
Mr. A. N. PRENTICE, and corresponds with the 
fifth plate in his “Renaissance Architecture and Ornament 
in Spain,” which Mr. BarsrorD has just published. 
According to Mr. PRENTICE the greater portion of the 
facade, which is the masterpiece of JUAN DE Bapajos, was 
built between 1514 and 1549. It is constructed of a rich 
yellow stone with a red tiled roof. The sculpture of the 
facade is supposed to be the work of GuUILLERMO .DOUCEL. 
The pilasters are varied in design, and no two capitals are 
alike. The large busts under the ground-floor windows 
represent emperors, knights of Santiago, &c., and, although 
now much mutilated, they might well be attributed to 
BERRUQUETE. Mr. PRENTICE’S volume contains two more 
drawings of the convent. 


DRESDEN. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


T the meeting of the Institute of Architects on Monday 
evening, Mr. Macvicar Anderson, president, delivered 
his address on the occasion of opening the new session. 
_ A proposal that the York and Cardiff Societies of Architects 
should be admitted to alliance with the Institute was carried 
by acclamation. 
The President's Address. 


In the course of his address the President said :— 

Those of you who were good enough to honour me with 
your presence at the opening meeting of last session may 
remember that the keynote which pervaded the address it was 
then my privilege to deliver was progress, and from that stand- 
point I noticed some subjects of professional interest. Progress 
leads to attainment, and it was therefore a natural sequence to 
pass from the means to the end, and from the higher platform 
to review some points that may be supposed to interest the 
architect and less directly the public. 

Architects, however, are sometimes reproached with in- 
capacity because they fail to attain an ideal which the public 


choose to establish. Such reproach has often been cast at the | 
architects of this century because they have not created what is | 


called a new style of architecture.. No indication is vouchsafed 
of what is meant by those words, probably because no reflection 
has been bestowed on the subject. It is sufficient to censure a 
body of educated men by accusing them of want of originality 
and of slavishly copying the works of others. In order 
to meet the accusation, it is necessary to apprehend 
what architecture is. When men began 
the face of the earth, when they had to work, when 
they founded communities, when they erected buildings to pro- 
vide for their necessities, and when such buildings were con- 
structed with regard to beauty of form and proportion, architec- 
ture was born. 
necessities of life coupled with the aspiration for the beautiful. 
The development of this germ has found expression in the 
buildings, monuments and shrines of succeeding generations ; 
and what are known as styles of architecture are simply the 
adaptation of this germ to climatic influences and conditions of 
life in different parts of the world. With the modification of 
such conditions they become subject to variation. Thus, the 
architecture of feudal times, when warfare was the rule, not the 
exception, was characterised by massive solidity, unbroken 
wall-space, diminutive openings and bald simplicity. Such 
characteristics, necessitated by the hardy severity of a warlike 
age, would obviously be ill adapted to the advanced civilisation 
and luxurious refinement of these days of peace and accumulated 
wealth ; and so solidity gives place to lightness, wall space to 
fenestration, simplicity to ornamentation. 

If, then, architecture is the outcome of actual conditions of 
life, it follows that to create a new style is beyond the power of 
any individual or any body of architects, no matter how 
bountifully he or they may be endowed with the power of 
original design. Are the conditions of life in our day dis- 
tinctively different from those which prevailed in the days of 
our fathers? Our climate, much as it is abused—and, as I 
think, unjustly—remains much the same. 
we work, we sleep, we marry and are given in marriage, and in 
all essential conditions we live and die as our ancestors have 
done before us. Is it, then, reasonable to anticipate the advent 
of a new architecture? Cause and effect aze inseparable. 


to multiply on | 


Thus architecture is the product of the | 


We eat, we drink, | 


With new conditions of life a new architecture will be called | 
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into existence ; but;so long. as the conditions of national life 
remain unchanged, it is as absurd as it is illogical to traduce the 
architects of this age for having failed to attain to the creation. 
of a new style of architecture. 

It is alleged, as I have said, that the architects of our day 
are devoid of originality because they have not created a so- 
called new style of architecture, and that our system of educa- 
tion and examination is defective because it restricts the 
encouragement of native power and rivets the chains that bind 
us to a dead past. Let the tree be judged by its fruit. If these 
allegations be true, the result would be apparent in the archi- 
tecture of the day, which should be tame, insipid—a slavish re- 
production of dead forms and proportions, devoid alike of 
interest and of life. Isitso? 1am not expressing approval of 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


| all contemporary works ; but I have no hesitation in asserting 


that, whatever may be said by adverse critics, our architecture 
exhibits characteristics the reverse of these. In point of material 
the contrast with the past is, striking, whether we like or dislike 
the free use of terra-cotta, marble or faience, that is so much in 
vogue ; while in respect to design, I challenge any impartial 
observer to find precedents for many modern buildings, which 


| seem to sparkle with the impress of novelty. To quote illus- 
| trations from the works of living architects would be invidious, 


but many examples will occur to you which exhibit remarkable 
ability and originality on the part of their authors, I conclude, 
therefore, that the allegations to which I have referred— 
although occasionally emanating from those whose position 
entitles their opinions to respect—are groundless, and are 
refuted by the attainments of contemporary architects, whose 
works, whether we admire them or not, are the expression, not 
of a dead art, but of life and power. 


Architectural Provinces or Districts. 

In my last inaugural address I incidentally referred to.a 
scheme which was then under consideration for dividing the 
United Kingdom into architectural: provinces, each having its 
local centre, with the view of combining in one system the 
various scattered architectural agencies throughout the country 
and uniting them directly with the heart of the system, the 
chartered body in London. The subject has since been fully 
discussed and considered at a conference which was convened 
at Liverpool last April by the Liverpool Architectural Society, 
and which was attended by delegates from most of the allied 


| societies, as well as by representatives of the Royal Intitute 


appointed by the Council in compliance with the request of the 
Liverpool Society. 

The labours of the committee to whom the subject was 
referred by the Council resulted in the development of a 
scheme which, having been approved by.the Council, has been 
submitted to and accepted generally by each of our allied 
societies. The Northern Architectural Association has New- 
castle for its centre (A) and Northumberland and Durham for 
its province; the Leeds. and Yorkshire Architectural Society 
has Leeds for its centre (B) and the greater part of Yorkshire 
for its province ; the York Architectural Society has York for its 
centre (C) and the greater part of the North Riding and the 
Parliamentary division of York for its province ; the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors has, Sheffield for its 
centre (D) and Derbyshire, Northern Lincolnshire, and a part 
of South Yorkshire for its province ; the Manchester Society of 
Architects has Manchester for its centre (E) and Cumberland, 
Westmoreland and parts of Lancashire and Cheshire for its 
province ; the Liverpool Architectural Society has Liverpool 
for its centre (fF) and parts of Lancashire and Cheshire, with the 
counties of Flint, Denbigh, Carnarvon, Anglesea, Merioneth 
and Montgomery, and the Isle of Man, for its province ; the 
Nottingham Architectural Society has Nottingham for its 
centre (G) and Nottinghamshire and part of Lincolnshire, 
including Lincoln, for its province ; the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association has Birmingham for its centre (H) and. 
Warwickshire, Staffordshire, Shropshire,, Herefordshire and 
Worcestershire for its province ; the Leicester and Leicester- 
shire Society of Architects has Leicester for its centre 
(I) and Leicestershire and Rutlandshire for its province ; 
the Bristol Society: of Architects. has. Bristol. for its 
centre (K) and Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Somerset and 
Dorset for its province; the Cardiff, South Wales and 
Monmouthshire Architects’ Society has Cardiff. for its centre 
(L) and Glamorgan, Brecknock, Radnor, Cardigan, Pembroke, 
Carmarthen and Monmouth for its province ; the Devon and 
Exeter Architectural Society has Exeter for its centre (M) and 
Devonshire and ‘Cornwall for its province ; the Society which 
it is proposed should be established in the Eastern Counties 
would have Cambridge for its centre (N) and Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Norfolk and Suffolk for its province ; the 
Home District of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
comprises, with London for its centre (X), Middlesex, Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, Surrey, Hampshire, Sussex and 
Kent, and until the formation of the suggested Cambridge 
Society, the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk and 
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Suffolk ; in Scotland ‘the Glasgow Institute of Architects has 
Glasgow for its centre (Y) and the Lowlands south of ‘the 
Forth, with Argyleshire for its province ; the Dundee Insti- 
tute of Architecture, Science and Art has Dundee for its centre, 
and the Highlands north of the Forth for its province. 

In the event of centres being established at Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen, these Southern and Northern provinces would be 
subdivided. 

In Ireland the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland 


has Dublin for its centre (Z) and, until the development of | 


local societies, the whole of Ireland for its province. 


Representation of Allied Societies on the Council. 


The conference of allied societies at Liverpool, to which I 
have already referred, unanimously adopted the following reso- 


lution :—“ That, so far as the constitution of the Royal Institute | 


of British Architects and of each society may permit, it is 
desirable that the president for the time being of each pro- 
viricial centre shall have a seat on the Council of the Institute ; 
and that this conference do represent to the Council the desira- 


bility of steps being taken to obtain such modification of by-law | 


No. 2§ as will enable this to be done.” The practical sym- 
pathy of the Council with this resolution was evinced when, at 
a general meeting of the Institute, held on June 5 last, it was 
moved from the chair that such alterations should be made in 
by-law 25 as would permit of the proposal being carried into 
effect. It must be admitted, however, that, in their desire to 
carry out a suggestion which invoked their sympathy, the 
Council overlooked a difficulty presented by certain words in 
thefcharter, and I desire to express regret for an oversight for 
which I am to some extent responsible. Actuated, however, by 
the strong desire to meet the views of the allied societies, a 
scheme has been formulated which will, in the judgment of the 
Council, effect the object in view, in so far as is possible, 


without contravening the terms of the charter and by-laws; | 


and they have accordingly embodied it in the following 
standing order :— 

1. That. for 
allied societies 
annually make 
—The president for the time being of the Royal Institute of 


the Architects of Ireland. As to six places.—The presidents | 
for the time being of those six of the allied societies which then | 


contain the greatest number of subscribing members of the 
Institute. 
of the remaining allied societies, priority in order of rotation 
‘being given to those societies which, at the institution of the 
rota, contain the greatest number of subscribing members of 
the Institute. 

2. When all the said remaining societies have been repre- 


sented in such rotation, the Council may, if they think fit, | 


make a new order of rotation based on the same priority, and 
SO on in cycles. 

3. Should it at any time appear to the Council desirable 
that the president of any society not on the rota for the year 
should be included on the nomination list of the Council, 
either on the ground of (a) the eminence of any such president ; 
or (4) the activity in the advancement of architecture of any 


such society ; or (c) other causes which in the opinion of the | 


Council shall be sufficient, then the Council shall include the 
mame of such presidents in the class A of “eighteen members 
of Council,” and shall not in such class nominate any other 
Fellow of the Institute resident or practising within the district 
or sphere of influence recognised by the Council as appertaining 
to such society. 

I feel confident that for the present, at all events, this may 


be accepted as a satisfactory solution of the problem, and that | 


our provincial brethren will recognise that, as no mere altera- 
tion of a by-law could effect what they and we desired, we have 
done all we possibly can do within our constitutional powers. 
I am sure I express the feelings of my colleagues, as well as my 
own, when I say that nothing will afford us greater pleasure 
than to see no vacant seats among the nine that are allotted to 
the elected representatives of our allied societies. 


Disadvantages of Non-Metropolitan Members. 


The attention of the Council has been directed to the injury 
which non-metropolitan members sustain at the hands of the 
provincial builder-architect, who appears to flourish in some 
localities like the green bay-tree, and who, it is alleged, does 
not hesitate to tout for work and to accept surreptitious allow- 
ances. We are assured that almost complete ignorance pre- 
vails in some districts on the part of the public as to the tenets 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and that our 
<ountry members consequently do not reap the benefits of 
membership as they would if such tenets were well known. 
With the view of assisting our provincial brethren to maintain 
their honourable position and to defeat the depredations of un- 
principled quacks, it cannot be too generally known that on 
election no Fellow or Associate of the Royal Institute is 
entitled to the rights and privileges of membership until he has 


the class C (by-law No. 25) of presidents of | 
in the United Kingdom, the Council shall | 
the following nominations :—As to one piace. | 


As to two places.—In rotation the presidents of two | 


signed a declaration whereby he promises and agrees that he 
will not accept any trade or other discount or illicit or surrep- 
titious commission or allowance in connection with any works 
the execution of which he may be engaged to superintend, or 
with any other professional business which may be entrusted to 
him ; and that, having read the charter of incorporation and 
by-laws of the Royal Institute, he will be governed and bound 
thereby until he shall have ceased to be a member, and that by 
every lawful means in his power he will advance the interests 
and objects of the Royal Institute. It is obvious that the 
pirates referred to have it in their power, in view of the ignor- 


_ ance of the public, to damage materially honourable prac- 


titioners ; and it is hoped, therefore, by disseminating these 


| facts among provincial newspapers, that the public may become 


better informed as to the position and character of members of 
the Institute, and that the position of the genuine architect may 
be thereby strengthened and confirmed. 


Legal Registration of Architects. 

Once again has a suggested Registration Bill for architects 
been introduced into Parliament, and once again have we 
lodged a petition against a measure which I regard as pernicious 
and injurious to the best interests of architecture. Why should 
we, members of a great profession, who desire to maintain our 
independence, be dragged into the vortex of legislation which 
we abhor? Until the promoters of this Bill have a mandate 
from the profession and from the chartered body which repre- 
sents it, they are not justified in putting us to the expense of 
opposing in Parliament their constantly recurring and futile 
efforts. I protest that I am sick of legislation. ‘Lhe country 
is deluged with it to the detriment of wise government. Let 
politicians pander as they will for the votes of the working 
classes—the root of far too much modern legislation—we, at all 
events, desire to be left alone in the enjoyment of the inde- 
pendence to which we have attained, and as for Registration 
Bills, we will have none of them. 


Architects Charges. 


The charges of architects is a subject which periodically 
engages the attention of critics—not always friendly—and we 
are sometimes led to inquire whether no better system can 
be inaugurated than that which prevails. I am free to 
confess that I detest the word commission as applied to the 
charges of a professional man, and I never use it. It 
has about it a commercial flavour which is distasteful 
to men whose work is artistic; and if, therefore, the 
system of charging by commission on the cost of work 
could be replaced by one which might be free from that charac- 
teristic, 1 should be glad. This, however, may be thought 
sentimental, and I will therefore pass to more practical objec- 
tions. It is alleged that, inasmuch as the charges of the 
architect are regulated by the cost of the work which is 
executed from his designs, he has a direct interest in increasing 
the outlay instead of restricting it. May it not with equal 
truth be said of the lawyer that it is his direct interest to pile 
up letters and interviews, and of the physician and surgeon that 
it is their direct interest to multiply visits and remove limbs ad 
libitum? In making such allegations, it appears to be thought 
a thing impossible that an architect should be an honest man. 
Surely their authors do not realise that no one but a rogue 
could be guilty of deliberately sacrificing the interests of his 
client for the sake of a petty augmentation of fees. It is again 
objected that under the existing system all architects must 
charge alike, and that it is absurd as well as unfair that there 
should be no difference between the value of the services of a 
mere tyro and of those of a man who has attained eminence. 
But this is a pure fallacy. There is no rule or law that I know 
of which defines the charges of architects. It cannot be too 
often repeated that, while for the general guidance of its 
members the Institute publishes a schedule embodying what 
are the usually recognised charges, no architect is thereby 
restricted from charging more than the schedule suggests, should 
he consider that his services command a higher remuneration. 
I have heard one who was an esteemed member of the In- 
stitute and who a few years since passed to his rest, declare 
that for years he systematically made a charge equal to Io per 
cent. on the cost of his works. He was quite right to charge 
what he considered the value of his services, and he appears 
to have been fortunate in having clients who were willing to 
adopt the same view. The schedule of charges published by 
the Institute, not as a code of rules, but as a document intended 
for the general guidance of architects, has so frequently been 
quoted by learned counsel and commented on by eminent 
judges, that it has acquired an historic importance which, I 
am sure, was neither thought of nor desired by its authors, It 
is, I fear, responsible for having fired the “legal soul” even of 
so great a luminary as the Lord Chief Justice of England, who 
appears to find it difficult to comprehend how the same system 
of charge can fairly be applicable to the design of work which 
is executed and to the design of work which is abandoned. We 
may, however, live in hope that the mind of Lord Coleridge may 
yet be able to appreciate what appears to us so fair and so simple. 
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On the whole, I am disposed to think that the admirable 
simplicity of the present system of charges, the principle of 
which is the same as that adopted in most other countries, 
renders it preferable to any code of charges based on time 
occupied, and that in it we have reached the attainment of the 
simplest and, in spite of its defects, probably the best solution 
of the problem. 
The New Journal. 

It may be in your recollection that I last year suggested for 
your consideration a change of a somewhat crucial character 
in respect of our publications, the essence of which was the 
combination of the separate volumes of “Transactions ” and 
“ Proceedings,” with the view of avoiding needless repetition, 
securing simplicity and effecting a substantial economy. The 
anticipated economy which I made bold to approximately 
estimate last year seems likely to be realised, for after carefully 
calculating the cost of publication in the light of experience, it 
is confidently expected that the change will effect the sub- 
stantial reduction in the expenditure of the Royal Institute of 
soo/. a year. I venture, therefore, to invoke your sympathy and 
support for the new publication, which will go far to secure for 
it a successful career, and to congratulate you on what last year 
was predicted progress only having this year reached attain- 
ment. 

Burlington- Devonshire Collection of Original Drawings. 

You will, no doubt, remember that in 1892 a rare and 
remarkable collection of original drawings by Palladio, Inigo 
Jones and others was exhibited on the walls of this room by the 
kind permission of the Duke of Devonshire, to whom the 
collection belongs. A considerable portion of the collection 
was, by his Grace’s wish, left in our care, and is consequently 
still here. To this circumstance may presumably be attributed 
the inspiration of the happy suggestion that, instead of these 
unique records reposing in the private library of Chatsworth, 
splendid though it be, where only an occasional visitor would 
see them, it might be desirable that they should, if possible, be 
deposited where they would be accessible to students of art. 
I addressed a letter to the Duke of Devonshire, in which | 
pointed out that the collection was of great architectural value 
as well as interesting from an archeological point of view ; 
that if some scheme could be formulated by means of which it 
would be permanently accessible for purposes of study and 
reference, great benefit would be conferred on students of archi- 
tecture ; that with this view I had requested a small committee 
to consider whether such a proposal could be devised as might 
be reasonably submitted to his Grace for consideration, and 
that this committee had recommended the Council to ask his 
Grace to present to the Institute such of the drawings, &c., in 
the collection as were of interest and importance to architects, 
subject to the conditions:—(1) That the said drawings so 
presented be always kept together and identified as the Bur- 
jington-Devonshire collection ; (2) that they be specially insured 
for a sum to be agreed on against fire and other accidents ; (3) 
that they be never sold or otherwise disposed of without the con- 
sent of the Duke, his heirs or successors ; (4) that in the event of 
the dissolution of the Institute, the said drawings be returned 
to the Duke, his heirs or successors ; and that these conditions, 
and any others that may be desired by the Duke or his 
advisers, be embodied in a deed of trust—as in the case of 
property raised or bequeathed for the purposes of studentships, 
&c., in the gift of the Institute—with a schedule attached con- 
taining a list of the drawings so presented and entrusted to the 
Institute. I further pointed out that the collection comprised, 
among many other drawings of less architectural or archo- 
logical interest than those in the selected list, a large number of 
designs made in the last century (some of which have been 
published with the inscription, “ Burlington Architectus”), and 
a “Vitruvius” printed at Venice in 1567, which contains MS. 
notes by Inigo Jones, as vouched for by the great Earl of 
Burlington himself ; and that, although neither the book nor 
the designs were included in this application, they were 
works such a central representative body like the Royal 
Institute of British Architects would be proud to preserve in its 
library among its most important treasures. 

Although I have not yet received an official reply from his 
Grace, I am permitted by his agent to say that the Duke has 
acceded generally to the request embodied in my letter, and 
that, subject to a final revision of the books and drawings, the 
matter may be considered settled. 

Contemporary Architecture. 

In a previous portion of this address I defended—I hope, in 
your judgment, successfully—the works of contemporary archi- 
tects from the reproach of want of originality. It does not, 
however, follow that the perception of the beautiful displayed 
in such works is commensurate with the originality of their 
design. I have, indeed, on a previous occasion recorded my 
conviction that the craze for novelty in the present day—not 
alone in art—is excessive, and not infrequently results in the 
grotesque. Is novelty the goal of our attainment? Is it not 
rather beauty? When the Greeks produced what is the purest 


form of art, so far as we know, that the world has seen, it was 
not the outcome of a rage for novelty, but of the effort to 
crystallise in a beautiful form the requirements and conditions 
of life. It was in the days of their decadence that an intelligent 
observer recorded of them that “they spent their time in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” 
Can it be that such decadence is overtaking us? Judging by 
some modern works, their authors might not inappropriately 
be referred to in terms similar to those applied to the later 
Athenians ; for their desire appears to have been, not so much 
to produce what is beautiful, as to evolve “some new thing.” 
A column was originally designed to support the superincumbent 
weight known as the entablature, and in such juxtaposition is 
dignified and consistent ; but divorced from such relationship, 
and applied to the face of a building with nothing to support, 
it is degraded to the position of an incongruous feature 
of ornamentation. An order, again, is composed of certain 
parts, which, in the relationship they were designed to occupy, 
produce admittedly proportions that are dignified and beautitul; 
but when applied —cene can scarcely say designed —in a 
ridiculously attenuated form, with parts misplaced or omitted, 
the result is grotesque. The conglomeration of familiar forms. 
and features, divorced from the conditions they were designed 
to fulfil, and thrown together regardless, apparently, of any 
consideration but the attainment of novelty, produces the incon- 
gruous and silly effect that might have been foreseen, Yet by 
critics who ought to know better this sort of architectural 
quackery is lauded as_ original design, and. its authors are 
praised as men of exceptional ability. Whatever it may be, it 
is certainly not original work in the true sense of the words, but 
the parody that passes muster for it with the ignorant. The 
impress of original power is stamped on features not neces- 
sarily new, and imparts to them distinctive life and character 
instead of rendering them ridiculous by divorcing them from 
their proper purpose. Contrast with such grotesque productions 
the works of the late Sir Charles Barry, and tell me in which 
you find the truer originality or the purer taste, In Barry’s 
classical work there are dignity, repose, proportion, ample 
undisturbed wall-space, every feature and moulding adapted 
to its position, and in all the stamp of individuality 
without any appearance of straining after novelty. In 
the hotch-potch work I refer to there is neither dignity 
nor repose ; features and mouldings are indiscriminately ap- 
plied, instead of being designed as inherent elements in the 
composition ; and the deplorable absence of purity is in no way 
compensated by fulsome profusion of ornamentation. This. 
practice of covering every bit of wall-space with ornamentation, 
composed of details pretty and original in design, but applic- 
able, from their petty scale, to cabinet-work and not to build- 
ings, is the curse of our modern street architecture, and 
demonstrates an absence of grasp and appreciation of breadth 
which it is sometimes painful to observe. In walks about 
London one longs to apply the scalping-knife in stripping off 
meretricious ornament, in order that the eye may find repose 
on some bit of undisturbed and undisfigured wall-space. 

It is not often I have found myself in sympathy with the 
utterances of the venerable statesman who now occupies the 
position of Prime Minister, and it is consequently agreeable to 
be able to concur in views which he expressed a few months 
since when speaking of industry and art. “There is a circum- 
stance in architecture,” Mr. Gladstone said, “ which terrifies 
me, and that is the tendency which appears to prevail in 
modern domestic architecture. I am speaking of their ex- 
teriors, and I refer to their redundant ornamentation. There 
are a great number of new buildings in London with regard to 
which, if you look at them, you will find that the architect had 
either a horror or a dread of leaving bare a single square foot 
of wall, as if there were something indecent in leaving bare a 
square foot of wall. . . . Excess of ornamentation is of all 
things the most hostile to a due appreciation of proportion, 
because it is in proportion to the perception of breadth and 
beauty and line, and in the adjustment of lines to one another, 
that the essence of the art lies, and in that you will find the 
hope of attaining high excellence in great works.” Not in 
great works only, I would add, but in all works, great or small. 

But while I deplore this meretricious tendency for redundant 
ornamentation, and while I decry the craze for novelty, which 
together are responsible for disfiguring many of our modern 
domestic buildings, I yet desire to record my conviction that 
there is much that is hopeful and promising in contemporary 
architecture. Even the rage for educing some new thing, 
exaggerated as it is, demonstrates that men prefer to think for 
themselves rather than to reproduce the works of others. If 
only the remarkable ability which is displayed in the designs 
of many recent buildings were directed less to the production 
of novelty and more to the study of proportion, less to the 
elaboration of ornament and more to the aspiration for sim- 
plicity ; if only architects were to lead the taste of the day by 
impregnating their designs with “the perception of breadth 
and beauty and line,” instead of pandering to the false and 
meretricious taste of a luxurious age, we should be able to 
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congratulate ourselyes—and perhaps at no distant date—on 
having reached the attainment of an architecture, pure, simple, 
dignified and beautiful. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, M.P., said he had been entrusted with the 
honour of bringing forward a motion for acceptance of the meet- 
ing, namely, a cordial vote of thanks to the President for his inte- 
resting and comprehensive address. Being an outsider and 
without pretension to knowledge of subjects that interested 
architects, he felt it was something like presumption in him to 
have acceded to the request to speak. He himself, on the 
question of new styles, thought that architecture was not to be 
influenced by fashion like ladies’ dresses and bonnets. Archi- 
tecture ke considered was to be something stable and 
permanent, though he would make exception in case of the 
Chicago exhibition buildings, which were warranted to last 
only six months. Changes no doubt occurred in styles, but 
they seemed to depend on circumstances of the day, the 
introduction of new building materials, &c., and also the 
altered conditions of living, the enlarged ideas in regard of 
comfort as compared with those of our predecessors. As to 
the sensational architecture, he thought clients and not their 
architects were to blame, clients often refusing to accept what 
was quiet ; they wanted a striking elevation. 

Mr. LLoyp TAYLOR, F.R.I.B.A., of Victoria, New South 
Wales, seconded the vote. The last meeting of the Institute 
of Architects that Mr. Taylor attended was when Sir Gilbert 
Scott was president. He referred to his having served as vice- 
president of the Victoria Institute of Architects, and spoke of 
the importance of education for architects, and also that the 
young architect’s knowledge should be tested. Knowledge of 
the past was necessary for culture. As to originality, they need 
not concern themselves. It would always assert itself. As to 
registration of architects, he wished they could have it in 
Victoria. The hill for registration had, however, when it 
reached the Legislature, become so emasculated that he was 
glad it did not pass. 

Mr. SIDNEY VACHER made some remarks, but they were 
not audible. 

Mr. CAMPBELL put the vote of thanks, which was carried 
by acclamation, and the meeting terminated. 


RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAOLOGY. 


a Be first of the series of Rhind Lectures was given in the 
lecture-hall of the Edinburgh National Portrait Gallery 
on Monday by Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, the title being 
“The Place-names of Scotland,” Dr. Rowand Anderson, vice- 
president of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, presided. 

Sir H,. E. Maxwell dealt at the outset with some of the 
difficulties surrounding the study of place-names in Scotland. 
Most of them were conferred by people speaking a language 
which has long ago ceased to be heard in the district where the 
names remain, and that language was practically unwritten, and 
not, therefore, subject to the check upon change in speech 
which writing and printing impose. At the same time there was 
one source of encouragement in the fact that every place-name 
had a real meaning, no matter how it had been obscured. It 
was a business-like definition of some peculiarity or leading 
feature which, when once imposed, was very difficult to 
dispossess; commonly it had its origin in some matter 
of fact, and hence poetical and metaphorical interpreta- 
tions of place-names were generally to be looked on 
with great suspicion. Thus, “ Lon-dtn,” or the marsh fort of 
the early Celts, the London of to-day, was a good example of 
an ancient name preserving a picture of a landscape which had 
undergone complete change in the process of civilisation. It 
was necessary to bear in mind that spelling was but a mechanical 
and symbolical way of representing vocal sounds, and that 
exactness in spelling was only a modern refinement. As an 
example, he cited five-and-twenty variations of the spelling of 
his own native province of Galloway. At the same time, in 
the elucidation of place-names it was of the utmost importance 
to obtain the earliest combination of letters by which the name 
was represented. No one would suspect that Leadburn, for 
instance, was a Gaelic name unless he knew that it was written 
Lecbernard in a charter of William the Lion, meaning “ Leac 
Bernard,’ Bernard’s stone or grave, or perhaps “ Leac Birrin,” 
the stone of St. Birrin, from whom Kilbirnie, in Ayrshire, 
derived its name. In the same way Granton appears in a charter 
of William as Grendun—to wit, the Anglo-Saxon Grene dun, or 
green hill. It was necessary, however, having got the earliest 
written form of any name, to take into account the changes in 
English vowel pronunciation which had taken place since 
the attempt at phonetic writing was made. Glenalmond, in 
Perthshire, for instance, was “ Gleann amuin,” the glen of the 
river; and as long as the English “a” was pronounced broad 
the spelling “amon” represented the Gaelic pronunciation 
closely enough ; but when towards the fifteenth century the 
English pronunciation of the 2 sound was narrowed, it became 


necessary to insert a mute consonant in the Gaelic spelling to 
represent the broad sound. Amon became almond, with the 
final d added by a false analogy. In modern Gaelic “ amuin” 
was invariably aspirated and written “amhainn,” and this 
softening had given names to innumerable avons and evans in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and in Ireland especially to the 
awns and owens. Of all the keys to the interpretation of 
place-names he knew of none so constant and so useful as this, 
that in compound names the stress always fell on the 
qualitative syilable, or on the first syllable of the qualitative 
word. It was a rule that held good in ordinary com- 
pounds as husband or ploughman ; but it was one which was 
almost totally disregarded by writers on place-names, and its 
disregard led more than one painstaking writer astray. The 
Ayrshire place-name Macherakill had, for instance, been 
explained as the church of St. Macarius. But, to bear this 
interpretation, the stress ought to be on the first syllable, and 
the name would certainly have been cast in the form Kilmachar. 
But the fact was that the place had no reference to the name of 
the saint. The place had been named in pure Gaelic— 
which was spoken in the neighbourhood as late as the 
Reformation—and was “ machair a’ cill,” the field of the chapel. 
In Scotland, where the majority of names were Celtic, the 
incidence of stress upon the qualitative had a marked effect 
on the pronunciation of place-names. In Gaelic the sub- 
stantive generally preceded the adjective, and this tended to 
throw the stress in compounds on the ultimate or penultimate. 
In the Teutonic Janguages the opposite order prevailed, and 
hence the Englishman was prone to mispronounce the names 
of Scottish places. This movement of stress with the 
qualitative syllable was well shown in two Scottish hill 
names—Benmore and Morven, or great hill, the first being 
“ Beinn mor” and the second “ Mor bheinn.” Railways and other 
causes had prevailed to alter both stress and pronunciation of 
some place-names, and in particular he noticed how the change 
of stress had been brought about in Scottish place-names which 
had been adopted as personal names. Blunders of copyists 
and popular errors were, he showed, common sources of con- 
fusion in place-names. Thus “ Allt t’Sagairt,” the priest’s stream, 
in Wigtonshire, appeared on the map as Auld Taggart ; and 
in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright the Cluden, above its junction 
with the Cairn, had been named by the English surveyor the 
“old” water, as more genteel than “auld.” Droch Head, in 
Kirkcolm, was the Gaelic “Drochaid,’ a bridge, from the 
fanciful notion that the promontory had been the~beginning of 
a bridge to Ireland. Explanatory myths did their share in 
obscuring the meanings of place-names ; and not less mis- 
leading was the confusion of tongues which altered the name of 
the mountain next Helvellyn into Fairfield from its Norse 
original Foerfjall, translation of Foer ey, or sheep island, and 
Craig Over on the Tweed was a mapmaker’s blunder for the 
Scots Craigower, and the Gaelic “ Creag odhar,” grey crag, or 
“Creag gobhar,” goats’ crag. Finally the lecturer dealt with 
the tendency to magnify the importance of localities and in- 
dividuals which was common in rural districts; and with the 
difficulty arising from ambiguity when many meanings were 
attached to the same word, either simultaneously or in suc- 
cessive generations. 


ALLOYS IN THE ARTS.* 


HE two series of alloys which have prominence in the 

history of art metal-work are those of copper and tin, 

the bronzes, and the copper-zinc series, the brasses. Next in 

importance would come the lead-tin alloys, the pewters. Of 

the alloys of the precious metals, the gold-copper, the gold- 
silver, and the silver-copper are the most important. 

It may be well to take the bronzes first, and the important 
question at once suggests itseif, Was copper employed before 
the general adoption of the alloy of copper and tin in 
industrial art? It is well known that the word copper is 
derived from Cyprus, famed for its copper, the island being 
under the special patronage of Venus, to whom copper was 
ultimately, though not, I think, at first dedicated. 

Berthelot has given us the analysis of a little Chaldean 
statuette of a god, now in the Louvre, which is considered to 
date from 4000 B.C., and it proved to be of metallic copper. 
There is also an analysis by Berthelot of the sceptre of the 
King Pepi I., aking of the Sixth Egyptian Dynasty. This sceptre, 
a cylinder 12 centimétres long, covered with hieroglyphics, is in 
our own British Museum, and its date is believed to be some 
3500 or 4000 years B.C. It is of pure copper, probably derived 
from the mines in Mount Sinai, which are known to have been 
worked by the Egyptians in the Third Dynasty. 

From the standpoint of anthropology, however, copper plays 
an essentially different part in prehistoric culture now from 


* From the Cantor lecture by Professor Chandler Roberts-Austen, 
C.B., F.R.S., delivered at the Society of Arts. 
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what was assigned to it but a short time ago. Whereas it had | 
been assumed that in Europe copper periods existed only in | 
certain localities, Hungary, Ireland and Spain, finds of copper | 
have recently increased to such an extraordinary extent that | 
the assumption of a special copper age, which was in point of 

time prior to the bronze age, and contemporary with the later 

stone age, seems to archeologists now inevitable. 

I cannot enter here into the discussion of the first appear- | 
ance of bronze. I was inclined to accept the evidence which 
attributes the name bronze to Brundusium, for it seems clear 
that just as Cyprus was celebrated for its copper, Brundusium 
was famous for its manufacture of bronze, especially of mirrors, 
but my friend, Sir George Birdwood, sends me the following 
statement bearing upon the question:— 

“T cannot find any connectian between bronze and | 
Brundusium. This first came into notice only in the third 
century B.C., and apparently long before the Italian word 
bronzo was formed, all memory of any trade in bronze through 
Brundusium had been lost. The word appears in its English 
form first in the sixteenth century, and evidently from the 
Italian ; and the Italian 47ovzo is said to mean originally ‘live 
<oal’—and in reference to their alloy points to its mode of pre- | 
paration by burning. Brunette is the same word, and brown 
and burnt. The objects about us are many, our words for 
them very few.” 

But with regard to the period of its’ introduction for in- | 
dustrial use, whatever may be the date of Schliemann’s “first | 
prehistoric city,” Ilios, many of the objects found in it were | 
certainly of nearly pure copper. Dr. Schliemann asked me to | 
analyse two nails or pins which were exhibited with the rest of | 
his collection at South Kensington. These contained respec- | 
tively :-— 


I, 
Copper . : é : : Oo mOG 
Ting: - - : : - ° ‘21 | 
Tron . - : 5 ; ; - *90 | 
Nickel and cobalt - . ; . traces | 
98 94 
II, 
Copper. ; : : : - 98'20 
Iron . : : i : , : "75 
Sulphur. 2 : : : ; Dy | 
Bin >. : ‘ : “ : . trace 
99 08 


The metal examined was from the centre of the pins, and 
was freed, as nearly as might be, from the investing layer of 
carbonates and oxides. 

I believe that the presence of tin is entirely accidental. | 
Schliemann concluded, on the evidence supplied by these | 
analyses, that all the objects from the first and second cities of | 
Hissarlik were of copper, and indicated the existence of a pre- 
bronze age, and even if the date of these copper articles be 
no older than 1500 B.C., their occurrence is very useful in en- | 
abling the period at which tin was alloyed with copper to be | 
defined, even roughly, for in the layer of deposits which | 
Schliemann calls the third city, and identifies with Homer’s 
Troy (about 1200 B.C.), the articles I analysed were un- 
doubtedly of bronze. M. Damour, of Lyons, also analysed 
some of the battle-axes from this third city and found them to 
contain :— 


Copper . : ? ‘ ‘ - 95 80 
pl Diew ° . ‘ - : SEs oA. 


99°64 
II. 

Copper . ‘ ; ‘ : » 90°67 

WRG . ° ¢ ° 4 Oc Od 

99°31 

{ found in other portions of the same axes :— 

III. 

Copper ; 93°80 


Medi beiS siinby,” cethercye oxi} x cilna S70 


99°50 

TVs 
Copper. . ; - = » 95°41 
Dinitns : : : ; . Py EER) 
99 80 


Sir George Birdwood tells me that for a thousand years 
before 1200 B.c. the Phoenicians had been actively trading in 
the Levant, and their commerce was at its height 1500 BC. 

Our knowledge as to the first appearance of bronze has, 
however, received recently a somewhat astonishing piece of | 
evidence. Dr. Flinders Petrie has found a rod of metal, which | 


is believed—from the position in which it was found at Meydum 


—to date from the Fourth Dynasty, about B.c. 3700. This rod 


was analysed by Dr. Gladstone, who finds that it contains :— 


Copper ° : : ° . . 89°8 


Tine as : : : * - a} vee EX 

Arsenic ° : . ° . 5 

Antimony : ° . . 

Iron . : ° ; . 2 . » traces 

Sulphur 3 : ‘ 3 - J 
99°4 


So that we have here a’specimen of bronze of 3700 B.c., which 
has about the ratio of nine copper to one tin, characteristic of 
far later and even of modern bronzes. 

Further evidence as to the composition of ancient bronze is, 
however, forthcoming. At the request of Sir John Donnelly, 
secretary of the Science and Art Department, analyses were 


| recently made, under my direction, of certain objects in our 


own South Kensington collections, and a few antique bronzes 
in the British Museum. These analyses were made by Mr. A. 


| Wingham, a chemist of great skill, and are absolutely trust- 


worthy. Of the objects selected, probably the oldest is No. 82, 
and the next is No. 79. It is important to remember that the 
Etruscans were not dependent for tin solely on imports. 


Ne. 79.—BRONZE FIGURE OF A LION. LEiruscan work. Fifth 
century B.C. 773. 8-20. 251. 


Analysts. 


Copper . : ; , - 5 PUP 
Ahby ; . : ; : . 12°64 
Lead : - , ; : : 1°86 
Zinc . 5 : : : : : 73 
Iron . - A - * Wrace 

97°33 


No. $2,—FRAGMENT OF DRAPERY found with leg of. bronze 


| statue, Greek sculpture. About B.C. 450. 7°86, 3-24, 7a, 


Analysis, 
Copper ; : : A , . 84°49 
Line. 3 4 - : 5 - 9°47 
Lead - - ‘ : - 5 WE 
Iron . ; ; : 5 : . trace 


99°27 
_ There is, therefore, a clear case for the introduction of tin 
in Etruscan and Greek work in the fifth century before Christ. 


The presence of zinc is probably accidental. 
But now we must consider the important point connected 


| with the occurrence of lead and zinc. An eminent and careful 


authority, Dr. C. Drury Fortnum, leans to the view that the 


| presence of lead in bronze, indicated by Pliny, was due to the 


addition of the metal as an adulterant of the tin, and witha 
view to increase the fusibility of the alloy. No doubt tin was 
adulterated with lead ; in fact, Pliny tells us that it was so; but 
my own opinion is that the fact that the presence of lead 
enables the bronze both to be more easily fused and, above all, 
to assume a beautiful velvety-brown patina, was recognised far 
earlier than has been supposed, and this supposition is sustained 
by the occurrence of lead in analysis No. 82 of the fragment of 
the Greek bronze, the date of which is about B.C. 450. 

With regard to the presence of lead in large bronze works, 
the Florentine artists do not seem to have been very particular 
as to its amount. For instance, the description of the casting 
of the Perseus in the Loggia di Lanza at Florence is too well 
known to need repetition, and I will only refer to it to point 
out that, if Cellini’s boastful account of the casting is true, there 
must be far more lead in it than the artist intended, for he says 
that, finding the metal was setting in the furnace before he had 
time to transfer it to the mould, he ordered all his pewter dishes 
and porringers, which were in number about two hundred, to 
be placed before the ducts through which the bronze had to 
run, and presently the bronze became fluid again and the cast- 
ing successfully accomplished. 

Now, with regard to the presence of zinc, Pliny describes in 
much detail the various shades of colour presented by bronze, 
and it is of interest to fix the date, or at least the period, at 
which zinc was deliberately introduced, in view of the very 
important part played by zinc, either as affecting the natural 
tint of the tin-copper alloys, or as influencing the colour of the 
patina produced by atmospheric action. In order to effect the 
introduction of zinc into bronze, it was only necessary to add 
zinc ores to the furnace charge: the metallic zinc became 
reduced from the ore and passed into the alloy. I have else- 
where expressed the view that brass, which was common 
enough in Roman time, was not much used in this country 
until my namesake, William Austen, in 1460, made the 
magnificent monument in brass which covers the greatness of 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 

Of all the bronze castings I have seen, two stand out in my 
memory as being specially impressive ; one of these is seven- 
teenth-century Italian work and the other modern Japanese. 


—— 
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The former of these is the large statue in the magnificent 
Medici chapel of the church of St. Lorenzo, Florence, of 
Ferdinand III. (1609), modelled by Gian da Bologna and cast 
by Pietro Tacca. Bologna’s character must have presented a 
marked contrast to that of Cellini, for contemporary accounts 
represent him as being “honest, disinterested, industrious, 
obliging and agreeable to all.” The statue is composed of 
different-coloured bronzes, probably lightly gilt in parts, and | 
the texture of the brocaded robes is wonderfully rendered, as is 
the fur cape. Thé statue in a second niche of Cosimo IV. 
(1620) was entirely by Pietro Tacca. The tints of the bronze | 
are quite fresh, and can hardly have been impaired by age. 

It seems to me that much Japanese work presents singular 
analogies to that of the Italian Renaissance, and the second of 
the two works for which I have claimed special admiration is, 
fortunately, in our own collection in the South Kensington 
Museum. It is the wonderful incense-holder with peacocks 
and pigeons in ordinary coloured bronze, exquisitely modelled, 
and the casting must have been effected by the method of cire 
pevdue, A brief description of the method of casting will be 
given subsequently. ‘This incense-holder is the work of 
Chokichi Kako, and it was exhibited in the Japanese section of | 
the Paris exhibition of 1878. Fifteen years have elapsed since 
then, a long period in the life of a Japanese ; but the same 
artist is again represented at Chicago, this time with an even 
more important work. He has designed a series of twelve 
falcons, birds which have long been held in bigh esteem in 
Japan. 
scope for all manner of dexterous experiments with the various | 
alloys and patinas in the use of which the Japanese have no | 
rivals. The birds have been produced by the cive perdue 
process, and coloured by pickling. Upon one tone of yellow | 
and green gold has been arrived at; another is in a brown 
alloy ; another in black shakudo glistens with wet ; while yet 
another is of unpolished silver. Few birds present such 
delicate gradations in greys and browns; but these tints are 
admirably caught, while each bird is depicted in some charac- | 
teristic attitude, which only lengthened study of the original 
has enabled the artist to convey. 

H. Morin has shown that the black patina of certain | 
Oriental bronzes is due to the presence of lead, and MM. 
Christofle and Bouilliet confirm this view, but state that the | 
patinas may be produced of a wide range of tint on pure | 
electrolytic copper by the use of suitable reagents, and although | 
they provokingly refrain from “ disclosing” what these reagents | 


The varieties of plumage have given the artist free | 


are, they say that the tint is due to two different molecular | 
states of cuprous oxide. | 

Now doubtless the artificial patina is, to a considerable | 
extent, more dependent on the nature of the pickling than on 
the composition of the copper alloy used, but it is nevertheless 
true that there are solutions which give a varied range of tints | 
if the compositions of the copper be altered but a little. 

It would, at first sight, appear to be useless in London to | 
think of composing bronze so as to give a pure patina. Take, 
for instance, one of our last-erected monuments—the equestrian 
statue of Lord Napier of Magdala, which is placed opposite 
the Guards Memorial in Waterloo Place. A few months ago 
the patina began to form, and iridescent tints vlayed over his 
features and unsightly rain stains ran down his horse ; now 
the layer is thickening and grey brown tint deepening, but | 
there is no velvety brown of oxide, or green and blue of 
carbonate. The soldier, field-glass in hand, is sternly looking 
away from the Athenzum and the learned societies, as if | 
conscious that, in the present state of the London atmosphere, 
he was beyond the aid of science, for science has clearly stated, 
that, so long as bituminous coal is burnt in open fireplaces, 
London must be smoky, and man and horse alike will soon be 
covered with the black pall of soot and sulphide of copper | 


which now enshrouds the unfortunate occupants of adjoining | 
pedestals, Franklin and Lord Clyde. 

In Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s monumental fountain, in memory of 
the late Lord Shaftesbury, which is placed at the Piccadilly 
end of Shaftesbury Avenue, an attempt has been made to 
enrich the composition by the sparing use of coloured patina 
among the marvellously beautiful details of the work, the 
metal itself nearly approaching, I believe, gun-metal in com- 
position. A winged aluminium figure, moreover, surmounts 
the structure, and the effect of weather upon it will be watched 
with great interest. But can nothing be done to preserve our 
statues in the atmosphere of London? Much, I am satisfied, 
may be Gone. When the metal has once obtained a coating of 
patina it should be carefully wiped, to remove extraneous 
deposits of soot. Look at the paws and flanks of the sphinxes 
which guard Cleopatra’s Needle on the Embankment. In the 
evenings they form a centre of attraction for the London 
children, and the more adventurous clamber over the beasts 
and slide down their haunches, the dark patina of which has 
become beautifully polished, although there does not appear 
to be any wear of the finer details of the modelling. 
When Trafalgar Square was more used as a meeting-place | 
than it is now, and when the base of Nelson’s column served 


| son’s fond parents. 


as a rostrum, the paws of the lions were beautiful in their 
lustrous polish over the dark patina; and in several London 
decorative works in bronze unexpected patches of polished 
patina are to be seen which owe their lustre to the fact that 
they form a convenient rest to some lounging /adbztué of the 
spot. The polish on the lions in Trafalgar Square and on the 
sphinxes of the Embankment afford the best indications of what. 
might be done by careful wiping, and deserve attention as 


| examples of the unconscious services to art which have been 


rendered by the agitator and the “arab.” 


THE TRAINING OF AN ENGINEER~ 


N calling attention to the proper training which an engineer 
should undergo, we must first consider the raw material we 
have to start with. The general notion as togthe most suitable 
substance out of which a being who delights in getting as dirty 
as possible, who rejoices in wonderful arrangements the only 


| immediate aim of which from an outside point of view is the 
| production of curious noises and a general whirl, withal a 


certain rhythmical repetition of movements apparently aimless ;. 
the general notion, I say, is a youth who devotes his energies. 
and other people’s property in the way of canisters and other 
articles which can be turned into the similitude of boilers or 
other parts of a machine, and which do not properly fulfil their 
destiny unless they blow up or gyrate in directions entirely un- 


| expected, to the mingled fear and pride of the embryo Steven- 


There is no doubt that the honourable: 
society of tinkers, if such exist, ought to have emblazoned on 
their escutcheon the tale of James Watt and the tea-kettle, as 


| being, through its juvenile imitators, a source of constant 


revenue to them in putting to rights the voiceless victims of 
similar experiments. Those who take this view forget that 
this craving after some new thing denotes a trait which is 


-useful only in a small part of a wide science, and it would be 
| difficult to say what combination of characteristics make the 


most suitable ground on which to erect one edifice of ap 
engineer. The science is so wide that there is as much room 
for those who have not got what is called the “scheming ~ 
faculty as for those who have ; and the skill to be displayed in 
carrying through work economically and well is as great as, 
though different from, that shown in the original conception of 
it. So that no one need be discouraged for the want of any 
one faculty or another, except that the want of which has made 


| failures of many mighty intellects—I mean that of hard work. 


Ordinarily our raw material sees light, in an, engineering 


| sense, as an apprentice in some works being apprenticed to 


some branch or other of the trade. The routine he goes 
through is practically familiar to all of you, and needs no 
detailed description on my part. The disadvantages he labours 
under are that as a rulehe only sees one particular department, 


| and in a modern repetition shop not much more than one 


article. He sees that articles are made in such and such a way,. 
but cften has not a glimmering of the reason why. These 


| circumstances are liable to induce a very narrow view of the 


subject, and nothing is more fatal to his subsequent progress 
than a narrow mind. On the other hand, he learns the neces- 
sity of punctuality and application to his work, and in these 
days can, by means of the evening classes open to him, and 


| the books to which, by means of societies like our own 


and similar agencies, he has access, to a large extent 
nullify the evil, narrowing tendency referred to. Then 
he learns—or should do—to do one thing really well, 
and personally I would much prefer a man _ who: could 
truthfully say this than one who has a smattering of a lot 
of things. The modification of this system, by which one 


| subject enters under the head of a premium apprentice or 
| pupil, is one that is a constant source of discussion—which is 


not unfrequently started to life by the action of some of those 
thus designated. The advantages that are associated with this. 
system are in the main that the pupil has the opportunity of 
studying various branches of the subject, and information is 
more freely given to him, as it is understood that he is there for 


| the express purpose of learning. On the other hand, there ap- 


pears to be a sort of tradition—or there was in my time—that 
it was not advisable to appear before breakfast too often lest 
the foreman should suffer from a severe shock to his nerves. 
This habit causes the pupil much more loss than he imagines, 
as no one will put a pupil into a good machine or give him a 
good job, as it is: termed, when the chances are against the 
pupil appearing in reasonable time next day, and there is a 
great danger that in acquiring an insight into many departments 
only a superficial knowledge is gained of any of them, I am 
afraid that as a class they suffer a good deal under the old 
adage, “ Give a dog a bad name and hang him,” but there isno 
doubt that great opportunity is given them to learn, and this. 
is as much as can be done in a works not carried on for the 
purposes of education. 


* A paper read by Mr, C. Hy Scott, C.E., before the Gloucester=: 
shire Engineering Society. 
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This ‘brings us, in natural sequence, to .a consideration of 
he training given in a technical school or college. The course 
generally consists of a series of lectures on engineering and 
Subjects more or less allied to it, in combination with more or 
ess practical work carried on in the workshop attached to the 
school. The great advantages are tuition by men who have 
made tuition—which is in itself an art—a study, and who 
are thoroughly conversant with the subjects they deal 
with. And in addition the pupils have the advantage of 
being able to investigate the rules and theories taught them by 
means of models, which are a great aid in impressing these 
rules on the mind, so that the use of them is more than a mere 
effort of memory. The disadvantages are that the pupil is often 
not sufficiently advanced to intelligently comprehend much 
that is taught him, and which he would have understood had he 
been through the shops of an ordinary engineering establish- 
ment, and that everything is often carried on in an extremely 
unbusinesslike and uncommercial way—the amount of time 
spent in doing anything not being considered of any import- 
ance. This is especially evident in the manner in which 
drawing is often taught. Combined and allied with this 
tendency is that to take an academic view of everything—that 
is to say, that the pupil gets into the way of looking at every- 
thing through the spectacles of a professor—regarding a 
machine as a machine only, not as something constructed with 
a view of doing work in such a way that the possession of the 
machine is an advantage to the user. Beyond these regular 
routines, by which our raw material is put into shape, to 
become an engineer there are numerous by-paths by which 
many, amongst them some of our most distinguished engineers, 
arrive at the same end. 

Supposing, to take an ideal case in which the period at 
which our engineer begins to earn his own living is not a 
matter of primary importance—supposing I were asked what 
was the best course of training to adopt, I should advise 
sending our tyro to an ordinary works—not a specialist shop, 
but a general shop—from seventeen till twenty-one. I am 
assuming that he has had a good education to start with, with 
special attention to mathematical subjects. After this give him 
two years in a good technical college, where he would learn 
more in these two years, or acquire more useful knowledge, 
than he would have done in five without the preliminary shop 
training, as his capacity for assimilating the wheat there is in 
the lectures means for rejecting the chaff, and also his 
appreciation of the experiments with models would be incom- 
parably greater than without this preliminary shop practice. 
Of course there are very few who find it possible to set 
about training themselves as engineers in such a methodical 
way as that I have just sketched, and it undoubtedly will always 
be the case that the majority will start without the advantages 
of such a course for their preliminary training. There is, how- 
éver, nocloud without its silver lining, and it is an open question 
whether in the future, as in the past, some of the greatest en- 
gineering feats will not be accomplished by those whose natural 
Zifts, assisted by that strength of character which arises from 
the very fact of having had to depend on themselves from the 
beginning, will enable them to successfully battle with the 
difficulties which arise. 

After all, the training of which I have been speaking is only 
the preliminary one, or the preparation for the real training. 
This begins when a man is dependent on his own resources, 
when he feels that something which has got to be done depends 
on him, and him alone, for the doing of it, and continues as 
long as he is engaged in the practice of engineering—a science 
of which I believe the great attraction is that the more you do 
in it the more there seems to be that you ought to know and do 
mot, and you wonder whether there is any end to it. It rests 
with all of us, who are all scholars, though of different stages, 
in the great school of engineering, to face our different difficul- 
ties and assist others to face theirs, thus doing our share, how- 
€yer small, in the advancement of that science which is dear to 
our hearts, and, with it, that of the world at large. 


CHALDEAN BUILDING. 


N Monday Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen gave a lecture at 
University College on architecture and city building in 
Chaldea. The nature of the country—a long stretch of low 
alluvial deposit, unbroken by hills and void of quarries from 
which to obtain stones—naturally exercised, he said, con- 
siderable influence on the development of Chaldean architec- 
ture. Unlike the ruins in Egypt with vast columned halls, the 
| Palaces and temples of Chaldea must have impressed the visitor 
| by their plain and massive construction. The fine deposits of 
brick-making clay amply compensated for the want of stone. 
At a very early date brick-making must have begun, for the 
Most ancient inscriptions we had were on bricks. There was a 
Special god of bricks, and also a month called “the month of 
brick-making,” the month Sivan (May-June), when the annual 
inundation had disappeared and the bricks could be made from the 


clay beds.and baked in the sun, The god of bricks was associated 
with the god of work, and usually presided over the construction of 
public buildings. Religious ceremonies marked the commence- 
ment of an edifice, the foundation-stone being laid with great 
care, The augur selected a holy day in a holy month, sacrifices 
were offered, and the stone was anointed with oil and wine and 
honey. In the large inscription of Gudea (x.c. 2800) the king 
described how all the witches and magicians were first removed 
from the city, so that no evil charm might be put on the build- 
ing. The palace of Gudea, the oldest in the world, had been 
carefully explored by the French expedition, and was found to 
have been built of very massive material with walls 18: feet or 
20 feet thick. As it had resisted time, we could gain a fair 
knowledge of its construction. Its plan was simple, the entrance 
being by a broad gateway leading into a central quadrangle, 
the gateway being flanked by curious guard-rooms—long, 
narrow penetrating chambers far into the wall, and evidently 
intended as shelters from the hot weather of South Chaldea. 
Round the central quadrangle were grouped the principal build- 
ings, on the one side being offices and storehouses, on the other 
the royal apartments, which were divided into two portions, public 
rooms and» thé women’s quarter. This plan was afterwards 
followed in the Assyrian palaces, and, indeed, in all Oriental 
palaces up to the present day. In the extreme eastern angle 
was a large stage-tower, at the foot of which was a temple 
dedicated to the patron god of the king. Such a temple was 
found in almost all the Babylonian edifices which had been 
explored, and resembled the private mosque in Mohammedan 
palaces. Mr. Boscawen next gave an account of two remark- 
able constructions recently discovered. In front of the temple 
of Tel-lo were the bases of two massive columns about 7 feet 
in diameter, formed of four column elements joined together. 
The way in which the bricks were bonded, and the ingenious 
manner in which the circular form had been obtained, were 
most remarkable ; and the lecturer thought the workmen were 
seeking to imitate what they had seen in stone, especially when 
the decidedly Egyptian influence in the statues of Gudea is 
recollected, The lecturer concluded by giving translations of 
some early inscriptions, showing the order in which the dif- 
ferent buildings in a city were constructed. 


ST. ANDREW’S FREE CHURCH, AYR. 


HE new church erected at Park Circus by the St. Andrew’s 
Free Church congregation has been opened. The build- 
ing, which has been in course of erection for over twelve 
months, has an excellent site at the head of Park Circus. The 
style of architecture is Gothic, of the Late Decorated period, 
and Scottish features of that period have been freely used in 
the detail. The main gable, which fronts the Circus, has three 
small windows, with cusped and traceried heads in the lower 
part, and over these a very large and elaborate window of 
seventeen compartments, with richly-moulded tracery, occupies 
nearly the whole gable. The upper part is enriched with 
a cusped panelling, of which a moulded niche forms the 
central feature, the apex terminating with a floriated cross. The 
gable is flanked with broad buttresses, which terminate in 
carved pinnacles. At one side is an octagonal turret staircase, 
which is richly panelled and moulded in the upper stage, and 
has at the ground stage a projected doorway with moulded 
arched head. At the other side is the massive tower and spire, 
which forms a conspicuous feature in the district. At the base 
of the tower is a projected porch, forming the main entrance, and 
having a deeply-moulded doorway arch springing from slender 
shafts. The tower is flanked with double buttresses at each 
corner, which are carried up with moulded intakes to the tower 
parapet, where they finish in conical pinnacles with carved 
crockets and finials. The tower is divided into three main 
stages, the lower having an arcading of alternate panels and 
windows, the second broken only by four small arrowlets, and 
the belfry stage having on each face two double mullioned 
windows with richly-moulded ingoings and traceried heads 
Above the moulded parapet a slender spire rises to a height of 
150 feet, enriched near the top with several rings of carved 
crockets, and terminating with a finial cross in wrought-iron: 
The side and back elevations are treated in keeping with the 
front, but simpler in detail, the range of upper windows being 
each in four lights, with traceried heads, and a three-light 
window occupies the gable of the organ-chamber behind the 
pulpit. 

The church is planned internally into nave and side aisles, 
and has galleries at the sides and end. The galleries are 
carried on corbels projecting from moulded stone columns, 
which divide the interior into three bays on each side, and a 
novel effect is given by projecting the side galleries between 
the columns in each bay in oriel form, thus avoiding the usual 
stiff lines of a gallery front, and allowing the piers to be carried 
up unbroken to the moulded stone arches carrying the roof. 
The ceiling is very lofty, and the principal couples are all 
shown, and have ornamental infillings between the struts, 
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Behind the pulpit the organ-chamber’ is recessed with a | 
moulded stone arch rising from clustered columns, and a very | 


richly-finished’ wood screen of open tracery is carried ‘across 
the opening from each side of the pulpit. The pulpit wood- 
work is similar in character, and’ a low screen of cusped 
woodwork encloses the choir space in front. : 
very open and comfortable in form, and all fitted with 
such minor conveniences as book-shelves, hat-racks and 
umbrella-stands. A simple temporary scheme of decoration 
has been meantime carried out with soft lemon-yellow tones and 
plain-coloured bands on the upper walls, a richer and darker 
shade with simple ornamental bands on lower walls, and the 
seating and wall-linings have been stained to a soft green tint, 
with gallery-front, pulpit and screen in grey 
All the windows, of leaded quarries in cathedral-glass of mixed 
tints, have simple coloured borders enriched with roundels at 
intervals, and the gas-lighting is by corone and brackets of 
quaint design in wrought-iron and copper. Heating, ventilat- 
ing and acoustics have all been satisfactorily provided for, and 
the accessory accommodation of vestry, ladies’-room and cloak- 
rooms is complete and ample. 

The church is from the designs and under the superintend- 


oak of lighter tone. | 


15 feet by 29 feet, approached through the organ-chamber, are 
divided by a panelled screen into choir and clergy vestry, and 
are fitted up with surplice presses and’ cupboards. The 
wrought-iron hinges and latches to the doors are the work 


| of Messrs. Hart, Peard & Co, of Wych Street, Strand. 
The seating is | 


Messrs. John Bottrill & Son, of Reading, were the contractors 
for the building, which has been erected fromthe designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. S. Gambier-Parry, architect, 
Mr. J. Handley being the clerk of works. 


GENERAL. 


The Governors of the North London Polytechnic In- 
stitute have accepted the design for their new building in the 
Holloway Road submitted by Mr. Charles Bell, F.R.1.B.A., of 
3 Salters’ Hall Court, E.C. Six architects of repute were invited 
to compete. 

The Sub-Committee of the proposed Universal Exhibition 
of 1900 in Paris, that were appointed to discuss the question 


| of the site, have decided in favour of the Champ de Mars, with 
an extension across the Seine up to the Palace of Industry in 


ence of Mr. John B. Wilson, Glasgow, whose plan was selected | 


in limited competition. factor. 
executed by the following contractors :—Ferguson & Sinclair, 
Glasgow, mason; J. & D. Meikle, Ayr, wright; J. Leggatt 


The works have been satisfactorily | 


& Son, Ayr, plaster; Drinnan & Murphy, Ayr, slater, plumber | 


and gasfitting; A. & H. Gilchrist, Kilmarnock, glazier and 
painter ; 
Glasgow, gates and railings ; 
holstery, with Mr. R. B. Dalzell as clerk of works. The total 
number of sittings is 760, and the cost, inclusive of tower and 
spire, will be about 5,500/. 


NEW YORK ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. 
arte ninth annual exhibition of the Architectural League 
will open at the American Fine Arts Society building on 
Monday, December 18, and close on Tuesday, January 9, 1894. 
Drawings will be received from Wednesday, December 6, to 
Tuesday, December 12, inclusive. 

The League will collect and return free of charge to 


exhibitors in. New York, Philadelphia and Boston all designs | one of the four which form part of the Albert Memorial, Hyde 


that have been properly entered. All others must be delivered 
prepaid at the building. The display will include besides the 
usual architectural and other designs and sketches completed 
work in stone, wood, bronze, wrought-iron, mosaic and stuffs. 

The subject for the seventh annual competition for the gold 
and silver medals of the League, the competitors being residents 
of the United States, will be ‘A Village Church in the Colonial 
Style.” Mr. William B. Tuthill is chairman of the sub- 
committee on architecture, and Mr. Charles I. Berg is the 
League’s secretary. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Tylehurst St. George, Reading. — The new chancel in 


Boyd & Son, Paisley, heating ; Murdoch & Cameron, | 
and Wilson & Co., Ayr, up- | 


the Champs Elysées, which was erected for the exhibition of 
1855. 

Application has been made to the Board of Trade for a 
license, under the Companies Act, directing an Association 
about to be formed under the name of the Royal Architectural 
Museum and Westminster School of Art to be registered with 
limited liability, without the addition of the work “ Limited ” to 
its name. 

M. Delaborde, on Saturday last, read a paper on the life 
and works of the late M. Henriquel-Dupont, who engraved the 
great plates of Zhe Hemicycle, after Paul Delaroche, repro- 


| duced in The Architect. 


Mr. Ruskin has been constituted an Honorary Doctor of 


| Civil Law of the University of Oxford, and it will, moreover, 


not be necessary for him to go through the usual formalities 
connected with the dignity. 

M. Galland has been awarded the commission for the 
stained-glass windows illustrative of the life of Jeanne d’Arc 
which are to be placed in the cathedral of Orleans. 

Sir Henry Doulton has presented the city of Chicago with 
the immense terra-cotta group America (a full-size replica of 


Park) that stood in front of the English Commission in the 
exhibition grounds. The group is worth about 6,00c/. 

The Duke of Sutherland offered to give a site for municipal 
buildings in Longton, but it was declared to be unsuitable by 
mining experts. The Town Council then requested that the 
land should be made over for a playground, but the Duke has 
declined the proposal. 

The Earl of Carlisle has presented for the collections in 


| Tullie House (the Carlisle Museum) the relief in gesso duro 


this church has been consecrated. The nave and north aisle | 
were built in 1885, and the recent additions towards the com- 


pletion of the church include the chancel, organ-chamber and 
vestries, with heating chamber. These are built almost entirely 
of local red bricks, with a few red Forest of Dean stone-dress- 
ings internally and Box ground stone externally. The 
chancel, which has an apsidal termination, is 20 feet in width 
and 34 feet long, giving accommodation for a choir of fourteen 
boys and twelve men, in addition to seats and desks for the 
clergy on the north and south sides. The chancel floors, paved 


with tiles from Messrs. Godwin’s works at Lugwardine, near | 


Hereford, are raised in all seven steps from the nave, the choir 
floor being three steps above the nave, the altar resting on the 
seventh step. The temporary choir stalls are of pitch-pine, 
and are the pattern of bench with which it is proposed even- 
tually to seat the church. The chancel is lighted by five large 


_commission of the peace for that city. 


representing the Battle of Flodden Field. It was designed by 
Mr. Burne-Jones and modelled by the late Sir Edgar Boehm. 
Messrs. H. T. Gradon & W. Fox, of Durham, have been 
appointed architects for the alterations and additions at the 
local workhouse infirmary. 
Sir H. E. Maxwell, Bart., M.P., will deliver an address at 
the opening meeting of the session of the Glasgow Archzolo- 


| gical Society. 


Tne Callander and Trossachs Hydropathic. Establish- 
ment, near Callander, was destroyed by fire on Tuesday. It 


"was opened in 1882, and cost about 40,000/. 


Mr. Silvanus Trevail, architect, who represents the 
eastern division of the city of Truro in the County Council 


_ for Cornwall, and who is the chairman of the County Sanitary 


Committee, has just been placed by the Lord Chancellor on the 
Truro’s charter of 


_ incorporation dates from 1132. 


lancet windows in the side of the apse; on the north side of | 


the chancel a wide brick arch opens into the organ-chamber, 
and the corresponding arch on the south side of the chancel, at 
present bricked up with a temporary wall, is intended eventually 
to open into a side chapel, which will also be approached by an 
archway at the east end of the future south aisle. The chancel 


roof is of pitch pine, boarded and divided into panels between | 


the large curved principal ribs with smaller moulded ribs. 
One of Messrs. Baird & Thompson’s “ olus” ventilators is 


fixed in the roof, the inlets being placed at various points in the | 
building. The chancel is divided from the nave by a dwarf | 


wall of Forest of Dean stone, surmounted by a wrought-iron 
chancel screen with gates. The ironwork is by Mr. Thomas 
Elsley, of Great Portland Street, London, from designs by Mr S: 
Gambier-Parry ; the brasswork by Messrs. Hart, Peard & Co. 
The organ-chamber, 12 feet by 17 feet, has an archway opening 
on to the north aisle, as well as into the chancel. The vestries, 


The Late Mr. D. E. Outram has bequeathed 5,000/. to the 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts. 

The Royal Meteorological Society have changed the 
hour of their meetings, which for the future will commence at 
8 P.M, beginning with the forthcoming meeting on the 15th inst. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers will hold a meeting 
onthe 14th inst., when the president, Mr. Alfred Giles, will 
deliver an address and distribute the prizes won in the last 
session. 

an Assembly of the Royal Society of British Artists has 


| been held this week, at which the following gentlemen were 


elected members :—Mr. A. S. Edward, Mr. Fred. Millard, Mr. 
S. Maschamp, Mr. B. Priestman and Mr. Terrick Williams. 

Mr. William Owen, of Manchester, has been successful in 
the limited competition for the cemetery chapels to be erected 
at Hale, near Altrincham. The working drawings are in 
preparation. 

‘A Marble Statue of the late Sir Richard Owen, by Mr. 
Brock, R.A., is to be placed in the central hall of the Naturah 
History Museum. 
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Ir is not often a town councillor is found who can demon- 
strate a feasible method of overcoming an engineering 
difficulty, but that feat has been accomplished in Glasgow. 
As we have already stated, it was proposed several months 
ago to erect a new bridge in place of the Jamaica Bridge | 
which TELFORD designed. The tenders for the work 
scared the Corporation. Mr. Mason, a councillor, pro- 
posed that the bridge should be taken down and recon- | 
structed, the width being increased to 80 feet, and the piers 


supported by brick cylinders founded on the rocky bed of 
the Clyde. The engineers who prepared the plans of the | 
proposed bridge have had the courage to support Mr. 
Mason’s project, and on Monday it was adopted. It is | 
expected that the work will not cost more than 80,000/. | 
An entirely new bridge could not be constructed of Scotch 
granite for less than 220,000/. The existing bridge is too 
narrow to accommodate the traffic, and the foundations 
have become unsteady; both defects will be remedied by 
the proposed works. 


TuE Dublin Corporation have decided to apply for an | 
order from the Local Government Board authorising them 
to utilise the water of a mountain lake called Lough Dan 
as an additional supply for the city. They have been 
advised that it is unnecessary to obtain an Act of Parlia- | 
ment, although the works will cost about 120,000/. That 
an extra catchment basin is called for is phenomenal, and it 
might be supposed that the Irish climate is undergoing a 
change. The Vartry supply on which Dublin has depended 
during thirty years used to be in excess of the consumed 
quantity. It not only was equal to the increased use of 
water in the city, but it provided a supply for several 
suburban towns. This year there is a stoppage rather than 
a diminution of the supply, and although during October 
and November there have been many wet days, the: reser- 
voirs remain in an empty state. The case should be taken 
as a warning elsewhere, for after the experience in Dublin 
it would be unwise in any district to adopt a source which is 
not greatly in excess of the ordinary requirements. 


THE judgment which has been given in Stroup wv. The 
Wandsworth District Board of Works will strengthen the | 
hands of local authorities in respect of cases which already | 
cause much inconvenience. Many owners of houses are 
aware that they can be called on to pay for roads which | 
were not always anticipated when. the buildings were com- | 
menced. The Metropolitan Management Act of 1890 | 
says:—‘‘Any vestry or district board may from time to time 
execute any necessary works of repair upon any part of any 
Carriage road within their district, which shall have been 
used for not less than six months for public traffic, and | 
which may not at the time of such repair have be- 
come repairable by them, and shall not by such 
repair prejudice their powers to apportion and re- 
cover the expenses of paving such road when _ it 
shall_be paved as a new street under the Metropolitan 
Management Acts; and the expenses of such repair | 
may, in the first instance, be paid by the vestry or district | 
board as the expenses of repairing other streets repairable 
by them, and shall, as soon as may be thereafter, be ap- 
portioned upon and recovered from the owner of the houses 
and land abutting on the road.” The plaintiff doubted 
whether a Board should be taken as the sole judges of what 
Was necessary, and accordingly refused to pay a sum of 26/. 
which was charged against him for a road adjoining his 
house. The case came before a magistrate, and although 
he thought there was some hardship in it, he was compelled 
to decide in favour of the Board. The plaintiff appealed. 
Mr. Justice CHarLes, who heard the appeal along with | 
Mr. Justice WRIGHT, said it was the plaintiff’s contention | 
that the magistrate must be satisfied that the works 
charged for were necessary. “It is obvious,” said his | 
lordship, “that if this be the true view, it will render | 
it very difficult, if not impossible, for a local authority | 


to use the powers conferred by the Act, for in many 
cases their decision as to necessity would certainly be 
challenged by adjoining landowners, and protracted litiga- 
tion might arise. On the other hand, it is hard’ that a 
landowner should be bound to pay for repairs done on his 
own private land without his consent, and which he believes 
to be unnecessary, until the decision of a judicial tribunal 
on the question of necessity has been obtained. At the 
same time it must be remembered that the Legislature were 
dealing in this Act with a public body charged with import- 
ant public duties, and that there is no manifest injustice or 
absurdity involved in holding that to them is committed an 
absolute discretion in the matter, provided, of course, that 
they act dona fide and from no sinister or collateral motive; 
and, after some hesitation and an examination of the cases 
in which similar questions have been raised in other Acts 
of Parliament, I have come to the conclusion that this 
enactment constitutes the local authority the sole judge of 
the necessity of the repairs.” The appeal was therefore 
dismissed, but it is not unlikely that the case will turn up 
in another Court. 


THE difference between rebuilding and remodelling of 
houses on settled estates was suggested by a case heard 
before Mr. Justice NortH on Wednesday. Sir J. R. 
WALKER, who is tenant for life of an estate worth 
29,oco/. a year in Yorkshire, applied to the Court that his 
outlay on Sand Hutton Hall should be recouped to him 
by becoming a charge on the estate. According to his 
affidavit, Sir J. R.WaALKER said the mansion-house was small, 


| inconvenient and quite unsuited for himself and family. He 


had had it pulled down and rebuilt with modern improve- 
ments, and had expended more than 20,000/. on the. work. 
The arrangement proposed was, under the powers of the 
Settled Lands Act, to have a sum allowed, not exceeding 
one-half of the annual rental of the land, to be applied in re- 
paying the outlay. The tenant for life in remainder opposed 
the application on the ground that as all of the old house was 
not pulled down it could not be said to have been rebuilt, 
but was instead remodelled and improved by structural 
alterations. Mr. Justice NortuH thought that the whole 
expenditure might be allowed, as there had, in his opinion, 
been a rebuilding within the meaning of the Act. 


Mr. A. B. PitE read a paper at the meeting of the 
Architectural Association on Friday evening. He is a 
fluent speaker and one whose meaning when speaking on 


| the spur of the moment is easy to be understood. When 
| expressing himself with pen and ink his ideas are not so 


easily followed. What Mr. Pir— recommends and what he 
condemns in his paper are likely to be misunderstood. The 
speakers who congratulated Mr, PirE by moving and support- 
ing a vote of thanks to him were somewhat at a loss how to 
make their remarks take the form of a discussion. One point 
that was recognised was that there was a tone of pessimism 
about the address, which fact was not warranted when we 
examine many modern buildings. It would be absurd for 
anyone putting up to be an architect to ignore the work of 
the past, or be unacquainted with archeology. ‘These are 
means to an end; but to shut the eye to the past and the 
present, if it result in originality, will not result in architec- 
ture, for absurdities and incongruities will not be spoken of 
in the future as a style. 


AN inquiry was opened in Arundel on Wednesday by 
Mr. Horpwoop, of the Board of Trade, which is of a rather 
novel character. The waterway known as the River Arun 
Navigation, by means of which there is communication 
between London and Portsmouth, having ceased to be 
profitable, has been disused. Accordingly, three of the 
proprietors have sought authority from the Board of Trade 
to abandon the canal. *It is proposed to run off the water 
and fill up the waterway. But the change will be often 
disadvantageous for the adjoining lands, and _ for 
that reason there is opposition to the scheme. ° At 
the present time the neglected canal is not a pleasant 
sight, but as land can be obtained at a cheap rate, there 


| will not be much profit derived from the strip of new 


ground which will be obtained by filling the canal. The 
operation will be costly. 
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“* HE collecting and comparison of statistics is not a 

* work which is always appreciated, but there is no 
doubt it*has brought about a reform in hospital construc- | 
tion!’ Rows of figures for‘the time became more con- | 
vincing than formal eloquence, and as soon as it was | 
demonstrated that the chances of recovery were less favour- 
able-to patients in hospitals than elsewhere, there was 
enough of humanity left in the world after all the civilising 
processes to insist’ on safer buildings. The returns in 
question must now appear to represent a most amazing 
state’ of affairs. In an ordinary year it was found that in 
Paris hospitals there was one death among every TOE || 
patients in the Hétel Dieu, 1 in 862 in the Necker, 
1 in 863 in the Charité, and 1 in 8-92 in the 
Beaujon, while the average number of days in which a 
patient’s fate was determined was 26. At the same time, in 
the St. Antoine Hospital the average deaths were 1 in 
11°62, and in- the Cochin 1 in 11°90. But still more 
appalling was the revelation of the Maternité. In one of 
the least favourable of the arrondissements of Paris it was 
ascertained that there was one death out of 322 accouch- 
ments in appartements, while in the hospital the loss was 1 in 
rg. M. Lerort accumulated an immensity of statistics 
upon the subject, and after collecting them he came to the 
conclusion that, taking France as a whole, in domiciles the 
mortality in accouchments was 1 in 212, while in French 
hospitals the proportion was 1 in 29. In medicine it some- 
how requires long periods of time to discover the causes of 
extermination, and the medical societies might have been still 
discussing the statistics of the high death-rates if the Crimean 
and American wars had not proved that there was a possi- 
bility of recovery, however adverse might be the surround- 
ings, if the patients were not carried to an old-fashioned 
hospital. In Varna, when cholera was superadded to the 
ordinary afflictions of war, the death-rate in tents was 
26°45 per 100 ; but in the two hospitals of the place the 
death-rate was 60 per I00. 

The defects of hospitals arose from ignorance of the 
power of invisible things. As long ago as 1745 the dangers 
arising within the Paris hospitals were pointed out. In 
1777 a book was published in London by a French doctor 
on the “vices de l’air d’hépital,” and it was followed by a 
succession of similar works in all parts of Europe. But the | 
authors were supposed to be merely speculating, for 
science had not demonstrated that by a law of nature every 
collection of invalids must inevitably co-operate for mutual 
destruction. Up to 1856, when the Netley buildings were 
erected, the risks from unseen organisations were supposed | 
to be so insignificant that the preferred plan for a hospital 
in this country was “the corridor system, with rooms each | 
containing a limited number of sick, opening out of a | 
common corridor, arranged apparently with the object of 
facilitating the interchange of vitiated air.” | 

In the reform of hospitals Sir FrRancts GALTon has 
been prominent. He has had his adversaries among archi- 
tects as well as physicians, and we suppose, like most 
mortals, he has made mistakes. But, on the whole, he has 
been as good a representative of English common sense | 
when grappling with difficulties and prejudices as can be | 
found. He has reflected and observed over hospitals and | 
many other sanitary problems, and the knowledge he 
acquired has been imparted to the world. The volume on 
“Healthy Hospitals,” by Sir Francis GALTON, 1s the latest 
result of his studies, and it well deserves the consideration | 
of architects. Those among them who may not aspire to | 
design hospitals will find information in the pages which can 
be turned to account in buildings of various classes. 

As becomes an ex-Royal Engineer and an official | 
“Director of Public Works and Buildings,” Sir FRANCIS 
GaLTon, it must be said, does not approve of the efforts of | 
architects to spare patients from the depressing influences 
which hospitals of an official pattern, as well as the majority 
of Governmental buildings, exert on the minds of most men. 
He would apparently desire to see the hospitals, like the 
surgical instruments employed in them, as efficacious as is 
possible, but not attractive to the eyes of sufferers. He 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION.* | 


* Healthy Hospitals. Observations on Some Points Connected with | 


Lfospital Construction. By Sir Douglas Galton, Oxford: The | 
Clarendon Press, | 


| view of the position. 


says at the beginning of the book :—“ The tendency of the 
modern hospital architect is not to be content to accept the 


' dicta of. his: predecessor, but to endeavour always to 


improve upon former practice ; and a great development in 
new methods of hospital construction has been the 
result. This tendency has, however, the drawback that 
it has not invariably added to the hygienic perfection 
of the structure ; indeed, in some recent palatial build- 
ings it has been very detrimental, and has in every 
case added to the expense of hospital construction.” 
In his closing chapter he also raises his voice against 
palatialism and expresses the hope that, by means of his 


| book, “the erection of large, palatial hospitals in towns 


or other localities which are not suited to them will be 
discountenanced, and that the hospital architect, instead 
of seeking to erect a monument of his skill and taste in 


| architectural design, will be content to provide simple 


structures abundantly supplied with light and air, in which 
the interests of the patients and their recovery will be not 
alone the first but the only consideration.” Jt was not 
necessary for Sir Francis GALTON to announce his appoint- 
ments on the title page. The words we have quoted would 
sufficiently denote the ‘Director of Public Works and 
Buildings,” who, no doubt, is more proud than are his 
countrymen of the “simple structures abundantly supplied 
with light and air ” which are the testimony of his adminis- 
trative and constructive skill. We are not in favour 
of an unlimited outlay in making hospitals ornamental. 
If Sir Francis Gatton advocated that buildings 
of the class ought to be consumed after three, 
five or ten years’ duration, we should be inclined to support 
him. But whether the hospital is to be temporary or per- 
manent, we cannot see the advantage of a treatment which 
will suggest that all who enter are to abandon hope. It is 
felt that the mind has an influence on the body, and 
people who now endeavour to make wards cheerful by 
flowers, pictures, engravings, &c., are not likely to be 
deterred from incurring the small expense by which a 
pleasing building can be substituted for one that is grimly 
simple. With so many simple structures for the public 
service before their eyes, the people who pay for hospitals 
are more likely to be urged by Sir Francis GALToNn’s 
advice into extravagance. Fortunately he does not often 
deal with subjects on which his experience has not 
qualified him to dogmatise, and we gladly turn to the parts 
of the book which are most worthy of the author and subject. 

All habitations are places where inimical forces are in 
operation, and sanitation is the adoption of means to pre- 
vent or to minimise those effects which are most dangerous 
to living beings. In hospitals the forces are intensified 
according to circumstances which vary, and therefore the 
precautionary measures must be proportionate to them. Isit 
possible to reduce those measures to a sort of denomina- 


| tion? A physician would hesitate about a reply, but as 


becomes a soldier Sir FRancis GALTON takes a summary 
He considers that all the strategy 
for the defence of the inmates of a hospital against the 
multitudinous foes within and without may be comprised 
under the head of cleanliness. As he says :— 
Cleanliness—clean air, clean water, clean surroundings—and a 
fresh atmosphere everywhere are the true safeguards against ‘‘in- 
fection” ; segregation by ample floor and cubic space, ample ramparts 
of fresh atmosphere, rather than segregation by walls and divisions. 
You cannot lock in or lock out the infectious poison, You can air it 
out, diffuse it and clean it away. In order to facilitate the maintenance 
of healthy conditions in a hospital, the form of the building should be 


| such as to insure the provision and proper application of (1) Fresh air, 


with the necessary warmth and coolness; (2) ample light, including 
the penetration of sunlight to every part ; (3) purification of floors and 
walls; (4) means of personal cleanliness; (5) adequate beds and 
bedding maintained absolutely clean, and adequately prepared food. 
and drink ; (6) attendance. The constructional arrangements which 
bear on these various matters may be conveniently summed up under 
the following heads :—(1) The soil on which the hospital stands should 
be clean, that is to say, the soil should neither emit nor should it be 
exposed to any injurious emanations ; (2) the surrounding air should be 
pure, and there should be no appreciable difference in purity between 
the air inside and that outside the building ; (3) the pure air supplied 
to the wards, corridors and cffices should be capable of being warmed 
to any required extent ; (4) the water supplied for use should be pure, 
and after use it should be removed with its impurities to a distance 
from the hospital ; (5) perfect cleanliness should prevail within and 
around the building. 


The numerous ologists who find their subjects within 
hospitals may resent so comprehensive a treatment, which 
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abies 


substitutes scavenging for science, but for plain men it has | 
sages, 


advantages. Once let it be clearly understood that 
dangerous things are not to be modified, neutralised, or 
otherwise operated on in order to uphold the credit of 
science, but are to be mercilessly cast out, and the work of 
the architect becomes more definite. 
to be an auxiliary in genuine dynamic operations, and not 
merely something which only shelters, accommodates, and 
can be gazed on with pleasure. The ancient geometers 
were distressed at the proposal to introduce an idea of 
motion into their science, for it was in that way supposed to 
lose its immutable character. Great architecture has also 
a similar prejudice. But 
hospital design, and, humiliating as may be the fact, we 
cannot contest Sir FRANciIs GALTON’s assertion when he 
says :—“ It is quite certain that those hospitals in which the 
external architectural design had been the first care of the 
architect, and the free circulation 8 air a secondary con- 
sideration, have produced results in deaths and in diffic ulty 
of cure far exceeding those which take | 
when the architect has endeavoured, in a first instance, 
to arrange a plan which will secure free permeation of 
fresh air and an absence of dark corners as the normal con- 
dition of the building.” 

Air, of course, is 
which is found in rooms because nature is assumed to abhor 
a vacuum. It is an active enemy as well as a friend, and it 
operates in all directions, It is most to be feared when 
quiescent. It is coursing through the ground and works its 
way upwards. Characteristically, Sir Francis GALTON 
says, “‘ The particles of soil may be compared to a pile of 
shot with the interspaces, where the circumferences of the 
shot do not touch, filled with air.” As the ground air 
sometimes contains 50 per cent. of carbonic acid in excess 
of ground water, what to do with it is a serious considera- 
tion in hospital building. 


majority of dwellers in jerry-built villas. 
may move, the air takes tribute from whatever it touches. 
It may bring danger through the smallest chink in the walls 
of a hospital, and in return convey something worse else- 
where. For that reason the isolation of hospitals is recom- 
mended, as otherwise there is an increase of risk for 
those without the buildings as well as the inmates. 
insinuatory power of the air is suggested by the following 
extract :— 


The experiments of Shultze and Marke, and of C. Lang, of 
Munich, showed that with a brick wall of ordinary thickness, anda 
diffe ence of temperature of 35 deg. between that of the room and 
the outside air, very nearly 10 cubic feet of air passes through each 
square foot of wall surface, but the mortar on the walls was nearly 
equal to one-sixth of the cubic content of the wal], A wall of mud 
and plaster allowed a passage of 18 culic feet of air per hour per 
square foot of wall, with a difference of temperature of 20 deg. inside 
the room as compared with that cutside. ‘hese amounts would show 
that in the case of a closed barrack-room or h»spital-ward at night, 
with a high inside temperature as compared w th the temperature out- 
side, 300 or 400 cubic feet per uccupant per hour might easily pass in 
through brick and plaster walls. . An experiment made in New 
York by Mr. Putnam showed that with every meins taken to prevent 
porosity or cracks, the inflow through walls amounted to nearly 5,400 
cubic feet per hour in a room conta ning only a little over 3,000 cubic 
feet of air space, when the outside air was about 36 deg. Fahr., and 
that inside valid from 72 deg. to above go deg. Fahr. 


By the employment of glazed bricks laid in cement or 
polished Parian cement the walls can be rendered adequately 
impervious, and the problem of dealing with air is not com- 
plicated by irregular attacks. It is sufficiently onerous to 
control the volume of air that is indispensable. Sir FRANCIS 
GALTON explains the apparatus by which the air is admitted 
and ejected in the requisite quantities. He considers that— 


The openings for the admission of fresh air, whether warm or cole, 
should be placed at such a height that no person may receive the im- 
pression of a draught. The most favourable position appears to be 
from 6 to 9 or 10 feet from the floor, according to the height of 
the room, the air being directed upwards, The openings for the 
abstraction of the’air should, on the contrary, be placed generally in the 
side-wall 3 or 4 inches above the floor level, wih a upward slope at 
the back to prevent }odgment of dirt. There is also the necessity of 
absolute cleanliness being maintained in air flues; they are naturally 
receptacles of dust, which is deposited either from the outer air or from 
the air of the room. The dust in an inlet flue prevents any pure air 
from entering the ward. This is an evil, contingent on all concealed 
dark passages. Freedom from dirt can only be secured in air flues by 


That air can force its way | 
through beds of concrete will be acknowledged by the | 
However fast it | 


The | 


ylace in hospitals | 


exposure to ample daylight. Indeed, the active rays of light have been 
proved to be germicidal in the case of certain micro orgarisms and 


It is then perceived | 


Moreover, dune on dirt check the velocity of air in air pas 
General Morin found that the presence of a cobweb in a flue 
almost entirely checked the passage of air, 


The quantity of air that is necessary in hospitals and 


spores, 


| the readiest way of purifying and warming it are subjects 


which are discussed at length inthe volume. There can be 


nothing which is more efficacious towards enabling the 
hospital to become a curative power than the realisation of 
Sir Francis GaALTON’s views respecting air. On that 


account it is to be regretted that a plan for the burning of 


| infected ward air in which he took an interest was never 


motion must be accepted in | 


| admire the arrangement 
| advantage can be ‘secured in a rectangular ward by rounding 


carried out. 

According to the importance attached to eration and 
the means possessed for introducing and removing air will 
be the amount of space assigned to the patients. M. 
PoumMET, we believe, was the first to calculate the dimen- 
sions of a ward by assuming that the basis should be the 
cubic area required for a sufficient supply of air. He came 


| to the conclusion that a ward should have a height of at 


least 5 métres, or 16 feet 3 inches; that the width should 
be 9 or ro metres, the length tans on the number of 
beds and on the feasibility of supplying for every patient 
20 cube métres of air per hour. The following table will 
suggest to what extent the conclusions have been acopted 


not to be considered as ee in 1 Europe and prrericas 


Floor 


i: c Height of | Width of Lineal | Ss 
Name of Hospital. Ward. Ward. Bed Space. ye ae 
Feet. Feet. Sq. leet. 
Lialere 29 6 92 135°6 
Hotel Dieu *18 29°3 $4. | 325 
Menilmontant 7 279 7 | 107 
Johns Hopkins 16 288 Tay 104 
Leeds Infirmary 16°6 276 Tabs as | Key, 
Montpelier =. a al Wa eds 26°3 7 2h NOS 
Herbert hint eee rd 136 26 7'4 07 
St. George’s Union... 13 24 6 72 
Moabit, Berlin 139 22 6 6*2 | 69 
Hamburg 16‘11 28 8 EF iem ty Wye 
** First-floor wards + it centre. 


For economy of space, there is no form of ward which 
excels the rectangular ; but circular wards, which the late 
Professor JOHN MARSHALL was the earliest to recommend, 
have found some advocates, and they offer facilities for clinical 
instruction. Sir Francis GALYon does not, however, 
and he considers that as much 


the angles. Whatever p!an is adopted, he recommends the 
use of double windows, as wih them there is less heat 
transmitted. 

The old arrangement was to treat the wards as floors in 


| a dwelling-house or warehouse, and to pack as many as 


possible on the site. It is now recognised that it is better 
to impart a sort of independence to the wards. Hence we 
have the system of pavil ions, with more or less isolation of 
the wards in each of them. Jn that way the risk-of con- 
tagion becomes limited. Sir FRANcis GALTON lays down 
the following principles for the arrangement of pavilions :— 

I. There should be free circulati n of air around and between the 
pavilions. 

The space between the pavilions should be exposed to sunshine 
and the sunshine sheuld fall on the windows and walls. The arrange- 
ment by which sunshine will always fall to the largest extent oa the 
space between paviliors, and also be distributed most evenly over the 
wall sur ace, is obtained in this country by placing the pavilions on a 
north or south line or axis, because the slan’ing rays of the sun fall in 
the morning on the eastern aid in the evening on the western side. 
With en cast and west axis one side of each pvvilion and part of the 
area between the paviliors is sunless for most of the year ; this 
might possibly have advan‘ages fur a hospital in a southern climate, 
but in a hot clima'e just as much as ina cold climate, direct sunshine 
is necessary to promote heal hy condiions, A place from which 
sunshine is always excluded is never healthy. 

3. The distance between adjacent pavilions should not be less than 
twice the height of the pavilion, reckoned from the floors of the 
ground-floor ward to the eaves, if with a very sloping roof, or to half 
the height of the roof witha steep roof. This is the smallest width 
between pavilions which will prevent the wards from being gloomy in 
this climate. Where there is not a free movement of air round the 
buildings the distance should be increased, In the new wards of the 
Western Fever Hospital at Fulham, whilst the two-storey fever blocks 
are placed 70 feet apart, the diphtheria blocks are placed 112 feet from 
the fever blocks, 


The extracts we have printed will enable our readers to 
apprehend the character of Sir Francis GaAtton’s book. 
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It aims to express information, drawn from experience, 
which can be utilised in designing and building hospitals. 
Apart from its special purpose, it contains much which can 
be turned to account in all buildings where sanitation is not 
disregarded. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
IN ART. 


N Monday Mr. Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A., president R.S.B.A., 
gave a lecture to the Midland Institute, Birmingham, 

his subject being ‘ Shakespeare in Relation to his Contem- 
poraries in the Fine Arts.” The lecturer claimed, says the 
Birmingham Post, to come before his audience under special 
conditions, Critics, scholars, poets, historians, elocutionists, 
had interpreted Shakespeare in their different ways. He came 
only as an artist to say a few words that had never been said 
before about Shakespeare in relationto his contemporaries in 
art. What a picture the words conjured up, of the great poet 
surrounded by the great artists of his day, and the studios he 
visited, and the painters who were his companions, He was 
not sure that that mental vision would be realised, hut at any 


rate they would see he hoped something of Shakespeare him- | 


self, and something of the art—such as it was—of the 
Elizabethan period, Surely some such relationship ought to 
exist, for after all poetry, in its highest form, is art, and art 


in its highest form is poetry. The two are simply dialects of | 


the same language into which nature—which is God’s language 
—is being perpetually translated, so that if Shakespeare were 
the great master-singer they took him to be, it was inconceivable 
that he should not have left his mark upon the painters of his 
age. Contrasting the tremendous difference in aim between the 
ancient dramatists, beginning with A‘schylus, and the modern, 
beginning with Shakespeare, the lecturer quoted Professor 
Jebb’s description of the “ Eumenides,” and said that such a 
description he would include in the preface to an edition of 
Shakespeare if he were editing one. Inthe Greek dramatists 
we see, as Professor Jebb has pointed out, the celestial and the 
infernal gods working out one Jaw, a law above the gods 
themselves, ordaining that no offence against righteousness 
shall go unpunished. These were grand Jines on which to lay 
outa drama. Shakespeare did not. so plainly mark out this 
course ; nevertheless, principles as great as these underlay his 
works, latent rather than expressed. AZschylus was said to be 
the prophet, Sophocles the artist, and Euripides the realist of 
the drama. Shakespeare was all these. Orestes and Hamlet— 


each was the avenger of his father, each had the same problem | 


to face, but Shakespeare did not bring the gods upon the scene 
to solve it. The devotion of Cordelia was as beautiful and as 
complete as that of the Antigone of Sophocles, but she went 
alone to the sacrifice, without the support of the friendly 
chorus that encouraged and directed the steps of Antigone. 
Desdemona died at the hand of Othello as c 
died for Admetus, but there was no Heracles to wrestle 


Alcestis | 


and Sidney, and Drake and Frobisher. But where were the 
painters? There were none. In 1564—the year of Shakes- 
peare’s birth—Michel Angelo died, and that practically meant 
the close of the renaissance of art. Titian, indeed, lingered for 
a few years and Tintoretto a little longer still. But Raphael 
and Da Vinci, and Correggio and Holbein, and Albert Diirer 
had all laid down their palettes. Claude and Poussin, and Cuyp 
and Vandyke, Rembrandt, Murillo and Velasquez had not been 
born, so that, roughly speaking, during the boyhood and early 
manhood of Shakespeare there was not a single painter of the 
first rank living in the world. It was a little startling to say, 
but it was true, that Shakespeare never saw a landscape-paint- 
ing in his life. Was there anything more difficult for one to 
realise in the present day than that? While Bacon was writing 
his “ Novum Organum,” while Drake was sailing round the 
world, while Raleigh was dividing his time between flirting 
with Elizabeth and annexing new colonies to her crown, 
art in England was represented by a spurious mingling 
of Classic and Italian architecture, and painting was 
scarcely represented at all. From one point of view he 
should not have been far wrong if, instead of entitling his lec- 
ture “ Shakespeare in Relation to his Contemporaries in Art,” 
he had entitled it ‘Shakespeare in Relation to Mr. Inigo 
Jones.” This interregnum between the decadence of the elder 
schools and the rise of the modern was a marked characteristic 
of the age of Elizabeth and James I, not only in England but 
throughout the Continent. During Shakespeare’s life there 
was a succession of no less than nine Popes, but there was no 
great painter in Italy. In France there was the great Henry 
of Navarre, but the struggle between Catholics and Protestants 
was too great to leave any standing ground for the artist. In 
Germany. under an emperor whose name one always forgot— 


| —but it did not matter—Albert Diirer had given place to Hell- 


fire Brueghel, who painted devils, and everything seemed dark 
and hopeless. The gods who had inspired the Greeks were 
dead, the saints who had been the theme of Catholic art were 
looked at askance. What was left for the painter but nymphs, 


| in which he did not believe, with an occasional variation in the 


shape of a pretty Magdalen, which he did not respect? What 
| could the painter take for his motto better than the 
| old words, “ Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to- 


| Hall; 


morrow we die?” And then a strange thing happened. 
In the year 1600 a new play was entered at Stationers’ 
it was entitled a “ Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
That very year Claude Lorraine, the first landscape-painter, 
was born into the world on the banks of the Moselle. But 
Claude and Shakespeare could scarcely be called contem- 
poraries. Claude only took up his pencil as Shakespeare laid 
down his pen. Claude lived to see the work of Poussin, of 
Rembrandt, of Velasquez, but Shakespeare could never have 
seen the works of any of these. Who were Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries in art? Hehadnone. Accordingly, Shakespeare, 


| who knew so much about nature knew very little about art in 


with death for her and bring her back from the grave. | 


It was not that Shakespeare was less religious or less 
philosophical or less artistic than Aschylus or Sophocles 
or Euripides; it was that with Shakespeare religion, 
philosophy, art were but so many elements with which he 
dealt in picturing human life, and his true greatness, the 
splendour of his genius, might one say his divinity? lay alto- 
gether in his humanity. It was not with the actions of the 
gods that Shakespeare concerned himself, it was with the 
actions of men and women; and if fora moment this seemed 
to lessen the range of his work, this range was still on a 
colossal scale 
subtlety of differentiation, 


| as exhibited, for 
Rosalind and Imogen. 


instance, in 


against the other. 


to which he would draw attention, and the fact that we English- 
men count among our race one poet, at least, that stands side 
by side with the greatest. What he was going to say next 


would not be so generally anticipated, but it was not less true. | 


In art, as well as in poetry, England had stood side by side 
with Greece. When Shakespeare was born Westminster 
Abbey, Salisbury Cathedral, York Minster, Lincoln, Durham, 
Canterbury, Lichfield, Winchester and the rest already filled 


Tintern and Melrose and Lilleshall and Wenlock and 
Buildwas, and a score more of Gothic splendours that 
we should never see again. The architecture of the 
thirteenth century, known throughout the world as the 
Early English, held its own as surely as did the plays of 
Shakespeare with the best models of antiquity. If the 
author of “ Hamlet” was the equal of Sophocles, the architect 
of Westminster Abbey was the equal of Phidias. Here, then, 
we had a people great in poetry and great in art, with a court, 
of which it was enough to say it was the court of Elizabeth, and 
to name the names of Howard and Cecil and Raleigh, of Bacon 


: The lecturer did not make this com- | 
parison between Shakespeare and the classic drama to set one | 
It was the surpassing splendour of both | 


| and, perhaps, Spagnoletto. 
f | and that they had found out how Michel Angelo did it. 
the land with beauty, as we saw them to-day, to say nothing of | 


any form. His reference to it, as in the lovely statue scene 
in the “‘Winter’s Tale,” betrayed an ignorance of its history, 
its aim, its technique, that would be appalling but for the 
explanation the lecturer had given. But in that scene, too, 
they would observe how in everything relating to his own art 
the poet stood supreme—lord and master of the human heart. 
What, then, did it matter to us whether Giulio Romano was a 
sculptor? Who stayed to consider the aims and the limits of 
plastic art? That was not what Shakespeare was coining his 
heart into words to tell us.* It was Hermione hanging 
about the neck of Leontes ; it was Perdita kneeling for her 
mother’s blessing ; it was Paulina and Polixenes, happy in 


| the happiness of their friend; it was life, it was love, it was 
And there was not only the range but the | 


hope, it was reconciliation. Had Shakespeare no contemporaries 
in art? Why the world was full of them ; their names would be 
found in any dictionary of painters. Oh, yes, there were 
painters enough in Italy, as during the time of the Georges 
there were architects enough in England. There were the 


| Eclectics, led by Caracci, who had everything admirable but 


genius. Their aspirations were noble, but genius was not 
catching like the influenza or inherited like the gout. The 
Eclectics, followers of the great masters, had their followers 
too. Yes, and they had opponents, who called themselves 
naturalists, and of whom it was sufficient to name Caravaggio 
These men also knew the trick, 
And if 
Shakespeare had visited their studios no doubt he would have 


| talked nonsense about their pictures, as he did about “that rare 
| Italian master, Giulio Romano.” 


For the power of discerning 
what was true and beautiful in art was not necessarily a gift 
possessed by the poet. Shakespeare knew nothing of art, owed 
nothing to art, learned nothing from art. It was the exquisite 
sense of the loveliness of nature in her every aspect that marked 
Shakespeare as aconsummate artist. In his plays, though per- 
formed at one o’clock in the afternoon on a rude rush-strewn stage 
in the courtyard of an inn, were to be seen perpetually visions 
more lovely than any artificial aids could supply; visions of 
summer as in Ariel’s song, “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” of 


_ enclosures. 


| ashes, stones, soil, and much pottery and bones. 


| Pottery. Some pieces were peculiar in shape. 


_ holes for suspension like the Antiparos pots. 


| also very interesting. : 
| 18 128 degrees and a fraction from it ; so that the line from the | 
| €€ntre to the sun rising at mid-winter bisects the arc between 
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pale autumn, of winter sere, as in “Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind,” of spring, of sunrise in Juliet’s speech on the balcony, 
and so on in instances without number. As the Greeks had 


their Parthenon, the very crown and glory of Greek art, with | 


its frieze designed by Phidias, and representing the Pan- 
athenaic festival, so he was like to see a theatre in which 
Shakespearean plays should be performed, a theatre as free to 
the people as our cathedrals were free, where the rich should 
not be ashamed to sit side by side with the poor, and the poor 
should not be crowded out by the rich. Round such a theatre 
he should like to see a frieze telling the story of Shakespeare’s 
days. In conclusion, the lecturer quoted Browning’s descrip- 
tion of David playing before Saul, and how the minstrel, having 
at last struck a responsive chord in the royal breast, sang of 
life, of law, of God’s ultimate gift, love, so that the evil spirit 
departed, and Saul once more became the mighty king. He 
would tack a moral to his story. He would only say that the 
service that David rendered to Saul was the service that art 
rendered to a great nation. 


THE RUINS IN MASHONALAND. 


ieee of fresh ruins have been made by Mr. | 


Swan on his way up to Fort Victoria. Ina letter, which 
appears in the Geographical Fournal, he says :—“ July 13, 
1893.—At the Lotsani | found one set by the side of the road 


and about three-quarters of a mile from the drift, and about | 
Another set was nearer the | 


zoo yards from the Limpopo. 
Limpopo and the drift. Besides these I found several shape- 
less heaps of stones. I was delighted to see that they were of 
the Zimbabwe period, although the workmanship was not 
quite so good as at the great temple. The courses were fairly 
regular, and the battering back of each successive course and 
the rounding of the ends of the walls were very cleverly done. 
The walls were built on circular curves, and of the same 
gneissose granite as Zimbabwe. The doorways had places for 
stakes. I found that the length of the radius was equal to the 
diameter of the Lundi temple, or the circumference of the great 
tower I then proceeded to orientate the temple. The sun was 
nearly set 
to find that the sun descended nearly in a line with the main 
doorway. I then recollected that the winter solstice was only 
seventeen days past, and on allowing for the difference in the 
sun’s declination for that time, I found that a line from 
the centre of the arc through the middle of the doorway pointed 
exactly to the sun’s centre when it set at the winter solstice. 
The other ruin is also orientated to the setting sun. July 16, 
1893 —I found two ruins and several heaps of fallen stones 
on the left bank of the Lotsani River at its junction with the 
Limpopo, both built in the same style as Zimbabwe. Having 
Sut little time, I devoted myself entirely to the smaller of the 
two, and found that the sun, when setting at the winter solstice, 
would shine through the middle of one of the doorways on the 
‘centre of thearc. This, I fancy, places our theories regarding 
Orientation and geometrical construction beyond a doubt. 
August 7, 1893.—1 have really a splendid bagful of ruins. At 
the Lotsani there were two (which I have already described), 


in the Lipokole Hills two, near Semilali four, and one actually | 


within 300 yards of the messroom at Macloustie. I am going 
to see one on a ridge above the Makalanga village, up the 
Shashi, which you visited with Captain Nisbet. I also hear of 
one lot on the Impagi River, this making a dozen in all. I was 
able to fix the radii of two curves of the one at Macloustie, 
and of four curves near Semilali, and they are all constructed 
onthe Zimbabwe plan. 
fortresses, and are not built on the plans of the temples. The 
temples generally seem to consist of two curves only, and are 
in half-moon shape, and seem never to have been complete 
I have not been able to settle the orientation of 
any of them yet. I shall send plans later. Although all 
these temples are built of very rough stones, no good ones being 
obtainable, yet the curves are extremely well executed, and are 
generally true in their own length to within one or two 
inches. I made some excavations in a small tumulus at the 
$reat ruin near Semilali. The tumulus consisted of wood- 
I found the 
little sun images of terra-cotta, and some fragments of very fine 
One, not a very 
tine piece, had curious decorations on a concave part. Another 
Was a very curious nozzle of a jar, and another kad one of those 
I also got a frag- 


ment of an ivory bracelet (plain). September 5.—Near the 


_Msingwani River are seven lots of ruins, and of these at least 


three were by the Zimbabwe people. I measured the radii of 


| three curves here—17, 17, 27 and 27 feet respectively, and they 
| were laid off with wonderful accuracy. 


The ruin at the Lundi 


River, which we did not measure accurately on our way up, is 
One door is to the north, and the other 


The two on the Lipokole Hills are | t Mis I A 
| the voluminous works of the Padre Kircher, in which the most 


the doorways. If one could measure the circumference of this 
arc with sufficient accuracy, we could deduce the obliquity of 
the elliptic when the temple was built. I madean attempt, and 
arrived at about 2000 B.C.; but really it is impossible to 
measure with sufficient accuracy to arrive at anything definite 
by this method, although from it we may get useful corrobora- 
tive evidence. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AY the monthly meeting of this association a paper was read 

by Mr. George Hill on ‘‘ Architectural Problems,” Deal- 
ing with the subject in an historical manner, it was shown that 
in every age of architecture different problems had to be faced 
as new conditions presented themselves. The works of the 
Greeks, the Romans and the Medizvalists were alluded to as 


| instances of different modes of construction to suit varied 


I sat on the centre of the arc, and was delighted | 


requirements. It was for the architect of to-day to familiarise 
himself with these and to endeavour to work in the same spirit 
as his predecessors, so that he might be able to produce results 
both artistic and suitable. The architectural problems that 
were to be faced at present were principally connected with the 
designing of buildings for commercial purposes, notably in the 
treatment of shop tronts where a large window area is a 
desideratum. The lecturer thought that more might be made 
of iron construction in this respect, and advocated that it 
should be exposed, maintaining that very good results might be 
got by this means and quite in accordance with the require- 
ments. 


TESSERZA. 


Egyptian Obelisks and their Inscriptions. 


eee word obelisk is rather ignoble in its origin : oBeNos is 

Greek for a sfzt, and obeliscus is the diminutive. The 
form may probably have suggested the word to the Greeks, but 
the Egyptians had the thing itselt in use, for Diodorus Siculus, 
in describing an Egyptian dinner, mentions cauldrons and 
obelisks in which and on which immense joints cf meat were 
cooked. It must, however, be confessed that the obeliscus or 
little spit is of a most graceful form. It is a monolith, as 
everybody knows, of four equal sides, gradually tapering from 
the base and ending in a pyramidion, which is longer or shorter 
in proportion to the shaft. .t was a more poetical idea that 
likened it to aray of the sun, “ Radium imitetur gracilescens ” 
is the elegant expression of Ammianus Marcellinus. Its 
material was the warm red granite taken from the quarries of 


| Syene, in Upper Egypt, termed “ syenite” by mineralogists, 
| which differs trom our common granite in this, that it contains 


as the third constituent part hornblende instead of mica. This 
distinction, however, is not general, for sometimes the mica is 
seen in ancient obelisks. The characters engraven on all the 
tour sides of those monoliths remained a mystery until some 
sixty years ago, when the Rosetta stone first gave the key to 
open it. It seems clear that the ancient Romans knew little of 
the meaning of those characters. All that Pliny could tell us 
about them was that the hieroglyphic inscripticns are Egyptian 
letters, and that the large obelisks brought to Rome by 
Augustus had engraven upon them the meaning of nature 
according to the Egyptian philosophy. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who had studied the books of Hermapion, could tell us that 
the hieroglyphics contained the principles of ancient wisdom, 
and he says that single characters expressed nouns and verbs, 
and sometimes entire sentences. In modern times we have 


| fanciful interpretations are enveloped in thick coats of learning. 


Warburton’s lucubrations are mere theories made to square 


| with his views of certain passages of Scripture; but the 


learned Swede Zoega, profound in Coptical learning, saw as far 
into these masses of granite as any scientific eye could pene- 
trate before the last discoveries :—First, the Hierophantic, or 
sacerdotal characters, the science of painting ideas, or the 
sounds of a language. Here the Egyptian priests carried on a 
system of mystification by adopting conventional symbols 
understood only among themselves. It was not writing but 
signs, where the figure of a bird or an animal or some object 
stood for a word or a sentence, as Marcellinus intimates. Of 
this sort of hieroglyphics little is yet known. The second sort 
of hieroglyphics is called the Demotic, or language of the 
people—sometimes also called Enchorial, or the dialect of the 
country or province. Here the Egyptian characters are 
rendered into the popular language or Coptic, the ancient Jan- 
guage of the Egyptians. The Rosetta stone helped to make 
this discovery. ‘Lhe third sort of hieroglyphics is the Phonetic, 
that is, certain figures enclosed in ovals stand for letters which, 
when put together, form a word where vowels are mainly to be 
supplied, as for instance, kasrs for kaisaros, &c.—a mode of 
reading which puts one’s faith to some trials, but which, how- 
ever, is too clearly made out to dispute the principle. 
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Classification of Limes. 

Until within a very recent period it was held that ordinary 
limestones, when burnt in kilns, parted with their water of crys- 
tallisation and their carbonic acid, and were thus reduced 
to the state of an amorphous, spongy material, highly caustic, 
with a great avidity for water and of small specific gravity. 
No change has yet taken place in this part of the theory of 
limes ; nor have the principles enumerated by M. Vicat with 
respect to the influence of the various substances in combination 
with the lime in the natural limestones been materially shaken. 
The most competent authorities agree with M. Vicat in attri- 
buting the differences of the rapidity of setting of various ordi- 
nary limes to the presence, or the absence, of some of the dif- 
ferent forms of silica, alumina, magnesia, or iron; or in some 
cases to a mixture of them all. The chemical combination of 
silica and alumina with lime in the stone appears to exercise the 
greatest influence upon the hardening of the resulting limes ; 
or, in other words, the presence of the silicate of alumina in the 
limestone has been found to have so decided an influence upon 
the properties of the lime made from it, that the relative quali- 
ties of that salt ascertained to be in stone have been universally 
admitted as forming a convenient scale for judging of its value 
as a source of lime. Perfectly pure carbonate of limestones, 
such as the upper and middle chalk, and most of the marbles, 
yield in fact a pure caustic lime, whose properties are that it 
swells when mixed with water sometimes to 23 times its original 
volume, and that when in large masses it never hardens—within 
appreciable periods, at least. The presence of a small portion 
of the silicate of lime in the limestone (as in the case of the 
chalk marl) produces the following effects: firstly, that the 
caustic lime in slacking, or taking up water, does not swell to 
the same extent as pure caustic lime would do; secondly, that 
the resulting paste of lime, even when in large masses, will set 
within comparatively speaking short periods ; and thirdly, that 
it resists the solvent action of running water more satisfactorily 
than pure caustic lime would do; the latter indeed would be 
entirely removed if exposed to such a test for a sufficiently long 
period. A greater proportion of silicate of alumina increases 
the energy of the setting and hardening powers of the iime, as 
in the case of the blue lias limes ; and finally, when the propor- 
tions of the silicate exceed a certain point, the limestones in 
which they exist yield a class of materials called cements, which 
set without any marked increase of volume, and rapidly acquire 
a great degree of hardness and are insoluble in water. These 
various properties serve to classify the limes and cements ; for 
the former are called rich, or poor, according as they may or 
may not swell in slacking; and hydraulic, or non-hydraulic, 
as they may or may not resist the solvent action of water. The 
cements are all poor, and most of them are permanently 
hydraulic. It is found that so long as the limestone does not 
contain more than Io per cent. of foreign matters, the lime it 
yields is rich and non-hydraulic. When the foreign matters 
exceed Io per cent. the lime becomes more and more poor ; but 
if the foreign matters should consist of the silicate of alumina, 
or the silicate of magnesia, the hydraulicity increases in propor- 
tion to them. 

Sculpture in High Relief. 

The design for the class of high or alto-rilievo does not 
require the same treatment that would be desirable for com- 
positions in low or basso-rilievo. The projection of the parts 
may be given very nearly, if not quite, as they appear in nature, 
regard being had to the proper quantity of space that should 
be allowed for each figure, so that its shadow should not cover 
and conceal what happens to be near it. But the entire display 
of parts measurable by the eye, showing the proportions of the 
body and length of the extremities, is still to be preserved as 
much as possible, and all foreshortening to be avoided. When 
the work is to be placed at a considerable height and distance 
from the eye, great clearness and distinctness of parts are 
essential for its having its due effect, and where it is used in 
connection with large and rich architectural parts it is neces- 
sary on the sculptor’s part to insure his work, though it is here 
subordinate, having its due effect. Calculation as to the 
spectator’s point of view is necessary. Figures of great pro- 
jection, sometimes almost in the round, must, to have their due 
effect, be viewed from such a distance as that the eye may 
embrace the whole composition. Otherwise, the nearer the 
spectator stands under them, so much the more would certain 
parts appear foreshortened and be lost. The metopes of the 
Parthenon are excellent examples of the boldest character of 
this style of design. In them are combined all the qualities 
proper to this class of rilievo, while at the same time they are 
admirable for their general excellence. All are fine, but a few 
of them are of surpassing merit. They may be studied, and 


not only by younger artists, for expressive action, harmonious | 


composition, beautiful form, a large and grand style, and withal 
perfect execution. Without staying to speculate upon the 
feelings of pride and patriotism with which these expressive 
illustrations of heroic achievement would be contemplated by 
the impressible and sensitive Greek, who in these works recog- 
nised his country’s history, elevated and idealised by poetic 


treatment, we may, in a way, imagine the striking effect these 
rilievi must have had, sparkling, at defined and regular intervals, 
in that noble architectural monument which they helpedto 
decorate. The warm colour of the marble as it would appear 
brilliantly illuminated by the rays of an Athenian sun—the 
pronounced character of the sculptures, and their own bold 
relief still further heightened by the masses of cool shadow 
they would cast on their background, suggest to the fancy a 
picture that we, in our colder climate, could never thoroughly 
realise. 
Pit Floor, Covent Garden Theatre. 

In designing the construction of the floor to the pit, a ques- 
tion arose which determined its general character. With a 
view to render the theatre applicable to all possible purposes, 
it appeared to be an advantage to possess the power of raising 
or lowering the floor if required. On such occasions as public 
dinners, bals-masqués, &c., it is obvious that such a facility 
might prove very advantageous. It was accordingly resolved 
to support the floor on trussed timber beams, 2 feet 3 inches. 
deep, resting on cast-iron columns. These columns have split 
heads, resembling a musician’s tuning-fork. By the adoption 
of this form the trussed floor-beams can be lowered into the 
columns their own depth whenever required, a number of 
packing-pieces filling up the cavity in the top of the column if 
it be desired to retain the beams at any particular height. 
An instance of the convenience of being able to alter 
the position of the pit floor was shown soon after the opening 
of the house. From some misconception the stage had been 
fixed 9 inches too high, and the occupants of the front rows of 
stalls had an impaired view of the performers in consequence. 
During the recess the frent portion of the pit floor was raised 
g inches, s0 as to occupy its proper relative position to the 
stage, and the inconvenience was at once obviated. 


The First Christian Basilica. 

There is such a great variety of opinions in the various 
writers who have treated on this subject respecting the origin 
of the Christian basilica, that it is difficult to reconcile their 
jarring ideas on the origin of this peculiar feature of early 
Christian architecture. Quatremére de Quincy, differing from 
Uggeri de Caumont and many older writers, considers it 
impossible that the basilicas of the ancients should have been 
adopted as the churches of the early Christians ; still it is 
difficult altogether to reject the /vadztion of the name, and if 
the Christian church itself had not been a basilica of the 
pagans, there can hardly be a doubt that the convenience of 
the arrangement of the latter suggested a form adapted to the 
wants of the followers of the new religion. It is not to be 
supposed that the early Christians, who had been accustomed 
to celebrate the rites and ceremonies of their faith in quarries, 
catacombs, or caverns, could have appropriated to themselves 
the most sumptuous of the public buildings of the ancients, or 
have celebrated their worship in anything like the sacred 
basilicas of Rome, until the fostering protection of Constantine 
the Great gave them encouragement, and by the construction 
of the basilica of St. Peter’s afforded a becoming temple to the 
Christian world. It is evident that the hatred of the first 
Christians for anything connected with pagan worship should 
disincline them to adopt the form of the early temple of the 
heathen idolater. Besides which, the temples of the ancients 
were not calculated for the congregation of numerous wor- 
shippers: within the temple the lesser sacrifices alone were 
offered, and the priest and a few others only were inside, the 
great sacrifices being generally outside, and the people con- 
gregated on the exterior. But the Christian worship being 
probably of longer duration, a great part occupied in prayer 
and congregational worship, it was necessary to provide 
spacious covered places where the people could be less 
exposed to heat and rain, and able also to sit down. The 
arrangement for the worship of the new faith naturally sug- 
gested the adoption of the basilica, or court of justice of the 
ancients, as offering a great extent of accommodation for the 
people, combined with simplicity of plan and construction. 
Constantine, in 324 A.D., was the first to construct a Christian 
basilica worthy the new religion to which he had been con- 
verted. He chose the site of the circus of Caligula, one side of 
which he made use of as the foundation for the walls and 
columns of one side. It is said that the zealous neophyte bore 
on his imperial shoulders twelve basketfuls of earth, in honour 
of the twelve apostles, to fill up a portion that required 
elevation of soil. 


The Chiaroscuro of Interiors. 

In the production of grand effects chiaroscuro plays an im- 
portant part, for the quality of grandeur depends not only on 
largeness of dimensions, but on a proper treatment of lights 
and shadows. When the form of an apartment or hall is 
simple the impression of grandeur can perhaps only be 
produced by real size, but when the form is complex a 
new element of grandeur arises in the diversity and breadth 
of its light and dark parts. It is to this, far more than 
to any other cause, that we are to attribute the powerful 
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impression made on the mind by the interior of a Gothic 
cathedral. The burst of light from the transept breaking 
the monotony of the nave, the light on the screen brought out 
into prominence as seen against the dim haze of the choir, the 
splendour of the clerestory contrasted by the comparative gloom 
below; these are all effects wholly due to chiaroscuro, and 
constitute perhaps the chief charm of those fine architectural 
<ompositions. It must always remain a subject of deep regret 
that the undue interference of incompetent judges prevented 
Sir Christopher Wren from carrying out his first and perfectly 
original idea for St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the effects produced 
by the double-vaulted aisle surrounding the octagonal nave would 
have been truly surprising. Had that design been carried out 
an interior architectural scene would have been the result 
svholly unparalleled in any building in Christendom. 


Tarsia. 
Although a passage in the treatise of ‘Theophilus on 
Painting ” (twelfth century) appears to bear on the practice of 
working in several kinds of wood—cupri, ferri, /Zgmorizvz, 


lapidumque—yet the earliest examples with which we are | 


acquainted are to be found on the ivory boxes, ornamented with 
inlay of various-coloured wood, chiefly manufactured at Venice 
during the fourteenth century. In these the art was only 
employed as an adjunct; and it is not until the close of the 
fourteenth or the commencement of the fifteenth century that 


we find it applied as an ornamental art by itself, and developed | 


on large surfaces. Vasari and Lanzi state that Brunelleschi 
gave lessons in perspective and tarsia to architects and others, 
of which Masaccio in painting, and Benedetto da Maiano in 
his inlaid works, availed themselves. Vasari says that several 
works of the kind were executed by the old masters, “ da nostri 
vecchi,” and were termed by them works in “tarsia,” or intar- 
siatura. In his life of Benedetto da Maiano he states that this 
practice was first introduced in the time of Brunelleschi and 
Paolo Uccello, “that, namely, of conjoining woods, tinted of 
different colours, and representing with these buildings in per- 
spective, foliage and various fantasies of different kinds.” ‘The 
earliest artist in this manner mentioned by Vasari is Giuliano 


da Maiano (1432-90), architect and sculptor, who commenced | 


his artistic life with works in tarsia, and executed as his first 
work the seats and presses of the sacristy in the church of the 
Annunziata, at Florence, with Giusto and Minore, two masters 
of tarsia. Other works of his are mentioned by Vasari in the 
abbey church, Fiesole, and San Marco, Florence. Giuliano, on 
his employment as architect, left tarsia-work to his” brother 
Benedetto, who became a celebrated artist in that style. Some 
of the presses in the sacristy of the cathedral of Florence are 
by him ; and especial mention should be made of the door of 
the audience chamber in the Palazzo Vecchio, executed by him 
or by Giuliano, representing Dante and Petrarch in ornamental 
borders, &c., on each leaf of the door. Other artists in this 
style mentioned by Vasari are Baccio Albini and his pupil 
Girolamo della Cecca, who worked also in ivory, when Bene- 
detto was a young man; David of Pistoia, and Geri of Arezzo, 
who decorated the choir and pulpit of Sant’ Agostino in that 
town; Giusto and Minore, his assistants, and Guido del 


Servillino and Domenico di Mariotto, his pupils, in the Duomo | 


of Pisa, all of whom belong to the fifteenth century. Lorenzo 
Canozio da Lendinara, a fellow-student of Mantegna, who died 
about the year 1477, is stated in his epitaph to have inlaid the 
choir of Sant’ Antonio, at Padua, with tarsia-work. One of the 
greatest names in the art, however, is that of Fra Giovanni da 
Verona (sixteenth century), who, according to Vasari, in place 
of the dark and light woods of two or three tints used by the 
Maiani and their followers, gave artificial colours to his wood 
inlay by means of waters, coloured infusions and penetrating oils. 
The Vandalism of Mehemet Ali. 

During his reign Mehemet Ali received the homage of 
Europe as the creator of civilisation in Egypt, but he was a 
most ruthless destroyer of the works of Egyptian art, and 
many buildings which had been spared by the fanatical hands 
of the Persians and Arabians fell a prey to the tricks of his 
greedy and ill-advised utilitarian system. Had this mighty 
reformer studied the history of his forefathers, of Soter and 
Saladin, he would, like them, have combined with conquest the 
intellectual improvement of his people and the regeneration of 
arts and sciences. If he had been alive to the real interests 
of his land he would have done his utmost to preserve and 
clear out the vast remains of architectural splendour, and 
would have converted the stream of foreigners who flock to 
marvel at the wonders of the past into a fountain of yold. 
Mehemet did more to injure these temples than the notorious 
Cambyses, and like a genuine Turk, he laughed at the 
enthusiasm of those who besought him to admire the architec- 
tural achievements of his ancestors. At Alexandria the 
Stateliest columns and capitals were cast into the limekilns, 
just as with the Vandals in days of yore. All that Alexandria 
possesses that can claim to be architecture is derived from the 
inexhaustible mines of the ancient town, and most ignorantly 
and barbarously the ruins of that stately city were treated by 


| of decoration 


Mehemet Ali. The portico of Hermopolis was used for the 
construction of a calamine manufactory. The temples of 
Anteopolis were allowed to sink into the waters of the Nile, 
which might so easily have been kept in by the construction of 
dams. A magazine was built against the exterior wall of the 
temple of Luxor. In the temple of Esneh cotton-spinning 
was established. Barracks were built up from the ruins of 
Elephantina, which have by this means entirely disappeared. 
The barracks were built by the inhabitants of all the villages 
from Gizeh to Assuan. The temple of Hermontis was utilised 
asastable. The lesser temple at Ombos was allowed to fall 
into the stream. 
Colour in Ancient Architecture. 

_ The coarse limestone of which the finest buildings of Magna 
Grecia were for the most part built, appears to have been 
covered with a thin coat of fine calcareous plaster ; this plaster 
was itself:so perfectly white that it was quite impossible to 
believe it to have been left unstained. It is not to be supposed 
that the susceptible eye of a Greek artist could have endured in 
that brilliant atmosphere so painful an object as a chalky, 
opaque white building. Nor need we wonder that the Greeks 
should have painted their external architecture. Young Greek 
art adhered with a sort of filial piety to its early reminis- 
cences, and long continued to regard with deference its proto- 
types in Egypt and Assyria, where unquestionably the brightest 
colours were profusely employed. By a somewhat remarkable 
coincidence the ‘“vermilion beams” of a royal palace are 
named both in the Iliad and in the book of Jeremish; and 
there is, indeed, abundant evidence to show us that reds, blues 
and yellows in dazzling superabundance characterised the 
immature art of those early periods. What the Greeks taught 


| by their example we may safely assume their Roman pupils 


But the Romans introduced a new element 
in the profuse use of materials naturally 
coloured. Bronze and gilt decorations had, as is gene- 
rally known, enriched the external architecture of Greece; 
but the Romans, by adding coloured marbles, gave an aspect 
to the structures to which architecture had previously been a 
stranger. The use of these marbles, applied both to architec- 
ture and sculpture, became a passion in Rome, and the 
mountains of her remotest colonies were ransacked for the sake 
of their many coloured contents, and the mechanical dexterity 


readily practised. 


| acquired by Roman artists in veneering with these precious 


materials in the thinnest possible lamina: seems to have far 
excelled the workmanship even of the present day. 


The Court of the Louvre. 

In comparing the Louvre with the great courtyards of the 
palaces of Italy or Spain, the one criticism that occurs is that 
it wants light and shade. If either the lower or the upper 
storeys had been open arcades, or if loggias had been intro- 
duced anywhere it would have relieved a monotony which is 
rather strikingly apparent. Perhaps the most pleasing arrange- 
ment would have been arcades in the lower storeys of two 
opposite sides, and an open gallery on the upper storeys of the 
two facades, with three open arches in the centre of the princi- 
pal storey of each face. Some such arrangement as this seems, 
in fact, to have formed part of the original design, and in the 
older works it is always represented with open arcades in one 
or other of the storeys. Considering that its dimensions are 
nearly 400 feet each way, something of the sort was wanted to 
relieve its monotony ; but even as it now is, whether we take 
its dimensions, or its richness of ornamentation, or the beauty 
or appropriateness of its design, it is certainly the most beauti- 
ful court belonging to any modern palace in Europe. If we 
can in fancy assume a third storey added to the courtyard of 
the Great Hospital at Milan, and its dimensions in plan in- 
creased to such an extent as to bear this without disproportion, 
we might have a fair means of comparing one of the best and 
most typical Italian examples with one of the best to be found 
on this side of the Alps. Of course the difference of climate 
accounts for the greater part of the difference in design, but 
not altogether. If the Milanese court consisted of three tiers 
of open arcades, it would fail architecturally, from want of solid 
parts, as much as that of the Louvre does now from the want 
of some open loggias or arcades to give a variety of light and 
shade. They are both extreme examples of their respective 
styles—both very beautiful—but each would have been better 
if it had adopted, to some extent at least, the principles of the 
other. If, for instance, one-third part of the arcades of the 
court of the hospital had been designed as solid, and a like 
proportion of the arcades of the Louvre left open, the gain in 
effect would have been considerable and each of these designs 
would still have been appropriate to their climate and the 
exigencies of the case. But, notwithstanding this and some 
other minor defects which might be pointed out, the court of 
the Louvre is a wonder of elegance and good taste, as well as 
of exquisite proportion, especially when we consider the age in 
which it was executed, and has not been surpassed by anything 
which has been done either in France or in any other country 
of Europe since its time. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In one of his caricatures. M. Foratn represented an artist 
in a state of great dejection arising out of financial diffi- 
culties. His wife was seen addressing him, and advised 
him to raise the wind by selling some “Corots” to the 
dealers. It was a harmless squib, and suggested what is 
said by artists jocularly, that the production of counterfeits 
is not unusual in hard times. M. Foratn did not anticipate 
that his caricature would be brought as evidence against 
him. It appears that a great many drawings bearing his 
name, but altogether unworthy of him, have been sold in 
Paris as his authentic works. One day a dealer became 
suspicious, and the vendor was arrested. His trial took 
place a few days ago. His counsel put the caricature in 
evidence that M. Foran was willing to tolerate imitations as 
harmless things. The argument, however, did not succeed, 
for the forger was sent to prison for four months. 


Mr. ARTHUR HILL has arranged to give a course of | 


about twenty lectures on architecture in connection with 
the Engineering School of the Queen’s College, Cork. The 
course will commence to-morrow. 
be aware that the Queen’s Colleges, of which there are 
three in Ireland, were established by the Government to 


provide education of the higher class, but adapted to | 


modern requirements. The aim of the Dublin University 
was to create good talkers in order to recruit the ranks of 


clergymen, lawyers and politicians, and the consequences | 


are too well known. The Queen’s Colleges, on the other 


hand, sought to create alumni that would be useful in | 


callings where eloquence was not needed. They resemble 
many of the German universities. The engineering 
schools have been especially successful, for the courses are 
comprehensive and the professors are all distinguished. 
By including architecture the Cork school may now be said 


to be complete, and for anyone who is desirous to go | © 3 : ; | 
through systematic courses of training in science and art | Emperor of Brazit called him to Rio de Janeiro to pre- 


before entering an architect’s office, it can offer advantages | 


which are not found in London or any of the English 
university cities. 


Ir would appear that according to the political economy, 
which is now :n favour, the duty of the taxpayer is to 
provide for the class known as labourers and to accept in 
return strikes and other arrangements 
business. The erection of residences is supposed to be 
one of the first conditions of that duty, and there seems to 
be a struggle to determine what body shall introduce the 
most comforts or luxuries. Mr. Roperr WILLIAMS, 
Associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects, in a 
pamphlet on “London Rookeries and Colliers’ Slums,” 
considers most of the existing ‘‘ dwellings” are too huge, 
and apparently the London County Council join with him. 
He asks, ‘‘ How can anything that is lovely, noble or chaste 
grow in these tomb-like abodes? Are they not more 
likely to become the darksome breeding-places of all that is 
vicious and unlovely?” It would be interesting to have 
the answers of the good people who have expended so 
much money on “model dwellings,” without any expecta- 
tion of interest. Neither the working-classes nor their 
advocates can ever be expected to show much gratitude 
for sacrifices in their behalf. Mr. WILLIAMS is eager to 
have separate houses for his friends erected, of course, 
at the expense of those who do not enjoy the privilege, 
but until that time arrives, as a makeshift, he will 
accept buildings constructed according to the proposals 
of the London County Council, each having an open space 
of 150 feet, and all walls being of such a height that a 
longitudinal section of the whole building can be comprised 
within lines forming an angle of 45 deg. This is not the 
only enterprise which Mr. WiL.iaMs desires the taxpayers 
of the Metropolis to undertake at their own cost. He tells 
us that ‘the housing of the servants in the large squares 
and residential streets also needs a reformation,” and with 
that object he proposes the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission. If London is to be transformed without any 
regard to profit and loss, would it not be well to begin with 
an inquiry into the condition of the houses in the residential 
streets ? The occupants who pay high rents and high taxes 


All our readers may not | 


for destroying | 


| why should not another noble design opera-houses ? 


| theatres in Spain and elsewhere. 


| ought to-have some claim on the treasury of the London 


County Council, which appears to be inexhaustible. People 
of that class have hitherto obtained no share in the favours. 
that are so lavishly dispensed on those who are below them. 
If London houses are to be ameliorated out of some 
mysterious funds, the operations should not be restricted to 
a particular type. When the County Council will propose 
a general system of improvement in the Metropolis which 
will bear as lightly on all classes, as their latest proposals 
bear on the labourers, we shall then be prepared to take Mr: 
WILLIAMs’s advice and support the Council with all our 
might. 


AFTER eight years’ work the inventory of the collections 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris has been com- 
pleted under the direction of M. Marcnwat. It is found 


| that, without counting the volumes of provincial newspapers 


which remain unbound, there are in the library no less: 
than 2,150,000 volumes. The number is striking, but no 
less remarkable are the facilities which are enjoyed for 
consulting the books by all readers.. The Bibliotheque, 
Nationale in that respect is a model institution. 


Iris not often we hear of a modern marquis taking to 
architecture; but as Signor Mario, the tenor, was a count, 
The 
Marquis Mario BraGaLpI, who died recently in an hotel in 
New York, was well known to theatrical managers in 
America. He was the architect for the National Theatre, 
the Richmond Hill Theatre, the Eagle Theatre, and other 
buildings in New York. He was also the designer of 
The Marquis was born 
in Milan, and arrived in New York when he was twenty- 
six. He soon found patronage among the wealthy 
citizens either as an architect or decorator. The 


pare designs for a palace, and he was so much esteemed 
that he was selected to be godfather to one of the princes. 
Several nobles, including the Duke of HamiILTon, were 
also glad to avail themselves of his skill, But despite his 
aristocratic lineage the Marquis was unable to assert himself 
against the newer ideas of architecture and decoration in 
America, and of late years he could not be considered as 
successful. 


BRUGES contains much which is attractive, but a visitor’s 
enjoyment of the ancient work is diminished when he sees 
around him inhabitants who appear to be famine-stricken. 
A crowd of poor fellows await the stranger at the railway 
station, and he is fortunate if some of them do not follow 
him through the day. They clamour for relief in the 
churches, and the sacredness of a place is no protectton 
against them. A citizen of Bruges in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century would be amazed at the present appear- 
ance of the city, for it was in those days one of the most 
prosperous places in Europe. The retirement of the sea. 
at Damme, with which Bruges was connected, led to the 
downfall of the city. It is natural the people should 
believe they would be again fortunate if the town could be 
connected with the sea. Heyst has been selected as the 
point of junction. It is now only an incipient Blanken- 
berghe, but it is supposed to possess capabilities. Accord- 
ingly, it is all but decided to construct a ship canal fromy 
Bruges to a point about a mile south of Heyst. It will be 
perfectly straight, eight miles long, 72 feet wide at the 
bottom and 246 feet at the surface ofthe water. The depth. 
will be 26} feet at low tide. At Heyst there will be a single 
protecting jetty 1,968 yards long and 14 feet above low tide, 
under shelter of which will be quays 59 yards wide, supplied 
with sheds, trucks, cranes and the usual equipment of 2 
port. The Government has promised to contribute a million 
sterling, the provincial council of West Flanders 80,000/., 
and the town council of Bruges about 300,000/. The total 
ultimate cost is estimated at 1,600,000/. to 1,800,000/., and. 
it is said that the work will occupy 1,200 workmen for six: 
years. One advantage of the proposed canal would be that 
trade need not suffer from any interference on the part of 
the Dutch. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HALTON, HERTS._THE RED ROOM. 


RESIDENCE AT ERDINGTON. 

‘HIS residence has recentlyj been erected for Dr. 
Donovan by Mr. WILLIAM BLOORE, contractor, 
from designs and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Essex, Nicot & Goopman, Birmingham. The building is 
faced with red-pressed bricks, and has red Hollington stone 
and Bracknell rubber brick dressings. The roofs are 

covered with brindled tiles. 


DRESDEN. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


N ordinary meeting of the Association was held on Friday 

evening, Mr. E. Mountford, president, in the chair. 

The following were elected members :—Messrs. A. C. 
Dicksee, L. F. Crane, E. Nicholson, W. L. Schmolle, D. P. 
Jones, H. J. Triggs, H. Farquharson, F. L. H. Fleming, S. H. 
Underdown, A. Lovejoy, A. Atkinson, P. E. Culverhouse, D. 
Montagu, H. Y. Boreham, W. G. Clark, S. L. Crosby, T. 
Tyrwhitt, A. Meason, G. E. Firmin, L. Maggs, R. Phillips, 
C: Parker, V. A. Flower, E. H. Evans, A. T. Miller, E. A. 
MacDougall, W. F. Coombes, T. H. Lyon, C. F. Whitcombe, 
T. H. Bates, J. Kirkland, B. H. Webb, G. P. Reading, A. M. 
Torrance, E. Bates, H. P. Gordon, S. D. Kitson, J. H. B. Foss, 
P, J. Farrer, G. F. Hopper and R. Marshall. 

Two ladies were nominated for election—Miss E. Charles 
and Miss B. Charles. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Earle in connection with 
the conversazione lately held. 

Mr. A. B. PITE read the following paper on 


How to Study Design. 


Is it possible to design in harmony with the spirit of the 
age we live in, or to distinguish between the archeological 
and architectural beauty of ancient buildings? Why cannot 
we design buildings as an engineer designs an unsophisticated 
iron railway bridge without the result being hideously ugly? 
Will not the terrible buildings of the Victorian Gothic era with 
which our land is bespattered have in the eyes of succeeding 
generations the same beauty (is it architectural or archo- 
logical?) that the crude Classic productions of the Jacobean 
and Queen Anne periods have in ours? and if so, why do not 
we see the beauty of our bad architecture? Are not we 
perhaps on the wrong tack altogether, and only manufac- 
turing picturesque grottoes of ancient relics, while the genuine 
and characteristic architecture of our age is to be found in the 
works of engineers, mill and factory builders and gin-palace 
fitters? 

Are the congeries of Medizeval and Classical oddments, 
whether in plan or detail, that compose both our Domestic and 
Ecclesiastical architecture, really works of national art? Are 
not workhouses and hospitals or a Metropolitan Tabernacle or 
railway station interior nearer the mark? Do not architects, 
as far as their revived pedantries of art are concerned, run a 
great risk of becoming mere exotics, useful perhaps in arranging 

he business of a building, but to the world at large as artists, 
diotic in expression and utterance? 

Can architecture as now practised by its professors continue 
to survive when the dédrzs of the ages has been rummaged 
through and there is nothing new to revive—when the history 
of architecture has been learnt in vain, and the poor history- 
bred architect can no longer find fountains for prigging ready- 
made details from? 

Must we really come to the conclusion that clothes can only 
be made on old patterns, patches and defects included, and 
only artistic pictures painted of bygone times and not of our 
own? Is there not beauty or pathos, simplicity or wondrous 
complexity in our own extraordinary age with its incessantly 
varying developments that the architect can reflect in the 
buildings that he designs for its accommodation? Cannot we 
hope that some seeds of true architecture may be sown in our 
work-a-day buildings that may develop into a detailed style pos- 
sessing true beauty? Does the barren unphilosophical study of 
our present authorities on the history of architecture assist us one 
whit, or even suggest to us the idea that our own age is the out- 
come of history, and that we should pursue its direction and learn 
its lessons of the motive of its soul rather than hark back again 
and again tothe mere outer forms of nothing but bygone art “as if 
that soul were dead?” We may well ask ourselves the plain ques- 
tion whether if the so-called history of architecture comprised in 
illustrated authorities, a list of which would be short and easily 
made, was laid as much aside by architects and their educators 
and examiners as, say, the history of ornament is, though for 
no given reason—perhaps it is mere forgetfulness—we should 


be able to design at all? Imagine yourself, if you can, sitting 
down to design a church or a house in the country with the 
stipulation that you were not to revive any ancient style in your 
building, and does not the thought seem both absurd and 
painful? If so, take for your subjects either a factory, say for 
boot blacking or fancy soap, or a railway station block, in which 
it ought to be both absurd and painful to employ any ancient 
style, and see how you would be able to get along without the 
seemingly indispensable history. And yet if history teaches us 
anything as to the sources of life and motive in design, it 
shows that the Greeks had little or no history of architecture 
to draw upon and revive, and that the Goths, who probably 
knew little or nothing as to ancient art, deliberately set aside 
the productions of their ancestors, even as types, and thought 
and acted for themselves alone. Can anyone say that the 
results do not justify their methods of study, and shall we be 
forced to accept as a conclusion that the less we have of the 
study of architectural history as at present conducted the 
better ° 

Let us return to our examples. The results of your efforts to 
design either a factory or railway block would probably be 
satisfactory and negatively beautiful in proportion to your regret- 
ful resignation to the facts of the case, and to your own ignorance 
of the pictures in your architectural history books, or, in other 
words, of what different people had done under differing 
circumstances elsewhere. What positive beauty your work 
possessed would consist in the manifestation of your skill in 
the choice, contrast and arrangement of materials, in the pro- 
portions of your building, in its balancing of voids and solids, 
its recessings, in its simplicity or variety of line, in its 
unaffected expression of purpose and skilful adaptation to use. 
Every one of these qualities should be equally evident in the 
more monumental or domestic subjects, such as the church or 
country-house. The church having no internal obstructions to 
sight, and being perfect acoustically, and with the house 
rejoicing in pure plate-glass windows where necessary, with 
further qualities such as a perception of the poetry of scale, of 
rhythm in contrast or repetition of grouping and perspective, 
of mystery and distance, with fancy at work on the detail, 
applied perhaps unconventionally, but always where most 
effective in execution, and either emphasising construction or 
decoratively masking it, suggesting intellectual composition as 
well as picturesque freedom, the harmonious arrangement 
of features as well as the application of free ornament and 
many other ideas in design, with play of light and shade, 
effects of lighting and schemes of colour, all open to the 
student cut adrift from the modern school of architecture, and 
an interesting building having naturalness of purpose and real 
beauty is almost assured so long as each quality of use and 
fancy is exercised with reasonableness and decency. 

Parenthetically, how far these results will be denounced as 
ugly by those who imagine that style in architecture is a 
réchaugé of past features we cannot say; but ugliness is a 
relative term, and is sometimes applied to nature where its use 
is perfectly absurd. 

Some difficulty may occur to the mind as to the quality of 
ornament not cast in ancient moulds, but the same eiements 
of beauty govern and compose ornamental detail as general 
architectural design, and there is ever open to the ornamentist 
the fountain of nature, which, unlike prosaic and traditional 
sources, is infinite as the sea. Let it not be supposed, however, 
that by ornament derived from nature naturalistic ornament is 
meant, as the forms of nature copied in carvings or paintings. 
The material and the purpose of the ornament, and many other 
circumstances, must control the conventionality of its treatment. 
Remember that a world of art and design exists between the 
Parthenon frieze and the actual horses and men that Phidias 
saw around him, and that if intellectual discrimination is not 
used in the translation of form and matter, and design is not 
interposed between nature and ornament, no beauty will be the 
result. But this is at present a digression apart from carvings 
and paintings. How about mouldings, capitals, cornices and 
purely architectural forms? Can these be designed except by 
ignoramuses, apart from style and precedent? Most certainly. 
In your blacking factory example you may only require a 
dignified and simple cornice of brick and stone to crown the 
wall, and though, from pure poverty of imagination and defec- 
tive training, you may have no other resource than 2 doubly- 
debased Greek moulding, there is the conceivable possibility of 
a simple contrasting arrangement of light, shade and reflection 
in the elevation considered in relation only to the wants of your 
front, and also a possible combination of line in contour of 
curved and straight members, forming an harmonious whole 
that shall be satisfactory and yet original, furnishing evidence 
of independence of thought and perception of beauty to your 
professional critics. 

This may sound impracticable, and we expect to be told 
that ancient styles are the languages of the art of architecture, 
that their forms and details are its words, and that our fine 
imaginings without such words and diction are vain and utterly 
incapable of realisation. That we must learn these languages 
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as part of our education, and trust either to heredity or to fickle | 


fortune to teach us what to say and how to say it. 
styles, master your orders, copy them carefully, drum them into 
your memory for a senseless reproduction as mere forms, and 
you will be qualified to become a student of a dignified archi- 
tectural school, and in addition if you cram up the mathematics 
of the proportional ratios, count the columns of the Parthenon 
and master a few pedantic technicalities from Gwilt’s ‘‘ Glossary 
of Terms,” you may pass the art section of a qualifying 
examination. 

That the training adopted to this end has its uses cannot be 
denied, for all training is valuable, and as an introduction to 


the study of archeology it may be definitely useful, though this | 


is very far removed from the cultured dilettanteism in which it 
took its rise; but to the architectural student it is purely 
incidental, and, as at present conducted, the study of the styles 
of antiquity is in no sense a qualification for the practice of 
modern architectural design. We may almost venture to say 
that the study of ancient architecture has had a baneful effect 
upon the art, and might with advantage be excluded for a 
couple of generations at least ; it has almost entirely thrust out 
of view the study of design as the practical and necessary aim 
of the student, and has wasted his time and talents with 
antiquarian researches resulting only in pedantic reproduction. 
We are living in an age distinguished above all others for 
its inventive genius—the prime essential of genuine architec- 


ture—for wealth, another essential to the practice of architec- | 


ture. Having a profession of admiration for the arts—famed 


Learn your | 


as monuments without usefulness and standing proofs that 
antiquarian design is not what this living go-ahead generation 
requires, 

The Gothic revival which raged its turn after the Greek, and 
had an Italian rival as well as offshoots of its own to compete 
with, commenced, flourished, died, and is contemned upon the 
same archeological ground as the Greek movement that we 
have just described. The presence of rivals produced friction, 
and the contesting archaologies each claimed antiquarian 


| precedent only as their ultimate test of beauty. 


Is it not utterly illogical and ridiculous to reflect that the 
beauty or propriety of nineteenth-century architecture should 
be judged by the accident of birth to some detail either in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century of some corresponding epoch ? 
Traces of this error can be still observed in architectural 
examination question papers. 

In ecclesiastical design the iron bondage and dead weight 
of antiquity was endured longest, but when the inevitable revolt 
came it was only to resort to foreign types for a while and then 
to return to some period of hitherto forbidden fruit at home. 
The absurdities of most of this work are manifest to us now, 
but it is only a very short time ago that tremendous efforts 
were made to combine incompatible elements, and to compel 


| the nineteenth century to wear the cast-off clothes of its Mediaeval 


for municipal enterprise—an age, too, of unexampled peace and | 


prosperity. 
as artists, are losing ground yearly ; their works, instead of 
being characteristic of the whole spirit of the age, only illus- 


But architects, instead of growing in public esteem | 


trate their own personal fads and fancies and their love for the | 


passing whims of the day. The whimsicalities of the gentler 
sex with regard to the latest fashion will not exceed in grotesque 
flightiness the eccentricities of the architects of the last few 
generations, as illustrated in their periodical fashion-plates of 
buildings, when they are reviewed, say, at the jubilee of the 
Architectural Association. 

To what esoteric impulse are the gyrations of the muse of 


architecture due, if not to the error of imagining that the past | 


is the present, that ancient means modern, and that archzeology 
is architecture? What accountable idea underlies the con- 
tinuous and futile reproduction of architectural antiquities in 
modern design? Why should a consistent and enlightened 
race such as the English produce, through their architects, 


within a century such anachronisms as the National Gallery | 
and the Royal Courts of Justice, or public statues, either clothed | 


in nothing but sheets without canopies or in full modern dress 


(gilded), covered by baldachinos, and surrounded by un- | 


protected figures, mostly females, only ideally clad? What 
rational theory of architectural design, apart from archzology, 
can reconcile the production of St.. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
with the Houses of Parliament at Westminster? Will not 
posterity justly conclude upon abundant evidence that the 
Victorian architects were petty-spirited, out of sympathy with 
their environment, each bent on vindicating some absurd 
archeological revival wholly unsuited to their buildings, and 
wasting their eloquence in incriminating the age which gave 
them birth as lacking faith, as Philistinic in spirit and cruel to 
all the arts, and in bewailing the hard fate that did not cause 
them to be born barbarians or feudal serfs ? 

And yet our age cannot be said to have lacked men practis- 


ancestors. But all dead men’s clothes soon wear out and want 
replacing. 

What shall we say to the revivals of the use of indistinct 
glass in small pieces fastened together with lead straps, of 
rough rubble walls unplastered, of chilly paved halls, of wide- 
mouthed, open-throated chimney openings, of confining the 
influence of the fireplace to the ingle nook and numberless 
other barbarisms that have made us laughable to the world at 
large? And to what other lengths of imitative foolishness will 
not this historical method lead those who will blindly and 
unthinkingly follow? Apart from all questions .of use or 
comfort, what beauty of form or of architectural idea is there 
in half the tricks of design and construction by which a modern 
building is made ancient in character. Put aside the fact that 
the Goths did so, we could give no reason, good or bad, for 
more than half of modern Gothic architectural design. The 
disposal of thicknesses in walls and buttresses, the scantlings 
of roof timbers and their framings are governed by considera- 
tions which were good in days when walling was not paid for 
by the rod and timber was not purchased in scantlings at the 
Surrey Docks. 

The fact is that English architects have been first bewitched 
with one beauty and then with another, and have finally endea- 
voured to be in love with all the beauties at once; in losing 
their hearts they lost their heads, and have lived in a Medizeval 
dream of bliss while the nineteenth century marched on and 
left them farther and farther behind in what is really a morass 
of archzology, out of which no path to real living architectural 


| design can emerge. 


ing as architects possessed of genius and talents of the highest | 
value to architecture, with inventiveness, perception of beauty | 
and form, of wide artistic sympathies, and of remarkable | 


rapidity and adaptability of style. The English architects of 
the various revivals have been men of eminent gifts and en- 
thusiasm for their art, and probably without their equals among 
European nations. The Greek revival, based upon the work 
of Stuart and Revett, Wilkins, Cockerell and others, was no 
mere artistic fad ; these men were profound archzologists, and 
the combination of artistic instinct and antiquarian learning 
displayed in such works as the beautiful Hanover Chapel— 


doomed, shall we say, through the apathy of architects ?—the | 


entrance to Euston Station and University College, London, is 
worthy of unstinted admiration. There is a thoroughness of 
historical study manifest in these buildings that compels praise ; 
in each case a lofty ideal conception has been attained, and a 
completeness of architectural feeling for every detail that 
betokens the earnest designer. 
powers of design possessed by the architect have been con- 
centrated upon designing a Christian church as a Greek would 
have designed a heathen temple, an entrance to a station-yard 


that is but an enormous sacrifice of the art of architecture at the | 


throne of the railway demon, and a college that for more than a 
generation was but a feeble outbuilding to a portico which was 
an approach to emptiness. 

In each instance the march of time and the progress of 
national life have branded the works on which the architects 
bestowed such earnest care as anachronisms, impressive only 


Yet in each case the manifest | 


As we endeavoured, however, to give the modern Greek 
architects their due, those of the Gothic Renaissance must not 
be dealt with unfairly. We are to this day living under the 
romantic charms of their Medizeval England, and it is doubtful 
whether we can fairly gauge the verdict of the future on recent 
work, Great perseverance and consistency, an exact thorough- 
ness of observation, a quick,perception of the artistic qualities 
of picturesqueness, local beauty and appropriateness; a 
widening sympathy, still at work, for all the crafts and arts 
connected with home and civic life that flourished alongside 
architecture in Medizeval England; a general soundness and 
simplicity of construction equal to that of the Medizval 
master builders, characterise the work of the leaders among 
modern architects of the Gothic revival. These men have 
absorbed themselves entirely into the spirit of a past age, and 
have succeeded in attaining their ideal to live architecturaily 
in the Middle Ages, and they can and do produce for us genuine 
works of art in all branches that compel admiration. Take a 
country-house by a leading architect of the present day for an 


| example ; how picturesquely its rubble and half-timbered walls 


group themselves upon the hill, with what stern reserve the 
battlements crown the walls, and behind them at sufficient dis- 
tance to allow of the passage of a cross-bow man rise the 
quaintly waving tile roofs. How the tower crowns the land- 
scape, with what a sense of protection the high courtyard 
walls enclose the entrance. What broad unwindowed sur- 
faces of wallseem to defy the missiles of pre-explosive warfare. 

The mullioned and latticed windows, the timber framings, 
the stone jointing, the ancient leaden conduits, the very grin of 
the gargoyles all bespeak the thoroughness and perfection of 
the Medizevalism, which only consummate talent could realise 
for us in this most un-Medizval age. How thoroughly the 
artist has grasped his problem, too. Side by side with the 
architectural consistency one is conscious of a subtle artistic 


| charm that seems to catch and secure effects in the modern 


building that the hand of time alone effected in the old proto- 
type. The harmony of colour given only by age is sought for, 
the rapidly weathering tiles, the dark-toned bricks, the fumigated 
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timbers, the coloured pargetting all are carefully considered | 
and deliberately carried out to tix the Medieval impression | 
upon the mind and emphasise the doctrine that nought but | 
what is old can be beautiful in this grossly unartistic age. The 
internal arrangements are even equally Medieval. With the 
homely charm of an ancient grange is combined the comfort of 
a modern house, but the essence of the charm is its antiquity. 
Hence, the quaint crookedness of plan that produces picturesque 
passages, the variety of levels, the deep window recessings, the 
great hall, the beamed ceilings, the panelled linings, and 
numberless artistic methods of carrying tke mind back to the 
times before this Rip Van Winkle of architecture either went 
to sleep or was born. The result is indisputably charming. It 
is artistic archeeology tempered with civilisation; the dish itself, 
as well as its trimmings, is Medizval ; it does everything that is 
possible to put the hands of the clock back three or four cen- 
turies, but it is not modern architecture. 

In ecclesiastical buildings we have similar results. The 
hapless chances of ancient church history and building are 
reproduced with skill and patience. The acme of modern 
écclesiastical art consists in the perfect realisation of what a 
beautiful fourteenth or’ fifteenth-century church would have 
been, and as before, the laborious and earnest efforts of the 
artist have succeeded in a short span of life in running the 
gamut of the centuries and in reproducing in effect and feeling 
the presentment of the departed spirit of Medieval art. In fact, 
often no higher praise is required than that the purity, beauty 
and other qualities of ancient art are to be found in their present 
day counterfeit. The counterfeit is not dead, but practically 
living. We have a definite Renaissance of Medizeval eccle-_ 
siastical art, our cathedral work. Our churches, large and 
small, and our colleges, are the productions of a living school 
of artistic architects for whom, with their domestic brethren, we 
cannot but feel the warmest affection and enthusiastic admira- 
tion, but they are exotics, they are contemporaries of Wyke- 
hamist William, of Harry the Eighth with his palace of 
Nonsuch, of Spenser and his Faérie Queen. They sing with’ 
Shakespeare :— 

Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the beart, or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourished ? 
Reply, reply. 
It is engendered in the eyes, 
With gazing fed ; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 
Let us all ring fancy’s knell ; 
(ll begin it—Ding, dong, bell. 


and they consistently suit the action to the work and bury true 
architectural fancy in a grave centuries deep. 

We will not stop to discuss whether Queen Anne is dead or 
not, though she is evidently a gniding star still to the thirsty 
revivalist who, with faithful discrimination forsakes, with the 
progress of civilisation, such barbarities as metal casements for 
the newly invented double-hung sash, and welcomes a small 
increase in the size of manufactured glass that enables him to 
employ wooden bars of moderate section instead of small lead 
straps. What would not her deceased majesty have given, or 
that great architect Sir Christopher Wren either, who preceded 
her, for such beautiful sheets of plate-glass as now adorn our 
shop fronts ? 

Oh, Revivalist, learn to follow the progressive movement of 
real art, and become a designer of architecture instead of a 
mere dealer in her artistic antiquities. 

We must proceed to draw our conclusions. We are not 
able to complain of real lack of architectural opportunity and 
there is no want of architectural genius and capacity. 

Our architects are, however, devoted to a more or less stupid 
archzology, and therefore have ceased in any effective way to 
be artists for the age. Why should not this be remedied ? 
Cannot we set ourselves, instead of against the stream of time 
and progress, with it? Why should not the requirements, 
methods and opportunities of the men of our own time be 
studied, and cur minds trained to fix themselves upon the 
universal characteristics of living art instead of upon its past 
expressions only? As there is no true art in representing a 
labouring man, rough hewn and coarse perhaps, but perfectly 
beautiful in degree, at his rugged work, as wearing fine clothes 
or a mask of Apollo, so let a warehouse front represent a ware- 
house, a railway station appear to be what it is, beautiful only 
in its sensibleness and greatness as a station, and as a station 
only ; and let this sensibleness and a simple beauty take the 
place of the hopeless affectations of domestic design, and we 
may yet begin to earn back again the wages of public esteem 
and confidence that we have forfeited by our archeological 
heresies. Have you ever discovered that the true beauty of 
architecture is to do thoroughly and manifestly what it is: 
meant to do, whether to be ornamental, comfortable, monu- 
mental or useful, as the case may require? For instance, what 
a solid impressiveness and grandeur there is about the vast 
supports and trabeated construction of the entrance of the 
Great Eastern Railway line into London, between Bethnal , 


character. 
where constructors have to make great effort to cope with diffi- 
culties, and some of the brick-and-girder engineering of the 
Metropolitan Railway is of this class, and has present in it, and 
manifestly so, most of the elements of sound architecture, and 
will, without any doubt, be regarded by the broad verdict of the 
future as some of the most characteristic buildings of our day. 


| Why should architects segregate themselves, as if afflicted with 


an ancient leprosy, from the life of the city and world of to-day ? 
Why should they leave ail that is simple and direct in architec- 
ture to engineers and lose their right to even the barren title of 
architect? Has not the Forth Bridge a piquant power of form 
and a real, if not ideal, beauty without the assistance of what 
you and I call architecture? And does it not compare lament- 
ably with the Tower Bridge, which, unless some undreamt-of 
convulsion happens, will foc many generations be a monument 
of architectural failure, of great effort made to impart so-called 
art and architecture to a structure that left to itself would have 
been much more natural? Also, in other directions, why are 
characteristic buildings of the age, such as the Crystal Palace 
and the Albert Hall, eminently works of architecture though 
not of architects? And, one must add, is not the block of 
Science Schools at Kensington, so impressive in mass and form 
and so thorough and beautiful in detail and decoration, the 
work of an architectural amateur, and does it not assert its 
dignity successfully amidst all its modern professional rivals ? 

Is it not time that we considered and reconsidered our 
methods until we find ourselves facing the problems of our 
practice, not as champions of a past style and dead art, but as 
equipped artists who facilitate the advance of architecture by 
meeting heartily the spirit of the age, in order to adapt her 
materials to their best uses, to accept her requirements for 
their greater usefulness, and to suitably and expressively 
ornament where required? To discover the true beauty there 
is in all building truly and simply done, and to emphasise it, to 
proportion it, to mould it for the true enjoyment of all. To 
throw aside the trickeries of paper design, and to realise that 
such trifles as the small panes ot glass of ‘which we have spoken, 
with many others that are—foolish though it seems to say it— 
so indispensable to the modern architect, are quite unworthy of 
ourselves. Let us see that, shorn of a fictitious archaeological 
interest, our buildings may be beautiful in themselves, as cha- 
racteristic products of our high civilisation. Be natural, as all 
the great architects have been before you. Learn by the true 
historical method the motive and spirit of past art. See if the 
Greeks, who built a beautiful monument as a temple to Athene, 
together with the ecclesiastical and military engineers who 
erected the cathedrals and battlements of the Middle Ages, 
were not as far removed from you in the way they set about 
their work as possible. Was not their architecture the pure 
product of their age? and should not yours be so too, in spite 
of that haunting fear of ugliness—indefinite enough for any 
bogey—which will cease to trouble you when once conscious 
that you have succeeded in doing simple and beautifully 
serviceable construction, adjusted and controlled by your 
trained artistic instinct? 

The growth and practice of the great Renaissance of art in 
the sixteenth century will bear the closest examination in the 
service of modern architecture. The motive of its artists is 
equally good, though widely different ; but do not imagine that 
it was a mere revivalism of archeology. No restoration of 
ancient buildings was attempted ; a genuine and wealthy archi- 
tectural genius fed on the beauties ot past ages, only to develop 
itself in the most wonderfully modern achievements, not only 
of construction and arrangement, but of detail and of all 
accessory art. Michel Angelo, in Rome, with the Baths of 
Caracalla and the Pantheon before him, conceived and con- 
structed St. Peter’s, and the true historical method of study 
that discerns how and with what ends he did it will take the 
idea and motive as its guide to like results. The study of the 
design, or rather designing, of any one great building at home 
or abroad is the most fruitful source of profit to the archi- 
tectural student. The history of the idea of St. Peter’s, for 
instance, as it gradually grew from the work of Rossellini and 
Alberti to that of Bramante, San Gallo, Raphael and Peruzzi, 
before Michel Angelo commenced his enormously grand and 
complete conception is most inspiring and instructive, and 
of infinitely greater use than a complete calendar of every 
architect that ever was known, with dates and nicknames. 
This example of a great architect’s power can be studied along- 
side with the expression of the same ideas of breadth and power 
of form in his sculptures and paintings, and in fact there is a 
whole education in the universality of artistic expression in 
such ahistorical study of principles. St. Paul’s, London, is a 


| similar example, as we happily have the whole scheme from 


start to finish to study. Observe the way in which Wren 
grasped his problems, and grasp your own little ones with 
similar firmness, courage and breadth of idea. Take even 
more ancient buildings. Try St. Mark’s, Venice, or an English 
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cathedral, and consider the alterations and additions, not as if 
executed in a delirium of irresponsible building fever, but as 
having a definite architectural purpose and idea in view. Why 
were these domes added? is a more important question than 
who added them. Why was this old front extended beyond 
all the limits of the buildings behind it? is a more important 
question than who did it, and did he know that it was a sham? 
Let us suggest to eminent examiners that the question, Why is 
the Parthenon beautiful? is a much more vital one than in what 
technical terminology pedants would describe it, or how many 
columns compose the portico, and other like trivialities. 


Until we seek to study the reason why things are beautiful, | 


we shall never know how to design. Some naturally may have 
an intuitive perception that is denied to others, but for all that 


the beautiful is but the revelation of unseen truths, and when | 


revealed by this perceptive faculty the lessons of the beautiful 
are manifest for all. 

The teachings of the ages are in the effects that their works 
produce upon our minds, and it is little short of absolute folly 
to confine the training of architects in design to exposition of 
the mere forms of the language of architecture and deny them 
insight into the meaning of the words used. Each stone, each 
plan embodies an idea that gave it existence at the hands of its 
constructor. Let us, as we have never done yet, seek to read 
this out of the stones, and enlarge our apprehension of beauty 
and of the possibilities of an art of design accordingly. 

Mr. W. D. CAROE proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Pite for 
his paper. He was averse to copyism of old work, and con- 
sidered that too much regard was paid to style in architecture. 
The easy access to books of architecture and photographs wasa 
cause of the feebleness of nineteenth-century architecture. 

Professor KERR seconded the vote of thanks. The value 
of Mr. Pite’s paper was in suggestiveness, which in such an 
audience was perhaps better than definiteness. In regard of 
styles the world had two only—Classic and Gothic. Classic 
was really the style practised in the nineteenth 
Architects fell into confusion if they thought there were many 
styles of architecture. 

Mr. COLE said he considered that art was the expression of 
ideas, and that as a man’s ideas were good or indifferent, so his 
work was good or bad. As to originality in designing, many 


would find a difficulty in making a heritage and not a burden | 


of the art works of the past. 

Mr. SETH SMITH said there was much originality in modern 
work, and that it was more rational to study that than work of 
the past. 


century. | 


| 


guarding the entrance to the Clyde. The earliest recorded 
name was “Nemhtur” or ‘Nevtur,” which might have 
been a phonetic rendering by the Gael or Pict of the Iverian 
name of a noted stronghold. Subsequent to A.D. 573 this rock 
of “ Nevtur” became the seat of government of the Britons of 
Strathclyde, and was called by them “ Alclut,” “the cliff on the 
Clyde.” But to the Gaelic tribes around it was known as “ Dun 
Bretan,” “the Briton’s fortress.” When Gaelic speech once 
more overflowed the Welsh in Strathclyde, that name was con- 
firmed, and now, and probably for evermore, it was called 
Dumbarton. Though it was not now possible to assign 
meanings to the scraps of pre-Celtic speech which seemed to 
have survived the lapse of time, it was reasonable to keep an 
eye on certain names as not improbably of Iverian origin. 
For example, the first syllable of the name Ireland was a con- 
tracted form of the name Iver, Emer, Eber, or Eire, which 
was very likely a pre-Celtic vocable. Adopted into Gaelic 
speech, it received the genitive case, “Eirinn,” the favourite 
name for Ireland, just as “ Alban,” the ancient name of Scot- 
land, was the genitive case of “Aiba.” What lent special im- 
portance to the name “Iver” or “Emer,” apparently the 
designation of a notable branch of the pre-Celtic race, was the 
fact that it occurred in the middle of Scotland, pointing to an 
early connection between the two countries. “ Straith Hirend,” 
now Strathearn, could hardly be other than the vale of the 
Erann or Iverians, commemorating, probably, a settlement of 
the same people from whom Loch Erne, in Ireland, was said to 
have taken its name. All the names by which Ireland was 
known in ancient poetry—Eire, Banba Fodla and Elga— 
seemed to be reflected in the Scottish place names Earn, Banff, 
Athole (“Ath Fodla”), Elgin and Glenelg; and Professor 
Rhys inclined to regard these names as being in the Iverian 
language. Passing on to deal with place names of apparently 
Celtic origin, the lecturer said that there they were on 


much firmer ground than when considering the last 
class, though that ground had been grievously under- 
mined by the wild guess-work of Celtic enthusiasts. The 


Mr. CoLe A, ADAMS said that our buildings did, in his | 


opinion, express their purpose in architecture. 
one sit down and evolve a new style in architecture? Who 
were the architects of the present day who could any way hold 
their own with architects of the past, except those who had 


Could any- | 


made a study of the work of the past? Were they then to be | 


called copyists ? 

Mr. WORTHINGTON said that in London and other large 
towns buildings could be pointed out that would compare 
favourably with the Classical buildings of past years, 

The PRESIDENT put the vote to the meeting, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. PiTE having replied, the meeting terminated. 


RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAOLOGY. 
1% his second lecture, delivered in the lecture hall of the 

National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, on “The Place 
Names of Scotland,” Sir Herbert Maxwell, in the first instance, 
drew attention to the different languages in which these place 
names were found, and he explained the fact that, although the 
Roman occupation of Southern Scotland lasted for more than 
three centuries, there were very few such names altered from 


while Latin was the official tongue of the Romans, their 


Celtic language, in which such a large proportion of Scottish 
names was formed, consisted of two main branches, the 
“Goidelic” and the “ Brythonic,” which for convenience he 
would speak of as Gaelic and Welsh, using the terms in a 
general sense, and not as restricted by modern use. In the 
districts where these languages were still spoken, the inter- 
pretation of names was generally as easy to a Celtic scholar as 
it was for an Englishman to read the names formed in English. 
The only circumstance likely to baffle either of them was one 
of the following :—First, the occurrence of obsolete words, 
words that had fallen out of use or had altered from the old 
form ; second, the operation of the law of rwmlau¢, as German 
philologers called it, whereby the vowel sound in one syllable 
was altered by the vowel sound in the syllable following ; and, 
third, linguistic change in the pronunciation of vocables. As to 
the last circumstance of difficulty, it was pointed out that 
“enoc” was an ancient term denoting a hill, and it was so 
written in modern Gaelic dictionaries; but no Highlander 


| would understand what it meant, for it had come to be pro- 


| nounced “ crochd.” 
| arbitrary of changing “n” into “k” take place? 


But why should a change apparently so 
It was for 
the same reason that we English-speaking folk said “nock” 
instead of “knok.” The Gael was very partial to“k” He 
belonged to the “Q” group of Celts, and could not be 
persuaded to give up his beloved gutturals, and so, instead 
of dropping the “k,” as we had done, he kept it, and 
altered the “n” into the easier sound of “r.” Thus 
“‘Crochrioch,” the name of several small hills in Argyleshire, 
was the same as “ Knockrioch,” which occurred in Galloway, and 
both were originally “cnoc riabhach,” the parti-coloured hill. 


| Again, one effect of aspiration and eclipse, a process to which 


certain consonants in Gaelic and Welsh were peculiarly liable, 


: _ was to render certain words indistinguishable from each other 
the Latin of the Roman conquerors, by the circumstance that | 


legions were latterly recruited mainly from nations whose | 


speech was not Latin. The second and sixth legions, which 
remained longest in the northern province, were drawn prin- 
cipally from Gaul and Spain—hence almost the only names 
which commemorated them were military terms. In regard to 
the pre-Celtic times nothing was known of the language 
spoken by the people—probably non-Aryan—who 


nounced at the present day were probably remains of the 
speech ofthe pre-Celtic race. From early chronicles, however, 
it might be gathered that the Iverians, 
Silures, were the earliest inhabitants of this country of which 
any trace remained. They must have distinguished one 
locality from another by means of place names in their own 
language, and no doubt some of these names still remained in 
our maps. The best chance of recovering the form of Iverian 
names occurred in those rare instances where a record had 
been preserved of the names successively borne by some pro- 
minent natural feature. There was the case of the great rock 


then | 
inhabited this country ; still some of the place names pro- | 


known as Firbolg and | 


in composition. After illustrating the distinction between 
Gaelic and Welsh—a preference, from the remotest point to 
which the Celtic speech could be traced, on the part of certain 


| tribes for labial consonants, and on the part of others for 


guttural—the lecturer glanced at the separation of the Celts 
into “P” and “Q” groups, the one representing the Goidelic 


_ or Celtic, and the other the Brythonic, Cymric or Welsh, and 


quoted a number of test words bearing on the branch of the 
subject under consideration. Afterwards he dealt with the 
similarity of Gaelic and Welsh, and stated that the attempt to 
distinguish between those place names which originated with a 
Gaelic people on the one hand, and a Welsh people on the 
other, was interfered with by the identity of many vocables in 
the two languages. There were, however, certain words in 
each dialect which were not found in the other. There was no 
commoner generic word in Gaelic topography than “ druim,” 
“a ridge,” which, so far as he knew, hardly entered ints the 
Welsh place names. Its place was supplied by “oefn,” and 
this vocable was readily recognised in Giffen, the name of two 
places in Ayrshire. A still better illustration was the suburb 
of Glasgow called Govan, which, although we wrote it with an 
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“09,” was written “Guven” in 1147, and simply meant “the 
ridge.” A brief consideration of the strange effect which litera- 
ture sometimes had upon place names, bringing about a per- 
manent alteration of form by means of a copyist’s blunder, 
closed the lecture. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P., was prevented by the postpone- 
ment of the division on Mr. M‘Laren’s amendment to the 
Employers’ Liability Bill from attending in Edinburgh to 
deliver the third of his course of lectures. Dr. Robert Munro 
took his place, and read the paper before a numerous audience. 
In this Sir Herbert continued his consideration of the lan- 


guages of Scottish topography, and particularly the problem | 
At the time of the | 


presented by the language of the Picts. 
settlement of the Dalriadic colony in West Argyleshire in the 
fifth century, the greater part of Scotland was in possession of 
the Cruithni or Picts. As to their language, there was neither 
living speech nor practically any literature to guide us, the only 
MSS. which could be identified as having been produced in 
Pictland being Alban Gaelic. Sir Herbert therefore proceeded, 
as the only other expedient, to note such peculiarities as dis- 
tinguished the place names found in Pictland from those 
occurring in the other parts of Scotland. He noted how the 
early chronicler claimed for the Picts that they were descended, 
like the Scots, from the Scythians, and if they were non-Aryan, 
as Rhys maintained, it was not likely that the chronicler would 
claim for them a common origin with the Dalriadic Gael. In 
the quatrain recording the division of Alba among the seven 
sons of Cruidne the names of the seven heroes were given, and 
Professor Rhys had tried to connect one or two of them with 
names in the Cymric districts, but the lecturer’s own view was 
that the eponymous heroes were created to account for the 
mames already in use, rather than that the names were con- 
ferred in commemoration of the sons of Cruidne. Those who 
held that the Picts were of pre-Celtic race had to admit that 
they had adopted the Gaelic language before the sixth century, 
and the lecturer noted the fact, stated in Adamnan’s biography, 
that St. Columba, during his mission among the Picts, only 
twice required the services of an interpreter, and even that 
circumstance did not necessarily imply conference between two 
persons speaking different languages. The examination of the 
place names in the territory of the Northern Picts revealed 
certain vocables used as generic terms which were not to be 
found elsewhere in Scotland. It was not unreasonable to look 
upon these as Pictish. Skene enumerated four occurring com- 


monly as prefixes, namely, “Pit,” “For,” “Fin” and “Auchter.” | 
| names. 


“ Pit” was “ Pette” in the Book of Deer, where its meaning 
’ § 


was perfectly clear as the equivalent of the Gaelic “ Baile,” a | > 1 ! ¢ 
| “Amhalghaidh” ; and Megherally in Wigtownshire preserved 


portion of land; and Dr. John Stuart supplied instances of the 
interchange of these prefixes. Another Gaelic word used 
instead of “ Baile,” which was even nearer to “ Pette,” was 


“ Both,” a dwelling; and it was not unlikely that “ Pit” was the | 


» 


Gaelic form of “ Both” or “Bod.” It was known that “ p 
was an objectionable consonant to Gaelic pronunciation, and 


when ordinary Gaelic came to be used in the land of the Picts | an 4 : ; 
| genitive, and they proceeded to construct an imaginary nomina- 


the “p” would be softened by aspiration into “f,” and there 
was some probability that “ For” and “ Fin” were the Pictish 
“Pette” or “Pit” retranslated in Gaelic. The full form of 
“For” was “ fothur,” as  Fothurtabhairt”” (now Forteviot). The 
full name of “Fin” was “ Fothen,’ as Fothenaven (now Fin- 
haven). Notwithstanding this change “Pit” was still the 
commoner form of the prefix in ancient Pictland. 
County Directory contained one hundred and forty place names 
in that district beginning with “Pet” or “Pit”? There re- 
mained the fourth prefix, ‘“‘auchter,” which was, according 
to Skene, the Gaelic “uachdar,” or upper land, and 
occurred outside the Pictish district. 
direct piece of information as to a Pictish place name afforded 
by Bede. Bede mentioned that the wall of Antoninus began 
at a place called, in the Pictish tongue, ‘‘ Penfahel.” 


“Pengual.” As a whole, the Celtic place names in Galloway 
were cast in the same mould as those of Ulster. 
consonant “f” as the favourite Pictish lip sound, it afforded a 
very uncertain test of the place names of Pictish territory. It 
was capable of various renderings. 
tolerably certain, that in certain districts of Southern Scotland 
Pictish and Welsh alike died out before Gaelic. Rhys pointed 
to the persistence with which the natives of Aberdeenshire 
substituted “f” for “wh” as evidence that in the North-East 
Anglo-Saxon came in contact with a Pictish people ; but after 
all, the lecturer said, it seemed to him, after very careful 
‘examination of the place names in the Pictish districts, that 
there was nothing to carry us beyond the conclusion to which 
Skene came thirty years ago, that Cymric and Gaelic had each 


& high and a low variety ; that old Gaelic spoken by the Irish, | 


the Scottish Celts and the Manx was the high Gaelic dialect, 
and that the Pictish was the low Gaelic dialect, and that in the 
north and west of Scotland the Picts must at 
period have become blended with the Scots and their form of 
‘Gaelic assimilated to the Scottish. Sir Herbert submitted that 


The | 


Sir Herbert mentioned a | 
| Norse names received an English complexion, as Windhouse 


The | 
Anglo-Saxon was “ Penneltun,” the Gaelic “ Cenail,” the Welsh | 


Taking the | 5 : 
“]-fheirste,” or ford island. There was thus some evidence to 


One thing alone seemed | 


an early | 


of antiquity to the Celtic place names he proceeded to 
deal with those in Anglo-Saxon. He discussed Skene’s views 
as to the probability of an early Frisian settlement in North 
Britain, whom he had thought were known to the natives as 
the Comgalls, and whose settlement he had connected with a 
place of that name on the north shore of the Firth of Forth, 
between the Ochils and the sea. The question of which of the 
Anglo-Saxon races settled first in North Britain could receive 
little light from place names. What concerned the present 
inquiry was that some Teutonic place names in Scotland, 


| originating in early Frisian settlements, might be of higher 


antiquity than those dating from the later invasions of Angles 
and Saxons. The lecturer noted one of the broad distinctions 
between Germanic and Celtic words, namely, that the specific 
term in compounds invariably preceded the generic, and that 
the stress followed the specific syllable. These Teutonic 
settlers spoke dialects of a literary language, and their vocables 
were easily interpreted by comparison with Anglo-Saxon and 
Northern English. At the same time, it was needful to guard 
against the tricks which modern topographers were so prone to 
play with names of which the meaning was not at once 
apparent. He instanced, among other cases, Stoneykirk, in 
Wigtownshire, a form corrupted from Stevenskirk or Stephen’s 
Kirk. 

In the fourth lecture Sir Herbert Maxwell dealt with the 
problem presented by the Scandinavian or Norse and Danish 
languages. The settlements by the Norwegian and Danes 
had resulted in the establishment of many Scandinavian place 
names ; and particularly in the Orkney and Shetland Islands 
he noticed how all the names were Norse and later English, 
presenting what he believed to be a unique instance of the 
suppression, in historic times, by a conquering race, not only 
of the spoken language of the conquered race, but of the 
names attached to places in that language. There was one 
exception in the first syllable of the name Orkney. “Orc” in 
Gaelic meant a large beast or whale. The Norseman might 
have found the islands called the Whale Islands, and 
added the “ey.” In the western islands the Norse rule 
did not endure so long as in the Orkney and Shetland 
islands, and Gaelic reasserted itself. There were plenty 
of Norse names in the Hebrides, but some of them had 
undergone metamorphosis in the process of transcription 
under the rules of the Gaelic orthography. The artificial 
system of spelling in Gaelic, particularly as regarded the so- 
called aspirate, had a curious and puzzling effect on Norse place 
He cited the case of the Norse personal name Olaf, 
which in the round-about Gaelic spelling was made to appear 


the same name. The Norse “gija,” a gully, became in Gaelic 
“seodha.” Another perplexing effect was to be traced to the 
fact that no word could be written in Gaelic beginning with “h,” 
though nothing was commoner that the aspiration of the initial 
consonant in the genitive case. Hence the Gaelic scribes 
assumed that all place names beginning with “h” were in the 


tive for it. Thus Habost, in Lewis (“ hallr bostadr,” sloping 
farm) became Tabost, from a supposed genitive Thaboist. Tor- 
misdale, in Islay, had been made an imaginary nominative of 
Ormisdale. On the other hand, the Gaelic phonetic rule required 
the aspiration of certain consonants in composition, and under its 
influence the Norse fjord generally lost the initlal “f,” andso Sneiz- 
fjord became Snizort and Cnut’s fjord Knoydart. All this led to 


| endless confusion of tongues amongst the Ordnance surveyors 


who had attempted to give some Norse names in Gaelic 
orthography, as Sanaigmore in Islay for “Sand vik mor,” big 
sandy bay. Sometimes, by an equally misleading process, 
in Shetland, which was really “Vind ass”—windy ridge. 
Some Gaelic names had lost their Celtic appearance during 
the long Norse occupation, and had never regained it. So 
Rum was probably “I-dhruim,” ridge island; Lewis was 
“ Leoghas,” or marshy land; and Uist he made out to be 


be gathered of the relative antiquity of these place names. 
The evidence of Norse occupation might be gathered as we 
travelled southward from the great North Scandinavian centre. 


| They were generally at the sea coast, as Ayr, which was Eyor, 


a seabeach. In advancing up the Solway we began to encounter 
Scandinavian names far inland, but these were probably relics of 
the Norse dominion in Cumberland and Northumberland. It 
must not, however, be assumed too readily that the place names 
of Scandinavian appearance originated with the Norse occupa- 
tion, for there was probably not a very wide difference between 
the language of the Angles and that of the Danes or Norse. In 
the Norse compounds the specific word preceded the generic, 
and the surest test syllables for Norse and Danish names were 
certain generic terms used as suffixes. Among these was 
“fjall,” which in English means “ fell,” and in Gaelic “ bhal” ; 
“klettr,”.a-cliff;-“cjil,’ a-ravine-; ‘dalr,”-a-valley ; “ness,” a 
point ; ‘‘hop,” a sheltered bay ; “vollr,’ a field; “vik,” a bay ; 


the evidence would support no other hypothesis. Next inorder ! “bekkr,” a rivulet ; “fjord,” a sea loch ; “vattn,” a lake ; “ey,” 
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an island; “vagr,” a creek; “baer” or “by,” a village or 
dwelling, replaced in the north by “bolstadr,” which assumed 
various forms, as “ bosta,” “busta,” “boust,” and “bus” ; 
“setr,” a sheiling, appearing as “shader.” The lecturer dealt 
briefly with the subject of Norse prefixes, and went on to discuss 
the puzzling character of the names in Strathclyde, where we 
had Celtic, Saxon and Scandinavian names deposited in a uni- 
form plane. 


COLOUR IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN,* 


lag is hardly beyond the truth to say that, so far as the 
exterior of buildings is concerned, there has been until 
recently no use of colour in architectural design since the close 
of the sixteenth century in Italy. And even now, though some 
attention has of late been given to this subject, both here and 
in Europe, which has produced some successful colour-design, 
the most striking fact with regard to our use of colour in 
architecture is probably our timidity. This modest caution in 
the first unwonted essays at colour treatment after so long 
disuse is certainly wise and right, since too great boldness in 
this matter is more likely to lead to failure than success. But 
the possibilities of the use of colour in architectural extericrs 
and the right treatment of it certainly demand more serious 
consideration than they have generally received. To treat the 
exterior of a building in a single material and in absolute 
monotone is doubtless the safest procedure, and is vastly pre- 
ferable to an ambitious but faulty colour scheme. But it is 
clearly to give up one important source of beauty in architec- 
tural design. 

Ruskin, in a characteristic passage in his “ Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” thus expresses his opinion on the subject :— 
“TI do not,” he says, “feel able to speak with any confidence 
respecting the touching of sculpture with colour. I would only 
note one point, that sculpture is the representation of an idea, 
while architecture is itself a real thing. The idea may, as I 
think, be left colourless, and coloured by the beholder’s mind ; 
but a reality ought to have reality in all its attributes ; its colour 
should be as fixed as its form. I cannot, therefore, consider 
architecture as in any wise perfect without colour.” 

In this opinion most architects nowadays will probably 
concur, though monotone is still largely the rule in the exteriors 
of our buildings, and there are not wanting those who maintain 
that it is the ideal and the only dignified treatment. Sucha 
view, however, receives but little support from the authority of 
the past. Most ancient buildings, it is true, are of one colour 
in their present condition, and our architectural ideals are 
doubtless largely formed by the noble buildings of the past as 
we have seen them; yet we know that when their builders 
left them most of them were glowing with colour. 

To recall briefly the history of the colour-treatment of 
buildings will show the extent to which colour has been em- 
ployed in architecture. 

The columns and walls of the Egyptian temples were covered 
with rich colour-decoration which in most instances still remains 
to this day. The capitals, which borrowed their form from the 
lotus flower or bud, were painted in red and green and white, 
with ornaments closely imitated from the same plant: The 
shafts were similarly decorated in colour, or with hieroglyphs 
incised and painted. If most of this colour is to be found in 
the interior of the temples, it is because the architecture itself 
was mainly internal. But little external architectural effect 
was sought in Egyptian temples until a comparatively late date, 
except about the entrances, and these were always decorated 
with colour. 

In Greece the marble of the temples (or the fine stucco 
which covered walls and columns where a coarser stone was all 
that could be obtained) was regarded as a field for ornamental 
colour treatment. Indeed, the marb!e seems to have been 
chiefly prized for its excellent surface for colour-decoration. 
The Greek temple did not stand out entirely white against the 
blue sky, as we are apt to picture it to ourselves, but was a 
glowing mass of colour. Since the days of Hittorf’s colour- 
restorations this is no longer matter for conjecture, but has been 
clearly proved by the numerous coloured fragments and traces of 
colour which have beenfound. Mr. Edward Robinson has recently 
fully shown, both by literary evidence and by traces of colour 
which he has found, that even the statues were fully coloured ina 
somewhat conventional manner. The Romans, heirs to the arts of 
Greece, followed the same methods. The well-known statue of 
Augustus, for instance, retains such complete traces of colour 
as not only to show that it was entirely painted, but to make 
an accurate restoration of the colour possible. But in the deco- 
ration of their buildings the Romans seem to have used applied 
colour much less than the Greeks. Instead of this they obtained 
their colour-effect by the use of variegated marbles and precious 
stones, though applied colour was used, especially when expense 
precluded the use of the more precious materials. The use of 


* A paper by H. Langford Warren, architect, read at the Congress 
of Architects at Chicago, 
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applied colour in the provincial towns has been made familiar 
to us by the discovery of Pompeii and Herculaneum. And 
similar treatment was employed in many buildings of Rome 
itself; though here in the more important public buildings, 
columns were made of porphyry, verde antique and rich 
marbles from the East, and variegated marble was used in 
slabs as a covering for the walls. Gilding was also lavishly 
employed in capitals and other members. This method of 
obtaining colour-effect by the natural colour of rich materials 
continued in the Byzantine empire, which added to it the use of 
mosaic. The marvellous church of St. Mark at Venice is the 
most familiar and the most beautiful example of this style. 
And it continued in Italy through the various styles that fol- 
lowed until the later Renaissance. 

The Medizval architects of the north-west of Europe did 
not have these richly-coloured materials at their command, but 
they were far from giving upon that account the use of colour. 
The very fact of the fairly complete preservation in which the 
great cathedrals have for the most part come down to us, so 
far as their general form is concerned, makes especially difficult 
to us the realisation of what their appearance must have been 
when they still had all their colour-decoration. But enough 
traces of colour are still clearly visible to show their original 
condition with tolerable certainty. In a general view these 
venerable buildings seem to have no colour but the natural 
grey of the weather-beaten stone, no more variety of tint than 
can be found in some old cliff of which their walls so much 
remind us, stained ahd worn as they are by time and with 
weeds and brambles growing in their crannies. But if we 
carefully scrutinise the hollows ard protected portions of the 
carvings, especially in the porches, we shall almost certainly 
find unmistakable remains of applied pigment. Especially is 
this the case, for instance—or was before the restoration—in 
the porches of the cathedral of Amiens, where the pigment 
used on the moulding of carved roses and of the hawthorn in 
its natural colours could still be plainly seen in places. The 
most striking and complete example of Medizval colour- 
decoration on the exterior of a building I have seen and noted 
is to be found at the church of St. Martin at Leon, in the 
central porch of the west front, which dates from the fourteenth 
century. Enough remains to show that this porch was com- 
pletely covered with colour. The columns and arch-mouldings 
were painted in red and yellow chevron stripes and similar 
patterns, which can be clearly traced. In the tympanum are 
carved two angels swinging censers on each side of a figure 
(probably of Christ or of the Virgin) which has disappeared and 
which stood on top of the centre mullion of the door. The 
angels’ wings were gilded and their robes were tinted. The 
background was filled in with other painted angels, and the 
under side of the tabernacle roofs over the figures in the porch 
was painted blue. These colours and other similar remains are 
quite crude. What the general effect of this treatment must 
have been in an interior one gets a clear and undoubtedly 
substantially correct idea from the restoration of the Sainte 
Chapelle at Paris, especially in the upper chapel. «In the 
interiors the remains of colour are more frequent and in better 
preservation, as would be expected, and are especially to be 
noted in the chapels and on tombs and rood-screens. A very 
interesting and complete example of colour applied to interior 
architecture is to be found in the rich Late Romanesque 
porch now walled up, on the north side of the cathedral of 
Rheims. 

It is clear that one should picture to himself the completed 
cathedral of Medizval France as richly decorated with colour 
inside, besides the stained-glass windows ; the colour over- 
flowing, as it were, and covering the porches, which were 
probably entirely covered with rich colouring. Colour. was, 
it seems likely also, more sparingly applied to other portions of 
the exteriors. 

The interiors of the cathedrals of Italy at this time were also 
fully decorated by applied colour ; for mosaic, which had been 
introduced from Byzantium, fell more and more into disuse as 
fresco-painting developed. Butin the exteriors, in connection with 
coloured marbles, which as we have seen were principally relied 
on for colour, mosaic continued to be used as in the gorgeous 
fronts of the cathedrals of Siena and Orvieto. With the 
coming of the Renaissance, mosaic becomes still more unusual- 
But coloured marbles were never used with more delicate taste 
or more beautiful effect than they were by the architects of the 
early Renaissance in Italy, and there are few classes of build- 
ings so fruitful of lessons in the right principles of the applica- 
tion of colour to buildings. The little Monte di Pieta and the 
Palazzo Publico at Brescia, or Fra Gioconda’s loggia at 
Verona (in which sgraffito is also employed), or the Ca’ d’Oro 
or Ca’ Trevisan at Venice, may be named as examples of 
these. 

With the further advance of the Renaissance, colour 
gradually disappeared from the exterior of buildings, first in 
Rome and Florence, later in Venice, whose delight in colour 
led her, while other cities were already contenting themselves 
with monotone, to cover even the exteriors of her buildings 
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with paintings by Giorgione, Veronese, or Sebastiano del | 
Piombo, the faded remnants of which may still be dimly seen 
on her walls. 

In this rapid survey no mention has been made of the styles 

of the East or of the Moors in Europe, styles essentially 
dependent upon colour for their beauty. Attention has been 
purposely confined to those styles which have been developed 
in, or have directly influenced western Europe. 
? What has been said recalls enough of the history of colour 
in architecture to show clearly that the later, and especially the 
debased, Renaissance is the only style which, until modern 
times, has attempted to dispense altogether with colour as a 
means of architectural effect, and that in most styles colour has 
been regarded as of essential importance, the apparent excep- 
tions being due, until the time of the central Renaissance, to 
lack of means rather than to preference. 

In the face of this unanimity of opinion and of precedent, it 
would be difficult to argue in favour of a general use of mono- 
tone in the exteriors of buildings. The strength of argument 
lies, however, altogether in favour of the employment of colour. 
But it must be confessed that many of the recent attempts at 
external colour-treatment are far from successful. Such use of | 
colour is as yet new to us, and it is not matter for surprise that 
there should be some bungling. Especially to be regretted, for 
instance, is the placing of colour emphasis on the quoins at 
angles and on window and door jambs. This treatment was 
first, I believe, brought into prominent use by the Jate Mr. H. H. 
Richardson, and has since been much imitated ; but, like most 
great men, it has been Mr. Richardson’s fate to find more 
imitators of his faults than of his good qualities. 

In view of the growing desire for colour-treatment and its 
difficulty, a statement of the principles which should govern 
colour-design in architecture is often asked for. 

Inthe first place, it must be said that there is perhaps no 
subject more difficult to consider by means of words, inasmuch 
as almost any colour scheme which it is possible to describe in 
words can de made harmonious and perhaps beautiful in the 
hands of a true artist, or may be discordant and ugly, arranged 
by a person without colour-sense. The delicate variations and 
the proportioning of one colour to another which make the 
difference between beautiful and unpleasant are too subtle to 
be described in words. In the next place, while the colour- 
sense may undoubtedly be trained and strengthened by proper 
instruction and by observation and practice, yet it is useless for 
any one without that inborn colour-sense to undertake to have 
anything to do with it. So that of colour more than of any 
other object of study, the paradox is true that instruction is 
unnecessary for those that are gifted and useless for those that 
are not. Finally, while for the reasons above given dogmatism 
with regard to colour is especially out of place (for a master will 
upset all rules), yet there is perhaps no subject more difficult to 
treat without dogmatism, since it is too subtle for argument, 
and conclusions with regard to it are necessarily based on 
observation and experience, guided by taste and feeling—not 
by reasoning. So much premised, a few general principles may 
be stated as marks to shoot at. 

The first principle I feel inclined to lay down is that any 
theory of colour-design taken as a guiding rule for practical 
work is certain to be fatal to the result. What horrors have 
not been perpetrated in the name of the old theory of the 
primary colours, red, blue and yellow, with their secondaries, 
tertiaries, complementary colours and what not—a theory which 
to be consistent would have us refuse to see any beauty in the 
colours of a peacock’s tail or a forget-me-not. But this theory 
has been exploded. Very true; but as a guide to colour 
design the Young-Helmholtz theory is not much better. It can 
to some extent analyse and explain, but it cannot construct, 
and an artist is not concerned with analysis and explanation, | 
but with creation and employment. Ruskin’s theory that the 
principles upon which nature applies her colour must be right, 
and that therefore colour as applied to architecture must not 
follow constructive lines, because in nature it does not (asin the | 
tiger-skin), would, logically followed, lead to absurd conclusions. | 

Furthermore, the different styles demand different colour- 
treatment, so that general principles are the more difficult to 
lay down. 

In approaching the study of colour Jet us then clear the 
ground by getting rid of all theory at the outset, and let us 
follow our sense of what is beautiful. 

In what has been said above it is not meant to imply that 
nothing is to be learned from nature for our colour treatment 
of architecture. A few broad principles we may perhaps glean 
from her, but our lessons will be for the most part in learning 
what is beautiful, rather than by opportunity for deducing 
1ecipes or theories. The English architect, E. L. Garbutt, in 
his little book on design, mentions one of the few general 
principles it may be safe to deduce. “In nature,” he says, 

sameness of colouring is the rule, variety the exception ; the 
former being found in all large or grand objects and broad 
surfaces, and the latter only in small and scattered organisirs.” | 
A general law is no doubt here pointed out. By “sameness of | 


| massing. 


| World’s Fair buildings. 


colouring” Garbutt cannot of course mean absolute sameness, 
but the sameness of a green tree where the whole is green, but 
there is great variety of green in the individual leaves; or of a 
gray cliff, where the whole is of one prevailing colour, but with 
much variety of shade and tint within certain limits, But the 
principles here indicated in so far as valuable as guides in 
colour-design, are so not because we find them in nature, 
but because we see by observation that they apply also to art. 
A small building may, if you please, be a glowing mass of 
colour; but a large one all of vivid and varied colour 


| would be tiresome: to have dignity and impressiveness it 


must have one dominant prevailing tone. This may be 
seen by comparing two such buildings as the Duomos of 
Florence and of Pisa. The Pisan colour is much pleasanter 
and gives greater dignity of effect on account of its broader 
The building is mainly of one colour (white 
marble, now a rich gold with age), with mosaic patterns of 
various marbles in tympana and spandrels, while the cathedral 
of Florence is checkered all over with coloured marbles—dark 
green, white and reddish brown. The dominant colour must 
be selected with the greatest care with regard to the surround- 
ings of the building and the colours of adjacent objects, of 
whatever kind, with which it will come in contrast. This is a 


| point too often not enough considered in the choice of building 


material. But this dominant colour will not be of absolutely 
uniform tint. If there is to be any beauty of colour there must 
be some variety, as in the leaves of a green tree, where light 
and shade add to the variety of local colour, or in a cliff or 
mountain-side, or pebbly beach. If stone is used, the different 


| blocks will not be accurately matched in shade, but will be so 


placed as to make slight contrasts in tint between the different 
blocks. If the structure is brick, the brick will not be culled, 
but used with all the accidental variety the kiln affords. No 
surface could well be uglier than the respectable brownstone 
front, or the wall of culled red pressed brick. Indeed it is 
strange how, when travelling in Europe, we can admire the 
variety of colour in old brick and stone walls and tile roofs, 
and then, when we return home, continue to build with the 
utmost monotony of tone our great mechanical skill can attain, 


| and proceed to wonder why our wall-surfaces are lacking in 
| beauty. 


The dominant shade may be further varied by 
delicate contrasts of other material in friezes or spandrels, as is 


| so beautifully done in the cathedral of Pisa or the Palazzo 


Municipale at Brescia, already referred to. 

If vivid colour is to form a part of the scheme it should be 
mainly confined to the recesses of loggias and porches, and 
should be focussed at some one point—for instance, about the 
entrance—which should form the key and climax of the whole 
design. But the mistake is often made of supposing when 
colour treatment is mentioned that vivid colour is necessarily 
intended. Every building necessarily has its colour, whether 
vivid or subdued, greatly varied or largely in monotene, and 
this colour should receive careful study and consideration and 
should not be left to be decided by accident or by the various 
whimsies of inconsiderate building-committees. Indeed, the 
whole design should from the outset be made with a certain 
material and a certain colour-treatment in view. The fact that 
the colour scheme may seriously affect the apparent propor- 
tions of the building is often overlooked. 

Whether the colour of a building should be natural or applied 
will necessarily depend largely on circumstances and on 
climatic consideration. The climate, indeed, and the kind of 
light it brings with it, is of the utmost importance as a deter- 
mining influence in the colour scheme. In our climate there 
can be no doubt that we should depend for our colour largely 
on the natural colours of materials, applied colour and rich 
decoration being confined to porches and loggias, as has been 
so effectively and, for the most part, so beautifully done in the 


Another principle too often overlooked is that, as Ruskin 
has pointed out, a certain mystery is necessary to perfect beauty 
and delightfulness of colour. There must be constant change. 
The eye must be continually confused. Anything like 
mechanical regularity inevitably injures the effect. Thus in 
using stones of different colours in the decoration of a 
building in bands or patterns one colour should be allowed 
torun over somewhat into another. Thus in decorating 


a wall with hands of colour—say red and white marble, 
white stones find their way 


for instance—let occasional 
into the red bands and _ occasional red stones into the 
white. In the same way in using diaper patterns, let the 


pattern be broken by allowing the ground colour to run into 
the bands, that is, let the bands occasionally disappear. 
This treatment will often be noticed in old English and Dutch 
brick diapers, and can be seen in the front of the Ducal Palace 
at Venice. Or if bright-coloured stones are used between the 
brackets of a cornice over a dull-coloured wall, as at the Palazzo 
Publico at Perugia, let some of the spaces between the brackets 
be filled with the wall colour. In all these cases care must be 
taken not to lose the pattern; the eye must always uncon- 


sciously complete it. 
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Another principle seems to be that the contrast between two 
colours, used in anything like equal quantities, and either in 
large masses or pervading a whole design, must never be great. 
They must harmonise, as dull red and brown, greenish or 
purplish blue and grey. The vivid and strongly contrasting 
colours must only be used in small points to give value to the 
whole composition, and on the judicious use of these small 
points of bright colour will depend the brilliancy and beauty 
of the whole. A single point of colour may change a whole 
colour scheme, may ruin it or may give it just what it lacked. 
Thus a point of light red may make a grey wall look blue by 
contrast, or it may make a brownish grey look red by sympathy. 
The effect of the stronger colours in changing the apparent 
colour of duller hues placed near them is a matter always to be 
carefully considered, and is one of the things which makes 
colour composition so difficult if not guided by that unerring 
instinct we speak of as “a strong colour sense.” 

The marking of jamb-stones and quoins has already been 
spoken of as a thing to be avoided. Jambs and corners are 
essentially part of the wall, and should not receive a different 
colour-treatment. In general, the common practice with us of 
making the trimmings uniformly of one colour and the rest of 
the work uniformly another is rarely effective, and is generally 
a thoughtless or indolent subterfuge to avoid the serious study 
of colour-treatment, or to disguise inability to handle it. There 
can be no such rule-of-thumb for arranging the colour of a 
building. It must always be a matter of feeling and of separate 
feeling in each case. But feeling always, rather than thought. 
Good colour can never be worked out like a-mathematical 
problem. 

Of late the perfecting of enamelling of terra-cotta and the 
richness of colour obtainable in blocks of all sizes in this 
material, opens a new and rich field for colour design. But it 
comes with danger in one hand, though with promise in the 
other, and its rich possibilities will need to be used with reserve 
and caution if they are to lead to success. 

The safe rule is, if you are a colourist, use colour freely— 
indeed you cannot help doing so when opportunity occurs. If 
you are not, have as little to do with it as may be. 


THE INSTITUTION °F CIViL ENGINEERS. 


HE inaugural meeting of the seventy-sixth session of this 
Society was held on Tuesday evening, the 14th inst., Sir 
Robert Rawlinson, K.C.B , vice-president, in the chair. Owing 
to the absence, from ill-health, of the lately elected president, 
Mr. Alfred Giles, his address was read by the secretary. Claim- 
ing the indulgence of his audience on the score that he was the 
senior of all previous presidents of the Institution at the time of 
their election, Mr. Giles proceeded to recall some circumstances 
connected with locomotion sixty years ago, contrasting the 
cheapness, safety and luxury of the modern railway with. the 
danger, discomfort and expense of even the best lines of stage 
coaches. Not less striking was the development of the Post 
Office. In 1831 two mail coaches daily (one going through 
Newcastle to Edinburgh, and the other through Carlisle to 
Glasgow), were sufficient to carry the whole of the mails from 
London to Scotland. A letter from London to Mortlake in 
Surrey, cost 4d@,, and if it contained anything but the folded sheet 
on which it was written, even the smallest cutting from a news- 
paper, it was charged double. Referring to the virtual com- 
pletion of the English railway system, the President opined 
that the work of providing like accommodation in the immense 
possessions of the Empire would yet provide employment 
for the railway engineer for many years. Turning to steam 
navigation, it was stated that in 1819 the first steamer 
crossing the Irish Channel accomplished the distance of 
63 miles, from Holyhead to Dublin, in 73 hours. The 
same trip is now frequently made in less than 33 hours. 
Our transport was next considered, special reference being 
made to the advisability of adopting twin screws for all 
fast passenger-steamers. High-speed navigation involved 
special appliances for quickly loading and unloading at the 
docks, and also considerable extension and enlargement 
of the docks themselves. It was stated that the new 
Empress Dock at Southampton had been designed in the 
shape of a diamond, so as to allow of greater speed in getting 
vessels to their berths, thus also avoiding the necessity of 
swinging round at right angles when passing through the gates. 
The importance of these improved facilities was illustrated in 
the programme proposed for a new cargo-steamer just launched 
from Messrs. Harland & Wolff’s yard at Belfast. This vessel 
could carry 14,100 tons outward, and would bring home 9,400 
tons of cargo and 1,200 bullocks. She would leave Liverpool on 
a Friday, arrive at New York in 10 days, discharge cargo, load 
again, and leave New York in 7 days more, so as to be 
ready to return to New York with a fresh cargo on the thirty- 
fifth day from her first departure from Liverpool. The President 
then made some remarks on the advantages which would accrue 
from a simpler procedure in passing private Bills through 


Parliament, and concluded with a reference to the progress and 
prospects of the Institution, especially in connection with the 
contemplated rebuilding of the premises. 

After the reading of the address the premiums and prizes 
awarded last session were formally presented to the recipients. 


THE ART OF BUILDING. 


HE opening meeting of the session of the Architectural 
Section of the Glasgow Philosophical Society took place 
on Monday night in the Rooms, Bath Street. Mr. Campbell 
Douglas, president, who is also one of the four vice-presidents 
of ther Royal Institute of British Architects, delivered his 
introductory address. He began by remarking that it was now 
forty-five years since the Architectural Society was formed, and 
twenty-eight years since it existed as a branch of the Philo- 
sophical Society, and went on to show how it had justified its 
existence. Architecture, he proceeded to say, might be defined 
to be the art of building with nobility and ornament. That 
which gave to it its mysterious quality was imaginative intelli- 
gence, without which a merely mechanical result was produced. 
In illustration of this remark he pointed to the Forth Bridge, 
with its marvellous scientific mechanism, which constituted it 
one of the wonders of the world. It was impossible, however, 
looking up to it, to feel anything but awe. People never fell 
into raptures over the stupendous structure, as they might do 
over the Pantheon at Rome or Salisbury Cathedral. He men- 
tioned this to show the difference between the work of the 
skilled engineer and the architect. He further dealt with the 
true principles of construction and ornamentation, holding that 
all construction should be visible, and that ornamentation 
should constitute a part of the building ; further, that ornament 
should be used sparingly and with discrimination. It was the 
duty of architects to endeavour to make their work better and 
better, and thus to educate the public and improve the taste of 
those by whom they were employed. In conclusion, he ex- 
pressed gratification that there were signs of progress in this 
respect, and that Glasgow was not lagging behind other parts 
of the country. 


London and Falkirk Foundries Company, Limited. 


S1IR,—The proposed flotation of a company under the above 
name has been brought to the notice of the undersigned, and 
as the name assumed appears to have already misled some of 
our clients, and may possibly leave a wrong impression on the 
minds of others who may but cursorily glance at the pro- 
spectus issued, and as we are known to many (more especially 
in Scotland) by the name of the Falkirk Foundry, we shall 
esteem it a favour if you will be good enough to insert this 
letter disclaiming any connection whatever with the proposed 
company.— Yours faithfully, 

T. W. ALsop, General Manager. 
(For the Falkirk Iron Foundry.) 
67 Upper Thames Street, London: November 15, 1893. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. J. W. Start, F.S.I., of Cups Chambers, Colchester, 
has been instructed by the Harwich School Board to prepare 
plans for a school for 150 infants at Upper Dovercourt. 

An Obelisk has been erected at Valmy, near Oran, in 
Algiers, by the Arabs of the Douars and Zemalas tribes, as 2 
memorial of the treaty of peace with France which was signed 
on June 16, 1836. 

M. Emile Ollivier is preparing a new edition of his work 
on the paintings in the Sistine Chapel, and has gone to Rome: 
in order to again study them. 

A Concert has been held in aid of the enlargement fund 
for St. Philip’s Church at Knowle. 

The Royal Scottish Academy; which some two years 
ago received a large bequest from Mr. James Nasmyth, the 
engineer, is now, in consequence of the death of Mrs, Nasmyth, 
which occurred at Hammersfield, near Penshurst, in Kent, on 
October 22, to receive the residue of his estate. The money is- 
to form a “iund for decayed artists.” 

Sir George H. Chubb on Monday, at the meeting of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society, read a paper on ‘“ The History 
and Development of Locks and Safes.” 

The Glasgow Amateur Art Club has just held the open- 
ing meeting for the new session, when the president, Mr. 
Charles Sprenger, delivered an address. 

The Amateur Sketching Club of Wolverhampton have 
just opened their annual exhibition with a meritorious display 
of work, 
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THE WEEK. 


On Wednesday next an auction will be commenced in 
Cologne of a somewhat novel kind, for it is not every year 
that royal treasures are to be obtained by dealers and 
amateurs. The prcperty that is to be dispersed consists of 
the etchings and engravings which King Ferprinanp of 
Portugal spent a great part of his life in collecting, and 
which gave him constant delight. Like most members of 
the Coburg family, he was an amateur, and he could claim 
to be an authority on the “states” of prints. There were 
some of his contemporaries who were ready to display a 
sympathy with his pursuit, and he thus acquired many of 
the finest impressions of plates. The collection contains 
over 3,000 lots. French art is most largely represented 
among them, for King FERDINAND was _an enthusiast about 
‘the aquafortists’ works, and the artists were not unwilling 
to secure for him their most brilliant examples. There are 
also examples of German and Dutch masters, and the collec- 
tion may well depend on its merits apart from the interest 
attached to the collector. 


Ir1sH contractors appear to enjoy privileges which are 
denied to their English and Scottish brethren. For instance, 
a road contractor can enter on lands adjoining the scene of 

his operations and open quarries or remove stones or 
gravel without asking for permission of the owner ; all he 
requires is an order from some local justice. The Act 
which endows him with ownership for a time over other 
men’s land does not give, it is true, leave to operate on 
orchards, deer-parks, gardens, lawns or bleach-greens, but 
in spite of the restrictions he can have a rather wide range 
to disport himself. In the month of May last a contractor 
in the Lurgan district, co. Down, took advantage of his 
privilege and opened a quarry on a gentleman’s ground in 
order to obtain a supply of stones and gravel to repair a 
county road. The sufferer felt aggrieved and summoned 
the contractor, as he maintained that a lawn had 
been opened in order to secure the materials. ‘The 
magistrates at the petty sessions declined to con- 
vict or to state a case. The proprietor on Monday 
last applied in the Irish Queen’s Bench for a manda- 
mus to compel the magistrates to show cause why they 
should not state a case for decision in the High Court. 
The judges, however, held that the magistrates were right 
in refusing to state a case, the question before them being 
one of fact and not of law, and declined to accede to the 
application. Under the ancient 7/gzme it was supposed to 
be an intolerable exercise of tyranny to compel men to work 
on roads as if they were slaves, and the corvée was one of 
the causes of the first Revolution. Nowadays labour has 
the upper hand. It seems to us, however, that it is as 
inequitable to force a man to supply stone, gravel and sand 
against his will as it would be to oblige him to use those 
materials without payment. It may be said that in a 
poor country like Ireland it is an advantage to allow con- 
tributions in kind rather than in cash. But should not the 
owner of grounds have a voice in the selection of the place 
from whence they are to be drawn ? 


THE contest for the county-surveyorship of Surrey has 
ended in a way that will be a surprise to many people. 
The salary at first is to be Soo/. a year, with travelling 
expenses. From the importance of the position it is 
surprising that not more than 104 candidates applied for 
the post. Probably it was considered that only a first-class 
man could have a chance of gaining it. After consideration 
of the merits of the candidates, the names of four of them 
were submitted by the committee to the County Council, 
viz.:—Mr. A. T. Davis, county surveyor for Shropshire ; 
Mr. T. p—E Courcy Mrapk, engineer to the Hornsey Local 
Board ; Mr. O. J. SHELDON, county surveyor for Essex ; 
and Mr. F. G. Howe tt, the son of Mr. C. H. HoweELt, 
who is the present holder of the office. Some of the 
councillors objected to the Jast name, and one of them 
characterised the invitation of applications as a farce, 
since it was well known what was to be the result. 


At the first voting Mr. Howe t obtained 31 votes, Mr. DE 
Courcy MEADE 1g votes, and Mr. Davis 17 votes. Mr. 
SHELDON was unable to secure a single vote. It was next 
decided to eliminate Mr. Davis's name. ‘The final contest 
therefore was between Messrs. De. Courcy MEADE and 
Howe.Lt. Each of them found 34 supporters. ‘The 
chairman, Alderman Hatsry, gave his casting vote in 
favour of Mr. Howet., who was accordingly declared duly 
elected. As the new surveyor assisted his father during 
many years, he no doubt possesses acquaintance with 
county work. But with so eligible an officer at hand, why 
was it considered necessary to seek a surveyor in all parts 
of England? Competition becomes a sham when there is 
a foregone conclusion ; but none the less does it become 
a source of disappointment and heartburning to those who 
take part in it. 


THE report of Dr. Sepcwick SAUNDERS on the con- 
dition of Christ’s Hospital will of course have the effect of 
causing the demolition of a block of buildings that imparted 
a peculiar and interesting element to the character of 
London. The City will be the poorer for the loss, for 
although the valuable site will be covered with blocks of 
mercantile offices, there will be no longer the ancient 
relic which seemed to redeem London from the charge of 
being no more than a place for making and losing money. 
Over six and a half centuries have elapsed since JOHN 
Ewen, the mercer, founded a monastery for the new Order 
of Grey Friars, or Franciscans, on the spot, and became one 
of the lay brothers. Tor generations not only the citizens 
but the nobles, kings and queens were benefactors of the 
monks, and by their aid the church was next in size to the 
cathedral. It was 300 feet long by 89 feet wide. Four 
queens were buried there. At the Dissolution the priory 
was made over to Sir THomas AvupDLEy, and the 
church was used as a storehouse. It was among 
the buildings destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. The 
second period of the history of Grey Friars began in 1553, 
when the hospital for orphan and poor children was opened. 
Half a century afterwards the “writing school” was 
founded, and in 1673 the mathematical school ; but it was 
through the classics that the reputation of Chrisv’s Hospital 
was gained. The buildings have been taken down and 
rebuilt from time to time, but the drains which are the 
cause of the downfall of the school are probably not olde 
than the century. The fate of the school has been long 
foreseen, but for the sake of old associations the quitting of 
Newgate Street was delayed. The inevitable has at last 
arrived, and when masters and boys are comfortably settled 
at Horsham they will probably wonder why they were so 
long sacrificed to the sentimentalities of the citizens. 


JOHANNESBURG is generally supposed to be the most 
flourishing town in South Africa. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the buiidings are of a kind which do not augur 
favourably for the future. At the last meeting of the 
South African Association of Engineers and Architects, 
the Chairman said it was extraordinary to note the number 
of dilapidated buildings in Johannesburg, the principal 
cause of which was natural decay, due to the use of inferior 
materials. ‘This was lamentable considering the short time 
thev had been in existence. Builders showed a tendency 
to conceal any weaknesses they detected in their own work, 
and without their hone-t assistance the authorities had 
small chance of discovering them. Amongst other 
sources of danger to life, he instanced hanging lamps, 
projecting signs, and overhanging balconies. In Johannes- 
burg repairs to. houses . were nearly always designed 
to make the front look well, and nothing else. A 
thoroughly systematic examination of all buildings at 
regular periods was, in his opinion, absolutely neces- 
sary, and periodical surveys of all public buildings and 
clubs, theatres, towers, domes and even “battery” houses and 
workshops, should be made and recorded by the proper 
authorities. The collapse of a few of these buildings for 
want of proper supervision could not be far off, and in 
case of such a calamity the loss of life and money would 
be incomparably greater than the cost of the stitch in time 
by one who had had experience in such matters. 
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THOUGHTS ON ARCHITECTURAL 


COMPOSITION. 
ea [By a CorRESPONDENT. | 


E above subject may appear “a large order,” but 


of upwards of twenty years’ actual architectural practice as 
‘@ principal, to a great extent in the Medizyval school. 


‘ture. ‘True principles are the common property of all 


| _ the writer proposes to treat it from a limited line of | 
vision, as one of the results of the experience and thoughts | 


But | 
it is far from his intention to enlarge in an exclusive or | 
' bigoted manner on “true principles,” as if such were only | 
confined to what is commonly called “ Gothic” architec- | 


‘styles—Classic, Byzantine, Moorish, or Indian, as the case | © 
| ridge roll to the lead-covered roof of the new nave of St. 


may be. There can, indeed, be no more fatal mistake than 


to claim true principles as applicable to only one style, | 


though the writer, like most architects, has a decided pre- | Structional reasons for it in this instance which may haye 


ference to a particular one, the pursuit of which gives him 
greater pleasure than that of the others,.as the artistic 
Inspiration, and consequently the pencil, is thus more easily 
get in motion. 

Perhaps the first keynote to strike is that quality of 
“restraint” which, to vary the metaphor, is a great stumbling- 
block to 
applied, 
in the design, a considerable step has been gained, for a 
fertile source of error has thereby been removed. 
the attempt to over-elaborate a composition that mistakes 
are more often made, as there is then a wider field. of 
varied details, and thus more opportunities afforded to 
blunder. 

; It is rather remarkable at the present day how 
in some. handsome buildings the chimneys are made 
most decorative, and a great deal of expensive orna- 
mentat.on put there, which may be said to be rather 
wasted on them. For in the lofty houses, &c., 
erected now in London and other large cities, but few 
people will trouble to crane their necks to observe the 
beauty of design so high up, bestowed on what they 
designate very utilitarian objects. On the other hand, it is 


a “fad” of some would-be founders of a new architectural | 
School, to.draw particular attention to chimney-stacks not | 


by their beauty, but by an affectation of plainness. As for 
example, a stone block containing several flues is carried 
sheer up through a roof without base or any projection at 


not a few in the way of being appropriately | 
If there is this virtue (for a virtue it certainly is) | 


It is in | 


the lower part, with only plain arris angles, no attempt | 
being: made to distinguish the divisions between each flue, | 
_ and not the ghost of an oversailing course at the top, or 


any proper capping—only a square or possibly simple 
chamfer. . Now, if such a chimney belonged to an artisan’s 
cottage or some building of a very plain character, there 
would be no incongruity or want of proper appropriateness. 
But the stacks of which the writer speaks are attached to 
structures otherwise ornate, and it is mere affectation to 
make what certainly ought to be a crowning feature of the 
design nothing more than a meagre-looking affair. ‘There 
is no rhyme or reason in it and certainly no precedent in 
Medizval, Jacobean, or Renaissance work, where the 


chimney was rightly and generally made a beautiful and | 


conspicuous feature. Of course it is not to be expected 
that such elaborately ornamental chimneys as those elegant 
moulded brick examples at Hampton Court should often 
‘be emulated, but there can be no difficulty in devising the 
chimney-stacks so as to afford a good sky-line, or to break 
up their monotony by placing the flues diamond wise on 
plan with an oversailing cap-stone or courses of brick, as 
the case may be. How hard it is in architecture, as in 
other things, to take the w/a media, or, as it may be other- 
wise called, the safe path. 

There is another feature, bat only in modern Gothic 


| plain walling.* 


work, that always offends the eye of the writer, which lurks | 
| noble work, Somerset House, in the very heart of London, 


in the tops of the large gablets to the Courts of Justice 
over the enclosing balustrade towards the Strand. What is 
alluded to is the acutely pointed apex destitute of a roll or 
floriation. This sharp point is not peculiar to this particular 
building. It is to be found in several churches designed 
by various architects, “the more’s the pity.” Inthe columns 


of Lhe Architect the writer has several times stood up for | 
GrorcE Epmunp Srreet when assailed, but cannot do so in | 


the above instance. To his mind also the use of orna- 
mentally cut slating to the roof of the New Law Courts was 


| the ridge was thereby lost. 


‘there, which has been condemned as monotonots? 


am/stake, All the extra work. applied to them is not so 
effective as the ordinary mode in.which. slates.’are finished. 
One wants a little relief to the eye in most roofs which the 
simple horizontal lines give. Even in tile roofs a very 
sparing use should be made of shaped tiles, though as the 
forms are made when the clay is plastic, there is not the 
objection of extra labour as is the case in cutting hard 
slates. There have been several patents within the last 
twenty years for special tiles called Roman and otherwise, 
but take the majority of recent new buildings and one finds 
ordinary “plain tiles” adopted. This is well, and shows 
how little successful has been the effect of fussy-looking, 
unrestful roof coverings. While on this point, the writer 
cannot help expressing his surprise at the adoption of a 


Saviour’s Church, Southwark. There may be special con- 


recommended it to the eminent architect employed, but this 


| practice of the previous century or so has been usually con- ~ 
| demned by none more than by the lamented WILLIAM BuRGES, 


who found fault with the practice on bothartistic and practical 
grounds. He justly said the picturesque serrated outline of 
Again, is not a joint all along 
the ridge a likely place for wind and rain to geta hold 
somewhere or other? The nave of York Minster has 
recently been re-covered, under the direction of the 
Cathedral architects, with cast lead, on an excellent principle, 
no wood being used but the roll formed by the lead itself, 
which is more effective in appearance than a welted joint, 
and from a constructional standpoint makes a better job. 
There is no roll on this ridge. Any one passing West- 


| minster Abbey can see that the same treatment of the ridge 
| is adopted as at York Minster, which appears to be the best. 


In the fashionable style of the present day there is 
frequently a superabundance of appliqué work, having no 
connection whatever with the principal constructional 
features of the building. 
same pet details ‘trotted out” in one facade after another 
with only very little variation. 

The Houses of Parliament are rich in general appear- 
ance owing to the great amount of panelling employed 
Very 
expensive it certainly must have been, and no doubt to all 
intents and purposes the effect would have been as good, if 
not better, if there had been a larger amount of plain 
surface of wall. The recent extension of Westminster Hall on 
its west side shows that the Perpendicular style can do very 
well without such superabundance of panelling. But, mark 
this, there is a ‘‘ breadth” and absence of fussiness in the 
architecture of the Houses of Parliament, which has been 
scarcely attained in any other great public building since 
erected, save perhaps in that dignified structure, the 
University of London, New Burlington Street. 3 

A regular system of panelling all over a building may be 
looked upon in the same light as diapering, affording a 
general appearance of richness, ard, if properly treated, 
does not look appliqué, a French word that has been 
Anglicised, as there is no exact English equivalent to it. 
The Travellers’ Club, the work of the same architect as the 
Houses of Parliament, shows how skilfully the master could 
treat a building in a different style and with a large mass of 
Some architects, when pushed: for a 
decorative feature, insert a semicircular planned niche fora 
figure, which ia the majority of cases remains permanently 
absent Arcading or panelling cannot be condemned like 
the empty niche, and, where statuary is not available, 
becomes a more legitimate way of enrichment, being com- 
plete m itself. Sir Witt1am CHAMBERs’s judicious advice 
on this point, now considered “ obsolete,” is thrown to the 
winds, as in other important axioms, such as that about the 
“broken” pediment. Yet this great architect has left a 


sull very much “in evidence,” and well holding its own, 
though the effect of the river-front was necessarily injured 
by the formation of the Thames Embankment. 

Want of due proportion between the various parts of a 
building is rather exceptional in the woiks of clever and 


* The immediately foregoing remarks go over somewhat the same 
ground as a point toiched upon by the President in his opening 
address at the Royal In-titute cf Bntisn Architects, but were written 
some time before that occasiun. 


Moreover, one sees much the 
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experienced architects, but there is an instance of it ina 
conspicuous position—the Law Courts Branch of the Bank 
of England. The very plain and massive basement, 


with its large grey granite blocks, makes the delicate 


details of the windows above it, carried out in free- 
stone, appear almost fefite, and there is accordingly a 
want of harmony between the lower and upper parts of the 
structure which is not caused by the two different materials 
used, the contrast of which is pleasing. ‘The writer has not 
observed the little failing alluded to in any of the numerous 
Gothic works of the accomplished architect to the Bank 
of England. At the Hotel Windsor, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, the grievous mistake, artistically speaking, was 
made of exaggerating most of the mouldings and other 
details, probably with a view to give additional dignity. 
There are but few structures in London where a similar 
architectural error has been committed, whatever other 
faults they may have, though civil engineers have been great 
sinners in this respect in some of the metropolitan Thames 
bridges. After lamenting the coarse character of this work 
at the Hotel Windsor, it is a great relief to the eye to 
examine the refined and studied details of that beautiful 


north transept front of Westminster Abbey, where the | 


hands of two accomplished architects of the Medizeval 
school have left their mark. Without making any invidious 
comparisons between the manner in which the restoration 
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| 


of the great porches below and the work above has been | 


carried out, one may be permitted to remark on the more 
recent undertaking of the eminent architect happily still 
among us and in full harness. 
scale of the Abbey church, the component parts of the fine 
north transept facade have been rightly treated ina delicate 
manner. As to the vexed question of over “ restoration,” 
or the proper authority for the design of the original front, 
that is quite beside the present issue. 
look upon it, as stated at the head of this article, as an 
architectural composition, irrespective of any antiquarian 
sentiment, though no one can be more alive than the 


writer to the archeological responsibility in dealing with | 


old buildings, whether Medizeval or otherwise. 

The architectural appropriateness of a building to the 
uses to which it is to be devoted is very often absent in 
modern work. The instance cf Newgate at once occurs to 
one as singularly successful in showing this. ‘That is the 
verdict of several generations on Dance’s clever composi- 
tion. The Piccadilly front of the Museum of Economic 
Geology is also very expressive of what such a building 
contains, although it may recall, in some of its details, the 
grand palaces of Venice. A large amount of carving or 
much ornamentation would have been out of place, whereas 
its architecture is comparatively simple and possesses much 
dignity. It need scarcely be remarked that the great 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington can also be 
included in the same category—looking what it really is. 
It would take a very long time to fully consider the subject 
of this article; but enough has been said to show how 
constantly the architect should be on the watch, remember- 
ing that his mistakes still remain permanent, humanly 
speaking, when the author of them has long since gone to 
his rest. Whereas how far better for it to be said in those 
very true words of Keats, which, unlike other quotations, 
will bear repetition frequently: —“ A thing of beauty is a joy 
for ever.” 


FRENCH DECORATIVE ART. 


LTHOUGH the names of artists in the catalogue of the 
exhibition of decorative art now open in Grafton 
Galleries extend from B to W, there are not 
represented. Examples of the work of about sixty are to 
be seen. This limitation has the advantage of suggesting 
the extent of the powers of a favoured few. On the other 
hand, the majority of visitors are likely to crave for more 
variety. They may consider M. XAVIER Derck’s pottery 
recalls many of the characteristics of the productions of his 
deceased brother, but it was not needful to bring over one 
hundred pieces in order to institute a comparison, Pottery, 
etchings, advertisement posters, title-pages lor pieces of music 
and publications would appear to be considered by the pro- 
moters as the most captivating products for the English 
market, It is hardly fair to French decorators that such 


Notwithstanding the great | 


For the object is to | 


323 


restricted views were adopted. At the least we expected to 
find reminiscences of the shop windows of the main 
boulevard of Paris in the exhibition, but of a great many of 
the arts which the Parisians have daily before their eyes 
there is no trace in the Grafton Galleries. In the succeed- 
ing exhibitions, if any are held, it is to be hoped a more 
generous spirit will be allowed to inspire the selection. 


| English manufacturers need not fear they will be chastened 


by a feeling of inferiority when they visit the exhibition. 
A great many of the objects seen are inferior to what are 
now produced in this country. It is so often asserted, in 
an authoritative way, that they manage all things in which 
art is applied so much better in France than in England, 
it is gratifying to find that examples which are supposed 
to be carefully picked do not all come up to the English 
standard of excellence. 

The examples that are manifestly superior to ours are 
those in which the figure is introduced. The reason iS 
simple. A designer in one of our schools who obtains a 
medal for a figure from life begins to dream of the time 
when his name will be followed by the letters R.A. He 
soon becomes afraid of meddling with any kind of work 
which is likely to make him appear undignified in the eyes 
of the august corporation he is ambitious to join. He 
eschews manufacturers, although they offer him a remunera+ 
tion that would be liberal and certain, and prefers trans- 
actions with picture-dealers. French artists. are more 
shrewd. As soon as they possess power they are eager to 
display its applicability to all subjects. There are several 
remarkable instances of their practice in «the exhibition. 
Take, first, the contributions from M, L. OLIVIER MERSON, 
He made a name for historic and ideal subjects when he 
was a youth. He is firm in his conviction of the dignity of 
art, and is not to be induced to deviate into any of the 
fashionable styles. | Character, no less than ability, has 


| carried him to the Institut; yet this champion for high art 


many | 


| by M. Jornpy, with 


has not found anything demeaning in designing an invita- 
tion card, a lottery ticket, a menu, a cover fora catalogue, 
and soon. M. INJALBERT, the sculptor, has modelled a 
knocker for a door, which is worth a dozen of the paintings 
of the seizure of PERSEPHONE that have appeared in the 
Academy. M. Micwet’s knocker will bear a comparison 
with it, and is more fanciful. The bronze coupe or plaque 
a figure of the Republic, is also by a 
master. The panel of the wardrobe that might be intended 
for a fairy prince, by M. CHARPENTIER, and his door-plates, 
The Song and The Violin; the figures on vases by M. 
LEGRAIN, the medallions by M. VerNIER, M. GRASSET’S 
quaint “ posters,” and several of the heads_ on plates, may 
also be taken as creditable work. The copies of paintings 
in Limousin enamel, exhibited by M. Groxcss, denote the 
hand of a dexterous figure-painter; but it is to be regretted 
that among them is to be seen a copy of a photograph of 
an English actress of inferior ability with the title of a saint 
appended to it. Such copies as M. DANGIBEAU’S, in “email 
crisaille,” may also be considered as not likely to be rivalled 
by any English artist. 

The crystal vases by M. LEVEILLE remain, too, a specialty, 
although if purchasers were forthcoming it might be possible 
to compete with them. They are among the most inte- 
resting objects in the - galleries. Every example has 
originality, and in none is there any sacrifice of form or 
colour to gain effect. That so much attention should be 
Javished on so frail a material is creditable to our time. 
The ewers, goblets, trays, &c., by M. 3RATEAU, show equal 
skill in treating eighteenth-century and Eastern models. _ 

In pottery, the collection ot M. Dumontet, from its 
warmth of colour and exquisite ornamentation, merits most 
careful study. By the quantity of their productions, 
M. Deck, M. DELAHERCHE and M. Dammousi enforce 


| the attention of the visitor, but it remains to be seen 


\ 


whether they can retain it for long. We might ‘describe 
M. LACHENAL as a nineteenth-cen'ury Patissy. He has 
not much regard for conventionalism, and his frogs, ser- 
pents, fish, ducks, cocks, cabbages, carrots, &c., aim to be 
exact reproductions in colour and form. People who 
object to the vivid naturalness will at least admit the vigour 
of the modelling. It must be said that throughout the 
exhibition the naturalistic is adopted in a way that is almost 
defiant. The principal exception is the room-paper by 
M. Grasset, which, amidst its surroundings, appears to be 
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more stiffly geometrical than it would do in an exhibition 
of South Kensington decoration. 

The prevalence of imitative treatment must be in some 
measure ascribed to the sway which the Japanese exercise 
over the French artists. They seem to take a pleasure in 
proving their capability to treat any style with finesse. 
Hence it is that examples like the panels in gilt lacquer 
which M. FourpINo!Is introduces.in his ‘Piano, Louis 
XVLI.,” might well be taken as genuine importations from 
Japan. In the pottery also, which is Japanesque in treat- 
ment, there is light-handedness, which makes it deceptive. 

The examples of furniture in the Grafton Gallery are 
few, and not remarkable. The book-case by M. Four- 


DINOIS in unstained and unvarnished wood is not striking as _ 
In his piano ormolu and lacquer are ° well | 


a design. 
combined with rosewood, but otherwise the case might have 
come from an ordinary manufacturer. 
expected too much from M. Fourprnois, for his sideboard 


at South Kensington raises expectations which are not | 


easily satisfied. ‘There are two pianos decorated by Mdlle. 
DrEsSBORDES—one showing apple-blossoms on satinwood, 
the other a vigorous group of poppies and butterflies on a 
white enamelled ground, which are most effective. By 
means of the painting the heaviness of the cases appears 
diminished. ‘There are several screens and fans that are 
cleverly painted. The buffet and clock designed by the 
Comte DE MOonrTESQUIEU are remarkable for the perfection 
of the marquetry. The case, with examples of wrought-iron 
by M. Ropert, may be considered to be one of the prin- 
cipal attractions of the exhibition. In delicacy, the candle- 
sticks, mirror frames, lamps, &c., are equal not only to 
Berlin castings, but to works in a more ductile metal: 
forms also denote that M. RoperT has an ideal, and is not 
satisfied until he can express it. 

The etchings are useful in occupying wall-space that 
without them would have to be vacant. 


Paris Opera House only by repute, or from reading the 
adventures of the CARDINAL family. 
represents the world. He has studied the men, women 


part assigned for public entertainment is cnly a small 
fraction of the whole) with the attention they deserve. In 
his etching of the orchestra we see the same indifference to 
the mumming on the stage which Hocarvru recorded in 
his day, and what convicts could be more weary of life 
than the magnificently apparelled heroes who prefer: to wait 
their turn on staircases or in corridors rather than endure 
the fatuities of the foyer? M. ReNnouarpd has tried also to 


reveal the invisible world of Old Drury, and he is more at | 


home there than the majority of his countrymen in London. 
As a contrast with the prosy and vulgar realities of stage 


life, M. Lunois’s etching of “The Upper Gallery of the | 


Beaumarchais Theatre” may be studied. There we see 
people who are more engrossed with the fiction of the stage 
than they are likely to be with their own cares. ‘Tne 
chariot race in the vanished hippodrome is also true to life, 


but where M. Luwots is strongest is in a scene like the | 


“funeral,” in which there is genuine pathos. M. LiEPERE’s 
etchings of scenes among the poorest classes of Parisians 
reveal what can be done with materials that appear to be 
unsuitable. His plates would serve as supplements to 
MERyoN’s. 
Pissaro and M. Fioriay. 
English manner without any cross hatching. It is remark- 
able that while the art is neglected in England, across the 
Channel woodcuts should be prized as having qualities 
which are not obtainable by etching or engraving. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN BIRMINGHAM. 


©* Saturday last Mr. Acland, the vice-president of the 
Committee of Council on Education, laid the foundation- 
“stone of the Municipal Technical School, Birmingham. The 
building has been already illustrated in Zhe Architect. The 
architects are Messrs. Essex, Nicol & Goodman. Messrs. 
Sapcote & Sons have taken the contract, the amount being 
47,4894, which is nearly 1,500/. below the architects’ estimate. 
The building is to be completed during the summer of 1895. 

_ In the evening Mr. Acland handed the prizes to the suc- 


The series by M. | 
RENOUARD wil have interest for those who may know the | 


For M. RENOUARD it | 


| No doubt in Birmingham things were as they should be. 
and children who assemble in the immense region behind | 


the drop-scene (a section of the building suggests that the | 


There are delightful woodcuts by M. Lucien | worth which had a bearing on that side of the question, which 


This effect is produced in the | 


if read between the lines, indicates that while under his control 
the absurd South Kensington system will be modified, in order 
to make it less of an obstacle to the advance of the country in 
technical education. Mr. Acland, in the course of his address, 
said that if all technical work was as well arranged and as 
efficient—was as subject to intelligent management and pro- 
gressive influence as in Birmingham—he thought much of the 
centralised work with which he was connected might be changed 
in its character altogether. But he had two difficulties to face. 
The machinery which he had to carry on at Whitehall or South 
Kensington had to adapt itself both to the largest city and to 


| the smallest village, and it was extremely difficult to find a way 
| by which they could be elastic and almost withdraw from 


minute inspection in the one case and yet keep that stimulus 
which was so important in the other case. Then he had 
another difficulty. People found fault, as they might well find 
fault, with too much red tape and with cast-iron systems; but 


| if in his enthusiasm he tried as far as he could to bring about 
Perhaps we have | 


more elasticity in the Imperial method of administering educa- 
tion, what did he find? Elasticity meant that those who repre- 
sented the departments would act a little more in accordance 
with common sense, in accordance with their own views, 
and, therefore, they would not always hang together in every 
particular case. Then he was told there was inconsistency in 
his methods, partiality in his administration, that he was 
departing himself from his own cast-iron system. It was 
extremely difficult for a Minister of Education to apply common 
sense without coming in for a great deal of searching criticism. 
It was, therefore, with peculiar pleasure that he saw municipal 
life developing itself in Birmingham in connection with education, ~ 
so that it could afford to be pretty independent, and which 
would be sensible enough only to use, as he hoped, the grants 
of the Government where they were really useful, and to reject 
them where they would hamper the work. That could only be 


ba done where there was the remarkable harmony which existed 
e 


in Birmingham between the different institutions, and where — 
there was one end and only one end—not to look outside, but 
to produce within an efficient system of education from the top 
to the bottom, a system which should be of permanent and 
definite benefit to the inhabitants of the city. When he con- 
sidered the work being done by the technical school in the 
Midland Institute, he asked himself whether those who were | 
responsible were doing their best to prepare the way before- 
hand for those who intended to take advantage of that school ? 
But © 
he felt confident that in a very large part of the preparatory 
system, whether in the elementary or secondary schools, there 
was a great deal which still needed remedying in the stage 
which preceded the entrance of the scholar into the technical 
school. 

It was sometimes thought that schools like the technical 
school did very little for their pupils except on the purely 
mechanical side. It seemed to him it was certain that in the 
municipal school they were cultivating the quick and instinc- 
tive perceptions of their pupils. They were giving them open- | 
ness of mind, trying to sweep away narrow and mechanical 
conceptions of life in their minds. They were teaching them 
to think more clearly, and he hoped they were teaching them » 
to have fuller and wider conceptions of what was really humane 
in life. If they understood their relation to industry aright 
they would not pursue industry merely in the search of fortunes 
which would lead them to gentility, they would not look upon 
industry to success—as had so often been done in other towns, 
not nearly so much, he thought, in Birmingham—as a method 


| by which when once they became rich they could disappear 


altogether from among those with whom they lived and go 
somewhere else to be comfortable and happy. The highest 
and noblest thing a citizen of any town, who happened to be 
fortunate enough to become wealthy, could do was to stay 
among his citizens to his death, and try to make himself useful 
in the work of public duty. There were four lines of Words- 


he sometimes repeated to himself as he paid his weekly visits 
to South Kensington : — 

Knough of science and of art, 

Close up these barren leaves ; 

Come forth and bring with you a heart 

That watches and receives, 


All he did was to try to hope that he might be the head of the 
Science and Art Department and yet retain a heart that tried to 
watch and to receive. _He was aware that scientific education 
might be as narrow as possible, but he was also aware that if 
that education was carried on under such happy auspices as 
they had in Birmingham it would be nothing of the kind. He 
firmly believed that those who attended that school, while they 
thought on the one hand of their material and industrial welfare, 
would also on the other hand be citizens trying to take a more 
worthy interest in their daily life. He firmly believed that 
whatever work might be done there, there would be real and 


| strenuous efforts among the students to be hostile to that 
cessful students of the school and delivered an address which, | 


selfishness which impeded so much of their social aspirations. 
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They had before them the example of what the city could do in 
its collective capacity under the generous influences of public 
opinion. He would say to all those who went to work in that 
school, “ The community gives liberally and generously to you ; 
I feel as sure that the community will receive from you, who 
owe it, your very best.” 


RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAOLOGY. 


IR H. MAXWELL delivered the fifth of his lectures on 
“The Place Names of Scotland” in the National Portrait 
Gallery Buildings, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 15th inst. He ad- 
mitted that the conclusions to which by a study of placenames we 
were brought as to the ancient ethnography of Scotland and 
the successive prevalence of one or other of its inhabitant races 
were somewhat precarious. Although it was easy to recognise 
the various localities deposited by successive occupation, like 
geological strata, the most that they afforded was evidence 
<onfirming the narrative of history. He at least confessed him- 
self unable to extract from the place names of Scotland any 
further knowledge of early history than had been prepared for 
as by the monumental works of the late Mr. Skene, who had 
anade it a very difficult task for any one to add to the store of 
historical knowledge which he had amassed and imparted to 
the public. But if the light reflected from place names upon 
the page of history was uncertain, it was otherwise with that 
thrown by them upon the appearance of the country in ancient 
times and the occupation of its inhabitants. The forest had 
been swept from our hillsides and plains, and were it not for 
the record contained in these place names, memory of the 
greenwood would be preserved only by the blackened trunks 
and roots in the peat moss... When Dr. Johnson visited Scotland, 
he vowed that during the whole of his northern tour he saw 
but three trees big enough to hang a man on, and although 
since that day large tracts of Jand had been planted up, 
the general character of our scenery was the reverse of sylvan. 
It was interesting, therefore, to trace even in the districts now 
most treeless the record not only of the departed woodland, 
but of the very species of trees which composed it. The com- 
monest word for a wood in old Gaelic was “coile,”’ but in 
modern Gaelic “coille.” It was fair, therefore, to assume that 
of two forms of the same compound, Culmore and Killiemore, 
two places in Wigtownshire, the first was older by some centu- 
ries, representing “coile mor,” great wood, the second being 
Medizval “coille mor.” “ Coile” usually gave the prefix Cul- 
or Kil- in Anglicised names, but was not always to be distin- 
guished from “cile,” a church ; “ cuil,” a corner ; “cull,” a hill 
back ; and “‘caol,” a strait. Next “ daur,” modern “ daracb,” 
an oak, survived in the modern Deer, and Kildarroch in Ayr- 
shire, “ Coill darach,” oakwood. The derivative “doire,” a 
wood, was found all over Scotland, and an example was found 
in Dirriemore in Rosshire, the great wood or thicket. The 
same word survived in Londonderry. ‘“ Beith,” a birch, was 
recognised in the unaspirated form in Drumbae and in the 
aspirated form in Auchenvey. Beith preserved the same name. 
The aspen, Gaelic ‘Criothaigh,” gave its name to Creich, 
Crieff, and in the plural to Creechan. The elm in old Gaelic was 
“Leam,” plural, “ Leaman,” appeared in Lomond (Latin “ Leman- 
onius”), Leven and Lennox, of which the old form was Levenex. 
The alder, Gaelic “ Fearn,” was a ferti‘e source of place names, of 
which examples were found in Fernan in Perthshire, “ Fer- 
naig” in Ross-shire. The Anglo-Saxon “ Alr,’ Norse “ Olr,” 
eas found in Allarton, Ellerslie and Elderslie. The elder was 
“trom,” whence truim in Inverness-shire and Castramont in 
Galloway, which was “Gallicé,” the foot of the alder ford. 
“Sailcoch,” the willow, gave its name to Salochan, Salachy, 
Barselloch, and so forth. .“‘Guithes,” the Scots fir, was pretty 
well disguised in Loch Goosie in Kirkcudbright, but was easity 
recognised in Guisachan and Kingussie. “Jubhar,” the yew, 
gave rise to Urie in Aberdeenshire, Palnure in Aberdeenshire 
and Glenure in Argyllshire. From the hawthorn, “ Sceach,” 
came Skeoch in Stirlingshire, Drumsceog, which had its exact 
<ounterpart in Thornhill, The blackthorn, “ Draighean,” was 
found in Drymen and Drynoch, Auchendran and Duncrennan. 
*“ Drees,” the bramble, appeared in Ardrishaig ; and“ Smeur,” the 
brambleberry, in such names as Slew Smirroch in Wigtownshire, 
which was simply “‘Sliabh Smeurach.” “ Raith,” “ Raithen,” 
modern“ Raithneach,” the bracken, appeared in Rannoch; Drum- 
rae and Glenranza contained the same word. “ Fraoch,” heather, 
appeared in Frew in Stirlingshire, and Freuchie In the aspi- 
rated form it appeared in Auchenree near Blair Athole, and 
Cretanree, the heather croft, in Banffshire. So “ feur,” grass, 
lost the initial consonant in Strathyre, which was“ srath fheoir,” 
grassy valley.“ Saimir” or “ samrog ” appeared in Glenchamb 
in Wigtownshire ; and “attin,” gorse, might be recognised in 
Duneaton. In the category of crops, ‘‘ Coire,” oats, appeared in 
Barnkirk and Culguhirk ; ‘ Eornan” barley, in Culhor ; “lin,” 
flax, in Portleen, in Loch Ryan, Lochaline, in Argyllshire. 
' Seagal,” rye, gave names like Auchenshuglie. The connec- 
tian of the names of animals with place names had an interes", 


especially when they had left their names on places where they 
were no longer found. The red deer, Gaelic “ fiadh,” was apt 
to be confused with “fithach,” the raven; but “ Eilid,” the 
hind, could be identified with Kilhilt, the wood of the chace, in 
Wigtownshire ; “os,” a fawn, appeared in Craignish, in 
Ayrshire, and Glenose in Skye. The modern Gaelic for roe 
was “ Eerba,” and was preserved in Glenarbuck, near Bowling. 
“ Torc,” the boar, appeared in Drumturk and Glenturk. 
“ Muc,” the sow, gave rise to countless compounds, of which 
one was Ben Macdhui, which was really the hill of the black sow. 
“ Tarbh,” a bull, was preserved in Knockintary ; and “ damh,” 
an ox, in Inchnadamph, the ox pasture. Among the beasts of 
prey appeared the wolf, “‘madadh,” in Drummoddie and 
Culmadie ; “cat,” the cat, in Craigencat ; “ doran,” tne otter, 
in Craigendoran ; and “brock,” the badger, in Broxburn. 

Sir EI. Maxwell delivered the sixth and concluding of his 
series of lectures, “ The Place Names of Scotland,” on Friday. 
The Gaelic word, he said, most nearly corresponding to the 
English “land” or “ ground,” was “ tir,’ and came from a root 
signifying “dry.” The name Tiree was probably from “tir 
idhe,” corn land. As a suffix “tir” was found in Cantyre or 
Kintyre, the head or end of the land. “ Magh,” a plain, 
appeared in Moy, near Inverness, a still older form of the 
word being preserved in Mugdock, in Dumbarton. Of all 
Celtic names descriptive of occupied land, none were so common 
in Scotland as “ Achadh” and “baile.” Achnacarry, the seat 
of Lochiel on the Arkaig, took its name from a disused fishery, 
being “Achadh na corvaih,” field of the weir. “ Blar,” in 
modern Gaelic, meant battle. That the usual meaning, in its 
application to names of places, was a field and not a battle 
seemed clear from the occurrence of Blair Shinnoch, ‘ blar 
sionach ” (fox field), in counties so far apart as Wigtownshire 
and Banff. ‘“ Fearann,” land in the occupation of a man, gave 
us Ferintosh “fearann toisich,” Thane’s land. ‘ Gort” or 
“‘ Gart,” an enclosure or paddock, survived in Gartsherrie, 
Lanarkshire. ‘Garadh,” a garden, took the same form as 
“earbh,” rough, the latter giving us Yarrow, in Selkirkshire, 
and Gryfe, in Renfrewshire. “Cuan,” a meadow, survived 


in Clonfin, near Kilmarnock, “cluan fionn,” the white 
meadow. ‘Leana,” also meaning a meadow, gave Leny, 
near Callander; lLenziebeg, near Garnkirk; and Lena- 


boyack, near Greenock. “ Reidh,” for land, yielded Reay, in 
Suthetland. ‘Dabach,” a farm, gave Dochfour and’ Doch- 
garroch, in Inverness. “ Roinn,” a rig, commonly used to 
denote a division of land, was found in Airdrie, as *“ Ard rinth,” 
high pasture lands. Leffndonald, near Ballantrae, represented 
“Jeth pheighin.” ‘“ Donuil,” Donald’s halfpenny land. In a 
primitive Celtic community there were in each clachan or 
village two persons, of whom it was hard to say which was the 
most important. One was the bard, whose title appeared in 
such names as Drumaird in Ayrshire. The other was 
‘“‘ sobha,” the smith, whose name in the genitive, “ gobham,” 
had been preserved in almost every parish. “Soar,” a 
carpente1, was preserved in Balsier and Baltier, in Wigtown- 
shire ; “‘sudair,” a tanner, in Benhidor and Lagtutor in the 
same county. With masons we approached Medizeval times ; 
but Stronachlacher (Sron a’ Chlachair), on Lochlomond, was 
a name of respectable antiquity. The hangman (crocha- 
dhair), gave Auchenrocher, near Stranraer, and Knockroger, 
in Kirkcudbright. The word “mearlach,” a thief, was pre- 
served in Knockanairly and Knockmarloch, in Wigtownshire. 
Bellybocht Hill, near Thornhill, was from “ baile bochd,” poor 
man’s house. -From “lobhar” (lure), a leper or scrofulous 
person, many names were derived, such as Drumlour, near 
Thornhill ; Barlure and Ochtralure, in Wigtownshire ; and 
Craiglure, in Ayrshire. Liberton, the Anglo-Saxon equivalent 
for leper’s house, occurred in Midlothian and Lanarkshire. 
He traced all ecclesiastical place names to a period sub- 
sequent to the fourth century. The Gael borrowed the Anglo- 
Saxon “Circe” or the Norse “Kirkje,” and_ so we got 
Kirkchrist, in Kirkcudbright, and Kilmalcolm, in Renfrewshire, 
the latter name being, he held, rightly spelt in the twelfth 
century. Kilmakolme Kilmaronock, in Dumbarton, was named 
from St. Ronan, but Kilmarnock, which might be supposed 
identical, was “ Cill nia Euan-og,” church of St. Ernan. There 
seemed to be no Celtic dedication in Scotland to St. John 
except Kildalton, in Islay, “Cill daltain,” the church of the 
foster-brother. St. Ninian and St. Kentigern had left their 
names impressed on the scene of their labours In Strathbungo 
the name had been awkwardly altered. His mother, St. 
Thennat or Thenew, was commemorated in a church in Glasgow 
known at the Reformation as San Theneuke’s Kirk, now St. 
Enoch’s. The Celtic “Eaglais,” a church, had been sorely 
mutilated in Lesmahagow. As an instance of a personal 
name which was originally a place name having become a 
surname becoming a place name once more, he gave the 
derivation of the names of such places as Maxwellton and 
Maxwellfield and Maxwellheugh. He said that in the twelfth 
century Maccus, son of Umvin, became possessed of certain 
lands on the Tweed, where was an excellent salmon pool, 
known as “Maccus wiel.” This name got attached to the 
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surrounding lands, the family being knownas “de Maccuswel,” | 


and latterly simply Maxwell. In time they became possessed of 
other lands, to which the name was given. 


lecturer said that while in land names they might listen to the | 


voices of successive races, and understand from them much 


concerning the landscape of a bygone age and the creatures that | 


lived in it, obtain from them evidence confirming what we had 
learned from history, or assist us to set right mistaken writings 
of history, beyond that they were vox et preterea nihil. But 
one lesson they had learned, that much confusion was thrown 
into history by clumsy or corrupt spelling of place names, and 
in the present advanced state of science it would be discreditable 
to this generation if they passed away without having done 
something to prevent further corruption of names. 
tempting to do this he asked them to avoid construing names 
merely on the ground of similarity of syllables. 
be found some one in every county of Scotland to prepare 
lists of all the land names therein, giving the earliest spellings 
and the exact local pronunciation, and carefully marking the 
stress syllables, we should soon arrive at a degree of know- 
ledge in the matter to which it is beyond the power of any 
single man to accomplish. 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ye the thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Glasgow | 
Archeological Society, Professor Ferguson presided. | 


Mr. W. G. Black read the annual report by the council and 
treasurer’s statement. The report showed that the society’s 
committee upon the investigation of the Roman wall had made 
very considerable progress with their work, a large portion of 
which was now in type. 
proved most important and instructive. 
Department, recognising the importance of the work which had 
been done, had agreed through Sir Charles Wilson, the director 
of the survey, to a new survey being made of the entire line of 
country upon which the Roman wall could be-traced, and 
during the summer the work had been vigorously carried on on 
behalf of the survey by Captain Ruck, R.E., and on behalf of 
the society by Messrs. Neilson & Chalmers, who had worked 
in co-operation. The council were glad to report that the 


attention of the public had been directed to the condition of | 


the sculptured stones in Govan churchyard. 
of great archeological value, and the council learned with satis- 
faction that the heritors of Govan had imposed a voluntary 
assessment upon themselves to provide for their better pre- 
servation. The funds were in a satisfactory condition. The 
report and financial statement were adopted. 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P., afterwards addressed the society on 
“The Study of Place Names in Scotland,” the subject of his 
Rhind lectures. 


BRONZE CASTING. 
LECTURE was given last week in the Corporation 
Galleries, Glasgow, by Mr. W. Shirriffs, sculptor, who 
took for his subject “Bronze Founding.” The chair was 
occupied by Bailie Cumming, who briefly introduced Mr. 
Shirriffs. The lecturer first noticed the high antiquity of the 
metallic compound with the artistic employment of which he 
had to deal. That antiquity was sufficiently manifested by the 
Bronze Age of prehistoric times, and, further, he pointed out 
that in the most ancient literature—in the poems of Homer 
and the works of other early Greek authors—there is abundant 
reference to bronze and its artistic applications. He pointed 
out that centuries before the Christian era the Phoenicians, 
who were the great traders of early times, resorted to Cornwall 
and the Scilly Isles for the tin which forms an essential 
ingredient in the alloy. The various kinds of bronze which 
were in use among the Greeks he briefly described, and the 
numerous applications of the metal for other besides statuary 
purposes were noticed. Mr. Shirriffs then. dealt with the 
employment of bronze for artistic and other purposes in Italy 
and in various other countries, illustrating his remarks with a 
series of excellent lantern slides of the principal known 
triumphs of the bronze-founder’s art. Mr. Shirriffs further 
dealt in detail with the various technical methods of founding 
bronze. 


AN ANCIENT LIGHT CASE. 


iB the Chancery Division on Saturday, Mr. Justice Kekewich 
_ delivered judgment in the action of Martin v. Price. The 
plaintiff is the lessee of the Clarendon Hotel and adjoining 


buildings in Temple Street, Birmingham, and. he sought to | 


restrain the defendant from erecting upon the opposite side of 
the street any house or other building to a greater height than 
the building which formerly stood upon the same site. The 
ground of complaint was that the defendant had recently pulled 
down a three-storey block of offices, and in their place was 


In conclusion, the | 


In every way the investigations had | 
The Ordnance Survey | 


Sir Herbert Greek architects attached great value to simple ratios of low 


ineat=e| 


If there could | 


erecting a very lofty building which had already reached a 
height of five and,a.half storeys, and was intended to be carried 
to a height of 65 feet, the old building having been 35 feet high. 
His lordship said he was of opinion that as regarded most of 
the plaintifi’s windows, which it was alleged were darkened by 
the defendant’s new buildings, the right to protection by reason 
of twenty years’ user had been established ; and the evidence 
established beyond doubt that there would be a serious inter- 
ference with the access of light to them. The only question, 
then, was whether the Court should grant an injunction or 
whether the plaintiff should be awarded damages. The injury 
was substantial, and there was no imperfection in the plaintiff’s. 
title, but there were circumstances which tended to show that 
it was not necessary to take the extreme course of interfering 
by injunction, The plaintiff’s property was at present well let, 
and there was nothing to indicate that any part of it would be 
on his hands during the short term remaining of his tenure, 
nor did it appear that the selling value to him would be affected. 
Moreover, by reason of the property being on rising ground, 


| and by reason of the proximity of a large open space, it 


appeared that the obstruction would be very much mitigated, 


| and he thought the injury to the plaintiff was capable of being 


set right by a money payment. He was anxious to avoid in 
such case the delay, trouble and cost of an inquiry by an official 


| referee, and he had, therefore, assessed the damages at 120/, 


There would accordingly be judgment for the plaintiff for that. 
amount and for the costs of the action. 


TESSERA. 
Ratios of Greek Temples. 


T would seem that the architect of a Doric temple began his. 
work by laying out what may be called an ideal scheme, 
based upon exact numerical relations of the various parts. 
Having to build a temple of a certain magnitude, he determined 
the number of columns it should have on the front and sides, 
and fixed the proportions that should exist between the height, 
the breadth and the length of his building. These were all to 
be regulated according to the size of the columns. The height 
of the column was determined by its diameter at the foot of the 
shaft, and as the shaft diminished from base to summit, the: 


| upper diameter was accurately proportioned to the lower in a 
The stones were | 


simple ratio. To secure the exactness of these proportions the 
diameter of the base was divided into sixty minutes, and these: 
minutes served as a common measure of all the members of 
the building 
portions of the other parts and divisions of their structures the: 


natural numbers. It appears, further, that the ratios employed 
in any particular building were comparatively few. 


Palladio’s Architecture. 


At Vicenza, Palladio carried all before him—so much so, 
indeed, as to give his name to the later development of his. 
favourite style. He lived to illustrate in his own works the 
change of manners which was passing over the art, for between 
his latest achievements and the great work of his early career, 
the town-hall at Vicenza, there is a marked difference. This. 
particular design of Palladio’s is a fair specimen of the archi- 
tecture which succeeded the more florid structures of the 
previous period. It is also interesting as proving the com- 
pleteness of the change which had passed over public taste. 
The central building, which is the town-hall itself, was and is 
Medieval in its architecture ; for Palladio did not build it, but 
only clothed it, so to speak, with arcades, and these he designe@ 
in the then established Classic manner, without the least regard 
for the Gothic associations of the original structure. The 
success of his work serves to 
manner in which Gothic architecture was received south of 
the Alps ; for, without asserting that there is real harmony 
between the old basilica and Palladio’s arcades, the combina-- 
tion has, nevertheless, been admired by common consent, andi 
certainly need not offend the most fastidious by incongruity. 
We may realise the difference between the hearty employment 
of Gothic architecture in England and France and the way in 
which it was treated in Italy if we picture to ourselves the 
result that would be obtained if some modern Palladio were to 
surround Westminster Hall with Italian colonnades two storeys: 
in height. The work of Palladio, in this example, is so simple 
that we are almost at a loss at first to decide in what its merit 
consists. In the first place, its very simplicity is to be noticed 
with approval. The composition ‘is clear and intelligible; the 
corridors are obviously convenient, and an appropriate adjunct to: 
a public hall used by crowded assemblies. This instinctive 
recognition of appropriateness is at the very root. of true 
principles of architecture, and applies to every real style. 
Again, Palladio’s arches are wide and spacious, and thus: 
lightness of effect is produced. The proportion of width 
to height in these arches has been criticised as excessive. The 
charm of the arcades would, however, soon be lost if a greater 


Not merely in the columns, but also in the pro-. 


illustrate the half-hearted» 
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heaviness and solidity were imparted to them by diminishing | 
their span. Here, again, comes in the question of propriety, 
for as the arcades are, after all, nothing more than covered 
balconies, and have not to support any superincumbent weight, 
they require no more strength than is necessary to sustain 
themselves ; and this, it is evident, they possess in abundance. | 
To those who object to the application of columns to Renais- 
sance elevations, the use of the orders by Palladio will be an 
offence, but it is difficult to. suggest how their place could be 
satisfactorily supplied, and we cannot wish them away. They 
are applied rather as a decorative detail than as a part of | 
necessary structure ; and, after all, they do but follow in the 
wake of the panelled arcades and applied shafts of Medizeval | 
art. Taken altogether, this work of Palladio may be termed | 
‘one of the most successful achievements of Italian architectural | 
Renaissance. 


Lightning Rods. 


t. The copper rope or rod employed as the main stem of a 
lightning conductor should in no case have a diameter of less 
than four-tenths of aninch. 2. A rope or rod of four-tenths of | 
an inch in diameter is not large enough for the protection of | 
buildings that are more than 80 feet high. The resistance | 
offered by a conductor of any given diameter increases with its 
length. Long conductors, therefore, require to be of larger 
size than short ones. 3. For every additional 80 feet of height | 
or of extent, a second rope or rod of the same transverse 
dimensions must be added, or the sectional area of the single 
rod must be increased in a similar degree. 4. It is of no prac- 
tical importance whether the conductor possess the form of a 
rope of twisted wire or of a rod, provided it be of sufficient | 
dimensions for the work which it has to perform. 5. If a 
cylinder or pipe is used instead of a rope or rod, it must be 
considered as furnishing the same conducting capacity that it 
would have if slit up along one side and opened out into the | 
form of a flat band. 6. Galvanised iron may be used as a | 
conductor instead of copper, but it must have considerably | 
larger size, because iron is of inferior conducting capacity to 
copper. Increased size can quite compensate for inferior trans- 
mitting capacity. 7. An iron rope or rod to be equally efficient 
must be rather more than double the width of a copper rope or 
rod. In exact figures the proportional diameter needed is as | 
“67 to 2°5. The conducting capacity of iron is five and a half 
times less than that of copper, or, in more exact figures, as | 
14to77. 8. A galvanised iron rope conductor should in no | 
circumstances be less than eight-tenths of an inch in diameter. 
g. When a strip or tape of copper is used in place of a rope 
or rod, it should be inno case less than three-quarters of 
an inch broad and one-eighth of an inch thick. Such a 
‘strip contains a sectional area of a tenth of a square inch. | 
to. Galvanised iron, when used in the form of a strip, should | 
be 4 inches wide and one-eighth of an inch thick. Such a strip | 
- would contain a trifle more than one-half of a square inch of sec- | 
tional area. 11. A lightning rod must be absolutely unbroken, or | 
of continuous length from end toend, 12. When metallic water 
pipes or other similar stretches of metal forming part of the | 
structure of an edifice are made to do service as lightning 
conductors, all joints must be carefully made good by solder, | 
and tested afterwards to ascertain the sufficiency of their con- | 
ducting capacity. Without this precaution the arrangement 
ig liable to be a source of danger instead of a means of safety. 
13. It is quite unimportant how a lightning rodis attached to a 
building. It does not need insulating fastenings ; ordinary 
metal clamps of any kind may be quite safely employed pro- | 
vided the rod be of good conducting capacity and otherwise 
efficient. 14. The rod must be terminated above in metal 
points well projected up into the air. 


15. The terminal points 
may be made either of copper or iron, 


but they must be tapered 
out very gradually and be perfectly sharp ; an alloy composed 
of 835 parts of silver and 165 parts of copper forms an excellent 
material for tipping the points, because it enables these to 
preserve for a long time their sharpness under the circum- 
stances of exposure to moist air. The silver tips should be 
made about 2 inches long, and be firmly screwed into the ter- 
mination of the conductor. 16. The air terminal of the 
conductor should be branched out into several points. Multiple 
poin:s—or aigrettes, as they are termed—of this kind are now 
made in copper, of very good form, by all the best electrical | 
engineets. 17. The larger the building that has to be pro- 
tected the more points or clutches of points should be used. In 
the case of buildings of any considerable extent the conductor 
itself must be branched out to all parts, and each branch must 
end in its own projecting tuft of points. 18. Terminal points | 
should project into the air at least 8 feet beyond the building 
itself. 19. The general idea may be kept in mind that light- 
ning conductors approximately protect a conical space around 
them whose base is four times as wide as the conductor is 
high This principle, however, is not an infallible one, and it 
must not, therefore, be too implicitly,relied upon. Whenever 
any parts of a building approach towards the limiting surface 
of such a conical space, additional points should be fixed there, 


and be brought into connection with the general system of the 
conductor. 20. The bottom of the conductor must be carried 
down into the earth and be connected with it by a surface 
contact of a large extent. 


Indian Architecture. 


The researches of Mr. Fergusson have ‘shown that stone 
architecture in India does not begin before the end of the third 
century BC. He has also drawn attention to the similarity in 
ground plan, and in some instances in elevation, of ‘Indian 
temples to Assyrian and Egyptian. He observes that. if the 
description given by Josephus of the temples at Jerusalem, as 
rebuilt by Herod, be read with a plan such as that of Tinnevelly, 
it is impossible to escape the conviction that these coincidences 
are not wholly accidental. In their grandeur and splendour of 
detail and in the labour bestowed on them for labour’s sake 
the resemblance between the temples of Egypt and Madras is 
most remarkable. Not less startling are the traces of Assyrian 
art in these temples, and Mr. Fergusson expresses the opinion 
that, if we are to trust to tradition or to mythology or to 
ethnological coincidences, it is rather to the valley of the Tigris 
and Euphrates than to the banks of the Nile that we 
should look for the zcunadula of what are found in Southern 
India. The minor arts of Madras are palpably derived from 
the temple architecture and ornamentation of that Presidency. 
A Madras silver incense stick-holder, formed of an antelope 


| hunted by a dog along a conventional flower-stalk, and taken 


from the sculptures common on all Madras temples, is identical 


| with some of the representations of hunting scenes on the 


Assyrian monuments given in Rawlinson’s ‘Ancient Mon- 
archies.” In this it is clear that India is the copyist. The 
knop and flower or cone and flower pattern is represented with 
local variations on early Indian monuments in the same form 
and general style as on the marbles of Assyria and in the 
Bharhut sculptures—at least, the lotus is repeatedly represented 
in the identical half-conventional form in which we find it, 
en silhouette, in the hieroglyphic paintings of Egypt. Here, 
again, it is obviously India which has copied from Assyria. It 
is quite possible, however, that some of the very forms in India 
which can be proved to be copied from Assyrian temples and 
palaces may have originally been carried to’ Egypt and Assyria 
on Indian cotton and on woollen fabrics and on jewellery. 


Grey in Decoration. 


All the primary colours gain in brilliancy and purity by the 
proximity of greys, yet the effects are far from being similar, or 
even analogous, to those which result from the proximity of the 
same colours with white. There is nothing surprising in this 


| when we consider that if white preserves to each colour its 


character, and even heightens it by contrast, 1t can never itself 
be taken for a colour properly so called. So grey, on the con- 
trary, can be so ; it happens that it produces with the darkest 
colours—such as blue, violet, and the deep tones in general— 
assortments which enter into analogous harmonies; whilst, 
with colours naturally brilliant—such as red, orange, yellow 
and the light tones of green—they form harmonies. Now, 
although white contrasts more with the sombre colours than 
with those which are naturally luminous, we cannot observe 
between white and those two class of colours the difference 
which we distinguish between grey and these same colours. 


Variety in Art. 

In the works of nature we find variety studiously sought 
after, as in the uneven surface of the globe, the infinity of 
shapes and hues in the flowers that adorn it, the intricate 
windings of rivers, the wildness of nature, which we even set 
ourselves to copy by art, and in ten thousand other instances. 
To procure it the architect enriches his buildings with orna- 
ments of different forms. In all works of taste too great 
uniformity is avoided by numberless graceful attitudes, by vary- 
ing of members and by contrasting the parts. So great 1s the 
power and variety in producing beauty, that an ingenious artist 
who has analysed it resolves almost the whole of it, not 
altogether without reason, into that principle, and defines the 
art of composing to be nothing else but “the art of varying 
well.” He holds uniformity no further necessary than it is 
requisite to convey the idea of rest or motion without possibility 
of falling. But here he goes too far. It were easy to point out 
instances where uniformity is studied, though it cannot have 
any degree of this effect, and he acknowledges that beauty 
resides only in afcomposed variety which necessarily implies a 
mixture of uniformity. He indeed sufficiently proves that 
uniformity is not the only, or ‘the chief, principle of perfect 
beauty. Yet it often. by itself constitutes some degree of it, as 
in the straight and parallel sides of a canal. 


ooo 


mr. J. Bailey Denton, C.E., who died on Sunday at 
Stevenage, in his seventy-ninth year, was originally a railway 
engineer, but during the last fifty years occupied himself mainly 
with works of drainage and land improvement. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


“THE new President of the Society of Architects is the son 
of the late Rev. Joun Hicuton, M.A., of Leicester. He 
was articled in .1862 to the late WitLtiaAm MILLICAN, 
F.R.I.B.A, who at that time enjoyed, a large practice in 
the Midlands. . Mr, HicuTon early showed his strong sense 
of the practical (combined with artistic appreciation) by 
following the example of the late Sir GkorGE GILBERT 
Scorr, and obtaining an appointment in the architectural 
‘and surveying departments in the offices of the great 
builders, Messrs. W. Cunitr & Co. In 1871 he became 
assistant to Mr. E. Wexpy Pucin, the son of the well- 
known Aucustus WELBy PucIn. | In 1876 he was selected 
out of a large number of candidates by the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty as their architect.: That office he 
held for nearly twelve years. 
‘one of the ecclesiastical surveyors for the Diocese of Ely, 
and in the following year to a similar post in the Diocese of 
Rochester. Since 1876 he has had a considerable practice 
in London and the Midlands, more particularly dealing 


with ecclesiasticaland other public buildings. Mr. H1GHTON’s | 


views on professional education are very strong, and as he 
takes the greatest pride in his calling, he may be expected 
to uphold with vigour the dignity of the profession with 
strong artistic leanings. He is nevertheless sufficiently 
alive to the importance of practical knowledge to be one of 
the heartiest supporters of the Registration Bill, 
Fellow of the R.I.B.A. he can see no reason for the Insti- 
tute’s opposition to such a measure. 


As all the availabie ground in the Champs de Mars will 
be needed for the International Exhibition of 1900, the 
members of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, who 
have occupied the palace that has survived from 1889, have 
become alarmed. Are they to be expelled in order that 
the new buildings may be erected ? 


the seceders’ organisation. The lease of the premises in 
the Champ de Mars expires in 1898. It is declared, how- 
ever, by the authorities of the Société Nationale, that they 


confidently expect a renewal of the lease, and that the | 
| but it may be assumed that the deficiencies will soon be 


exhibitions will be continued without interruption. How 
far the hope will be realised remains to be seen. At present 
there is not the least indication of the character or arrange- 
ment of the buildings that will be set up for the exhibition 
of rI9c0. 
Beaux-Arts interferes with the planning, and if so the build- 
ing will certainly be doomed to demolition. Besides, it is 
not an advantage to have secondhand buildings utilised for 
international exhibitions. 


FHE collection of drawings in “ black-and-white ” which 
can be seen in Mr. MENDoza’s gallery are of much interest. 
‘For the majority of visitors a sight of MEISSONIER’s drawing, 


-A Gentleman of the Time of Louts XTT1., will probably be | 


sufficient to repay a visit, but there are other works which 
will sustain a comparison with it. 
which are most interesting are Mr. CHARLES GREEN’S 
Lriday at the Metropolitan Cattle Market, where humble 


hunters of 4772c-d-brac are enjoying themselves sadly ; M. | 


L’HeRMITTE’s Feasants Plucking Geese, Mr. RYLAND’s 
Celia and Margot, Mr. NoEt Jounson’s Corrie. Provost, 
Mr. Hors ey’s 4272 and Azizeh, Mr. LIEVEN’S Croydon 
Fair, &c. Landscapes and views of buildings are the more 
numerous Mr. GEORGE SHEFFIELD’S winter and summer 
scenes are the most perfect and expressive examples of 
handling. Mr. A. Barraup’s Fading Day could hardly 
be so well treated with a variety of colours. Mr. Ham- 
MOND’S JVear Broadstairs and Wave Study, Mr. WairtE’s 
Cottage Door and Midwinter, Mr. Want’s Port St. Mary, 
Mr. FUuLLEyLove’s Magdalen Bridge and Tower, Mr. 
YGLEsias’s Canterbury from St. Martin’s, are all interesting. 
More architectural are Mr. RarLron’s Poets’ Corner, Mr. 
F.. P. Barraup’s Chapel of the Martyrdom, Mt. Wapu AM’S 

Windsor Castle, and Mr. Kinton’s Altar Screen, St. Albans. 
In the upper gallery are several paintings, which have not 
the limitations: of work in black-and-white. 


In 1887 he was appointed | 


As a] 


That course would be | 
advantageous for the parent society and the exhibitions of | 
the Salon, but it would be likely to cause the dissolution of | 


It may be found that the existing Palais des | 


Among the figure pieces | 


| 


| 


| pages which expresses his own experience. 


are six large pastels by Mr. J. NELson Drummonp repre- 
senting scenes ‘on the Thames, which have value enough by 
themselves to constitute an exhibition. The advantages of 
pastel are being appreciated, and Mr. DRuMMonp’s experi- 
ments are enough to convince the most sceptical that when 
properly treated. a pastel drawing cannot be easily surpassed 
by work in any other medium. ‘The six views should be 
seen. by every one in London who takes an interest in the 
development of English landscape art. 


OnE of the Scottish sheriffs has made short work of the 
defence which was set up against an architect’s claim. It 
appears that Mr. P. L. HENDERSON, architect, of Edin- 
burgh, was asked by .a contractor to remeasure the 
masonry and. brickwork which had been executed in a 
Dundee ‘brewery, and to prepare a report on the .work 
which was the subject of litigation. Mr. HsnpDERSON 
valued the work at 1,466/7, and charged 1 per cent. com- 
mission on the amount. The contractor declined to pay, 
but the sheriff decided against him for the full amount and 
costs. His lordship shrewdly observed that measurements 
made a second time are not necessarily more easily done 
than those made the first time, and to discriminate between 
extra work: and contract work is generally a ticklish job. 
It was always easy to suspect the charge for doing work a 
second time was an overcharge, and his lordship had a sort 
of suspicion that the present claim might be bigger than it 
should be. But before he could reduce it he must remit 
the investigation to another man of skill, who would prob- 
ably charge as much more as was claimed. Enough money 
had already been wasted on the affair, and he did not feel 
constrained to have any more thrown away. 


JAPANESE art has at length overcome official prejudices 
in France, for a part of the Louvre has been assigned to its 
display. For a time, however, the authorities will have to 
rely on voluntary contributions. The collection at present 
contains only two statues in wood which can be considered 
as being acquired out of the taxes ; all the rest are offerings 
from amateurs. There are already in the Salle examples of 
Japanese paintings, lacquer, pottery, ivory carvings, masks, 
swords, &c. As yet no work in bronze has been presented, 


filled up. That the style has obtained a footing in the 
Louvre is evidence that the affection for Japanese art is no 
longer believed to be a transient craze, but is one white 
deserves to be fostered. 


THE author of the book on “ Concrete, its Nature and 
Uses,” published by Messrs. Crospy Lockwoop & Son, 
does not appear to have laid a yard of the material. We 
have not been able to discover a line in the three .hundred 
The book 
is, therefore, only a compilation, and there are far tao 
many of the same sort already in : existence. Mr. 
SUTCLIFFE accepts the statements not only of men who 
have made experiments, but of others who being patentees 
and manufacturers will, of course, not speak about the 
defects of their specialties. It would be difficult to find a 
book of the size with so many quotations, or, in other words, 
the aggvegade is out of all proportion to the matrix. My. 
SuTCLIFFE’s book is not necessarily useless. As we all know, 
the coarsest conglomerate can serve on occasions as’ well as 
crystalline marble, so the derivative character of the pages 
may be what some students desire. Besides, as WHATELY 
says, “it is a matter of some difficulty to keep in mind the 
necessity of carefully and copiously explaining principles 
which by long habit have come to assume in our minds the 
appearance of self-evident truths,” and for that reason 
novices prefer to be prepared for examinations in archi- 
tecture by those who have just contrived to go through the 
ordeal. Mr. SutcLirFE has levied so many contributions 
from experts, it is not likely that examiners (who are rarely 


| experts) will pose questions which cannot be answered with 


the aid of the pages, for among the “uses” of concrete is 
its peculiar fitness to be employed as a representative of 
modern building in the majority of architectural examina- 


Among them | tions, where beauty of form counts for nothing. 


‘pet, Nov 2445 1693. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COURTS OF JUSTICE, YORK. 


UR illustration is of the principal entrance to the new 
Courts of Justice, York. 

laid by H.R.H, the late Duke of CLARENCE and AVONDALF, 
July 16, 1890, and the building was opened by the Lord Mayor, 
‘Alderman CLOSE, in July 1892. The contractors were Messrs. 
Parker & SHarP: Mr. Swirt, of Liverpool, executed the 
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Tne foundation-stone was | 


electric light, and Messrs. Haprn & Sons the heating | 


and ventilating, the whole being carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. Huon A. 
Matear, F.R.1.B.A., architect. 


HALTON, HERTS._LOBBY TO WINTER GARDEN. 


DRESIEN. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


pa ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects was held 
on Monday evening, Mr. Macvicar Anderson, president, 
in the chair, 


A paper by Mr. Edward Falkener was read by Mr. | , ; 1 
| for the second time I occupy your presidential chair. 


White, secretary, on 


The Grecian House as described by Vitruvius. 


Mr. FALKENER, in the introductory part of his paper, 
alluded to the intercourse between Rome and Athens. 
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reserve all remarks until the subject of Roman and Greek 
houses had been fully discussed. 

Dr. MuRRAY said that, if he understood aright, Mr. Falkener 
seemed to insist on the identity or similarity of the atrium and 
the peristyle. He did not remember any other point that 
interested him. A man would buy up his neighbour’s house and 
turn, it into an atrium, and possibly buy up the next house also. 

Mr. Lorrus BROCK seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr, G. AITCHISON, A.R.A., alluding to the terms impluvium 
and compluvium, said he thought they meant the same thing, 


tiling’ ‘and mosaic work, Messrs. BENHAM & Sons the | something in the way of a skylight, impluvium being the literary 


term and compluvium the technical term. Vitruvius being 
an architect used the technical term. Mr. Falkener had taken 
rather a free hand with Vitruvius, as though saying Vitruvius 


| was all wrong and not consistent, and, knew nothing of the 


subject. Mr. Falkener had joked about the sixteen Greeks, 
but he (Mr. Aitchison) knew only seven—playwrights and 
philosophers—who died before Vitruvius was born. 

The proceedings terminated with the passing of the vote of 


| thanks to Mr. Falkener. 


LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


pat opening meeting of the session of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society was held on Monday, 


the 2oth inst., when Mr. G. Bertram Bulmer, president, 


| delivered the following address :— 


He | 


named various cities, also villas and houses, to prove the | 


influence of the Greek civilisation on Roman magnificence, and 
to show the Greek origin of Pompeii and maritime cities of the 
Campania. He took acursory view of the Bay of Naples, a 


bay only sixteen miles across, but unrivalled in scenery, with its | 


cities. Some of the villas mentioned were those of Lucullus, and 
of Cicero. 
being considered the fountain-head of learning. 


He quoted Cicero and Tac.tus in proof of Greece 
Etruria | 


claimed priority for antiquity as regarded Rome, but only ore | 


Etruscan house remained. In regard of planning the houses, 
he quoted Vitruvius’s description, but did not agree on all points 
with that author. He drew a distinction between the com- 
pluvium and the impluvium, and discussed the various features, 
viz. the atrium, tablinium, the aula, &c. He mentioned 
how the description of Roman houses by Vitruvius corresponded 
in scale with the discoveries at Pompeii, which jed him to think 
the description had been written after a visit to Pompeii. 
That city and the neighbouring cities were most in accord with 
the descriptions of Vitruvius, and the house of Pansain Pompeii 
in exact accord. 
for information as to Grecian houses on sixteen Greek friencs, 
whose accounts differed. In the end Mr. Falkener deduced 
that the Romans in their houses had adopted in the main the 
p:ans and nomenclature of the Greeks. 
paper Mr. White was called on te point out the details of plan- 
ning alluded to in the paper, on plans exhibited. Among the 
plans were those of the house of Pansa and of Faun at Pompeii. 
The paper concluded with a kind of postscript on the Hype- 
thron, the interior of the Parthenon as restored by Mr. Falkener 
being exhibited. 

Mr. PENROSE, who proposed a vote of thanks to the author 
of the paper and to Mr. Whie for reading it, said the subject 


On the other hand, Vitruvius had depended | 


In the course of the | 


of Greek and Roman houses was not one that he had particu- | 
larly studied. He thought Mr, Falkener’s analysis of Vitruvius’s | 


houses was admirable, not but what persons who studied the 
matter might find points on which to differ. Vitruvius’s 
description, considered as a general summary, was a good one. 


It was evident that the Greek house was derived bya very | 


direct evolution from the earliest houses mentioned by Homer. 
From the account of the house of Ulysses a great deal could be 
made out. No one had thrown more light on the Homeric 
house than Professor Jebb. It appeared the entrance was by a 
door in the courtyard, in which also oxen had admittance, and 
which was consequently not free from dirt and blood. Then 


again we had at Tiryns a Greek house still remaining, some- 
what interfered with, but the main conception of the house | 


could be made out, also being aided by the remains of the 
house at Mycenz and one at Troy, that at Tiryns being the 
There was the entrance from the courtyard, the 
portico, the aulz with their pillars on each side, resem- 


bling much the au'e in which the suitors of Penelope were — 


accustomed to meet. Then as to the house of the women, 
that in the Homeric house must have been at the back, though 
it was not certain where it was in other houses. Mr. Penrose 
expressed the opinion that more discoveries might be made, 
In regard of Roman houses they were 


on safe ground, having Pompeii to go on. As tothe hypethral 


_system alluded to by Mr. Falkener, it would be better to’ 


Another year has passed away, and 
I have 
endeavoured to fulfil the promises for the future I gave when 
you first honoured me, and now [| have to thank you for the 
urbanity and unstinted kindness shown me during the past 
year. There has been a courtesy and unanimity of feeling, 
born of goodwill, amongst the members of your Council which 
has greatly facilitated the transaction of the business of this 
Society, and which I hope will be a precedent for all future 
occasions. We are now entering, I must remind you, the 
eighteenth session of our existence, and it is my duty and my 
pleasure to stand here and rally you once more to take up your 
respective positions under our architectural banner, ready and 
willing to perform the task which may be apportioned to each, 
so that we may begin and finish this session with profit to our- 
selves and satisfaction to all who join in our undertakings, 
especially those gentlemen whose names figure on our lecture 
list—one which will, I think, compare favourably with any pre- 
viously issued by this Society. And I look forward to an 
increased attendance here by our juniors, for their own edifica- 
tion and as a tribute to our honorary secretary for the labour 
and care involved in securing so excellent a list of capable 
lecturers; and I do not douht such will be the case, as I have 
noted amongst them an increasing desire to make use of the 
numerous opportunities offered to enlarge their stock of pro- 
fessional knowledge, both here and elsewhere. 

It is, indeed, most gratifying to observe the better feeling 
towards each other which exists amongst our practising 
members, and the steadily-increasing ardour of our students, 
and to be assured that this has been brought about by our 
Society, which was established eighteen years ago for the pro- 
moticn of honourable practice and the education of our pupils. 
And here let me impress upon you how urgent it is to keep 
before our minds’ eyes this twofold character of our constitu- 
tion. If a student of architecture wishes to practise as a pro- 
fessional adviser, he must take his fee and therewith be con- 
tent, otherwise bribery and corruption will enter in; and it is 
for the public to see that a sufficient guid pro quo is offered, 
for services confidential and skilful. It is also tor you to see 
that your fee is sufficient, so there may be no possible excuse 
for accepting commission from other than your client. This is. 
the law of the R.I.B.A., and it must be as that of the Medes 
and Persians, which changeth not. If public bodies force 
upon us competition in fees, our practice will then, I fear, 
become business, of which, as far as [ can make out, “ diamond 
cut diamond” is the motto. The client, the architect and the 
contractor will each do the best they can for themselves, and 
the devil will take the hindmost. On these lines, I doubt not, 
the architect and the contractor would get free. Alas! poor 
client. There is plenty of opportunity for honourable practice. 
Let this Society show the way, and foster the principle of 
“ Architecture, a profession and an art.” 

I have spoken of the relationship between our profession 
and the public, but there is yet another form of honourable 
practice which is well worth your attention, and which should 
be to each of you a sacred duty—I mean the preservation of 
that etiquette, so called, which should compel a member of 


The President said : 


_ any society to observe both the spirit and the letter of its laws. 


Unless they are prepared to do so, they are “ wolves in sheep’s 
clothing,” and have no right to be within the fold. Need I 
remind you, gentlemen, that one who was one of our members’ 
this year has fallen away from our principles, and is no longer 
within our ranks, having made a determined effort to out- 
distance his brother competitors in a competition by disclosing 
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his design to the judges, thereby preventing his brethren from 
obtaining the unbiased award to which they were entitled? The 
R.I.B.A. has done a good deal in late years to improve the 
purity of competitions as emanating from promoters, and I 
venture to think their power would be well employed in check- 
ing the temerity of self-seeking competitors, who, being amongst 
their ranks, yet disregard their rules. Education is surely 
needed in ethical as well as technical and theoretical knowledge 
with such example before our pupils, and I sincerely trust that 
all the provincial societies will join with the R.I.B.A. in con- 
trolling any irregular proceedings on the part of their members. 

There is yet one, other matter which I commend to the 
notice of the Institute, viz. the inordinately extravagant list of 
letters attached to the names of its members. Is it not possible 
to use the scissors ,here, and by enactment of by-law, or by 
custom only, to abbreviate this unwieldy addendum to our 
names? Ina recent case the learned judge was put to it to 
grasp the meaning of the F.R.I.B.A., and the average citizen 
gives up the puzzle as a nut too hard to crack. To give the 
qualification more practical value the initials should be reduced 
to three, which should be used by all having a right to them, 
and the public should be taught to understand that those who 
bear them are pledged to fair dealing and honourable conduct. 
That which at present is a doubtful ornament would then 
become a weapon of defence. 

As to theoretical knowledge we are likely to have no lack, 
for as a means to that end our parent body has this year 
(through the medium of a conference arranged by the Liverpool 
Society of Architects, and which Mr. Thorp and myself at- 
tended as your delegates) carried into effect a plan—mentioned 
in my address last year—of dividing the country into provinces, 
each having an allied society as its centre, and a map showing 
the area of each district will shortly be issued. This division 
into districts is primarily for educational purposes, but I fore- 
see that collateral advantages will ensue; for through the 
allied societies the Institute will be able to regulate more 
stringently the practice of its members and circulate for con- 
sideration any proposed reforms for increasing its own efficiency. 
Locally, we have had a deputation from the School of Art, 
offering to enlarge their facilities if your Council would give its 
undivided support ; but this, I think, we very properly declined, 
as in the present transitory condition of the educational question 
it would not have been wise to tie our hands. We, therefore, 
have remained content to recommend the classes of instruc- 
tion at the Yorkshire College, School of Art, and Mechanics’ 
Institute. One cannot but believe that the R.I.B.A., having 
established compulsory examination and divided the country 
into educational districts, will complete the machinery by 
forming a system of educational classes with certified instructors 
in the various parts of the country where students most do 
congregate. 

I have endeavoured to briefly suggest to you the important 
work which has to be done by-the Society in regulating prac- 
tice and educating its junior members, and will take this op- 
portunity of again bringing to your notice a proposition I made 
last year—that we should aim at making this Society more 
secure by establishing a home of our own. This may be done 
in one of two ways: by forming a fund which shall be allowed 
to accumulate until large enough for this purpose, or by creating 
a,small company to purchase and adapt, or to build premises 


for our use, having the ground floors and cellars let off, the | 


whole forming a secure investment for the shareholders. Per- 
sonally, I should be willing to assist either scheme if other 
members will join the undertaking. With such a scheme might 
be incorporated a “ Club ”—an institution much needed in this 
great city—to bring together the various professors and students 
of the arts—the architect, the sculptor, the painter, the musician 
and the actor—with an honorary membership of laymen inte- 
rested in the arts. Formed on a simple basis so that the 
poorest—if worthy—might join, such a club I am sure would 
have good results and each calling would benefit by connection 
with its fellow. Every day the city grows larger, its art wants 
increase, and an ‘“‘art centre” becomes a requirement of the 
day. To recognise and meet this fact would be creditable to 
us and would, I believe, meet with sufficient response from our 
brother artists. 
Speaking of local affairs calls to my mind two art matters 
in which we may well take an interest and express an opinion. 
_ I refer to the laying-out of the City Square and the manage- 
ment of our art gallery. With regard to the former, did not 
our hearts burn within us, fully twelve months ago, to know 
our rulers’ decision? and to-day the solution of this difficult 
problem is still in “the region of the unknown.” Surely—to 
parody the words of the poet Gray—“ The rude forefathers of 
the city sleep.” 


matter may be placed in competent hands. The judgment of 
the speculating builder and the amateur architect is not the 
proper tribunal, and it is to be hoped that the ratepayers of 
Leeds will insist on being consulted in the matter before final 
arrangements are made, and whatever the general nature of 


slee Whatever steps may be taken to procure a | 
scheme, it is devoutly to be wished that the decision of the 


| 


the scheme may be and the forms employed, I venture to urge 
that cleansable material be used as far as possible and that a 
little “art” is preferable to “a profusion of rococo-monkey 
work.” It is the absence of the damned, which creates a 
heaven. May I also urge the importance of widening the street 
to the left of the Post-office? This will materially affect the 
nature of the buildings which will abut on the street, which 
should eventually be the approach from the station to the Town- 
hall. Let me express on your behalf a deep-felt wish that no 
chicken-hearted economy may deprive us of a useful and 
artistic centre at the point where our main streets and railway 
traffic converge, and that the adornment of the city centre may 
redeem the squalor of Victoria Square. 

With regard to our interesting and valuable property, “ The 
Fine Art Gallery,” I desire to speak with greater reticence, 
There are at least two well-known citizens—Colonel Harding, 
the promoter of the gallery, and Mr. William Thorp, its 
architect—on the committee of management, in whom.we can 
have all confidence. Nevertheless, there is a large number of 
art lovers in the city who would desire to know somewhat of 
the principles adopted in developing the gallery with the rate- 
payers’ money. Are pictures purchased to represent the 
growth of the painter’s art? to illustrate foreign art? to show 
the development of our own water-colour art? to illustrate art 
methods? to instruct the student in progressive art? or are 
purchases made to please the passing fancy and pander to the 
taste of the novicer These are questions which, I submit, we 
have a right to ask, deny it who can. In my opinion, it is far 
preferable to distinguish separate galleries under the same or 
similar divisions as { have named than to christen a room the 
“ Victoria Gallery ” or the “ Jones Gallery” or the ‘* Robinson 
Gallery”; and a “Gallery of Leeds Worthies” would be a 
remembrance preferable to all the cenotaphs, mausoleums and 
cheap sepulchral sculptures with which we seek to honour 
the’ worthies who have joined the great majority. ‘“ Nec 
quzerere nec spernere honorem.” 

I have spoken of matters relating to the practice of our 
profession on matters concerning the art welfare of our city; 
and as our calling is so intimately connected with its practical 
welfare, permit me to refer to two great questions which most 
materially affect the conditions under which we live—the 
pollution of the air and the smoke nuisance. Through our 
midst runs a stream, once bright and clear, to day a channel of 
refuse, breathing death in its course. On its banks the healthy 
workman has sickened and grown faint, and wisely left his 
employment for serener climes, leaving his place to be filled by 
the weakly and unfortunate ones for whom there is no escape. 
Where is the power of the law, and why does science lie low ? 
The river can never be made bright and clear again, but surely 
science can nullify some of its evil effects, or at least disguise 
its fearful odours. At present the turbid waters meander 
through our midst unchecked by man or boy. Wherefore this 
thusness? The remedy for this state of things must be dis- 
covered by the chemist and sanitarian ; but with regard to the 
smoke nuisance, the architect may be expected to do some- 
thing. If the architect of to-day is too effete to undertake the 
task, the rising generation should have some say in the 
problem. It is an interesting and should be a profitable 
subject. I will commend it to your notice. The domestic 
fire-place and business chimney are frequently erected from 
our designs. Let us then take care that they be smoke-con- 
suming as far as modern knowledge will allow. » I have known 
a house without chimneys, in which all the smoke was con- 
veyed to one lofty chimney which cast its sulphurous vapours 
high into the air. In large buildings of a non-domestic 
character, the greater use of steam and hot water for heating 
will abate the smoke nuisance, and in private houses the 
increased use of gas and hot water for cooking and warming 
will further the same end. It is essential in all new buildings 
that this point be carefully studied. I would suggest that every 
smoke-flue in a house could be connected to one shaft, where 
the smoke should be dealt with scientifically, and more easily 
so in cases where dwellings are erected in one block. All such 
schemes, however, are finally dependent on the intelligence of 
the public. Do they realise the position? Not until then will 
they be prepared to pay the expense. The consumption of 
smoke and the ventilation of drainage is not to be obtained 
for the paltry expenditure devoted to these matters aforetime, 
and that the studies of the architect in these directions are 
required admits of no doubt. Therefore I ask you, my brother 
students, to ‘read, mark, learn and inwardly digest.” 

Whilst on the subject of nuisances I may refer to the ad- 
vertising nuisance, on which we last year petitioned the City 
Council, and afforded information as to the control exercised in 
some foreign cities, with the view of inducing it to seek similar 
powers in the Consolidation Bill it was then promoting. 
Alas ! the Bill is a failure, and we are still in the hands of the 
“king of the paste pot.” 

It is, however, interesting to note that at the time we were 
writhing under this monster affliction, others also had caught 
the complaint, for architects, clergy and actors have all de- 
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claimed against it. In.the London Zimes Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., had a long tirade. Inthe York Herald the.Dean 
of York expressed his views, and American and English actors 
of repute have declared against it, Mr. Richard Mansfield 
having ordered his manager to advertise only “in the papers,” 
and it is reported that Mr. John Hollingshed and Sir Augustus 
Harris are like minded.. It is no chimera to suppose that a 
large part of our extravagant advertising could not be swept 
away. Edinburgh and Aberdeen do not tolerate these coarse 
placards and unesthetic hoardings, nor yet does Paris or 
Rouen. In Paris and Aberdeen the quiet style of the name 
boards over the shop fronts is particularly noticeable. 
Education — examinations — sanitation — professional eti- 
quette. All these things are highly important, but let us not 
forget that the end and aim of all true architects is “Art.” To 
be able to endow the building after its practical requirements 


have been met with form, proportion, colour and refined and | 


chaste adornment, to do this well is no easy matter, and the 
student will find that the cultivation of hand, eye and brain 
power required to develop his esthetic gifts will tax his strength, 


that his art studies must begin when he decides to devote | 


himself to architecture, and that they will be far from complete 
should he in years exceed ‘‘the allotted span.” 


will be woven like golden threads in the texture of his life, and | 
the pleasure of exercising his natural gift will prove to be worth | 


“4 king’s ransom.” And here I wish to emphasise a point 
worthy the student’s attention—the oft-repeated cry for novelty 
induces the facile practitioner to attempt designs in every 
known style under the sun. It is a rock on which many crafts 
have been wrecked. Let us avoid it in the future. If every 
practitioner had one style of his own there, would be variety 
enough and to spare. The Gothic art of England was de- 


veloped from the Norman work through several periods lasting 


nearly 500 years, undisturbed by reference to any other style. 


In these days we originate—or think we originate—a style, | 
with | 


months, and then attend 
We cannot even mutter over 


work it hard for twelve 
pleasure its funeral obsequies. 
its grave— 
Lie heavy on him, earth ! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 


Let one plead also for a little more attention to truth of 
construction. It is many years since Pugin Jaid down his “ True 
principles,” and only yesterday I saw a workman carry into a 
large building on his back the marble columns supposed to 
support the roof, to my great astonishment, which vanished, 
however, when I discovered they were made of a kind of 
wickerwork covered with a “patent” scagliola. This, you will 
admit, was a very gross perversion of the “ truth,” and a witness 
that “ sham architecture” is still to be found among us. There 
are many cases in which the truth is not so easy to diagnose 
hence the necessity to study and cultivate the principle, which, 
when once adopted, will always give an added interest to your 
work and a keynote you should never fail to follow. Architec- 
tural art is not a mere trick of the pencil, but must be based on 


sound principles, which are the expression of a logical reason- | 


ing faculty, if it is to satisfy the intellectual observer. In 
erecting a building of importance the work of many crafts has 
to be introduced, and it is the duty of the architect to secure, 
as far as possible, complete harmony amongst these by design- 
ing all the details himself in every trade, or by exercising a 
power of selection which can only be arrived at by long and 
severe training, else his work will become a museum of crafts, 
and not a homogeneous work of art. The public, for the most 
part I fear, do not appreciate the all-embracing extent of an 
architect’s duties, or they would have some regard to reputation, 
and not select their architectural advisers necessarily in the 
cheapest market, as they purchase eggs or cheese. 

Many clients treat their architects as a sort of copying 
machine or typewriter, or as “dumb driven cattle.” They 
dictate the design with the point of an umbrella ; they dictate 
the modus operandi of carrying out the works ; they dictate the 
value of the works executed, and there is little for their 
“adviser ” to do except say “ Yes, sir—yes, sir!” They forget 
that he is intimately acquainted with the execution of numerous 


works; tney discount his education and his experience, and | 


they forget there is a duty of the client to the architect, as well 
as the reverse, Let me counsel you to uphold the honour of 
your calling by withstanding this arrogance. No manly man 
will despise you for “holding your own.” Whilst making these 
Observations let me gratefully record the fact that the large 


Majority of my own clients have been sympathetic and | 


appreciative, and have done more than justice to my humble 
efforts. Professional life cannot be all “‘ beer and skittles,” and 
you must brace yourselves for the trials and troubles of your | 
calling as well as enjoy its undoubted pleasures, and the more 


you devote yourself to your work the more will its pleasures | 


mcrease and multiply. 

Possibly my views may seem sentimental and unreal. They 
are, however, the outcome of my own experience, and you may | 
accept or reject them “without charge and without price.” | 
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| “The labourer is worthy of his hire ”—should be—and so is the 
architect. The hire, unfortunately, often goes to the pretender, 
the agent, the sham practitioner. I have known men with 
| “architect” on their brass plate, and unlimited brass in their 
| countenances, who were not possessed of the rudimentary know- 
ledge of their calling. I have been asked to design a “Gothic 
urn”. for a parapet, and been told that “the mask of the 
Sacrificial Ram” copied from the ancient temples represented 
‘the wool trade of Leeds,” and it is an oft-repeated story that 
a merchant of these parts asked his architect if Mr. So-and-so 
(his rival in trade) had an aspect to his house, and, if so, 
commissioned him “to design” a larger one. “Alas, poor 
Yorick!” How was he to meet this demand upon his 
ingenuity ? Gentlemen, it is your business to meet the require- 
ments of your clients. Far be it from me to suggest that they 
are often impracticable. 

I recite these true stories without ill-will, but I ask you, Do 
they not illustrate the difficulties which often beset our calling ° 
Not long ago I sat on the bench with a County Court judge—a 
dogmatic and determined man, replete with legal knowledge, 
and whose copious notes of the case proved him a sincere and 
conscientious judge—but I am bound to admit his examination 
| and comments on plans seemed to me “even childish,” and his 


| delight at mentioning “stock brick” and “ Baltic timber ”— 
two terms he was accidentally acquainted with—was quite “too 
/ too.” And yet “the butcher and baker and candlestick- 
maker ” are only too frequently the self-elected judges of our 
designs. Take warning, my younger friends, and do not rush 
| into competitions where. the terms are doubtful. If you have 
ability be sure it is “dashed against the wall” unless you have 
some guarantee for the dona fides of the transaction. If the 
judges have not the knowledge to decide the matter on its 
merits, they will assuredly decide it by favour. The inferiority 
of many public works is owing to this fact. I am a true believer 
in honest competition, and would ask you not to shirk it. By 
its means a young man may jump at once into notoriety, and 
| earn the spurs to which his ability entitles him ; but, alas! too 
frequently by shameful trickery the best design is consigned to 
oblivion, and the inferior workmanship poses in the first place. 
If you seek a remedy for this, remember it must proceed from 
yourselves. It isa simple one in theory. You must rigidly 
decline all competition where the judge is not qualified and 
where the remuneration is not sufficient. “The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” My firm has won four large com- 
petitions with a professional assessor, having ourselves 
absolutely no knowledge of the transaction other than that con- 
tained in the printed conditions. I offer you my experiences, 
and they are facts not to be forgotten. Young men, compete 
with all your strength, but first see that the conditions are 
absolute, fair and strictly honourable. Do not be entrapped by 
: the specious offers which are so constantly placed before you, 
This note of warning is much needed, and I| beg, for your own 
sakes, you will respond to it. When the competition is not open, 
I think the fairest procedure is undoubtedly to divide the prize 
money equally, and give the work to the competitor whose 
design is selected. If the work is not carried out, then special 
emolument should be given to the winner, as no sane man 
would compete simply for the prize money. It is the commis- 
sion on the executed work for which we should compete, and 
the credit and connection which ensue from a successfully- 
executed design. Acquit yourselves like men, and spurn the 
advances of self-seeking promoters. Do not run, like craven 
hounds, on the scent of a red herring. 

Brother architects and fellow-students, I have trespassed 
upon your attention in “ saying my little say.” I shall probably 
not have the opportunity of addressing you again. Let me 
conclude my second and last address by recommending you to 
solidify in your minds, as it were, the final goal to which you 
desire to attain—an united profession capable of resisting a 
grasping public, willing to respond to the demands of a 
sympathetic client, well versed in your calling, able to lead 
rather than be led. By so doing you will be able to 
command the emoluments due to an useful member of the 
Commonwealth and secure a sound foundation for your pro- 
fession. 

Finally, do not forget that “art is long and time is 
fleeting "—that architecture as a fine art is the goal you desire 
to reach; and I doubt not that if you will stand “shoulder to 
shoulder” in support of the Society I temporarily represent, it will 
lead you, in conjunction with other provincial societies and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, to the elysium I have not 
even been able to suggest. 


The Business of Messrs. Chadwick, architects, surveyors 
and land agents, of 17 Parliament Street, S.W., is, in conse- 
quence of the death of the senior partner, Mr. Spencer Chad- 
wick, being carried on by the surviving partner, Mr. P. E. 
Pilditch, who has been connected with the firm for the past 
eleven years. 
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GEOMETRICAL AND FLOWING TRACERY. 


HE different varieties of tracery, both the great classes and 
their more minute subdivisions, seem to have been so many 
unconscious principles of formation, distinct and independent 
from each other, at work in the minds of the ancient archi- 
tects ; so that while they are perfectly distinguishable in idea, 
they are altogether mingled together in the existing instances. | 
Every conceivable stage of transition from earlier to later 
forms, and more than this, every conceivable mode of com- 
bining—often confusing—contemporary ones, is to be found | 
among the countless shapes afforded by our ancient windows. 
In fact, a window constructed consistently on one principle is 
actually less frequently met with than one which combines two 
or three. It is the manner in which these combinations are 
effected which for the most part decides the degrees of merit 
ain the composition of tracery. Sometimes two principles of 
formation, though perfectly distinct, are still in harmony with 
each other, so that their commingling may combine the 
beauties of both, and consequently originate forms of greater 
elegance than either can possess in a pure state. In other 
cases they are actually repugnant to one another, and the 
‘separate. beauty of each is lost by the incongruous combination; 
and in others again, even when there is no such inconsistency 
in the forms themselves, want of skilful arrangement on the 
part of the designer may effect mere physical juxtaposition of 
what seem to be detached fragments of separate windows 
instead of a gentle fusing together into an harmonious whole. 
Sometimes two windows occur which must ina formal arrange- 
ment be set down under one class, while their real spirit and 
character belong to another. 

I. Geometrical tracery in its widest sense may be defined 
as that in which the figures in the head above the lights 
have no connection with the lights below, but are simply 
put in independently to fill up the vacant space. It is 
usually composed of geometrical figures, the circle espe- 
cially, both in its actual form and as an element in 
foliation ; the cusps in the most pure and appropriate form of 
foliation are distinct arcs of circles, forming an additional 
order os tracery, which, if omitted, renders the design plain but 
not incomplete. Geometrical tracery contains two principal sub- 
divisions. 

1. Pure Geometrical, in which the whole tracery is composed 
of actual geometrical figures, chiefly in England circles, but 
also spherical triangles and spherical squares. The east end of | 
Lincoln Cathedral is the finest example in this style. 

2. Foil Tracery, in which the tracery is composed not | 
of figures plain or foliated, but where the foils are them- 
selves the figures—that is, trefoils, quatrefoils, &c., are | 
inserted without any containing figure. This style is not 
found in any very large windows ; it occurs comparatively | 
warely in small ones, but is a very important element in com- 
bination. Pure geometrical tracery requires two lights to 
support a figure ; thus a two-light window has one figure in the 
head, a three-light two. Windows above three lights are | 
usually formed by subordination of design ; thus the eight-light | 
east window at Lincoln consists of two large divisions, each of 
which is again subdivided ; the rule just given of course applies | 
to the subdivisions. This rule is commonly observed in | 
England ; not so abroad, to the great prejudice of foreign 
windows. In foil tracery a figure may rest on one light only. | 
Contemporary with geometrical tracery, and indeed with 
Flowing and Perpendicular, is ‘“‘arch tracery,” in which the | 
tracery is formed by mere arched lines: this assumes the | 
mouldings of and enters into combination with all styles, but 
seems to have an especial affinity with geometrical. It | 
‘does not enter into its definition, and its lines are actually | 
continuous, but its hard curved line gives it an analogy with 
that style, and its combinations with it are very numerous. Its | 
‘ttwo-light examples have merely the figure of the Greek Y ; | 
those of greater size form two classes, viz:—a. Pure Arch 
Tyracery, where the lights rise to the architrave, increasing in | 
height towards the centre. 6. Jutersecting Tracery, where the 
lights cross in the head. From the union and combination of | 
these forms result the varieties of Early Decorated tracery ; | 
tor instance, a pure geometrical skeleton will have the large 
circle in the head filled in with a composition of foils, or an 
intersecting window will be interrupted by the insertion ofa | 
circle. But to enumerate every kind of combination would be 
almost to enumerate every geometrical window. There is one 
remarkable form in which a skeleton of arch tracery is more or 
less completely filled in with distinct foils ; the east window at 
Trumpington is a fine example. From arch tracery also is | 
‘derived the practice of subarcuation, or marking off one or more 
lights on each side to form a distinct composition by an arch 
‘stretching into the architrave. This will be found at all periods. 

Al. Mlowing Tracery seems to have little more than an ideal 
existence, So comparatively few specimens remain which can 
‘be considered as being worked completely free from geometrical 
ideas, and yet have manifestly no signs of the approaching 
flamboyant and Perpendicular. Flowing tracery’ differs at ! 


| the most typical form of flowing tracery. 


once from geometrical, as having its figures not inserted above 
the lights, but growing out of them; in arch tracery the 
lines forming the arched heads of the lights are simply pro- 
longed in their previous direction; here they branch out freely and 
form patterns of almost endless diversity. To draw a line between 
even ideal Flowing and Flamboyant tracery is more difficult, 
and in practice most flowing windows are more or less affected 
by the Flamboyant influence. But compared with the best 
Flamboyant as distinguished from the many unsightly vagaries 
perpetrated under that name, we shall find that the flowing 
Decorated piercings retain more of the character of individual 
figures, allowing room for occasional unoccupied spaces, and 
are not of the same long narrow shape, but somewhat more 
squat, and having a foliation affecting the whole piercing, and 
not merely one end. This latter form is in idea essentially 
Flamboyant, though continually obtruding itself through the 
whole duration of flowing tracery. In short, the Flamboyant 
is simply the continuation of the mullions in a particular form, ~ 
leaving spaces between the lines; the flowing, the fusing the 
mullions and the figures in the head together. Its outline is 
rather pyramidal than directly vertical. The transition from 
geometrical to flowing tracery is exceedingly curious; both 
actually intermediate forms and combinations occur. With 
regard to the former, we shall find a figure which may be called 
the ogee vesica occupying an analogous position in the flowing 
style to that which the circle holds in geometrical ; and as the ~ 
two figures have a great connection, the ogee vesica being the 
figure which would result from an attempt to fuse together 
several circles placed in juxtaposition, we shall find every stage 
of this process, both in the general design of large windows and 
in their smaller portion. Subarcuation is retained throughout 
the style, and all through the Perpendicular also. And 
the circle in the head of a large window exercises a 
very great influence ; the figure itself in its purity maintained 
its position for a very long time, and the attempts to fuse it 
into the other lines are very numerous and remarkable, as at 
St. Mary Magdalene in Oxford and Hawkhurst, Kent. And 
when the actual circle or other figure has disappeared, traces 
may be found in the tracery of the centre-piece, which is con- 
tinually found adapted to such a containing figure, and often 
retains strong vestiges of the wheel in lines diverging from a 
common centre. Combinations are either when one part of a 
window is geometrical, another flowing, or when a skeleton of 
one form is filled up with details of the other; a skeleton of 
arch tracery filled up with flowing patterns, in a manner just 
analogous to the formation of arch and foil tracery, is neither 
uncommon nor ungraceful. Flowing tracery seems divisible 
into the following classes, the three first of which seem to have 
their origin in the tracery of the wheel mentioned just above. 

1. Divergent Tracery.—In this a point is assumed asa centre, 
and branches are thrown off from it ; it hardly exists in a pure 


| form in windows of more than two lights, where three piercings 


commonly diverge from the top of the central mullion, one to 
the top, two to each side, which is necessarily continued in 
a perpendicular line for some distance, which is of course 
prolonged when more than two pair of piercings are thrown 
off and the wheel motion proportionably lost. This is a most 
elegant form and more vegetable than any other ; it is very 
important in combination with others, but is not adapted to large 
windows, though the western one of York Minster is constructed 
on its general principle. 

2. Convergent Tracery —This is the converse of the latter ; 
the side piercings seem not to be thrown off from the centre, but 
to converge to it from the sides ; like divergent, its pure form is 
confined to small windows, but it is important in combination. 

3. Reversed Tracery, in which the piercings seem to hang 
down from the top towards the centre. This is hardly found 


| but in combination, and is often intermingled with the latter. 


These thiee, though having a geometrical origin, exhibit a 
Flamboyant tendency in their foliation earlier and to a greater 
extent than any other forms of flowing tracery. It is manifest 
that the direction which any piercing appears to take is very 
much affected by foliation at one end, and this form gives a 
great opportunity for long narrow openings. 

4. Reticulated Tracery, in which the tracery is wholly com- 
posed of ogee vesicas. It thus answers to the pure geo- 
metrical composed of circles, both from the analogous position 
occupied by the figures in the two systems and the connection 
between the figures themselves manifested in many examples 
of actual transition between the two forms. This class, though 
by no means the most elegant, is at once the most common and 
It is, however, 
decidedly monotonous when spread over a large window. It is 
further open to the objection made with much less weight 
against Perpendicular, that it is not self-contained, but merely 
cut at an arbitrary point out of an infinite Series of panels. In 
many instances this fault is certainly remedied, but only by for, 
saking the principle of formation. This form also occurs to a 
great extent in combination; very pretty three-light windows 
are formed by a mixture of this and the divergent in the 
tracery, and a still better form by a reticulated skeleton, each 
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of whose vesicas is filled with a divergent pattern. The figures 
are commonly quatrefoiled ; when trefoiled at the upper end, 
as in Jersey, a Flamboyant tinge is introduced. They occur of 
many proportions, and by straightening the sides glide gradually 
and imperceptibly into Perpendicular. 

5. Ogee Tracery.—This is in flowing tracery analogous to 
the arch form, being in fact arch tracery, employing for the 
simple arch the ogee as being more adapted to the flowing 
line. It admits of two varieties corresponding to those of 
the analogous form :— (a) Where the ogee arches intersect and 
the apex of one coincides with that of the window arch. This 
variety is very rare and very unsightly. (4) Where the ogee 
arches are left imperfect and no apex coincides with that of the 
window, so as to leave in three-light windows (the most common 
form) a large vesica in the head and large spandrels. This 
form isalso much used incombination. The splendid windows 
at Heckington, Sleaford and Newark have chiefly skeletons of 
this form, with fillings up of various kinds. By flattening the 
sides of the vesica in the head it sinks into Perpendicular even 
more easily than any other ; the chancel of Kislingbury Church, 
near Northampton, is a fine example of this transition in an 
advanced stage. ‘These classes in their different combinations 
will be found to exhaust nearly all the forms of Decorated 
windows with the exception of a few vagaries of all dates 
scattered up and down, which neither agree among themselves 


nor can be reduced to any class. 


DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE. 


HE annual social gathering under the auspices of the 
Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science and Art was 

held on the 16th inst. The president, Mr. William Mackison, 
F.S.A. (Scot.), the burgh engineer, presided, and in opening 
the proceedings said it was a great pleasure at the beginning 
of the tenth session to be in a position to announce that the roll 
of members and associates was well maintained, and that it 
continued to be the earnest desire of the Council to uphold and 
extend the usefulness of the Institute in so far as it was in their 
power to do so. He was also glad to observe that the 
treasurer’s accounts showed a good balance on the right side. 
Mr. Mackison then referred to the architectural provinces 
or districts recently mapped out. The main aim of the 
scheme was to bring into harmonious and united action the 
scattered members of the profession, to make arrangements 
for the progressive examinations carried on by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and by promoting a systematic 
organisation for educational purposes, utilise and develop such 
means of instruction as might be available at such centres, and 
so raise the standard of architectural education in the pro- 
vinces. The scheme would, he was sure, commend itself to all. 
Increased professional knowledge and training would assuredly 
result in improved design and a better class of work in all 
respects. The infusion of a representation of the allied societies 
into the Council of the Royal Institute would do much to 
energise and refresh the lifework of the Institute, and to bring 
it more into touch with the wants of the provinces. The allied 
societies would never rest satisfied until their representation 
was secured on every Council. After referring in fitting terms 
to the great loss which the Institute had sustained by the deaths 
of Viscount Stormont and Mr. James Maclaren, Mr. Mackison 
went on to say that architecture had grown from small roots 
under the influence of varied conditions, possessing features 
peculiar to every country and the necessities and character of 
every race. Such factors must have due consideration by 
every architect. He could not set aside the vicissitudes of climate, 
the prevalence of sunshine, the dryness or humidity of the 
atmosphere, or the habits, intelligence, tastes and social 
position of the people. He must also understand the nature 
and suitability of the materials at his command, be conversant 
with the principles of construction, adaptation to circumstances, 
utility in design, readiness in conception, taste and exactness 
in execution, and use caution, careful reflection and common 
sense in all he did. The interest of the client should never be 
sacrificed to professional whims, nor should he be advised on 
imperfect data and misled by ultimate results. An architect 
could never err in putting himself in imagination in his client’s 
place, and acting as if the building was for himself and he had 
to pay for it out of his own pocket. The same transposition in 
imagination would be beneficial to the tradesman, would result 
in the output of a better class of work and fewer extra charges, 
The education now being imparted to both professional men 
and tradesmen would soon be fruitful in higher-class produc- 
tion. Many a good design was marred by scamping in the 
execution of the work, and many a poor and defective design 
had been improved by the high-class work of the honest and 
efficient tradesman. ‘Competition had a good deal to account 
for. It often led to ways and means being resorted to 
of a most unsatisfactory kind to get out of an under- 
priced contract, and presented in such cases a 
temptation to scamp the work and to lie 


in wait for’! he reported fully in May 1891, 


extra claims, When this took place it injured both master 
and men. Regulated competition was worthy of much 
careful consideration. Competitors should be selected, and 
only reliable men employed. The client, professional man and 
tradesman had common interest in the work, and when this was 
respected by all the greatest good was obtained. There was in 
all business relations an underlying principle which, when 
maintained, gave beauty and value to the whole, and was 
worthy of being carefully worked out. Mr. Mackison concluded 
by expressing the hope that the day was not far distant when 
strikes should cease and trade and commerce again flourish, 
and when there should be work for every willing hand and 
cheer for every heart; that the interests of Dundee would 
continue to be secured; that the provision it made for the 
healthful enjoyment of its citizens might be more fully taken 
advantage of ; that their educational institutions might continue 
to expand and prosper ; and that their Institute would long 
continue to advance the study and practice of architecture, 


science and art. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


T the meeting of the City Commission of Sewers on 
Wednesday, Mr. H. H. Bridgman, architect, being chair- 
man, Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, the medical officer of health of 
the City of London, reported upon the present insanitary state 
of Christ’s Hospital, where twenty cases of scarlet fever 
occurred between October 1oand 23, necessitating the dispersal 
of the whole school. He said that since the removal of the 
boys, over 500 in number, to their respective homes only two 
cases of illness had been heard of by the school authorities, a 
result which reflected the highest credit upon the resident 
medical officer, who carefully examined every boy before he was 
allowed to return to his friends. Neither the number nor the 
severity of the cases would have called for so drastic a measure 
as the clearance of the school, but he felt that the school 
buildings required a thorough inspection, and that to hesitate in 
laying before the Court the actual necessities of the case might 
lead to disastrous consequences in the near future. 

Dr. Saunders described the drainage system of the hospital. 
He pointed out how sewer gas from the drains might readily 
escape into the playground and vitiate the atmosphere there. 
That might explain the recurrence of scarlet fever at Christ’s 
Hospital after the first case had been imported from without, 
for although there might be no direct relation between that 
disease and sewer gas, the inhalation of the latter would so 
depress the human system as to render it more susceptible to 
any zymotic influence in the neighbourhood. The existence of 
large brick culverts, as at Christ’s Hospital, in connection with 
the drainage of houses was, and must always be, a standing 
source of danger, as their construction violated the first prin- 
ciples of scientific drainage, which aimed at the exclusion 
of foul gases from the public sewers into the house drains, 
and thence into any portions of the dwellings. At Christ’s 
Hospital sewer gas might easily find its way into living 
rooms, and establish a pregnant source of danger. At- 
tempts had been made to ventilate the large brick drains, 
but there were few indications of fresh-air inlets, except- 
ing in connection with the houses of the resident officers. 
The drains had been entered by the sanitary inspectors and 
were found to be in a most insanitary condition ; large quantities 
of broken crockery, consisting of jam pots, plates, &c., were 
observed, and offered great impediment to the flow of the 
sewage. The drain beneath the houses in Newgate Street was 
a most atrocious arrangement. The main drain was either laid 
originally at too flat a gradient or had become broken and sunken 
since. The drain of the swimming-bath was practically “dead.” 
Some of the internal insanitary arrangements, which he em- 
phatically condemned, had been allowed to exist in spite of 
repeated remonstrance extending over many years from the 
resident medical officer. 

Dr. Saunders said that after very careful consideration of 
the whole subject, and with a full sense of the responsibility 
attaching to any interference with the continued and unin- 
terrupted career and usefulness of so noble an educational en- 
dowment as Christ’s Hospital, he had most reluctantly arrived 
at the opinion that nothing short of an entire reconstruction of 
the general system of drainage, which he had shown to be out 
of date, defective in design and insanitary in its working, 
and moreover vastly disproportionate in its capacity to the 
wants of the institution, would suffice to bring the school into 
line with modern requirements and make it fit for wholesome 
occupation. He therefore advised that the Commission should 
exercise their statutory powers as the sanitary authority of the 
City and order the usual notices to be served upon the governors 
of Christ’s Hospital to reconstruct their drainage and remedy 
the other defects detailed. For the Court’s guidance he might 
add that, comparing the condition of the drainage at Christ’s 


strong | Hospital with that of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, upon which 


the balance was greatly in 
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favour of the latter, inasmuch as although the system was as 
antiquated and unscientific as at Christ’s, the drains were 
found clean and sound. Nevertheless the governors did not 
hesitate to obey the Commission’s order to put their establish- 
ment in a Satisfactory condition regardless of the: heavy ex- 
penditure it entailed. He could therefore only express an 
earnest hope that the authorities of Christ's Hospital would 
prove themselves equally alive to the sacred trust imposed upon 
them. 

Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, in reply to a question, said the 
Commission were in no way responsible for the state of things 
existing at the hospital. It was to all intents and purposes a 
private dwelling, the governors standing to each boy 27 doco 
parentis. It was only on the formal report to him of the exist- 
ence of scariet fever that, under the recent .Public Health Act, 
he had any /ocus standi even to visit the hospital. Since then 
he had had many conferences with the resident medical officer. 

Mr. W. H. Williamson said the governing body were not in 
a position to spend the immense sums necessary to reconstruct 
the drainage of a building which they must vacate before very 
long, and he therefore asked if it were not possible for some 
intermediate steps to be taken to render the hospital sanitary 
and habitable until the boys could be removed to Horsham 
when the new hospital was ready. 

Dr. Sedgwick Saunders replied in the negative. Anything 
more primitive than the drainage of the hospital could not be 
imagined ; it would disgrace the region of which Lobengula 
was the ruler. It would take, he thought, between Io,ooo/. and 
12,0007. to place the school in order. 

The Chairman said he had visited the hospital with the 
medical officer, and he concurred entirely in the recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Deputy Cox moved that the consideration of the report 
should be adjourned until the governors of Christ’s Hospital 
had been communicated with on the matter. 

Mr. G. N. Johnson hoped the Commission would not be too 
lenient to the governing body, of which he himself was one, as 
they had repeatedly had their attention called to the state of the 
drains by their medical officer, and even the scandal attaching 
to the neighbouring St. Bartholomew’s Hospital had not 
brought them to their senses. He trusted the effect of the 
closing of the hospital would be to bring them into occupation 
of their new buildings at an earlier period than would otherwise 
have resulted. 

Dr. Saunders’s recommendations were adopted. 


at 
at 


A TRUST FOR PICTURESQUE AND 
HISTORICAL PLACES. 


CCORDING to the Daily News, a movement which may 
turn out to be of some importance has been started in 
cennection with the Commons Preservation Society. It has 
long been felt that the nation is in the way of losing some of its 
most valuable possessions through the want of some custodian 
to whom they may be readily transferred, and by whom they 
will be jealously guarded. Districts celebrated for their natural 
beauty are by degrees marred and disfigured; houses and 
ruins of unique history are destroyed, because, passing from 
hand to hand, they some day come into the ownership of 
persons unable to appreciate them or forced to realise any 
money value they may have. Within the last two years such 
noteworthy spots as the top of Snowdon, the island in the 
middle of Grasmere Lake, and the Lodore Falls have come into 
the market, and might not improbably have been permanently 
secured for the public enjoyment had some body capable of 
acquiring and protecting them in the public interest been in 
existence. Local authorities can hardly at present be expected 
to help the public to preserve the beauty of its great pleasure 
grounds ; their area of action and the sources from which they 
draw their funds are, asa rule, too contracted, and they have 
many claims upon their not too ample resources. But, 
apart from local authority, there is absolutely no body 
which can hold and manage places of beauty and _ in- 
terest on behalf of the public; for the existing open 
space societies are not corporate bodies and exist rather 
to influence public opinion than to hold property. This want 
it Is now proposed to meet. Canon Rawnsley, the vicar of 
Keswick, well known as an energetic champion of the Lake 
District, has for some weeks been enlisting support for a body 
which it is proposed to style the “ National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest and Natural Beauty.” This body is to be 
incorporated under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, with the 
license of the Board of Trade, as a non-profit-earning society 
Its primary function will be to accept from landowners gifts of 
places which they desire to place beyond risk of injury from 
their successors, and to keep such places intact and at the 
service of the nation. As funds increase, it is thought that 
purchases of important places may be made, either at the | 
expense of the general agents of the society or by means of | 


special contributions for the purpose. The new society is 
enabled to make a beginning by the generosity of a Welsh land- 
owner who is desirous of transferring to its care a beautiful 
sea-cliff on the west coast. It numbers amongst its adherents 
such well-known names as the Duke of Westminster, Lord 
Dufferin, Lord Rosebery, Sir Frederick Leighton, Professor 
Huxley, the Master of lrinity, Cambridge, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
and Miss Octavia Hill, and will lose no time in “acquiring 
legal form and entering upon its duties.” In so doing it will 
certainly carry with it the good wishes of all who have a 
feeling 1or nature and historic association. 


THE HUGUENOT CHAPEL, CANTERBURY. 


OMPLAINTS having been made and widely circulated 
of an alleged attempt on the part of the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury Cathedral to oust the descendants of the French 
Huguenots from their church in the crypt of the cathedral, 
a semi-official letter has been written by Mr. Francis W. Cross, 
a member of the Consistory of the French Church, who states 
that there has been no intention shown on the part of the 
Dean and Chapter “to strike a blow” at the French Church, or 
to try to get it removed from the crypt. The Consistory have 
almost unanimously agreed to facilitate the proposed restora- 
tion of the crypt by giving up the part in which the French 
service is now held and substituting for it the beautiful chapel 
known as the “ Black Prince’s Chantry,” which is immediately 
adjacent to it, and which the Dean and Chapter will, at their 
own expense, suitably fitup. It is also a part of the agree- 
ment that the French Church will have the right to occupy the 
whole area of the restored crypt for their three annual com- 
memoration services. So far are the Dean and Chapter from 
having any unfriendly feeling towards the French Church that 
they voluntarily agree to recognise in due legal form the 
historic right of the Church to continue to hold their worship in 
the crypt. 


ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


HE second lecture of a series on Italian Architecture, 

by Mr. W. J. Anderson, arranged for by the directors of 

the Glasgow School of Art, treated of Early Christian and 
Medizval architecture. 


divisions which the country suffered during this period, the 
lecturer went on to discuss at some length the growth of the 
early church buildings. These were believed to be not, as 
generally supposed, the outgrowth of the Roman basilica or 
Jaw court, but a development of the form and arrangements of 
the Roman dwelling-house, of which plans were shown and 
compared with those of early churches as well as with the 
Roman basilica. 
seats of the clergy were shown as they exist at St. Clemente, 
Rome, and Torcello, near Venice. Passing. to the true 
Romanesque period, the contrasts presented by contemporary 
work in different parts of Italy were noted and accounted for 
by the variety of races which inhabited the ‘country and the 
modifications they exercised on the Latin element which lay 
under them all, and which in the revival of the Classical forms 
in their purity found the only outlet that satisfies it. Thus St. 
Miniato at Florence, St. Mark at Venice, and St. Zeno at 
Verona—churches erected almost at the same time—repre- 
sented the three distinct types of Romanesque, Byzantine and 
Lombard, which in.other buildings were more or less com-~ 
mingled. The same diversity characterised the Italian Gothic, 
which, although it produced buildings or parts of buildings un- 
rivalled in beauty, scarcely attained the cohesion of a distinct 
style. 
have had any fondness for it, and certainly never grasped. its 
aims and principles. Probably they never desired to do so, 
fancying that they were translating it into classical language. 
The survival of Roman forms was its greatest peculiarity, and 


in Venice especially the infusion of Arabic or Saracenic in. 


fluence. 


CROYLAND ABBEY. 


HE Rev. T. H. Le Beeuf, rector of Croyland, writes :—“ 4 
have endeavoured since 1887 to raise sufficient funds to 
repair and preserve the remains of this once glorious and his- 
toric Benedictine monastery. Situated in the south of the 
Lincolnshire Fens, remote from the general thoroughfares of 
the nation, my appeals for help seem to attract little attention. 
No doubt the many and various calls upon the nobility and 
gentry may account for the weak response. Our work is 
urgent, if the building is to be preserved from further ruin. 
Shall antiquarians, archzeologists, historians of the present age 
allow this historic landmark of past ages to fall into utter ruin 
for the sake of 1,228/.? Surely Churchmen must feel their 


Beginning with a brief historical , 
review, in order to give some idea of the distractions and , 


The early arrangements of choir and apsidal - 


Introduced from Germany, the Italians never could | 
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responsibility in handing down to their children’s children this 
noble monument of the hold religion had of old. Shall I appeal 
for aid in vain to the readers of Kingsley’s splendid book, 
¢Hereward the Wake, which has much to tell of the past 
glories of Croyland Abbey ? Surely not. The repair work has 
ceased for want of funds. Up to date I have forwarded 
11,500 letters and appeals. Eight out of ten sections are 
finished at a cost of 2,204/. The bell-chamber, roof and north 
wall of the north aisle require immediate attention. During the 
summer of 1893 the lead on the roof of the north aisle, covering 
a space of 45 feet by 25 feet, moved 15 inches and rolled up in 
the gutter onthe north wall. The oak beams of the roof of the 
north aisle are entirely decayed. On Wednesday, November 8, 
1893, the abbey was officially inspected by the Archdeacon of 
Lincoln. The Rural Dean of West Elloe, in the presence of 
the Archdeacon of Lincoln, easily thrust his penknife into the 
beams of the bell chamber which carry the bell frame. For the 


repair of the bell chamber I have in hand only 19/. 19s. to meet | 
| cubic feet of water. The top breadth, which was uniform 


the required outlay of 248/. Surely the lovers of campanology 
will not forget to forward a donation for the renowned ‘ sweet 


bells of Croyland.’” 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


T the meeting on Tuesday, 21st inst., Sir Benjamin Baker, 

K.C.M.G., vice-president, in the chair, four communica- 

tions were read dealing with the subject of Impounding-Reser- 
voirs in India and the design of Masonry Dams. 

’ The first paper was on “ The Tansa Works for the Water- 

Supply of Bombay,” by Mr. W. ie BaClerke;. B.A... CIE, 


Baroda, containing a population of about 120,000, was formerly 
dependent for its water-supply upon tanks and wells in the 
immediate vicinity. Shortly after the accession of the present 
Gaikwar the author proposed that water should be obtained 
from the river Surya, lying within His Highness’s territory. 


| The undertaking involved the construction of an impounding- 


reservoir 12 rmiles north-east of Baroda, a 30-inch cast-iron 
main, settling tanks and purification works ; also a covered 
service reservoir and distribution works. The scheme was 
designed to supply 3,000,000 gallons daily. The catchment- 
area of Lake Sayaji (as the impounding-reservoir had been named) 
was 36°2 square miles, the water-spread at top-water level 
being 4°72 square miles. The mean rainfall for seventeen years 
was 39 inches, and that for three consecutive dry years 33 
inches. The loss by evaporation from the reservoir was \as- 
sumed to be 72 inches annually. The reservoir was formed by 
an earthen embankment across the Surya River, 14,400 feet in 
length and 54 feet in maximum height, storing 1,287,000,000 


throughout, was 15 feet. The outer slope of the bank was 
built at an inclination of 2 to 1; the inner slope, which was 
faced with pitching of dry bricks 9 inches thick, was inclined 
3 to 1. There was no puddle-wall in the embankment, the 
material employed being of good quality, but one was carried 


| through the natural ground beneath it along its entire course. 


M.Inst.C.E. After referring to previous accounts of the | 


Bombay water-supply, the author gave a general outline of the 
present extended works, and proceeded to describe in detail 
the principal feature of the scheme, namely, the Masonry Dam 
at Tansa. At a distance of 57 miles from Bombay, a storage- 
reservoir had been constructed in the Tansa Valley, capable of 
impounding, after all deductions, 1,801,000,000 cubic feet, 
equal to 31,000,000 gallons daily for 365 days ; and as the waste- 
weir ran for at least three months in the year, the actual 
quantity available would be 41,000,000 gallons per day fora 
population of 821,764. Should that quantity ever become in- 


sufficient, the dam had heen so designed that it could be' raised | 
to a height which would double the capacity of the lake. | 


The section of the dam had been designed according to the | 


methods advanced by Mr. Bouvier, of the French Service of 
Roads and Bridges, and while fulfilling all requirements of 


Subsequently a second puddle-wall was put in at a distance of 
150 feet from the inner toe of the bank to prevent underground 
percolation. The waste-water course had a clear width of 
800 feet and was excavated through the elevated ground form- 
ing the north boundary of the reservoir. The draw-off and 
scour-valves were contained in a tower connected with the lake 
by two plug-valves. From the interior of the tower the water 
passed into a 30-inch cast-iron main controlled by a sluice- 
valve. From the valve-house at the foot of the embankment a 
cast-iron main, also 30 inches in diameter, was laid parallel to 
the road from Ajiva to Baroda. The length of main from the 
valve tower to the Mandvi tower was 124 miles. It was pro- 
vided with twelve stop-valves and twelve ball air-valves at 
regular distances of one mile, and six scour-valves were placed 
in convenient situations for supplying water to certain villages 
in times of scarcity. The supply from the Surya River was not 
altogether satisfactory, and it was intended to supplement these 
works by throwing an earthen dam across the Vishwamitri River, 
to form a lake at the village of Asoj, and to cut a canal about 
four miles'in length to feed the Sayaji lake. 

The third paper was on “The Water-supply of Jeypore, 


| Rajpootana,” by Colonel S. S. Jacob, C.LE., Assoc, Inst.C.E. 


stability was economical as regarded material. The geological | 


formation of the rock basin of the Tansa Valley was Amygdaloid 
Trap, but at the site of the dam this was partly overlaid by a 


“mass of crystalline basalt, intersected by veins of soft mate- 


rial, which necessitated the foundations being carried in some 
places 30 feet.below the rock-level to reach the trap. This 
entailed a heavy outlay, but the result had been satisfactory, 


structed of uncoursed rubble masonry throughout. Anything 


approaching regular horizontal joints was carefully avoided, 


and pains were taken to preserve a good bond throughout 
the whole breadth of the work. The greater part of the stones 
used did not average more than half a cubic foct in bulk. 
Every stone was laid full in mortar, each one being selected so 
as to roughly fit the place it was to be laid in; it was then 
driven home in its bedding of mortar by blows from a light 
mallet, and all spaces between it and the adjoining stones were 
filled flush with mortar. Spalls or small stones were then 
inserted’ in the mortar between the joints. Occasionally, 
where convenient, large masses of stones were placed in the 
body of the work, each mass being bedded in mortar and 
built round with rubble masonry; but this system was 
only used for an insignificant portion of the work. Great 
care was taken by close supervision to prevent, as far 
as possible, any dry work or hollow spaces occurring in 
the masonry. ‘There was no ashlar in the faces, though 
the surface-stones had to be roughly faced with the hammer to 
preserve the outline of the profile. Kunkur lime mixed with 
sand of disintegrated trap-rock obtained from the beds of the 


_as the foundations were quite watertight. The dam was con- | 


The author described the water-supply of the city previous to 
1873, when, after an exhaustive inquiry, it was decided to obtain 
a supply frori'the Amani Shah Nullah, the water of which had 
been pronounced to be of excellent quality. A weir was made 
across the bed of the nullah on the site of a formerly:existing 
dam. Pumping machinery was erected and a supply of 36,000 
gallons per hour was obtained. These works were completed 
in 1879 and>fulfilled their purpose until May or. June, 1881, 
when the water in the stream was only just sufficient to meet 


| the increased demand. The fact that during the rains a large 


rivers near the works was used for the mortar. The total | 


quantity of masonry in the dam was 11,000,000 cubic feet. The | C , 
ment rose the rails were also raised, and the speed and economy 


aqueduct between the reservoir and Bombay consisted partly 
of conduits of rubble masonry, partly of tunnelling and partly 
of cast-iron pipes. The siphons used in crossing valleys were 
48 inches in diameter and 14 inch or 13 inch thick, according 
to the maximum head imposed upon them. The stop-valves 
were of the Glenfield Company’s pattern, with two shutters. 
The whole of the pipes for the work, amounting to 48,000 tons, 


were manufactured at Glasgow. Each pipe was tested with oil | 
in the manufactory to a pressure of 2oc Ibs. on the square inch. | 


The cost was 5/. 15s. 8d. per ton, delivered at Bassein Creek. 
The total cost of the works was 149,50,000 Is. 


The second paper was on “The Baroda Waterworks,” by | 


Mr, Jagannath Sadasewjee, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. The city of 


volume of water flowed away, suggested the storing of this 
surplus water for use- during the hot weather ; but in order to 
accomplish this it was necessary that a dam should be com- 
pleted in one season between the rains. A site was selected, 
750 feet above the pumping-station, where 148,000,000 cubic 
feet of water could be impounded from a drainage area of 
about 13 square miles. The mean rainfall was 24 inches, 
but owing to the nature of the soil it was considered. that 
not more than 4 inches, or about 120,000,000 cubic feet, 
would flow off annually. After the embankment had been made, 
it was found that only one-sixtieth part of the rainfall flowed 
off the catchment-area into the reservoir. The embankment 
possessed some interest in that it had no puddle-wall, and was 
made of.sand, resting upon sand and. mud, the natural surface 
being merely dug up and coarse grass roots removed. Work 
was begun on June 27, 1884. Sidings of light rails were laid 
down on each bank with a slight incline. Two men were 
placed in charge of each waggon, which, after being filled, was 
pushed along and soon required sufficient momentum to run on 
to the site of the bank, carrying both the earth and the men, 
who jumped on to the waggon after starting it. As the embank- 


with which the work was done were highly satisfactory. As 
many as one hundred and twenty-nine waggons were at one 
time employed, bringing some 30,000 cubic feet of sand daily 
from a distance of about 1,000 feet at half the cost of manual 
labour. Extra men were employed to spread and ram the 
earth, anda few Raj elephants walked backwards and forwards, 
morning and evening, over the work to consolidate it. A tem- 
porary outlet, consisting of two 12-inch sluices, was built 5 feet 
above the river bed at one side, and the nullah was closed 
on October 26, with the object of impounding as much water 
as vossible for the ensuing hot season. In the meantime 
the permanent outlet-well and culvert were taken in hand. 
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- The outlet-well was of masonry. Wing-welbs were provided on 

-the water side with cross-walis to counteract any thrust. In 
these cross-walls there were large openings. over which movable 
iron gratings were fixed. The water passed through these 

. gratings to two 12-inch outlet valves, worked from cast-iron 
pillars on the top of the well. The outlet-culvert was of masonry 
7 feet wide and 74 feet high. To prevent water creeping along 
the culvert, slabs of sandstone 3 or 4 inches ‘thick and, about 
8 feet long were built in the masonry of the culvert, projecting 
6 feet all round it, forming collars at every 50 feet along the 
length of the culvert, against which the earth was well rammed. 
Special means were taken to prevent leakage at the toe of the 
outer slope ; next the earth a layer of sharp sand about Io feet 
wide and 5 feet deep was placed, outside this a similar layer of 
small broken stone, and finally a similar mass of Jarge rubble. 
The work was completed in September 1885, at a cost of 
9,97,609 rs. The greatest flood occurred on August 1, 1885, 
when the water rose 5 feet 10 inches in twenty-four hours. The 
highest level yet attained by the water was 313 feet. 

The last paper was *‘ On the Design of Masonry Dams,” by 
Professor Franz Kreuter, of Munich. The author proposed to 
show how, by dividing the problem into several distinct parts, 
and by introducing certain limitations and‘ suppositions, a 
mathematical solution as exact as desired might be arrived at 
without employing the system of trials and tedious calculations 
generally thought necessary. 

1. That at any horizontal section the intensity of pressure 
at the faces of the wall should never exceed a certain value 
fixed upon as the safe crushing-load of the material of the dam. 

_2. That at no horizontal layer of the masonry saould there be 
any danger of sliding. 3. That at those parts of the profile 
where the wall had a batter the intensity of pressure at the 
faces should be diminished below the limits answering to ver- 
tical faces. 4 That there ought to be no practically appreci- 
able tension in another part of the masonry, whether at the 
outer face when the reservoir was empty or at the inner face 
when it was full. The lines of resistance, therefore, should not 
deviate from the middle of the thickness of the wall to an 
extent exceeding one-sixth of the thickness. 

Adhering to these principles, the author made the following 
assumptions :—(a2) The water-level was supposed to reach to 
the top of the wall; (4) The vertical component of the water- 
pressure upon the battered part of the inner face of the wall 
was provisionally neglected ; (c) The shearing-stresses acting 
parallel to the layers of the wall were not allowed for. The 
effect of these limitations was explained, and the author pro- 
ceeded to consider the primary shape of the cross-section. 
The simplest form was a right-angled triangle with a vertical 
inner face. This form of cross-section, however, could not be 
realised in practice owing to the necessity of giving’a certain 
width to the top of the wall, which often had to be suffi- 
cient to form.a road. The upper part of the wall was 
frequently a rectangular block of masonry, and where 
it was not so it might be represented for..the purposes 
of the design by such a block equivalent to the actual 
structure. But if such a superstructure were placed upon 
the triangular dam, the lines of resistance would be displaced 
throughout the whole body of the dam. It was therefore 
necessary to depart from the triangular cross-section, and among 
the elements determining the cross-section to be sought for 
would be the mass and form of the superstructure. This 
necessity was met by dividing the wall into three parts, to which 
different methods were applied ; namely, the rectangular super- 
structure, the body of the wall with vertical inner face and curved 
outer face, and the lowest portion or base of the wall with both 
faces curved. The author maintained that this division of the 
subject, due to Delocre, was incomplete, because if the same 
conditions of stability were made to apply throughout, there 
would be a discontinuity of the plane of junction of the portions 
1 and 2; he consequently introduced between portions 1 
and 2 another portion to which the condition of No. 1 would 
apply at its upper limit, and those of No. 2 at its lower limit. 
His investigation was therefore divided into four parts, 
treating respectively of the four portions of the wall to 
which different conditions had to be applied. These portions 
were considered analytically, and ,to exemplify the methcd 

described a resultant cross-section was developed, applicable, 
according to the author’s theory, to the conditions of the well- 
known masonry dam of Furens. 


At the meeting of the Wolverhampton Board of Guardians 
a letter was read from the Local Government Board declining 
‘to permit the guardians to erect a temporary building to 
accommodate fifty able-bodied paupers on the ground that the 
workhouse had been repeatedly condemned by the Board’s 
medical advisers. The letter pointed out that the guardians 
could only provide proper accommedation by erecting a new 
workhouse in accordance with modern requirements. 


Luxurious Lodgings for Labourers. 

S1r,—While thanking you for your lengthy notice of nay 
pamphlet, ‘London Rookeries and Colliers’ Slums,” may I 
point out that :— 

1. There is no suggestion in the pamphlet that “ the duty of 
the taxpayer is to provide for the class known as labourers ” ; 
on the contrary, it may be gathered from it that it is by the 
labour of the labourer the taxpayer (the non-labouring one) 
gets the money wherewith to pay his taxes; and as he (the 
said taxpayer) has not yet commenced to build houses for 
working men, it cannot be said that he is to receive “in return 
strikes and other arrangements for destroying business.” 

2. It is welcome news to me that “there seems to be a 
struggle to determine what body shall introduce the most 
comforts or luxuries” in the “residences” of workmen. I 
would like to witness this interesting struggle. 

3. As the “sacrifices ” in the behalf of ‘the working classes 
and their advocates” is an unknown quantity, it is premature 
to say that they “can ever be expected to show much gratitude.” 

4. The separate houses I want for my “friends” I want as 
their 77gfz, and not “ at the expense of those who do not enjoy 
the privilege.” Indeed, I pray for the time when every family 
who desires it may enjoy the privilege of their own house. 

5. The amendments in the building laws which are advo- 
cated will benefit all town dwellers alike, whether they be of 
“the class known as labourers,’ or of the class known as “the 
occupants who pay high rents and high taxes,” because the 
increase of air and light space in towns cannot but result in a 
benefit to all. 

I cannot but express a wish that you had said a word on 
the evil of erecting new slums which, by crowding a far greater 
number of persons on a given site, are often far worse than the 
old rookeries which they replace. 

Thanking you again, and hoping I may yet have you on the 
side of air, light and space, I am, yours faithfully, 

ROBERT WILLIAMS. 

Lee, London: Nov. 20, 1893. 


GENERAL. 


A Collection of Turner’s drawings, belonging to the Science 
and Art Department, is now on view in the Art Gallery of 
Wednesbury. 

Mr. Heory F. Talbot, of Birmingham, has been appointed 
architect for the extension of the Birmingham and Midland Eye 
Hospital. ; 

Sir F. Leighton is likely to contribute to the Academy 
exhibition of next year four paintings, of which the probable 
titles will be Zhe Spirit of the Mountains, Summer Slumber, 
The Bracelet, and Tragedy. 


Mr. Whitworth Wallis delivered a lecture on “ Pompeii: 
the City of the Dead,” at Leeds on Sunday last. 


The First Commissioner of Works has agreed that the 
towing-path above Kingston Bridge on the Middlesex side of 
the river Thames shall be laid out as a public promenade. 

Mr. Montague Rhodes James, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, has been elected to the office of Director of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, rendered vacant by the resignation of 
Dr. Middleton, the Slade Professor of Fine Art, director of the 
South Kensington Museum, The salary is 300/. a year. 

Mr. L. T. Goifrey Evans has severed his connection as. 
water engineer to the Nottingham Corporation, and has taken 
offices in Brougham Chambers, Wheeler Gate, in that town, as 
a consulting engineer, and to advise upon and carry out 
schemes of sewerage, drainage and water supplies. 

The Marquis of Bute, having found it out of his power 
at this time to deliver an address to Dundee students in con- 
nection with his position as Lord Rector of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, has, instead, sent a cheque for 1,oco/. to found a 
Dundee scholarship or bursary in the University of St. Andrews, 

Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., has prepared the design for a. 
reredos which the family intend to erect in Peterborough 
Cathedral as a memorial of the late Dean Saunders. 

A carved oak triptych, designed by Messrs. Hay & 
Anderson, architects, has been placed in Old St.;Paul’s Church, 
Edinburgh. 

The Surveyors’ Institution meets on Monday, Decem- 
ber 4, when a paper will be read by Mr. R. Godfrey on “ The 
Local’ Government Bill, 1893” (generally known as “ The 
Parish Councils Bill”). 

The Institute of Painters in O11 Colours on Wednesday 
| elected Messrs. Arthur Burrington, J. T.-Nettleship and H. 
: Caffieri, R I., as members. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue Sheriff who presides in the Cupar Small-Debt Court 
has decided that a call on an architect, and a talk about 
business, do not constitute giving a commission. It 
appears that Mr. T. 
holds also the office of burgh surveyor in Newport. A 
bootmaker in the town received an official notice about the 
unsatisfactory condition of the sanitary arrangements of his 
premises, and directing him to provide outhouses. 
man assumed that the document came from the surveyor, 
and paid a visit to that gentleman, by whom he was 
informed the notice came from the police clerk, but he 
was told the outhouse was to correspond with others in 
Meldrum’s Square, which the surveyor had planned. The 
transaction took place in August 18or. 
was afterwards asked to pay a fee of half a guinea, and, as 
he declined, he was summoned. The fee was stated to be 
due for “visiting and inspecting property at East Newport, 
arranging for formation of w.c’s. and reporting on same to 
Newport burgh commissioners.” 
there had been no employment and no work done. 
surveyor said he was instructed by the defendant to attend to 


the matter, but beyond suggesting the kind of outhouse which | 


should be erected he did nothing. A builder gave evidence 
that he erected the outhouse, and that it was similar to 
others erected by him at Meldrum’s Square from Mr. 


Cappon’s plans, but he had no consultation with the plain- | 


tiff on the subject. The defendant said he called on the 
plaintiff merely to satisfy him as burgh surveyor about what 
he was about to erect. The Sheriff said the action did not 
raise the question of Mr. Capron being entitled to do 
private duty in addition to public duty in Newport. It had 
arisen through an error on Mr. Cappon’s part, quite in- 
telligible in the circumstances, in thinking that the call had 


ment lay on the plaintiff, and his lordship could not hold 
he had discharged that. He therefore found for the defend- 
ant, and awarded him one guinea costs. 
of the “much ado about nothing” class, which are not 
without effect in inducing the public (and the Judges of the 
High Court may be included) to believe that architects are 
grasping and make the most trifling incidents become 
sources of fees. At the same time, if the bootmaker had 
called on his medical practitioner or his solicitor, his name 
would be entered in the call-book, and a claim would be 
made on him in due course. 


Wuat is the value of a Judge’s sympathy for a litigant, 
especially when it is accompanied with an order to pay the 
costs of an action? We are afraid the gentleman who was 
rewarded in that way in one of the Irish courts after several 
day’s trial will not esteem the gift as precious. Some time 
ago he had a suburban house near Dublin altered and im- 
proved. When the work was completed he was not satisfied, 
and brought an action against the builder. The defendant 
telied on the architect’s certificates, and as that kind of 


security has not been repudiated in Ireland, the plaintiff | 


was non-suited. Thereupon he brought an action against 
the architect for negligence in granting the certificates and 
claimed 50/. as damages. The architect in return sought 
to recover his fees which were not paid. ‘The Recorder of 
Dublin, who heard the cases, dismissed the case against the 
architect, while he granted him fees on a reduced scale. 
The aggrieved owner of the house appealed. 
said he was in doubt whether an action lay, as an architect 
was a quasi-judge, and if he were liable it would open up a 
vista of unlimited litigation. The architect's counsel took 
the cue and argued that his client was not liable, inasmuch 
as his lordship had stated he was a quasi-arbitrator and had 
given the certificates Jona fide. The Judge in giving his 
decision said he had never heard of an action against an 
architect for certifying wrongly, assuming a certificate was 
given in good faith. It would be a hard thing, where an 
architect acting honestly had done his best to solve a con- 
troversy between two disputants, that he should be per- 


M. Capron, architect, of Dundee, | 


The | 


The bootmaker | 


The defence was that | ~: 2 
The | Which the speed demanded from everybody in the States 
has affected the practice of architecture was shown by a 


constituted employment. The onus of proving this employ- | specification was dreary reading. 


The case is one | 


The Judge | 


sonally liable, merely because. a jury or a court, or after” 
wards the House of Lords, should decide that he was 
wrong in law or in point of fact. He had come to the 
conclusion that, assuming the plaintiff had got a good cause 
of action, the defendant’s conduct was substantially honest. 
His lordship expressed great sympathy with the plaintiff 


| when he found there were some matters which had not 


been set right, and he thought in other respects the 


| contract and specification he entered into was not per- 


formed. There was no imputation against the honesty or 
desire to do what was right of the architect, and there was 
no wilful or gross misconduct on his part which it would 


| be necessary to establish to make him personally liable. 


Therefore his lordship decided to send the plaintiff away 
with an expression of sympathy.and with an obligation to 
pay the costs of the appeal. His lordship might have 
expressed the decision in language that would be more 
familiar to his countrymen if he said, “I propose to cut 
your head and then offer you a plaister.” 


A PAPER was read by Mr. H. W. Lockwoop, on 
“ Architectural Practice in America,” at the meeting of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects on Tuesday. ‘The extent to 


sketch of everyday work in a New York office, with its 
division and subdivision of work, this departmental system 
giving speed at the expense of interest. Quantities were 
seldom if ever supplied. In very few cases was a clerk of 
works employed. In consequence of the extra work 
entailed by this and some of the legal conditions sur- 


rounding the profession, and to a minor extent by the 
absence of the pupil, the expenses of an office in 
the States were much greater than in England. Some 


amusement was caused by quotations from a_specifi- 
cation written in rhyme, that form having been adopted by 
a New York firm in reply to a complaint that the ordinary 
Assuming that for an 
essentially national style the Domestic, architecture of a 
country must be looked to, the ‘‘ Frame House” was taken 
as one of the most distinctive of the habitations of man in 
the States, and its evolution, plan and appearance were 
described. From the conditions of keen competition for 
work, and this work of a stereotyped nature, had arisen the 
custom of firms issuing plans for frame houses in sets of 
different values. Some of these on exhibition were beauti- 
fully finished. The custom of uniting the callings of archi- 
tect and contractor was touched upon, and an amusing 
instance of advertising given. The effect of such com- 
mercial and advertising elements was traced both upon the 
men and their work, some of the Chicago buildings being 
taken as examples, 


Tue twenty-sixth annual meeting of members of the 
Glasgow Art Club was held on Tuesday. In the annual 
report by the council, reference was made to the large 
extension in the membership and the acquisition of new 
premises. The income from all sources amounted to 
1,683/. 3s. 10d., and the expenditure to 1,388/. 12s. old. 
After writing off a depreciation of 5 per cent. there remained 
a surplus on the year’s working of 231/. 125. 95@. The 
balance at the credit of capital account now amounts to 
3,015/. 4s. gd., being an increase of 1,1962. 115. 93d. on last 
year. The report and balance-sheet were unanimously 
adopted. The election of a council followed. In the artist 
section Mr. Tom M‘Ewan was appointed president and Mr. 
Wm. KENNEDY vice-president ; hon. treasurer, Mr. JOHN 
James Burnet ; hon. secretary, Mr. Joun D. TayLor ; 
artist members of council, Mr. Coventry and Mr. JOHN A. 
CAMPBELL. In the lay section Mr. RoBErT SORLEY was 
appointed vice-president. The members of council were 
elected as follows :—Sheriff Birnie, Mr. STEPHEN WIL- 
LIAMSON and Mr. Tuomas Rerp. The Balloting Committee 
was appointed as follows :—Artists: Dr. BLATHERWICK, 
Messrs. A. K. Brown, JOSEPH HENDERSON, ANDREW 
Mytes and JAMES GUTHRIE ; lay members : Messrs. A. D. 
BroGan, WILLIAM Gipson, WILLIAM HAMILTON, HENRY 
JoHNsToNn and JOHN MACLaREN. 
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ABSTRACT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING. 
“\NE of the advantages of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers is the possession of a Secretary who is the 

friend as well as the official of the members. Although 
surrounded by Government institutions, there is no sugges- 
tion of a circumlocution office about the house of the 
Institution in Great George Street. A member, associate 
or student who visits it is made to feel he is at home there, 
and that the secretary would be gratified by aiding him. 
One never hears a provincial civil engineer declaring that 
his first visit to the Institution will be his last, or relating 
his surprise when, instead of being greeted by people who 
were indebted to him, he found it was necessary to encounter 
officials who were more supercilious than the fine gentlemen 
in Whitehall or Pall Mall. The Secretary of the Institution 
is happy in his office. He does not believe that his 
engineering powers excel those of the most successful 
members, but he endeavours to do work for his profession in 
which the ablest of the Presidents might not succeed. 
If the members are loyal to the Institution, if in the most 


remote region men are proud to belong to it, and are ready | 


to co-operate for its advantage, much of the credit must 
be ascribed to James Forrest. All who are acquainted 
with him believe that he is more anxious about the welfare 
of the corporation he represents than about himself ; they 
perceive he takes a proper view of his duties, and realises 
that it is a more honourable course to promote the suc- 
cess of the Institution than to make his power felt by 
creating cligues or ingeniously irritating those members 
who may not be strong enough to excite his fears. ‘* Who,” 
says Dr. ANDERSON, ‘does not know how jealous he is of the 
honour and _ prestige of our Institution? Who is not aware 
that he will not concede that any branch of physical science 
is beyond its province? Nor will he yield to any of the 
younger societies more than the position of tributary powers. 
He is glad, as we well know, to recognise as our children 
institutions dealing with special branches of the profession ; 
he is glad to foster them in every way, and rejoices to see 
them meeting under the eyes of the fathers of the profes- 
sion, whose portraits adorn these walls; but I am con- 
fident that he will declare that you cannot touch anything 
in natural science which will not, sooner or later, prove of 
advantage to the members of this Institution, and which 
the engineer will not in time turn to the moral as well as to 
the material advantage of the human race.” Could there 
be a more enviable testimony of a secretary’s competence 
for his office ? 

The name of a man who can take so broad a view of 
his duties, and who endeavours to realise the intentions of 
the founders, we may be sure will be for ever asso- 
ciated with the Institution of Civil Engineers, but the 
Secretary has, in addition, devised a characteristic memorial 
of himself. Three years ago the Council decided to 
present a portrait of Mr. Forrest to the Institution. 
was no sooner hung than the members were eager to have 
engravings of it that might recall the features of a man to 
whom so many were debtors for kindly acts. More 


which amounted to about 500/, was placed at Mr. 
Forrest's disposal. As was to be expected, he desired 
that it might be used to create a lectureship on a subject to 
be determined by the governing body of the Institution. 
Need anyone doubt that whoever is selected for the office will 
accept it as a distinction, and will discharge it carefully and 
lovingly ? 

It would not be easy to find among all the members one 


who is more competent to deliver a lecture that will be | 
sufficiently comprehensive to satisfy specialists of various | 


classes, and yet so precise as to bear their peculiar tests, 
than Dr.. Wittiam. ANDERSON. His. reputation may 
be more established among engineers than with the 
public, for there is scarcely a department of engineering, 
either civil or mechanical, in which he has not laboured, or 
a part of the world without works in the production of 
which he has co-operated. While he has been one of the 


busiest of practical engineers, he has done enough to win the | 


respect of professors of pure science. Dr. ANDERSON can, 
in fact, claim to be an-authority on abstract science as on 
engineering, and was, therefore, competent to speak about 
their interdependence, which was the subject selected for the 
first of the “ James Forrest. Lectures,” 


It | 


The present condition of the labour market justified Dr. 
ANDERSON in treating political economy at the beginning of 
the lecture. One of FarrBarIRN’s apprentices is not likely 
to be unacquainted with working-men, and Dr. ANDERSON 
has had long experience with them in many lands. He 
could not fail to perceive and to regret the waste of power, 
the degeneration of character which are the results of the 
teaching of modern oracles. In one passage he says :— 


During my apprenticeship in Manchester I was associated with 
workmen—millwrights they were called—perfectly uneducated, but of 
the utmost intelligence—men whose workboxes contained the tools of 
nearly every trade and who could handle those tools with dexterity and 
skill. Before the days of easy communication they were sent away to 
great distances in charge of works, both extensive and intricate, and 
executed them, as a rule, with a thoroughness and an intelligence 
which left nothing to desire. The necessities of the present age have 
rendered great subdivision of work inevitable, and the action of trades 
unions is restricting the range of the workman’s acquirements, so that 
there are but few mechanics left who are conversant with many trades, 
or whose characters and experience enable them to be as self-contained 
and trustworthy as the millwright of old ; hence it seems to me hope- 
less to expect that, in the engineering trades, at any rate, the workmen 
will ever be able to dispense with the commercially educated and 
experienced capitalist and the highly trained scientific staff he finds it 
necessary to employ. 


Dr. ANDERSON, it will be observed, thinks mainly of 
quality and quantity of production, and if by any new 
social scheme or Act of Parliament either could be more 
efficiently insured than at present, we may be sure he 
would accept the change. Where is the engineer who 
would care to leave his drawing-board or his model in 
order to negotiate accommodation with a bank manager ? 
It is not a financier or a “dividend grabber” who is dealing 
with the subject and thinks only of the percentage of profit, 
but a captain of industry who has to provide as well as to 
lead. The operative of course imagines that he has to bear 
the whole weight of the punishment which takes the form 
of labour, forgetting that the employer has burdens which 
are more excessive, such as the following :—“ Saturday 
night comes with unfailing regularity, and the week’s wages 
must be met; work has to be found, usually at prices to be 
calculated beforehand, and when obtained, contracts do not 
always go on smoothly; engines and machines will not 
always work ; accidents will happen; long credits must be 
given ; and those men who possess the talent and educa- 
tion to originate and the skill to administer are compara- 
tively very few, even in this land of enterprise, and have 
their value, which itis too much to expect that they will not 


| take advantage of.” 


The discontent which is crippling industry takes its rise 
from the supposition that the stupidest and most ignorant 
should have an equal.share with those who are able and 
industrious in all kinds of wealth. As a student of the laws 
of nature, Dr. ANDERSON does not believe in the prevalence 
of equality in the physical world, and naturally he doubts 
whether it should be considered as inevitable in the social 
world. Here is one of his conclusions :—“ It seems to me 
that the doctrine of Carnot with respect to heat-engines 


applies by analogy to the question of national prosperity. 
money was subscribed than was necessary, and the surplus, | 


To obtain mechanical power from a source of heat there 
must be a fall of temperature, and the greater that fall is the 


' more efficient will the engine be ; a dead level of tempera- 


ture simply means extinction of energy and of life. To 
insure active trade and prosperous manufactures there must 
be a fall of money or of its equivalent from the wealthy to 
the comparatively poor; the one class is absolutely 
essential to the other. The prosperity of the community is 
bound up in the existence of these differences, and a dead 
level of wealth would be a dead level of poverty, which 
would end, asa state of uniform temperature must end, in 
absolute stagnation and death.” 

Nature is so many sided it is possible to find analogies of 
an adverse class to the foregoing, and as political economists 
are generally men who look at the world through “the 
loopholes of retreat,” it is no wonder they so often for- 
mulate theories which are so much opposed to each other, 
and it is difficult to suppose their subject can be ascience or 
possess the fixedness and universality of the so-called laws. 
of nature. As nations do not profit by experience, we 
suppose there must be continuous and destructive experl- 
ments before the best way of living in community can be 
discovered, oras HrrscHEL eloquently says, before men can 
find “some means of enabling the collective wisdom of 
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mankind to bear down those obstacles which individual | 
short-sightedness, selfishness and passion oppose to all im- | 
provements, and by which the highest hopes are continually 
blighted and the fairest prospects marred.” 

The same philosopher advocated the necessity of theories | 
arrived at by the consideration of phenomena for all who | 
would “reason from the known to the unknown and 
actually predict facts before trial.” By some confusion 
of thought English engineering was supposed to be 
created by indifference to theory, and it became 
a byword, although the simplest constructions could | 
not exist without the employment of one. Dr. ANDERSON, 
in his lecture, explains how indispensable is’ theory in all 
cases where the laws or qualities of created things have to 
be utilised. He shows how Warr in his little booth at the | 
gate of Glasgow College overcame the deficiencies of | 
NEWCOMEN’S engine (a model being sent to him for repair), 
and revolutionised manufactures by first working out a 
theory of it for his own satisfaction ; “from investigations, | 
apparently of an abstract or non-practical character, sprung | 


i} 


at once the separate condenser, the closed cylinder and the 
equilibrium working of a single-acting engine, the steam- 
jacket, the air-pump, the theory of expansive working, the 
function of the momentum of the moving parts and the } 
exact calculations based on first principles, by means of | 
which the proportions of engines could be fixed and the | 
quantities of steam, water and of fuel calculated.” 

As a contrast with Warv’s philosophic method, Dr. 
ANDERSON introduces the less courageous efforts to deter- 
mine the safest form of wrought-iron bridges. At first the 
influence of the timber beam and the discoveries of 
BERNOUILLI and other experimenters’ of the seventeenth 
century about its compression and extension were apparent. 
STEPHENSON was supposed to have solved a great problem 
once and for ever when his assistants CLARK and HopGckKIN- 
son demonstrated that a hollow iron.beam of a rectangular 
form, with analogies to the timber beam, could be used for 
spanning the Menai Strait. There was, however, much 
misgiving among engineers about the stability of the tubular 
bridge, and HopcKINsoN recommended that chains should 
be employed to diminish the risk, as had been proposed by 
STEPHENSON, in order to allay the apprehensions of the 
Parliamentary committee. Dr. ANDERSON regards the 
experiments and other transactions of that time relating to 
the bridge with a sort of pity, as showing “that only 
the haziest ideas of the disposition of stresses and 
the functions of the members of girders existed.” 
What appears now to be most antiquated was the office 
ascribed to the web, “for it was looked upon merely as the 
means of keeping the top and bottom flanges in their 
relative positions.” It is remarkable, howev er, that in 
Epwin Criark’s book on the Britannia and Conway tubular 
bridges, the strain on the web is described.as of a twofold 
character, and as having a diagonal action, which could be 
exemplified by supposing that trellis ties and struts were 
substituted for the continuous web. CLark also explains that 
“any tensile strain in a diagonal direction, tending to com- 
press the top and extend the bottom may be resolved into 
two parts—the one inducing the compression and extension, 
and consequently a horizontal strain, the cther tending to 
draw the top and bottom together, and consequently a v ertical 
strain. This vertical strain has to be resisted solely by the 
sides, which on account of their thinness are not stiff enough 
for the purpose, and consequently pill ars became necessary to 
keep the top and bottom asunder.” It wili be evident that ‘the | 


engineers of 1846 were becoming ‘‘ warm,” as children say, 
in seeking out the function of the web in beams. ‘They 


saw how the web was subjected to strains (STEPHENSON was 
the first to use the phrase “shearing strains ” as applicable 
to it) and “ pillars” or T-iron covers for vertical points were 
devised to aid them. Apparently STEPHENSON’s prudence 
compelled him to believe there might be erratic strains 
which could only be met by a continuous web, and he was | 
sternly opposed to lattice-beams as long as he lived. Where | 
the experiments of that time failed was in not leading to | 
the conclusion “that it is only by diagonal stresses in the 
vertical members that the load resting on a beam can be 
transmitted to the abutments, or be made to produce effects | 
at right angles to its own direction in the flanges, and that | 
the stresses due to loads concentrated at the centre were 
very different to those arising both in the vertical web and | 


in the flanges, from the action due to a load distributed in 
a given manner along the top or the bottom flanges, and 


that a rolling load would produce effects peculiar to 
itself.” 

Accident often is more successful in ing invention 
| than deliberate investigations. In Dublin a bridge was 
erected to carry a railway across a canal, and in order that 
it might not be an eyesore, lattice or trellis-work of flat iron 


bars was used instead of a solid web. It was found that 
the bridge was efficient, and in the office of Sir JoHN 
MACcNRFILL, the engineer, lattice-work was afterwards occa- 
sionally employed. When it was proposed to erect a rail- 
way bridge over the Boyne, the Admiralty insist on a cen- 
tral span of 250 feet, and he advocated the adoption of the 
lattice principle. Apparently in that happy time it was not 
necessary to be anxious about constructive principles in 
Treland, and Sir JouN simply ordered one of his assistants 


| to make a design corresponding with the canal bridge, 
| but larger in size. Neither the Admiralty nor the 
opponents of the railway troubled themselves about the 
; consequences of putting up a viaduct of flat bars. The 
| Bill was passed. The engineer then applied to con- 
| tractors to send in tenders and designs. FAIRBAIRN 
| offered to construct a tubular bridge, and the easy- 
going engineer was quite prepared to sacrifice his 


trellis-work if any trouble would be spared. MAcNEILL’s 
design somehow was favoured by the directors. Drawings 
were prepared and a specification, which contained a clause 
by which the accepted contractor was bound to be respon- 
sible for the safety of the bridge under a penalty of 5,000/. ! 
Fortunately for the shareholders and the first batch of 
travellers, there was a local engineer, Mr. BAR?ToN, em- 
ployed, who was to have charge of all the works. As he had 
been instructed in the engineering school of the Dublin 
University he believed in theoretical mechanics, and he 
applied the principles when examining the design of his chief. 
Dr. ANDERSON cites Mr. BARTON’s investigation as evidence of 
what can be done by theory alone, for he says, ‘‘ The only ex- 
periments made were those instituted to ascertain the power of 
resistance of the proposed braced diagonals to a compressive 
stress.” But Mr. Barton himself said, “I made experi- 
ments upon a large scale, with the sanction of the directors, 
upon the comparative strength of tubular and lattice-beams. 
Girders of 60 feet span, weighing 5 tons each, were con- 
structed for me and tested to fracture. The result of my 
investigations was the conviction that the lattice principle 
was capable of more advantageous application than the 
tubular.” As a consequence Mr. Barton prepared a new 
design, which was approved by Sir JoHN MacnelLt and 
adopted. In the specification the clause throwing the re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the bridge on the contractor 
was omitted. We have entered into ‘these particulars not 
for the aol ot of correcting Dr. ANDERSON’S narrative, but 
to show that abstract principles were not the onl) guides 
adopted, for Mr. Barton began with fracturing beams 
before he set about his calculations of the parts. 

There is no doubt the success of the Bares Viaduct was 
a revelation of the advantages of the lattice principle, and 
Mr. BarTON deserves far more credit than he has received 
in some modern books on bridges. Many other causes 
contributed to make the plate web-girders appear to be 
unscientific, among them being the variety of truss bridges 
adopted in America, and which, in spite of hasty construc- 
tion and extreme economy of material, contrived to stand. 
With continuous webs there is material which probably does 
no effective work, with diagonal bracing the material can 
be calculated so as to correspond with the stresses, and 
there need be no superfluous parts. What can be accom- 
plished under the new conditions is evident from FOWLER 
and Baker’s colossal work, of which Dr. ANDERSON justly 
says, ‘This country may claim the honour of such a struc- 
ture as the Forth Bridge, for the design and construction 
of which no tentative experiments were needed, though the 
form and mode of construction were very special, if not 
absolutely new, and the dimensions, both in span and 


| height, so gigantic that the authors of the design could have 


derived but little aid from previous experience.” That, like 
all human operations, the determination of the areas of 
lattice-girders is liable to error 1s seen from the downfall of 


| the Tay Bridge, of which structure the calculations were per- 


formed very carefully, and the scepticism which so eminent 
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a mathematician as the late Professor Airy entertained | 
about the stability of the Forth Bridge. 

' Dr. ANDERSON is able to show the advantages which 
discoveries that at one time were supposed as useless 
as the production of soap-bubbles have brought to en- 
gineers. Thermo-chemistry has created a new theory of the 
steam-engine, and has put an end to searches after an im- 
possible efficiency in boilers and blast furnaces. As the 
relation between heat and force has been ascertained, ‘‘ the 
engineer finds himself able to construct a balance-sheet in 
the manner first adopted by Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL, by 
which he can show on the “Dr.” side to a fraction the | 
quantity of heat he has received, and on the “Cr.” page, | 
with astonishing precision, the manner in which that heat 
has been expended.” ‘The spectroscope, which was sup- 
posed to be more concerned with remote planets than with 
commonplace mundane business, can be utilised to detect | 
minute grains of foreign matters in metals and in water, | 
which would otherwise remain undiscovered. The study of 
molecules was considered to be only adapted for endowed | 
philosophers, but it is beginning to reveal qualities in 
materials which were unknown. It is found that iron can 
exist in a soft as well as a hard state, that both it and steel | 
undergo actual changes without extraordinary variations of 
temperature, and that they may also change under strains. 
An alloy of aluminium and nickel was lately prepared which | 
at first has great tenacity, but after a few hours it becomes 
a powder. Owing to the increase of knowledge which | 
comes from acquaintance with atoms, it is now found 
that ‘‘in drawing wire, or in solid-drawn metalwork, such 
as tubes and cartridge-cases, periodical annealing must be 
resorted to. Moreover, experience has shown that crane | 
chains, for example, should be annealed from, time to time, | 
if they are to be used with safety; and Mr. Wess has | 
adopted, with the best results, the plan of heating in a 
similar manner the moving parts of his locomotives after 
they have run a certain number of miles.” Dr. ANDERSON | 
considers that if screw-propeller shafts were periodically 
annealed many disasters would be avoided. ‘Then there 
are the applications of PasTEuR’s researches in various | 
branches of manufacture, and the light which bacteriology 
has cast not only on sanitary evils, but on agriculture. 

Dr. ANDERSON’s lecture must have a stimulating effect on | 
young engineers. It proves to them that the giants who have 
gone before them have not exhausted all that science can do | 
in construction and manufactures. They are fortunate men, | 
for they are not brought up to believe that it is heresy if 
they depart by a hair’s-breadth from precedent. It is no | 
wonder, when we see how boldly they can employ the 
faculties with which they are endowed, if civil engineers in 
all lands are respected as if among them alone were to be 
found the means to make the world hopeful and happy. 


THE HORSE FROM AN ARTISTIC 
POINT OF VIEW.* 

I IN no way wish to occupy your time uselessly in going over 

well-tredden ground in the province of equine locomotion, 
which was first studied in an exact manner and in great detail | 
by Professor Marey (1873), by means.of an instrument similar 
in principle to the cardiograph. I see, by reference to the fournal 
of the Society of Arts, that nine years after the appearance of | 
the workof the French savant, Mr. Muybridge delivered a lecture 
to the Society, in which he assumed that he was the pioneer of | 
this study, and that previous to the evening on which he spoke 
artists had remained in igrorance of the movements of the 
horse in its various paces. It is evident that Mr. Muybridge, 
whose valuable labours with the camera I in no way wish to 
underrate, knew more about photography than of French 
scientific literature. This subject has been so well thrashed 
out by him and more lately by Anschiitz, that there remains 
but little more to learn about it. Colonel Duhousset, who 
published his book, “ Le Cheval,” in 1881, gave the results of | 


his investigations on the proportions of the horse, and being an | 
artist himself and a follower of Professor Marey, redrew the | 
action of horses in motion, which Géricault and other great 
painters had rendered in a wrong manner. 

I am so ignorant of the conventional rules of art that I put 
forward with considerable hesitation the statement that a pic- 
ture of a horse should be true to nature and should satisfy 
the requirements of the sentiment expressed by the painter. 
Thus, if he wishes to show that a horse is handsome | 


* From the paper by Captain M. Horace Hayes, F.R.C.V.S., 


| the equally common one of making the head too small. 


| the animal having a short scapula. 


| thicker. 


read before the Society of Arts. 


he should place him in a handsome pose; if he desires 
to represent him in movement he should give him the “ feel- 
ing” of motion. Horses have been such good friends to me 
that I wish to speak only of the manner by which they may 


be depicted at their best. zy 


It has been the custom of writers on equine conformation, 
from Bourgelat, who wrote in 1808, to Goubaux and Barrier, 
the second edition of whose work appeared in 1890, to regard 
the proportions of the horse as those of a standard animal, the 
type of which is represented by the ordinary hunter or trooper. 
If, however, we examine the various breeds of horses both in 
the United Kingdom and abroad, we shall find that there are 
two well-marked extremes, namely, the race-horse and the 
heavy cart-horse, and that the “ points ” of intermediate classes 
are made up of combinations, in various proportions, of the 
two. We have at one end of the scale an animal whose chief 


| characteristic is the possession of speed, at the other one which 


is distinguished by immense strength. As examples, I may 
give Ormonde and the champion shire mare, Chance. As 
intermediate classes, 1 may show an English cob and a high- 
caste Arab. If, as has been pointed out by Professor Marey in 
his book, “La Machine Animale,” we examine the muscles of 


| various animals, we shall find that those of strength are, com- 


paratively speaking, short and thick, those of speed long and 
thin. We have, for instance, the short sternum, with its deep 
keel, of the albatross, and the long one of the homing pigeon ; 
the short thick legs of the cart-horse, and the long thin ones of 
the galloper. 

Among the Fedde also we have in the tiger an incarnation 


| of strength, in the cheetah and lynx of speed. As the func- 


tions of the body are the same in both classes of the horse, its 
proportions remain unchanged. Hence the nearer a horse 
approaches the thoroughbred the shorter will be his body com- 
pared to his height at the withers, and wzce versd. Thus, 
Ormonde was about 3 inches higher than he was long, and 
Chance about 9 inches longer than she was high. To these 
facts, which I believe I have been the first to point out, we 
must add that of the length of the head being proportionate to 
the length of the body and not to the height of the withers, 
which is largely composed of the length of the forelegs. Another 
fact which had escaped notice before the appearance of my 


| book is that the length of the neck is more or less proportionate 


to that of the limbs, and not to that of the body; for on the 


| length of the neck depends the length of those muscles which 
| draw the fore limb forward, and which consequently are muscles 


of locomotion. 

I may briefly run over the following proportions, which are 
common to all classes of horses :— 

Length of body = 23 to 22 times the length of head. 

Height at withers = height at croup. 

Length of head = depth of body at lowest part of back. 

Distance of top of head to corner of mouth = distance of 
point of hip to point of buttock. 

Width of head = half length of head. 

Owing to the head being comparatively far removed from 
the body, it gives one the impression of being smaller than it 
really is. E 

As a rule, English artists greatly exaggerate the length of 
“quarter,” namely, the distance trom the point of the hip 
(anterior iliac spine) to the end of the tuberosity of the 
ischium. 
more. The cause, no doubt, of this was the knowledge that 


| length of pelvis is a mark of beauty. Meissonier, who always 


tried to obtain correctness, steered clear of this fault, and of 
It is 


| not at all unusual to see a painted or sculptured horse with a 


head belonging to a horse ten or twelve inches smaller than 
the one which furnished the body. Landseer, who was also 
very careful to preserve truth, continued the mistake made by 


| the older artists of putting the shoulder-joint too high up. 


Such a position implies the existence of the marked defect of 
I may here remark in 


They often make it a full head in length, if not: 


passing that as the muscles which connect the fore limb to the - 


trunk are inserted on the scapula, length of that bone is an 
indication of weight-carrying power. 

The beautiful curves of the front view of the head of a well- 
bred horse contrast well with the straight lines which bound 
the face of an underbred animal. The proportions of the head, 
like those of the body, do not vary according to class. 


and in race-horses equal to the width of the neck at the angles 
of the lower jaw. In cart-horses the neck at this part is much 
Owing to muscles of locomotion being attached to 
the scapula and humerus, we have the thick shoulders of the 
cart-horse and the flat ones of the racer. The fatally easy but 
ignorant method of taking an average horse is well exemplified 
in the delineation of the legs. As the joints of the fetlock and 
pastern act as springs to mitigate the evil effects of concussion, 
we find that in those countries in which the ground is hard and 
dry the pasterns of horses reared there are more sloping than 
in those that are bred and reared on soft soil. We have the 


Thus. 
| the width of the head, viewed in profile, is about half its length, 
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representation of a remarkably sound pair of forelegs which 
belonged to an Arab horse who, as racing men. say, liked to 
“hear his hoofs rattle.” If we examine them still. further we 
shall, besides the extreme obliquity of the pasterns, be struck 


with the near approach of parallelism between the cannon-bone | 
and back tendons, which is a characteristic of the Eastern horse | 
The | 
| horse. 


and English thoroughbred. Wesee this also well shown. 
farther we recede from the galloper and approach the cart- 


horse, the greater difference is there between the width just | 


below the knee and that at the fetlock. The two special points 
ef beauty about the hocks are the comparative size of the head 
of the metatarsal bone and ability to straighten the joint. The 
only difference between the fore and hind limbs to which I 
need draw attention is that the pasterns: and hoofs, when in a 
natural state, of the hind extremity are more upright than those 
of the fore limb. 

I need hardly draw attention to the “lighting up” of the 
horse’s appearance by the pricking forward of the ears and the 
proud carriage of the tail. I may also draw attention to the 
good effect of a horse being placed against the sky. 
horse is viewed in profile he looks best when his nearer fore- 
foot is more advanced and his nearer hind foot is more drawn 
back than its fellow. We see the position well shown in the 
Brahminee bull represented. Here the curves of his horns, 
hump and dewlap are very fine. In the next photograph, the 
position of the horns is slightly changed and the artistic effect 
is lost. The effect of the ears is good in the Burchell’s zebra. 
I may mention in passing that this is the only ass which has 
horse-like ears. In fact his conformation resembles that of the 
horse much more nearly than that of eguus zebra or of any 
other ass, except the extinct quagga, a photograph of which, 
by the kindness of that admirable photographer, Mr. Frank 
Haes, I am able to show you on the screen. I cannot resist 
showing you a photograph of an Arab pony and lady, as it has 
some claims to artistic merit. 

It-has been truly said that the domain of the artist is to 
depict what he sees. As he cannot see attitudes which do not 
exist, he is not justified in putting his horses into attitudes 
which the animal never assumes. As long as we remain igno- 
rant, we may be contented with pictures of moving horses in 
impossible positions. But when we know that such positions 
are impossible, the “ feeling ” of motion is lost to us with respect 
ite such works. Hence the artist who aspires to satisfy the 
requirements of educated men must depict animals in motion 
truthfully. Many of the positions of the canter and gallop do 
not give the feeling of motion, and should consequently be re- 
jected by the artist, who must rely solely on those that are 
oth true and artistic. Never having seen any of the funny 
positions adopted by horses in the canter or gallop, no amount 
of knowledge can make them true to us. As cases in point, I 
give the following photographs. As a galloping horse flashes 
past us, we find that we are unable to take within our scope of 
vision his entire body, but we can accurately follow the move- 
ments of either his fore or his hind limbs. Hence we get the 
feeling of motion by shutting off or blurring either pair, as in 
some of the photographs. Here the straightened fore leg is 
very effective. Not long ago, Mr. John Charlton told me that 
the only way to give motion of a horse drawn at the canter or 
gallop was to have him off the ground. I made no reply, but 
set to work to obtain a photograph of a horse at the canter 
with all four Yeet on the ground, and yet with the feeling of 
motion. I now beg to submit the result to your judgment. 
The photograph of the canter appears to me to be effective. . I 
give another with one hind leg on the ground. 

In the action of the leap we have (1) the raising of the fore 
hand by the extension of the fore limb ; (2) propulsion obtained 
by the straightening out of the hind limbs ; (3) “landing,” with 
the fore limbs from the elbow to the hoof, straight ; and (4) 
“getting away” from the fence in the four time of the gallop. 
If, for instance, the near fore is the first to touch the ground, 
the sequence will be: near fore, off fore, near hind, off hind ; 
near fore, and soon. This is the four time of the fast gallop. 
The distinction between the gallop and canter, which I believe 
Ihave been the first to point out, is that in the latter pace the 
second hind foot to come down on the ground is preceded by 
the opposite fore foot at a very short interval, or is accompanied 
by it, so as to make the classical canter of three time The 


anter, therefore, is a pace in which the stride of the horse is | tt Hu ced | 
| sides that it will be unsafe to refix it. 


short. If he gradually lengthen it, he will insensibly change 
the canter into the gallop. 


When a | 


| statements made as to their proportions. 


making an erection of boards, against which he got horses tc 
trot, canter or amble, and marked each hoof a different colour, 
so that he could note and sketch them as they passed, he lying 
flat on the ground for the purpose. In the Elgin Marbles there 
were beautiful representations of horses in motion. 

Mr. Mallett said it was very remarkable what a tendency 
there was amongst artists to diminish the size of the head ina 
There was a picture in the National Gallery, for which 
23,0007. was paid a few years ago, representing King Charles 
on a grey horse, in which the head was not more than half the 
length it ought to be; and there was in the South Kensington 
Museum an elaborate tomb having a number of panels filled 
with horses in which the same fault was noticeable. 

Mr. Frank Haes said he could bear out a great many of the 
Mr. Muybridge 
referred all the imperfections in equestrian portraits to the 
statue of Marcus Aurelius in Rome, which was the commence- 
ment of all the badly sculptured horses in the world. 

Captain Hayes, in reply, said he could not establish Pro- 
fessor Marey’s reputation as being the pioneer in all this work, 
as he had not his book ** La Machine Animale” with him, but 
it was published in 1873 and was translated into English, and 
he could only refer those interested to it. It would be found 
there that horses were depicted correctly from deductions made 
by the instrument used by Professor Marey. Mr. Muybridge 
said in his lecture that until he showed his photographs artists 
knew nothing about the movements of a horse, which was not 
correct, because Professor Marey explained the whole move- 
ments absolutely correctly ; the only claim to originality which 
could be sustained on the part of Mr. Muybridge was that he 
was the first to do the photographic part. Naturally he had 
taken his photographs in profile, because he did not want to 


| make photography usurp the place of art, and if he had shown 


pictures foreshortened in any way he would have been told that 
photographic perspective was always wrong. He had often 


| tried to find out whether an animal was a horse or a mare by its 


Mr. John Leighton remarked that in a photograph the nose, | 


being in advance of the rest of the horse, would be slightly 
enlarged. The old horses of Lebrun and Rubens all had birds’ 
eyes ; but it was then the fashion for historical pictures to be 
mcorrect. The ears of a mare were very different from those 
of a horse, so much so that a rider could tell the sex of the 
animal directly he got in the saddle. All the horses shown 


head alone, and had often heard it said, ‘Oh, that horse has a 
mare’s head, I dont like it,” but he had asked experienced men 
scores of times and never found that they could tell the sex by 
the head. He did not doubt there was a difference, but he 
could not find out what it was, If you said you could tell by 
the peculiar look, that was not enough for exact statement. 
With regard to rat tails, his opinion was that a better bred 
horse was in an advanced stage of evolution, and the vertebra 
of the tail were smaller than in an unbred horse, and con- 
sequently the hair was finer and not so bushy, and you found a 
short dock. In the Arab and East Indian horse you have 
always looked for breed in the short dock, which showed the 
horse had attained a high state of evolution. He was sorry he 
had left out all about the muzzle of the horse, but he might say 
that half the horses exhibited in the Royal Academy had con- 
gestion of the lungs: they had their nostrils wide open, which 
a horse never had unless he were breathing very rapidly or was 
distressed. The nostrils were very dilatable, but when the horse 
was standing still they fell in at once. 


ST. MARY’S, OXFORD. 


TA ae report has been drawn up by Mr. Jackson, 

A.R.A, on the restoration of the spire of St. Mary’s 
Church, Oxford. It states that good progress has been made 
with the repair of the pinnacles, and that the matter of the 
statues is now the most pressing. The statues prove to be ina 
worse state than had been expected. Mr. Jackson continues :-— 
Of the two of which I had faint hopes, representing St. Cuth- 
bert and an archbishop, I am sorry to say I have now no hope at 
all. The statue of St. Cuthbert has two serious shakes in the 
upright beds on the proper right, and there is an open fissure 
which threatens to bring off the face in the same way in which 
most of the other statues have suffered. Indeed, I am not 
quite sure that the face has not been off already and been stuck 
on again. The other statue had been extensively pierced on 
both sides, and had an old patch in the middle. The con- 
sequence was that, on the attempt being made to lift it, it fell 
into two halves, there being scarcely any solid stone to hold it 
together. Of the other two about which I was more hopeful, 
that of St. Hugh is so badly cracked on the lower part on both 
The other is in better 
condition, and as the pinnacle behind is also less decayed than 
the rest, I hope to avoid the necessity of removing it at all. 
This is, however, the only one of the twelve figures which I can 
recommend you to retain in its place. Of the condition of the 
rest you can now judge from the figures themselves. If reset in 
the tower they will rapidly fall to pieces, to the danger of the 
church and the passers-by, and as they will be inaccessible after 


| the scaffolding is struck, no one will be able to watch the 


were in profile, none in a front view, so that you did not see | 


the head, which was very important. He should like to know 
if Captain Hayes could throw any light on the question of rat- 
tailed horses. Meissonier discovered the action of a horse by 


progress of their decay or to give any warning of the catas- 


trophe Two of the figures which fell into two pieces during 
removal might at any time have done so before the 
repair of the tower was thought of. A similar danger 
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will be incurred: from the rest, if you should be persuaded to 
reinstate them, and I cannot think you would be justified in 
running so great a risk—which is indeed no risk at all, but the 
certainty of a catastrophe. ... One consideration perhaps 
ought not to be overlooked, and that is, that whereas the old 
statues are’ doomed to speedy ruin if replaced in the niches, 
they would last for any length of time in a museum. I feel, of 
course, that the value of decorative sculpture as a work of art is 
destroyed by its being removed from its original place and 


lodged in a museum, but though the statues of St. Mary’s | 


would no doubt suffer in this way, it seems to me better to 
preserve them even so than to doom them to certain destruc- 
tion. In spite of the ruin and restoration they have undergone, 


they are still very admirable examples of fourteenth-century art | 


in England. Mr. Frampton proposes to come to Oxford and 
carve the new statues on the spot. Our idea of the right course 
to take in making new figures has been that the general con- 
ception of the original figures should be followed as to subject, 
pose and treatment, but that the new figures should not be 
mere servile copies of the old ones, which indeed is hardly pos- 
sible, and, if possible, would result in mere worthless and 
mechanical copyism. ‘The true artistic method, in our opinion, 
is to make the new figures as good artistically as modern art 
can make them, not copying the mannerism of the old work but 
preserving its general feeling, and of course paying due con- 
sideration to the surrounding architecture. Mr. Frampton and 
I are quite of one mind in this matter, and I think you may 
rely on his giving you a really fine series of statues, not un- 
worthy of St. Mary’s steeple. 

On Tuesday, when the report was considered, the Master of 
Pembroke explained the necessities of the case, the hopeless 
condition of the existing remains, and the proposal of Mr. 
Jackson to reproduce them, as a sort of nineteenth-century 
reading of fourteenth-century style. It was hoped one statue 
might be retained, but even this would be uncertain till it was 
handled. Professor Case expressed his confidence in Mr. 
Jackson, and the obligations they were under for his courage 
in giving unpalatable advice. But he took exception to two 
things. The statues were the property of the parish, and they 
had no right to remove them to a museum, and he pleaded 
strongly for the exact following of the old statues, the details of 
which he said were quite sufficiently preserved for guidance. 
He illustrated his view by contrasting the original Virgin and 
Child, the Queen looking up, with the new model, which was 
that of a mother looking down at her child. 


these were incompatible. The Vice-Chancellor read a letter 
from Mr. Jackson stating that the statues were so far perished 
that reproduction must be largely modern as to hands, faces 
and drapery. The Master of Pembroke and Mr. Robinson, as 
curators of the chest, declared their conviction that Professor 
Case’s criticisms would have full consideration, and Mr. Case 
expressed himself satisfied with this assurance. 

A decree was. passed, authorising the restoration of the 
statues of St. Mary’s spire, in accordance generally with Mr. 
Jackson’s report. 


TESSER. 
Painting in Saxon Churches. 


URING the Saxon period the practice of painting the 
dedication or consecration crosses on thé walls became 
general. It seems to have been the invariable custom to deco- 
rate the interior walls with twelve crosses, three on each 
cardinal face, on the exact spots anointed by the bishop with 
the holy oil during the ceremony of dedication. In many cases 
also, though it is doubtful if this was always done, twelve 
crosses were likewise carved or painted on the exterior walls. 
It may, of course, be assumed, unless there is positive evidence 
to the contrary, that the crosses were coeval with the walls on 
which they were delineated. The painted crosses, as a rule, 
were of simple character, with four equal arms expanding 
towards their extremities, and enclosed within a plain circle, 
being of the pattern commonly denominated the cross fatzeée, 
Jormée, or Maltese. Where the crosses are painted the colour 
used was almost invariably the dark Indian red. Though more 
elaborate forms are often found, this simplest type continued 
to be the most prevalent, and appears equally in buildings of 
Norman date—as at Kempley, Barfreston, Ditteridge, &c.—and 
in those of the latest Perpeudicular—as at Henry VII.’s 
Chapel at Westminster Abbey, &c. On the apsidal chancels at 
Swincombe and Manningford Bruce have been found the 
original crosses, which may, perhaps, be of pre-Norman date, 
in the former instance the colouring being blue instead of red. 
Many examples exist, and have been found of more elaborate 
character. At Climping, between Arundel and Littlehampton, 
is a large and elegant specimen, probably of the late twelfth- 
century date. At Salisbury Cathedral were twelve beautiful 
silver inlaid crosses, both on the inner and outer walls. The 
- crosses themselves have all been abstracted long ago, but their 


at One was in the | 
spirit of the fourteenth, the other of the nineteenth, century, and | 


outlines are deeply impressed on the walls where they were let 
in, and traces still remain of colouring having been applied to 
heighten the effect. During the fifteenth and early part of 
the sixteenth century, the crosses were commonly of more 
varied design and colouring, green being constantly introduced 
in conjunction with the red. Occasionally also they were 
adorned with texts, initials and inscriptions, as have been noted 
on specimens found at Arminghall and St. Saviour’s, Norwich. 
Most of the exterior crosses have long since ceased to display 
the colouring with which, if ever, they were once adorned, but 
in recent times traces have been distinguishable on examples at’ 
Shendington, North Repps and Blythburgh. 


The Old Panoramas. 


The contemplation of pictures representing motion or pro- 
gressive events may be made the occasion of mental excite- 
ment the most varied and intense. For instance, there are few 
scenes on earth calculated to awaken more interesting reflec- 
tions on the conditions of human nature than that beheld by a 


| person who sails along the river Thames from London to the 
| sea, adistance of about sixty miles, through the wonders which 


on every side there crowd on the sight—the forests of masts. 

from: all parts of the world, the glorious monuments of 
industry, of philanthropy, of science, the endless indications 

of the riches, the high civilisation and progressive happiness of 
the people. Now this scene was formerly, in one of the 

theatres, strikingly portrayed by what was called a moving 
panorama of the southern bank of the Thames. It was a 

very long painting, of which a part only was seen at a time 
gliding slowly across the stage, and the impression made on the 

spectators was that they themselves were sailing down the 
river in a steamer and viewing the fixed realities. In the 
same manner might be most interestingly represented the 
whole coast of Britain, or any other coast, or any line : or road,’ 
or even a line of balloon flight. There was another moving 

panorama exhibited about the same time at Spring Gardens, 

aiming at an effect of still greater difficulty, to depict a course 

of human life, and the history chosen was that of the latter part 

of Bonaparte’s career. Scenes representing the principal 

events were, in succession, made to glide across the field of 
view, and were so designed that the real motion of the picture 

gave to the spectator the feeling that the events were then in 

progress ; and with the accompaniments of clear narration and 

suitable music, they produced on those who viewed them the 
most complete illusion. The story began by recalling the blow 

struck at Bonaparte’s ambition in the battle of Trafalgar ; and 

to mark how completely, by representations of various move- 

ments and situations of the battle, the spectators were in 
imagination made present at the transaction, it may be men- 

tioned that on one occasion a young man, seeing a party of 
British represented as preparing to board an enemy’s ship, — 
started from his seat with a “ Hurrah!” and seemed quite con- — 
founded when he discovered that he was not really in the 
battle. To the views of Trafalgar succeeded many others, 

similarly introduced and explained, in each of which Bonaparte 

appeared. There was his defeat at Waterloo, his subsequent 
flight, his delivery of himself to the British admiral, his appear- 

ing at the gangway of the Be//erophon to thousands of spectators. 
in boats around, while at Plymouth Harbour previous to his 

departure for ever from the shores of Europe—his house and 

habits during his exile, with various picturesque views of St. 

Helena ; and last of all, that solemn procession in which the: 
bier with his lifeless corpse was moving slowly on its way to 
the grave under the willow-tree. The exhibition now spoken 

of might have been made better in all respects, yet in its 

mediocrity it served to prove how admirably adapted such 

unions of painting, music and narration are to affect the mind, 
and therefore to become the means of conveying most impres- 

sive lessons of historical fact and moral principle. 


Bronze in Art. 


The word bronze is of Italian origin, and of comparatively 
modern date, and derived in all probability from the brown 
colour (470) which the artists of the period of the revival of 
the arts and those who followed them gave their metal works. 
Various fine specimens of such productions of the cengue-cenio 
age are still preserved in the museum of Florence and in other 
collections ; and when the surface of the casts has not been 
injured by accident or by exposure to the weather the rick 
brown tint originally imparted to them is as perfect as when it 
was first produced. The natural colour of bronze when first 
cast is a reddish-brown, the different tints which are seen on 
the works of sculpture of this class being always given by 
artificial means ; that which modern taste prefers, and which 
is now usually seen on bronze works, namely, a bright bluish- 
green, may, however, be considered natural to it, as it is. 
simply the effect of oxidation from exposure to the influence of 
the atmosphere. Sometimes the operations of time and weather 
are anticipated by the skilful application of an acid over the 
surface of the metal. _The finest bronzes of antiquity are 
remarkable for the colour of this Jatizu, as it is called by an- 
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position of their bronze. 
so called, have yet been discovered, though it has been affirmed 
that zinc was found in an analysis made of an antique sword, 
but it appeared in so extremely small a quantity that it hardly 
deserved notice, if it was indeed present; it may rather be 
attributed to some accident of nature than to design. 


Fuseli’s ‘“‘ William Tell.’’ 


Charles Stothard called one day on Fuseli, and found 
him very busy. A.canvas so large as to fill one side of his 
painting-room was before him—the work far advanced. In 
‘ne of the lower corners might be seen a bit of the end of a 
boat. At the top of the picture, in the opposite corner, a bit of 
the top of a rock, darkness and water between. Stretched 
right across the whole canvas, one peaked toe just touching the 
boat, the uplifted arm, on the other side, just touching the rock 
above, was seen the flying figure of a man of proportions as 
colossal as the canvas, all the muscles of his form marked as 
strongly as if they had been bared by the dissecting knife—his 
eyes flaring, his mouth open, his hair standing on end. 
“Mr. Fuseli,” said Stothard, “what have we here?” “Dat 
is Villiam Tell, jompping out of de boate,” exclaimed 
Fuseli, in a stentorian voice, flourishing in one hand the palette 
and in the other the pencil. ‘Bless me, Mr. Fuseli,” said 
Stothard, “ where will he alight when landed ?” 


Vandalism in Byzantium. 


When the Crusaders entered Constantinople they found 
that from an early period the noblest monuments of 
taste had been collected and carefully preserved. Of these 
many perished by fire, but the greater part by the unfeeling 
avarice of the conquerors. Among the principal were the 
Victorious charioteers, cast in bronze, standing aloft in their 
chariots and wheeling round the goal; the sphinx, river horse 
and crocodile, which had probably been transported from 
Egypt ; the she-wolf suckling Romulus and Remus, a subject 
alike pleasing to the old and new Romans, which might have 
been the very work to which Virgil is supposed to have alluded 
in describing the shield of Aineas; an eagle, holding and 
tearing a serpent in his talons, which the Byzantines ascribed 
mot to a human artist, but to the magic power of the philosopher 
Apollonius, who by his talisman effected the deliverance of the 
city from such venomous reptiles ; an ass and his driver, two 
Statues brought from Actium, and there erected by Augustus to 
commemorate a verbal omen which had seemed to predict his 
Victory ; an equestrian statue of Bellerophon and Pegasus ; a 
square and lofty obelisk of brass, the sides embossed with a 
Variety of picturesque and rural scenes: birds singing, rustics 
labouring or playing on their pipes, sheep bleating, lambs 
skipping, the sea and a scene of fish and fishing, naked Cupids 
laughing, playing and pelting each other with apples, and on 
the summit a female figure turning with the slightest breath, 
and thence denominated the attendant of the wind; Paris, or 
the Phrygian shepherd, presenting to Venus the golden apple ; 
a Helen, delineated by Nicetas, in all the charms of beauty and 
elegance, but who still was unable “to mitigate these 
immitigable, these iron-headed men” ; a Hercules, by the hand 
f Lysippus, of such magnitude that his thumb was equal to 
the waist, his leg to the stature of a common man, his chest 
ample, his shoulders broad, his limbs strong and muscular, his 
hair curled, his aspect commanding—without his bow, or quiver, 
or club, his lion’s skin, formidable even in brass, carelessly 
thrown over him, he was seated on an osier basket, his right 
leg and arm extended, his left knee bent and supporting his 
elbow, his head reclining on his left hand, his countenance 
indignant and pensive. “ Yet this Hercules, being such as here 
delineated, this very Hercules did not these men spare ;” a 
colossal statue of Juno erected in the forum of Constantine ; a 
Minerva, also colossal, 39 feet in height, and representing with 
admirable spirit the attributes and character of the goddess, 
“So. exquisitely moulded that the lips, as the spectator fixed his 
eyes, seemed to speak, and the veins were visible, the body, 
where not covered by the flowing robe, soft and delicately 
turned, and presenting life and vigour of animation.” But this 


and the right hand turning towards the Latin camp that she 
was inviting the enemy to.enter the walls. “Self armed for 
destruction,” concludes the historian, ‘‘this infatuated people 
would not suffer, even in bronze, to remain amongst them the 
image of fortitude and wisdom.” 


Early Use of Lead. 


Some of the ancient domes at Ephesus were sheathed with 
lead, and it appears that the column of Constantine at Constan- 
tinople was formerly covered with the metal. It is certain that 
lead mines were worked in Britain by the Romans, and long 
before the Conquest plates of lead were used as coverings for 
ecclesiastical buildings. These coverings being designed to 
endure, were of very thick lead. In 1231 water was brought 
from Tyburn to London in pipes, but the material of the pipes 
has not been ascertained. In 1285 the great conduit in Cheap- 
side was supplied with water conveyed through pipes from 
Paddington ; these pipes are expressly stated to have been of 
lead. It has, however, been averred that lead pipes for con- 
veying water were first introduced by Robert Brook in the reign 
of Henry VIII. Sheet lead was used in Spain and Portugal 
for sheathing ships and for covering the rudders long before it 
was employed in England. It was used in Holland in 1666 
and at Venice in 17I!0. It is probable that we are indebted to 
Sebastian Cabot for its introduction into England. It is stated 
in his memoirs that he first saw it used in 1514; he was then in 
the service of the King of Spain, which he entered in 1512, and 
was appointed pilot-major ; he afterwards returned to England, 
and in 1553 was named by Queen Mary “ Governor of the 
Mysterie and Company of Merchant Adventurers for the Dis- 
covery of Regions, Dominions, Islands and Places unknown.” 
Three vessels were fitted out for this purpose under the com- 
mand of Sir Hugh Willoughby, one of which was sheathed, or 
at least partly so, with thin plates of lead, then first mentioned 
as an “ingenious invention.” In the reign of Elizabeth a patent 
was granted to one Humphrey for melting lead, but was after- 
wards recalled, the plan not being new. It appears that, up 
to about 1670, cast sheet-lead was used for sheathing ; at that 
time milled lead was invented and a patent for milling lead was 
granted to Sir Philip Howard and Francis Watson. By this 
process the inequalities as well as the defects from air-holes 
in the former mode of manufacture were remedied ; the whole 
surface was rendered smooth and uniform and the weight 
greatly reduced. This invention met with much opposition 
from the plumbers, who averred that it could not be durable ; 
an offer was therefore made on the part of the Milled Lead 
Company to keep in repair during forty-one years all milled 
lead of the weight of 7 lbs. per square foot at the rate of five 
shillings annually per each hundred pounds worth in value. 


Beauty in Sculpture. 


The ancient theory of personal beauty is that it consists in 
a body and limbs accommodated to perform the various func- 
tions and offices of life, under the government of the best 
principles of intelligence and will; in this definition the gene- 
rality of moderns agree with the ancients. Here then we see 
that the artist is equally bound by the modern as by the 
ancient practice to make himself acquainted, by physiological 
inquiry and philosophical reasoning, with the most perfect 
union of form and sentiment for his studies. Beauty is to be 
considered as pertaining to two orders of creation, the super- 
natural and the natural. In the Pagan mythology the super- 
natural order consists of superior and inferior divinities, 
beatified heroes and purified spirits. These have been 
represented by the ancients with a grandeur, perfection and 
distinctness of character, by which we as immediately distin- 
guish Jupiter from Hercules or Mercury as we distinguish 
Cicero from Demosthenes or Socrates from Zeno. The most 
elevated orders are dignified in their characters, forms and 
attitudes, whilst the younger deities are more remarkable for 
beauty in the bloom of youth and a corresponding lightness of 
figure and sprightliness of action ; to these might be added an 
enumeration of distinctions both celestial and _ terrestrial 
But the arts of design may exert their utmost efforts, could 
they call even the genius of Phidias and the grace of Praxiteles 
to employ their most exalted conceptions in the most lively 
execution, without the reasonable expectation of being per- 
fectly satisfied with their own productions if employed on the 
personages and events of divine revelation. The gradations of 
celestial power and beauty in the orders of angels and _arch- 
angels, the grandeur and inspiration of prophets according to 
the difference of mission, and the sanctity of apostles, have 
produced examples of grace, beauty and grandeur of character, 
original in themselves, and not to be found in such variety 
am ng the remains of antiquity as in works by the restorers of 
art in the fifteenth century. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Newport, in South Wales, has lost one’of its oldest build- 
ings, and it is not a town that can afford the sacrifice. We 
refer. to the house on Stow Hill which was commonly known 
as “Cromwell House,” and ‘on the strength of the title 
without further evidence was supposed to possess historic 
interest. In Scorr’s.“ History of Newport” it is thus 
described :—‘ A curious old building with an upper portion 
resting on antique carved pillars of wood, and the whole 
presenting unmistakable evidence of its once having been 
the residence of a family of distinction. Its last occupant 
was Miss Poutton, but tradition assigns it as the residence 
of the CLirrorD family, and a circumstance is still recorded 
of the family which attaches a tragic history to 1ts memory. 
A son of Squire Ciirrorp had a quarrel with one of his 
labourers, and, being excited by his language, seized a pike 
and: stabbed him’ to the heart. This: occasioned young 
CuiFFORD to travel abroad, but the circumstance created a 
great ‘sensation against the family at the time. Scorr does 
not furnish a date, but it would appear from other sources 
of information that in 1684 one ‘{'HOMAS CLIFFORD, who 
married BarsaRA Morcan, of Gwern-y-cleppa, lived in 
Newport, and that in 1723 ‘THomas CLIFFORD, an attorney 
of Newport, came into possession of The Friars, Newport, 
that in 1750 the property was held by his heirs, and in 1764 
by his ‘representatives.’” Whether CROMWELL passed one 
night in Newport is not recorded in any of the histories. 
CHARLES I., however, rested in the town for a night, and 
accepted such humble entertainment as a Mrs. PRETTY 
could offer, but whereabouts in Newport that dame resided 
is unknown... The site of the house is convenient, and as it 
seemed to be adapted for the Constitutional Club, of which 
the foundation-stone was laid on Wednesday by Lord 
SatisBuRy, “Cromwell House” is now a thing of the 
past, in common with the King and the Protector. 


THE success of “Monte Cristo” was enough to tempt 
the great ALEXANDRE [Dumas to prove to the world that 
the vision of the subterranean palace in the island of 
treasure was not merely an affair of words, but'that he 
could also create a similar prodigy above the ground 
and not far from Paris. He was not the only writer of 
romances who was impelled to dream about building. 
Dumas selected a site on the road from Saint-Germain to 
Port-Marly, a region which is one of the most picturesque 
about Paris. For the new chateau he adopted the Italian 


style and he imported Italian workmen in order to insure | 


that it would have the genuine characteristics. But it was 
not long before he realised that conventional coldness or 
purity did not correspond with his dreams. Tunisians were 
then brought over to give a Moorish character to the 
interior. Landscape gardeners were allowed to transform 
the ground into something that would be to:Versailles what 
the owner was to CoRNEILLE. But as terror is the source 
of the sublime, the creator of EpMOND DanTES also erected 
a miniature Chateau d’If in the midst of a neighbouring 
pond, and the prison-house was approached by a draw- 
bridge that was as coquettish as those to be seen in front 
of the suburban villas of Holland. Artists. were able 
to ‘make wonderful pictures’ out of the tea-gardenish 


architecture, and shocked precisians with scenes of 
luxury which outdid Eastern fables. Meanwhile the 
brave ALEXANDRE felt he had immured himself in 


a bandbox, and in order to breathe with comfort he 
resolved to turn traveller. He discovered also that, wide 
as had been his experience of duns, he had met with none 
to compare with those that were incubated during the build- 
ing operations. ‘The freak gave rise to accounts amounting 
to 10,000/. Dumas had no longing to go back to Monte 
Cristo. It passed into the possession of several proprietors 
in succession and the transfers must have been profitable 
to the notaries. As it has once more come into the market 
we thought a few lines might be allowed to recall one of 
the strangest attempts to realise a writer’s visions of archi- 
tecture. 


Ir was supposed that the “cymbals glorious, swinging 
uproarious, in the gorgeous turrets of Notre Dame,” in 
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Paris, were to gain an addition that would be still more 
expressive of the power of sound. The Russians, as became 
admirers of Vicror Huo, believed they could not do better 
than give additional pleasure to the Quasimopos of the 
future by presenting a bell that would outweigh every bell 
in France. The Archbishop of Paris was flattered by the 
proposal, and was glad to signify his acceptance of the gift 
whenever it arrived. But M. SELMERSHEIM, the architect 
who has charge of the fabric of Notre Dame, has reported 
against any addition to the bells. In the first place, it 
would be risky to make an opening sufficiently large to 
admit of the entrance of the Russian bell ; secondly, there 
is not space enough in the belfry to hang it ; and, thirdly, 
the ringing might cause damage to the building. The 
“Cloche de la Paix” will therefore never be heard. calling 
men to prayer from the most ancient spot in all Paris. 


Tue lectures by Professors ROGER SMITH, BANISTER 
FLETCHER, H. Ropinson and WynTeER ;BLyTH, Messrs. 
Gorpon SmiTH, Henry Lawand J. Wricut CLARKE, given 
in connection with the examinations in building and sanitary 
construction held under the auspices of the Carpenters’ 
Company at their Hall in London Wall, have been com- 
pleted. . They were very successful, and give a further proof 
that the Carpenters’ Company are supplying a want which 
was felt by the more earnest clerks of works, builders’ fore- 
men, &c., in London. The technical library at Carpenters’ 
Hall is of immense value to the students, workmen and 
others engaged in the building trade. It is intended to have 
examinations on December 8 and g on such subjects as 
general knowledge of materials used in building, sanitary 
precautions, construction of foundations, bonding brick and 
stonework, construction of walls, floors and roofs with 
reference to warmth and dryness, sanitary arrangements of 
buildings, the essentials and details of good’ drainage, 
sanitary appliances, ventilating and warming buildings, 
calculating areas, cubic space, interpretation of drawings, 
methods of setting out work, checking levels, Acts of Par- 
liament relating to buildings. Gold, silver and bronze 
medals will be awarded to the three most successful com- 
petitors. 
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Mr. A. WALLACE RIMINGTON, honorary member of the 
Society of Architects, is about to hold an’ exhibition of 
water-colour. drawings of Spain, during. December, at the 
galleries of the Fine Art Society in New Bond Street. The 
drawings will be, principally _ architectura],, and are the 
result of about two years’ work and ‘extensive travels i 


Spain. Mr. Rimincron has penetrated into’ many remote 
districts, hitherto almost unknown, of that’ interesting 
country... To architects the exhibition will be of great 


interest, and Mr. RimincTon has kindly arranged with the 
Fine Art Society that any member of the Society, of. Archi- 
tects can obtain free admission to the galleries upon pre- 
sentation of his card with the words ‘‘Member of the 
Society of Architects ” written upon it. - th) 


Unnper the title 4 Beautiful World, the first number of 
a journal has. been issued: by the Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising. An opening sonnet by Mr. 
ALFRED AUSTIN laments the present condition of affairs, 
when ‘every unclean huckster may profane heayen’s sylvam 
shrines with ' sacrilegious’ greed.” Mrs. ‘WATERHOUSE 
explains the reasons for selecting the title of the publica- 
tion, one of the aims of the society being to help others to 
see and understand the beauty of the world, so that they. 


may refrain from hiding. it “by grotesque defacement, by 


vulgar self-assertion and .by the distractions, of | foolish 
and incongruous suggestion.” ‘There is also an announce- 
ment of the intentions of the council, which are to sweep 
the painted boards from the meadows, to unfasten the 
enamelled plates from the gables, to reduce the chaos of 
the railway stations to some sort of order, and to keep 
hoardings within rational limits of time and space. The 
society, it is evident, will have the sympathy of all lovers of 
the beautiful. ; } 


(Dec. 1, 1893. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE SALON: ALTHORP PARK, NORTHAMPTON. 


NEW STABLING: GROVE HOUSE, HARROGATE, 


HESE buildings are placed about 200 yards north-east 

of the house. The buildings have been designed in 

the English Renaissance style, and are placed due north 
and south. They are erected of local sandstone, with tooled 
dressings to doors and windows. The roofs are covered 
with Peakr’s red roofing tiles, and half-timber work, fitted 
in with rough casting, has been introduced here and there 
with good effect. [he approach from the house is by a 
broad carriage drive to the front of the stables, where is 
situate a forecourt, surrounded by a low stone wall, with 
quaint posts finished with spherical balls. The entrance 
archway (a relic of the Dragon Hotel—which for some time 
was the home of Mr. Fr1TH, R.A.), forming a centre feature, 
has over it a clock chamber, belfry and clock tower rising 
to a height of 50 feet. On the right of the tower is the 
coachman’s house, while to the left are placed grooms’ 
waiting-room and harness-room. Passing through the arch 
under the tower—which is filled by a pair of handsome 
wrought-iron gates, while the inner arch. is screened by 
heavy oak doors—we reach a glass-covered court, from 
which entrance is obtained to: the principal stable, coach- 
house, Turkish-bath, grooms’ waiting-room, ‘harness-room, 
coachman’s house, and, in fact, every portion of the build- 
ing without passing into the open. Beyond this we have 
an open courtyard, surrounded ‘by a glass-covered cause- 
way, with concrete floor falling to a centre water waste. 
The range of stabling on the right consists’ of four loose 
boxes and eight.stalls. The passage way behind the stalls 
gives a width of 9 feet, and is crossed from every stall by.a 
protection bar. The floor is paved with patent buff bricks 


and the walls have a dado of specially-made glazed bricks, | 


also of buff colour, above which they are finished in hard 
stucco. ‘The stables, which are lit on both sides by patent 
casement windows, rise to a height of 12 feet.. The ceiling 
is formed of planks 9 inches by 4 inches, on 12-inch by 
12-inch pitch pine beams, supported by , moulded stone 
corbels. The hay and corn chests are placed in arched re- 
cesses, and are fed from hay and corn chambers above.. Over 
each stall the name of the horse is placed in a’ neat’ iron 
frame. Immediately beyond the stable, and in ‘conjunction 
with it, are two stud boxes, 19 feet by 12 feet. Returning 
to the courtyard on the opposite side, we have the principal 


coach-house, giving accommodation for twelve carriages, | 


the openings to which are fitted with revolving shutters. 
To the north of the courtyard, completing: the quadrangle, 
is placed another coach-house, where there is accommoda- 
tion for six carriages. In the angle between these two 
buildings is situate the hospital, which, by this means, is 
completely separated from the other stabling. This build- 
ing, 18 feet by 18 feet,. consists of loose box and two 
stalls, and is lined from floor to ceiling in glazed brick. 
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The Turkish bath and wash-box, 19 feet by 11 feet, is | 


approached directly from the glass-covered court, the heat 
for which is generated by a hot-air apparatus in the base- 
ment, and adjoining is bran mash pan. 

Over the principal stable is placed a hay-chamber, about 
too feet by 19 feet, while over the ‘stud box are ‘placed 
corn-chambers and work-rooms. Passing up a stone stair- 
case from the opposite side of the courtyard there are two 
grooms’ bedrooms and the owner’s private room, from 
which, by a short staircase, the clock chamber is approached. 
Here is placed the machinery of the clock, as. also that of 
the carillon. By another flight the 
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over 1,600 super yards. They have been erected at a cost 
of over £6,000, and were let in one contract to Mr. T. 
Linskit1, of the Regent’ Saw Mills, Harrogate. Mr. T. 
BuTLER WILSON was the architect. 


ZWINGER PALACE, DRESDEN. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


far ordinary meeting of the Association was held on, Friday 
evening, Mr. E. W. Mountford, President, in the chair. 

At the previous meeting two ladies were nominated for 
election, and it was announced that in three weeks’ time, viz. on 
December 15, the question of admitting ladies to membership 
would be raised. The following resolution will then be sub- 
mitted, “ That in the opinion of this meeting ladies engaged in 
the study or practice of architecture are eligible for election on 
the same terms and under the same conditions as gentlemen.” 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
F. G. Adcock, J. I. Bennett, P. A. Boulting, C. H. Bressey, 
A. Macdonald Brown, R. D. Collard, Allan George, F. L. 
Head, S. A. Havard, E. M. Hockings, G. E. Holditch, A. E. 
Nightingale, F. Oliveri, J. H. A. Phillips, E. J. Pulliar, C. A. 
Ridsdale, H. S. Sage, H. M. Small, C. Wontner Smith, A. 
Stevens, D. Short, B. Walker, R. M. Whellock, E. J. Mager, 
A. F. Allen and L. Simmons. 

Mr. H. W. BARNES (Brindley & Farmer) read the follow- 
ing paper :— 

Hardwood Joinery. 

Probably modern hardwood joinery would have been a 
better title for the present paper, as at the request of your 
President it deals: more especially with this branch of the 
subject, ‘Medizval work only being referred to incidentally ; 
cabinet-making, intarsia, &c. are also outside its scope, as they 
are really distinct trades. 

Hardwood joinery may be considered from various points 
of view, from the elaborate vaulted canopies of a cathedral 
worked almost entirely by hand, to the simplest domestic fitting, 
now produced toa very great extent by machinery, but each 
giving scope in a greater or lesser degree for the skill of the 
workman. For its production, if the work is to be really good, 
two things are absolutely essential—good workmen and good, 
well-seasoned ‘wood, for it is as impossible for a good workman 
to produce satisfactory work with bad material as it is for an 
inferior workman to turn out creditable work, however good the 
material may be. A short review of some of the hard woods 
more generally used may therefore be of interest at the outset. 

Oak seems naturally to take precedence, and of this there 
are several -varieties — English, Russian, Hungarian and 
American‘ being the principal; of these English still stands 
unrivalled for strength and durability under exposure, but it 
has been superseded to a very great extent for internal fittings 
by the others, which are easier to work, and from their milder 
nature less liable'to twist or crack. English oak-trees are 
usually felled early in the year, when the sap has risen, on 
account of the value of the bark, which is then easily stripped 
off and used for tanning leather, but oak so felled takes about 
two years longer to season than that felled in the winter ; in 
the latter case, however, the bark cannot be sttipped off, and is 
therefore wasted. English oak-trees at times produce planks 
of great width ; one cut down some years ago at the scene of 
your last summer excursion, Diss, yielding perfect ones 5 feet 
Undoubtedly the finest oak available of late years for 
inferior work has been the variety of Russian known as Riga 
wainscot, the grain being very fine, close and regular, the wood 
a good colour and easy to work. but the logs, never very 
large, are now smaller than ever ; in fact, it is very difficult to 
get them at all, the supply being nearly exhausted. Several 
other kinds are also shipped from Russian ports ; these are 
principally cut from small trees, the grain’is ‘coarse, and asa 
rule they are unsuitable for good work. Hungary produces a very 
fine variety of oak. The logs are much larger than any formerly 
shipped from Riga, and ‘at the present time this is certainly the 
best oak available in any quantity, its great width making it spe- 
cially valuable for panels. Thisis shipped at Fiume, in the Adriatic. 


| It should be remembered, however, that Hungary, as well as 


bell-chamber is | 


reached, which again contains the connecting mechanism | 


from machine to bells. ‘Two doors open, north and south, 
to open balconies ; in the front are a peal of nine bells. 
Directly over the chamber is the clock turret. ‘The clock, 


supplied by Ginterr & Co., of Croydon, chimes the | 


Westminster chimes of the hour, quarter and half ; and at 
twelve, three, six and nine, tunes are played on_ the 
carillon. 

It may be of interest to add that these buildings give 
accommodation for seventeen horses and eighteen carriages, 
besides the detail fabove mentioned, and cover a space of 


Russia, also produces some very inferior sorts. America sends 
large quantities of oak to this country, but it is not equal either 
to Riga or the best Hungarian. The grain is very open, the 
colour poor, usually with a pink tint, and generally speaking is 
unsatisfactory for high class work. The silver grain is a distin- 
guishing feature of oak, and produces the figure ; the radiating 
lines of this can be seen in any section ; these lines are absent 
in chestnut, and in many cases form, probably, the only way of 
distinguishing the two woods. | If the various samples of oak 
before you are compared with that of chestnut, this will be at 
once apparent. One other point respecting oak is worth refer- 
ring: to—the term wainscot..--This-does not distinguish any 
particular variety or locality, but is applied indiscriminately to 
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life, and a forerunner of that which his: memory had received 
since his death. The name of Peter de Luna was one that the 
greater number of historians ‘covered with reproach, but with 
them he joined issue. A professor of Innsbruck had recently 
written a history marked by all the characteristic learning of 
his nationality, in which Peter de Luna was represented as 
acting in the interests of the French Government. But the 
fact that he was a Spaniard and not a Frenchman, and was 
expelled from the French domain, made this highly improbable. 
Instead of the self-seeking and ambitious man he was usually 
represented, his lordship contended that he was distin- 
guished by a courageous and self-sacrificing devotion to 
duty. He was deserted by all his friends, forsaken by the 
cardinals, and he ultimately died the death of a martyr. 
After pointing to the prominent position occupied by St. 
Andrews in ‘connection with the Reformation, he said that 
as far as the university went, and any changes effected 
in its constitution, he might nearly as well have 
the Reformation unmentioned. He compared the mild and 
conservative manner in which the Reformation was effected in 
Scotland as compared with England. ‘The dissolution of the 
religious houses was effected without that cruelty and injustice 
towards individuals which marked the proceedings of 
Henry VIII. It was not very unusual to hear people talk 


vaguely about what they called the rapacity of the nobles. | 


Very few people profited by the confiscation of the property 
who had not profited by it already. The Act of Resumption 
itself was not passed till long after the Reformation, viz. in 
1587, and the ground on which the Crown resumed, viz. that 
the objects for which the grants had been sanctioned were no 
longer attained was not unreasonable. The vested rights .of 


individuals were respected ; there had even sometimes to be | 


interference to prevent their alienating property in which they 
could in any case have had only a life interest. There were 
immense reservations and exceptions, provisions for glebes and 
soon. In some cases, especially the friaries, which were few 
and poor, the property went to the burgh where they were 
situated. In some, as at Queensferry, it was returned to the 
representatives of the donor. In most it seemed to have 


been made over to the abbots or priors, many of whom already | 


held it almost hereditarily, and of whom as regarded the larger 
houses there were very few who were either in holy orders or 
members of the order to which the establishment belonged. 
Some of these remain to this day—Newbotle, for example—and 
the chapel royal and other endowments connected with it still 
held abbacies. Lastly, a good deal was said about the destruc- 
tion of architectural monuments, which he believed to be at 
least very greatly exaggerated in popular belief. Many of the 
people who said these things did not remember that the work 
of ruin in the south, as at Melrose, was the work not of the 
Scottish Reformers, but of the English. Although many in- 
estimable monuments of art and history must thus have perished, 
the destruction of stone buildings was not only a thing which a 
mob could hardly effect, but was opposed to the formal direc- 
tions sent from Edinburgh in 1560 not to injure desks, windows, 
doors, glass or iron, and to a variety of notices, such as the 
directions given in 1563 for the upkeep of the Abbey of Dun- 
fermline, which had been what was called ‘“‘cut down” three 
years before; and to the action of John Knox himself with re- 
gard to Scone, where the building was ruined in spite of him. 
As regarded the cathedral of St. Andrews, he commended its 
consideration. 


veyed by modern writers, but also the arguments of Mr. Fleming 
as to the bad condition of the building for some time before its 
sack in 1559. 

In St. Andrews the “Imum fcedi” was probably reached 


when the Butcher Duke of Cumberland was elected Chancellor | 


in 1746, and next year St. Leonard’s College might be said to 
have collapsed from inanition. “Eppur si muove,” or, as he 
would rather say, ‘“‘Eppure sta.” Anyhow, it abode still. He 
had spoken of the past. Perhaps he should in any case have 


been borne in that direction by his own idiosyncrasy, or by the | 


same profound veneration for that spot which led his assessor, 
when he was invited to preach the university sermon, to choose 
for his text the words, “ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” But after 
all, how could he there and then have spoken of the present or 
of the future? Inthe present time there were fightings within 
and foes without. And yet perhaps a voice, however feeble, 
which spoke there of the past might aspire to do a little both 


for the present and for the future by fanning the noble ambition | 


to have a present and to make a future worthy of a noble past. 
Of the future, how could he have spoken? He had heard a 
distinguished man utter the hideous word euthanasia. He 


himself had sometimes dreamt of the primeval headland, still | 


lifting skyward its crown of ancient towers, but with that crown 
encircled by an aureole of affiliated colleges—a commonwealth 
of seats of learning, or Oxford of the North. Anyhow, even as 
in the days of Constantine, the house of the apostle still stood 
upon the brink of the waves. Might it stand. 


left | 


Not only did Knox’s own description of what | 
occurred not seem to him to warrant the impression often con- | 


| 


| 


--WIND. PRESSURE... 5 

PAPER on the above subject was read at the recent 

meeting ot the Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Adelaide, by Professor Kernot, of the 
Melbourne University. The paper, which was of considerable 
length, commenced, says the Australasian Builder, by referring 
to the great inconsistencies appearing in engineering and archi- 
tectural practice with regard to wind bracing of chimneys, 
roofs, bridges, &c., and to the great variation in the anemo- 
metric results given by the meteorological observatories ; some 
observatories, such as Bidstone, near Liverpool (England), and 
Sydney recording pressures or velocities corresponding to_ 
pressures of golbs. or 1colbs. per square foot; while others, 
such as Greenwich and Edinburgh, Melbourne and Adelaide, 
give results only one-third as great ; and it was pointed out 
that these latter results correspond fairly well with usual expe- 
rience with railway carriages and chimneys, great numbers of 
which would overturn with pressures of not more than 3olbs. 
per square foot, and yet, as a matter of fact, do not overturn, 
and are regarded by the public as perfectly safe. Reference 
was next made to the experiments tried by Sir b. Baker at the 
Forth Bridge, which showed that the average pressure on sur- 
faces as large as railway carriages, houses or bridges, never 
exceeded two-thirds of that upon small surfaces of one or two 
square feet, such as have been used at observatories, and also 
that an inertia effect which is frequently overlooked may cause 
some forms of anemometer to give false results enormously 
exceeding the correct indication. The very elaborate experi- 
ments of Mr. O. T. Crosby, detailed in Lugzneering of June 13, 
1890, were next dealt with. These experiments showed that the 
pressure varied directly as the velocity, whereas all the earlier 
investigations, from the time of Smeaton onwards, made it vary as 
the square of the velocity. Experiments made by the author 
of the paper at speeds varying from two to fifteen miles per 
hour were described, which agreed with the earlier authorities, 
and tended to negative Crosby’s results. It was pointed out, 
however, that further tests on a greatly extended range of 
velocities were needed. The paper next described an ap- 
paratus devised by the author for determining the relative. 
pressure of the wind on flat plates, cubes, cylinders, spheres 
and other geometrical forms. This apparatus consists of a 
screw propeller similar to that used on steamers, 28 inches 
diameter and 40 inches pitch in a 30-inch tube. This propeller 
is caused to revolve, at speeds varying from four hundred to 
eight hundred revolutions per minute, by means of a gas-engine. 
The helical currents of air proceeding from the propeller are 
gathered up and discharged in one approximately steady jet of 
12 inches by Io inches section, by means of a radial diaphragm 
and a conical mouthpiece, having its axis tangential to the 
helical direction of the air. In front of this jet was placed the 
object to be tested, supported upon a very delicately-made 
carriage running on an accurately-levelled surface plate, the 
force exerted being measured by a delicate spring balance the _ 
accuracy of which had been verified by means of standard 
weights. A large number of experiments were made with 
this apparatus, and many interesting and valuable facts 
elucidated. The ratio existing between the normal pressure 
on a sloping surface, such as a roof, and that upon a 
vertical plane was found to agree with the table given 
in “Stoney on Stresses,” p. 254, but it was found that this 
result applied only to roofs supported on thin columns under 
which the wind could blow freely. When the roof was placed 
upon a wall, as in an ordinary building, the wall deflected the 
current of air upwards, and greatly reduced the pressure on 
the roof. Ifthe wall was provided with a parapet of ordinary 
proportions this effect was still more marked, the pressure 
being reduced to one-third of what it would otherwise have been 
in the case of a roof of 60 deg. pitch, such as is usual in Gothic 
work, while in the case of a roof of 30 deg. pitch the pressure was 
actually reversed, the roof having a slight tendency to lift. In 
these experiments the parapet was made only one-sixth the 
height of the roof measured from the level of the eaves to the 
ridge. Experiments were also tried as to the effect of a wind — 
blowing in at the open end of a building having the sides 
and other end completely closed, and it was found that the 
internal pressure tending to lift the roof was equal to the 
pressure of the wind ona flat vertical surface. The pressure 
upon one side of a cube, or of a block proportioned like an 
ordinary railway carriage, was found to be ‘9 of that upon a 
thin plate of the same area. The same result was obtained for 
a square tower. If the cube or tower was placed so that the 
wind blew in the direction of a diagonal, the total pressure was 
just the same as when one side was presented. A square 
pyramid whose height was three time its base and which repre- 
sented a common form of.church spire experienced °8 of the 
pressure upon a thin plate equal to one of its sides, but 
if an angle was turned to the wind the pressure was in- 
creased by fully 20 per cent., a curious contrast to the 
action on a cube or square tower. A bridge consisting of 
two plate girders connected by a deck at the top was found to 
experience ‘9 of the pressure on a thin plate equal in size to 
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one girder, when the distance between the girders was equal 
to their depth, and this was increased by one-fifth when the 
distance between the girders was double the depth. A lattice- 
work in which the area of the openings was 55 per cent. of the 
whole area experienced a pressure of 80 per cent. of that upon 
a plate of the same area. The pressure upon cylinders and 
cones was proved to be equal to half that upon the diametral 
planes, and that upon an octagonal prism to be Io per cent. 
greater than upon the circumscribing cylinder. A sphere was 
subject to a pressure of °36 of that upon a thin circular plate of 
equal diameter. A hemispherical cup gave the same result as 


the sphere when its convexity was turned to the wind, but when | 


the concavity was turned to the wind the pressure was I'I5 of | 
| on the shafts are bands of marine shells of the samespecies that 


¢hat on a flat plate of equal diameter. When a plain surface 
parallel to the direction of the wind was brought nearly into 


contact with a cylinder or sphere, the pressure on the latter | 


bodies was augmented by about 20 per cent., owing to the 


fateral escape of the air being checked. Thus it is possible for | 


the security of a tower or chimney to be impaired by the erec- 
tion of a building nearly touching it on one side. A number 
of interesting experiments were made upon the shelter which 
one surface affords to another. This shelter was found to extend 


in front to a distance about equal to the breadth of the sheltering | 


surface and behind to several times that distance. For example, 
a g-inch disc being used as the sheltering surface and a 


inch disc being placed 2 inches in front of it, the latter | 


received only two-thirds of the pressure it endured if the | 
| craters. To the north-west of the village of Puzzuoli, situated 


larger disc was removed, and this reduction in pressure was 
perceptible, though to a less extent, at all distances up to 
9 inches. Behind flat surfaces eddies were found to exist, 
which caused other surfaces placed behind to be urged forward 
with considerable force. For example, a 7-inch disc placed 
behind a 9-inch disc, and 4 inches from it, was urged forward 
with one-fifth of the pressure with which it was urged back- 
ward when the 9-inch disc was removed. In conclusion, it was 
recommended that 20 Ibs. per square foot be taken as the 
maximum wind pressure upon areas of not less than 300 square 
feet, and 30 lbs. for smaller areas in positions of full exposure 
in the southern and south-eastern parts of Australia; that in 
more or less sheltered positions these values might be reduced 
according to judgment, the minimum for extremely sheltered 
positions being taken as one-half the above figures ; that the 
pressure on chimneys, towers, spires, roofs and other objects be 
deduced from those on thin plates of equal area by means of 
the results previously given ; and that a factor of safety of two 
for cases of simple stability, and three where the question is 
one of strength, should be employed. 


HOLYROOD ABBEY. 


JN the opening meeting for the session of the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association the president, Mr. 
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what are known as Queen Mary’s apartments, and which has 
been generally attributed to James V., was ascribed to 
James IV., and this view was supported by references to the 
Lord High Treasurer’s accounts, showing the extent and 
character of the works in progress in 1502-4, and to a payment 
for the completion of the tower of Holyrood House in 1504. 
The lecture was illustrated with limelight views. 


THE TEMPLE OF PUZZUOLI. 


HE three columns of the ancient temple of Jupiter 
Serapis, at Puzzuoli, are of great interest to geologists, as 


can be found in the Mediterranean. A correspondent of the 
Glasgow Herald, when writing on earth-tremors, refers to the 
destruction of the temple and says :— 

Yesterday I happened to light-upon an account of Mr. 
C. Babbage’s famous description, written in 1828, of the land 
movements which were associated with a certain famous 
temple on the Bay of Naples. This account presents to us a 
most excellent illustration of the nature of the land movements 
which, as we have seen, are practically one in kind with earth- 
quakes themselves. Everybody who knows our Bay of Naples 
also knows that sundry lesser indentations of the coast mark 
and furrow the Jine of the land. To the west of Naples lies 
the Bay of Baiz, which is literally fringed with volcanic 


in the middle of the bay on a kind of promontory, stands 
Monte Nuovo, which was built up in some twenty-four hours 
by a volcanic eruption so recently as 1538. A little bit to the 
east lies the Solfatara, an expiring volcano emitting horribly 
suffocating vapours as.a kind of cosmical protest against its 
death. Then back from the bay is Monte Barbaro, with, 
however, its flanks reaching almost to the waters of the sea. 
Around the bay are the Phlegrzan Fields of Classic fame, wherein 
the entrance to Pluto’s domain was erstwhile laid. This is the 
general lie of the Baia district, and close to the water’s edge at 
Puzzuoli stand the ruins of the temple of Jupiter Serapis. Now, 
in the “ Acta Petri et Pauli,’ a work which is believed to date 
from the fifth century, we read as follows :—“And Paul being 
in Pouteole (Puzzuoli), and having heard that Dioscerus had 
been beheaded, being grieved with great grief, gazing into the 
height of heaven, said, ‘Oh! Lord Almighty . . . punish, this 
city, and bring out all who have believed in God and followed 
his word” He said to them, therefore, ‘Follow me.’ And 
going forth from Peuteole . .. they came to a Iplace called 
Baias (Baie), and looking up with their eyes they all see that 
city, Peuteole, sunk into the seashore about one fathom, and 


| there it is until this day for a remembrance under the sea.” 


W. W. Robertson, of the Office of Works, selected as the | 


subject of his address, “The Abbey and Palace of Holy- 
rood.” He said he had not selected the subject because 
he had much that was new to tell them about Holyrood, but 
because, in his opinion, the building was the most interesting 
in all Scotland. By itself it was interesting, but it was of 
surpassing interest to that Association. They would observe 
there were three buildings, each differing from the other in 


character, age and history. The first was the ruined nave of | 


the old abbey, dating from the twelfth century ; the second, 
the tower of the old palace built by James IV. about 1500 ; and 
the third, the palace built by Charles II. between 1671-78. 
The history of the abbey from its foundation by David I. in 
1128 to its culmination in the early part of the sixteenth 
<entury was narrated, and its subsequent decline and _sup- 


| 


pression, the burning of the abbey by the Earl of Hertford’s | 


army in 1544 and its spoliation after the battle of Pinkie in 


1547. The reduction of the abbey church to its present dimen- | 


sions was attributed to twenty years of neglect following on 
these assaults, and finally to the deliberate removal of the choir 
and transepts, after 1570, to provide funds to repair the nave 
and keep it in use as a parish church. The destruction of the 
nave in 1768, by the falling-in of the heavy roof, which had 
been placed on it ten years before, was also described. It was 
mentioned as noteworthy, and shown by reference to old prints, 


that the present condition of the fabric, with the exception of | 


surface decay, is precisely what it was almost immediately after 
the catastrophe, 125 years ago; that it would be hardly an 
exaggeration to say that not a single stone has disappeared or 
been displaced. The variety and detail of the architecture were 
explained, and, for the sake of comparison, views of other 
buildings were shown. Among the more interesting details 
dealt with were the wall arcadings, the interlacing and a 


portion of the filling-in of the east end wall, in regard to the | 


last of which Mr. Robertson said it was a very curious com- 


position and a puzzle. He thought it was a compilation of old | 
bits of the building put there when the size of the church was | 
teduced. In respect of the palace, the great tower containing | 


So far the Acfa. Clearly, as has been remarked by Dr. 
Roberts, it is evident when these last words were written the 
town of Puzzuoli was and had been under water for a very long 
period. What had actually occurred was not an event which 
came under the notice of the writer of the Acta. Tradition of 
the miraculous subsidence of Peuteole had replaced what we 
know to have taken place on the Bay of Baiz; and if the 
Acta date from the fifth century, then we may first of all place 
the date of the land movement we are about to chronicle as 
early as the fourth century, or probably in the third. 

What we see at the temple are broken columns and walls 
and three marble pillars, each about 40 feet high, still standing. 
Up to 9 feet high the pillars are solid and uninjured. Then 
comes a limy coating extending to about a foot in height. 
Next a clear space about 17 inches deep, and above this again, 
for a space of 8 feet 2} inches or so, is a zone eaten into by the 
burrowing shellfish, which there, as here, bore their way into 
rocks as habitations. Near the top of this shellfish zone is a 
slight mark, showing probably that for a time the water-level 
remained at this height. Now, how did the shellfish reach the 
pillars? for that the holes were bored by these animals is 
proved by the fact that you may still find the shells in their 
burrows. Either the sea came up to the pillars—which is a 
ridiculous supposition, involving a big, impossible and _per- 
manent rise of the whole Mediterranean—or the pillars went 
down to the sea. Which thing will you choose? Clearly 
the second, which is consistent with all we know about 
land movements, and still more consistent with the chronic- 
ally-disturbed. constitution of the Bay of Baiz itself. 
Begin, if you will, with the significant fact that below the 
marble pavement from which the pillars rise there is another 
pavement existing at a depth of 5 feet. This proves that when 
the builders of the temple had begun their work they were 
troubled by the sinking of the land. Their foundations were 
carried down below the level of the sea, and their labours were 
thus made of none effect. Then came a period of rest, and the 
temple was erected. Suppose, what is highly probable, that 
the building was completed during the second century (a fact 
proved by inscriptions on its walls detailing that precious 
marbles were gifted to it by Severus in the years 194 A.D. and 
211 A.D., and again between 222 and 235 A.D.), then between 


<= 
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the last-named year and 1750, when the ruins were discovered 
and excavated, the land must have sunk to a distance of at 
least 20 feet. The course of events, as we know, began before the 
erection of the temple itself, with the sinking of the first marble 
pavement. There were intervals and breaks in the process of 
subsidence. It was a spasmodic and interrupted, and not a 
regular sinking. The limy incrustation at the Jower part of the 
pillars, no doubt, arose from the mingling of the sea-water with 
the waters of the hot springs which arise within the limits of 
the temple itself. Then the Solfatara sent down the next layer 
of volcanic ashes ; then came another incrustation of lime, and 
next another Solfatara contribution of volcanic débvis. So that 
we account for some Io or 12 feet of covering for the lower 
parts of the pillars, leaving, after a further rapid sinking, a 
space above free in the water for the young living shellfish to 
fix on the pillars as habitations and to bore their way into the 
stone. The upper 20 feet or so of the pillars remained above 
water, and this extent later on was itself covered up with vol- 
canic rubbish, and possibly also with materials washed in by 
the sea. So that when, in 1750, the Italian antiquaries set to 
work to excavate the ruins, only a few feet of the pillars remained 
above the soil which had been heaped up upon them by wind and 
seaand volcano Thisisthe story of one famous land movement, 
which is really itself a piece of earthquake motion. We geta 
little further light in this strange history from the fact that 
a certain deed dated October, 1503, tells us that a grant of land 
was made to the university of Puzzuoli, and a later deed bears 
date about 1511. These deeds refer to land where it was 
alleged the sea was drying up or had dried up—a mistaken 
idea, as we have noted, for the sea never alters, while the land 
is perpetually the child of change. In 1503, therefore, the 
sinking of the land had ceased, otherwise the benefaction to 
the university would have been of none effect ; and in 1538, 
when Monte Nuovo came into existence, the sea was described 
as having retreated from the coast. It was a case of the coast 
having risen from the entrance of the sea, owing doubtless 
to the effect of the volcanic outbreak. Our thoughts go back 
to the third or fourth centuries, however, as the time when this 
little drama of cosmical action was played out in its chief de- 
tails ;\and these same thoughts lead us in an unbroken con- 
tinuity to the present time, when we read of earthquake-shocks 
and earth-tremors, one in kind and different only in degree 
from the exhibition of. energy which laid the old temple on the 
Bay of Baiz in the grasp of the waves. 


THE TOWN WALL OF STIRLING. 


T the monthly meeting of the Stirling Natural History and 
Archeological Society, ex-Bailie Ronald read a paper on 
“The Town Wall of Stirling.” The town, he said, was not a 
walled or fortified place until about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, although the Castle and Constabulary had been from an 
early period entered by what was known as the King’s Dyke. 
It was in 1547-48, when the infant Queen Mary was in danger 
from English intrigues, that the town wa!l was built in order to 
make the Castle a safe place of residence, the Queen-Regent, 
the well-affected nobles and the gentry subscribing upwards of 
2,000. Scots for the building, strengthening and up-making of 
the walls of the burgh. The disaster of Pinkiecleuch, however, 
rendered it advisable to find a still safer refuge for the Queen, 
and she was conveyed to Inchmahome, where she passed, per- 
haps, the happiest year of her life in the society of her four 
Marys. The Stirling wall was considerably strengthened during 
the troubles of King James’s minority, and when nearly a cen- 
tury later Oliver Cromwell thought of besieging the town, it 
was so well defended that he deemed it prudent to keep at a 
safe distance. But the burghers, somewhat unaccountably, 
afterwards admitted General Monk’s forces, the town’s accounts 
containing the following entry :—‘‘Item for ane lantron to 
schow lycht qwhen the Inglisches enterit the toun in the nycht, 
2. 2s.” Mr. Ronald stated that the humiliation felt by the 
inhabitants at the Castle being garrisoned by Englishmen was 
so great that for a century afterwards Cromwell’s period was 
referred to, not as the Commonwealth, but as the “time of the 
Inglisches.” With the Rebellion of 1745, when the town 
surrendered to Prince Charlie, the history of the town wall as a 
means of defence came to anend. After referring to the his- 
torical events in which the wall played a part, Mr. Ronald 
described the five entrances to the town through the wall. The 
main gate was the Barrasyet, at the end of the town, now Port 
Street, and was 120 feet long by 20 feet broad, with an inside 
stair and embrasured top. It was removed about 1770 on 
account of the obstruction to traffic. Of the last part of the 
wall a most interesting part was still to be seen. There was a 
chamber in the wall, possibly used as a look-out, and in the 
inside of the wall there was an apartment with a dungeon 
below, known as the “ Thieves’ Hole,” into which malefactors 
were summarily thrown and kept imprisoned without light: or 
any provision for decency. Mr. Ronald’s paper also gave an ! 
interesting account of the formation of the Back Walk, one of ' 


the glories of Stirling in the latter half of the last century, and 
afforded much information regarding various places of interest 
in ‘the ancient burgh. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


At the conversazione of this society, the president, Mr. E. 

Salomons, in a short address, spoke of the importance of 
architecture and said he thought it was most desirable that the 
public generally should have a little more knowledge of what 
architects did and what architecture was. A great many people 
seemed to think that an architect was a sort of superior builder, 
The houses of Manchester had been felicitously described as 
“boxes with slate lids,” but if the public only desired better 
houses they could have them. The question of cost, he was 


‘afraid, always seemed to get into the way, and the assistance 


of an architect was not sought. If the public only tried it, he 
thought they would be surprised to find that it was in the end 
cheaper to employ an architect and get a really good house, 
The mayor of Salford, Mr. Alderman W. H. Bailey, said he 
thought it would pay if a society like the Manchester Society 
of Architects got up a subscription and sent the Corporations 
of Manchester and Salford to Holland, Germany, up the Rhine, 
to Nice and to Monte Carlo to see the beautiful places and 
the beautiful houses in which people lived. The contrast be- 
tween the houses in the back streets of Manchester and Salford 
and the beautiful little cottages in Holland was very great, 
He had been travelling on the Continent a great deal lately, 
and when he came back and went into one of the back streets. 
of Salford it almost made him cry. Architects owed a great 
duty to the public in trying to cultivate a taste for beautiful 
houses. In the past architects had been very much responsible 
for the blunders of plumbers and gasfitters, who, next to 
domestic servants, were the plague of one’s life, but he was 
glad to think they were paying more attention to such matters 
now, and that in fact they were doing a great deal towards 
creating a taste for better and more beautiful houses. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Perry F. Nursey will read a paper on ‘‘ Some Practi- 
cal Examples of Blasting,’ at the meeting of the Society of 
Engineers on Monday, the 4th inst. 


Mr. G. E. Thompson, at the meeting of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society on Monday, the 4th inst., will exhibit a 
series of lantern slides illustvative of English and continental 
architecture. 


Mr. F. Villiers will read a paper entitled “An Artist’s 
View of Chicago and the World’s Fair” at the meeting of the 
Society of Arts on Wednesday next. 


Mr. F. J. Nichols gave a lecture on “The Laying and 
Jointing of Sewer Pipes,” at the meeting of the Carlisle Archi- 
tectural, Engineering and Surveying Association. In the course 
of the lecture he pointed out the advantage of the curved junc- 
tion pipes over the oblique-angle junctions, and deprecated the 
use of right-angle junctions. 

The Arts and Crafts Exhibition will close to-morrow 
(Saturday). Mr. Richmond yesterday evening delivered a 
lecture on ‘ Mosaic.” 


The Annual Conversazione of the Birmingham Architec- 
tural Association took place at the Grand Hotel. Upon the 


tables and walls of the Windsor Room was arranged a fair, | 


collection of drawings and photographs, lent by Messrs. Aston 

Webb & Bell, Ernest George & Peto, Collcutt, Wilson, Hem- 
mings and Mountford, of London ; Henman, Newton & Cheadle, 

Cox, Evans, Glover, Reynolds, Bateman, Mousley and Harold 

Baker. There was present a company of about seventy, 

amongst whom were Messrs. E. Taylor, Jonathan Pratt, J. A. 
Cossins, W. Henman, W. Doubleday, Peacock, Bewlay, Lloyd, 
Scruton, Clere, Buckland, Glover, Ward, Silk, Cox, Beck, 
Weston and Pricard. Mr. John J. Bateman presided. A very 
good programme of music had been arranged by Mr, E. C. 
Bewlay, and Messrs. Lee Matthews, Walter Crosbie and others 

gave their services and added considerably to the enjoyment of 

the meeting. 


A Meeting of the Archzological Institute will be held on 
the 6th inst. when Mr. Talfourd Ely, M.A., will read a paper 
on “ Athena and Enceladus as represented on a Greek Vase,” 
and Mr. J. H. Round one on “ The Introduction of Armorial 
Bearings into England.” 


A Deputation from the Association for the Promotion of 
Art, &c., in Glasgow, appeared before a committee of the 
Glasgow Town Council on Tuesday, to make a statement with 
regard to the new art galleries. The deputation pointed out 
the difficulty of securing firm foundations on the site at first 
proposed, and suggested that in order to secure the stability of 
the structure the committee should fix on the site further west. 
This was unanimously agreed to. 


‘and’ was hardly inferior to NEWTON. 
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THE WEEK. 


NEITHER architects nor engineers have gained much by 
JoHN TYNDALL’s researches, and there is no more special 
reason for recording his death in these columns than would 
apply in many other cases. He was undoubtedly an able 
lecturer and writer, for he possessed a natural gift of 
eloquence which could be utilised in making abstruse facts 
appear explicit. But formulas rather than phrases should 
be employed by the physicist, and, in proportion as Dr. 
TYNDALL waxed in power as a lecturer, his strength in the 
laboratory appeared to wane. Like the ordinary orator, he 
confounded knowledge with a fund of words and a 
knack of usingthem. More than once the absurd spectacle 
was presented to the world of a man who was ignorant of 
the rudiments of politics and theology dogmatising on both 
in oracular disquisitions. One of the causes of his peculiar 
hardihood arose from the circumstance that he was self- 
taught. Like men of that clats who can not be con- 
sidered as systematically educated, he was puffed up 
with a belief in his own infallibility. He was as ready as 
any Celt to rush into quarrels, and he never appeared 
to doubt that his side was the right one. Dr. TYNDALL’s 
extravagances in controversies were by themselves suff- 
cient to convert any one who might believe that a 
study of science was equivalent to a training in the 
practice of reasoning. That he helped to popularise 
science is undoubted, but he inspired few students. 
He was, in fact, a “society entertainer,” and he spoke 
so well it was excusable if the ladies and gentlemen 
who were delighted with his discourses and experiments 
were at once convinced that they knew all about the hidden 
things of nature. More extraordinary was the general belief 
that he was a discoverer, and many of the patrons of the 
Royal Institution considered he was greater than FaRADAY 
j Resolution was ex- 
pressed by his features, and his dogged persistence in work- 
ing his way from obscurity deserved admiration. Like the 
Chemist’s Spectre in DicKENs’s story he could say of him- 
self, “I am he, neglected in my youth and miserably poor, 
who strove and suffered until I hewed out knowledge from 
the mine where it was buried,-and made rugged steps 
thereof for my worn feet to rest and rise on.” He reached 


‘a prominent position and won the admiration of wealthy 
people. 


But hereafter, when the progress of science in our 
time is related, JOHN TYNDALL’s applauded essays are not 
likely to be as much valued as the modest papers which are 
not known beyond the narrow circle of those who do 
not interrogate nature in order that they may amuse 
assemblies. 


THE decision which was given in the Metropolitan 
Railway ventilating case by the Lords Justices on Monday 
exemplifies the difference between ordinary private interests 
and those which are shielded by Acts of Parliament. It 
will not encourage people to take houses in the neighbour- 
hood of a railway. There was no doubt the plaintiff was a 
sufferer, and it'was even agreed that he was to receive 
4507. compensation if the courts decided in his favour. In 
1884 he took a lease of a house in Park Crescent near the 
Portland Road station. <A year earlier the company formed 
an aperture for ventilating their line, and the then tenant 
received compensation for the injury caused by emitting 
“a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours” beneath his 
windows. In 1890 the area of the aperture was. increased 
from 150 square feet to 1,500, and instead of a wall 3 feet 
high, one that was 8 feet high was erected. As the land 
required for the railway was purchased from the Woods and 
Forests, and the conveyance contained clauses about inter- 
ference with the amenity of the neighbourhood, it was 
necessary to obtain official approval of the enlargement of 
the aperture and the raising of the wall. The tenant’s 
grievance was not lessened by any official authorising, and 
he brought an action against the company. A railway 
company is, however, a very complex defendant, for it is 
supposed to be an agent for the public convenience, and as 
such a wide scope must be allowed to the officers who work 
the line. Mr. Justice WriGHT, when the case came before 


him, accordingly narrowed the issue, while admitting that 
plaintiff was made to suffer from a serious nuisance, which, 
under other circumstances, the court would not tolerate. 
The only ground for a verdict in plaintiff’s favour which his 
lordship could discover was in clause 16 of the Lands 
Clauses and Railway Clauses Act 1845. By it a com- 
pany is allowed to carry out alterations and execute 
certain necessary works on a railway without a special act 
on condition of restricting the damage and compensating 
all persons who suffered damage. Mr. Justice WRIGHT 
considered that the enlargement of the aperture in order 
that it might be a general outlet for vapours and the dis- 
charging of them beneath the plaintiff’s windows was not 
covered by anything in the Lands Clauses Act. He there- 
fore gave judgment for the plaintiff for the 450/. which the 
experts had agreed on. The railway company appealed. 
In the Court of Appeal their lordships took an opposite 
view. They held that necessary works came under the Act, 
and by the term was to be understood works that promoted 
the convenience of the public. An opening which would 
allow steam to pass off and the signals to be quickly seen, 
or which diminished the risk of asphyxiation of passengers 
was a necessary work. It was for the company to judge 
where a work of the kind should be executed. Parliament 
had sanctioned a tunnelled railway, and, unless in cases 
where negligence could be proved, people in the neighbour- 
hood must put up with the inevitable inconveniences. ‘The 
decision must excite apprehension among the owners )and 
occupants of houses that are unpleasantly near railways, for 
if an aperture for the emission of foul air can be enlarged 
to ten times its original capacity without imposing ‘any 
obligation for compensation, it is no less warranted to in- 
crease other nuisances in a similar ratio. 


AN unusual scene occurred at the meeting of the Town 
Council of Bath on Tuesday. On that day the adoption 
of a design for the extension of the pump-room was to be 
determined. Mr. WaTERHOUSE, R.A., as assessor, had 
recommended that the author of the design marked “ K” 
should be awarded the first premium of roo/., that the 
design marked “O” should be rewarded with the 757. 
premium, and that the third premium of 50/. be given for 
the design marked “I,” which were the most meritorious 
of the fourteen submitted. The council agreed to follow 
the assessor’s advice in awarding the premiums and decided 
that the second design should be adopted for execution. 
The total cost of realising it was estimated at 37,000/. 
When, however, the Mayor opened the sealed envelope to 
discover the name of the successful competitor he was sur- 
prised to find it empty. Some commotion followed. 
Opinion was divided about the omission. The majority of 
the council appeared to consider the name was left out by 
accident, but the chairman of the Baths Committee would 
not accept that explanation and ascribed the lapse to 
trickery. The Surveyor of Works, Major Davis, desired 
to hand in a letter that would throw some light on the 
matter, but the Mayor refused to accept it. Eventually it 
was decided to postpone further proceedings for a week. 


In his report on the designs prepared by sixty-one archi- 
tects for a London Board school Mr. MacvicaR ANDERSON 
wrote :—‘“ The competition may possibly be thought to 
be disappointing because it has not produced a novel 
treatment in respect of plan that has been deemed worthy 
of approval. However that may be—and I may say that I 
have given the most favourable consideration to such few of 
the designs as suggested original treatment—my duty has 
been clear, to select those designs which have appeared to 
me to be in all respects possessed of the highest merit, and 
this I have done to the best of my judgment.” He con- 
sidered that No. 22, which was estimated to cost 22,1382, 
was entitled to the first’ premium, that the second of 
too/. was won by No. 53, to cost 18,9657, and the third of 
5o/. by No. 37 to cost 19,850/. ‘The authors were found to 
be as follows :—No. 22, Messrs. ARNOLD MITCHELL & 
ALFRED M. BUTLER, of 16 Finsbury Circus, E.C. No. 53, 
Messrs. CrickKMay & Sons, of 17 Parliament Street, West- 
minster, S.W. No. 37, Messrs. LEEmMING & LEEMING, 
Victoria House, 117 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
The award has been approved by the School Board. 
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GERMAN INOUSTRIALISM. 
HE apprehensions which German competition excites 
in England are intensified by what appears to be a 
mystery. There is no doubt that in many industries, 
ranging from the production of machinery to that of fancy 
wrappers for pins and needles, the prices of German firms 
are lower than our own. It may be said that English 
articles are of superior quality, but at the same time it has 
to be allowed that the importations serve for ordinary pur- 
poses, and are sometimes preferred by the public. English 
manufacturers have occasionally endeavoured to discover the 
causes which enabled their rivals to undersell themin the mar- 
kets. They have visited Germany, or have sent representatives 
to study the subject. As arule they come back sadder but not 
wiser men. They generally agree that the causes are obscure. 
The German workmen appear to be not more industrious 
or loyal than those in England ; materials, rent and trade 
expenses in general come to as much money as among our- 
selves, and it is assumed that the profits are based on a 
similar scale in both countries. It is no wonder that while 
Prince BisMARCK was in power there was a belief in 
England. that he was making war on us by aiding his 
countrymen with the French spoils, in order that we might 
be driven out of all the markets of the world. Plausible as 
that explanation might appear, it will not apply to the 
existing condition of affairs. Few would now have the 
courage to say that protection was carried to such a length 
in Germany, and yet the intensity of the competition is not 
diminished. 

The information obtained by the Royal Commission on 
Labour will serve to elucidate the mystery by proving that 
the contest is due to trained employers. For the statements 
and statistics demonstrate that the German workmen are 
becoming more dissatisfied with their condition as time runs 
on ; that they are not inspired by any fervour for the con- 
quest of the industrial world ; and, as a whole, the official 
picture is as sombre as any which is representative of the 
condition of England. 

In England we have evidence every day of the dis- 
content which prevails in Germany furnished by the hordes 
of immigrants. America has been compelled to repulse a 
similar invasion. 
gains and losses through the migration of the people of the 
empire during the last census period, and it is needless to 
say the colours which serve for the gains are only detached 
spots or islands in an ocean of losses. We learn that “ both 
in 1891 and 1892 agriculture lost nearly six times as many 
labourers as it gained ; but though the same proportion 
between loss and gain holds good for manufactures in 
1892, in 1891 the loss was only one-half greater than 
the gain”—or.in other words, last year there was an 
enormous decrease in the number of men employed in 
manufactures. Dr. Max SeriIncG says that the scarcity 
of good labour has reached a point at which the rational 
pursuit of agriculture becomes impossible. Three years 
ago more than six thousand labourers’ cottages were vacant 
in East Prussia. The landowners have been compelled to 
import labourers from Russia, Sweden and Austria. Seven 
years back the immigration of Polish labourers into Germany 
was sternly prohibited, and the Poles who found their way 
over the boundary were sent back. Times have changed, 
and now “the Polish labourer competes not only with the 
German labourer, but with the German labourer’s family,” 
and the landowners are glad of any excuse to employ Poles. 
Arrangements are also in progress for establishing Polish 
colonies in Germany. 

As agriculture is the oldest and most permanent form 
of industry, the condition of it is always a test of the pros- 
perity of a country, and when we learn that in Prussia “it 
is a phenomenon of annual recurrence that the harvest can- 
not be got at in the right time, that the hay rots in the 
meadows and that the potatoes lie long overdue in the 
earth,” we may be sure that in other branches of industry 
we shall see similar signs of the State being out of joint. 
The workmen in the building trades are not in a state of 
affluence. _Areturn shows that out of 178 districts where 
there was investigation, in about one-half of them the daily 
wage was three to four marks or shillings, and in only 
fifteen districts was a wage of five marks a day recognised. 
The annual sum received by building labourers in Ham- 
burg in 1890 was about 30/., and on the average that sum 


A map has appeared which shows the | 


| had to suffice for the support of five persons, the allowance 


for food being calculated at 2s. 3d. a week. Yet the 
Hamburg district stands highest for.wages. The average 
for that district is put down at 749 marks a year, while in 
Hanover it is 313 marks and in Magdeburg 263 marks. 

In Germany, where the. military spirit prevails, it_ must 
be expected that employers: will assume they are officers, 
and that strikes of workmen will be treated as acts of 
mutiny, which are to be suppressed promptly. The em- 
ployers realise that they must stand together and act simul- 
taneously. Thus, for instance, in 1890 the woollen 
manufacturers levied a guarantee which was proportioned to 
the number of looms in each mill, and decided to keep the 
buildings closed until there was a general settlement. In 
Bremen the leather-workers struck in March 1890, in order 
to obtain wages of eighteen shillings a week and working 
days of ten hours. But owing to the firm combination of 
the employers, the men were compelled to accept work on 
unfavourable terms. 

The workmen’s organisations are not able to resist an 
attack from the masters. Trades unions on the English 
plan are exotics in Germany. The organisations which take 
their place are generally inspired by some form of socialism, 
and, while promoting discontent, are not always disposed 
towards action. According to Dr. OLDENBERG, strikes are 
most frequent in those districts where Social Democracy is 
most powerful. “That the employers are indifferent to the 
efforts of their workmen is evident when we find that offers 
of negotiation are sure to be rejected. Systematic statistics are 
available for the pettiest transactions in Germany, and we 
learn from them that out of 576 attempts to meet the 
masters, only 41 were successful; in 109 cases the proceed- 
ings were fruitless and in 426 cases the employers refused to 
see the deputations from the workmen. One common but 
curious effect of German strikes is that the local Socialist 
Union shows a large increase of membership beforea strike, 
but after a little experience of the discomforts the numbers 
rapidly diminish. The retreat is not surprising if we 
remember that the Emperor once said to the strikers, “If 
I observe any tendency towards Social Democracy or 
resistance to the law in your movement, I shall intervene 
with relentless severity, and bring the whole power at my 
disposal, and it is no small one, into action against you.” 
When strikes collapse the employers are not disposed to let 
bygones be forgotten. 

That the men have adequate reasons for their discontent 
must be evident to strangers. Although English inquirers 
have been led to believe that workmen are well paid in 
Germany, there can be no doubt of the difficulty which the 
majority experience in their endeavours to support them- 
selves on their wages. A great number of workmen’s 
budgets have been collected and compared. It is found 
that with the best conducted artisans expenditure is nearly 
equivalent to income. Dr. Von ScHULZE-GAEVERNITZ 
declares that a very large number of cases “ show a deficiency, 
which must be made up by charity, by poor-law relief or 
too often by prostitution, and always by misery or want.” 
The staple articles of food are potatoes and rye bread, meat 
and wheaten bread are luxuries. In the large towns every 
kind of shelter is costly. In Berlin 498 out of every 
thousand dwellings have only one room, in Breslau the 
proportion is 590, in Dresden the artistic, 593 per 1,000. 
For one room with kitchen the monthly rent payable in 
Berlin varies from 15 marks to 35 marks, and thus it 
happens that rent amounts sometimes to 24°7 per cent. of 
income, or say one fourth. Elsewhere the percentage is higher. 

With these facts before us the secret of German com- 
petition becomes less obscure. The workmen are paid 
wages which are much below English rates, and they have 
to toil for a longer term. No doubt efforts are being made 
to avert a catastrophe by endeavours to lighten the burden 
on workpeople, but as yet the results are hardly appreci- 
able enough to be turned to account by any statistician 
unless he is in the imperial service. We may regard the 
operatives who have to take part in the industrial contests 
with England as corresponding with those German soldiers 
who were flogged into the battlefields of Europe during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century. But with such organi- 
sation and training as is possessed by their masters and 
employers, they are combatants who are more to be dreaded 
than men with independence of thought and action. 
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THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 
HE large number of drawings in the gallery of the 
Water-Colour Society testifies to the demand for 


works by the members, but it is inconvenient to mere | 


visitors. A great many purchasers who care only for the 
names of artists may find pleasure in being able to say that 
their drawings were in a particular exhibition, as can be 
established by reference to a catalogue. ‘The Council have 
endeavoured to oblige their honest patrons who have no 
other test for a work of art. When we say there are, 
including those on screens, 373 drawings in the room, it 
will be evident that the walls must be covered from ceiling 
to floor. In order to see the whole of them it would be 
necessary to be often prostrate ; some experience therefore 
in the art of falling acquired on the amateur stage would be 
an advantage. It must not be supposed that, as happens 
in the Royal Academy, the upper and lower strata 
exemplify the power of vested interests over ability. The 


walls of the gallery in Pall Mall are assigned rather | 


equitably. If a member will be satisfied with sending a 
few drawings, they are hung where they can be seen with 
ease. But those who send several (one member has 
seventeen, another sixteen drawings) must expect to find 
them scattered above and below the line of sight. As we 
have said, the disposition is adapted to the requirements of 
the market to suit buyers rather than mere lovers of art ; 


but it is tantalising to be in front of excellent drawings | 


which may be considered as invisible. 

At one time the exhibitions seemed to be laid out on the 
principle adopted for superior gardening—“ grove nods to 
grove, each alley has its brother,” but of late the insur- 
rectionary or innovating spirit has contrived to gain 


admission. ‘The art is made to appear as having universal 
application. There are drawings denoting aspirations after | 


the gigantic, and paints are laid on so thickly, we might 
suppose the draughtsmen were resolved to outdo the oil- 
colour men and rival the workers in gesso. There are 


examples of Impressionism and of a return to the types of | 
the “ Books of Beauty”; the ultra tragic is corrected by the | 


ultra simple. 


The poets are invoked from the Greek | 


anthology (a specimen of which is set up as prose) to | 


Bacon’s “Essays,” which from.a quotation in the cata- | 
logue would seem to be a work in blank verse. But | 


numerous as are the experiments, they are to be tolerated, 
for they seem to increase the interest of the old-fashioned 
examples, which still appeal to quiet people who have no 
ambition to go beyond the “shows of things.” 

Mr. W. Cattow takes the first place in the catalogue 
with his Corner of the Old Market, Horence. 
nine drawings are of foreign subjects, and although rather 


scenic they reveal the old power of realising ideas, and the | 


retention of the skill to aggrandise a place. Mr. PARKER’S 
and therefore as pleasant, as any of his drawings. 
is his Frenchwoman and ducks, which from the title might 
be taken to be a landscape, and the portrait of the Society’s 
keeper is better than the majority of attempts of the kind 
in water-colours. But by what sort of tempter was the 


artist induced to compete with the late FRED WALKER’S | 


Fishmonger’s Shop? The shopmen in Saturday Morning, 
and the representative of masculinity outside, might 
have been drawn in a ladies’ school where the “ figure ” 
was not tolerated. Grouping is beyond Mr. PaRrkEr’s 
line, and, fortunately for him, the world is not tired of his 
single figures. 
some of his subjects. His spots of colour in Going to 
Market suggest drovers and farmers crossing a flat coast at 
a time when rain is approaching. Itis to be hoped nothing 
will affect the colours, for a very slight alteration in any 


Seven of his | 
| were used in it. 


Mr. R. W. ALLEN has been fortunate in | ) 
| SamuEL Hopson has several excellent drawings of con- 
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Portrait, which is a country lass in pink, is as unaffected, | lent example of his later and broader style. 


So, too, | 


win has introduced the front of Whitby Abbey as a foil to 
a portentous sky, of a kind which would appear unknown 
to denizens on the coast. The drawing would gain by the 
removal of the abbey, for all it does is to localise pheno- 
menal clouds, which otherwise could be taken as dream- 
fancies. ‘The Veswvzuzs has more unity, for no clouds would 
appear out of place in the region represented. Mr. 
MattHew HAtt, in his Sristol Cathedral, has a study from 
one of the quays, in which the tower is seen above 
bright red roofs, The drawing is suggestive of a cleanli- 
ness and neatness which unhappily are not characteristics 
of the Western city. Sir F. Powex1, in his Windmill 
Essex Coast, has come closer to the colour of the 
southern green than is usual with his countrymen. ‘The 
subject could hardly be simpler, a flat grass field with a wind- 
mill standing out against a light blue sky, and without figures. 
The absence of subsidiary elements and the strict sincerity 
of treatment make the drawing realistic, but without the 
drawbacks that are too common. Mr. E, R: HucuEs 
shows a dead man lying amidst brambles, the scale being 
life-size. The figure is probably allegoric, and great labour 
was expended on all parts of the work, but it would have 
been more impressive if executed in oils. Mr. HERBERT 
MarsHALL made his reputation by his treatment of archi- 
tecture. He has evidently adopted a theory that his street 
scenes would be enhanced if they were set in a sort of 
warm haze. All aims after the ideal assume that things 
are to be seen as through a glass darkly, andas photography 
is at its best with buildings, there, may be reason for a 
treatment which that process could not easily imitate. One 
disadvantage is, however, that good and bad architecture 
are confounded ; indeed, the latter class may gain, for over- 
obtrusiveness is softened down. Mr. PoyNTer’s /n a Chalk- 
pit shows a plantation with trees that are varied in form and 
colour, but so painstaking is the execution, the place looks 
as if nature was in difficulties during the growing season. 
Mr. G. A. Frippin his Distant View of Richmond and other 
drawings will also be considered as over conscientious. His 
Carting Hay in Berkshire is mostable. Mr. Basi, BRADLEY 
has some delightful drawings, but he should take care to 
avoid becoming a second WOUVERMANS by maintaining 
that a white horse is indispensable. We grant he was 
happily inspired when he went to the Quaz dela Gare, Paris, 
for a subject, for at that spot as everywhere in the city his 
favourites are visible. His dogs will as usual be at once 
recognised as English by their condition no less than by their 
forms. Sir JoHN GILBERT’s Autumn Landscape was painted 
with unusually “ dirty” brushes, and although conventional 
rather than natural, it would be a useful model, for students 
could not easily make up the mixtures of colours which 
Every year Mr. Birker Foster departs 
farther from the style associated with his name and for 
which he was idolised. Under the Beech Tree is an excel- 
Mr. E. A. 
Watertow’s Zhe Old Home shows a delightful garden. 


| Mr. Napier Henry has accomplished a difficult feat in 


of them would be prejudicial to drawings which have to | 


depend on a deception of the vision. The Séreet in | 


Syracuse is no less suggestive of different conditions. Mr. 
THORNE Wait#E’s Sussex scenes appear as familiar as if they 
had been previously exhibited. Mr. E. ’. BREWTNALL is very 
careful in his drawings and Chrysanthemum Time at Hastings 
—a woman selling flowers to a visitor—may be a transcript 
of nature ; but his dark sky and bright sea do not appear to 
have existed simultaneously. 

Ruins, and sometimes unruined buildings, are supposed 
© be useful as a means of contrast, therefore Mr. A. Goop- 


Wind Westerly and IWind Easterly, for he presents a scene 
under two aspects, but which have so much resemblance 
that the difference can only be appreciated by those who 
are acquainted with the moods of the ocean. Mrs. 
ALLINGHAM has only one drawing, a Cotfage at Freshwater, 
which is as charming as any of her copies of lowly models. 
Mr. E. Raprorp’s Une Crise might be supposed to be in 
rivalry with Mr. Sronr’s endless series of young folks’ 


| quarrels, but as it has less of the namby-pamby spirit, it is 


not likely to win as much popularity as the others, Mr. 


tinental buildings, which fortunately are represented frankly 
as they are seen. Jnnusbruck shows power of contrasting 
form : the Piazza Erbe, Verona, recalls one aspect of a scene 
that of late seems to be indispensable in exhibitions, and 
the pencil sketches in that city reveal the artist’s manner of 
working. The Rick Building, Pas de Calais, by Mr. LIONEL 
SMYTHE, is a vigorous drawing, and the odd way of working, 
if judged by an English standard, somehow seems 
to be unusually picturesque. Mr. E. K. Jounson’s large 
Early Morning in June is one of the pleasantest garden 
scenes that have been hung in the corner which 
appears to be assigned to that class of work. Mr. GLIn- 
Donr’s Schoolmaster is a hackneyed subject, for it represents 
only the want of appreciation which is common among 
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men of that class when pupils select them as subjects for 
portraiture ; but amidst so much that is intensely serious 
the drawing is a welcome sight. Mr. C. Grecory has 
found picturesque subjects in Ventimiglia, Chinon, &c. 

The drawings and studies by Mr. E. BURNE-JONES are 
well deserving of attention, for they are evidence of the 
care taken in the elaboration of a design. before it is 
painted. Mr. F. J. Surexps’s studies are not unworthy of | 
comparison with them. Mr. J. H. E. HENSHALL has a very | 
large drawing of the scene in “ Adam Bede” just before the 
life-long parting takes place in the condemned cell. The 
treatment in black and white is appropriate. 

The screens contain as usual many drawings on a small 
scale. ‘hose by the late J. D. Watson have an almost | 
pathetic interest, for they are examples of the work of an 
excellent artist whose merits were not sufficiently esteemed 
by the public. 


HAMMERSMITH TOWN HALL COMPETITION 
A ste following conditions for the competition for the pro- | 

posed town hall in Hammersmith, W., have been 
approved by the vestry. 

I, It is proposed by the vestry to erect the town hall on the 
site shown by the accompanying plan. 

2. The vestry have appointed an assessor (Mr. W, Emerson), 
who is an architect, to assist them in their decision. 

3. The designs of the competitors must be exhibited by 
plans, elevations and sections, to the scale of 8 feet to one inch. 
They must be shown by :—A plan of each floor. A front and 
back elevation. At least two sections. One exterior per- 
‘spective, the nearest corner to the point of sight being set up 
to the scale of 8 feet to an inch. The elevations are to be line 
‘drawings only, with no etching or shading, excepting in windows 
or other openings, and drawn in Indian ink, shadows in open- 
ings also in Indian ink. 

4. The foregoing drawings are to be made on sheets of plain 
white paper, and mounted on plain unframed strainers, not 
more than 32 inches by 25 inches, but the perspective may be 
on a smaller strainer to suit the drawing. 

5. The building should be of fireproof construction, at any 
rate as regards the floors, and warming, ventilating and lighting 
by gas and electricity must be provided. 

6. In considering the designs, the greatest weight will be 
given first to superiority of arrangement, second to economy 
and third to architectural effect. It is not wished to spend 
more than about 25,000/. 

7. No drawings, photographs, or communications descrip- 
tive of or relating to their designs shall be: sent or made by any 
of the competitors, either directly or indirectly, to any member 
of the vestry’s building: committee, or official in connection 
with the vestry, or the assessor, nor shall any canvassing take 
place. 

8. No design shall bear any motto or device, or other 
distinguishing mark, but each must be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope, with the name and address of the author 
enclosed; and each design and envelope will be numbered by 
the vestry clerk on its delivery at the vestry hall, and the 
envelope will not be opened until the decision has been made. 

9. The designs are to be addressed to the vestry clerk, and 
delivered at the expense of the competitors at the vestry hall, 
Hammersmith, on the first day of February, 1894, before six 
o’clock in the evening. 

10. Each competitor, provided he comply with the con- 
ditions prescribed, shall be paid the sum of 30 guineas. The 
author of the selected design will be employed on the usual 
terms to carry out the work, but the vestry reserve to them- 
selves the right to have the design modified if necessary. 

11. Should the carrying out of the work be deferred for a 
period of one year from the time of the selection of the design, 
the successful competitor shall be paid the sum of 150/., which 
sum shall be merged into the usual professional charge when 
the building is completed. 

List of accommodation to be provided as far as possible. 
The following superficial areas are approximate only :—On the 
ground-floor the whole of the offices for the conduct of public 
business should be provided if possible, but should it be 
necessary to place some of the rooms on the basement or other 
floor, there should be direct and easy access to them from the 
department to which they belong. 1, Porters’ and messengers’ 
rooms. 2. General waiting-room. 3. Vestry department, as 
follows :—Vestry clerk’s office about 225 superficial feet, 
general clerk’s office 400, chief clerk and new streets clerk 300, 
accountant’s office 250, strong-room 36. 4. Churchwardens 
and overseers’ department :—Chief clerk’s office about 180 super- 
ficial feet, general clerk’s office 400, room for rate collectors 
300, strong-room 36. 5. Surveyor’s department :—Surveyor’s 
office about 300 superficial feet, surveyor’s office (general) 270, 
drawing-office 4co, plan room 120, strong-room 36. 6. Medical ' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| men’s and ladies’ hat and cloak-room and lavatories. 


| should be distinct from those to the public offices. 


officer of health’s department :—Medical officer’s private-room 
about 225 superficial feet, clerk’s office 225, sanitary inspector’s 
office 4co, strong-room 36. Sufficient hat and cloak-room, 
lavatory and w.c. accommodation should be provided for the 
above departments. 

On the first floor should be provided:—The hall, to 
accommodate, if possible, about 8co or 900 persons. Gentle- 
Also a 


| council chamber, to accommodate 120, and also attendants. 


Press and public in gallery. Deputation-room about 200 super- 
ficial feet. Hat and cloak-room and lavatories in connection 
with council chamber. The large and small halls to be in 


| compliance with the London County Council’s regulations for 


theatres and places of public resort, as made on February 9, 
1892. The entrances and exits to and from the public hall 
In addition 
are required three extra rooms for committees :—One large 
about 500 superficial feet, one large 300, one small 250. 
Retiring-rooms, separate from those for the official rooms. 
There should be at the top of the building, with lifts thereto 
and cooking appliances, sufficiently large kitchen accommoda- 


| tion, with sculleries, &c., for dinners or banquets, and service 


to the hall. 

On the basement floor provision is required for :—Heating, 
coal, gas-meter room about 150 superficial feet, cement testing- 
room -J00, gas testing-room. 225, strong-room (fireproof) 45, 
ditto 45, ditto 45, officers’ mess-room 200. 

Caretaker’s and hall porter’s. rooms:—No. 3 bedrooms 
about 150 to 200, dining-room 140, kitchen and scullery. Each 
competitor must submit an estimate of the cost, giving the 
cubic contents of the design, and the rate per foot on which 
the estimate is calculated. Also the extra cost of heating and 
ventilating. Each design must be accompanied by a descrip- 
tion of the arrangements provided and the accommodation 
supplied and the materials to be used. 


JAPANESE ARTISTS. 


T appears from an article in one of the journals of Yokohama. 
that there are in the Japanese capital three or four artists 
in oils of such calibre that they would make their mark even in 
direct competition with. foreign painters, but so little does the 
public appreciate their efforts that they are barely able to earn 
enough to exist.’ “Pictures of merit fail to find purchasers, or 
they bring little to’ the painter, the greater part of the price 
going into the pockets of the middle-men. Thus, though the 
condition of; the literary class has somewhat improved since 
feudal times, painters were never before in such evil plight. 
Years must pass before Japanese. artists in oils can find a 
market abroad, and they. cannot hope to find one at home until 
the conditions of Japanese life are radically changed, for the 
Japanese picture, the scroll, is perfectly suited to the style of 
habitation, while the oil-painting is wholly incongruous with 
the interior decoration and furniture of Japanese residences. 
The people seem to attach value only to the masterpieces of 
bygone eras, and to be persuaded that the modern artist pro- — 
duces nothing worth buying. The experts in other arts seem to 
be more fortunate. The best carvers and workers in lacquer 
find in art schools and museums emoluments greater than any 
they had in former days, and the foreign market affords them 
almost unlimited opportunities. After all, however, one of the 
strongest points of the Japanese artist is his willingness to work 
for remuneration that would ‘be utterly despised by Europeans 
or Americans of corresponding skill. So soon as he begins to 
insist upon higher rates of reward, the conditions of competition 
will be much more favourable for him. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the annual meeting of the Northern Society, the 
president, Mr. Joseph Morton, delivered an address. 

He said :—I note that the President of the Institute, in his 
opening address, states that “architects have been sometimes 
reproached with incapacity because they fail to attain an ideal 
which the public chooses to establish,” and because they have 
“not created a new style of architecture.” Now, as we exist in 
a great measure by the approbation and support of the public, 
it is obvious that for business reasons we are obliged in some 
measure to consider its criticism. But though this proposition 
may hold good in a limited sense, we must not forget also that 
there is criticism.and criticism. It is not for us to submit 
meekly. and blindly to the dictation of vulgar and captious 
censorship. It is not to be denied that an advanced knowledge 
of our art has ever been restricted toa comparatively small portion 
of the community. In deferring to public criticism we must there- 
fore be satisfied that the counsel given is just, and the product ofa 
cultivated mind competent toinstruct. Thearchitectshouldnever 
lose sight of the dignity of his calling, or of the aspirations 
which arouse in him’the desire to devote himself to noble 
works. It is for him to remember that, while no man should 
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be above the help of criticism, the latter must proceed from the : 
well-informed who have mastered something more than a feeble | 


smattering of the art of architecture, and who are qualified to 


judge of excellences, to point out shortcomings or suggest im- | 
provements. In modern times one style after the other has | 
passed into vogue, and like everything which is the result of | 
ephemeral fashion has after a while been almost, if not alto- | 


gether, discarded without leaving any deep or lasting impression 
on the national architecture. It is admitted that the exclusive 
study of any one style is apt to result in mere servile imitation, 
which is so injurious to art. Therefore, it is the mind drawing 
its inspiration from every source which is the best capable of 


producing through the process of its crucible great and original | 
results. The true mark of progress in the present day is that, | 


generally speaking, we are students and patrons of all styles, 


and this practical freedom, together with the requirements and | 


inventions of the age is perceptibly changing the expression of 
our architecture, and giving it, so to speak, a kaleidoscopic variety 
and a character of its own. The present age has been prolific 


in scientific and mechanical inventions applicable to building, | 


and the architect has to spend much time in investigations and 


painstaking inquiries in order to be able to adopt, or reject, and | 
to avoid depending altogether on the opinion of others. This | 


is especially so in sanitary fittings and appliances, special 


means of lighting, of which we shall hear later om various | 
methods of ventilation and heating and materials of construc- | 


tion in external and internal decoration and so forth. We are 


informed that a Bill for the legal registration of architects has | 
again been introduced into Parliament, and that the Institute | 


has again lodged a petition against the measure. Much may, 


of course, be said both for and against the question, but the | 


statement that “by adopting a Registration Bill we are sacrific- 
ing our independence and are dragged into the vortex of legis- 
lation ” is deserving of serious consideration. It is a dangerous 
thing to experiment with State legislation unless the urgent 
necessity for it be demonstrated and the utility be evident ; 
and it must be borne in mind also that the demand for registra- 
tion has not been forced upon us by the general public, and 

“that it has not originated from our most prominent architects. 
The axiom of “Quieta non movere” is not without its sug- 
gestive bearing on this subject. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to say a few words with regard 
to the changed conditions of labour in these times in connection 
with the various tradesmen entrusted with the execution of our 
designs. The subject, though not a new one, is deserving of 


some consideration. We are told that the mutual feeling of | 


confidence and interest which formerly existed between em- 


ployer and workmen has in a great measure disappeared, and | 


that some of the regulations of the trades’ unions have a ten- 
dency to bring down the best workmen to the standard of the 
‘average, and to grind them down to a dead level. The subject 


naturally bristles with difficulties, and I am aware that in | 


treading on this ground my feet are striking the treacherous 


surface of labour and capital problems, and skirting dangerously | 


the pitfalls of an intricate and as yet imperfectly grasped 
system of social and political economy. I think, however, it 
may be acknowledged that the causes I have alluded to, com- 
bined with the decline of the apprenticeship system, have 
resulted in increasing the difficulties of architects as well as 
Contractors in the execution of satisfactory workmanship. The 
rapid improvement in machinery, together with the fact that 
some employers are unwilling to take apprentices, may have 


had some influence in changing these conditions. It was | 
stated at one of our meetings last session by a much re- | 


Spected tradesman connected with one of the more decora- 


tive branches of the building trade that he was one of the few, | 


if not the only employer in his particular trade, in this 


city who took apprentices. It has also been alleged that | 


trades’ unions set their faces against apprenticeships to a 


large extent, and that in many cases the men feel that where | 
apprentices are taken, they (the men) teach them for the benefit | 
of the employers, so that they enable the youths to enter into | 


an unfair competition. It is expected by many that technical 
education will be the compensating medium for some of the 
changes or defects mentioned. It must be allowed, however, 
that no trade can be properly learned out of the workshop ; 
although the men will certainly understand better the instruc- 
tion given in the workshop if they have had the benefit of a 
theoretical foundation before proceeding to practice. It is 


useless to expect the technical school to entirely replace the | 
apprenticeship system, but having laid the foundation before | 


entering the workshop the technical education of the artisan 
may go on contemporaneously with the workshop employment. 


Many workmen of excellent practical skill, work entirely by | 


rule of thumb, and their efforts would assuredly prove more 
successful if guided by the enlightenment and precision of 
scientific knowledge. Thus technical education may be the 
means of exalting labour and of enabling capable workmen to 
taise themselves to a higher standard by the acquisition of a 
more perfect knowledge of the art of building in all its details 
in relation to architecture. 


Another question which may claim our consideration is 
that of the disfigurement of our streets and buildings with 
| advertisements, sky signs, sign boards and bill-posting of all 
kinds. The evil, insignificant at one period, has now attained 
serious proportions, and threatens, by a rapid multiplication 
of these unsightly devices of trade, to destroy the sober archi- 
tectural charms of our towns. Familiar as you all must be 
with the energy of what may not inappropriately be called the 
| advertising fiend, his greed for new territories to conquer, his 
contempt for the beautiful—so strong that he espies in the 
most noble monuments but so many spaces to be utilised for 
his vandalistic purposes—his usurpation even of the air and 
light of day, I need not dwell too long on his misdeeds. That 
he requires restriction, if not repression, will not, however, be 
| disputed. It is a matter of congratulation, therefore, that the 
Newcastle Corporation intend to limit, in some measure, an 
| abuse which has outgrown toleration. 

Although it is well known to most of our members that we 
are in alliance with the Royal Institute of British Architects, it 
may not perhaps be so well known that the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham have recently been allotted to 
the charge of the Northern Architectural Association, whilst the 
counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, formerly in our 
province, have been assigned to the Manchester Association. 
I am glad to see that the majority of the gentlemen connected 
with the Institute in the two counties in our province are 
members of the association. There are, however, four fellows 
and six associates that are not so, but these we hope to induce 
to join us. It may be well to mention that the presidents of 
the six allied societies that have the greatest number of sub- 
scribing members of the Institute are to have a seat on the 
| Council, and if we can persuade the ten gentlemen alluded to 
| to join our association (or some of them) there seems to be 
no reason why our association should not have an additional 
link with the Institute in this way. 

With a view of still further increasing and sustaining our 
influence, your committee hope to arrange a conference of 
architects and students in Sunderland early next year, and to 
lay before the meeting the rules, library catalogue, syllabus of 
lectures, visits to buildings and other advantages in connection 
with the association, with the hope of inducing more architects 
and students in that district to connect themselves with us. We 
have now existed as an association for thirty-five years, and the 
roll in our last annual report stood as follows :—Members, 31 ; 
associates, 42; students, 22—total, 95. It now stands :— 
Members, 33; associates, 44; students, 29—total, 1o6—an 
| increase of 11 in six months. We need (and hope to obtain) a 
much larger number of students, in order to be able to arrange 
| for the services of a special professor of architecture in con- 
| nection with the Durham College of Science. The various 
competitions for prizes to which the students are invited are also 
an important feature in architectural education, and ought to 
have their better attention. The committee as usual are offering 
every inducement to students to compete in connection with 
measured drawings, sketches, and for drawings required in the 
institute examinations. Owing to various unavoidable circum- 
stances the students of the Sketching Club have not had the 
| opportunity of maintaining their usual activity during the 
| summer months. I trust, however, that they will make use of 
this room for study and essays during the winter session as 
frequently as they did last year, and that they will also. attend 
the lectures on the evenings more especially set apart for the 
members. It is known to all that since last session, through 
| the resignation of Mr. Rich, we have lost the services of a 
| valuable honorary secretary who, during the many years he 
| held the office, spared neither time nor trouble to promote the 
best interests of the Association, and I have no doubt that 
much of its success is due to his exertions. Notwithstanding 
| his resignation, we still have the benefit of Mr. Rich’s assist- 

ance as one of the committee, and I have pleasure in stating 
that Mr. Plummer, since entering on his duties as Mr. Rich’s 
successor, has fully proved his fitness for the post, and I trust 
that the Association will have the benefit of his assistance for 
many years. 


TESSERA. 
Classic in England. 

T is absurd to urge against the Classic styles that they are 
not indigenous to these islands, for we have surely as 
much right to import our architecture as anything else. What 
were man’s faculties of adaptation and assimilation given him 
| for, if he is to rest satisfied with what springs spontaneously 
beneath his feet, and may not enrich himself with materials 
created by superior art-nations and times? The heart and 
imagination of man, of which architecture is the material 
exponent and interpreter, have affinity with all things—with 
the extant product of ancient art, as well as with the spectacle 
of external nature ; and, by acquaintance with the relics of 
| other times and -nations, have become enlarged and elevated 
and refined. What is more reasonable than for the subject of 
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such influences, whose mind may have outgrown a native style 
of architecture, to find the development of an ancient or foreign 
germ more congenial to his taste, and choose it as a medium 
more fitted to convey the acquired refinements and elegancies 
of the age, to give utterance to its loftiest poetry and breathe 
its innermost life? By its development in the schools of Italy, 
it has already proved itself capable, in right hands, of meeting 
every requirement, civil and domestic, of modern life. In that 
country the three modes of applying the orders struck out by 
the great Roman, Venetian and Florentine architects present us 
with artistic phases of Classic architecture applicable to every 
variety of horizontal and vertical section, and for every grade 
of building—from the warehouse to the mint, from the cottage 
of the peasant to the palace of the sovereign. They will apply 
to buildings which are one great undivided hall or interior from 
end to end, from top to bottom, and are equally applicable to 
one the most minutely divided—facts which are not contra- 
dicted by any of the samples of Italian architecture in this 
country ; and there is no instance of failure in true fitness or 
beauty but what may be traced to causes for which the style is 
not answerable. If a pilastered wall, or colonnade, or columnar 
window will apply to the purpose of a bank, a corn exchange, 
a music or guildhall, a revenue building, or offices for mercan- 
tile and commercial uses—if they will form and decorate with 
the utmost artistic beauty the features required by utility, and 
call for no sacrifice of convenience—what can be urged against 
the style? What more can be asked from it? What more 
could any style or elements do for us? 


Bashenov the Architect. 


While Catharine II. was anxious to secure the services of 
James Wyatt, in consequence of the celebrity he had obtained 
by the Pantheon, Russia possessed a native architect who, 
had he been as warmly seconded by imperial favour as his 
genius merited, would have left behind him monuments of 
architectural magnificence surpassing almost everything of the 
kind produced within the few last centuries.. This was Vassil 
Ivanovitch Bashenov, who died in 1799. Catharine, indeed, 
was not insensible to his talents, and while he enjoyed her 
patronage, of which court intrigue afterwards deprived him, 
was employed by her to make a design for restoring, or rather 
rebuilding, the Kremlin. The foundations for the new structure 
were actually laid, but the works were shortly after stopped, for 
either the Empress intended this scheme only as a feint to 
divert the attention of Europe from her military projects, or 
else she feared that even her resources might prove inadequate 
to so colossal an undertaking. Colossal it would certainly have 
been, for the model alone, which is still preserved in the 
armoury at Moscow, cost 30,000 roubles. 


Wollaston and Davy. 


The strong points of Wollaston’s character were precision 
and rare acuteness in observation, patience and caution in 
deduction, and habitual devotion of his time and energies to 
scientific pursuits. His foibles were an excess of caution and 
a certain microscopic turn of mind which, though it sometimes 
rewarded him with valuable discoveries, consumed his time in 
occupations of mechanical ingenuity, and prevented him from 
grappling with almost any of the great theories of his day. An 
exception, yet one which illustrates his character, may be found 
in the fact that he had all but anticipated Dalton in his dis- 
covery of the multiple combination of salts, whilst, with his 
characteristic sense of justice, he disclaimed all participation 
in the merit. While Davy was delighting crowded audiences 
with his eloquence, his discoveries and their wonderful results, 
Wollaston was pursuing his solitary experiments on a scale so 
small that scarcely three persons could witness them at. once. 
While Davy was firing his potassium with ice and making 
mimic volcanoes heave by the oxidation of his new metals, 
Wollaston was extracting, by minute analyses, from the re- 
fractory and unoxidisable ores of platinum, substances previously 
undetected, which neither by their quantity nor their characters 
could ever interest any but aman of science. While Davy was 
charging his prodigious battery of 2,000 pairs (a homage to his 
genius, provided by his numerous admirers), Wollaston was 
proving, after his fashion, how similar effects could be produced 
by the very same agency on a smallscale ; and with no greater 
apparatus than a shred of zinc, a few drops of acid, and an old 
thimble he would gratify his friends by exhibiting the mimic glow 
of an almost microscopic wire of platinum. Davy seemed born to 
believe ; Wollaston to doubt. Davy was a poet ; Wollaston 
a mathematician, or, at least, capable of becoming a great one. 
Davy announced his discoveries in fiery haste and presented 
all their consequences and corollaries as a free gift to mankind ; 
Wollaston’ (estimating more truly the rarity of the inventive 
faculty) hoarded every observation, turned it over and over, 
polished it, rendered it exact beyond the reach of criticism and 
then deliberately laid it before the world. He had the coldness 
and the accuracy of Cavendish, but he wanted the spur of his 
genius and the wide grasp of his apprehension. Among other 
legitimate results of discovery, Wollaston was not unwilling to | 


claim for his own the material profits which such researches. 
sometimes, though rarely, yield ; whilst Davy spurned every 
possible attribution of an interested motive. Davy never made 
a shilling in his life, save as an author or a lecturer (except as 
paid assistant to Dr. Beddoes) ; Wollaston realised a fortune 
by his art of working platinum. Davy was admired by 
thousands both at home and abroad; Wollaston was little 
known except toa small circle who could appreciate the re- 
sources of a mind rarely opened in confidence to anyone, and 
of which the world was only partially informed. Wollaston 
was born in 1766 and died in December 1828. The composure 
of his end rivalled that of Black and Cavendish. His disorder 
was one of the brain. When he had lost the power of speech, 
his attendants remarked aloud that he appeared unconscious. 
Making a sign for a pencil and paper, he wrote down a column 
of figures, added them up correctly, and expired. 


An Etrurian Festival. 


Among the most remarkable of the paintings in Etruriam 
tombs which have survived are those in the Grotto deb 
Trichnio, forming part of the ruined city of Tarquinia. In 
the picture in the middle wall are three couches, each contain- 
ing a man and a woman, and in front of two of these are tables 
covered with vases, while in front of the other is a large vessel, 
out of which wine is poured into smaller vessels, to be handed 
round to the guests. There is a sort of buffet at the side filled 
with tazze and vessels of various forms, The richness and 
beauty of the party-coloured coverings of the tables and of the 
couches are remarkable, as well as the. splendid festal dresses 
of the guests, and their crowns of ivy and olive. An attendant 
richly dressed plays on the flute, while a naked boy serves the 
tables, having in one hand a small vase, and in the other an 
instrument with which he is studicusly sprinkling the meals. 
with salt or some other condiment. The guests are turning 
towards each other in various attitudes and with lively gestures, 
and seem much more occupied with the pleasures of society 
than with those of the table. But the feast is already begun, 
for one of the ladies is in the act of eating an egg, while the 
gentleman next her is emptying a tazza to her health. The 
ladies are adorned with rich necklaces and bracelefs. Oint- 
ments and perfumes also, so essential to the luxurious habits of 
the ancients, are not wanting to this banquet. The clatter of 
the dishes and the smell of the meats have attracted to the 
feast a tame cat, a partridge and a cock, which are assiduously 
picking up the crumbs of good things. Above the couches. 
hang crowns or chaplets, with which the guests at the end of 
the entertainment used to adorn their heads, necks and arms, 
when they took their luxurious siesta, or further indulged in 
the pleasures of the goblet. The feast being concluded, the 
dance commences. The ballet consists of eight persons, and 
the musicians are two, a player on the lyre and one on the 
double. flute, but even they take a part in the dance. The 
prima danzatrice moves her hands as if she had castanets,, 
while the last.holds a wreath of ivy, with which most of them 
are crowned. They are all handsomely buskined, and accom- 
pany the dance with a lively movement of the head and arms, 
which reminded me of the tarantala.. The dresses of these 
dancers are of the most splendid material, embroidered with 
minute stars and adorned with party-coloured garnitures : their 
necks are ornamented with costly collars, their ears with 
pendants and their arms with bracelets. The youths are 
divided from the dancing girls by olive and myrtle trees 
covered with chaplets, in the branches of which are perched 
various birds, while hares, wolves, deer and other animals are 
jumping up to the stems, or gambolling below in evident 
enjoyment of the feast. The vase placed on the ground is 
filled with wine, to be drunk by the dancers in honour of 
Bacchus. 

Acoustic Figures. 


Though it has been affirmed that Galileo strewed sand or 
light substances upon the sounding-boards of musical instru- 
ments, Chladni deserves the entire credit of rendering this an 
exact method of ascertaining the nodal lines or points of rest 
in bodies vibrating in a stable or permanent manner. He first 
applied it to plates round, square, or of different figures, sup- 
ported horizontally and caused to vibrate by applying a violin 
bow to their edges. Dust or fine sand strewed or sifted 
uniformly over such a plate, arranges itself in a variety of 
beautiful figures, being tilted from the greater part of the sur- 
face, and heaped up on those parts which are at rest in conse- 
quence of the vibratory motion of adjacent parts taking place 
simultaneously in opposite directions, just as the nodal points 


| of a string vibrating harmonically are without motion on the 


same account. The number and variety of figures thus pro- 
ducible in the same plate is very great, and corresponds, as 
Chladni clearly saw, to different simple harmonical vibrations 
of the elastic plate, being accompanied by their appropriate 
notes, or by the superposition of several such modes of vibra- 
tion, and of the corresponding sounds. The tract published by 
him in 1787 entitled “Entdeckungen iiber die Theorie des 
Klanges,” contains numerous figures of these appearances, 
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which, more recently, Savart found the means of preserving by 
transferring them to sheets of gummed paper. There are few | 
experiments in physics of a more striking character, or which 
so plainly reveal minute and complex motions so small and so 
rapid as to be difficultly appreciated otherwise. Faraday and 
Wheatstone pursued the same inquiry experimentally, and the | 
latter satisfactorily deduced the figures of Chladni’s square 
plates from the mechanical superposition of simple modes of 
vibration which are symmetrical and isochronous. By so doing | 
he succeeded better than the mathematicians, whose results on 
this subject have been very little practical, Chladni was the | 
first to make experiments on the vibrations of bodies whose 
elasticity varies in different directions. Thus he cut plates out 
of different kinds of wood, and found the nodal curves un- 
symmetrical in different directions depending on the course of 
the fibres. The experiments were naturally afterwards em- | 
ployed to illustrate the theory of ellipsoidal waves on the 
undulatory hypothesis of optics. 


The Chemistry of Steel. 

Malleable iron is converted into steel by adding carbon to 
it, to a smaller extent, however, than it occurs in cast-iron. 
Only the purest iron reduced from its native oxides is employed 
for this purpose, and the process is called cementation. Bars 
of this iron are placed in alternate layers with charcoal powder | 
fn iron boxes, and the whole exposed to a high red-heat for 
forty or fifty hours. At the end of that period the iron, without | 
having undergone fusion, is found to have combined with about | 
one and a half per cent. of carbon and to have lost its fibrous 
texture, having become hard and close-grained. The carbon 
has thoroughly penetrated the iron, being probably transferred | 
from particle to particle by the alternate formation and decom- 
position of a carbide. The surface of the bars is rough and | 
blistered, and this form is known as blister steel. For its finer | 
applications, the bars of steel are welded together under the 
tilting-hammer, which gives the steel greater uniformity of | 
composition and texture, and for the finest cutting instruments | 
it is melted, cast into ingots and afterwards forged, and it is 
then called cast-steel. Since steel is intermediate between 
cast and wrought-iron, it would seem obvious that it might 
be formed by taking away a portion instead of the 
whole of the carbon from cast-iron, But in the first | 
place, it is not easy to withdraw exactly the right 
proportion, and in the next place, unless the other im- 
purities, such as the phosphorus and sulphur, are removed (as 
is done in the puddling process), the steel is of a very inferior | 
quality. These difficulties have, however, been overcome in a | 
great measure by Sir Henry Bessemer. His process consists in 
pouring melted cast-iron into large crucibles, and forcing a 
blast of air through it under high pressure from a pipe entering 
at the bottom of the crucible or converter. The carbon is 
rapidly burnt off with evolution of intense heat, and the flame, 
changing its appearance as the process continues, gives an 
indication of the time when the conversion is complete. One | 
of the latest applications of the spectroscope has been in the 
examination of this flame in order to determine with precision 
when the proper point has been reached. The current of air 
is then stopped, a certain quantity of very pure cast-iron known 
to contain manganese is added, and the metal then poured into 
moulds. For this process only those varieties of cast-iron 
«hich contain little or no sulphur and phosphorus are used, 
and the product is a very fair quality of steel, much cheaper 
than other kinds, and extensively used for boiler-plates, rails, 
axles. Iron is often superficially converted into steel by the | 
process of case hardening. The finished articles are enclosed | 
in a box with powdered charcoal (preferably animal charcoal), 
and heated to redness for two or three hours. The “ cementa- 
tion ” does not proceed far, but the layer of steel gives increased 
hardness and durability. The different parts of a gun-lock, for 
instance, are thus treated. 


Inigo Jones and Stonehenge. 

Having finished the Banqueting-house at Whitehall, Inigo 
Jones turned his mind to the elucidation of the origin of 
Stonehenge, and the account of his exertions on this subject, as | 
related by hisrelative Webb, and published in 1655 in his “ Stone- 
henge Restored,” is clear and uncontradicted. It is stated that | 
this discourse being left imperfect at Jones’s death, Mr. Webb, 
at the desire of Harvey, Selden and others, perfected and 
published it at London in 1655, folio, under the title of 
“Stonehenge Restored,” and prefixed to it a portrait of Jones, 
etched by Hollar from Vandyke. Webb does not assign the 
whole merit of Stonehenge to Jones in his dedication to the 
Earl of Pembroke, as some writers have asserted, but to the 
favourers of antiquity he says, “ This discourse of Stonehenge | 
is moulded off and cast into a rude form from some few 
undigested notes of the late judicious architect, the Vitruvius 
of his age.” Jones yo doubt illustrated the designs which he | 
made of Stonehenge as it is, and Stonehenge as it appeared to | 
his imagination, by copious notes, for the loss of which, as well | 
as for many other and more important documents, we may 
thank the Civil War and take what Webb has been able to | 
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preserve of the ideas of his illustrious kinsman, whom he 
quotes as follows :—“ Among the ancient monuments of archi- 
tecture found here, I deemed none more worthy the searching 
after than this of Stonehenge, not only in regard of the founders 
thereof, the time when built, the work itself, but also the rarity 
of its inventions, being different in form from all I had seen 
before, likewise of as beautiful proportions, as elegant in order 
and as stately in aspect as any. King James, in his progress in 
1620, being at Wilton, and discoursing of this antiquity, I was 
sent for by William, then Earl of Pembroke, and received 
there His Majesty’s commands to produce out of mine own 
practice in architecture and experience in antiquities abroad 
what possibly I could discover in the Stonehenge.” Some 
have supposed that Earl William was the earliest patron of 
Jones, and paid his expenses while in Italy. That noble’s son, 
Philip, was a bitter enemy of the architect. In the Harleian 
library was a copy of “ Stonehenge” which formerly belonged 
to his lordship, and the margins of which were filled with 
remarks, not on the work, but on the author or anything else. 
There are memoranda, jokes, witticisms, and abuse on several 
persons, particularly on Cromwell and his daughters, and on 
Inigo, whom his iordship calls Iniquity Jones, and says he had 
16,000/. a year for keeping the king’s houses in repair. This 
might be exaggerated, but a little supplies the want mentioned 
of any record of the rewards bestowed on so great a man. It 


| is observable that the earl, who does not spare reflections on 


his architect, never objects to his having been maintained in 
Italy by Earl William. Nor does Webb, in his preface to the 
“ Stonehenge,” though he speaks of Inigo being in Italy, say a 
word of any patron that sent him thither. Earl Philip’s resent- 
ment to Jones was probably occasioned by some disagreement 
while the latter was employed at Wilton ; yet Webb dedicated 
“ Stonehenge Restored by Jenes” to this nobleman. 


Murillo as a Painter. 
Murillo was not only a naturalist, but biassed throughout 
by that spirit of localism and preference for his own particular 
province which forms the second nature of the true Spaniard. 


| Andalusia, cheerful as its sun, and Seville, the city of Astarte 


and Figaro, are stamped on all his works ; the hierarchy of 
heaven is anthropomorphised into a Betican form; the type 
of his Virgin, lovely indeed, that Jews may buy and infidels 
adore, is the still existing maiden of Triana; his apostles and 
saints are her still existing parents ; nor could any one glance 


| at his masterpieces in the Seville convent of Capuchins without 


seeing in the cicerone monk where the artist looked for a 
model, and how true the copy. The unchanged originals of his 
pauper groups, full of fierce, eager, southern life, still swarm in 
like manner about every church door on the Guadalquivir, and 
them we shun as much as we seek their portraits ; his refining 
pencil has made them, as Cervantes did honest Sancho, 
company for duchesses. In a word, nature was his guide ; all 
that the Creator made was good in his eyes,.and he feasted on 


| pulpy, throbbing, living realities, rather than the dry bones of 


the dead and gone ; his mingling of ordinary humanity with the 
supernatural, the haughty with the humble, wealth with poverty, 
health with sickness, beauty with ugliness, heightened effect by 
contrast and fixed faith in spectators; the truth of every 
accessory, all, to the utter contempt of geographical and 
chronological proprieties, being local in colour, form and sub- 
stance, confirmed the belief of dogmas to which they were 
associated. The masses chimed in with transcripts wherein 
they and their nature and daily life were faithfully mirroted. 
The fleshes of Murillo are said by Spaniards, sanguinary even in 
their metaphors, to be painted “con leche y sangre,” with milk and 
blood—we should have preferred roses—as none ever drew better 
those fairest productions of nature and fit offerings to the 
purest of virgins. He was fond of heightening tender tones by 
the contrast of brown veils, sunburnt and tawny men, and their 
toasted and bronzed hides. These he realised with a local 
brown, a “negro de hueso,” or colour prepared by himself from the 
burnt bones of the o//a, and it is made to this day by the artists 
of Seville. Nor was he afraid of white linen near his tender 
fleshes, knowing that they would stand the perilous juxta- 
position. For his drawings, which are very rare, he worked 
with the reed pen, tinting them with liquorice instead of bistre. 
In painting he used the finest materials, and especially ultra- 


| marines. His rich yellows and delicate peach-blossom pinks 


are peculiar, and often were introduced instead of whites, to 
give nearness. His shadows are rather lessened light and 
sobered colour than black incorporations. Thrown by him 
they seem real, mutable, accidental and aerial, and as passing 
between the eye and object. His cast of draperies was purely 
Spanish ; he excelled in portrait whenever he attempted it, but 
living far from courts, religious subjects were more in demand, 
He often repeated himself, and simply because, employed by 
the public, he rarely produced a picture without many wishing 
to have a duplicate. The enormous number of his works were 
the fruits of a long and industrious life neither broken by travel- 


| ling, nor frittered away by the vanities of courts and ambition. 


He devoted himself with single-heartedness to nature, and she 
has rewarded her true disciple with immortality. 
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such influences, whose mind may have outgrown a native style 
of architecture, to find the development of an ancient or foreign 
germ more congenial to his taste, and choose it as a medium 
more fitted to convey the acquired refinements and elegancies 
of the age, to give utterance to its loftiest poetry and breathe 
its innermost life? By its development in the schools of Italy, 
it has already proved itself capable, in right hands, of meeting 
every requirement, civil and domestic, of modern life. In that 
country the three modes of applying the orders struck out by 
the great Roman, Venetian and Florentine architects present us 
with artistic phases of Classic architecture applicable to every 
variety of horizontal and vertical section, and for every grade 
of building—from the warehouse to the mint, from the cottage 
of the peasant to the palace of the sovereign. They will apply 
to buildings which are one great undivided hall or interior from 
end to end, from top to bottom, and are equally applicable to 
one the most minutely divided—facts which are not contra- 
dicted by any of the samples of Italian architecture in this 
country ; and there is no instance of failure in true fitness or 
beauty but what may be traced to causes for which the style is 
not answerable. If a pilastered wall, or colonnade, or columnar 
window will apply to the purpose of a bank, a corn exchange, 
a music or guildhall, a revenue building, or offices for mercan- 
tile and commercial uses—if they will form and decorate with 
the utmost artistic beauty the features required by utility, and 
call for no sacrifice of convenience—what can be urged against 
the style? What more can be asked from it? What more 
could any style or elements do for us ? 


Bashenov the Architect. 


While Catharine II. was anxious to secure the services of 
James Wyatt, in consequence of the celebrity he had obtained 
by the Pantheon, Russia possessed a native architect who, 
had he been as warmly seconded by imperial favour as his 
genius merited, would have left behind him monuments of 
architectural magnificence surpassing almost everything of the 
kind produced within the few last centuries. This was Vassil 
Ivanovitch Bashenov, who died in 1799. Catharine, indeed, 
was not insensible to his talents, and while he enjoyed her 
patronage, of which court intrigue afterwards deprived him, 
was employed by her to make a design for restoring, or rather 
rebuilding, the Kremlin. The foundations for the new structure 
were actually laid, but the works were shortly after stopped, for 
either the Empress intended this scheme only as a feint to 
divert the attention of Europe from her military projects, or 
else she feared that even her resources might prove inadequate 
to so colossal an undertaking. Colossal it would certainly have 
been, for the model alone, which is still preserved in the 
armoury at Moscow, cost 30,000 roubles. 


Wollaston and Davy. 


The strong points of Wollaston’s character were precision 
and rare acuteness in observation, patience and caution in 
deduction, and habitual devotion of his time and energies to 
scientific pursuits. His foibles were an excess of caution and 
a certain microscopic turn of mind which, though it sometimes 
rewarded him with valuable discoveries, consumed his time in 
occupations of mechanical ingenuity, and prevented him from 
grappling with almost any of the great theories of his day. An 
exception, yet one which illustrates his character, may be found 
in the fact that he had all but anticipated Dalton in his dis- 
covery of the multiple combination of salts, whilst, with his 
characteristic sense of justice, he disclaimed all participation 
in the merit. While Davy was delighting crowded audiences 
with his eloquence, his discoveries and their wonderful results, 
Wollaston was pursuing his solitary experiments on a scale so 
small that scarcely three persons could witness them at once. 
While Davy was firing his potassium with ice and making 
mimic volcanoes heave by the oxidation of his new metals, 
Wollaston was extracting, by minute analyses, from the re- 
fractory and unoxidisable ores of platinum, substances previously 
undetected, which neither by their quantity nor their characters 
could ever interest any but aman of science. While Davy was 


charging his prodigious battery of 2,000 pairs (a homage to his | 


genius, provided by his numerous admirers), Wollaston was 
proving, after his fashion, how similar effects could be produced 
by the very same agency on a smallscale ; and with no greater 
apparatus than a shred of zinc, a few drops of acid, and an old 
thimble he would gratify his friends by exhibiting the mimic glow 
of an almost microscopic wire of platinum. Davy seemed born to 
believe ; Wollaston to doubt. Davy was a poet ; Wollaston 
a mathematician, or, at least, capable of becoming a great one. 
Davy announced his discoveries in fiery haste and presented 
all their consequences and corollaries as a free gift to mankind ; 
Wollaston’ (estimating more truly the rarity of the inventive 
faculty) hoarded every observation, turned it over and over, 
polished it, rendered it exact beyond the reach of criticism and 
then deliberately laid it before the world. He had the coldness 
and the accuracy of Cavendish, but he wanted the spur of his 
genius and the wide grasp of his apprehension. Among other 
legitimate results of discovery, Wollaston was not unwilling to | 


claim for his own the material profits which such researches 
sometimes, though rarely, yield ; whilst Davy spurned every 
possible attribution of an interested motive. Davy never made 
a shilling in his life, save as an author or a lecturer (except as 
paid assistant to Dr. Beddoes) ; Wollaston realised a fortune 
by his art of working platinum. Davy was admired by 
thousands both at home and abroad; Wollaston was little 
known except to a small circle who could appreciate the re- 
sources of a mind rarely opened in confidence to anyone, and 
of which the world was only partially informed. Wollaston 
was born in 1766 and died in December 1828. The composure 
of his end rivalled that of Black and Cavendish. His disorder 
was one of the brain. When he had lost the power of speech, 
his attendants remarked aloud that he appeared unconscious, 
Making a sign for a pencil and paper, he wrote down a column 
of figures, added them up correctly, and expired. 


An Etrurian Festival. 


Among the most remarkable of the paintings in Etruriam 
tombs which have survived are those in the Grotto deb 
Trichnio, forming part of the ruined city of Tarquinia. In 
the picture in the middle wall are three couches, each contain- 
ing a man and a woman, and in front of two of these are tables 
covered with vases, while in front of the other is a large vessel, 
out of which wine is poured into smaller vessels, to be handed 
round to the guests. There is a sort of buffet at the side filled 
with tazze and vessels of various forms, The richness and 
beauty of the party-coloured coverings of the tables and of the 
couches are remarkable, as well as the. splendid festal dresses 
of the guests, and their crowns of ivy and olive. An attendant 
richly dressed plays on the flute, while a naked boy serves the 
tables, having in one hand a small vase, and in the other an 
instrument with which he is studiously sprinkling the meals. 
with salt or some other condiment. The guests are turning 
towards each other in various attitudes and with lively gestures, 
and seem much more occupied with the pleasures of society 
than with those of the table. But the feast is already begun, 
for one of the ladies is in the act of eating an egg, while the 
gentleman next her is emptying a tazza to her health. The 
ladies are adorned with rich necklaces and bracelets. Oint- 
ments and perfumes also, so essential to the luxurious habits of 
the ancients, are not wanting to this banquet. The clatter of 
the dishes and the smell of the meats have attracted to the 
feast a tame cat, a partridge and a cock, which are assiduously 
picking up the crumbs of good things. Above the couches. 
hang crowns or chaplets, with which the guests at the end of 
the entertainment used to adorn their heads, necks and arms, 
when they took their luxurious siesta, or further indulged in 
the pleasures of the goblet. The feast being concluded, the 
dance commences. The ballet consists of eight persons, and 
the musicians are two, a player on the lyre and one on the 
double. flute, but even they take a part in the dance. The 
prima danzatrice moves her hands as if she had castanets,, 
while the last holds a wreath of ivy, with which most of them 
are crowned. They are all handsomely buskined, and accom- 
pany the dance with a lively movement of the head and arms, 
which reminded me of the tarantala.. The dresses of these 
dancers are of the most splendid material, embroidered with 
minute stars and adorned with party-coloured garnitures: their 
necks are ornamented with costly collars, their ears with 
pendants and their arms with bracelets. The youths are: 
divided from the dancing girls by olive and myrtle trees 
covered with chaplets, in the branches of which are perched 
various birds, while hares, wolves, deer and other animals are 
jumping up to the stems, or gambolling below in evident 
enjoyment of the feast. The vase placed on the ground is 
filled with wine, to be drunk by the dancers in honour of 
Bacchus. 

Acoustic Figures. 


Though it has been affirmed that Galileo strewed sand or 


| light substances upon the sounding-boards of musical instru- 


ments, Chladni deserves the entire credit of rendering this an 
exact method of ascertaining the nodal lines or points of rest 
in bodies vibrating in a stable or permanent manner. He first 
applied it to plates round, square, or of different figures, sup- 
ported horizontally and caused to vibrate by applying a violin 
bow to their edges. Dust or fine sand strewed or sifted 
uniformly over such a plate, arranges itself in a variety of 
beautiful figures, being tilted from the greater part of the sur- 
face, and heaped up on those parts which are at rest in conse- 
quence of the vibratory motion of adjacent parts taking place 


| simultaneously in opposite directions, just as the nodal points 


of a string vibrating harmonically are without motion on the 
same account. The number and variety of figures thus pro- 
ducible in the same plate is very great, and corresponds, as 
Chladni clearly saw, to different simple harmonical vibrations 
of the elastic plate, being accompanied by their appropriate 
notes, or by the superposition of several such modes of vibra- 
tion, and of the corresponding sounds. The tract published by 
him in 1787 entitled “Entdeckungen iiber die Theorie des 
Klanges,” contains numerous figures of these appearances, 
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which, more recently, Savart found the means of preserving by 
transferring them to sheets of gummed paper. There are few 
experiments in physics of a more striking character, or which 
so plainly reveal minute and complex motions so small and so 
rapid as to be difficultly appreciated otherwise. Faraday and 
Wheatstone pursued the same inquiry experimentally, and the 
latter satisfactorily deduced the figures of Chladni’s square 
plates from the mechanical superposition of simple modes of 
vibration which are symmetrical and isochronous. By so doing 
he succeeded better than the mathematicians, whose results on | 
this subject have been very little practical. Chladni was the | 
first to make experiments on the vibrations of bodies whose | 
elasticity varies in different directions. Thus he cut plates out 

of different kinds of wood, and found the nodal curves un- | 
symmetrical in different directions depending on the course of 

the fibres. The experiments were naturally afterwards em- | 
ployed to illustrate the theory of ellipsoidal waves on the | 
undulatory hypothesis of optics. 


The Chemistry of Steel. 

Malleable iron is converted into steel by adding carbon to 
it, to a smaller extent, however, than it occurs in cast-iron. 
Only the purest iron reduced from its native oxides is employed | 
for this purpose, and the process is called cementation. Bars | 
of this iron are placed in alternate layers with charcoal powder | 
fn iron boxes, and the whole exposed to a high red-heat for | 
forty or fifty hours. At the end of that period the iron, without 
having undergone fusion, is found to have combined with about | 
one and a half per cent. of carbon and to have lost its fibrous 
texture, having become hard and close-grained. The carbon 
has thoroughly penetrated the iron, being probably transferred 
from particle to particle by the alternate formation and decom- 
position of a carbide. The surface of the bars is rough and 
blistered, and this form is known as blister steel. For its finer | 
applications, the bars of steel are welded together under the | 
tilting-hammer, which gives the steel greater uniformity of | 
composition and texture, and for the finest cutting instruments 
it is melted, cast into ingots and afterwards forged, and it is 
then called cast-steel. Since steel is intermediate between 
cast and wrought-iron, it would seem obvious that it might 
be formed by taking away a portion instead of the 
whole of the carbon from cast-iron, But in the first | 
place, it is not easy to wi:hdraw exactly the right 
proportion, and in the next place, unless the other, im- 
purities, such as the phosphorus and sulphur, are removed (as | 
is done in the puddling process), the steel is of a very inferior 
quality. These difficulties have, however, been overcome in a 
great measure by Sir Henry Bessemer. His process consists in 


pouring melted cast-iron into large crucibles, and forcing a 
blast of air through it under high pressure froma pipe entering 
at the bottom of the crucible or converter. The carbon is 
rapidly burnt off with evolution of intense heat, and the flame, 
changing its appearance as the process continues, gives an | 
indication of the time when the conversion is complete. One | 
of the latest applications of the spectroscope has been in the 
examination of this flame in order to determine with precision 
when the proper point has been reached. The current of air 
is then stopped, a certain quantity of very pure cast-iron known 
to contain manganese is added, and the metal then poured into 
moulds. For this process only those varieties of cast-iron 
avhich contain little or no sulphur and phosphorus are used, | 
and the product is a very fair quality of steel, much cheaper | 
than other kinds, and extensively used for boiler-plates, rails, 
axles. Iron is often superficially converted into steel by the 
process of case hardening. The finished articles are enclosed | 
in a box with powdered charcoal (preferably animal charcoal), | 
and heated to redness for two or three hours. The “cementa- | 
tion” does not proceed far, but the layer of steel gives increased 
hardness and durability. The different parts of a gun-lock, for 
instance, are thus treated. 


Inigo Jones and Stonehenge. 

Having finished the Banqueting-house at Whitehall, Inigo 
Jones turned his mind to the elucidation of the origin of | 
Stonehenge, and the account of his exertions on this subject, as 
related by hisrelative Webb, and published in 1655 in his “ Stone- 
henge Restored,” is clear and uncontradicted. It is stated that 
this discourse being left imperfect at Jones’s death, Mr. Webb, 
at the desire of Harvey, Selden and _ others, perfected and 
published it at London in 1655, folio, under the title of 
“Stonehenge Restored,” and prefixed to it a portrait of Jones, 
etched by Hollar from Vandyke. Webb does not assign the 
whole merit of Stonehenge to Jones in his dedication to the 
Earl of Pembroke, as some writers have asserted, but to the 
favourers of antiquity he says, “ This discourse of Stonehenge 
is moulded off and cast into a rude form from some few 
undigested notes of the late judicious architect, the Vitruvius 
of his age.” Jones no doubt illustrated the designs which he 
made of Stonehenge as it is, and Stonehenge as it appeared to 
his imagination, by copious notes, for the loss of which, as well | 
as for many other and more important documents, we may | 
thank the Civil War ,and take what Webb has been able to 
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preserve of the ideas of his illustrious kinsman, whom he 


| quotes as follows :—“ Among the ancient monuments of archi- 


tecture found here, I deemed none more worthy the searching 
after than this of Stonehenge, not only in regard of the founders 
thereof, the time when built, the work itself, but also the rarity 
of its inventions, being different in form from all I had seen 
before, likewise of as beautiful proportions, as elegant in order 
and as stately in aspect as any. King James, in his progress in 


| 1620, being at Wilton, and discoursing of this antiquity, I was 


sent for by William, then Earl of Pembroke, and received 
there His Majesty’s commands to produce out of mine own 
practice in architecture and experience in antiquities abroad 
what possibly I could discover in the Stonehenge.” Some 
have supposed that Earl William was the earliest patron of 
Jones, and paid his expenses while in Italy. That noble’s son, 
Philip, was a bitter enemy of the architect. In the Harleian 
library was a copy of “Stonehenge” which formerly belonged 
to his lordship, and the margins of which were filled with 


_ remarks, not on the work, but on the author or anything else. 


There are memoranda, jokes, witticisms, and abuse on several 
persons, particularly on Cromwell and his daughters, and on 
Inigo, whom his iordship calls Iniquity Jones, and says he had 
16,000/. a year for keeping the king’s houses in repair. This 
might be exaggerated, but a little supplies the want mentioned 
of any record of the rewards bestowed on so great a man. It 
is observable that the earl, who does not spare reflections on 
his architect, never objects to his having been maintained in 
Italy by Earl William. Nor does Webb, in his preface to the 
“ Stonehenge,” though he speaks of Inigo being in Italy, say a 
word of any patron that sent him thither. Earl Philip’s resent- 
ment to Jones was probably occasioned by some disagreement 
while the latter was employed at Wilton ; yet Webb dedicated 
“ Stonehenge Restored by Jenes ” to this nobleman. 


Murillo as a Painter. 
Murillo was not only a naturalist, but biassed throughout 
by that spirit of localism and preference for his own particular 
province which forms the second nature of the true Spaniard. 


| Andalusia, cheerful as its sun, and Seville, the city of Astarte 


and Figaro, are stamped on all his works ; the hierarchy of 
heaven is anthropomorphised into a Betican form; the type 
of his Virgin, lovely indeed, that Jews may buy and infidels 
adore, is the still existing maiden of Triana; his apostles and 
saints are her still existing parents ; nor could any one glance 
at his masterpieces in the Seville convent of Capuchins without 
seeing in the cicerone monk where the artist looked for a 
model, and how true the copy. The unchanged originals of his 
pauper groups, full of fierce, eager, southern life, still swarm in 
like manner about every church door on the Guadalquivir, and 
them we shun as much as we seek their portraits ; his refining 
pencil has made them, as Cervantes did honest Sancho, 
company for duchesses. In a word, nature was his guide ; all 
that the Creator made was good in his eyes,.and he feasted on 
pulpy, throbbing, living realities, rather than the dry bones of 
the dead and gone ; his mingling of ordinary humanity with the 
supernatural, the haughty with the humble, wealth with poverty, 
health with sickness, beauty with ugliness, heightened effect by 
contrast and fixed faith in spectators; the truth of every 
accessory, all, to the utter contempt of geographical and 
chronological proprieties, being local in colour, form and sub- 
stance, confirmed the belief of dogmas to which they were 
associated. The masses chimed in with transcripts wherein 
they and their nature and daily life were faithfully mirroted. 
The fleshes of Murillo are said by Spaniards, sanguinary even in 
their metaphors, to be painted “con leche y sangre,” with milk and 
blood—we should have preferred roses—as none ever drew better 
those fairest productions of nature and fit offerings to the 
purest of virgins. He was fond of heightening tender tones by 


| the contrast of brown veils, sunburnt and tawny men, and their 


toasted and bronzed hides. These he realised with a local 
brown, a “negro de hueso,” or colour prepared by himself from the 
burnt bones of the o//a, and it is made to this day by the artists 
of Seville. Nor was he afraid of white linen near his tender 
fleshes, knowing that they would stand the perilous juxta- 


| position. For his drawings, which are very rare, he worked 


with the reed pen, tinting them with liquorice instead of bistre. 
In painting he used the finest materials, and especially ultra- 
marines. His rich yellows and delicate peach-blossom pinks 
are peculiar, and oiten were introduced instead of whites, to 
give nearness. His shadows are rather lessened light and 
sobered colour than black incorporations. Thrown by him 
they seem real, mutable, accidental and aerial, and as passing 
between the eye and object. His cast of draperies was purely 
Spanish ; he excelled in portrait whenever he attempted it, but 
living far from courts, religious subjects were more in demand. 
He often repeated himself, and simply because, employed by 
the public, he rarely produced a picture without many wishing 
to have a duplicate. The enormous number of his works were 
the fruits of a long and industrious life neither broken by travel- 
ling, nor frittered away by the vanities of courts and ambition. 
He devoted himself with single-heartedness to nature, and she 
has rewarded her true disciple with immortality. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tue election of a city architect took place in Dublin on 
Monday. » Ten local :candidates had sent in applications, 
viz. Messrs. J. F. BEARDWooD, R. Cou.son, J. K. FREEMAN, 
C. J: M‘Cartay, Lea: M‘DonneELt, Aas M‘GLoucHLN, 
E. H. Morris, C. Orr, M. Ticur, W. C. WILson. 
Mr. Coutson and Mr. Orr did not attend. As the other 
candidates were all considered eligible, the voting took 
place by ballot. There were three trials. In the end Mr. 
M‘Cartny obtained thirty votes and was declared elected. 
Mr. M‘DonneELL came next with twenty-eight votes. 


Tue following memorandum by the Council of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland was adopted 
at a meeting held November 30, and had been forwarded to 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin :—‘“ The Council recognises with 


satisfaction the desire of the Municipal Council of Dublin | 


to appoint an architect of experience and ability to fill the 
office of city architect. As the relations which must exist 
‘ between the city architect and. practising architects in 
Dublin will be of an intimate character, and the adminis- 
‘tration’ of his Office’ materially affects their practice and 
‘influences the progress of improvement in the city, the 
. Council express a hope that the qualifications which the 
_members of the Corporation will deem essential in a 
candidate will be at least the following:—That he be 
a member of one of the Institutes of Architects or their 
allied societies, the qualification 
being that he shall be an architect of 


good repute, 


who has been engaged as a principal for at least three | of the costs of transfer and conveyance. 


successive years in the practice of civil architecture, and 
shall have acquired a degree of eminence in his profession 
for his executed works, or who shall have been for at 


least five years the responsible conductor of an extensive | 


practice.” 


THERE are many people who are desirous to dispense 
with a contractor when about to build, but we do not 
counsel architects to abet them in that sort of economy. 
A case of the kind was the subject of an action last week in 
the Arbroath Debts Court. A manufacturer wished to 
erect a factory in Friockheim, and an architect in that 
foreign- sounding place agreed “to do the architectural 
work” at 24 per cent. on the cost of the structure. The 
architect said it was understood that the contracts were to 
be entered into in the Scottish manner, but the defendant 
believed in the principle of every man being his own con- 
tractor. Thearchitect not only did not demur, but he acted 
as foreman. When the building was completed he claimed 
24 per.cent. on 1,000/., which he supposed was the outlay, 
besides 20/. for superintendence. The defendant said the 
building cost only 639/.,, and that there should be no claim 
for superintendence, as it was to be included among the 
duties for wnich a percentage was allowed. Architects are 
not highly prized along the east coast of Scotland. The 
sheriff who tried the case held that both parties were in 
error when stating the cost of the works, and his lordeap 
put the amount at 8507. On that sum he ae 2} per 
cent. The ee he valued at 157. 155., instead 
of 20/. The claim of 50/, after allowing for sums paid, 
was therefore reduced to 35 guineas, and it was suggested 
that a further sum of 6 guineas could be claimed. On the 
whole, the architect has not gained much by the absence of 
a contractor, and he will do well for the future to avoid 
acting as foreman, which the sheriff says is “work which in 
no way belongs to the profession of an architect.” 
Imaginative gentlemen who are disposed to hanker -for 
performing the part of the ancient master of works will also 
find it prudent to take a lesson from the Friockheim case. 


next year, which is to be illustrative of the history, progress 


and life of that city from the earliest times to about the | 
The objects repre- | 


middle of the nineteenth century. 
sented will comprise portraits, 


views, plans, caricatures, 
models, books and other 


publications, charters, deeds, 
communion-p'ate, tokens, machinery, furniture, jewellery, 
costume, arms, &c.—in fact, whatever may help us to 
realise the life of the Western city during a long period. 


for such membership | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Glasgow in many ways held an unique position. It was in 
relation not only with the wild tribes of the North, but as 
soon as commerce became a factor, with others in more 
distant regions that gave less promise of coming under the 
influences that stand for civilisation. ‘The’ historic. muse 
may have more to do with Edinburgh, but the forthcoming 
exhibition should demonstrate that the rival city possessed 
interests that were no less important. The Glasgow traders 
and bailies were probably better men than the courtiérs 
and hangers-on of Holyrood, and to the archeologist are 
quite as good subjects of study. The “Old Glasgow ” 
exhibition ought to be one of the most attractive of its 
class, and all who possess relics relating to the city will do 
well to enter into communication with the acting secretary, 
Mr. Ropert WALKER, at the Institute of Fine Arts, who 
represents an influential committee. 


BIRMINGHAM can claim no great antiquity. Unlike 
the Metropolis and many of the old towns, there is no house 
property belonging to the corporation which was not pur- 
chased out of the rates. In a little time there will bea 
change. A Mr. HoLinsworts, who possesses three free- 
hold houses in Digbeth, which are valued at 4,600/., has 
offered them as a gift to the city. As he is adverse to the 
principle of private ownership, he takes the opportunity of 
the expiration of one of the leases to make a gift of the 
property, believing it to be the duty of individuals to sacri- 
fice all they can spare for the benefit of the commonweal. 
The only consideration he asks is that he may be relieved 
The Mayor and 
council are only too glad to facilitate the process incidental 
to change of ownership. 


THE sixteen sets of plans which were sent for the work- 
house hospital, Sunderland, have been examined by Mr. 
BRIGHTMAN Binyon. He has reported. that all of them 
are carefully worked out. Mr. Brnyon recommended that 
the premiums should be awarded as follows, viz. :—1st 
premium to No. 10, 2nd to No. 3, and 3rd to No. 6, and 
the proposal was adopted by the committee. Mr. JosEPH 
SHIELDS, of Fawcett, Sunderland, has accordingly obtained 


| the prize of 50/7, Messrs. ELtison & Son, of Liverpool, 


the 35/. prize, and Messrs. Botton & Fox, of Dewsbury,, 
the prize of 157, A design by Mr. J. ELtTrRincHam, of 
Sunderland, was highly commended. 


A COUPLE of years ago we described the condition of 
the roof of the old church of St. Nicholas, Arundel. It 
was invaded by a species of beetle that fed on the timbers, 
and every expedient that was tried for the destruction of 
the pests had the effect of increasing their numbers and 
voracity. At length it was decided that the whole roofing 
of the nave must be removed. The work has been 
accomplished at a cost of about 1,100/.. English oak was 
used, and it is to be hoped it will repel all attacks if the 
beetle should again appear. The work was carried out by 


Mr. BurrReELL, of Arundel, from designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Gro. H. FELLowes PRYNNE, of 
Westminster. 


AN inquiry was held in Birmingham, on Wednesday, by 
Mr. F. H. TuLiocn, one of the Local Government Board 
inspectors, concerning the applications by the -city council 
for authority to borrow 48,750/. for the erection of the 
technical school, 25,0o00/. for the extension of the City 
Lunatic Asylum, 6,ooo/. for the provision of stables and 


| other buildings at Holliday Street Wharf, 4,875/. for the 
| construction of a storm-water conduit, and 470/. towards the: 
| cost of widening the bridge over the river Cole at Stechford.. 

ARRANGEMENTS are in progress for holding an exhi- | 
bition in Glasgow during July, August and September of | 


The financial condition of the city was explained by the 
treasurer. Theestimated population is 488,000. Theassessable 
value of the borough rate 2,079,5172., but the Council, under 
the Public Health Act can borrow twice that sum if necessary,, 
or 4.159,034/. The amount of loans already raised on. 
municipal accountamounts to 283,136/., and on improvement 
account 953,229/, or in all 1,236, 365% If the sums pro- 
vided for repayment are credited to the city, the balance 
available for new borrowing is no less than 3,238,568¢. 
There was no opposition raised before the inspector. 
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_and dark red tiles of local make. 
: Davis, of Reading, the architect being Mr. Geo. W. WEpp, 
Market Place Chambers, Reading. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LONG LIBRARY: ALTHORP PARK, NORTHAMPTON. 


BISCUIT FACTORY, READING. 


HIS building is in course of erection in South Street, 
Reading, adjoining the Baths, the whole of the pro- 

perty having been purchased for a new factory by MEapy 
& Co., Limited. The first portion now building has a 
frontage of 72 feet by 150 feet, and is carefully planned 
(after visits of inspection to various buildings used for the 
manufacture of biscuits) to meet all modern requirements 
suitable for the production of biscuits of every kind. The 
various departments are connected by elevators for the 
rapid conveyance of goods, &c. Travelling ovens are on 
the ground floor, and the Scotch, French and other hand- 
ovens form a separate department. The machinery and 
various machines will be of the most approved kind, and 
arranged, supplied and fitted up by Mr. D. THomson, of 
Edinburgh. The building is faced with local red bricks 
The contractor is Mr. J. 


OLD TIMBER HOUSE, (CIRCA 1450), CHEESEHILL STREET, 


WINCHESTER. 

“* HE street in which this house stands is a very ancient 

one, older indeed than the two partly Norman 
churches of St. Peter and St. John, about a hundred yards 
apart on the opposite side, as is proved by their east-end 
walls being built to its curve. ‘Of the name Cheesehill,” 
says Mr. Lucas, “I have heard two derivations—one from 
A.-S. ceosul, a beach, and another in the name given to the 
spot at which the cheese fairs were formerly held. Yet it 
seems to me that the steep slope beside a stream in a 
grazing country might get its name rather from crsaz//e (Old 
Fr.), shears, as it is where the sheep on the downs would 
be driven for shearing.” 
_ The house is supposed to have been the rectory of 
St. Peter’s:Church. There is a wealth of old oak in its 
floors and walls ; the best detail, however, is in the barge- 
boards, which are of ordinary design, but in which the 
proportion of depth and projection in the cusping is 
admirable.. It is a pity that an execrable repair to the one 
most distant is still unaltered, although it was pointed out 
to the present owners more than a year ago. 


ZWINGER PALACE, DRESDEN. 


ARCHITECTURE AND ADVERTISEMENTS.* 


HEN I had accepted the invitation to address you, and 

the sense of the honour done me had given way to 

a perception of the responsibility I had undertaken, I naturally 
fell to thinking of the character of the assembly that it was to 
be my privilege to address. I reflected that not for years nor 
for decades only, but for generation after generation, there had 
been heard within these walls discourses from eminent persons 
directed to the encouragement of the arts, manufactures and 
commerce of the country, and it occurred to me that I should 
be possibly the first to break this long tradition, to come for- 
ward boldly to plead not for production, but for the restraint of 
production ; not for the development of industry, but for setting 
limits to certain morbid growths ; net for creation, but for pre- 
vention. I consoled myself, however, by the thought that I 
should at least be faithful to the spirit which animated the 
founders of your institution. For the Society of Arts would no 
longer fulfil the objects with which it was established if it did 
not aim directly and persistently at improving the conditions of 
life for the people of Iingland. We have to change our methods 
if we desire to be faithful to the original ideal. And the pro- 
ceedings of your society, which have been a mirror of the 
industrial and artistic life of the nation for more than a century, | 
will continue to reflect the tendencies of contemporary life only 
by taking note of the dangers which menace as well as the 


positive arts which adorn civilisation. 

If we transport ourselves —calling historic imagination to 
our aid—to the time when an earlier race of members of your 
corporation entered into possession of this beautiful fabric, we 
can realise that in those days, happier in some respects, less 


* A paper by Mr. Richardson Evans, read before the Society of | 
Arts on Wednesday, November 29, 1893. 


happy in others, the problem was wholly to enlarge the supply 
of what was beautiful or comely. The ordinary architecture of 
the last century possibly left much to be desired. And as we 
know to our cost, there was a sad want of sensibility to the 
charms of the older work and a stalwart contempt for what, in 
these days, we should consider picturesque effect in domestic 
buildings. Comfort was studied to the neglect of grace. 
Speaking as I do in a district which commemorates by its very 
name the fame of. the two brothers who played so prominent a 
part in reconciling beauty of form with rigid regard for homely 
utility, I ought perhaps to hesitate about accusing their age of 
any conscious tolerance of ungainliness. Many of the public 
edifices of the time attest a striving after the fanciful, although 
to our eyes the result did not always respond to the excellence 
of the intention. But if we confess, as I fear we must, that 
there were periods in which grace was little sought and 
seldom found, there was a redeeming absence of deliberate 
disfigurement. A street might consist of long rows of 
uniform brick houses, in which the only thought of 
the designer was to arrange for windows that would admit 
the light, and doors that would allow free exit and entry. If 
any one chooses to object to the monotony of aspect thus 
produced, few are sufficiently admirers of Harley Street or 
Gower Street to contradict with any emphasis. But the 
absence of style was more than atoned for by the absence of all 
that could jar or wound. Charm may have been lacking, but 
there was a propriety, a congruity, a repose—nay, a dignity 
which might well be classed as a form of the picturesque. 
Even now, after all that the modern improver has done to give 
an aspect of newness with polished granite pillars for the porch 
and garish flower-boxes for the window-sills, there is, to many 
eyes, something thoroughly refreshing in the dingy vistas of 
this type of thoroughfare. No one will question the grace of 
much of the detail, the fineness of the work done in wood, the 
union of strength and lightness in the ironwork. I say nothing 
of interiors, for my subject is concerned only with the objects 
which strike the eye of the wayfarer. Whether we take London 
in the reign of Edward III., or of Elizabeth, or of Queen 
Anne, it was unquestionably a place in which there was 
little to distress the most sensitive sight. Again, let me 
explain that I am speaking of the experiences of the eye 
alone. The pedestrian who values a good pavement, 
the sanitarian who appreciates fresh air and cleanliness, the 
philanthropist whom the spectacle of human wretchedness 
afflicts, may well prefer his own time to those that have gone 
before. But in spite of occasional squalor, of the meanness of 
many of the dwellings of the citizens—of the noisome atmo- 
sphere, of the narrow ways and the abounding mud—in spite of 
all these things, town, as our forefathers, including perhaps our 
grandfathers, knew it, was a place in which one could have 
pleasure in walking the daily round. Most reasonably, then, 
did those who in the last century felt the promptings of public 
spirit devote themselves exclusively to the multiplication of 
objects which ministered to the convenience of the community, 
or were in themselves stately or beautiful. Those who wanted 
then to improve a public, prospect—as the phrase went—built 
a church with a Classic portico or erected a statue on a well- 
proportioned base. It is possible to cavil at the taste displayed 
in many of these contributions to the embellishment, of the 
Metropolis, but enlarging our retrospect, and taking our public 
edifices as a whole, from the Tower or Westminster Abbey to 
Somerset House or the British Museum, they form a glorious 
bequest from generations that have passed away. 

Are we proving ourselves worthy of the inheritance to 
which we have succeeded? Are we faithful trustees of the 
relics that have been left to us by our ancestors, and that we 
are bound in honour to hand on to posterity? A journey on 
foot, in any direction whatever, from the Bank of England or 
any other centre, east or west or central, will supply the 
melancholy and humiliating answer. Would Dr. Johnson, if he 
were with us still, dream of inviting his friends to take a walk 
down Fleet Street? Would Charles Lamb protest that there 
was no such scenery anywhere as could be had without leaving 
town? Would Robert Herrick, hurrying up from his pleasant 
Devonshire parish, vow that now at last he could live again, 
since he was back in London? Need I attempt here to draw 
a picture of what greets the eye, say, in that part of Holborn 
which lies between Tottenham Court Road and, Holborn 
Viaduct ? or to present a verbal photograph of the panorama of 
placards which surround that most beautiful of churches, 
St. Mary-le-Strand ? Have any members of the Society of Arts 
been lately to Tower Hill? If they have, they will not ask to 
be reminded of what they saw. If they have not, far be it from 
me to counsel them to purchase so dearly experience of what 
crimes can be committed in the name of trade. 

I confine myself—for the sake of practical illustration—in 
detail to a survey of the Thames Embankment. There the 
process of creeping disfigurement can be watched almost 
from day to day, and its effect studied by reference to 
what remains of the original beauty. We all of us, as rate- 
payers, have excellent reason to know that it cost some millions 
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of public money to create that superb avenue ; for superb it is, 
in the majestic sweep of its spaces and inthe massive grace of 
the chiselled granite that forms the rampart. Yet, much as we 
must praise the completed work, we must not refuse to confess 
that there was loss as well as gain. The river banks, a genera- 
tion since, were unquestionably picturesque. The fleets of lazy 
barges moored in the stream or floating sluggishly with the 
tide, the motley host of minor craft, made the water thorough- 
fare, as seen from any of the bridges, a sight full of suggestion 
and beauty. At high tide there was the broad sheet of water, 
at low the shelving mud banks, features not lovely in themselves 
and undoubtedly malodorous ; but, as part of the scene, full of 
artistic merit. Then there were the bridges themselves, the 
spectator, let us hope, being so placed as to have ‘in the fore- 
ground that masterpiece of bridge building which commemorates 
the most glorious event of English history. Forming part of the 
same group would be Somerset House, descending in its imposing 
terraces to the water’s edge, while as background would be the 
mighty dome of St. Paul’s and the countless spires and roof 
ridges of the City. As to the buildings by the river’s edge, I 
am not afraid to take up my parable in their praise. The two 
shot towers were and remain—to my eyes—objects as stately 
and, in their way, as fine as any minaret on the Golden Horn 
or campanile on the Grand Canal. Then there were the 
wharfs with their huge mills and granaries and stores, and all 
the miscellaneous relics of shanties black with time, sheds that 
tiled roofs made gracious, decrepit old houses, edifices more 
modern, but not offensive, simply because they served appro- 
priately a distinctly useful end. Add to all the infinite muta- 
tions of sky which our climate, with fickle prodigality, gives 
us; whether the rolling mist and brooding smoke clouds, or 
the ungenial clearness of the east wind, and we need not 
wonder that the master painters of Great Britain have found in 
the Thames, above bridge and below, constant subjects for 
their most successful canvases. 

I am far from saying that the charm has wholly departed 
even now. But there has been change enough to impair, if not 
to destroy the grace: to mar the enjoyment of the whole, even 
if still much material for artistic contemplation of detail can be 
found by that happy class of seeker who can tolerate the 
vexations that come in the way of delight. 

I want, by your leave, to consider the character of these 
changes, and to discriminate between those that every man of 
sense, whatever his esthetic sensibilities may be, must accept 
as unavoidable and even praiseworthy, from those which are 
purely wanton and gratuitous—which disgrace civilisation 
instead of being the result of progress, and which not only 
call for the censure of all intelligent believers in the principle 
of public utility, but are susceptible of remedy. 

There is, to begin with, the construction of the Embank- 
ment itself—an undertaking which made a clean sweep of what 
I may venture to call the picturesque higgledy-piggledy on the 
Middlesex side, and substituted for it an imposing regularity. 
If the only thing to be considered were the desirability of 
providing for some elegant loiterer on one of the bridges a 
pleasing picture for sunrise or sunset, the decision would 
possibly be in favour of leaving things as they were before Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette waved his engineering wand over the scene. 
But, of course, pictorial interest is not the criterion. Cities 
exist to satisfy the everyday needs of the average population, 
not to nourish the dreams of the poet nor refresh the eyes of 
the landscape lover. Convenience, then, in the broad and 
common sense of the word, is the primary point to be con- 
sidered. There was urgent need of a new line for the traffic of 
the Metropolis : something was to be said for the view that the 
river which flows through the greatest city of the world ought 
to be flanked by massive and sumptuous edifices ; many, even 
those who thought that the stream as it was was fair enough, 
were forced to acknowledge that a promenade from which 
people could watch the water was needed to extend the range 
of general enjoyment; and public order, too, demanded the 
reconstruction of an area in which there was much that 
shocked the sanitarian and added to the anxieties of the 
magistrate. The construction of the Embankment, therefore, 
was good work, well done. 

I am conscious that in saying this I am delivering myself of 
a platitude. But a platitude is necessary occasionally as an 
answer to misrepresentation. Those whose feelings I share on 
the question of disfigurements in towns, and whose convictions 
I seek to express, are the constant mark for the pity and the 
jests of writers who have never devoted ten minutes serious 
thought to the subject, and who think that a superficial smart- 
ness will pass muster as a substitute for right reason. These 
easy-going sages affect to sneer at us, or pity us, or scold us as 
persons who do not accept industrial development, whose judg- 
ments are befogged by Medizval mists, who do not take note 
of the increase of population, and are hardly aware that steam 
power and locomotion are great facts of the present day. It 
would be very easy to answer these poor scribes according to 


their vivacity. But, as you perceive, I prefer to stick to sense 
and prose.’ 


No! We, of all men, are keenly alive to nineteenth-century 
conditions. We claim to understand them. We accept the 
world.and the tendencies which mould society. We appreciate, 
as our critics do not, the law of progress. We desire only to 
apply it logically and consistently ; to correct, in a word, an 
abuse which has grown up from one defect in the institutions 
under which we live—a defect which has caused already, and 
will, if uncorrected, cause ever-extending injury to the common 
weal. 

I return to the platitude. Cities do not exist for the sake of 
being picturesque. Facilities for manufactures, for commerce, 
for trade, for ease of traffic, efficiency of sanitation and police 
administration : these are the things that influence the plans of 
our municipal zdiles. But though cities do not exist for the 
sake of picturesque effect, picturesqueness may be, and ought to 
be, an incident of city life. The other utilities 1 have men- 
tioned may be reconciled to this utility ; and the arrangements 
made for securing scope for industry, safety for life and limb, 
and, generally speaking, physical convenience, should be con- 
sistent with and conditioned by arrangements for giving fair 
play to the tendencies which make for the comfort of the 
seeing eye. If this is a platitude, it is a platitude which as yet 
has never received recognition from members of the House of 
Commons, reformed or unreformed, from County Council 
aldermen, or the magnates of the City Corporation. When the 
Thames Embankment was made, care should have been taken 
to save from unnecessary disfigurement the scene of which it is 
a feature. No care has been taken. Everything has been left 
to chance, and chance means the caprice of the individual 
defacer. 

Presently I shall ask you to apportion responsibility. Here 
let me seek to portray, in sorrow rather than in anger, the 
result of official neglect and private competition in the sense- 
less effort to catch the eye. Nearly a generation has passed 
since the roadway and the newly-created building space adjoin- 
ing became an accomplished fact. Many of these places still 
remain areas which it would be a compliment to call a howling 
wilderness. It may be a matter for just complaint that those 
who had the letting of the sites were sc long in coming to terms 
with those who wanted them ; but that is a matter for business 
criticism. I may not enter into it here, and am willing to 
assume that all was done with a strict regard to the pecuniary 
interests of the public. But I do say that it showed a very 
grave insensibility to the principles of civilisation in any rational 
sense that the vacant sites have during all these years been 
allowed to remain, not merely as an eyesore, but as a nuisance 
to the neighbourhood. It surely would have been possible to 
have enclosed them with a decent paling, to have kept that decent 
paling in a decent condition and to have kept the land as a sort of 
field, which, pending the long-deferred signing of the leases, 
would have added to the health and comfort of the neighbour- 
hood. But all the intelligent enterprise of the eminent persons 
concerned appears to have spent itself in making a costly 
embankment. To spend a small sum yearly for the purpose of 
making the outlay remunerative, in promoting the ends which 
were supposed to justify it, seems never to have entered 
into the collective minds of these municipal worthies. Every 
building, as it successively rose from the waste, was allowed to 
add something positive to the aggressive meanness of the 
spectacle. The gable end of a new structure in one of the 
lateral streets, just because it was huge and ungainly, and by 
its obtrusive bulk thrust itself upon the eye of the pedestrian, 
was utilised by the occupant as a colossal tablet to announce to 
people half a mile away the nature of the business that was 
being prosecuted inside. No doubt each tenant would plead 
that he was only taking advantage of a temporary chance of 
advertising his business, but the net result is that the Thames 
valley in this region has become a permanent hoarding on a 
gigantic scale, without even any alleviating variety in the 
character of the inscriptions. 

Nor was there any relief or prospect of relief, as the struc- 
tures rose which were to form the permanent frontage. I am 
not one of those who seek to acquire a reputation for refined 
taste by sneering at the works of modern architects. I 
believe that contemporary builders are not inferior to their 
masters and forerunners, and I have no grievance against those 
who severally designed the works that the intelligent foreigner 
may study from Waterloo Bridge. But can anyone say, sur- 
veying the series as a whole, that it is worthy of the superb 
situation? Uniformity is not beauty ; but there is a degree of 
contempt for congruity that approaches deliberate unsight- 
liness. I donot think that it should have been left to pure 
chance whether a Queen Anne’s pile in red brick should over- 
top a Palladian facade in Portland stone, yet I own I should 
not murmur if each item in the architectural miscellany were 
left such as the designer intended it to be.  Irregularity and 
variety are, it must be considered, part and parcel of that sturdy 
individualism which is still associated with the type of the true 
Briton. But it is impossible to approve a system of aissez faire 
which allows the manager of a great hotel, built with a robust 
disregard for dignity of appearance, to crown his offence and 
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his establishment with an enormous board, which proclaims to 
thousands who do not care for the information the uses to 
which the building is applied; nor can anyone who dislikes 
strong language trust himself to speak in adequate terms of the 
decision of a very learned college, which adjoins Somerset 
House, to destroy, by the erection of an elevated laboratory, the 
exquisite perfection of a facade which is a national possession 
and ought to be an object of national pride and reverence. 

When the people who do these things are put on their 
defence, they generally fall back, by way of extenuating their 
own sins, on the colossal enormity of the Charing Cross railway- 
station and bridge. ‘“ What is the use,” they say, “of being 
nice about trifles, when this monstrous iniquity is allowed?” 
It is the old, old story. Because things are bad, it is not wrong 
to make them worse. Because there has been negligence 
once, close the door for ever on precaution. Let me not be 
misunderstood. It was absolutely necessary that there should 
be railway bridges over the Thames; and I for one do not 
think the one which we owe to the South-Eastern Railway at 
all a bad specimen ofits kind. It has strength and massiveness. 
There isno sham about it. It is what it pretends to be: a 
fine piece of engineering in ironwork. The Rialto is more 
romantic ; but a Rialto is not what London needs, and there is 
a homely grandeur about this viaduct of girders. Worcsworth, 
had he lived to see it, might have found as much to quicken 
his poetic sense in this constant procession of trains laden with 
their freight of men and women, full of human emotions 
and anxieties, as he did in the contemplation of the sleeping 
city from the old bridge of Westminster. Humanity 
has not ceased to be pathetic because it is _ often 
packed uncomfortably in third-class compartments, and has to 
make undignified haste to catch a train. Turner, who lived 
long enough to grasp the poetry of steam, would certainly have 
found much to paint in that never-ceasing picture of the 
panting, toiling locomotive monsters. I say, then, that Charing 
Cross railway-bridge does not necessarily or irretrievably spoil 
the picturesque, or jar upon the sentimental mood. Of the 
station itself we dare not speak with the same charity. Even 
had the architect tried to make it an ornament to the river-side, 
he would have been baffled by the intrinsic difficulties. But, 
as a matter of fact, he was not instructed to try, and it remains 
probably a unique sample of a mammoth shed—a thing without 
form and void. Something might even now be done to make 
the staring chasm a little less aggressive ; but in any Case, 
though the unwieldy bulk of the thing must more or less upset 
the balance of the prospect, there is an impressiveness about it 
which may almost reconcile us to the want of grace and 
harmony. One is sorry that it is there ; but there it is. We 
must accept its presence. 

But what we cannot and ought not to tolerate is the 
tension of the directors to make profit out of the wrong they 
have done. It is nothing short of a public scandal that they 
should use the walls—such as they are—for advertising 
stations, and that they should plaster their staring posters on 
that part of their bridge which spans the Embankment. We 
must put up with their ironwork ; it is outrageous to affront us 
with their bills. Yet I must check myself in the use of strong 
language ; for I fancy that at their Board meetings they some- 
times imitate Lord Clive, and stand aghast at their own 
moderation. Why, they might have let out the whole of the 
bridge to the pill-men and the soap-vendors, and thus pre- 
pared the way for special dividends to the shareholders. 
Nothing but the absence of a fertile spirit of invention has so 
far saved the Metropolis, for one has only to look around to see 
evidences that delicacy and public spirit impose no restraint. 

This brings me back to our melancholy itinerary of the 
Embankment. I forget how many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds have been spent in providing the gardens on it. Very 
beautiful they are, and great are the blessings they bestow 
upon the people. But to a very large extent the pleasure that 
has been placed at such enormous cost within reach of the 
many has been marred—nay, destroyed—by the—I know not 
what to call it—of those who have control of some buildings 
which, by an unhappy fate, are close to two of them. I speak 
of certain structures which the officials of the Underground 
Railway describe as their stations. I am not blind to the great 
service performed by the District Company. I sympathise 
with all my heart with the struggles which the management 
makes to render the traffic remunerative to the shareholders. 
I acknowledge the singular personal courtesy of all their 
employés, from the secretary to the humblest porter. But the 
goodness of heart displayed below the ground level only makes 
the more inexplicable the inhumanity perpetrated above. If the 
structures where tickets are sold, and through which passengers 
descend to Avernus, were merely grimy and shabby, no one would 
mind. It would be alarming news if there was an attempt to 
make them ornate. But why cover the walls with those de- 
plorable painted boards? Even as painted boards they are dis- 
reputable. They resemble the faded finery of mauve and 
emerald green and sky blue which one sometimes sees on an 
East End slattern. As advertisements they are absolutely use- 


pre- 


less. No one sees them unless he sees the station, and those 
who go in quest of it certainly do not need this dirty kaleido- 
scope to embitter their approach. The effect on the gardens is 
woeful. You look down the green vista, and the background is 
this panorama of combined dinginess and gaudiness. An order 
for their removal, which it would take Sir Edward Watkin only 
half a minute to dictate, and which would deprive the line of 
no custom, and, as I think, might bring it a good deal—for I 
fancy what repels me repels many others—would confer a 
greater degree of happiness on those who frequent the gardens 
at Charing Cross and at the Temple than the gift of thousands 
of pounds for the “ embellishment of the Metropolis” could have 
the smallest chance of conferring on any similar number of people. 

But the story of creeping defacement is still only half told. 
It is no use grumbling because the superb granite plinths are 
still without the sculptured groups which are needed to com- 
plete the design. But it surely is a superfluous feat of official 
indifference that little stumps of gas-pipe are still left sticking 
up in the centre of each. The railings and the gas-lamps are 
very beautiful pieces of metal work ; ought they to be used as 
stands and posts for notices, according to the discretion of the 
County Council crossing-sweepers ? 

These however are, comparatively speaking, bagatelles. 
The main charm of the promenade would, in a healthy condi- 
tion of things, be the view of the river in its devious course. 
But alas ! for the poor pilgrim who seeks the old delight. Some 
purveyor of advertising appliances bethought him that. if 
colossal gridirons could be erected on the roof-ridges, huge 
letters could be hung on them which would show against the 
sky ; and so trader after trader, thinking only of the chance of 
snatching a penny from his decent competitors, gave his orders, 
and lo, there was an end of the firmament and, as it seemed, of 
architecture. The County Council, to their very great credit, 
would not stand this. But it is a proof of the want of moral 
courage which dooms us to tke sorrows | speak of, that 
though the motive was unquestionably regard for the eye, 
no alderman nor councillor nerved himself to recom- 
mend prohibition on this ground. By a legal fiction the 
things have been forbidden, on the transparent pretext that, if 
they fell, they might hurt someone in the street below. And, 
as we have saddest reason to know, the frames that were already 
in possession of the sky were allowed some years of grace—or 
rather some years of hideousness. By a later Act an attempt 
was made to bring other elevated advertisements under the ban, 
but concessions had to be made which, as far as my obverva- 
tion goes, has rather stimulated the production of Gargantuan 
signboards. An epidemic has set in on the Surrey side. Stores 
and factories that a year ago were content to fulfil in modest 
anonymity the purposes for which the tenants rented them, 
now proclaim themselves in letters legible to the tourist who 
surveys London civilisation from the cross of St. Paul’s, The 
County Council, which ought to set a good example, was among 
the earlier offenders. Having acquired some premises with a 
river frontage as a depot, some official thought that the acquisi- 
tion would be of sufficient interest to the passing bargees to 
justify a monstrous signboard. The process is at work all 
along the line, and very soon the view from the bridges will 
consist of the name, address and occupation of a number of 
otherwise respectable and self-respecting firms. There is really 
no gain to any one, for the practice is purely mechanical and 
imitative, and there is the loss to the Metropolis and to Great 
Britain of one of the noblest of our prospects. 

I have confined myself to a sketch of the river from Black- 
friars Bridge to Westminster. Yet there, if the damage is. 
greatest, and if the tendency is more open to observation, the 
actual instances of offence are as yet fewest and in themselves 
least grave, while much still remains untouched. But what is 
said of the Thames Embankment may be said, mutatis 
mutandis, of the Pool, and of ,the course of the stream to 
Gravesend, of ancient thoroughfares such as the Strand and 
Fleet Street and of the trading highways in every suburb. No 
place is safe. One may indeed say that every place is 
threatened. 

The evil is patent ; what is the cause? Itis not as some, 
who unjustly accuse the spirit of the age, aver, that the sense of 
beauty and propriety is decaying amongst us, or that art is 
dying. Never was there a time in which taste was more 
general, ot the community more bent upon encouraging and 
developing it. Technical institutes are the fashion of the 
hour ; picture exhibitions multiply and prosper ; the demand 
for illustrated literature is insatiable, and is lavishly fed with 
work which, ten years ago, would have been the treasures of 
the connoisseur. Stage scenery has realised such a pitch of 
perfection that acting is getting to be a subsidiary detail, nor is 
the modern architect a whit behind those of our best times. 
There is a larger percentage of admirable or tolerable facades 
among the new buildings than among the old, It is not, then, 
individual deterioration that is the cause, 

We are told unceasingly that it is the spirit of competition 
that is the root of the evil ; but this explanation—I say it with 
all deference to the eminent philosophers, who are all agreed to 
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give this account of the matter—is unscientific and inadequate. 
The population of these islands no doubt consists of about 
forty millions’ of peopie, all more or less concerned in making 
things pleasant for themselves, and publicity, let me most freely 
grant, is in business matters a cause of profit. But there are 
two ways of securing prominence. You may advertise your- 
self, but if other people do the same, you have advertised in 
vain. 


their share. Therefore, though the desire to secure prominence 
is the motive which leads each individual to push himself 


forward, it does not at all follow that society as a whole has any | 
If the opportunities of | 


interest in the appeal to the retina. 
display be limited all round, no one will be the loser ; indeed, 
there will be an aggregate gain, since all the expenditure of 
effort that is now wasted—and worse than wasted—in manu- 
facturing catchpenny emblems of all sorts will be available for 
purposes really useful to the community. 

Thus I arrive at the conclusion that the easy good-nature, 
the sluggishness, the immobility of public sentiment, is the 
cause of the tendency which, as individuals, we nearly all 
deplore. In every other department of life the legislator has 
recognised the need of regulation. Municipal by-laws, framed 


statutes, tell us imperiously that our houses must conform to 
certain rules, that our sanitary appliances must be of a _pre- 
scribed kind, that we must drive, if we have a carriage, on one 
side of the street and not on the other. The time has come 
now for extending the principie of regulation to a sphere in 
which the need of protection is most crying, but which as yet 
has been overlooked. A society, as many of my readers are 
perhaps aware, has been formed with the object of giving effect 
to this view of public policy. It is prepared to invoke the aid 
of legislation just so far as to enable local representative bodies 
to regulate advertising displays in public places, in accordance 
with the ascertained will of residents. But it relies largely 
upon moral influence and the opportunities presented by 
friendly social intercourse. 

I have said nothing of the disfigurements of the country, 
although these appear to many to be more glaring, and on that 
account more susceptible of remedy. For my own part, 
though I shall rejoice if even a perceptible impression be made 
on the plague which now destroys the charms of the landscape 
along many of our great lines of railway communication, I 
have always felt that there is a picturesqueness in towns which 
calls out no less imperiously for vigilant defence, and I there- 
fore received with much satisfaction the suggestion that the 
town should be my theme. I am not disposed to be sanguine 
or exacting. It will be slow work to reclaim shopkeepers from 
practices which have become habitual. But suppose—I do not 
suggest that the attempt can wisely be made just now—sup- 
pose, I say, there were a rule in London forbidding inscriptions 
on business premises covering more than a specified space, or 
in letters above a specified size, or beyond a specified height 
from the ground ; suppose omnibuses were not permitted to be 
advertising vans, nor humanity to be insulted by the employ- 
ment of sandwich men, nor hoardings multiplied for the mere 
sake of harbouring posters, can any one, I ask, doubt that our 
streets would wear a more beautiful and dignified aspect, that 
town life would be sweeter, that the morality of trade would be 
improved and its essential dignity vindicated? Then at last 
we should see the vision of a beautiful London realised, for 
competition would then be a wholesome rivalry in pleasing 
instead of impressing the eye. 


CRAFT GUILDS.* 


F course you have heard of the unfortunate man who, 
while everyone in the church wept copiously at a very 
affecting sermon, excused his dry eyes and want of sympathy 
by mentioning the fact that “he belonged to another parish.” 
I feel I stand before you like that man, only more so and the 
other way about, for though you have so kindly entrusted me 
with your attention in. order that I may interest you, yet I 
belong to another parish and another county, and all I.can do 
is to offer you some poor gleanings picked up in Hampshire, 
with which I venture to try and illustrate some Wiltshire 
history. But I do so with fear and trembling, for we in 
Hampshire are far, very far behind you Wiltshire worthies in 
written histories. You have goodly folios. Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare gives you mines of information. We have no parochial 
history af all worth the name, and though Mr. Shore has given 
us a place among the Popular. County Histories, we have 
nothing else worth mentioning. Winchester and Southampton 
and some other towns and parishes have been admirably done, 
but you do, no doubt, take a rise out of us, and the transactions 


* A lecture delivered at the Salisbury and Blackmore Museums, 
Salisbury, by the Rev. H. H. Clutterbuck, F.S.A., of Penton 
Mewsey, Andover, and published in the Wis County Mirror. 


Conversely, you may keep your own place in the public | 
eye by preventing your neighbours from usurping more than | 


| mutual help and protection in his business. 


of your Archzological Society are above all praise. So I admit 
it does not seem to be without a good deal of presumption that 
a Hampshire man can talk to Salisbury folks about the past of 
their own city, and I don’t think I should attempt it at all were 
it not for two things, your magnificent museum and the most 
admirable catalegue to it, a catalogue which is a deep well of 
antiquarian information that it would take a very well read 
man to fathom. 

But while I admit that we are handicapped in the race, there 
is one thing, that is, we start fair, we toe the line together. 
Perhaps, however, I shall be called to order by my Hampshire 
critics and asked if in saying so I ignore the marvellous and 
wonderful revelations on the great boards in the Hall at Win- 
chester. They are, I admit, astonishing .and inspiring to read, 
It is history fearfully and wonderfully made. But then, you 
see, I don’t live at Winchester, I belong to another parish. 
And that is how it comes about. And I ought to have acknow- 
ledged earlier the humble source of what I have learned. The 
grand old ancient capital of England is well called “ Historic 


| Winchester,” “ Royal Winchester,” “ The City of Memories.” 


But I have only studied, if studied is not too big a word, at 
Andover. Here, however, as I -have said, we. start fair. 


| Andover and Salisbury had their charter of guild merchant 
under Acts of Parliament, or the express letter of innumerable | 


the same year, 1175-76, and you will excuse me just mentioning 
it, Andover was rather the earlier of the two.. This was the 
date of the earliest known charter of the guild merchant. 

I don’t want to speak about guild merchant really, but I 
am afraid I must begin with it in order to get at the special 
subject I hope to try and deal with. But possibly some may 
ask, What was a guild merchant? It is rather awkward when 
people ask questions like that, because they expect the answer 
to be as direct and concise as the question, and it is not easy 
to make it so. It is easy to say a great deal, but difficult to hit 
the nail just. on the head. And then there are the pitfalls of 
political opinions carefully dug round any such definition. Well, 
{ think I will venture to say a guild is an association in which 
men are united for a common object, and the,gommon object 
of people who have anything to sell is to obtain a good market. 
Caveat emptor. So if we give the word: “merchant” the 
translation “trader,” I think we shall get the idea ; and putting 
it in a natural history sort of way, we might say a member of 
a guild merchant was a “ common object of the market-place” 
in olden times, a trader who is associated with other trades for 
And this associa- 
tion has been going on just about as long as people have 
wanted to buy and sell, and probably all over Europe at any 
rate. Only if you want to:study it as a developed organisation 
you will find you must give your chief attention to England. | 

The real history of guilds will be the history of English 
guilds. I am not going more into the origin of guilds than 
this. In England, as elsewhere, the growth of the towns was 
one of the most marked features of the twelfth century. ‘The 
ultimate result of both castle and monastery was beneficial to 
the town. The monastery attracted trade. The castle pro- 
tected it. “The towns at this period differed but little from 
the country. They both alike engaged in agriculture, as well 
as trade. They were alike governed bya royal officer or by 
some lord’s steward. In towns the houses were of course more 
closely clustered, and a further difference .arose afterwards in 
the fact that a freeman in the town, when admitted to the guild, 
might be landless. The chief distinction, indeed, between town 
and country lay in the fact that the town had a merchant 
guild.” Now obviously, granted the beginning of a guild, some 
of its developments were essential. In places where there was: 
a market it was essential that some recognised authority should 
be in existence to keep the peace, as well as to be the witness 
to the sales. There was also some organisation within the 
boundaries of the town, and as the chief of the burgesses form- 
ing this organisation were also the chief traders, since trade 
was the vazson @étre of the town, it soon began naturally to 
frame commercial regulations, so the town guild, when trade 
had assumed important dimensions, came to be the gz/da mer- 
catoria, with exclusive powers and privileges by Royal Charter. 
The charter, at least the earliest known, was given both to 
Salisbury and Andover by Henry II. in 1176. By these charters 
what had originally been a voluntary association now became 
an exclusive body, to which trade was restricted. But these 
charters only set the seal to what had existed in effect before. 
The landed and commercial interests were practically identical 
within the towns. The great merchants were also the great 
landowners. The guild merchant could therefore frame regula- 
tions which it would be extremely difficult for any trader to 
disregard. The retail trade within the town was restricted to 
their own members individually, and the wholesale trade 
coming to the town was reserved to the guild collectively. 
Members of the merchant guild might alone sell within the 
walls, and traders coming from without might sell only to the 
merchant guild. And while the great. majority of the house- 
holders were members of the trading corporation the arrange- 
ment worked well and was cordially acquiesced in. Thus, as 
all townsmen of any importance were traders, and as traders 
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members of the guild, the town and its government and trade 
and its government became so fused that in reading the docu- 
ments of a town you invariably find in early days you cannot 
say to which they belong—guild or town. And thus the guild- 
hall was at first the meeting-place of the civic fathers. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the guildhall and town-hall 
became synonymous, but in the sixteenth century the town-hall 
begins to draw away from the other, and finally takes its place. 
The ideas of guild members and townsmen were perhaps 
always kept apart, though so much fused in the documents ; 
but in practice the two bodies were found to be identical, and 
as years went on the guild seemed to become communa, and 
the guildhall became the town-hall. 

But a national development was taking place as trade de- 
veloped with peace and civilisation. It was but natural that 
men working at the same trade should wish to associate, more 
especially as it seems to have been a common regulation of the 
guild merchants to keep the trades together, the butchers’ 
stalls, the skinners’ stalls, and so on, in one street in the town, 
or one row in the market-place. In times of trouble, when 
death brought gloom to the house of a craftsman, it was by the 
ordinary promptings of nature that his brother craftsmen were 
the first to tender sympathy and help. And so, too, it was but 
natural that the craftsmen of one occupation, thus living as 
close neighbours, working as neighbours, should desire to 
worship together. And so such churches as St. Thomas, 
Salisbury, became what they were, and what they are to us. 
That wonderful church of yours is redolent in every stone and 
every beam with the history of the guilds of your city. The 
yarious trades formed themselves into fraternities in order to 
pour united supplications for Divine assistance, and to offer 
thanks in common for Divine favour. They maintained lights 
efore certain altars. They had charities with their priests, 
and palls for use of their guild funerals, with regulations as to 
the attendance of their brethren. The weavers had a remark- 
able chapel in St. Thomas’s, as you know. I want to make it 
as plain as emphatic assertion will allow that there was in 
England no conflict between the guild merchant and the 
érafts guild merchants, who were brethren of the guild of the 
weavers, or taylors, or jciners, or cordwainers, and were also 
members of the guild merchant. The craft guilds originated 
dong after the guild merchant. They were instances of the 
principle of free amalgamation, if one may say so, in distinc- 
tion to the exclusiveness of the merchant guild. Andalthough, 
in the nature of things, as the separate craft guilds grew and 
increased, the merchant guild must decline, yet there was at 
no time any idea of antagonism between the two kinds of 
authority within the town. The guild officers, though freely 
elected by the votes of their fellow brethren, took their oaths of 
office before the bailiff of the town, and the town authorities 
exercised a general supervision over all. 

There is, perhaps, one advantage in being the man from 
another parish. No one knows whether you have any politics, 
and you won't be accused of dragging “ contentious matter” in 
by the ears. Therefore, as I do want to try and get out of 
the fog which I fear I have got you into, I think I will 
hold up a town to your gaze, whether that gaze is 
wondering or admiring, a pattern or a warning. I leave 
you to take your own choice—but, at any rate, as an example 
of local self-government of the good old times. Do you 
remember how one of Albert Smith’s characters used to say, 
“J w-o-u-l-d not deceive you, gentlemen”? I am going to 
make Andover our frightful example, and I do so because I 
have been for years going through their muniment chest, and it is 
the only one I know much about. It must be allowed, however, 
that circumstances alter cases. And in Salisbury, I suppose, 
the lord bishop was so important that he held the pesition of a 
Supreme nominator. 

The following is a list of civic officials of Andover before 
i590. The high steward, the bailiff, the approved men or 
forward men, the steward, the reeve, the beadel, the tithing 
man, the jurats, the escheator, the clerk of the market, the 
assayer of bread and ale, the searchers and sealers of leather, 
the searchers and sealers of cloth, the craft guilds each with the 
master, warden, clerk and constable. Courts—the Three Weeks 
Court, the Court Leet, the View of Frank Pledge, the Court of Pie 
Poudre, the Hundred Court, the Court of Assizes, the Court 
Baron. In my attempt to describe these officers and courts 
you will see at once where the hitch comes. It is this. It is 
so difficult at any time, when documentary evidence is to be 
had, to distinguish between the sources of authority, whether 
the lord king, the manor, or the bailiff as chief officer of the 
town or the guild merchant. But let us try. 

1. The high steward. He was perhaps ornamental chiefly. 
Such men as Lord Sandes, or the Bishop of Winchester, or the 
ne we have most documents about, Robert Earl of Leicester. 
We have an enrolment of his appointment by Nicholas Venalles 
and Walter Wayte, bailiffs, and the approved men of the town, 
out of the singular love which they had and bore towards him. 
But he was thus made high steward of the manor and bundred 
and he was paid 4os. for his office with power to recover. This 


is dated. Then the bailiffs, of whom there were two. These 
were elected by the forward men from their own number, gene- 
rally at the monowspech or maneloquium nearest to St. Michael’s 
Day. In 1590 the two bailiffs gave way to the one mayor, so 
nothing further need be said to explain their office. They took 
oath to well and truly serve the King’s majesty and the lord of 
the manor. Now the manor was held by the “men of Andover 
from the King.” They also, of course, took the oath of supre- 
macy later on. If we liken the approved men to the town 
council it will be enough. But they were the elective body. 


- They took oath to be faithful and true to the lord king and to 


the borough and town of Andover, and to be obedient to Mr. 
Bailiff. The manor is altogether left out. And that is where 
the distinction seems to me to begin and remain. The town or 
borough (burgh) comes into assertion through its elected ap- 
proved men, who are not at any time to be confused as such 
with either the manor or the guild merchant. The bailiff and 
the steward are, in Andover, officials at once of the burgh of 
the manor and of the guild. The clerk of the market was an 
office held by the bailiff. He swore as such to see (amongst 
other things) that the innholders have meat, drink and lodging 
for the King’s subjects travelling through the town and also 
good and sweet hay, horse-bread, provender, meat. for horses, 
and that they sell the same at reasonable prices. The es- 
cheator, the assayer of bread and ale, the searchers and sealers of 
leather, and the searchers and sealers of cloth, were all really 
officers of the Crown, I think ; but the sealers of leather and 
cloth may possibly be of date posterior to our limit (1590). 
But they were not officers of the. manor, although the punish- 
ment for offences. which they were to prevent rested with the 
manorial courts. This is especially noticeable with regard to 
the assize of bread. In the charter granted to Andover in 
1590, which, as I have before noticed, reconstituted the town, 
and made two bailiffs into one mayor and so on, it is particu- 
larly’ provided :—“ Also we grant to the burgesses and 
comonalty that they may have within the borough’ town and 
hundred and liberties of the same assize and assay of bread 
wine and beer and other victuals and also the correction and 
amendment of all measures’and weights whatsoever within the 
borough and town hundred and liberties, and that for the better 
keeping of the same assize in the borough town and hundred 
they may be able to inflict such punishment of bakers and 
others breaking the same assize to wit to draw such bakers 
and others offending against the same assize upon hurdles 
through the streets of the borough town and hundred afore- 
said, and to chastise them in any other manner as in our city 
of London of such bakers and others it is likewise used.” Mr. 
Riley, in his ‘‘ Liber Albus,” gives a drawing copied from the 
original illustration of a baker undergoing this very disagree- 
able process, but I note (and here I fear I shall not have all 
the sympathy I ought) that our Andover charter does not con- 
fine this particular punishment to bakers, as I fancy was the 
case in London. I do not suppose there ever were any dis- 
honest bakers in Salisbury, so there may not be the same cause 
for your self-congratulation that you are not of our parish. 
But I take leave to suggest that there are difficulties connected 
with the assize of bread other than the hurdles, and if the 
hurdles are the proper punishment to fit the crime, I should 
like to inquire if in the schools for which Salisbury is so 
famous you teach your scholars to reduce—as a matter of 
arithmetic—f. s. @. into lbs. and ozs., because, if not, it might 
be well to look out before the parish council takes over the 
management. 

Bearing in mind that this jurisdiction of bread, wine and 
ale, cloth and leather, were in the hands of officers not belong- 
ing to the craft guilds, clears our way considerably. With the 
constitution and jurisdiction of the Court Leet, View of Frank 
Pledge and Hundred Court, I do not think we need concern 
ourselves now. The members of the crafts guilds were subject 
to them as ordinary citizens. I think the Court of Pie Poudre 
is more than we commonly understand. 

Now a few words as to dates. I am afraid I have seemed 
to be guilty of seeming to refer vaguely to “once on a time,” 
“the old days,” and so on; the fact is we have a vast 
period to cover. The merchant guild in its origin dates back 
long before the Conquest, and may, I expect, be reckoned to 
have lasted until nearly the end of the sixteenth century. The 
earliest mention of the crafts guilds is in the reign of Henry L., 
when notice is found of the weavers of London, Oxford, Win- 
chester, Lincoln and Huntingdon. Of the cordwainers of 
Oxford and the fullers of Winchester, it may, I expect, be said 
that they are not extinct yet. The last of the survivors in 
Andover gave their last kick in 1810, You will observe I am 
very carefully excluding from our consideration the livery 
companies of the City of London, not because I do not con- 
sider them of the same nature, but because their present 
position, at any rate, separates them from guilds in the pro- 
vinces such as we are considering. So now I think I may go 
on to secondly. 

In Andover we get some information which, I think, will be 
useful in elucidating the guild history of Salisbury, But you 
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must be careful to remember that while in Andover we can 
almost trace the practical beginning of our craft guilds, yours 
in Salisbury were flourishing vigorously long before, going on 
contemporaneously with the merchant guilds, I think I shall 


do best now by reading you the opening paragraphs of a deed, | 
which by favour of Mr. T. Lamb, J.P., I am able to exhibit. | 


“ Ordinonces of the Guild of Marchants in Andover, in the 
county of Southampton, which guild is divided into three 
several fellowshippes, whereof this one only of fellowshipp of 
Leatherseller. The men of Andover, otherwise called the 
approved men of the town of Andover, being incorporate by 
the letters patent of the noble King Henry III., of famous 
memory, sometyme King of England, and by the same letters 
patent amongst other things have permitted unto them a Guild 
of Marchments for the better government of which guilds to be 
had, have by good deliberation, advice, and consultation, and 
by the common consent and agreement of the said approved 
men, lawfully assembled in their accustomed hall, within the 
said town, with the consent, agreement, and special good-will 


of the Right Honble. Robert Earl of Leicester, Baron of | 


Denbeigh, Knight, of the most honourable Privy Council, High | 


Steward of the town, thereunto hadd established, ordeyred, 
and made divers good necessarie ordinances, rules, and decrees 


as hereafter ensueth. And have divided their whole company | 
into three several fellowshippes, and to be known by three | 


several names, viz. :—The first by the name of the letherseller, 


the second by name of the haberdashers, and the third by | 
There is no date on this document, but | 


name of the drapers.” 
we almost know for certain it is 1590. 

Now, though it seem rather a leap, I think it will be best to 
read you the first page of another Andover book, which I am 


enabled to do by the kindness of Mr. Shaw, of Andover. | 
“ Officers of the Company of Haberdashers, of the town of | 


Andover, in the county of Southampton, in the year of our 


Lord 1715, and in the second year of the reign of King George. | 


Mr. Thomas Mackrell, Master Warden ; James Munday and 
Mr. William Smith, Subwardens; Henry Silverthorne, senr., 


and Thomas Davis, Chamberlains ; Mr. Edward Par, Register. | 


This book bought by the officers aforesaid for the use of the 
said company. ‘The Freeman’s Oath. You sware that you 
will be a true Brother of the Company of Haberdashers—unto 
the Master Wardens and other officers of the same Company : 
you shall give due attendance. The secrets and _ lawful 
Ordinances of the said Company you shall keep. The benefit 
and comodity of the same to the uttermost of your power you 
shall advance, and doe all other things lawful that apertain to 
a true Brother of. the same Company. Soe help you God.’ 


The particular trades fixed by the Old Orders to every of ye | 
sadlers, | 
glovers, white furrers, pewterers, braziers, shoemakers, curryers, | 
collar-makers, butchers, chandlers, dyers and upholders ; to be, 


3 companys: To the leathersellers: All tanners, 


added : Apothecarys, malsters, mealmen, corn chandlers, gar- | 


deners, stone cutters, body makers. To the haberdashers: All 
miliners, mercers, grocers, innholders, vinturers, bakers, brewers, 
smiths, cappers, hattmakers, butlers, barbers, painters and 


makers, pipemakers, plumbers and ironmongers. To the 


| business in the town. 
| have been great. 


extreme dealinge towards them contrary to order and reason 
whereby the same apprentyces shall fynde themselves instly 
grieved wtall: That then the Mr. and wardens of the said com- 
panye vpon complaynt thereof to them made shall take such 
order to redress them as shall be thought to them most ex- 
pedient for the same.” As an illustration of this rule I may be 
permitted to mention that the laws of my own company forbid 
me to feed my apprentices—if I take any—upon salmon more 
than three times a week. The admission was by apprentice- 
ship, patrimony or redemption. ‘I think it is pretty certain that 
when a member was admitted by redemption he had to enter- 
tain the guild at a substantial meal. There was a/fine or fee 
for admission, and the newly admitted were expected to make 
a donation. For instance, “In the Haberdashers’ Company at 
Andover, June 5, 1719, Mr. John Flower was elected and made 
free of the company, and so came before the Master, Warden 
and Register of the society and paid for his fine ten shillings 
for his fees, and is to provide three buckets of leather to be 
used in case of fire.” 

Now I ask your attention to the benefits to which the 
brother thus admitted became entitled. I am disposed to 
epitomise them into two heads, Fair Play and Mutual Help. 
The motive of these societies was to secure the prosperity of 
trade by insuring skilled workmanship and proper materials. 
In consequence, it was forbidden for workmen whose capacity 
was unknown to work in the town until their efficiency had 
been proved, and the maintenance of poor and decayed 
members was always one of the most prominent of the objects 
of the association. Regarded in their social aspect, the im- 
portance of the guild system can hardly be exaggerated. 
“ Their rules which have come down to us, quaint and honestly 
as they sound, breathe a spirit as elevated as it is simple, and 
although we must probably make the usual allowance for the 
difference between men’s acts and their words, we cannot but 
believe that the generations which formed such grand concep- 
tions and which so persistently strove to realise them, had a 
better side than prosperity has discovered.” The extent, too, 
to which they operated in linking class to class was very great. 
There was no impassable barrier between commerce and birth. 
In the list of apprentices which have been presented to us, the 
entries of names belonging to county families are frequent. It 
was the ordinary custom for the younger son to be put to 
The social value of such a habit must 
Within the craft, too, the distinctions were 
only caused by differences in the degrees of wealth. By in- 
dustry and perseverance the meanest apprentice might look 
forward to the attainment of the highest honours his guild 
could bestow, and even, by success in trade, to nobility. 

I do not say, because I know unfortunately it is not so, that 
a return to the guild system would solve the problem the 
county councils in their schemes of technical education are 
reaching out after. But I do not hesitate to state my con- 
viction that in their last days the craft guilds carried out in 
easy-working order a state of things that the most ardent 


| county councillor could never dream of matching in our days. 
glaziers ; to be added: Surgeons, wheelwrights, cutlers, combe- | 


drapers : All drapers, clothiers, clothmakers, goldsmiths, fullers, | 
weavers, taylors, hosiers, fishmongers, fletchers, joiners, car- | 


penters and coopers ; to be added: millers, millwrights, masons 
and bricklayers, basket-makers, hot-pressers and salesmen.” 


This grouping of trades under the titular company was no | 


doubt the usual thing. 
In London each trader in the City was evenin my father’s time 


Before I begin to speak of the rejoicings and festivities of the 
guilds, I want to make a statement, and I take it from the report 
of the Commission on the Livery Companies. It is this, that the 
London livery companies do not spend 6} per cent. ontheir dinners 
and hospitalities. I believe the same sort of rule obtained in days 
gone by. The common meal and occasional social gathering 
formed a very important feature in the guild life. It madea 


| very agreeable break in the monotony of life, and by bringing 


compelled to take up his freedom in the special company of | 


his trade. In Salisbury the surviving guilds were, I believe, 
the tailors, the weavers, the joiners and cordwainers. In 
Shrewsbury the companies were barbers, fishmongers, weavers, 
fletchers, carpenters, tailors and skinners. At Hull there were 
fifteen. 
——(the goldsmiths, smiths, pewterers, plumbers, glaziers, painters, 
cutlers, musicians, stationers, bookbinders and basket-makers, 
the bricklayers, tilers, wallers, plasterers 


holders, shipwrights, barbers, chirurgeons and peruke makers. 
It can hardly be too strongly insisted upon, that it was required 


that every tradesman in a town should enroll himself in one of | 


these craft guilds or companies, and that he was liable to pro- 
secution for setting up a shop or practising a trade unless he 
were admitted to one of these brotherhoods. 
of the trade guilds was not that of a monopoly. All workers 
of the craft were not only permitted to join the brotherhood, 
but were compelled to do so. The members included appren- 
tices and journeymen as well as masters. Women, too, were not 
debarred from joining, though they, like the apprentices and 
journeymen, took no part in the business of administration. The 
deed of the leathersellers has a clause about the admission of ap- 
prentices to protect both them and their masters. “If,” it provides, 
“‘any one of the same company shall not fynde his apprentice 
sufficient meate, drinke and apparell, and all other things as are 
meet and convenient for an apprentice to have, or shall vse any 


Weavers, glovers, brewers, tailors, joiners, carpenters | 
| my old churchwarden in my last parish can quite recollect the 


and pavers)— | 
coopers, bakers, cobblers, cordwainers and shoemakers, inn- | 


The composition | 


the brethren together tended to an interchange of ideas, which 
was preductive of education and progress. When we bring to 
mind how very recént the means of travelling are, if we can 
close our eyes to the enormous difference that has made we 
shall see how vastly important the social part of guild life was. 
I have in my own parish old men who have never been out of the 
valley in their lives, men who have never been in a train, and 


old stage waggons before the turnpike road was made. It 
requires an effort, a greater effort than might be supposed, to 
realise what life was in the country before the opening of this 
century, abovt the time the craft guilds were dying out. But if 
we can make that effort we get a view of the use of these guilds 
which it is impossible to obtain while looking at them from our 
own point of view. 

Those companies like the Salisbury ones, who had halls of 
their own, no doubt made merry there on the festive occasions 
with all the quaint paraphernalia and state which most of us 
find such pleasure in tracing out. The beadles of the company 
in their awe-inspiring costume, their wands, the plate set out 
on the sideboard, was as imposing then as now. The garlands 
used at election days for crowning the officers are many of 
them the same that have been in use for centuries. I can 
hardly plead the impressionable ardour of youth, but I do not 
mind confiding to you that even now, when at my very own 
company one very gorgeous giant with a cocked hat and a 
molten image on a long pole opens the door to me, and another 
gorgeous giant with another molten image indicates my way 
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I only conquer the inclination to fall down and make 
best behaviour and 
The Haberdashers’ 


upstairs, 
obeisance by a pious resolve to put on my 
be very good indeed till it is all over. 


Company of Andover, on July 18, 1766, ordered that “a pare | 
be bought for their beadle which were paid | 


of scarlott stockings 
for on the following September 10, costing 3s. 6@. Another 
pair of scarlott stockings was bought on March 17, 1800, 
for the beadle, to be worn officially by him.” There are 
also entries of the purchase of his “hatt” and his coat. 
We have no record of grand processions with giant, hob- 
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nob and morris dancers, perhaps chiefly because, so far | 


as I know, we never had a giant and hob-nob. But we were 
not strangers to that truly British mode of reception. An 
address, “2nd October, 1778.—Ordered by the Company that 
every freeman be given two shillings and sixpence, to spend at 
the house of a freeman of this company, on accountof the King 
passing through this town from Salisbury, and that His Majesty 
be addressed by the Register, in the name of this Company.” 
As the company had no hall of their own, they usually went to 
one of the inns, Thus, 22nd September, 1727, “It is agreed 
and ordered by this Company assembled, that on the day of the 
coronation of their present Majesties King George II. and 
Queen Caroline, that each freeman of this Company be allowed 

out of the stock for himself and wife or female friend, to be 
spent (and the Company to be divided as equally as may be by 
the officers of the Company) at the following six houses, viz. :—— 
Robert Birds, John Flowers, Wm. Smith, Mr. Toms, Jos. 
Munday, at Bell, and Sam Hollis, being freemen of this Com- 
pany and the money to be paid to each publican, they giving 
an account of each freeman’s name by the Chamberlayne of this 
Company to be allowed them on passing their accounts ; 
ordered that the Chamberlayne pay 5d. to John Kelsey, a free- 
man of the company, he being sick.” 

There are just two other extracts which will illustrate what 
we are now talking about. One is this, which gives the name 
&c, of a pipemaker, “ May 22, 1740, Robert Fairbank, son of 
Elizabeth Fairbank, of East Woodhay, in the county of 
Southampton, widow, bound apprentice to Mr. William 


Laurance, of Andover, tobacco-pipe maker, for the term of | 


seven years, to commence from April 7, 1740, and is this day 
registered as such before the Master Warden of this society : 
paid fee for registry 6¢. This day this company voted 55. to 
‘drink success to the British Arms.” The other is this little 
Story. In 1790, a Mr. Thomas Figges had 4os. fine laid 
onhim for trading without being free. He objected to pay, and, 
indeed, I am afraid he so far forgot his manners as to say 
“ shan’t,” and so the master officer had to resort to extremities, 
and on March 29 it was recorded “ Mr. Figges fine of 4os. has 
been this day levied by distraining seven pewter dishes and 
twenty-one pewter plates, he having been duly warned to take 
up his freedom and refusing todo so.” I don’t know why. 
Perhaps Mr. Figges had opinions about it, but at any rate 
something brought Figges to his senses, for on May 3 he 
appeared and submitting to be made free on payment ot the 
fees of a native, viz., 15s. 10d. and tos. for the expenses he had 
occasioned by his contumacy, “it is ordered that his fine be 
remitted and that the distress taken of his pewter be restored 
‘tohim and he is admitted a freeman of this Company and 
sworn accordingly.” 

This lets us into a picture of what the feats had been with 
their pewter dishes and plates, their roundells for fruit, their 
tobacco pipes, their tankards and goblets, all of which you have 
such capital examples of in your splendid museum. So many 
other things, too, you have besides—your giant and hob- 
nob, which must make the realising of this old guild life so easy 
and so complete to you. To you, in this grand old city of his- 
tory, the very stones of which are cemented together with the 
memory of the past, it is given to possess chronicles and 
evidences reaching far back into the Middle Ages. 

__ At the close of the lecture, which was listened to with much 
interest, Mr. Clutterbuck was cordially thanked on the motion 
of the Sub-Dean, seconded by Dr. Blackmore. 

It was announced that the next lecture would be one on 
“Astronomy,” by Canon Hutchings, Alderbury. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


T the annual general meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 

the following officers and council for the ensuing year 

were elected : —President—the Marquis of Lothian. Vice- 
presidents— Messrs. R. W. Cochrane Patrick, Ly. eR: 
Rowand Anderson, LL.D., and Reginald McLeod. 


Members | 


of council—Sir George Reid, LL.D., and Mr. J. R. Findlay as _ 


representing the Board of ‘Trustees, and Messrs. James 
Macdonald, LL.D., Gilbert Goudie, J. Balfour Paul, Major- 
General Sir R. Murdoch Smith, the Hon. Hew Dalrymple, 
James Curle, jun., and Alexander J. S. Brook. Secretaries— 
Dr. David Christison and Dr. Robert Munro. 
taries—Sir Arthur Mitchell and Mr. Thomas G. Law. Trea- 
surer—J. H. Cunningham, Curators of the museum—Robert 


Foreign secre- | 
| and enduring witness to the successful resistance of a small 


| Architecture.” 
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Carfrae and Professor Duns. Curator of coins—Adam B. 
Richardson. Librarian— John Taylor Brown. The list of 
members deceased since last annual meeting included two 
honorary members and twenty-five fellows, among whom were 
Mr. Francis Abbot, who had been for forty years a fellow, and 
served successively on the council, and as curator, librarian 
and vice-president for more than thirty years; and Dr. 
Alexander Laing, of Newburgh, author of the “ History of 
Lindores Abbey,” who had been a fellow for thirty-four years 
and had also served on the council. The number of new 
fellows admitted last year had been forty, and the total number 
of fellows now on the roll was 720. It was announced that the 
annual volume of the proceedings of the society for the past 
session was now all in type, and would shortly be issued to the 


| members. 


STIRLING CASTLE. 


LECTURE has been delivered in Edinburgh by. Dr. 

Rowand Anderson on “ Stirling Castle : its History and 
Inthe twelfth century, he said, we first got defi- 
nite notices of it. It figured in the history of Alexander I., David 
and William the Lion; and in the Wars of Independence it 
became the focus of Scottish history. It was the last place 
that held out against Edward in a memorable siege, and it was 
the last to be surrendered to the Scots, which was not till after 
Bannockburn, Since then, excepting during the stormy times 
of David II.’s reign, it had never again changed masters. In 
the period of the Jameses it was much used as a royal palace ; 
and subsequently it had been of much value as a fortress, the 


| last occasion on which it so figured being during the rebellion 


of the’45. Treating next of the architecture of the Castle, Dr. 
Anderson said the history of the existing buildings began some- 
where in the fourteenth century, the oldest part being probably 
that known as the Mint, on the north side, where there was for- 
merly an entrance from the Ballangeich Road. Another very 
old part was that known as the “ Douglas Block,” and it, along 
with the tower on the south side of the palace, was all that 
remained of the Royal lodgings, occupied down to the reign of 
James V.; but their internal arrangements had been knocked 
about a good deal to suit modern requirements. The murder 
of the Douglas in 1452 and the announcement of the deposition 
of the Queen Regent in 1509 were among the historical 
incidents which had been enacted in these apartments. Part 
of the block was burnt in 1855, and instead of reinstating it, a 


| very pretentious building of so-called Scottish arcnitecture was 


erected, utterly out of harmony with the surroundings and a 
great disfigurement of the Castle. The next building to be 
noticed was the great hall of the Castle, and Dr. Anderson 
pointed out that there was no authority for its common appella- 
tion of the Parliament Hall. The hall belonged architecturally 
to the latter half of the fifteenth century, and had been ascribed 
to James III., although there was no certain evidence. It 
was similar in plan to other halls of the kind and time, 
but in the course of turning it into barrack-rooms had 
been much cut up. The hall had been the scene of many a 
council and revel. The last public incident connected with it 
had been the political trial of Baird and Hardie, who were 
executed in 1820 for doing and saying no more than was 
openly done and said at the present day, especially by poli- 
ticians out of office. The old entrance gateway from the 
esplanade was of the same period as the hall; and next, Dr. 
Anderson described the palace of James V., one of the earliest 
examples of the Renaissance influence in Scotland. The 
palace was dismantled in 1770, and converted, a'ong with the 
hall, into barracks. The state-rooms had been stripped of 
their original finishings and fine carved ceilings. The orna- 
mentation of the building was rather exuberant, but very 
spirited, showing that workmen from France or Belgium were 
employed upon it. Lastly, in this connection, Dr. Anderson 
gave some notice of the chapel built at the west of the upper 
square by James VI. in 1594. Proceeding then to make 
some general remarks on the present state of the Castle, he 
said:—I have now given you a general survey of the 
history and architecture of Stirling Castle. In and around 
it remain the memories of along and interesting story. Under 
the shadow of its walls some of the hardest blows for freedom 
have been struck, and many of the turning-points in the drama 
of Scottish history have been enacted. Topographically it is 
the centre of Scotland. It is also toa larger extent than any 
other place its centre historically. Its possession by the 
English meant that we were at their feet. In the possession 
of Scotland, even when every other place of strength was in 
the hands of the enemy, it meant that we were not completely 
crushed, and that another struggle for freedom would be made. 
Happily, its possession can no longer be contended for, and as 
all the conditions of war, offensive and defensive, are now so 
completely changed, its value as a fortress is gone, but it is 
not the less valuable to us on that account. It is a standing 


and poor country against a powerful and rich neighbour. This 
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place deserves better treatment than it has received, and we 
are occasionally seized with a feeling that this and other places 
are being neglected, followed by spasmodic cutbursts of 
indignation against the Government, and in the case of 
places such as Stirling Castle, against our military engineers. 
Now, I do not think it is right to blame either the one or the 
other. The money voted for the War Department is not 
given for the maintenance or restoration of ancient buildings, 
but for providing for the defence of the country; and our 
military engineers are not trained for, and it is not part of their 
duty to deal with, archeological or architectural questions of 
such a nature as arise here. Their business is to provide the 
best accommodation they can for the soldier according to mili- 
tary rules and the means—often scanty enough—at their dis- 
posal. The fault lies at our own door and the public are alone 
to blame. We do not realise that these monuments are an 
essential part of the volume of the historical records of our 
country. We preserve our written ones with the greatest care ; 
they are kept in places of safety and everything is done for 
their preservation and to make them available for the use of 
all; but there we stop, and the buildings and other monuments 
that illustrate our history and make it more real and intelligible 
we allow to fall into decay and ruin. In this country the 
Government, no matter which party is in power, seldom do 


anything when called upon to deal with questions of this kind | 


except under compulsion, and in proof of this look at the enor- 


mous sums that are voted for the purchase of paintings and | 


works of art which, whatever their value as paintings may be, 
have often no connection with the history or the art of this 
country ; and why is this? It is because the public idea of art 
is almost entirely limited to painting—“fine art,” as it is 
falsely called to distinguish it from other arts. All our 
literature, permanent and periodical, bears witness to this, that 
whenever art is the subject treated of it is in the main the one 
art of picture-painting. The result of this is that you can 
always bring successful pressure to compel the Government to 


give large sums of money to purchase pictures for the national | 
collections, and private individuals will do the same, but you | 


cannot get them to act in any but the most grudging and 
beggarly manner if it is a question of preserving from further 
ruin any of our national monuments. Some few years ago 
public money to the extent of 87,5007. was spent on the 
acquisition of two paintings, one of them a Madonna and Child, 
by Raphael, alone costing 70,c00/. More recently 55,000/. was 
paid for three pictures, 30,000/. of this sum coming from three 
private and generous donors. Smaller sums, but still large 
amounts, have been, and from time to time are, given for 
pictures by the State. Contrast this with what is done for our 
own native art and historical monuments. A few hundreds 
were wrenched out of the Government lately to preserve from 
further ruin that shamefully neglected Linlithgow Palace. 


When the cathedral of Dunblane was restored by private | 


munificence, the Government not only refused to give 
anything, but took the opportunity to relieve itself of 
the small expenditure which was obligatory on it for its 
maintenance. And what has all the late agitation about 


the neglect and degradation of Stirling Castle come to? | 


Expostulations and metnorials were addressed to the Govern- 
ment; secretaries of state and others were induced to visit 
the place and see for themselves its forlorn condition, and the 
outcome of all this has been that a small part of the Chapel 
Royal has been boarded off as a waiting-room for visitors, and 
about 5s. 6d. worth of oil-paint has been lavished on it to make 
the place look smart. Now, I beg you to understand that I do 
not say and do not wish to imply that the State is doing wrong 
in purchasing paintings for our national collections. What I 
do say is that the public takes a narrow and limited view of 
art, and is acting wrongly in forcing the Government to give 
such enormous sums for pictures which have no connection 
with our political, social or art history, while at the same time 
it allows those valuable and interesting places to go to ruin and 
decay. How many people come to this country specially to 
see our national collections of pictures? Very few compared 
to the thousands who yearly visit us, attracted hither by the 
romance of our history and the interest of our historical monu- 
ments, to wander through the halls of Holyrood and deserted 
Linlithgow, or to look out from the ramparts of Stirling Castle 
on the battlefields where our national independence was fought 
for and won. When we realise the rich heritage of art and story 
we possess in those ancient monuments they will be properly 
cared for by those who are responsible for them, and all the objec- 
tions that are raised to stave off the spending of money on them 
will disappear. The price of one picture would more than do 
all that is required. Funds might be derived from other sources. 
‘It is a matter of common knowledge in Stirling just now that a 
large estate there has fallen to the Crown in default of heirs. 
It is said to be worth from 15,000/, to 20,0c0/._ A similar inci- 
dent occurred lately, I believe, at Ayr, and the money was 
handed over to the town for public purposes. Why should 
this estate at Stirling not be devoted to the good work of pre- 
serving these historical buildings? The removal of the ammu- 


nition now stored in the Castle would lead toa large annual 
saving of outlay for cartage. ‘There is space within the walls 
for a new and properly planned barrack, and if this was done, 
the historical buildings could be vacated and their further 
destruction averted. The chapel should be restored to its 
original use ; and if you wish to encourage art, why should our 
painters not be employed in decorating the walls of the palace 
and the hall with the history of our own country? What better 
subjects could a painter be employed on than say the surrender of 
Oliphand and his companions to Edward I. ; incidents from the 
battles fought in the immediate neighbourhood of Stirling ; Mar- 
garet Tudor giving up her children at the gate of the Castle to 
Albany ; the State trial held in the palace under the presidency 
of the king for the trial of the Duke of Albany, his two sons, 
the Earl of Lennox, and others? Artists in glass, wood and 
metal might all be employed on the place. That is what other 
countries not reputed to be so rich as we are would do and are 
doing. And surely that is a higher, better and truer way of 
encouraging art than buying Madonnas at 70,000/. apiece. But 
as I have already said, unless the public believe in the neces- 
sity for preserving these interesting memorials of the past 
nothing will be done, and they will gradually disappear, and 
your children and children’s children and descendants scat- 
tered over all the earth, who look forward with intense plea- 
sure to visiting the old country, will soon look in vain for what 
might, but for our indifference, be handed down to distant 
generations. : 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION © 
CAMERA CLUB. 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC society has been started in connec- 

tion with the Architectural Association, under the above 
title. The earnestness with which the new venture has been 
taken up promises well for a useful and successful career. The 
object of the club is to promote the cultivation and advance- 
ment of architectural photography. To attain this end the 
following methods will be adopted, viz.:—(#) Visits to 
buildings of architectural interest ; (6) exhibitions and demon- 
strations ; (c) reading and discussion of papers ; (@) collection 
of architectural photographs and lantern slides. The sub- 


| scription is 5s. per session and membership is limited to 


members of the Architectural Association. 

The following meetings, which will be held at 56 Great 
Marlborough Street, W., are already arranged for, viz. :— 

December 13, 1893.—Lecture, “ With the Camera in 
Belgium and Brittany,” by Gv A. T. Middleton, A-R.I.B.A. 
January 17, 1894.—Exhibition of members’ lantern slides. 
February 14, 1894.—Address on “ Architectural Photography,” 
by J. L. Robinson, R.H.A. March 14, 1894.Leciure, “ My 
Travels in Greece and Cyprus with a Camera,” by R. Elsey 
Smith, A.R.I.B.A. April 18, 1894.—Paper, “The Hand 
Camera and Architectural Photography,” by Walter D. 
Welford, editor of the Photographic Review of Reviews. 

The chair on each evening will be taken at 8 P.M. precisely, 

The president of the club is Mr. J. L. Robinson, R.H.A., 
and the members of committee are Messrs. J. P. Clark, A. I. 
Roddis, E. G. Simpson and E. W. M. Wonnacott, with Mr. 
Francis R. Taylor as hon. secretary. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A, has undertaken to act aS 
assessor in the competition for the two new fever hospitals to 
be erected, the one at Tooting and the other at Lewisham, 


Dr. Robert Munro, F.S.A. (Scot.), at the meeting of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association on Wednesday, the 
13th inst., will read a paper entitled “The Structural and 
Architectural Features of Lake Dwellings.” 


Plans for the erection of a technical school have been passed 
by the Wednesbury Town Council. 


Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, surveyor to the Board of Works for 
the Holborn district, will, at the meeting of the Society of 
Arts, on Wednesday evening, the 13th inst., read a paper on 
“Carriage-way Pavements for large Cities,” in which the 
advantages and disadvantages of the different systems of road- 
paving now in use will be described, and the whole of this. 
important subject fully dealt with. 


The Leeds City Council on Wednesday resolved to make 
application to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow the sum of 45,000/. for the purpose of defraying the 
costs, charges and expenses incurred and to be incurred by the 
Council in providing and building hospitals for infectious 
diseases and places for the reception of the sick; and that, 
subject to such sanction being obtained, the Sanitary Com- 
mittee be authorised to proceed forthwith with the erection and 
furnishing of a permanent Smallpox Hospital, with the neces- 
sary administrative offices, on the Manston Hall Estate, be 
longing to the Corporation. s : 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue Lord Provost of Glasgow, a few days ago, read a state 
ment respecting the municipal works of the past year, which 
is remarkable as showing how large is the outlay on con- 
structive works. 
being erected in connection with the tramways will cost 
about 100,000/7. Buildings in which cars are to be con- 
structed and repaired are also in progress. 
its special trustees, but the Corporation have expended 
17,600/. on protection of part of the banks. It is now dis- 
covered, but too late, that the removal of the weir was “a 
gigantic financial error” which necessitated the construction 
of compensati 
annual loss of 2,653/. The erection of model lodging- 
houses continues. A block to be erected on a site that is 
south of the Trongate will cost 24,000/. A family home in St. 
Andrew’s Street is to cost about 12,000/., and other schemes 
are under consideration. One of the latest transactions of the 
Parks Trust is an agreement to purchase the Campbell 
estate for 63,000/. A police station in East Clyde Street 
was opened in April and cost 13,000/, The southern 
police office, which is to cost 40,000/., is nearing comple- 
tion. Sites for similar buildings have been secured in other 
parts of the city. Since February the main arteries of the 
city have been lighted by the agency of electricity, and the 
other parts will shortly follow. Stores and a dispensary at 
the Belvidere Hospital have cost 14,000/. Wooden 
pavilions at the Emergency Hospital cost 7,500/. A sum of 


23,000/. was paid for a site for a new epidemic hospital at | 


Ruchill, and washhouses are in progress which will cost 
15,000/. For a site for sanitary offices the price was 
11,4507. The cleansing operations have required an 
outlay of 19,000/. on the deposit grounds, besides 
the sums expended on buildings. Among the dis- 
bursements on recreation grounds was 25,000/. for 
obtaining land in one place. The sewage purification 
works, which would have been completed if the coal 
strike had not occurred, will cost 100,000/. In June 
the Duchray and Keltie sections of the new Loch Katrine 
acueduct were opened, costing 200,000/. Other parts are 
in progress which will be as expensive, and the hydraulic 
power works will cost from 60,000/. to 70,000/,_ An electric 
light station and plant cost about 80,000/., and a new tank 
has been set up at the gasworks costing 60,000/. ‘The 
citizens, it will be evident, are not forgetful of the necessity 
to place Glasgow in a position that corresponds with its 


importance, and in that sense the money has been wisely | 


expended. 


on waterworks at a cost of 100,478/. and an | 
theory is to be traced in CaRNor’s account of his own in- 


The stables, car sheds, &c, which are | 


The Clyde has | 
| vancing the economy of manufactures, but in convincing 
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Cathedral,” 1866 ; “Grantham and other Churches,” 1867 ; 
“The Roman Ermine Street,” 1868 ; “ The Norman and 
Early English Styles of Gothic Architecture,” 1869 ; 
“Tittle St. Hugh of Lincoln,” 1880. Bishop ,TROLLOPE 
was a son of the late Sir JoHN TROLLOopE, Bart., and 
brother of the first Baron KESTEVEN. 


MANCHESTER has now a fitting pendant to the statue of 
Joun Darton in the Town Hall, for on Monday last one 
of the late JAMES JOULE, by Mr. A. GILBERT, R.A., was un- 
veiled by Lord Ketvin. ‘The city has reason to be proud 
of the inquirer who was able to determine the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, and in that way not only aided in ad- 


sceptics that the correlation of physical forces was as much of 
an eternal verity as gravitation. There is no doubt that JouLEe 


| was not the first who believed in a relation between heat 


and work which could be formulated. The germ of his 


vestigations. But what was needed wasa formulation which 
could be universally approved, and that was worked out by 
Joutz. Like his teacher, Darron, he increased knowledge 
in other ways, but as with the elder the atomic theory was 
assumed to be an adequate base for a reputation, so the 
theory of thermodynamics is supposed to be enough to 
make JAMEs JOULE for ever famous. 


It is sometimes imagined that GouNon’s style is as | 
antique as VERDI’s, and only adapted for pleasing the | 


commonplace folks who confound music with melody. Al- 
though France has a supply of representatives of the new 
schools, the reputation of the composer of “ Faust” is still 
prized. This is seen from the liberality of the subscriptions 
for erecting a memorial of Gounop. Asa sum of 96,000 
francs has been obtained, it is assumed that by the end of 
the year at least 100,000 francs will be at the disposal of 
the committee. There is to be a “grand night” at the 
Opera, which is estimated to produce 50,000 francs in 
addition. With so much money a noble example of 
modern sculpture may be anticipated. Negotiations are 
in progress for obtaining models. It is understood that the 
Municipal Council of Paris will not oppose the proposal of 
the committee to erect the memorial in the Parc Monceau. 


Tue Bishop of Nottingham, Dr. Trotioper, who died 
on Sunday in his seventy-sixth year, was a distinguished 


| FLEMING exaggerated the case. 


Writer on archeology, and several of his essays were pub- 
lished in the “ Archzeologia.” Among his works were the | 


following :—‘ Illustrations of Ancient Art,” 1854 ; “ Life of 
Pope Adrian IV.,” 1856 ; “The Captivity of John, King of 
France, at Somerton Castle,” ‘“ Handbook of Lincoln,” 
“Temple Bruer and the Templars,” “Introduction of 
Christianity into Lincolnshire,” 1857 ; “Life of Hereward, 
the Saxon Patriot,” 1861 ; “Norman Sculptures of Lincoln 


In addressing the students of the Malvern School of 
Art, Mr. WuitwortH WALLIS drew attention to the conse- 
quences of one of the defects of the departmental system, 
which is the encouragement of students to become painters 
rather than industrial artists. He advised them to give 
attention to design, as applied to house-decoration and _ the 
illustration of books, rather than to painting. Of the paint- 
ing of pictures there was no end. Young and well-to-do 
people passed through art schools and then thought it in- 
cumbent upon them to paint very bad pictures and, what was 
worse, to sell them. There was far better work to be done 
than the painting of plaques and drain-pipes. The students 
could form themselves into a guild and do work, for the 
decoration of the walls of our poorer churches, and of 
hospitals and workhouses. In this way they could convey 
to the weary and suffering a message of beauty and love, 
which would brighten their lives and help them to bear 
their lot in patience and hope. On the lines indicated by 
Mr. WALLIS, much valuable work has been done by art 


| students in Birmingham ; and in London, the members of 


the Kyrle Society are happy in executing work that is 
modest in character but more serviceable to the State than 
the producing of commonplace pictures. 


THE subject of defective workmanship was brought 
before the meeting of the Architectural Association on 
Friday last, by Mr. Owen Fieminc. That gentleman 
expressed his opinion that in order to remedy matters it 
was time for architects to move collectively in- the matter 
through the agency of the Architectural Association, and 
with a view to that end he gave notice of moving a 
resolution at an early date to the following effect :— 
“That a special committee be appointed to inquire into the 
present facilities in London for the training of artisans be- 
longing to the building trades, and to consider and report if, 
and in what manner, the Architectural Association can care- 
fully exert its influence in the organisation of a complete 
scheme of education.” As students of architecture could not 
be expected to do more ina discussion than lament that 
bad workmanship should exist, and endeavour to draw a 
moral for the guidance of their own work, those outside the 
profession had been invited to attend. Opinions were divided, 
but, as one of the speakers hinted, it is probable that Mr. 
That good workmanship 
is obtainable there is no doubt, if any one will care to 
have it, and the good work is largely in excess of 
the bad. Something must also be credited to the 
difficulties public bodies create by opening the way to 
abuses. They are placed at the mercy of those who may 
be desirous of taking them at advantage if they do no more 
in the way of supervision than passing plans, accepting 
tenders, &c., and signing cheques for the work. In engi- 
_ neering works certainly mishaps rarely occur. It would be 
| terrible if they did. 
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SIR F. LEIGHTON ON GERMAN ART. 


HE addresses which Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON delivers 
at the Royal Academy differ from those of an earlier 
period in their comprehensiveness. That quality is not 
imparted to them as a result of a process of cramming. The 
President does not retail the contents of encyclopeedias or 
guide-books ; what he says about the works of art of a 
country represents careful study of examples. But in con- 
sidering them he’‘always avoids the narrow views of a 
specialist who follows one branch of art. The circum- 
stances of the time in England aré not favourable to 
versatility, but Sir Freperick LericHTon has been almost 
as successful as a sculptor: as in painting, and it must be 
allowed that few architects are to be found who show more 
competence to investigate the characteristics of buildings 
in various styles. If compared with the parts of his dis- 
course which relate to architecture, how dull, prosy, selfish 
and mean will the presidential addresses of architectural 
societies appear! It is perhaps in- the prominence given to 
architecture that the comprehensiveness of the orations is 
most displayed. REYNOLDs set the example of recognising 
that architecture appealed to the imagination and feelings 
as well as painting. He considered likewise that the two, 
with gardening and music, strove “to supply the natural 
imperfection of ‘things, and often to gratify the mind by 
realising and embodying what never existed but in the 
imagination.” Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON treats of architec- 
ture in a different manner. He accepts it as the most 
characteristic evidence of the tendency of a people towards 
the beautiful, and once the buildings are understood, the 
analysis of the qualities of the pictures and the statues 
becomes an easy operation. The address on German art 
which was given to the students of the Academy on last 
Saturday evening, therefore, is mainly devoted to a criticism 
of the buildings, and especially of those of the Gothic 
period. 

Most of the German historians assume that Gothic is 
synonymous in all things with German, and that the 
pointed arch, with those features which were in keeping 
with it, can be claimed as German inventions. Passion 
having overcome their reason, the French are willing to 
agree with their enemies and to abandon all claims to the 
style which is one of the glories of their race. The 
President of the Royal Academy interprets history more 
calmly, ‘and treats German Gothic as little else than an 
inferior translation of a French original by men who had 
not mastered principles, or were not sufficiently subtle to 
perceive the fine qualities which give distinction to a style. 

That the Germans were deficient -in aptitude to realise 
beautiful architecture in any form the President considers 
as manifest. The use of western as well as eastern apses in 
churches when the German Romanesque’ style prevailed 
“could not,” he says, “have found general acceptance 
among a people in which a sense of esthetic fitness was 
congenital and strong.” If we accept the conclusion that 
the Germans were incapable to deal properly with a style 
that might be considered as native, it appears inevitable 
that they must fail when handling one that was exotic. 
According to the President’s theory, “the Germans, as a 
race, were, speaking broadly, never at one with Ogival 
architecture.. In the use of a form of architecture which 
was not of spontaneous growth in their midst, and un- 
restrained, moreover, as they were by a sound, innate 
instinct of esthetic fitness, German builders were often led 
into incongruities and excesses from which, in the practice 
of their native style, they had been largely free.” 

It may be admitted that, if compared with a French or 
English standard, German Gothic is lacking in beauty. It 
is also likely that the defects have their origin in a 
weakness of the eesthetic instinct. At the same time, it is 
possible to consider the defects as the results of a different 
sort of causes, and in that way they may appear less 
grievous. 

In the first place, the introduction of double apses must 
not be ascribed to designers. It was not an arrangement 
to produce architectural effect, but a ‘compliance with 
ritual. The Saxon church in Canterbury appears to have 
had a western as well as an eastern apse. The high altar 
1s generally the most important object of a Christian church, 
but any one can still perceive in England, as in foreign 
churches, that there are many hours of the day during which 


it does not excite any special reverence. Priests and 
sacristans pass before it without genuflection,.or no more 
attention than would be given to a vacant shriné. To say, 
then, that a second apse cannot be seen “ without turning 
the back full and immediately on that before which no 
Catholic passes without reverent genuflection ” is to make 
a temporary practice appear as permanent. The most 
stringent stickler for ceremonial would admit that there is 
no irreverence in turning one’s back to a high altar during 
the greater part of a day, and by no arrangement of plan-: 
ning can people leave churches without a retrograde move- 
ment. ‘That in the old days there were variations in the: 
positions where services were held in churches, in order to suit: 
the convenience of clergy and congregations, is not unlikely. 
The late Mr. AsHpiTEL, who was an earnest investigator of 
the relations between ritual and architecture, goes so far as. 
to say that in Italy ‘‘there is scarcely a church of any size: 
that does not have its coro.d’ estate and coro d’ inverno, its. 
summer and winter choir.” He found that the coro or 
quire is in any place, side-chapel or otherwise, where it may 
be conveniently held, and that it is shifted from place to: 
place at different times according to weather. These changes. 
appear to bea survival of a more ancient practice which; 
made two apses a necessity. We have no desire to take up 
a theory of ritual. All we are eager to suggest is that inj 
objecting to ancient planning, especially in churches, it is” 
hardly generous to blame the architects as if they were as: 
free to act as the men of our time when designing dwellings. 
The late Mr. Street held that an architect could fix the 
ritual by his arrangements. Something may be achieved in: 
that way where doctrines are in a sort of semifluid condition 
and assume various forms according to circumstances, but 
the Medizeval clergy were dictators and the architects were 
compelled to obey them. 

The objection which the President raises against the 
uniformity of width and height in aisles and nave, as an 
indication of a lack of delight in rhythmic variety, can also 
be explained as due to conditions which were imposed on: 
architects. We should never forget in judging of German’ 
architecture and other forms of art the memorable words of) 
Guizor :—“ The ancient Germans gave us the idea of per-’ 
sonal liberty, which was theirs above all other nations.”’ 
No doubt that idea was the cause of absurdities, but it: 
deserves to be respected. Now churches with low and: 
narrow aisles could hardly fail to suggest that they were to 
be used for an inferior class of worshippers. That was not 
in accordance with the spirit of the people. The ideal 
German church was a hall. Difficulties of construction 
made it necessary to have divisions, but care was taken to 
express that necessity as a principle by making the columns: 
as thin as possible, in order that there might be little inter- 
ruption to seeing or hearing, and by preserving uniformity. 
in the height and width of the divisions. Sir FREDERICK) 
LEIGHTON speaks about the delightful impression which is 
obtained by the appearance of the church of St. Lorenz, in 
Nuremberg. But we doubt if it is ever so impressive as: 
when it is filled with a congregation, for it is then realised 
that in all parts of the church a preacher’s words can be. 
heard, and it is easy to imagine that prior to the Reforma-, 
tion the ceremonies could be no less enjoyed. ‘The eleva- 
tion of the high altars, we believe, was as much dictated by 
a desire to enable the most remote worshipper to be a 
witness of the ritesas to emphasise the existence of sub-: 
terranean crypts. That the old churches corresponded with 
the popular notion of fitness is evident from the respect 
with which they were treated at the time of the Reformation. 
LUTHER himself boasted that he had not laid hands on one 
stone nor destroyed anything in a cloister, and he was 
opposed to the least act of vandalism. It was perceived 
that the churches were congregational, and were adaptable: 
to the new conditions of service, and accordingly many of 
them still preserve so much of their Medieval character 
that Englishmen are sometimes puzzled. ; 

The popular influence is still as strongly exerted as ever in 
works of art. There is a demand which has to be supplied. 
Your ordinary German is not disposed to be satisfied with 
the gratification of his eyes or ears. His mind must also 
be a sharer. When he buys a beer flagon he expects to 
see it adorned with suggestive figures (if allegorical, so 
much the better) and couplets which excite his fancy. 
Every town now recalls ‘“‘ Faust” and the Middle Ages by, 


| 


* Auerbach” cellars. 
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Sometimes they appear as Gothic 
ctypts with groined arching and floral capitals. The 
surfaces will be covered with painted patterns that are as 
exact as any to be seen in a restored cathedral. But 
unless there is an abundance of verses in Gothic character, 
the place is incomplete. His pipe and beer and the archi- 
tectural surroundings are not so efficacious to make a 
German dream as scraps of poetry. Ifa verandah is added 
to a hotel to afford a spot from whence scenery can be viewed, 
the walls are sure to be painted with the muscular heroes 
and heroines of iocal legends, and with adages that heighten 
the associations. There must be everywhere something to 
excite that condition of mind which may be called reverie, 
longing or thinking. Woe to the man who attempts, lke 
one of the Latin race, to think only of the delight of his 
eyes or ears! Sooner or later in his fate he will correspond 
with the boatman who saw and heard the Lorelei beside the 
Rhine. He thought, like a simpleton, only of her beauty 
and her songs, her golden hair and golden comb, and of 
course he and his boat were swallowed by the waves. Can 
anyone imagine that if WaGNER had been satisfied with the 
conventional themes of the libretti composers, or had 
emulated the Italians, the music of the future would have 
secured a foundation? He wisely gave his operas an 
archeological cast, and appealed to remote but effectual 
associations, and he was successful beyond precedent. 
Mozart and BEETHOVEN were at once supplanted, 
although they can excite a yearning after the indefinite. 
judged by Greek or Latin standards, the compound 
character which is desired for works of art is an error, in 
spite of its economy in attaining more ends than one. 
But it suits the German character, and for one visitor who 
appreciates the classic examples of art in the Berlin 
Museum, a hundred will be found to whom KauLsacn’s phi- 
losophical paintings will be congenial. In these days, when 
there is so much sham admiration of art, is it not satis- 
factory to find a people who can thoroughly enjoy build- 
ings and pictures so long as they have German character- 
istics ? 

There is another cause still at work which the President 
noticed when he spoke about the German love of orna- 
mentation. We meet at the present time a great many 
Germans who are abler sculptors than the average exhibitors 
in the Academy. ‘They take the world philosophically, and 
are willing to co-operate in architectural decoration. With 
so much ability available owners of buildings are eager to 
turn it to account, and in Berlin, Vienna and the larger 
towns we can see every day new instances of buildings 
with over many sculptured figures, or figures that are 
disproportionate in size. The work may be excellent, but 
it is in excess. At all times it would appear as if the archi- 
tects found their auxiliaries too powerful or too zealous. 
The stony lacework which is admired in Strasburg and else- 
where, the perforated spires, the fantastic groining, the license 
displayed in the carving and other vagaries are all evidence 
of the strength of personal liberty. When GorTHE said that 
évery man among his countrymen followed the leanings 
of his own mind, and sought to satisfy himself rather 
than others, he was explaining some of the phenomena 
presented by many Medizval buildings. 

It will be evident from what we have said that we do 
hot differ much from Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON in his con- 
clusions. We agree with him that German art cannot be 
considered as appealing to the universal sense of fitness. 
But as regards architecture especially (and as much may be 


Said of all the arts), the shortcomings are not all to be | 
They have to work fora people who | 


debited to the artists. 
desire to see all things with the mind’s eye, who value in- 
dividual liberty and who prefer freaks to restraint. SCHILLER 
was not sorry that German literature was despised by the 
Courts, because the poets were saved from coming 


If 


under the dominion of the peruqued legislators of the | 


French Academy, and writing in the fulness of their hearts 
they could mock the cast-iron rules of ‘Art Poetique.” 
In the same way the Germans judged their artists. GOETHE, 
who was world-wide in his sympathies, relates how often. he 
was told that an artist owed all to himself. ‘‘Sometimes I 


put up with it,” he said ; “but sometimes, too, I tell them | 
that he has, after all, very little reason to be proud of his | 


master. 
Own means ?” 


For after all, what is a man in himself and by his | 
The Germans, however, prefer to keep to! joint from above when the brick is laid, is supposed 


| sculptors to be independent. 
disposed to admire unrestrained originality. 


their ancient ways, and they are indifferent to the praise or 
blame of their neighbours. 

In England there is a tendency among painters and 
Their patrons are also 
It is, ac- 
cordingly, wise on the part of the President to explain 
that there are losses as well as gains in seeking after that 
quality. It is well to be able to assert one’s self and to be 
above all charges of imitation ; but, on the other hand, it is 
not desirable, like the Germans, to stand apart and to produce 
works that will only bear to be judged by local rules and 
admired by one race. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


jae ordinary meeting of the Association was held on Friday 
evening, Mr. E. W. Mountford, president, in the chair. 

Mr. R. E. Denniss and Mr. A. Bryce were elected members. 

The following paper by Mr. OWEN FLEMING was read :— 


London Workmen: their Education and Workmanship: 


The decision of the Architectural Association to set apart a 
day for the consideration of modern workmanship should be a 
matter for sincere congratulation on the part of all those who 
have the great question of good building at heart. The dis- 
cussion appears to be peculiarly suited to this Association, for 
it has by its recent energetic and thorough reorganisation of 
the education of young architects shown that it appreciates the 
lines upon which large schemes of teaching organisation should 
be framed, and that, if it considers a certain course to be 
necessary, it is not deterred from undertaking that course by 
its magnitude or apparent difficulties. 

The ultimate object of all architects is to obtain thoroughly 
good building. Our very motto proves this. We are now 
daily engaged in showing those studying our art how to design 
in beauty. What will be the practical result of our labours if 
we are not able to complete our task by obtaining buildings 
built in truth? it may be urged that the responsibility of archi- 
tects ceases with the education of themselves. Surely this is a 
narrow and indefensible position to take up. If architects fail 
to assert their rightful position as arbiters and leaders of work- 
manship, it is but reasonable to assume that others will fill their 
places, and it is a serious question whether any persons are as 
qualified to direct workmanship as those whose lives are 
devoted to a study of the question. If historical precedent is 
of any value, our existing knowledge leads us to suppose that 
the architects of the great Classic and Medizval monuments 
which command our admiration and respect were in far closer 
touch with the workmen than we architects are to-day. The 
present position is mischievous in many ways. The architect, 
for example, is the person who creates in his mind the ideal 
building. He shows the nature of that building by his drawings, 
and describes its method of construction by his specification. 
But the actual yealisation of his ideal must necessarily be the 
task of others, and the success of his work is frequently sadly 
marred by the carelessness or incapacity of the operatives. 
Criticisms of workmanship are now so frequent that they are 
almost regarded as commonplaces in most of our professional 
assemblies, and this is the reason why I am asking the honour 
of your close attention this evening. 

It seems almost unnecessary to submit to an audience of 
professional men any extensive evidences of the way in which 
the average modern operative performs his duties, but we have 
the advantage of the presence with us to-night of represen- 
tatives of the various trades unions and others interested in this. 
question, and I propose therefore to deal with this portion of 
the subject more fully than I otherwise would have done. 1 
do not wish to say that there are not a large number of 
thoroughly efficient and earnest workmen to be obtained at the 
present time. I would not even assert that workmanship has 
deteriorated materially during the last decade ; but, speaking of 
the capacity of the average building mechanic in London, I feel 
I am but the mouthpiece of my professional colleagues when I 
state that his work is very far below the standard it ought to 
reach. Let me ask the Operative Bricklayers’ representative 
whether even 25 per cent. of the men who present themselves 
on a job are capable of executing a piece of good face brick- 
work? Even among these comparatively capable men, how 
many are able or willing to do a piece of really first-class work 
without constant supervision? Perpends are not truly kept. 
The headers are not central over the stretchers. The joints are 
of uneven thickness. Bricks chipped and with angles knocked 
off are built in without thought. Care is not taken that the best 
face shows outside. Even with interior work it is most difficult 
to get the work done properly. The average bricklayer seems 
to imagine that there is no necessity for the sides of 
bricks to be covered with mortar. A little scrap of 
mortar on the front edge, and some thrown into the 
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to be sufficient. to make a good joint, and the archi- 
tect who ventures to ask for this system to be altered does not 
meet with a cordial reception, I came across a man the other 
day who had built a wall so carelessly that you could not tell 
the difference between a heading and a stretching course, and 
yet even this man was a member of the Operative Bricklayers, 
Society. An architect told me that he had to employ five men 
before he could get some salt glazed brickwork decently executed. 
With regard to joiners, I fully recognise the difficulties under 
which the modern joiner does his work, but even on this basis 
capable joiners are as difficult to find as capable bricklayers. 
The shop foreman of one of the largest London contractors 
told me that he only accepted one out of every four men who 
applied to him fer work. The others were not able even to put 
together machine-made joinery to his satisfaction. To obtain 


a joiner able to intelligently set out full-sized rods is a matter of | 


great difficulty, and we are, alas! too familiar with ill-fitting 
joints, badly-mitred mouldings, badly-fitting doors and windows. 


The joiners’ show at the recent Workmen’s Exhibition at | 


Islington appeared to me very unworthy of the trade. Compare 
the joinery of an average suburban house of to-day with that of 
the Queen Anne and early Georgian houses of the same 
position and see if the two will really bear comparison. I 


cannot deal with all the trades, but on all sides we find evidences | 
The only trade where | 


of want of knowledge or want of care. 
we find any evidence of progress is the plumbers’, where the 


average quality of the work is distinctly high, but this is | 
probably owing to the energetic policy of the Plumbers’ Com- | 


pany. When we turn to the higher branches of the trades we 


find the same lamentable story. An hour’s walk through the | 


principal streets of London is the best way to arrive at a con- 
clusion on this point, and the work of the average brick-carver, 
stone-carver—and to a less extent the workers in metal and 
plaster—must be held to compare most unfavourably with the 
exquisite work that prevailed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

There is not even the excuse of great rapidity of work to 
offer. 
to be. Several contractors have assured me that the price of 
labour to-day is 4o per cent. or 50 per cent. higher than it used 


to be, owing principally to the length of time men take in their | 


work, and I have strong evidence to show that bricklayers are 


practically compelled not to lay more than an average of 400 to | 
500 bricks per day, whereas ten years ago the average per man | 


was nearer 1,000. A comparison of priced bills of quantities of 
the present day with those of fifteen years ago is an instructive 
operation. I am not complaining ofthis slow progress of work. 
That, regarded on its merits, may or may not be desirable, I 


work properly ifthey can and will. 

This state of affairs seemed to me so serious that I have 
taken great pains to verify my own experiences by conversa- 
tions with all classes of workmen, foremen and others engaged 
on buildings, and I am prepared, if necessary, to give other 
evidences of the unsatisfactory character of modern workman- 
ship. If, therefore, the view of the matter I have presented is 
accurate, I submit that some definite steps should be taken, 
and I therefore propose at the close of this discussion to ask 
this Association to appoint a special committee to investigate 
the matter from the architect’s point of view, and to see in 
what way the collective influence of architects can be brought 
to bear upon the artificers of London. I entirely refuse to 
believe that any large body of men following an honourable 
calling would knowingly or willingly practise that calling in a 
slipshod or inefficient manner. Mr. Llewellyn Smith, ia his 
mest able and exhaustive report upon technical education in 
London, tells us that the workmen “are now keenly alive to 
the evil of the present state of things,” and if this view be 
correct, I can imagine that architects, who are by their position 
uninfluenced by political and economic considerations and 
whose only object is to secure good work, will be able to exert 
a wonderful influence towards the levelling-up of workmanship. 
The fault is not the workman’s, but the difficulties which beset 
his path while he was being trained. 

Let us consider for a moment the question of apprentice- 
ship. For many years past this has been steadily declining in 
London, and now it may be said to be practically dead. In 
some trades, we learn, it is replaced by a sort of quasi-appren- 
ticeship, but in the majority of the building trades nothing has 
taken its place. Boys are taken as errand-boys, and have to 
pick up the work as best they can. I am informed by persons 
whose knowledge of this question is great, that the average 
native London bricklayer begins as an odd boy, becomes a 
labourer, gets on to some speculating work in the suburbs, 
picks up some rough notion of bricklaying there, drifts back 
into the Metropolis and offers himself as a competent brick- 
layer, and on cross-examining two or three groups of bricklayers 
I concluded that there was much truth in this assertion. Many 
of the best mechanics working in London are, however, not 
Londoners at all. I have evidence of a convincing nature to 
show this, and in some cases the proportion of countrymen is 


Work is really done at a much slower rate than it used | 


| bricklayer or a joiner. 
only refer to it to show that men have plenty of time to do their | 


fixed as high as 75 per cent. This is a statement which must 
be a cause of grave concern to the London School Board and 
the newly-formed London Technical Education Board, for it | 
shows that the London boy is apparently unable to obtain the’ 

information necessary for him to take his place as an efficient’ | 
workman. 

This conclusion is strikingly emphasised by some statistics 
prepared by Mr. Llewellyn Smith of the percentage of boys— 
not even apprentices, but only boys—to the total number em- 
ployed in the different trades. We learn that among bricklayers 
the percentage in London is nine against twelve in the whole 
country, among carpenters eleven against sixteen, among masons 
ten against thirteen, among plumbers twenty-three against 
twenty-six, and among painters eight against thirteen. If the 
apprenticeship in the London ‘building trades is dead or dying, 
it becomes a question of the highest moment as to what is to 
take its place. Matters cannot remain in their present con- 
dition, or the present unfortunate condition of affairs will 
assume disastrous proportions. 

It is impossible in any survey of this character to avoid a 
consideration of the trade unions. These organisations, 
founded originally on an avowedly protective basis, now 
practically have become representative institutions, and in 
addressing them we may fairly be said to be addressing the 
workmen themselves. With the many economic questions 
that hover round trade unions I have nothing to do. My | 
object in referring to them is to indicate the enormous 
influence they might exercise on the question of workmanship 
if they chose. I have been told over and over again that 
trade unions are not formed to deal with workmanship, but I 
submit that it is to their interest to take up this question. In 
fact, I hardly see how they can escape it if they wished to do 
so. I do not know by what restriction the entrance to these 
societies is fenced about, but I imagine that some steps are, at | 
all events, supposed to be taken to see that men entering their 
ranks have a right to do so, and, once admitting the elementary 
principle of selection, it is not difficult to conceive that this 
entrance selection might be made of real and great value. 
Surely the competency of the individual concerns the societies | 
who represent the trades quite as much as the competency of | 
aspirants for membership concerns our own representative 
body, the Institute of Architects, and to allow half-educated 
men to ‘slide in”—to use the expression of a meeting of | 
workmen with which I argued this question—is to seriously | 
discredit the position of the trade unions themselves. In many | 
cases it is quite possible to fix the minimum amount of know- | 
ledge a man should have to entitle him to call himself a | 
We see an example of what may be | 
done in this direction by the recent movement in favour of the | 
examination and registration of plumbers. Not only is this | 
test largely undertaken voluntarily, but the action of some of 
the provincial county councils in determining that their work 
shall only be executed by registered plumbers is now being 
followed by the London County Council, and legislation is 
contemplated on the subject. I commend this line of thought 
to the trade union delegates here this evening. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the times, which 
deserved far more attention from architects than it received, 
was the recent National Workmen’s Exhibition at Islington. 
This exhibition was promoted by the London Trade Council. 
The object of the exhibition was officially declared to exhibit 
individual handicrafts, to encourage skill and artistic taste in 
the worker, and to impart a desire to excel in the work under- 
taken. The ideaof such a national competition as this, pro- 
moted by the men themselves, is altogether excellent, but the 
character of the majority of the exhibits in the building trades 
—again with the exception of the plumbers—jarred on my 
architectural feelings and showed me what an immense field for 
reform lay open if only architects and workmen would consent 
to work together in cordial and sympathetic co-operation. | 

Turning to the City Companies, I desire to offer the strong- 
est testimony to the good work being done by the Plumbers’ 
Company. I have found evidences of the influence of this _ 
Company in most unexpected quarters. I do not know on what 
lines this Company frames its policy, except so far as the pre- 
sence of workmen on its Registration Committee discloses it, | 
but it is doing very real good, not so much by a lavish expendi- 
ture of money, but by exercising a far-reaching influence over the 
trade as a whole, with an admirable result. Another Company 
which displays great activity is the Carpenters’ Company, although 
their influence on the trade, as a whole, is not very apparent. 
I have tried to discern the cause, and I would venture to ask 
those guiding the policy of this Company, whether the advan- 
tages of the high theoretical standard that they maintain does 
not tend to divert their attention from the main question before 
them into channels not directly bearing upon the improvement of 
the ordinary carpenter and joiner. Other Companies that are 
free from the reproach of doing nothing in this direction are | 
the Joiners’, Painters’, Plasterers’, Tilers’ and Bricklayers’, and | 
Blacksmiths’. I am sorry not to be able to include the Masons’, 
and as to the Paviors’ I have no information. 
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But however great the influence of these unions, exhibitions 
and companies may be, they can after all only, encourage the 
production of good workmen ; they cannot themselves produce 
them. This can only be done by definite teaching, and as the 
revival of apprenticeship seems at least improbable, we must 
look for organised technical instruction in another direction, 
viz. the technical classes rapidly springing up around us. I 
cannot pretend to deal with individual institutions to-night, 
with one exception—the Shoreditch Municipal Technical 
School. This is the first instance of which I am aware in 
which a metropolitan governing body has itself established and 
maintained a technical school, and its striking success during 
the short time it has been established is a testimony to the 
need of such an institution. 
has many advantages over private institutions, as it is more in 
touch with those for whom it is founded. If it is strongly felt, 
for example, that the teaching is unpractical, the complaint can 
be brought before the member representing the complainant, 
who would be able to investigate the matter. I am informed 
that the establishment of this municipal school has not entailed 
any charge upon the rates. 

Dealing, however, with the technical classes as a whole, I 


am afraid that their present influence on the question under | 
The following | 


discussion is of quite an unimportant character. 


statistics, published last year, are instructive :—98 carpenters | 


were learning theoretical carpentry at the different London 


classes, and 65 were learning practical carpentry ; 51 brick- 


layers took up theoretical and 42 practical bricklaying ; 
33 masons were learning masonry ; 341 plumbers were study- 
ing theoretical and 247 practical plumbing ; while 4o painters 
took up house decoration. The significance of these figures 
becomes fully apparent when we realise that there are 
136,000 men and boys employed in the building trades in 
London. Probably this year these figures would be greater, 
but it is evident that these classes as a whole, from some cause 
or other, do not attract the average boy. Whether prejudice 
is to blame, or want of funds, or insufficient advertisement or 
unpractical teaching, I cannot say. Each particular class 
tequires to be considered on its merits, and possibly the 
different causes I have indicated may, with others, be found 
Operating in different degrees, according as the class is 
organised and managed. There is, however, a vast fieid of 
work urgently needing, I submit, the active intervention of the 
architect. 

Now, sir, we come to the crucial question upon which we 
are met together to confer. What is to be done? I anticipate 
a practical unanimity from nearly all speakers, that matters 
ought not to be allowed to drift, but I am too well aware of the 


extraordinary difficulties of the situation to attempt to prescribe | 


auniversal remedy. This can only be done after a long and 

patient inquiry by persons far more able to undertake such a 

task than I have been. I appeal, therefore, for any suggestions 

to be taken purely as tentative ideas that I have been led to form 
as to the lines upon which our future actioa should be based. 

It will have been gathered from my remarks that I feel that 

it is time for architects to collectively move in the matter 

through the agency of this Association. I propose presently 

to ask this Association to sanction the appointment of a 

\ Special Committee of Inquiry to thoroughly investigate the 


matter from the architect’s point of view, upon the same lines | 


as the Special Architectural Education Inquiry Committee. I 
would refer to this Special Committee the question of appoint- 
ing a Standing Technical Education Committee, composed if 
possible of an equal number of representatives of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and of this Association ; and I 
would define the functions of this Standing Joint Committee 
somewhat as follows :—1. To place themselves in communica- 
tion with the Building Trade Federation and the different 
building trade unions, and to endeavour to arrive at an under- 
Standing as to the minimum amount of knowledge a man 
should possess to be eligible for election to the unions. 2. To 
Supervise the organisation and working of the various trade 
classes in the Metropolis, and to indicate where there appears 
to be a need for further classes. 3. To approach the Technical 
Education Board and ask that their position may be officially 
recognised by that board, either by being permitted to elect a 
tepresentative on the board, or by being regarded as its pro- 
fessional adviser on questions affecting the education of the 
building trades, and that the board, when allocating the grants 
in aid of technical education made by the London County 
Council, will give due weight to the recommendations of the 
Standing joint committee. 4. To ask the London Trades 
Council to be allowed to act as jury in any further workmen’s 
exhibition so far as the building trades are concerned, and to 
Set subjects for competition in the various trades. 5. To assist 
) inthe organisation of meetings of workmen to discuss ques- 


| 


_ to arrange for architects to be present and take part in those 
discussions. These draft references will serve to indicate 
. briefly the Jines upon which our professional action should run. 
The power we architects have in this matter is tremendous. 


tions bearing upon the workmanship of the various trades, and | 


A municipal school of this nature | 


| 


Hitherto we have been satisfied to stand aloof and watch the 
progress of events. I do not say now that the task I have 
sketched out should be lightly undertaken. It involves far too 
much, and will need all our energy and strength if we are to 
show much result. But I do submit, sir, that I have made out 
a case for a most exhaustive and stringent inquiry by some of 
your ablest heads, If the deliberate report of this inquiry com- 
mittee is that we ought to intervene, then let our action be 
swift, decisive and determined. Do not let us swerve from our 
set purpose till we have set London workmanship, so far as it 
concerns buildings, on a thoroughly sound basis, and one 
worthy of this latter half of the nineteenth century. 

Professor W. GARNETT, in giving his views as to a remedy 
for the evils Mr. Fleming complained of, said he was a strong 
advocate in favour of technical education, but earlier training 
was first wanted asa preparation or foundation for the youths 
who were rising up as workmen of the future. The public 
schools should so train boys that the standard of morality. 
should be raised and a spirit of taking pride in good work 
inculcated. There were numerous causes, he believed, that 
tended to bring about bad workmanship, some of which no 
amount of supervision by clerks of works, &c., would obviate. 
Among the causes he alluded to, one was sheer carelessness, 
though it was just as easy to lay a brick with its best face out- 
wards as the wrong way. Also he had heard it alleged that 
contractors winked at bad work in hopes of getting a job of 
repairs. He thought the trades unions might do much good in a 
right direction, instead of splitting hairs about exact hours of work. 

Mr. Lewis ISAACs considered the trades unions prejudiced 
themselves in the eyes of the public by interesting themselves 
in regard of wages and hours of labour, without being inte- 
rested in the quality of the work done. 

Mr. J. VERDON, of the Building Trades Federation, contro- 
verted Mr. Isaacs’s idea that the trades unions wished to reduce 
all workmen to one dead level. Competition and the desire for 
cheapness in execution was one cause of bad workmanship. He 
thought, however, an exaggerated case had been made out, as 
he believed it was only to be found in the suburbs in the works 
of the speculative builder. 

Mr. TAYLOR put the blame for the bad work done by work- 
men on the shoulders of the public. Good work must be 
properly paid for if wanted. 

Mr. H. HOLLIDAY, master builder, said formerly men would 
not receive the highest wage till they had proved themselves 
competent workmen. The trades unions insisted, however, on 
a full wage for all. 

Mr. MAx CLARKE alluded to the often deplorable want of 
knowledge among workmen. 

Mr. T. BLASHILL said he had long experienced the difficulty 
of getting good workmen, 

Mr. Searles Wood proposed, and Mr. S. Beale seconded, a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Fleming, which was supported by Mr. S. 
H. Wells and C. H. Brodie. 

The vote was passed by acclamation and the meeting 
terminated. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


HE following prizes have been awarded in the recent 
competitions in the schools of the Royal Academy :— 

Historical painting—/oseph interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream, 
gold medal and travelling studentship, 200/, Harold Edward 
Speed. Landscape painting—Moonrise before Sunset, Turner 
gold medal and scholarship, 50/7, Harold Waite. Landscape 
painting—Hedgerow Elms on Ftllocks Green (“ L’Allegro”), 
Creswick prize, 30/., Harold Waite. Painting of a figure from 
the life (open to male students only)—silver medal, first, 
Will. Hounsom Byles; silver medal, second, Isaac Snowman. 
Painting of a head from the life—silver medal, first, Evelyn 
C. E. Pyke-Nott; silver medal, second, Isabel Campbell 
Anderson. Painting of a draped figure (open to female students 
only)—silver medal, first, Evelyn C. E, Pyke-Nott; silver medal, 
second, Beatrice Emma Parsons. Cartoon of a draped figure—a 
Roman orator declaiming, silver medal and prize, 25/., Katherine 
Mary Willis. Design in monochrome for a figure picture— 
The Death of the First-born (Exodus xii. 29, 30), Armitage 
prize, 30/., and bronze medal, not awarded ; Armitage prize and 
bronze medal, second, 1o/., Will. Hounsom Byles. Design for 


| the decoration of a portion of a public building—Adundance, 


prize, 40/., John B. Liston Shaw. Set of six drawings of a 
figure from the life (open to male students only)—first prize, 
502, and silver medal, Leonard Watts ; second prize, 252, 
Shirley C. L. Slocombe; third prize, 154, Charles Augustus 
Biichel ; fourth prize, 10/7, Harold Edward Speed. Drawing of 
a head from the life—silver medal, first, Chas. Henry Sims ; 
silver medal, second, Gerard R. T. Leigh Hunt. Drawing of a 
statue or group—silver medal, first, not awarded ; silver medal, 
second, not awarded. Perspective drawing in outline (open to 
painters and sculptors only)—interior of a room with two 
windows, a door and fireplace, and a pattern parquet floor, 
silver medal, Annie M. Huntsman. 
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Composition in Sculpture—/rene and her Attendants Re- 
moving St. Sebastian after his first Martyrdom (Mrs. Jameson’s 
‘Sacred and Legendary Art,” p. 244), gold medal and travel- 
ling studentship, 200/., David M‘Gill. Set of three models of 
a figure from the life (open to male students only)—first prize, 
50/., and silver medal, Frederick Thomas ; second prize, 20/., 
Sydney Herbert Physick (disqualified owing to having received 
the same prize before). Model of a design—Zhe Death of the 
first-born (Exodus xii. 29, 30),-first prize, 307, Henry Poole; 
second prize, 10/., Frank Jenkins. Design for a medal—saving 
of life from drowning, silver medal, not awarded. Model of a 
bust from the life (open to female students only)—silver medal, 
first, not awarded ; silver medal, second, not awarded. Model 
of a statue or group—silver medal, first, Frank Jenkins ; silver 
medal, second, not awarded. 

Design in architecture—a provincial town-hall, gold medal 
and travelling studentship, 200/, James S. Stewart. Set of 
architectural drawings—Newgate Prison, silver medal, first, 
George J. J. Lacy; silver medal, second, not awarded. Set of 
architectural designs (upper school)—prize, 257, Chas, Will. 
Baker. Set of drawings of an architectural design (lower 
school)—prize, 10/, George Weald. Plan of a building—a 
large town church, prize, 10/,, Pieter Rodeck. Original com- 
position in ornament—silver medal, not awarded. Perspective 
drawing in outline (open to architects only)—the staircase of 
Ashburnham House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, silver medal, 
Ernest Will. M. Wonnacott. 

The Landseer scholarships in painting and sculpture, of 
4o/. a year each, tenable for two years, have been awarded—in 
painting to Leonard Watts and Siegfried Makepeace Wiens ; 
in sculpture to Everard Stourton and David M‘Gill. 


TESSERZ. 


Coloured Sculpture. 

LAIN white and one-colour statues have come to be 
admired by an accident. This accident may have led 
to perfection—still it is an accident. Marhle has been used as 
a suitable substance because it was abundant:in the land of 
sculptors. These sculptors used various colours of marble. 
We admire the white most, because the colouring of the 
marbles has had no analogy to the colour of man, so many 
having red, green and other marks upon them. Bronze was 
adopted because it was the only metal which people in early 
times could cast well, We admire the bronze after time has 
destroyed the original colour, after oxidation of the surface ; so 
the accident of decay has stamped the colour, and we look on it 
as perfect, thinking it ancient. As we have by this mode of 
reasoning got our ideas of statues by mere accident, we must of 
necessity be exposed to prejudices. It is said by great 
authorities in taste that the pure form is lost if colour is intro- 
duced ; the ideal beauty of form is removed and we have an 
incongruous mixture. Now, it is a just idea and philosophic, 
the desire to elicit pure form by the touch of the chisel, but let 
us not speak against colour, because the painter is ready to 
reply and must be listened to. The painter introduces with his 
colour as much form as he is capable of producing, and it has, 
in fact, been the great desire of his heart to produce form as 
perfectly as possible. Here, then, we have colour added to 
form. The sculptor has not done it, at least in modern times, 
but has left out one of the elements: by doing so he seeks a 
high ideal, a something more than human—an ideal, a divine 
humanity. Well, such a conception must have its due place ; 
but in making the statue of a hero or aman to be remembered, 
do we not lose the original conception by leaving out colour, 
and instead of making representations of men make unto our- 
selves graven images of our own crude ideas, generally playthings 

after the models of ancient gods ? 


Unmodified Character of Egyptian Art. 


Egypt from the earliest period had an art of its own, obsti- 
nately indigenous, as much belonging to its soil as the lotus 
or papyrus to its waters. In architecture, sculpture, painting ; 
in decoration, writing, illumination, its art was national and 
most characteristic. It existed early enough for Moses to have 
studied it. It lasted long enough for Christianity to destroy it. 
For it was heathenish in its very essence, in its rind and in its 
core. It was entirely an outward expression of Pagan untruth. 
It was, consequently, nearly stationary. The practised eye of 
the antiquarian or artist will see in that lapse of many ages a 
certain ebb and flow, a slight decline and a partial revival ; but 
the main and striking features scarcely alter. The type of 
Egyptian art flags or varies but little. Yet four times was the 
country conquered, and in three instances long and successively 
held in subjection by nations which had _an art of their own ; 
but in this the conquerors were conquered and had to yield. 
Not to dwell on its temporary subjugation to the Assyrians, it 
was thoroughly subjected by Cambyses to the Persian rule 


525 years before Christ, and in spite of one successful rebellion | It was this spirit of intelligence-that produced the decorations | 


and partial insurrections, it remained in subjection for 111 
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years. Yet the conquerors were obliged to have their deeds | 
recorded, not in the sculptured forms and legends of Persepolis, | 
but in the colours and hieroglyphics of the Pharaohs. Then | 
came the still! more complete and influential conquest by the | 
Grecian power, under which Egypt‘was not merely a province | 
of a distant empire, but the seat of a new dynasty, foreign to it | 
in every respect. From its invasion by Alexander the Great, | 


332 years, till the death of Cleopatra, thirty years before Christ, | : 


Egypt was held for 302 years. by a race of kings mostly pacific, | 
or who, when warlike, carried their contests into otherlands. The | 
period of this conquest was one when the literature and arts of 

Greece were at their very perfection, when eloquence shone un- | 


rivalled in Demosthenes, philosophy was directed by Aristotle | | 
and painting represented by Apelles ; and when the civilisation | 


of the people had reached its highest refinement. And so soon 
almost-as the Ptolemies had established their reign, Demetrius | 
Phalereus bore thither the very pride of Grecian science, made 
Alexandria the rival of Athens, which he had governed, and laid | 


the foundations of a school of philosophy which in time out- i 


shone the original teacher, and may be said to have continued | 
more or less active till it broke out again with greater brilliancy | 
in the third century of Christianity, in Clement and Origen. | 
Shortly after, too, was the first great public library in the world | 
founded at Alexandria, which continued in existence till it was 

destroyed by the Saracens. In it were collected all the trea- 

sures of Greek learning, which thus became substituted for the | 
mystic lore of Egypt. The polished language of Attica sup- 

planted the uncouth dialect of the Nile; laws, habits and cus- | 
toms were changed, but every attempt to introduce the beautifub » 
art of Greece failed. It scarcely impressed a passing modifica- 
tion on the surface of the national representations. The Greek 
Ptolemies, though they might erect a tablet or a pillar of their — 
own, though they might compromise so far as to have a | 
bilingual or trilingual inscription set up, were obliged to submit 

to have their polysyllabic names cut up into little bits, and each | 
portion represented by a feather, or a lion, or an owl, as the | 
case miyht be, to suit the artistic and intellectual capacities of | 
their subjects. Not even imperial Rome, the next and last - 
subduer of that tenacious race, could wrench from it its arts © 
any more than its religion ; and it continued to grow its deities | 
in its gardens, and to record its new emperors in hieroglyphics, ; 
till Christianity replaced the one and holier symbols superseded | 
the other. ! 


Painting and Learning. 


At the present time there is a very strong reason why it is / 
imperative that the student should cultivate his intelligence and | 
make an acquaintance with general literature-—history, poetry, | 
biography and travels ; for as religion has denied her patronage | 
to the painter, he must seek his themes at other and not un- | 
dignified sources. If this be not an age of classic tastes—if | 
our patrons are not men whose sympathies are identified with | 
Greek or Roman literature, there is yet that great spirit of — 
patriotism and nationality rife that might respond to the pre- | 
sentments of the heroic deed, the national song, dramatic | 
illustration or episodes in the lives of those who have acceler- 
ated the progress of human civilisation ; and it is as impossible | 
to realise in picture any of these without a mass of collateral © 
circumstance and association,’ independently of great mental ; 
cultivation, as it is impossible to record the lineaments of an | 
individual physiognomy without an extensive observation of 
many countenances, and a power of penetrating and reading | 
their inward minds. In the works of the great historicab ° 
painters, who were also the great painters of portraiture, the | 
superior intelligences of their authors are stamped on the sur- | 
faces of their canvases. Rubens, although his taste is often 
questionable, evidences to us a mind well stocked with images | 
that proclaim his acquaintance with classic literature. By | 
means of the like knowledge, Titian could endow his Bacchus 
and Ariadne in our National Gallery, or his Bacchanalian | 
subject at Madrid, or his Venus and Adonis, with a classic 
spirit, heightened with the glowing hues of health and nature; _ 
and Correggio could lend his characteristic grace to the forms | 
of mythology, and show as strong a sense of classic as of | 
Christian literature. This spirit of intelligence, however | 
unphilosophic we may consider the intentions of the school, 
inspired the Caracci and their followers in the decoration of | 
more than one palace. The extent of the erudition of Niccolo | 
Poussin was so great as to have brought upon him the charge | 
of pedantry from the followers of a rival, The variety of his | 
subjects and treatment are significant of a well-stored mind. | 
It is this cultivation of mind that breathes also through the | 
atmospheres of Claude or the depths of Gaspar Poussin, and | 
that gives to a few of the very wild unrealities of Salvator Rosa | 
the poetic or classic charms that places these landscapes high | 
above and removes them far from the mass of subsequent produc- | 
tions of this class. It is this quality that places the Carthage by | 
Turner asan imaginative subject at the head of British landscape- | 
painting, and makes its author the successful rival of Claude, | 


of the great room in the Adelphi. There is in them a degree 
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of erudition and general intelligence, exhibited in the prosecu- 
tion of a comprehensive design, whose real object was to 
_make the arts ministrant to a great social purpose, by recording 
the history of human progress. So grand an enterprise may 
well claim our forbearance for any shortcomings of perfect 
technical accomplishment. Let us never lose sight of their 
great and noble aim in the critical consideration of mere 
means. It was this cultivated intelligence that gave a cha- 
racter and lent a charm to every touch expressed on a canvas 
‘by Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is this sense of intelligence that 


‘transports us beyond the surface of the canvas, elevates and 
' instructs our natures,.makes us forget our corporeal character, 
and bids us range in realms of fancy, or induces us to acknow- 


ledge our sympathies with the poet’s excursive flights. The 
artist without this power of intelligence realises no higher 
‘results than that of gratifying the eye by the mere amusement 
which truth of details may contribute. Tiaat the ancients were 
imbued with a great spirit of the literature that had preceded them 
we recognise among the Etruscans, who evidently had studied 
Greek literature ; their fictilia generally are expressive of the 
suggestions of Greek poetry or history.. The pages of Pliny 
tell us how many of the artists of antiquity had by their 
superior intelligences reduced to formulae and classified the 
principles of art. 
St. James’s Palace. 

A leper hospital stood on the site of the present St. James’s 
Palace, so that where state and fashion have congregated and 
blooming beauties come laughing through the trees was once 
heard the dismal sounc of the “cup and clapper,” which 
‘solicited charity for the most revolting of diseases. .The spot 
‘was probably selected for the hospital, not only as being at the 
_ greatest convenient distance from the habitations of the good 
citizens, its founders (lepers being always put as far as possible 
out of the way), but because it suggested itself to the imagina- 
‘tion as possessed of an analogous dreariness and squalidity. 
Unfavourable circumstances in those days were only thought 
fit for one another, not for the super-induction of favourable 
ones. The lunatic was to be exasperated by whips and dark 
keeping and the leper thrust into the ditch. The world had not 
yet found that light, cleanliness and consolation were good for 
all, Imagine this “lake of the dismal swamp,” now St. James’s 
Park, with not another house nearer to it than the walls of 
Ludgate, presenting to the timid eyes of the Sunday pedestrian 
its lonely spital, which at once’ attracted his charity and 
repelled his presence (for leprosy was thought infectious), the 
wind sighing through the trees, and the rain mingling with the 
pestilential-looking mud. The hospital was exchanged with 
Henry VIII. for a “consideration,” and upon its site, or near it, 
that soul of leprosy built a manor, and transferred into it his 

own bloated and corrupted body. He was then in the forty- 
third year of his age, and in the same year (1532) he married 
‘poor Anne Boleyn. The town residences (as they would now 
be called) of the kings of England had hitherto been at 
Kensington or on the banks of the Thames at London and 
Westminster (such as the Tower, Westminster Hall, &c.). 
What it was that attracted Henry to the leper hospital it is 
difficult to conceive, though the neighbourhood, no doubt, had 
become a little cleansed and refined by the growth of West- 
minster and Whitehall. Much neatness was not required by a 


state of manners which, according to Erasmus, must have | v 
| the worshipper. 


| equalled only by its ready concessions to the sternest utility. 


‘been one of the dirtiest in Europe, and which allowed the 
‘refuse of meats and drinks in gentlemen’s houses to collect 
ander the rushes inthe dining-rooms. Perhaps the new palace 
was to be a place of retirement for the king and his thoughtless 
victim, whom four years afterwards he put to death. Most likely, 
however, his great object was to grasp all he could, and add to 


the number of his parks and amusements, for the whole of the | 
St. James’s Fields (as they were called) fell into his hands with | 
the house, and he stocked them with game, built a tilt-yard | 
in front of Whitehall on the site of the present Horse Guards, | 
together with a cockpit in its neighbourhood; and on the | 


downfall of Wolsey took possession of Whitehall itself, which 
henceforth became added to the list of royal abodes. The 
new palace could never have been handsome. It had the homely 
look which it retains to this day. 


Eclecticism in Painting. 


Individuals have existed who have sought to combine into 
one production all those excellences which were previously to 
be exemplified only in a number of separate performances. 
How perfect would be the artist who could borrow its distinc- 
tive merit from each of these separate works, and embody 
them all in his own individual style, in such a way that the 


various sources of his compilation should be incapable of being | 


| traced. What, however, has invariably been the condition of 
such a performance when completed ? 
| of originality be found in it? Are there not immediately 
traceable in its different parts the different sources from 
_ whence it was derived? and shall we ever find the various 
characteristics combined into one congruous whole? There 
_are chances even that in the very attempt at such adaptation 


| 


Can any decided mark | 


the compiler, for that is the true designation of such an artist, 
will embody the defects together with the excellences which 
mark the work from which he is so borrowing. All traces of 
originality or character in such.a compilation must either be 
sacrificed or lost. For instance, in endeavouring to imitate the 
graceful style of Correggio, it has been deemed impossible for 
any one to embody his grace without at the same time adopting 
a certain quantity of affectation, which, as it were, is a neces- 
sary accompaniment of his excellence. It is always easier, or 
more likely, that the student will imitate the defects rather 
than the merits of such a master, because to reproduce the 
former it is essential that he should understand his master’s 
genius ; and does not this imply the possession by himself of a 
similar genius of burning fire, which should urge onward his 
mind to higher aspirations than the mere repetition of master 
pieces, however great ? 


The Innate Love of Art. 

It is not sufficiently recognised how universal and how- 
innate is the yearning towards art. It is inborn. How de- 
lighted is the infant with the picture of puss. How he craves 
the fulfilment of the promise of the picture-book. How 
eagerly he listens to and learns the stories of interest con- 
nected with or coined for the pictures. How readily the 
dawning imagination conjures up new attributes of loveliness 
for the favourite images. We acknowledge this craving in the 
infant by the supply of pictorial attractions. We adopt the 
suggestions of nature by taking these means of imparting 
knowledge in no other way communicable to the infant mind, and 
under cover of the blandishments of art endeavour stealthily to 
introduce the arbitrary sigus of language. Nevertheless, the 
infant has no sooner become a boy, and his mental culture 
sought under the auspices and training of a school or college, 
than all this natural craving is forgotten or unheeded. The 
associations of the mind with art and nature are severed, its 
impressions deadened or extinguished for years, if not for life. 
We become estranged from, or indifferent to, every grace of 
nature or art. “Eyes have we, but we see not.” We may 
have hearts to feel, but the usual avenues have been left too 
contracted to admit more than here and there a wandering, 
powerless and uncertain ray to awaken or quicken their 
sensibility. When it is considered how variously talents and 
opportunities for their exercise and cultivation are distributed 
and afforded amongst youth, how little their future is within 
the control of parents or guardians, how little can be predicted 
of what that future may require, and that there are numerous 
ways in which the language of the pencil may be necessary to 
aid the tongue or the pen, no further evidence is wanting to 
prove the importance to youth of a proper study of art, or that 
their efforts to acquire it should be rightly directed. 


Gothie Architecture. 


The Gothic builders had a rich feeling for decoration and 
for colour. Their eyes, debarred from nature, turned from the 
cold grey stone to the Jaminated jewels that studded their 
storied windows, to their gorgeous albs and priestly vestments, 
to their starred roofs and frescoed walls, to the bright mottle of 
mosaics and the glittering emblazonry of their graven brass. 
Their architecture arose spontaneously from the wants of the age, 
growing through all the gradations of youth to manhood, answer- 
ing every want of the priest and of the people, of the founder and 
Its wonderful and mysterious beauty was 


It had, too, this great requisite in pure art—it did not boast 


| finality, it did not rest in a beautiful abstraction that kept the 


soul entranced and sensually satisfied ; it roused the mind, it 
raised it inquiringly to Heaven, it hinted solemn secrets, it was 
restless, impassioned and unsatisfied. In a word, it was 
Christian, and though it rose from the earth, its spires pointed 
to a higher and a more enduring world. It was not transparent 
and perforated like the Arabs’ work in Spain, not mountainous 
and stupendous like that of the Egyptians, who rivalled the 
rocks of Nubia; it had no fountains and open roofs like those 
of the sunburnt Roman ; it was fitted to bide the buffet of the 
north wind and laugh at the flame of the lightning. Its light 


| and shade were full of the storm and tempest that raged with- 


out. The spirit of the bleak moorland, of the blasted crag, of 
the silent lake, of the lone seashore were all embodied there ; 
and round the main bulk of this vital Christian art howled and 
grinned all the demons of the yet living Paganism, local spirits 
and the whole congregation of the damned, caricatures of 
personal enemies, grateful remembrances of buried patrons and 
dead kings. Below, in the crypt, lay the relics of the martyr— 
the hermit whose wicker cell was raised three centuries before 
a stone was laid—beside him lay a Saxon king. In the founder’s 
vault reposes a Norman chief, round the niches of the aisle 
sleep his Crusading children. Under the echoing stones of the 
cloisters slumber the brothers who once paced over the spots 
where now they rest. National, local and individual feeling 
consecrated these great shrines of a common religion; they 
took centuries to build, for centuries they were enriched, and it 
will take centuries still ere they decay. 


| 
| 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Some interesting questions of international law arose in the 
course of the law suits concerning the removal of paintings 
by RapHAEL, TiTIAN, and other masters from the gallery 
of Prince: Marrio SciARRA in Rome. In spite of all 
precautions. the works found their way to Paris. The 
Roman judges made an order that the paintings should be 
seized. Such an exercise of authority could not be 
tolerated without the endorsement of the French courts. 
After passing from judge to judge, it was decided a few 
days ago in the Court of Cassation that the seizure would 
be illegal. It is not therefore likely that the paintings will 
again be seen in Rome. 


A LECTURE was delivered by Professor ANDERSON, of 
Firth College, on the “Architecture of Dalmatia, Roman 
and Renaissance,” at the meeting of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects on Tuesday, and was well illustrated. The 
lecturer commenced with a short historical account of the 
country, describing its position and character, and 
the important part it. played during Classical and 
Medizval times. He noticed especially the importance of 
the Venetian influence as testified in many of the buildings 
during Medizval and later times. The buildings in the 
various towns were described in detail. ‘The amphitheatre 
at Pola was noticed, and the purpose of the curious pro- 
jecting towers discussed. Interesting accounts were given 
of the cathedrals of Zara and Zebenico and the Palace of 
the Emperor D1ocLeTIAN at Spalato. The lecturer con- 
cluded by a description of the Christian: Basilica at Selona, 
built on the site of an ancient graveyard, at the excavation 
of which he had been present. 


A YEar has elapsed since the death of M. PierRE V. 
GALLAND, the, great French decorative artist, but whose 
name will be recalled in many. English homes by his 
Renaissance Féte, which was published in this Journal. 
The regret for his loss has not been diminished when it is 
remembered that he did not live to express his: joy at the 
success of his son, Jac GALLAND. The young artist was 
more fascinated by glass-painting than by mural work, 
easel pictures or designs in which his father excelled. That 
he is likely to create a revolution in the art may be: in- 
ferred from’ the surprise which was excited by his cartoons 
for the windows which are to be dedicated to the memory 
of Joan or Arc in the cathedral of Orleans, The leading 
glass-painters in France were among the competitors, and 
that. the undivided commission was entrusted to M. Jac 
GALLAND is evidence of his skill in dealing with a most 
difficult series of subjects. 


' A DECISION, which has been given in the Chancery 
Division of the High Court in favour of the Handsworth 
Local’ Board, must cause some anxiety in towns. The 
Board claimed 717. from the defendant, Mr. Taytor, as the 
proportion of cost of constructing a sewer in a street called 
Green Lane. The defence was a denial of liability, as 
the defendant’s part of the street had been already sewered. 
According to Section 150 of the Public Health Act, if the 
sewering of a street was once done to the satisfaction of the 
Local Board, the owners could not be put to the expense of 
a new sewer or the alteration of the existing system. . The 
judge said he was of opinion that the section did apply to a 
part of a street as distinguished from the whole of the 
street. ‘That brought him to what was really‘the point of 
the case. What was there before the sewer, the subject of 
this action, was made by the plaintiff Board? Had the 
part of the street in which the houses were situated been 
drained as part of the street to the satisfaction of the 
Board.?, He thought it had not. He was satisfied that it 
was.not intended by the owner or the Board:at the time it 
was made that the previous drain should be recognised as 
or accepted as part of the’ sewerage of the street called 
Green Lane. No doubt, seeing that several houses were 
drained into this one drain, the drain came within’ the 


definition of a “sewer ” in the Act, and,was vested in,the Local, - 
Board, but that did not decide the question “one way or the: 
other. The question was whether this sewer was a “sewer ° 
of the part of the street” within the meaning of the 150th 
Section, and was treated as such by the Board as being 
satisfactory to them. For the reasons he had given he had ~ 
come to the conclusion that this part of the street was 
never sewered to the satisfaction of the Board, and before. 
the Board made the sewer which: now drained the street. — 
The plaintiffs were entitled to judgment. ‘This decision is. 
no doubt according to the law, but it is easy to see that it 
gives openings for litigation. In how many cases is there’ 
evidence to prove that sewers are the subject of an expres- _ 
sion of satisfaction on the part of the Local Board? We 
know, too, that the character of: local authorities often varies, 
that the arrangements which will serve at one time can be 
declared obsolete in a few years, and it may even be supposed 
that only the Board’s contractors are competent to lay down 
sewers. Owners who have drains constructed should 
therefore be prudent, and when they have drains con-— 
structed should insist on a written approval. 


THE question of ownership of plans arose in the 
Bromsgrove County Court last week. Mr. Tix, a builder 
in the town, sued a local architect, Mr. Gavp, for 5/., or 
the return ofa plan showing alterations to plaintiff ’s property. 
Mr. Gapp counterclaimed tof. commission, 12/. 125. for’ 
certain tracings relating to other works, and tos. 6d. for 
services in examining accounts. ‘The plaintiff said he gave 
instructions to have plans prepared for which he paid, and 
they were approved by the Local Board, but the defendant 
retained them. He could not proceed with his work in 
safety without the plans, as they bore the official seal. The 
defendant stated that it was the custom for architects to’ 
retain plans, and only on one occasion did he depart frome 
the custom.- He had prepared a copy on tracing cloth, 
which was more durable than paper. _ Mr. Gapp explained — 
his counterclaim by saying he. was to be paid 24 per cent. 
on the outlay which he believed amounted to 800/. The. 
Judge said it was the original plan which had been purchased, 
and there must be judgment for the plaintiff. Asregarded the | 
counterclaim, the Judge considered that the architect had © 
not proved his right to a commission; the claim for return ” 
of the tracings also failed as the contracts relating to thent ” 
were between the owner and builder, the architect having 
no part in it, but the claim for ros. 6d. would be allowed- 
The case may be considered as trifling, but the right to 
plans was based on a principle which is always respected in | 
the courts. . In most cases the right is a question of — 
principle, and a judge may be doubtful about the advantage 
which an’ amateur would gain by the possession of plans. 
But when a plaintiff asserts that he suffers because‘he is not 
armed with plans that are duly signed and sealed, it 
is not to be expected that the Court will insist on ascertain- 
ing whether the plaintiff is not allowing his imagination to 
rule. Apparently there could. be no injury to the plaintiff 
in depending on the copies which the Bromsgrove Board 
possessed, but when he says the contrary he is to be 
believed. 


FRANCE is continually offering surprises to observers, — 
and it is not one of the least to learn that a new cathedral 
has been opened for service in Marseilles.. It is, however,. 
far from completion, although about fourteen millions of 
francs have been expended. The foundation-stone of the 
building ‘was laid on September 26, 1852, in the presence of 
Louis NAPoLEon, ‘who was at the time President of the 
Republic. The English contemporary journals record how 
“the Prince has given orders for the cathedral of Marseilles 
to be rebuilt on its present site. The Minister of Public 
Worship has obtained a credit of 2,500,000 francs to meet 
the expenses, which sum is to be paid off in ten years.” 
Ten times the amount then estimated will be required before. _ 
the building is finished. The .ceremony of 1852 was only 
a prearranged incident in thé Presidentiai Campaign, for the 
works were not commenced for two years. The new cathe- 
dral has had no less than four architects, viz. MM. Vau- 
DOYER, ESPERANDIEU, RtvorL and ERARD. gee: 
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HALTON—-THE WINTER GARDEN. 


ROYSTON PARK ESTATE, PINNER. 


FH ISillustration represents detached residences designed 
by Mr. J. Nrxon Horsriexp, F.S,1.; of Kingston- 
on-Thames, and erected on the Royston Park Estate, which 
adjoins Pinner Station on the London and North-Western 
main line. This undulating and finely-timbered property 
is being developed under most favourable auspices. It has 
been judiciously laid out for the freeholder by Mr. J. P. 
LorrHousE, C.E., of West Kensington, exclusively for 
detached houses with large gardens, 


HOTEL DE VILLE, BRUNSWICE. 


GERMAN ART.*' 
By SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


TUDENTS of the Royal Academy,—On the last three 
occasions on which I have asked you to follow me in a 
brief inquiry into the relation of artistic production to the con- 
ditions under which it is evolved, I dealt, successively, with the 
three principal races commonly described as Latin, namely, 
the Italian, the Spanish and the French races. To-night I 
propose to ask you to pass with me from the Latin world into 
a world offering to it the abruptest contrast, ethical and intel- 
lectual—I mean the Teutonic world; and on this occasion I 
shall consider especially the portion of it now known as 
Germany—not the narrower Germania of Tacitus, hemmed in 
on the west by the Rhine, by the Danube on the south, and 
divided, as he quaintly tells us, on the east from the land of the 
Sarmatians by the valid bulwark of mutual fear, nor, on the 
other hand, the vast Germanic Empire ruled over by Charle- 
magne, but the Germany of modern maps, together with the 
German portions of the Austrian Empire. Nevertheless, in 
forming an estimate of the German genius, we may not shut 
out from view its early influence beyond these limits ; neither 
that of the Ostrogoths, and, after them, of the Longobards in 
Italy, nor that of the Franks in Gaul, a land to which they be- 
queathed a name, and where, leavening a more numerous 
indigenous Celtic stock, they produced that happy compound 
to which we owe, amongst other things, the highest achievement 

of Christian architecture. 

Limitations of German Art. 


In considering the subject we have before us to-day, we 


| shall find ourselves confronted with a strangely perplexing 


phenomenon ; for we are brought face to face with a people 
possessed during many centuries with a strong craving for 
artistic expression, and reaching on occasions to achievement 
of avery high order, and yet as a whole wanting, it seems to 
me, in qualities which we connect with the artistic temper, and 
which are no doubt indispensable for the attainment of supreme 
excellence—-a people which, through the exceptional fruitful- 
ness of its zsthetic impulses, or more accurately, perhaps, of 
its desire for expression through form and colour, and in virtue 
of the power, the thoroughness and the masculine sincerity 
which stamp its handiwork, establishes a just claim to a promi- 
nent place in the wide republic of the arts, and has, neverthe- 
less, put upon the world, by the side of many and noble master- 
Pieces, a quite curious amount of ungainly, and at times all 
but repellent, work. Certain qualities, I said, seem to be 
wanting in the zsthetic constitution of the race; and these 
are, as I think, the instinct—I mean, of course, in the graphic 
arts—of congruity and fitness, the sense of rhythm, and a per- 
ception of the value of restraint and of repose, attributes in the 
absence of which the highest sense of beauty would be sought 
in vain. It is impossible, indeed, to survey, however cursorily, 
the immense field of German activity in art without being 
powerfully impressed by the high qualities revealed in every 
part of it; nevertheless, the final impression left by such a 
survey is of a people amongst which the ethic sense is con- 
stantly predominant over the csthetic impulse, and we are 
made conscious that if we have been frequently moved to 
respectful appreciation and admiring wonder, it is but seldom 
that we have been conscious of that sweet, that enveloping, 
that sufficing sense which has its springs only in the zesthetically 
beautiful. Surely the noblest and fullest expression of the 
deep elements of poetry which lie at the roots of the German 
nature has not been conveyed to the world through the means 
of form and colour ; it is not on waves of light, but on waves of 
sound that it has been given to Germans to carry us into the 
purest region of zsthetic delight. 


* An address delivered at the Royal Academy on December 9. 


National Characteristics. 

It will be my endeavour in the rapid sketch to which the 
limits of our time restrict ‘me to make good this criticism, and 
whilst doing full justice to the admirable achievements of 
German art, to show you by examples how it has been, in my 
view, affected by the flaws to which I have pointed. In the 
vivid picture of the Germans spread before us by Tacitus one 
peculiarity of temperament is noted, which had a powerful in- 
fluence on their eventual development in art—to wit, their 
intense feeling of personal independence ; a feeling of which he- 
gives an amusing illustration. “Their warriors,” he says, 
“ when summoned to meet for deliberation in public assembly, 
will loiter by the way even to the second and third day, lest it 
should seem that they had met under compulsion.” Now, 
strong as were from the earliest times the external influences 
to which German art was beholden, its national characteristics 
were never forfeited, and a sturdy independence and local 
flavour marked it throughout, In the aspect of the country 
itself also, the description given by the same historian points. 
to a feature which had no small influence over the future 
of the art of. Germany, namely, the presence of vast 
tracts of forest: wood early ,became and ever remained 
a favoured material with the Germans; carpentry and 
carving were at all times a. passion with , them, and 
in the latter they achieved prodigies of ingenuity and skill. 
Meanwhile, whatever other modifications may have been 
effected by. the great shifting of the Germanic tribes when, 
under. the pressure of the encroaching Huns, they flooded, in 
the beginning of the fifth century of our era, the western and 
southern lands of, Europe, the Germans are, when we first 
meet them in the Carlovingian era, and even earlier, in one 
respect radically different from the men whom Tacitus presents 
to us as singularly indifferent to adornment and without care 
for the precious metals. At this time a very different spectacle 
is offered to us ; a love of splendour and of personal adorn- 
ment—a love fed by the spoils of Italy and fired by the sight 
of Italian pomp—had, on, the. contrary, become general 
amongst German warriors and chiefs, as is attested by the 
extraordinary abundance of ornaments, and especially of 
brooches of rich design and precious material, which has been. 
yielded up by their tombs throughout the country. This love 
of magnificence anc of adornment of the person has, it may be 
observed, never wholly left the Germans; it gave in the 
Middle Ages a most precious impulse to what they call the. 
lesser arts, de Kleinkiinste, and may still be noted in the taste for 
pageantry and processions which survives amongst them and 
their Teutonic kinsmen in Flanders to our day. 


Charlemagne’s Influence on German Art. 


The first great impulse to art in Germany proper was given 
by Charlemagne, a prince, as you know, of vast and noble 
ambition, whose dream, in a large measure fulfilled in his time, 
was of a great, broadly-based Christian empire of the West 
which should rival pagan Rome herself in splendour, and who 
sought to establish the greatness of that empire not on military 
supremacy alone, but on_ intellectual culture and artistic 
achievement. I say in Germany proper, because on Italian soil 
Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, had already, early in the sixth 
century, adorned the capital of his dominions, Ravenna, in 
emulation of Imperial Rome and under strong Roman influence, 
with buildings—churches, palaces and a mausoleum, in which. 
was sown the seed of the future and finest development /of 
German architecture ; and this building activity which marked 
the Ostrogoths was maintained under their successors, the 
Longobards, who were famous as architects through the Middle 
Ages, and who from the ruder efforts of the Duomo Vecchio of 
Brescia were to rise to such achievements as Sant’ Ambrogio 
at Milan and San Zeno at Verona. If of the palaces of 
Charlemagne but vague traces have been preserved, we are: 
fortunate in possessing in almost its original form, though 
modified in aspect, and not improved by a choir added 
to it in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a stately tomb 
church which he raised for himself at Aachen in the last years 
of the eighth century, and for which he drew his inspiration, 
through Ravenna, from ancient Rome; and this building 
became in its turn the great prototype of the circular churches 
subsequently erected in Germany. Just as this circular plan, 
which came to be used not for churches only but also for 
baptisteries, was drawn from the south, so also the other and 
predominant model for Christian churches, the basilica form, 
came, as did every gift of civilisation, from beyond the Alps. 
It has been necessary to allude here to the artistic initiative of 
Charlemagne, not only because he was a purely German prince: 
but because the centre of his empire and his chief residence 
were in German Aachen; but you are to remember that 
Germany proper—ze. the kingdom of East F ranconia and 
Saxony—only came into existence at the treaty of Verdun, by 
which the empire of Charlemagne was divided at his death 
amongst his sons. We have not to trace the history of the 
new German State, but it ‘is necessary here‘to note that whilst 
the division between the eastern and western Frankish king- 
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doms is henceforth maintained, the southern portion of the 
Carlovingian dominion which carried the Imperial title became 
eventually merged into the German State, and under Otho I. 
we find the ‘*‘ Holy Roman Empire”. coming into existence, to 
the infinite bane of Germany. With it grew dreams. of a vast 
Imperial dominion, of which the centre of gravity should be in 
Rome, like that of the empire whose purple it had assumed, 
dreams that led to that deadly struggle. between emperors 
and popes, in which the great House of Hohenstaufen finally 
fell, dragging down with it in its fall the supremacy of Germany 
in the Western world. 


German Ideals under the Hohenstaufen Dynasty. 


Meanwhile thé days of the Hohenstaufen’ had’ been for 
Germany days of gréat splendour and fame—days filled with 
the fervour of the Crusaders and: gracious with high and 
chivalrous ideals.” In those days German poetry, fired by con- 
tact with France, reached the highest level it was to attain pre- 
vious to ‘its reawakening at the end of the last century. Then 
it was—a hundred years before Dante—that the knightly 
mystic, Wolfram’ von Eschenbach, sang of Parsival and the 
Quest and Winning of the Holy Graal ; then it was, also, that 
another tuneful knight, Walter von der Vogelweide, struck his 
harp, singing blithely of the love of women, boldly, too, of wrong 
at Rome. At this time, also, were brought together in one great 
national epic the ancient legends of the deeds and death of 
Siegfried, of Brunhild’s wrath, and of Criemhild’s revenge ; and 
during this favouring age it was that in architecture a vigorous 
national style reached maturity and prevailed until, with the 
advent of French supremacy, French influence profoundly 
affected throughout Europe the spirit of the builder’s 
art. It was in the region watered by the Rhine that 
art in Germany reached its earliest maturity —a region 
in which, apart from the close neighbourhood of a richly-gifted 
Celtic race, everything conspired to favour its growth ; but 
especially the wealth and power of the cities that rose along the 
river’s bank—seats of mighty bishoprics, vieing one with the 
other in pomp and splendour, such as Mayence, Cologne and 
Spires. Accordingly, the churches of the Rhineland form, as 
a whole, the most imposing group in the Romanesque architec- 
ture of Germany. But if we see in such churches, for instance, 
as the Doms-of Spires, Worms and Mayence, the Apostel- 
kirche and St. Martin the Great in Cologne, the completest 
specimens of the style in its earlier and transitional phases, as 
well as the most interesting illustration of the freedom of 
treatment which it admitted, the harvest of architecture was 
rich also in other provinces of the kingdom—in Swabia, in 
Franconia, in Westphalia, in Nether Saxony. It will suffice to 
name such noble buildings as the Scotch church of St. James at 
Ratisbon, the Doms of Bamburg, Brunswick and Osnabruck, 
and the Godehardi and Michael’s churches at Hildesheim, 
noting, by the way, that the sculpture of caps, friezes and 
mouldings in Franconia and North Germany is, as far as 1 
have seen it, superior to that produced in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces. 


Characteristics of the German-Romanesque Style. 


This German-Romanesque style—for I must adhere, with the 
Germans themselves, to this appellation, for which Fergusson 
prefers to substitute Early Gothic, because the word 
Gothic seems to me to attach emphatically to certain prin- 
ciples rather than to certain forms, and to be, therefore, unsuited 
to a style in which those principles are not embodied—this 
German-Romanesque then, I say, has distinctive charac- 
teristics, of which some contain elements of great beauty—such, 
for example, as the: great octagonal dome-like towers that 
crown the crossings of their cathedrals—a noble feature which 
might have reached yet more striking developments had not 
the style succumbed to the invading French influence in the 
thirteenth century. These octagonal domes, rising boldly 
above the intersection of nave and transept, and grouped with 
flanking towers, to which an elegant external gallery frequently 
unites them, majestically gather up the whole design in a 
culminating feature, adding emphasis where taste and con- 
struction alike suggest it. Another characteristic feature, on 
the other hand, appears to me to involve a violation of every 
fitness, and to illustrate, therefore, the indictment on which I 
ventured just now—I mean the almost invariable presence in 
the churches of this period of a western as, well as an eastern 
apse. This arrangement, whatever its first determining cause, 
whether, as has been variously said,: the desire to do equal 
honour to the relics of two saints of like dignity, or the neces- 
sity of absorbing into an enlarged structure a mausoleum or a 
baptistery previously independent of it, is of considerable 
antiquity, and is already fully adopted in the interesting 
ground plan of a Benedictine convent in the ninth century 
now existing in the library of the old Irish foundation of 
St. Gallen, in Switzerland. Its permanent retention, however, 
must be laid to the account of the German builder, Externally 
the effect of this disposition is monotonous and perplexing, but 
it is in the interior that it chiefly jars on our sense of artistic 
propriety, and the jar is made more sensible by the fact that 


the choirs being built over crypts are, by an arrangement in 
itself very dignified and impressive, raised to a considerable 
height above the floor of the nave, from which they are ap- 
proached either on the sides or in the centre by broad flights 
of steps. The entrance to these churches is, in the majority of 
cases, at theside, and the eye of the spectator, controlled-as he 
enters by no dominant object, is solicited simultaneously and 
distressingly in two diametrically opposite directions. Each ° 
individual group of apse and dome suffers by rivalry with 
the other, and, to crown the special unfitness of the- 
arrangement in ‘a sacred building, neither apse can be faced — 
at such a distance as permits of grasping its design as a whole © 
in its connection with the nave without turning the back full | 


and immediately on that before which no Catholic passes with- 


out reverent genuflection. I am bold to say that such a dis- 
position could not have found general acceptance among a - 
people in which a sense of zesthetic fitness was congenital and , 
strong. Another sin against propriety in design is exemplified 
in the otherwise beautiful Apostelkirche in Cologne, namely, 
the placing of a transept at the western extremity of a church 
which, for an exception, is entered from that quarter. You feel 
at once that the scattering of the attention to the right and to 
the left at a point from which it should on the contrary be 
gathered up and directed to the eastern apse, involves a palpable 
flaw in the composition. I would fain, after these strictures, 
dwell on some of the many beauties of these churches ; but the. 
limits of your time forbid. my doing so, and 1 must: now pass” 
on to the second stage of German architecture, to which art I 
will for convenience and continuity momentarily confine my 
attention. 


The Introduction into Germany of the Gothic Style. 


With the downfall of the Hohenstaufen dynasty and the 
advent of French ascendency, a great and far-reaching change 
came over the ‘builders’ art in Germany—not, indeed, by 
evolution and organic growth, as in the Isle de France, but 
solely by contagion, an importation from without, not a. 
development from within, and therefore without normal inner 
life. Gothicism supplanted that national form of art in which 
Germany had till then expressed her powerful idiosyncrasy. I _ 
know no more striking instance of the growth of sound criti- 
cism in art within the last generation or two, or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say of its shallowness in certain matters 
till very recent times—times within my own vivid recollection— | 
than that it was up to that date an article of faith through the 
length and breadth of Germany—and this in spite of history 
and internal evidence—that the Gothic style was far excellence 
the national home-born style of Germany; and a deluded 
patriotism has had, no doubt, much to do withtheretention in Ger- , 
many alone of “black letter,” the Gothic character, though its 
crabbed angularities and the license of its flourishes found, it is 
true, especially favouring soil in the peculiarities of the aesthetic 
temper of the people. Nay, if we go back to the end of the 
last century, we find Goethe himself almost angrily asserting, ~ 
not only that this style in architecture was indigenous in 
Germany, but that no other nation had an indigenous style at 
all, “for,” he says, “the Italians have none, and still less the 
Frenchmen”—the Frenchmen, its only true begetters. Now * 
the slightest study of the style in Germany shows us—and I 
say this in full consciousness of the prodigious achievement 
embodied in the cathedral of Cologne, and with ungrudging 
recognition of the many and great beauties of certain other 
isolated examples—that the Germans, as a race, were, speaking 
breadly, never at one in spirit with Ogival architecture. The ” 
result was such as you would expect. {n the use of a form of 
architecture which was not of spontaneous growth in their midst, 
and unrestrained, moreover, as they were by a sound, innate in- 
stinct of esthetic fitness, German builders were often led into 
solecisms, incongruities and excesses, from which in the practice 
of their native style they had been largely free. As an instance of 
this lack of a perception of fitness and organic harmony I would 
point to their frequent favouring of a square box-like shape in 
the shell of churches of which the detail is Gothic—a shape 
produced by making nave and aisles of equal height, thus 
restoring the predominance of the horizontal line, while pro- 
fessedly using a style of which the fundamental lineal character 
is vertical and upward-striving. Again, of the lack of delight 
in rhythmic variety which I have imputed to them, no more 
marked instance can be given than the not infrequent equalisa+ 
tion of the width, also, of the aisles and the nave; or, what 1s 
even worse, an approximate equalisation, so that to the dis-— 
comfort arising out of the crushed aspect of the nave between 
the encroaching aisles, a perplexity is added as to the exact 
relative width of the central and lateral areas. An intolerable 
example of this vagary, and not this vagary only, is furnished 
in the Sebalduskirche in Nuremberg. Again, the surprising 
clumsiness with which the style was sometimes used is seen in 
the rude fashion in which occasionally enlarged east ends are 
clapped on—I can find no other word—to an earlier and 
narrower nave. I will take for an illustration the cathedral of 
Augsburg, and observe that this church was erected and 
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tolerated in a great and famous centre of artistic activity 
whence, later on, many fine works of every kind went forth to 
the honour of the Swabian school. In this church—I shudder 
as I remember its exterior—a choir at least half as high again 
as the nave and of the usual cubic shape is stuck on to, or 
against, that nave, ex abrupto, without a trace of an attempt 
at articulation and transition, and with an effect I leave you 
to imagine ; but what you hardly can imagine is the aspect 
presented here by a circular east end and ambulatory crushed 
round a square choir. In this wonderful structure the work- 
manship vies with the design ; one shaft at the north-east end 
of the choir—and, by the way, all the shafts rise without bases 
from the floor—stands truncated and vacant at the top, because, 
apparently, it did not work out so as to meet the adjacent 
yaulting-rib which it was destined to carry. Such solecisms, 
I repeat, did not occur when the Germans built, if you will 
allow me the expression, in their own language. 


German Love of Intricate Ornamentation. 


And this foreign invasion has further curious effects. We 
$aw on a previous occasion how, in the Ogival style in France, 
line became, by a natural process, predominant over plane. 
Now the love of lines (and especially, as we shall see later on, 
of curved and curling lines) was strong amongst the Germans, 
and, with it, a delight in intricacy and involution, and a curious 
fondness for seeing through and behind things to other and_ yet 
other things beyond—a trait, perhaps, not confined to the 
esthetic side of their organisation—and these tendencies, 
uncurbed and fed by an ingenuity that exulted in manual ¢ours 
de force, found peculiar scope in Gothic architecture. Let us 
look at one or two instances. We noted in France a tendency 
here and there in certain over-ripe specimens of the style to 
treat the external decoration of a wall, in part, as an independent 
open screen, and this tendency found, as you will. expect from 
what I have said just now, congenial soil in the German 
temper ; sometimes, in gifted hands, with results, let it be 
owned, that seduce us while we criticisethem. As an example, 
take that portion of the west end of Strasburg Cathedral that 
is due to Erwin von Steinbach, and which shows over a facade, 
complete already in itself, an independent and lace-like screen 
of arcades and colonnettes of unbelievable attenuation, of a 
slimness indeed which suggests iron rather than stone, and 
illustrates that want of consent between material and design 
which is not infrequent in German-Gothic—not least markedly, 
I think, in their famous open-work spires. You will not be 
surprised to hear that this dainty veil of stone which covers the 
whole height of Erwin’s facade has to be held together from 
top to bottom by a net of innumerable iron ties. Of this passion 
for veiling ornament with ornament in accumulated intricacy 
abundant instances are to be found in Germany, and it reached 
perhaps its extreme expansion in those late Gothic pulpits, in 
the erratic tracery of which the eye is carried on through layer 
beyond layer of fantastic scroll-work, only not worthy of a 
Chinese carver inasmuch as it lacks the elegance and restraint 
of the Mongolian work. But in nothing are we made more 
conscious of the fact that, in Gothic work, the German—I 
speak, of course, of the average German architect—was 
handling an art with which he had, so to speak, an inward 
spiritual connection, than his treatment of tracery, of pinnacle- 
work and of vaulting-ribs, wherein a clumsy dulness alternates 
with unbridled caprice ; and this unrestrained extravagance is, 
perhaps, not least curiously displayed in internal work and in 
the handling of pinnacles, which German carvers habitually 
twist and twirl according to their wayward fancy, and in utter 
oblivion of the original function, constructive and decorative, of 
this particular feature. An acute example of this disordered 
propensity is offered in a carved reredos at Rothenburg due to 
the hand of Tilman Riemenschneider—a carver, by the way, of 
superlative skill, and conscious of it. Here the pinnacles, not 
content with swaying and curling in a strange delirium, inter- 
twine and embrace, and shoot out to exorbitant and sinuous 
lengths, snake-like, and armed with forked tongues, then finally 
pass frankly over into the form of briars, adorned here and 
there with a few shrivelled curling leaves. But not less remark- 
able developments may occasionally be observed in the use of 
the vaulting-rib, a feature of which the primary constructive 
significance might have been expected to shield it from a too 
lawless treatment. An instance, extreme I admit, is to be 
seen in the church of St. Leonard, in Frankfurt. Here in a 
small side-chapel you will be startled to find a knot of vaulting- 
tibs tangled in a wild debauch, at a distance of a yard, more or 
less, from the vault itself, with which indeed they disclaim all 
connection, plunging right and left, at different levels, now into 
a bare wall, and now into a window-jamb, according to their 
own wild will. I have often wondered at the strange contrast 
between the reticent and grave sobriety of the architecture of 
Germany before the fall of the Hohenstaufen and its erratic 
self-indulgence in the Gothic period. One cause amongst 
others was no doubt the passing of architecture more and more 
out of the hands of ecclesiastics into those of masons who. were 
laymen. In the hands of a people possessed as the French 


were throughout with a delicate and restraining artistic instinct, 
a similar transition wrought for good rather than for harm ; in 
Germany with the less subtle and less safe aesthetic instincts of 
its people, the undeniable gain in variety and individuality was 
outweighed by the growth of mere handicraftsman’s dexterity, 
and by. the prevalence of the uncouth spirit of the dourgeots 
with his absorbing delight in a puzzle. 


The Charm of German Gothic Churches. 


Let me not, however, convey to your minds the impres- 
sion that, apart from three or four famous examples, the 
Gothic churches of Germany are devoid of charm. This 
would be, indeed, to mislead you: nevertheless where charm 
is found it arises mainly,\not in architectural purity and 
finish, but in qualities of colour, of variety and of sugges- 
tion—qualities which we painters should surely be the last 
to underrate. I will quote as an example, the church of St. 
Lorenz, in Nuremberg. Nothing could well be more delightful 
than the impression which you receive on entering it ; the 
beauty of the dark brown.stone, the, rich hues of the stained- 
glass, the right relation of tone-value, to use a_painter’s 
term, between the structure and the lights—a relation some- 
times wanting in French work where the untempered lightness 
of the stone leaves us almost in doubt to which side the 
balance of tone leans—the sombre blazoned shields which 
cluster along the walls, the succession on pier beyond pier 
of pictures powerful in colour and enhanced by the gleaming 
gold of fantastic.carven frames, above all the succession of 
picturesque objects in mid-air above you, a large chandelier, 
a stately rood-cross, and, to crown all, Veit Stosz’s master- 
piece, Zhe Annunciation, rich with gold and colour—all 
these things conspire to produce a whole delightful and 
poetic, in spite of much that invites criticism in the archi- 
tectural forms themselves. The same may be said of the 
far larger, statelier, and more famous Stephans Kirche in 
Vienna, which, however, while it is even more solemn in its 
mellow gloom, is a building of much more. individual 
character, and, in many respects, of far higher merit. In 
the Strasburg Cathedral we approach, as is natural in the 
valley of the Rhine, much more closely to the French type, and 
have a far more perfect expression of Ogival art, though of a 
less distinctive physiognomy ;, whilst, however, its internal 
effect is very impressive and delightful, it must be conceded 
that it owes a large part of its majesty and power to its choir 
and transepts, which are Romanesque and magnificent examples 
of that style. 

Cologne Cathedral. 

Well, after all that I have ventured to advance in criticism 
of German-Gothic churches, in which the true spirit of the 
style has not seemed to me to be assimilated, something has 
yet to be said concerning that stupendous achievement, the 
cathedral of Cologne, a monument of indomitable will, of 
science and of stylistic orthodoxy. Imposing as it is externally 
from its colossal magnitude, its full impressiveness is to be felt 
in the interior. Based closely but not slavishly upon one of 
the noblest examples in France, Robert de Luzarche’s master- 
piece at Amiens, its beautiful rhythm, its noble consistency and 
unity, its soaring height rivet the beholder’s gaze and fill him 
with that sense of uplifting of the spirit which breathes from 
the unbroken, upward-striving lines of a lofty Gothic nave ; 
nevertheless, the sum of sensation produced by this marvellous 
structure as a whole is not, I think, entirely satisfying. We 
feel that we are in the presence and under the spell of a 
powerful will grasping serenely and solving with unfailing 
and intellectual resource a scientific problem ; we bow, accord- 
ingly, before a triumph of science and volition ; we are not, as 
it seems to me, thrilled by the kindling touch of genius. And 
it is especially in the contemplation of the exterior that the 
sense of something wanting possesses us ; the repetition ad 
infinitum of almost identical forms, and particularly of a 
fabulous multitude of vertical lines of extraordinary tenuity in 
comparison with the bulks over which they are strung impart 
arithmetical aridity to the whole that to me smacks, I must 
own, of prose and poverty of inspiration, I should wish, before 
leaving this church and the style of which it is the supreme 
example in Germany, to invite you to share with me a lesson 
which I learnt from it on the value of sobriety in the distri- 
bution of ornament, a lesson which may perkaps at this time 


not be valueless to my young architectural friends. The 
choir of Cologne Cathedral is a model of unadorned 
simplicity; caps to the shafts and a_ simple string- 
course below the triforium are its sole enrichments. 
The rather later nave is identical with the choir in 


all respects save one; the architect conceived the idea—at the 
outset an unsound one—of making it, though further from the 
main focus of interest, a little richer in decoration, and 
accordingly he added on the shoulders of the arches a cresting 
of crockets, not in themselves objectionable, and at their 
springing a row of grotesque birds—a slight addition, you will 
say, in so vast an edifice, yet startlingly and most instructively 
detrimental to the unity and chastity of the design. Se 
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important are seeming trifles in this great’ and stately art: 
Time does not allow me to do more than allude to the: brick 
architecture of the North German provinces, interesting as it 
is. Ofthe churches known to me the most remarkable is the 
Marien Kirche at Liibeck, which, however, with all its merits, 
leaves again beyond every other impression that of a style 
and a material not consenting one with the other. Very 
striking and absolutely original and of the soil are the civic 
buildings in glazed and coloured bricks of these northern 
cities, buildings of which the effect is in some ways very 
pleasing, though rather toy-like, and marred at times by the 
excessive thickness of the mortar-bed between the bricks and 
the obtrusive conscientiousness of the pointing. 


The Tardy Influence of the Renaissance tn Germany. 


It is curious to observe how, in spite of the exotic nature of 
the Gothic style, its outer forms took in the end so strong a 
hold on German artists that they clung to them with all the 
tenacity of their race for some time after they had been generally 
abandoned in Europe, so that in art the movement known as 
the Renaissance did not finally prevail in Germany till nearly a 
hundred years later than in Italy, from whence it emanated. 
Various causes besides Teutonic tenacity contributed to this 
circumstance. For some considerable time art, as we have 
already observed, had passed into the hands of the burghers 
and artisans, and’ not the practice of art only, but all love and 
care for it ; for in the upper classes culture had disappeared ; 
the days of chivalry and its knightly singers were buried in 
oblivion ; coarseness and brutality reigned unchallenged. In 
the world of intelligence the burgher class was supreme ; its 
sturdy truthfulness, its earnest morality, its broad humour were 
well represented by the pedestrian muse of the famous Meister- 
singer Hans Sachs, cobbler and poet, and assuredly also its 
untiring industry. Did he not boast, and that some years 
before his death, of having written, between plays and poems, 
6,028 works—say half a million lines? Now we have further 
to remember that the great upheaval in the religious world 
called the Reformation, which convulsed Germany early in 
the sixteenth century, coincided in time with the recasting 
of the ideals of art and letters known as the Renais- 
sance, and, as was natural in a people more strongly en- 
dowed on the ethic than on the esthetic side, the moral 
upheaval overshadowed the artistic revolution, and imparted 
to art in Germany a more than ever didactic tone. 
Again, the modification, or rather reversal, of artistic ideas was 
brought about under conditions wholly different from those 
which made the awakening to the dignity of nature among the 
Italians truly a renascence, for the spirit that stirred in the 
southern race was indeed the spirit of their own great past born 
once more within them. Amongst a purely Germanic race, on 
the other hand, free from all mixture of Latin blood, these 
impulses were not at work ; neither were the Germans impelled 
towards more gracious ideals by that sense of beauty which was 
so vivid among the Italians. Whilst, therefore, they gradually 
assimilated the new forms of art that came to them from beyond 
the Alps, they were slow to abandon, and indeed long con- 
currently retained, those more crabbed forms to which. their 
hands had grown accustomed, and which the conservative spirit 
of the guilds strove to uphold. It was, as we shall presently 
see, in the less trammelled art of painting that the new forms 
made their earliest mark, and though these forms had from the 
beginning of the century crept tentatively into architecture, it 
was not until after the religious peace of Augsburg, and there- 
fore after Diirer and Holbein bad carried German painting to 
its highest point of development, that the builder’s craft, under 
the impulse given by powerful princes and wealthy merchants, 
adopted frankly the spirit of the Renaissance. 


German Love of Outward Splendour. 


The architecture of this period is mainly civic, and ex- 
pressive not only of great public opulence and private 
prosperity, but of a widespread love of outward splendour, and 
it may be added, by the way, of considerable self-conscious- 
ness. The number and the prodigious ornateness of the 
sepulchral monuments belonging to this period which fill the 
churches of Germany is nothing short of amazing. Princely 
residences, civic halls, private houses were rebuilt with new 
magnificence—in the southern provinces under Italian, in the 
north and west under Netherlandish inspiration. Seldom, 
indeed never, very pure in style, not infrequently coarse in 
execution, sometimes, especially in the treatment of the human 
figure, even barbarous, these buildings are unfailingly pic- 
turesque and delightful in their general scenic aspect. Amongst 
the relatively pure examples I would cite two, now ruined, 
facades in the court of the Castle of Heidelberg, and especially 
that built by the elector Otto Heinrich—though I am unable 
to accept fully the very high estimate of it current in Germany— 
and, on a smaller scale, such structures as, for instance, the 
portico of the Cologne Town Hall and the bay. windows of the 
Maximilian Museum at Augsburg. In the treatment of orna- 
ment in this style you will find in Germany the same 


peculiarities as you noticed in the case of Gothic carving; you 
will find the same want of measure and restraint, the same 
rugged individuality and: tendency to artistic license, but with 
them also the:same inexhaustible and vigorous fancy. Here, 
indeed, a fine: field lay open for the German love of the 
curling and redundant in line and. form, and it was 
eagerly occupied. Amongst the first-fruits of the love for 
swelling curves we find that bulging out into bulbous forms of 
the lower portion of the shafts of columns, which is characteristic 
of the school, and is, indeed, not without a certain fantastic 
charm ; but would that the love of excessive curves had neyer 
been carried further. Here and there we come, as lawlessness 
grows, on truly startling phenomena ; so, for instance, on the 
facade of the castle chapel at Liebenstein, near Heilbronn, you 
may see springing out from the face of the columns which flank 
its handsome door two huge excrescences in the shape of pro- 
jecting scrolls, modelled on the type of a teapot handle or a 
sign of interrogation, adjuncts. of which the purpose baffles 
conjecture, and the beauty is at least open to question. About 
this time also floral and vegetable forms in ornament disappear 
almost entirely, and are supplanted mainly by those cartouche 
forms that seem punched out of metal of uniform thickness and 
then curled abruptly at the edges—forms with which you are 
familiar in our own Tudor work, and which appear to have 
well nigh exhausted the decorative fancies of our architects of 
that period. I have spoken also of a lack in German architects 
of subtle delight in varied rhythms, and this is felt no less in 
the phase of art now before us than in that which preceded it, 
not only in the monotony in the mapping out of spaces, but in 
monotony also in relief. This is especially noticeable in the 
treatment of the pilasters which play so great a part in the 
architecture of the Renaissance, and on which the ornament, 
instead of that exquisite play and alternation of crisp projection 
and gradual evanescence in its relief, which mark the best 
Italian work, shows here too often a dull uniformity of bulk and 
a too clumsy rudeness in its execution. 


(To be concluded.) 


ART MUSEUMS.* 


T is my intention, in the lectures which I begin to-day, to 
supplement and to accentuate’ in a more fixed and 
reasoned form the teachings which I give to my students in a 
practical way. Whether they be written out in literary shape 
or abandoned to the chance form of an ordinary talk, they - 
will be meant to explain the philosophy of usual teaching. 

I shall make some reference to the differences between such 
a course of study as we have undertaken in connection with the 
collections of this museum and the usual studies which must 
have preceded ours. I should, then, like to consider what 
museums of art offer for study, and to analyse and classify the 
lessons to be derived from their contents ; also how the artist 
has expressed his view of the world, with what body and senses, 
what hereditary memories, what memories of acquired liking, 
what development of memory through study, and what_personal 
combination of all these factors. Next, how museums are: 
collections of works by such men of all periods, who fully made 
use of all these means, and how they contain things left by 
imitators of such works, who only used part of these means of 
memory. 

I next propose to inquire as to the way in which things that 
interest us through sight are seen, and what is our sight, and 
how we use it in the art of painting. 

I have come into addressing you upon these matters 
through having been chosen by the museum to help in securing 
an extension and a more certain result of the advantages 
offered to every one in its collections. It is evident that the 
methods of teaching used in schools which take the pupil at the 
beginning, place unknown tools in’ his hands and teach him 
quite as much the use of his hands and eyes as of his mind, 
have limitations unsuitable to an older and better informed 
stage of mind. The schools which exist for the advantage of 
the beginner, and which are based upon an exclusive adherence 
to a single teaching, are necessary, and such considerations as 
our present course will open to us could not be approached 
without a fair acquaintance with the ordinary grammar of the 
art of painting. But what-we wish to consider is the possible 
freedom there may bein the application of the tools which we 
have learned to use. 

Instead of an alphabet of letters, instead of a knowledge of 
the meaning of words taken separately, we wish to see how we 
can assemble these different parts that constitute our speech 
and use them for that form of communication which is best 
suited to individual capacities. In the study of literature to us 
should be shown how'men have managed the mechanism of 
language. Examples would be laid before us, and from all this 
acquaintance of the past we should gather a knowledge of the 


* A lecture delivered by Mr. John La Farge at the Metropolitan, 
Museum of Art, New York. 
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limitations attending any particular development, and of the 
extent and powers of such uses of the ordinary means common 
to all of us. Not only should we obtain then a useful material, 
but our minds would be enlarged, and the fact that the works 
of men whom we admire contain in some mysterious way the 
informing principle which shaped them would bring us into 
warm and living contact with their makers. 

Nor does it matter that these things are the work of men 
whom we speak of as no longer living. They are always the 
work of the majority of men—for the dead outnumber the 
living—and we are as close to human nature when with them 
4s we are:to'the human nature that moves for this brief moment 
around us. Some of these men live in books. In places like 
the one we are now in we know them in painting or in sculp- 
ture, inthe forms of art more especially called art, because, 
perhaps, in painting and in sculpture we see more distinctly 
the results and the many means that are employed by that 
desire of man which causes him to make what we call the 
beautiful. Through these representations the artist has ex- 
pressed what is in reality himself. If we were gifted with the 
imaginary perception that we attribute to supernatural beings, 
we could see written out at length in these works of art not 


only the character of their authors, but their momentary feel- | 


ings, often contradictory to the apparent intention ; and even 
their physical failings —the make and habit of their bodies. 

For the thought that makes the work of art, the thought 
which in its highest expression we call genius, is not reflection 
or reflected thought. 
same deficiencies as our eye. 
time. It is necessary for it to examine each element of con- 
sideration and unite it to others to make it a whole. But the 
logic of free life, the logic of art, is like that logic of our 
using the eye in which we make most wonderful combina- 
tions of momentary adaptation, by co-ordinating innumerable 
memories, by rejecting those that are useless or antago- 
nistic, and all without being aware of it, so that those especially 
who most use the eye—as, for instance, the painter, the hunter— 
are unaware of more than one single instantaneous action. 

In any museum we can see certain great differences in 
things, so evident, so much on the surface, as almost to be our 
first impressions. They are the marks of the places where the 
works of art were born. Climate, intensity of heat and of light, 
the nature of the earth, whether there was much or little water 
in proportion to the land, plants, animals, surrounding beings, 
all have helped to make these things, as well as manners, laws, 
religions and national ideals: 


Style might be called a living form which the live spirit | 


wraps around itself. The admirable art of writing contains, 
then, a certain science which as yet it has not been fully con- 
scious of. But what notions for our own art are hinted at by 
this mere glance at the mechanism of another art still more 
unconscious than our own? In our art of painting the forms of 
the language are more universal. 
ave understand this phrase of Fromentin’s :— 


The thought which analyses has the | 
It can only fix one point at a | 


More easily, therefore, can | } 
| of them, through them he expresses himself, his life, his creation 


“Should you take away from the paintings of Rubens the 


spirit, the variety, the peculiar fitness of any touch of the brush, 
you would take away a statement that carries weight, some 
necessary accentuation. Perhaps you might be taking away 
the one element which spiritualises all this heavy matter, and 
transfigures so many and frequent uglinesses, and that would 
be because you would suppress all his real sensitiveness, and 


that, retracting effects to their first cause, you would kill the | 


very life of the picture. You would make over a picture that 
had no soul. I could almost say with each vanishing touch 
would disappear a personal feature of the artist.” 

The Dutchmen try together for the same things, for what 
has been called a portraiture of nature, for accuracy and 
subtlety of painting upon an accuracy and subtlety of drawing 
which serves as a base. 

But Ruysdael is as different from Cuyp as shadow is from 
sunshine, and his grave and solemn mind gives to the simplest 
and most commonplace of landscapes a look of sad importance 


which is almost like a reproach of light-mindedness, addressed | 


to any other man’s work which happens to hang alongside. 
Heis said to be almost impossible to copy, and yet his touch is 


. mot elegant nor facile ; his very dryness would seem so slow | 


that its motions could be followed by any patient hand. 
Certainly Jean Francois Millet was no unerring and 
absolute painter, like the great Dutchman, yet his name is 
recalled to me by the severity of the mind of Ruysdael. The 
varying completeness of his pictorial work, its frequent 


arbitrary decision, its exposing the most interior mechanism of | 


his methods, might lead us to think that he could be imitated 
with some success, but no one who has attempted to do so has 
been able to repeat the trial. The man in Millet, the painter, 
is too distinctly behind the work. According to his own view 
also, perhaps an excessive and Spartan one, this was as it 
should be. 

_ What Millet has to say is based on the simplest of founda- 
tions. His enemies often, and his friends sometimes, made of 
him a preacher of social change, a person who used painting as 


a manner of preaching some newer doctrine. In reality Millet 
could meet again in mature life the good village priest who had 
first taught him, and in answer to questioning, assure him that 
he still read in his Christian Bible habitually and in his Virgil 
sometimes. 

Museums are also receptacles for a class of work, examples 
difficult to define by analysis as they are difficult to define in 
their reality, unless we speak of them as not belonging per- 
sonally to their makers. In the forms of art that deal with 
words such a classification becomes almost hopeless, and we 
see the reason of it more distinctly after we have considered 
the question in our own art, wherein analysis and separation 
of the intention and the method is apparently easier. And still 
the question I wish you now to consider js not an easy one 
to solve, and when it is sought out in individual examples 
it never can be absolutely disentangled from the personal 
equation cf the artist, so true is the view that we have been 
considering, which makes a work of art an expression of the 
man. This difficulty has been beautifully expressed by the 
painter I quoted before, and who is represented as a painter on 
the walls of our museum :—“ Any work of art which has been 
deeply felt by its maker is also naturally well painted. And 
any work of art in which the hand reveals itself in felicity or 
splendour is, through that alone, a work belonging to the brain 


| or has its origin in it.” 


To many art isatrade merely more difficult than others. 
The artist, to them, would be a person who played with certain 
tools, delighting in the skill which he can display in using 
them. Art, then, would be the processes of art. Itis true 
that the artist, more especially the sculptor and the painter, 
is a workman, and that view of himself is a healthy one for 
him the more literally he holds it. It might save him, if he 
really believed in it, from frequenting the houses of the rich 
and the fashionable and losing therein his personal dignity. 
Anything which will help his remaining humble will keep his 
work fresh as coming from himself alone. 

In reality confusion may occur because his workmanship 
and his efforts in it are inseparable from his inclination to it. 
The child, for instance, stutters before it speaks. Its intentions 
and desires, little by little, form its language. And art is a 
language—a language made on purpose for the thought it tries 
to impress. The statement of Fromentin is sufficient. It is 
not that the methods, the workmanship, can be detached from 
thought, but that the methods are so intimately connected, are 
such a necessary instrument of it, that they make one thing. 

We can see what really happens when processes—methods 
—are separated from sentiment. How often have we heard, 
how often have we read, stich and such a painting is in the first, 
the second, the third style of the artist? It is frequently pos- 
sible to divide the periods of artistic production, and in its 
lower forms the life of the artist very often runs this way. 

In the first period he learns his methods, recreating them 
for his own special use. In the second, more or less a master 


of the world in his mind. In the third—through some deca- 
dence of internal life, some loss of that vital faculty which 
exists in all men, and which in its highest sense we call genius, 
but which is simply the power of organising ideas, images, 
signs, without employing the slow processes of apparently con- 
secutive thought, by some beginning of death—he no longer 
expresses himself, but repeats the methods which he has in- 
vented, or which, in certain cases, he has partly assimilated 


| from others. And these methods, having once been intimately 


connected with interior life, recall, through the ordinary action 
of memory, the impression of a vitality once connected with 
them, so that he is often unconscious of the fact that all he 
gives is these methods belonging to his own past, which no 
longer express him as he is to-day. He is then dead —emptied, 
as the French painters say—vde, the exterior vase remains, 


| the contents have run out. 


Have any of you seen, and I suppose you have, the works 
of the painters who formed the end of the school of David? 
What do you think you would feel if you should be transported 
back to that date and saw the Salon of, Jet us say, the year 
1819? And yet the artists whose work would seem so uninterest- 
ing to you were intelligent men, full of knowledge of the 
methods they employed, and nobody around them gave them 
an idea that a time would come when the very existence of 
their names would be a bore. And yet many of us who laugh 
at them are no better men than they ; they belonged to their 
time ; they applied current formulas, the methods of work of 
that day ; but these processes were not the result of powerful 
conviction, the expression of their own sentiment, a co-ordina- 
tion of the memories of sight in a personal equation. They 
were mostly the records of the memories of the likings of 
certain processes. 

There are cases, there are examples of works of art, which 
again fill spaces in museums, where there is no pleasure in the 
looking upon the process, where the process has been a poor 
one originally, and where we can. hardly realise, so poor it is, 
that it is an imitation. In fact, we only realise that it is an 
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imitation because of the apparent impossibility that any strong 
feeling should not show even ina contradictory way to such a 
weak use of material. . Of course I am now speaking of the 
testimony of the work itself. In judging of the works of 
painters or of schools we help ourselves by comparison and by 
a knowledge of what has been done at the time. 

Many of: the so-called historical pictures which embody 
official enthusiasm, the marriage of kings and queens, the 
proclamation of certain edicts, the winning of certain battles, 
‘have little artistic interest for us to-day, as far as their main 
‘character goes, and it is only when some point of archeology, 
some average portraiture can be rescued from them that we 
think of them at all in the sequence of the history of art. 

As I speak of the so-called historical pictures of official im- 
portance I remember a name connected with official honours, 
with official academic honours, with official military honours, 
with the voluntary admiration of the men of his time. I can 
see ‘myself long ago, a young’ fellow, sensitive about my 
admiration, and, with all due respect for authority, spending 
some of the first hours of my Parisian life in a Parisian studio 
frequented by well-known men, and one of the centres of the 
influence of the great French power known as Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. The artists were discussing the impertinence of 
a man who had dared criticise the great Horace Vernet, formerly 
president of the French Academy, consequently a living part of 
. the great French Government school, and a man liked by all, 
even by those to whom he was unjust, and whose names, being 
more famous than his own, you all know by heart. The artists 
were excited. The question of duels, as the only proper satis- 
faction for such insults to such a man in such a school, ran 
through the day.. The case of this painter, so much liked, so 
much admired at that time and long before, is a type of one of 
the very many divisions into which we can separate those forms 
of works of art which we are now considering—those forms 
whose charm is gone presumably for ever, and over which, if 
we have the patience, we can talk in cold blood. 

To younger painters this fame of the great military painter 
is only hearsay. It has not been continued with them ; yet its 
testimony is written out in the gigantic paintings which cover 
acres of surface in the great French galleries and museums. 

There may be more art, there is more art, in the play of a 
child than in the verses of many a learned versemaker. The 
usual belief is the true one—that rules exist for art, not art for 
rules. No genius for painting has ever been given by a 
knowledge of perspective or a theory of colour. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. Art is not a capricious 
and lawless game. Even want of power in the artist puts up 
unwillingly with incorrection unless deceived by vanity. Art is 
a language and has a grammar that varies only as languages 
vary. In all, and even the greatest of artists, there’ is a 
humble workman who knows his trade and likes it. For all 
practice of technique there must be an acquired faculty—a 
certain arrangement which we can call scientific for the 
occasion—a certain combination of observed laws, Upon 
many of its departments the cooler reason can pronounce. 
There are questions even in such complex matters as composi- 
tion, in such delicate matters as unity and sequence of thought, 
where reasoning finds its place. But tendency and enthusiasm 
-precede work. ‘ Genius,” says a French proverb, “is a pro- 
tracted patience.” It can only keep up its life by a continuous 
effort, often by work so exclusive as to make all other ideas of 
life disappear. 

And so for the work that he carries out he rarely sym- 
pathises with the surprise—still less the admiration—of the 
outside world, which speaks of the length of time that such a 
work of art has cost. Be it a short moment or a term of years, 
dt has cost.the same thing, z.e. the whole man. 

This free world that he creates escapes the chances of 
the exterior world, in which he lives. 
his into which we enter, really taking part in its making 
over again. 

And so, by melting one’s self into the methods and the 
reasons for the methods of masters—that is to say, by study— 
one would feel less inclined to have one’s own way, which is very 
different from going in one’s own way. And we students—we 
who study together—may see that originality does not consist 
in looking like no one else, but merely in causing to pass into 
‘our own work some personal view of the world and of life. If you 
have understood me you will see that all these are men whom 
‘you learn to know and that there is nothing else. As they are 
part of nature, which may be defined for you to be what lies 
outside of yourself, and not your own consciousness, so what 
they have done is a part of nature. And, in fact, most of that 
nature seen by their eyes would not have been seen by you had 
it not been for them. Each of the greater ones, each of the 
greater schools, has chosen some part of the world of sight to 
imsist upon and delight in. 

Even the blue sky not fully lit, in which float masses of 
gray and golden cloud, recalls to us painters the name of 

Veronese. “To bathe all, even light itself, in a bath of 
shadow, from which it may emerge more wet and more 


And it is that world of | 


| 


glimmering, to make these waves-of- obscurity flit around the 
lit surfaces, to vary, to deepen and to thicken the flood, and yet 


to make obscurity visible and shadow easy to see through, such _ 
was the method of Rembrandt, in which he worked with a 
perfection so complete that even nature’s use of similar mystery | 


bears his name.” 


) 


SCULPTURES FROM PERSEPOLIS. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Scotsman in writing about 
Z a very fine series of casts of the principal-sculptures and 
architecture of the palace of the Achzemenian kings at Perse- 
polis, of which the British Museum ‘has just become possessed, 
says :—They were obtained by a private expedition from 
England, which was assisted by: Lord Saville, and by permission 
of His Majesty the Shah in the: winter of 1891. Mr. Cecil 
Smith, of the British Museum, was attached to the expedition 
as archeologist, and Signor Giuntini, the well-known sculptor 
formatore, who had already enriched our national treasures by 
the fine collection of sculpture from Central America made by 
Mr. Maudslay, was entrusted with the work of making the 
moulds. Special interest is attached to the sculptures at 
Persepolis on account of their relationship to the work dis- 
covered by Dieulafoy at Susa. The archzeology of Persia may 
be divided into three pericds. The old kingdom of the de- 
scendants of Teispes until the conquest of Ecbatana by Cyrus 
had for its capital the old Elamite city of Ansan, now marked 
by the mounds of Mal-amir. After the conquest of Ecbatana 
by Cyrus in 549 this city and Babylon were for a time the 
capitals of the Persian Empire. On the accession of 
Darius in‘521, and the transference of the power to the 
Achzmenian dynasty, a new capital was built in Southern 
Persia at Persepolis. This remained the winter residence of 
the Persian kings down to about 340 Bc. Under Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, B.C. 401-358, the old city of Susa, was for a time the 


capital, and the richly-decorated palace has been explored by | | 


M. Dieulafoy. The sculptures at Persepolis are well known to 
archeologists ; but until the arrival of the moulds obtained by 
this expedition there were only a few casts in Europe.. The 
great platform on which the edifices are erected rises a 
considerable height above the. plain and is approached by 
flights of steps. There are the remains of four palaces; the 
earliest that of Darius Hystaspes, two palaces to be attributed 
to Xerxes, an edifice erected by Artaxerxes III., and the large 
building known as the “Hall of a Hundred Columns.” In 
selecting the sculptures great care. has been taken to obtain the 
most typical and best preserved examples. From the doorway 
of the Hall of a Hundred Columns comes the fine bas-relief 
25 feet in height. It is known as “the throne relief.” The 
king (probably Xerxes) is here represented seated on a throne, 
with an attendant behind him with a fly-flap. The chair in 
which the king is seated is placed upon a platform or dais in 
the form of a gigantic chair,.the sides of which are decorated 
with three tiers of figures, representing the satrapies of the 
Persian empire. This is a particularly characteristic sculpture, 
and shows clearly the influence of Assyrian art, as the throne 
here: given may be compared to that of Sennacherib in the 
Lacish sculptures in the’ British Museum. Above the head of 
the king is a canopy decorated with a frieze of lions, and 
over the whole floats the winged disk with the figure of 
Ahuramazda. 

An extremely fine piece of work is the long frieze, nearly 
50 feet in length, from the staircase of Artaxerxes Ochus. The 
modelling of the figures of the different representatives of the 
provinces of the Persian empire; who are bringing offerings to 
the king, is extremely valuable.. Those figures are ranged on 
either side of a large panel bearing an inscription in Persian 
cuneiform of Artaxerxes. The inscription gives the genealogy 
of the monarch traced back to the Achemenians, and ter- 
minates with a curious phrase, “‘ Thus saith king Artaxerxes = 
Me may Ahuramazda and the god Mithra protect and this land 
that I have made.” 
animals and figures decorating the passage leading to the stair- 
case on the north side of the great hall of Xerxes. It is about 
50 feet long and about 4 feet high. It represents deputations 


from all the nationalities of the Persian empire bringing gifts . | 


to the king at the festival of the new year. Each deputation 
is divided from the others by a tree, while each is introduced 
by a Persian official, who holds the leader by the hand. 
The Bactrian embassy brings bowls, probably containing gold 
and precious stones, and terminates in a very fine two-humped 
Bactrian camel, which is led as a present to the king. Some 
very fine casts have been obtained also of the bas-reliefs repre- 


A very fine piece of work is the frieze of 


senting the royal bodyguard, or the “Ten Thousand Immortals,” _ 


described by Herodotus, cf whom 9,000 had at the end of their 
spears a silver apple, while 1,000 had apples of gold. This is 
an. extremely interesting group. The figure is clad in long 
drapery, sandals and an upright quilted head-dress. Over his 
shoulders is slung a bow and a quiver, while in his hand he 
holds upright a spear which terminates ina ball. This figure 
is evidently the model from which the splendid frieze ot 
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enamelled bricks representing the procession of the Immortals, 
found by Dieulafoy in Susa, now in the Louvre, was copied. In 
the same class may be placed the frieze of walking lions which 
forms the architrave over'the doorway of one of the tombs of 
the kings. This has been exactly reproduced in colour in the 
frieze from Susa. The collection would not be complete with- 
out casts of the bas-reliefs representing the king struggling 
with the demon. The king here, of course, is the representative 
of Ahuramazda struggling with Ahriman. ,The monster is here 
shown with the body, neck and forelegs of a lion, hindlegs like 
the legs of an eagle and the tail of a scorpion, manifestly de- 
rived from Assyrian work ; and it recalls the figure from Nim- 
roud now in the British Museum, representing the fight between 
Merodach and the demon of darkness. 

A very valuable cast is that of the monolithic slab of Cyrus 
from the plain of Murghab (Pasargadze), which has. been 
thrown down since the mould was taken. It is a relief 
representing a draped figure standing to the right elevating his 
hands in an attitude of prayer. He has the double wings such 
as are assigned to deities in Assyrian sculpture, a long robe 
decorated with a vertical band of rosettes between two fringes, 
and on his head is what appears to be a helmet surmounted by 
a pair of branching horns which support an Egyptian head- 
dress. This is composed of a pair of Urcei, above which rise 
three bulbous objects (Khaker ornament) flanked with ostrich 
feathers and surmounted by disks, probably intended to 
represent the hemhem, used especially as the crown of 
Harpocrates. Since the drawing by Flandrin was made the 
inscription which then stood over the figure has been broken 
away, and the surface has _ suffered considerable damage. 
Another cast is interesting on account of the resemblance it 
bears to the figures on so many of the Assyrian sculptures re- 
presenting monarchs engaged in the chase. The king is here 
shown in the act of stabbingalion. It isa relief decorating the 
inside of a doorway on the north-east side of thepalace of Darius, 
opposite tothe figure described of the king slaying amonster. Here 
the lion raises itself upon its hind legs against the king, who 
seizes it with his left hand by the forelock, and, with his short 
sword in his right, stabs it. This is the best preserved of the 
groups of this type which still exist on the platform. There is 
in this collection a valuable inscription of Xerxes in the earlier 
(Babylonian) characters. It was excavated by the expedition 
from the soil beside the staircase leading from the palace of 
Darius to the south-east palace. It exactly corresponds with 
the inscription given by Stolze (i. 23) as “from the palace of 
Xerxes, middle staircase (from the west), cuneiform inscription, 
left-hand side.” This inscription affords.an interesting com- 
parison with the later one in the stairway of Artaxerxes 
Ochus (No. 2 of this series), which is written in the true 
Persepolitan characters. The translation would be somewhat 
as follows :—“ A great god is Ahuramazda, who created this 
earth, who created this heaven, who created men, who 
bestowed honour on men, who bestowed the dominion on 
Xerxes as the only one among many kings, the only one of 
many rulers. I am Xerxes, the great king, the king of kings, 
the king of lands, the collection of tongues, the king of this 
great wide earth, the son of Darius the Akhzmenid. Xerxes 
the great king saith :—That which I have here done, and that 
which I have done in another place, all, so far as I have 
done, have I in the protection of Ahuramazda completed. 
Me may Ahuramazda protect in company with the other 
gods, and my dominion and that which I have made.” 

As regards the artistic merits of the sculptures which have 
been described opinions will probably differ; the art in its 
main features was essentially unoriginal, deriving its being 
largely as an heritage from that of Babylonia, but exhibiting 
traces occasionally of the Egyptian and even of the Greek 
genius. The Oriental student is, however, chiefly interested 
in these works as showing what was the final outcome of the 
characteristic styles of which the best , efforts are familiar to us 
through the treasures from Nimroud and Konyuvijik. Yet 
there remains manifest some original artistic force in the im- 


pressive dignity of these stone records of an Eastern Court. | : SS ee 
| proposing a new building that can be erected with its present 


And the historian, as well as the student of art, must always 
feel the deepest interest in the representative art of a nation 
which played so important a part in the ancient world. The 
archzologist and the ethnologist find here a variety of interest- 
ing material in the details of dress and attributes, and even in 
the varying facial types represented, in which the elaboration 
and care of the Persian artist have given us more than had his 


work offered scope for more originality of conception or treat- | 
ment. The sculptures are in many cases of great size, and | 
some of them carved on the live rock, making any transporta- | 


tion of the originals almost impossible, besides the exis:ence of 
other reasons. The moulds. have been constructed in a special 


manner of papier-maché, so that their comparatively small | 


weight made conveyance by mule and donkey-back: over moun- 

tain passes, some of which: are upwards of 6,000 feet high, 

more practicable. The success of the expedition has been 

quel due to the personal influence and abilities of Mr. Cecil 
mith. 


ARCHITECTURE IN NEW YORK. 


N the last-number of the Zzgineering Magazine Mr. Barr 
Ferree has the following piquant remarks on some recent 
proposals for’ buildings in New York :— 

Poor Mr: Gordon Bennett is having a dolorous time trying, 
to improve the architecture of the American metropolis, His 
methods are at once characteristic and natural. In his first 
attempt he went to the most eminent firm of architects. in New, 
York, which is to say the busiest, and they speedily supplied 
him with a design made by an Italian gentleman, who con- 
veniently lived in the sixteenth century, and who, in the natural 
order of affairs, being dead, could not raise a protesting voice; 
against the wilful and deliberate appropriation of his.property. 
There is no reason to suppose that the results of evil-doing 
have-not followed in the present instance, for admirable as the, 
deceased architect’s work was as he did it, there is little satis- 
faction to be had from its New York reproduction. It was a. 
bold thing to set up an Italian palace front as the outer form of, 
a business building, and many worse things than this have 
been done without even taking dead men’s belongings, but 
in the present instance the trapezoidal shape of the lot 
very materially injures a design suited only toa regular plan. 
But whatever the reason there is very good evidence to show 
that the result was eminently distasteful to the energetic news- 
paper proprietor’s mind, for in his next effort to raise the 
architectural standard of New York he did not even apply to a 
firm of architects, eminent or otherwise, but invited the whole 
earth, architects and builders—what a commentary on eminent 
work was that—to send him in plans and specifications for a 
sixteen storey steel construction building, for which he agreed to 
pay the munificent sums of 500 dols. and 250 dols. for best and 
second best. No incidental expenses in this job, mark you. 
A more monstrous affront was never offered to the profession, 
nor could greater contempt have been put upon the gentlemen 
who had laboured so zealously with the work of the deceased 
Italian gentleman, as aforesaid. And the result was just what 
might have been expected. Two of the most frightful designs 
ever produced were obtained as the result of this generous 
attempt to help architects. It is impossible within reason- 
able limits to give any notion of how these imaginary 
structures—for it is not conceivable that either of them 
will be erected—rise and stop, and swell and bulge and 
start again, and soar and rise, up and up, with pinnacles, 
towers, dormers, roofs, chimneys, and all manner of strange 
shapes, fantasies, dreams, idiosyncrasies and aberrations 
until one is positively amazed that such things could be, 
and that so much variety could be had for so little 
money—including specifications and plans, remember. It was 
quite natural that these creations should have been published 
in the newspaper conducted by this eminent New Yorker, and 
quite as natural that they should have been accompanied with 
an article extolling them and the ideas (?) they represented or 
attempted to represent. Truly we may agree with the scribe 
who describes them, that in architecture “ New York is im- 
measurably ahead of Chicago.” For the Chicago eye is, as he 
sagely adds, “unaccustomed to the great beauties of archi- 
tectural merit.” At this point Mr. Bennett rested from his 
arduous labours in improving New York architecture, and 
every one interested in the same good work must be happy 
because he did so.. It is a pity that when so cultured and 
well meaning a man undertakes to institute a reformation in so 
important a subject, he and his advisers should not begin by 
first learning themselves some few elementary principles of the 
subject they seek to enlighten befogged people about. 

The National Academy of Design is ina great stew, and 
all because, like Mr. Bennett, it has undertaken to raise the 
architectural standard of New York by erecting a new building 
for itself. It feels, and perhaps rightly—it is the best judge of 
this itself—that it needs a new building, and that its present 
structure must be made over again ora totally new one erected. 
Apparently it inclines towards the latter view, of which, as in 
all questions of this sort, it is the best judge. But instead of 


funds, or with funds readily obtainable, it is fascinated with an 
elaborate design prepared by a gentleman who has come 
forward recently as the author of a series of designs: of 
elaborate, expensive and almost too costly structures. for this 
hard, money-making, unartistic age of ours. Of the design 


| itself nothing need be said, the published pictures in the 


daily press being too inadequate to enable one to form 
any sort of judgment. It is much more to the point 
to consider the financial elements of the problem, and 
when a perfectly satisfactory structure could be had for half the 
cost of the proposed palace, or even for less, it is quite 
impossible to sympathise with the difficulties which beset the 
Academy because it has not the wherewithal to build a great 
building wholly beyond its present financial abilities. This is 
a notable example of a method not uncommon in ordinary 
practice, of designing a building irrespective of conditions and 
then trying to get the conditions to fit the building. A, more 
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logical system certainly would be to study the conditions first, 
and then make the building fit them. There is no encourage- 
ment in the fact that a body of wise men like those forming the 
Academy of Design should follow.an irrational and ill-advised 
method in their architectural efforts. The hope is expressed, 
we believe, that some patriotic New Yorker will seek to 
emulate some of the generous citizens of Chicago in donating 
the whole 2,000,000 dols. needed for this new building. While 
the newspaper cuts are especially unfit for serving as a basis 
for judgment, we should be exceedingly sorry to see anyone 
spend two millions for a structure of so ordinary an elevation 
as that put forth in this case. Nor do we see any reason for 
telling the public that it was designed in Paris, because the 
author was a pupil of a French Government architect. Has 
its author a series of stock designs, composed in his student 
days, that he brings out before the public whenever an 
apparently fitting opportunity occurs? We fully believe in the 
architectural student’s busying himself with the practical 
problems of real life, but, bless our soul, we would not have 
these youthful essays drawn out of portfolios when an actual or 
possible job comes along. 


LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


T the meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society in the Yorkshire College, Professor Goodman, 
C.E., gave a practical demonstration of testing materials used 
in the construction of buildings. Mr. G. Bertram Bulwer 
presided. The members were conducted to the engineering 
department, where the powerful testing and other machinery 
is situated, and there Professor Goodman made a number of 
tests and gave valuable information relating thereto. Three 
ordinary bricks which had been cemented together were placed 
in the testing machine. Pressure was brought to bear upon 
them, and they gave way at 151 tons. That, the Professor 
said, showed that they were bricks of rather poor quality. The 
strength of a piece of cement was next tested in a machine 
which, he said, would measure to the ten-thousandth part of an 
inch, Whilst the machine was being prepared for the testing 
of another block of cement the members were shown a com- 
plicated piece of machinery, invented by Professor Goodman, 
by.which the time which cement takes to set can be ascer- 
tained. He afterwards showed two oxygen cylinders similar to 
the one which recently: burst at Bradford. One of these, he 
said, had filled with oxygen, and dropped from a height of 
50 feet on to a piece of metal, with the result that it was as 
sound as ever. He had only been able to break it by sub- 
mitting it to very high pressure in the testing machine, and 
then—what was the most important point of all—not one piece 
of it was separated from the rest. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A the usual monthly meeting held in the rooms, 114 West 
Campbell Street, a paper on “ Hospital Planning” was 
read by Mr. A. N. Paterson. After alluding to the component 
parts and details of design, the lecturer, by reference to hospitals 
in Glasgow and elsewhere, described the varieties in plan from 
the double ward to the pavilion, pointing out the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. The general principles governing 


the planning of hospitals, though few, admit of great variety of | 


outline, resulting from peculiarities of site, &c., and in all cases 
architectural effect must be strictly subordinate to the various 
requirements. A discussion followed, and at the close a vote 
of thanks was awarded the lecturer. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ART GALLERY. 


ipa alteration and redecoration of the Art Gallery are now 
almost complete, and it is expected, says the Birmingham 
Daily Post, that in a little more than a week’s time the entire 
suite of rooms will be again opened to the public. In accord- 
ance with the scheme approved by the city council, Messrs. 
Hart, Son, Peard & Co. have constructed better means of 
access to the galleries in the industrial hall. Formerly a 
gallery ran along each side, and the four corners of the hall 
were occupied by spiral staircases, furnishing the means of 
access. It was felt that these were very awkward, and that 
owing to this few people ascended to inspect the objects 
exhibited in the galleries. The galleries have now been made 
continuous round all four walls of the hall, and the approach to 
them is by a convenient and inviting T-shaped staircase 
springing from the centre of the floor on the right-hand side as 
one passes towards the Wedgwood room. This alteration 
gives increased space, available for exhibition cases, and will 
greatly facilitate the important rearrangement and classifica- 
tion of exhibits which is now being carried out by Mr. 
Whitworth Wallis and his assistants. At the top and bottom 


of the hall the new portions of the galleries cross the 
archways dividing it from the adjoining rooms, but the obstruc- 
tion is very much less obtrusive than it was expected it might 
be. A decorative grille has been inserted in the top portion of 
the arches, so as to form a protection to the. gallery at these 
points. The repainting has also been satisfactorily carried out. 
The walls are of Pompeiian red, the ceiling of light buff, with 
the ironwork picked out in pale Wedgwood green. The sup- 
porting columns are of a darker green, as is also the railing 
which runs round the galleries. The electric light has been 
introduced in the latter, and this will greatly add to the facility 
for the inspection of the objects in the cases. The Wedgwood. 
gallery has been painted a dark Wedgwood green, with two. 
shades of buff and picking out of green on the ceiling. One of 
the fine old Italian gates has been hung at the posts of the 
archway dividing this room from the industrial hall. The: 
rotunda and the long room intended for the exhibition of pic- 


tures, and also the intermediate room near the rotunda, have | 


their walls of Pompeiian red with light buff ceilings. The 
whole of the polished marble has been cleaned and the stone-. 
work renewed—the renewal including the insertion of new 


blocks of stone at certain points in the principal staircase, which | 
had become much worn by the boots of the six million persons. 


who had visited the gallery since it was opened. 


GENERAL, 


Mr. EB. J. Castle, Q.C., will read a paper on “ The Valua- 
tion (Metropolis) Bill, 1893,” at the Surveyors’ Institution on | 


Monday next. 

Mr. William Quarrier, of the West of Scotland Con- 
valescent Homes, Bridge of Weir, has received a letter from 
Liverpool, enclosing a cheque for 1,000/, as a contribution 


towards the fund for the erection of Consumptive Homes for | 


Scotland. 


The Municipal Council of Paris have voted 5,000 francs’ 
towards the cost of the statue of the late M. Alphand, the 
Director of Works. ; ; 


The Collection of paintings, drawings, sketches, studies, 
&c., belonging to the Flemish. painter, the late Baron Leys, 


will be sold by auction at his house in Antwerp during next. | 


week, commencing on Tuesday. 


A Statue of Afo//o, carved in sandstone, which was dis- | 


covered at Imsbach, has been placed in the Speyer Museum, — 


Mr. C. R. Ashbee, M.A., has protested against the: 


demolition by the London School Board of the ‘ “Old 


Palace,” Bromley, near the church of Stratford-atte-Bow.’ | 


This historic building (date 1606), apart from its associations, 


contains some twenty panelled rooms of various periods and’ | 
examples of some of the’ most beautiful Elizabethan carving | 


and plaster-work in England. 


The Chantry on Wakefield Bridge has sustained serious | 


injuries during the late gales, and a restoration is proposed. — 


Mr. E. Farman has been presented with a massive silver 
bowl on an ebony and silver stand, in -recognition of his, 
services as honorary secretary and legal adviser to the Society 
of Architects. 


wr. T. Kay, at the meeting of the Manchester Literary 
Club, read a paper on “ Carthage and its Queen,” in the course’ 
of which he sketched the history and present condition of the 
site of Carthage, now better known as Tunis. 


The Death is announced of Mr. Alexander Leslie, C.E., of 
the firm of Leslie & Reid, of Edinburgh. 


About a hundred members subscribed. its 


Mr. J. Paley has offered to give a site for the erection of a __ 


new church at Harrogate, and also 1,000/. towards the building. 


A Public Hall is to be erected in Kirkcaldy at a cost of 
12,000/., and a design is to be obtained by competition. 


The Architectural Association Lyric Club will give a 
special smoking concert on Tuesday next, December 19, at St. 
Martin’s Town Hall. The chair will bé taken at 8 o’clock by 
Mr. E. W. Mountford, president of the Architectural Associa- 
tion. All the members of the Association are invited to attend. 


Chatsworth House, the Duke of Devonshire’s Derby- 
shire residence, is the Jatest addition to the list of places im 
which the electric light has been adopted. The work has been. 
designed and carried out by Mr. Bernard Drake, of the firm of 
Drake & Gorham, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster, and he has 
been engaged for the past four months in superintending the 
operations. At the height of 4oo feet above Chatsworth House 
there is a lake about nine acres in extent, to which a pipe was 
laid some years ago for the purpose of supplying water to the 
well-known “ Emperor”: fountain. Mr. Drake found that by 
tapping this pipe he could obtain 150 horse-power, which was 
sufficient for the lighting required. A turbine has been 
ten and, being surrounded by shrubs, it is entirely out 
of view. 


| mentary contest 
Drainage Bill. 
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THE WEEK. 


EvERYONE who has to attend the Parliamentary Com- | 


mittee-rooms is aware that when Irish Bills are under con- 
sideration there is always a crowd of witnesses. A Bill 
relating to the Metropolis, although the amount of money 
involved in the contemplated works is enormous, is left 
to be fought out by experts. One of the consequences of 


exemplified in the suburbs of Dublin. There is a township 
called Blackrock, which is so limited in area it should not 
have an independent existence. It is only adapted to be 
amalgamated with some of the neighbouring townships, 
which are also small. The Blackrock Commissioners have 
been, however, enabled to revel in the luxury of a Parlia- 
with some of their neighbours over a Main 
But it is no more possible to have enjoy- 
ment in Westminster than in Donnybrook without expend- 
ing unusual rates. The bill of costs has been sent in, and 
the people of Blackrock will have the pleasure of paying 
6,697/. 4s. 9d. for a brief diversion. As the sum is equiva- 
Jent to a levy of 3s. in the pound on the valuation of the town- 
ship, it will be evident that all the inhabitants will have 
reason to be proud of their participation in the fight. 


Tue project of Mr. GEORGE WILKINSON, which has 


| endeavours to brighten, ennoble 


| prepared by Mr. 


been adopted by the Harrogate Corporation, may be con- | 


sidered as a remarkable development of eléctric lighting. | 


He proposes to employ the refuse, which is an incubus in 
so many towns, as an economical source of heat for motive- 
power. After many experiments on a large scale Mr. 


WILKINSON has decided on the following process of treat- | 
ment:—The refuse is brought in carts or otherwise and | 


tipped upon a platform, whence it is automatically carried 


‘ jnto a rough sifting apparatus, which separates the old pots, 


cans, &c., the smaller material passing through the sifter and 
into a large hopper, from which it is forced in regular quan- 


tities into a drying cylinder, which extracts nearly one-third | 


of its weight in the form of moisture. It then passes on 


to another sifter, which takes out the fine dust, 


boiler furnaces. ‘The dust forms a 
It may also be stated that the metal 
separated 

simple process, and the rags are available for paper manu- 
facture. ‘It remains to be seen whether the process is gene- 
rally applicable, but Mr. WILKINSON considers that by 
means of refuse fuel it will be possible to compete in price 
with gas-lighting. But if the conversion of refuse into a 
source of light be accomplished in a place like Harrogate 


| without any risk to invalids, the process need not excite 


alarm elsewhere. 


Ture are few places in England whichare better adapted 
for the exercise of the labours of the Kyrle Society than 
Liverpool. From the report which was read at the annual 
meeting on Wednesday, it would appear that the members 
have been most zealous in their efforts to civilise the in- 
habitants. During the season ninety-one entertainments 
were given. It was necessary to discontinue those in the 
Templar Hall, owing to the unsuitability of that building 
and the impossibility of finding another in the same neigh- 
bourhood. The committee have called attention to the 
great need both in the north and south ends of the city for 
a people’s hall for public entertainments and meetings. 


Many amateur dramatic, operatic and musical societies are | 


anxious to find appreciative audiences, and there are in the 
populous localities of Toxteth Park, V auxhall Road and 
Scotland Road, crowds of people who rarely have an oppor- 


tunity of listening to a high-class entertainment, and who 


the | 
resultant fuel being passed down a shoot and automatically 
_ injected into the special 
_ valuable manure. 
from the refuse is reduced to copperas by a | 


| about 147/. 


would flock in great numbers to such entertainments if they | 
were given free. They are greatly hampered in this respect 


suitable hall in which entertainments of a 
More work has been done 


by the want of a 
superior class might be given. 


-by the decorative branch than in years past. The negotiations 


for the acquisition of part of Bidston Hill as a permanent 
open space have so far succeeded that a contract has been 
signed for the purchase of 46 acres on the crown of the hill, 


: St ; : | by the city authorities, and not left to 
the litigious spirit which pervades Ireland has just been | Y y : 


at the price of 12,2507. Of this sum the Birkenhead 
Corporation have agreed to contribute 5,0c0/.; subscrip- 
tions have been received or promised amounting to 5,700/. 
A sum of about 2,000/. remains to be collected, to cover 
purchase money and expenses, before this important scheme 
for the health and enjoyment of the inhabitants of both 
banks of the river Mersey can be said to be placed 
beyond the risk of failure. Much has been done 
to beautify many parts of the city by turning the 
old churchyards into gardens. No doubt the improve- 
ment of Liverpool is a duty which ought to be undertaken 
the efforts of private 
individuals and charitable societies. But public bodies are 
slow to believe in new ideas, and if the work is not done by 
the municipality the next best thing is to get it done at the 
expense of ali those who have means to provide much 
needed public improvements. If the requisite funds were 
forthcoming there would be no end to the work that might 
be undertaken by the society in adding to the number and 
attractiveness of open spaces. ‘The Lord Mayor of Liverpool 
expressed a hope at the meeting that a large people’s hall 
would be shortly erected. His lordship considered that 
they were all indebted to the Kyrle Society for their 
and cheer the lives of the 
people, and no aim could be greater or more commendable. 


A spECIAL meeting of the Birkenhead School Board was. 
held on Wednesday to decide on the adoption of the plans 
CuarLes Wise for the school to be 
erected on the Woodlands »site, and which » provides 
accommodation for 560 mixed children, for sixty in the 
cookery class-room and 300 infants. It was proposed that 
resolution No. 5 of the board on September rr last, fixing 
the accommodation to be provided at this school at 800, 
be amended accordingly. The original intention was to. 
build a school for 300 infants and 500 older children, but 
as the Hermitage School in Oxton was to be closed in 
April it was thought desirable to provide more accommo- 
dation than was intended in the original plan. The 
committee also thought it wise to provide a room for 
cookery classes. There were several rooms © which 
might be used as a covered playground, and there 
was -also a kind of cavern necessitated by the 
formation of the land, which might be utilised for baths or 
as a carpentry-room. One member considered the plans were 
too elaborate and would result in serious injury to the 
existing and less costly schools. » The schools would be 
most expensive, and the committee had shown false 
economy in obtaining the cheapest site. In reply.it was 
stated that there was only one site to be obtained in the 
neighbourhood, and the cheapness of the land would com- 
pensate for the extra structure required, It is estimated 
that the total cost of the school will be within the roé. per 
seat. The resolution was adopted. 


Some interesting statistics respecting engineering con- 
struction in Scotland were introduced in an address given 
by Mr. G, Granam before the Glasgow Association of 
Students of the Institution of Civil Engineers, on Monday. 
When James Warr reported about Glasgow harbour in 
1769 the depth of water was then 14 inches. ‘Thirty-seven 
years later ‘’HOMAS TELFORD stated that a ship of 120 tons 
from Liverpool, drawing 84 feet of water, had come up with 
the spring tide. The first works in connection with the 
Clyde were commenced in 1752, when a charge was made 
to the capital account of about 28/, the income then being 
It has increased since until now it stands 
at no less a figure than 368,400/. In 1837 there were 
miles of railway in this country, with a capital of 


294 
44,565,000/., a considerable portion being worked by 
horses. The mileage now stands at 20,325, and 


the capital at 1,052,000,000/., of which 944,357:3202. is 
paid-up ; the average cost per mile, including stations, being 
46,500/. A description of the construction of the Cale- 


donian line from Carlisle to Glasgow and Edinburgh was 
given. The line was commenced in midsummer 1845, 


_ and opened to Glasgow and Edinburgh in February 1848, 


the total length of line constructed being 1225 miles. In 
this short time the contractors executed 8,400,000 cubic 
yards of earthwork, 239 large culverts, 333 bridges and 23 
viaducts. They had at one time as many as 20,000 men 
and 3,500 horses at work. 


384 
FILIPPO BRUNELLESCHI: A STUDY. 


T is among the peculiarities of the history of Italian art 

that the efforts of one or more generations become 
personified or individualised. In the same way as battles are 
fancied by the popular mind as contests between the two rival 
commanders, the struggles of a crowd of artists are ignored, 
and instead of striving to attain some great end, they appear 
to.be quiescent, and to have deputed the whole task to an 
individual. There must have been, for example, many 
architects in the early part of the fifteenth century in Italy 
who were not happy in their repetitions of Gothic forms, 
and who were eager to employ the more ancient styles for 
which precedents were to be found in Rome and elsewhere, 
but all are set aside in order that the whole credit of the 
revolution may be monopolised by BRUNELLESCHI, who, in 
the pages of Vasari and later historians, seems to exclaim 
with Cor1oLanus, “ Alone I didit!” Vasarr says of him, 
“We may truly believe him to have been granted to us by 
Heaven for the purpose of imparting a spirit to architec- 
ture, which for hundreds of years had been lost; for the men 
of those times had wasted great treasures in the erection of 
buildings after deplorable designs, without order, full of 
fantastic inventions, cumbrous forms, and tasteless decora- 
tions.” 

That Fitrppo was one of the world’s blessings is indis- 
putable and for his coming, men should always be grateful. 
But he was only one among many artists who were moved 
to bring about a change in art. We may credit him not 
only with genius but with a passionate persistence in his 
endeavours to accomplish that great end which never seems 
to have vanished from before his eyes, and which was the 
introduction of an architecture that would be based on 
Roman examples. BRUNELLESCHI was not, however, alto- 
gether a visionary. As became a Florentine he was a 
thorough realist, and loved precision and definiteness even 
in his dreams. To move the world he saw the necessity of 
a fulcrum and he was assured it would be forthcoming in 
the church of Santa Maria del Fiore, that remarkable in- 
corporation of old and new materials which ARNOLFO had 
planned, but had left without a cupola as if to test the skill 
of a later time. Giorro, TaDDEO Gapp1i, ANDREA ORGAGNA 
and LorENzo pI Fixippo, the successive architects of the 
cathedral, however, believed the problem offered was not 
to be solved, and for a century and a half the task awaited 
BRUNELLESCHI. 

“= According to modern notions, BRUNELLESCHY’S prepara- 
tion for the undertaking would appear to be ridiculous. 

Having displayed mechanical ingenuity, he was apprenticed 
to a goldsmith, which towards the close of the fourteenth cen- 

tury was for artists and constructors supposed to be equiva- 

lent to an university education for scholars. As soon as he 

attained some skill in metal-work he then directed his 

attention to mechanics. His next endeavour was to master 

sculpture on a grand scale. Architectural sculpture was not 

remote from ordinary masonry, and the artist was ready to 

undertake the alteration as well as the decoration of build- 

ings. He appears to have devised a system of perspective 

which Vasari, who was a judge, considered to be both 

useful and ingenious. BRUNELLESCHI was in everything, 

except his schemes for the cathedral, most generous in 

imparting his discoveries to others. He instructed 

Masaccio in perspective, and thé pupil afterwards did 

credit to the teacher. Fitippo was not the man to make 

an empiric practice of perspective. In determining the 

forms of arches, columns and the booths of the wafer- 

makers he must have arrived at some of the truths of 
geometry, which was then held to be an exalted study fit 
only for philosophers. Just as DucaLp STEWART was 
amazed when he found that RoperT BuRNS was acquainted 
with the association of ideas and other psychological 
theories without attending the Edinburgh University, so we 
learn that PaoLo pet Pozzo ToscaNnELii was also over- 
come when he found that the goldsmith could argue with 
him over mathematical science. His love of that science 
seems to have made him a student of Dante, for, says 
Vasari, he made himself very familiar with the poet’s 
measurements of the distances between various places. 

The Florentines could appreciate an artist who had 
nothing nebulous about him. BRUNELLESCHI was accord- 
ingly one of the few who were invited to compete for the 
two doors of the Baptistery. According to common tradition 
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he declared GuiBERTI’s model was superior to his own, 
joined with DoNaTELLo in an endeavour to persuade the | 
syndics to bestow the commission on that artist. The 
Florentines were not: accustomed to self-sacrifice, and §90_ 
much generosity on BRUNELLESCHI’s part may be doubted. 
ANTONIO MaNeETTI, who was a contemporary, gives an | 
explanation which seems to be more in keeping with the. 
spirit of the time and place.. He says that the syndics 
wished to divide the commission between GHIBERTI and | 
BRUNELLESCHI, but Fitippo said he must have the whole 
or nothing. There can be no doubt that the best design | 
was carried out, but there is a hardness, we might say 
a cruelty, about the principal figure (ABRAHAM) in| 
BRUNELLESCHI’s trial piece which was likely to attract 
Florentine judges. if | 

That BRUNELLESCHI was disappointed by the issue of 
the competition is likely, for he appears to have lost no 
time in leaving Florence to study architecture in Rome, and 
he persuaded DonaTELLo to accompany him. The motive — 
assigned by Vasari is that Finippo was eager to demon- 
strate his superiority over his rivals in sculpture by showing | 
his competence in the more useful art of architecture. At 
any rate, the migration was prompted by some personal 
pique. To obtain money for his expenses BRUNELLESCH] — 
was compelled to sell his farm at Settignano. He is supposed 
to have left Florence in 1404, in his twenty-seventh year.’, . 

Rome was then worth seeing. The Constable Bourgony, 
who was destined to destroy so much in the city, had not 
appeared on earth. Everywhere was evidence - of the 
ancient grandeur. It is no wonder, then, when BRUNELt 
LESCHI found ‘his architectural dreams were surpassed by | 
reality, he should be overcome with wonder which kept him 
silent. He was not satisfied with measuring and drawing 
all that remained above the ground Excavations were also 
undertaken by him, and the Romans were to be excused 
when they concluded he was a treasure-hunter. As soon as 
his money was exhausted he worked for the Roman gold- 
smiths. Although BRUNELLESCHI studied all that related 
to architecture, he gave most attention to examples of 
skilful construction that might be suggestive to him when- 
ever he attempted to produce a scheme for covering the 
Florentine church. Vasari relates that Frr1ppo examined 
all the modes of binding and clamping bricks, the vaulting 
and arching, the jointing of stone and the method em: 
ployed for insuring equilibrium. Having observed a hole 
in each of the larger stones, he concluded it was for the 
ulivella, or lewis, and afterwards he employed it for raising 
stones. i 

There is some uncertainty about the length of time 
BRUNELLESCHI was occupied with Roman work. Vasari 
says he was compelled to seek change of air, and after three 
years returned to Florence. But, if so, there is no record 
of any transaction of his life in the city for eight years, 
About 1415, in conjunction with DONATELLO, he was com- 
missioned to execute a statue for the cathedral. Four years 
afterwards the consideration of proposals for the construction 
of the cupola began with some earnestness. 

In the deliberations. which preceded the decision 
BRUNELLESCHI appeared as wily as a Greek. Like a 
politician of our time, he was a master of flouts and gibes, 
and he exercised his skill on some of his rivals. He im- 
pressed the authorities with a conviction that he had 
mastered the subject, and could easily design a cupola and 
form beams to support the masonry. But he did not 
remain in Florence to resist the attacks on his proposal. 
The superintendents and wardens, in his absence, felt the 
want of a resolute architect more keenly, and, as he antici- 
pated, were glad to implore BRUNELLESCHI to come back 
from Rome. He appeared, however, to be indifferent. 
He told them he was competent, but as he was not em- 
ployed, he declined to give any information about his plans. 
He advised them to haye an international competition, but, 
says VASARI in his frank style, “ he had no other reason for 
the proposal than the hope that the strangers should be 
witnesses of his success.” As it happened, the syndics 
were bewildered by the variety of propositions, and they 
were as little convinced about the feasibility of BRUNEL- 
LESCHI’s scheme as about those submitted by the foreigners. 
Fix1ppo did not attempt to persuade the judges as a body. 
He wisely operated on them: he educated his masters one 
by one until he brought them into a condition of mind that 


and| 


| Gurperti was then discovered to be incompetent to take | and 
| desire which possessed the Germans in those days to surround 


| themselves, each according to his means, with the delights of 
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was able to perceive an effort of sound, practical ratiocina- 
tion in his proposal to make an egg stand on end. When 
after so homely an experiment he was entrusted with the 


work, BRUNELLESCHI did not hesitate about furnishing a | 


clear account of the operations he contemplated. 
For reasons which are never likely to be known, 
Lorenzo GHIBERTI was appointed as a colleague. | It is 


veasy to imagine that it was a case of jobbery, and we 


suppose GHIBERTI’s gates have been less appreciated 
because he lent himself to a transaction so unworthy that 
Fiuippo was almost driven to madness by it. Of late years 
there is a desire on the part of many inquirers, especially 
Germans, to minimise the presumption of GHIBERTI. It 
should not be forgotten that he also prepared a scheme for 
the cupola, which was at one time preferred to BRUNEL- 
LESCHI’S. 
fortunate. Probably the syndics may have imagined that 
GuiperT! was the safer man of business, and would keep 


the more imaginative Firippo from extravagance in outlay. 


The arrangement was not agreeable to BRUNELLESCHI, 
and it was not long before he contrived to get rid of his 
associate. Among other means he feigned illness at a 
time when it was necessary to give stability to the cupola. 


temporary charge of the works. Afterwards BRUNELLESCHI 
proposed to divide the responsibility, and allowed GHIBERTI 
to select the superintendence of the preparation of the chain 


which was required as a tie around the eight sides of the | 


cupola. But however excellent in casting bronze, GHIBERTI 


Since his associate 
was compelled to reveal his shortcomings, the syndics 


- could not avoid entrusting the whole of the works to 


BRUNELLESCHI; but although Lorenzo failed, he con- 
trived to draw his salary for a term of three years afterwards. 


It is not possible to ascertain the exact measure Of | towns profoundly interesting examples of the external aspects 


On | 


BRUNELLESCHI’s inventiveness in respect of the dome. 
one old plan of 1367, Fasriczy found not only a com- 
ound cupola but one that corresponded in contour with 
RUNELLESCHI’s. So many schemes were prepared in the 
course of a century that gradually it came to be recognised 
that there were limitations to what was feasible, and that 
many solutions were not obtainable. What BRUNELLESCHI 
can claim without any question is the practical skill and 
foresight by means of which all constructional difficulties 
were met and overcome. His fellow-citizens did not give 
him credit for much power, and they seemed to be always 
ready to protest against the danger which awaited them 
from the existence of a frail building in Florence. ‘They 
could not understand how the cupola remained unmoved, 
and on that account they became alarmed when they heard 
the risks were to be multiplied, as what seemed to bea 
shell was to be surmounted by an enormous lanthorn in the 
form of a miniature temple. Never was there an architect 
who had to overcome stronger opponents during his life, 


and when he died his countrymen, as usual, deplored him, | 


for, as VaSARI says, they appreciated him much more when 
dead than while he was living. 

The cupola was an engineering rather than an architec- 
tural triumph. 
fame for BRUNELLESCHI. Happily, there is evidence that 
he was not only a constructor but an architect who was 
versatile. His part of the Pitti Palace, especially the 
tusticated masonry, resembles Etruscan construction in its 
Massiveness and severity. 
hand, with its Corinthian columns and pilasters, its vaulted 
roof and sedate ornamentation, is one of the earliest and 
most precious models of an adaptation of Classic. 
BRUNELLESCHI, with all his idolatry of ancient Rome, did 
not believe that architecture consisted in faithful reproduc- 
tion, or that he was to surrender his creative skill through 
Teverence for precedents. ‘The church of St. Lorenzo is 
another example of the application of Corinthian to the 
nave and aisles of a church. It is to be regretted, however, 


that he established the precedent of introducing an | 
entablature between the arches of the capitals, although he | 
turned the intermediary parts to account as a field for | 


symbolic ornament. In his Foundling Hospital at Florence, 
the arches of the exterior arcade rest immediately on the 
capitals, but in this case there was no necessity to gain 
height or to suggest correspondence with an entablature 


The latter made a second effort, and ‘was more | 


| owas not, it is said, skilful in designing a secure chain, and | 
the outlay on it was waste of money. 


The Pozzi Chapel, on the other | 


The history ‘of it. was sufficient to secure | 


| excellence. 
For | 


| pursuit of truth ; 


elsewhere by means of adapted blocks. Evidently BRUNEL- 
LESCHI was guided by circumstances, and didnot look on a 
sort of second capital as indispensable in architecture. In 
San Spirito he sought after unity by giving semicircular 
heads to all the windows (the lights in the dome are cir- 
cular), without regard to effects of contrast. It is doubtful 


| whether he lived to complete the building, and some of the 


shortcomings may have come from his successors. Asa 
rule, BRUNELLESCHI preferred a cruciform plan, but the 
small church dedicated to the Angels suggests that he con- 
sidered the octagonal plan need not be confined to cupolas. 


GERMAN ART. 
By SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A, 


(Concluded from last week.) | 
The Sympathy of Artists for German Art. 


M EANWHLLE, ifit is easy tocriticise these various failings, 

it behoves us to recognise one fact, which stands out 
above them all, a fact which must command the warm, nay, the 
envying, sympathy and admiration of every artist in our time, 
and especially in this land, namely, the universal and imperious 


art in every form. Of the extent of this passion for the 
adornment of their houses travel along the more conventional 
highways of Germany conveys no adequate idea. Very many, 
indeed, have seen the beautiful facade of the Salzhaus in 
Frankfort, of the Kammerzell House at Strasburg, or of the 
house in Hanover where Leibnitz lived and worked, but it is 
only in such towns, for example, as Brunswick, or, even better, 
Hildesheim, where house after house in long succession has 
some enrichment of carving, or painting, or both, that one can 
appreciate to the full the universality of this taste, as well, no 
doubt, as its zsthetic limitation ; and while we see in these 


of a German town of the Renaissance, we shall find, for 
instance at Liibeck, examples of internal decoration of remark- 
able effectiveness and splendour and of high artistic quality in 
the wainscotting of the War-Council Room of the Town Hall, 
and in the yet more beautiful adornment of a room in the 
house of a merchant of that city, one Fredehagen. In this 
room, which is not very spacious, the walls are closed up to the 
ceiling with most elaborate and, for the school, exceptionally 
pure and daintily wrought decoration, well fitted to the scale 
of the apartment ; columns, panels, niches, statues, caryatides, 
rich and delicate white marble reliefs happily contrasting with 
the carved and inlaid woods—altogether a little masterpiece. 
Again, at the other extremity of the country, in Swabian 
Augsburg, the famous family of the Fugger had, at a somewhat 
earlier date, decorated their palaces hardly less sumptuously, 
but giving preponderance, after the southern fashion, to 
painting, and in this case using the hand of foreigners. Well 
might that enlightened dilettante, traveller, and future Pope, 
Enea Sylvio, record his admiration of the internal appointment 
of the houses of the Germans. 


Painting and Sculpture. 


But it is now time to consider briefly how the arts of painting 
and of sculpture were, in their turn, atfected by the conditions 
and circumstances of which we have so far taken note. And 
first of sculpture, a subject on which I need not dwell at length, 
amongst other reasons because, whereas in speaking of archi- 
tecture much can be referred to broad esthetic principles, in the 
case of sculpture of which the human figure is the subject 
criticism, except of the most general kind, 1s impossible, or, at 
least, ineffectual in the absence of the work alluded to. Of 
German sculpture it may be said, speaking broadly, that, in 
spite of considerable individual achievement, it cannot be 
regarded as often, if indeed ever, reaching the highest level of 
What we have already observed of the German 
peculiarities of the esthetic organisation of the German race 
prepares us to find this so, whilst on the other hand its fine 
sincerity and its intensity of purpose lead us to expect in the 
frequent absence of subtle delightfulness or reposeful dignity a 
never-failing vigour, and an uncompromising, if unselecting, 
and in this expectation we shall not be 
deceived. The first thing which would, I think, strike you on 
a general survey of German sculpture is the superiority of its 
early promise to its eventual achievement, and the sharp con- 
trast between the work of the Middle Ages and that of the 
period which synchronises with the Renaissance in other lands. 


Early Activity in Plastic Art. 
As far back as the Carlovingian days, and, indeed, still 


earlier, great activity was displayed in a form of plastic art 
which remained in much favour till the twelfth century 
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namely, carving in ivory—an art inherited directly from the 
Romans, whose richly. decorated consular tablets served as a 
model for those massive and often beautiful covers of missals 
and Gospel books which are to be found in profusion in the 
museums of Europe. These carvings, generally rude in 
execution, reveal at times surprising vitality and dramatic 
feeling. For vigour and freedom combined with a certain 
classic dignity and restraint an ivory in the library of St. 
Gallen may be cited. It is ascribed to one Tutilo, a monk of 
the tenth century, who seems in his amazing versatility of 
genius, married to exceptional bodily strength, to have been a 
sort of prototype of Leonardo da Vinci. Bronze icame early into 
use for church furniture and for doors, under which head it may 
be interesting to you to note by the way a peculiarity in the 
treatment of relief on the famous doors of the Dom of 
Hildesheim. They are divided as usual into panels containing 
Biblical subjects. The figures in these panels are in low relief 
up to the height of the chest, at which point they bend suddenly 


and boldly forward and detach themselves at a very open angle | 


from the background, producing by the strong shadows thus 
cast a very original and, I may add, an unexpectedly agreeable 
effect. Monumental sculpture was, during the great building 
ages in Germany as elsewhere, mainly called into activity and 
largely controlled by architecture, and the increasing attenua- 


tion of the figures which peopled porches and decorated shafts | 


is the natural corollary of the increasing narrowness of the 
vertical features in the architecture of the day ; and it is amusing 
to note that the restraint and control which were, so to speak, 
taken in good part and with a sense of their fitness by the 
sculptors of France seem frequently to have been resented by 
the more rugged and self-assertive Germans, and led to an 
angular obtrusion of elbows and an irritable thrusting out of 
hips in excess of anything we find in the Gothic sculpture of 
France, and which German art, indeed, never quite shook off. 
Amidst not little that is clumsy and rude in the Medieval 
sculpture of, Germany there is yet much also to admire. I 
would quote, among many instances, the carvings on the 
exterior of Strasburg Cathedral, especially, perhaps, the statues 
and reliefs added in the thirteenth century, to the beautiful 
Romanesque south porch—works full of dignity and pathos, 
ascribed to a sculptress, Sabina by name, who has been held, 
with little regard to dates, to be the daughter of Erwin von 
Steinbach. Amongst the most interesting examples of sculpture 
of the thirteenth century are the effigies of Henry the Lion and 
his English wife Mathilda, in Brunswick Cathedral. In this | 
work are seen a calm and placid beauty and a stately breadth 
of form which I have hardly found anywhere under a later 
date, and incline one to feel that other things besides a royal 
house suffered eclipse in the days of the decline of the Hohen- 
staufens. More than one other work of this period seems to 
me to justify some such feeling. There are, for instance, in the 
cathedral of Bamberg, so remarkable for its sculptural enrich- 
ment, two statues, one a virgin and the other a sibyl, both 
beautiful, but the latter almost antique in its character, and 
stamped with a stateliness and nobility to which the days of | 
the Minnesanger were surely more propitious than those of the 
rugged burghers who were soon to rise to power and to rule | 
the art-producing world. Nor would it be difficult to add to | 
the list of works which seemed to point to a loftier standard 
than was eventually to be reached in German sculpture. During 
the thirteenth century, as in architecture so in sculpture, French 
influence made itself increasingly felt, and it prevailed largely 
during the fourteenth and part of the fifteenth centuries, in which 
period good, if not superlative, work was produced—at Freiburg, | 
for example, at Nuremberg, at Brunswick, at Cologne and | 
elsewhere. | 


Bad Results of the Tendency to Didactic Art. 


As, however, the fifteenth century advanced, that tendency 
to realistic and individualising treatment of form, which was to 
bring about, as we shall presently see, so vital a change in 
painting, began to assert itself strongly also in sculpture, and 
this at a time when German carvers, impatient of control, were 
daily more shaking off the unwelcome and restraining yoke of 
architecture, and in the shape of carved shrines and altars 
richly gilded and brightly coloured a class of work came into 
vogue in which the artist, for the first time absolutely free and 
having to deal with themes of a purely narrative and didactic 
character, indulged to the full that passion for telling a story in 
art which is characteristic of the Teutonic peoples. I cannot 
but feel that this class of work elicited in a majority of cases 
little of the best, much of the less good, in the artistic organisa- 
tion of the people. In the engrossing desire to narrate 
dramatically all sense of beauty and esthetic propriety was 
obscured ; the love of multiplicity, the lack of the sense of 
measure, led in the treatment of relief to a crowding and a con- 
fusion which are often deplorable ; a crowding in all directions, 
so that not only is the field filled from angle to angle, but 
figures further huddled in detached relief one in front of the 


| about his person. 


clinging lines once imposed on sculpture by the controlling, 
architect led to a vehement crinkling and tossing of draperies. 
which bore no relation, except in their rocky angularity, to the’ 
gaunt and bony limbs they clad; whilst the want of care for 
variety of emphasis brought about a spotty restlessness of 
aspect which distresses the eye in the absence of any con- 
trolling feature or restful interval. That these general 
blemishes were at times redeemed through the genius of 
individual artists is undeniable. Among such artists in the 
Gothic period the first place is generally assigned to 
Adam Kraft, the author of the famous but, in my opinion, 
overrated tabernacle, the Sakramentshduschen as it is. 
called, in the Lorenz Kirche in Nuremberg, and of other 
well-known and meritorious works in that city, such as 
the Pergersdorf monument in the Frauen Kirche, and 
the reliefs on the exterior of the church of St. Sebaldus. 
Far more attractive, however, to me personally is Veit 
Stosz, whose beautiful work in the Lorenz Kirche I have 
already noted, and to whom is ascribed a Madonna, wrapt in 
adoration, now seen in the Germanic Museum in Nuremberg, 
a work, which in its dignity and sweetness stands alone in 
German Gothic sculpture—a work too, which, wrought as it 
was by a worthless, disreputable fellow, shows in its elevation 
pathetically enough how purifying a thing within itself is this 
art of yours to those who love it nobly. In the works of which 
I have so far spoken no trace is visible of Italian forms; in 


| those, however, of the renowned bronze-founder, Peter Vischer, 


who, though somewhat younger than Kraft, produced his best- 
known work only a score of years after the completion of that 
artist’s shrine in the church of St. Lorenz, their fascination is 
early seen to assert itself, and if in his tomb of St. Sebaldus 
the constructive idea is Gothic, the forms are almost wholly 
those of the Italian Renaissance. This interesting monument, 
which can be studied by you, as can also Adam Kraft’s Entomb- 
ment, at the South Kensington Museum, is in its conception 
elegant, original, and full of fancy, a fancy rather unpruned, 
especially in the treatment of the base, which shows much — 
license and confusion in its design. It is impossible not to be 
charmed with this rich and fantastic work, on which honest 
Peter Vischer, whose quaint image in his simple working garb 
confronts you at the foot of his masterpiece, laboured with his | 
five sons, lovingly, for a dozen years, and it is only on a close 
inspection—and_ reluctantly—that we become aware of the — 
really curious rudeness of much of its workmanship, which we 
cannot help mentally comparing with the admirable finish of, 
for instance, the thirteenth-century effigy in Cologne Cathedral 
of Conrad von Hochstaden, its founder. 


Love of German Art for the Animal Creation. 


Before leaving the subject of German sculpture I should like | 
to give you one illustration, and an amusing one, of a marked | 
characteristic of German art, namely, the comprehensive love 
it evinces for all animal creation; not for birds only—they 
sweeten with their presence all Mediaeval art—but for every 
kind of beast also, and of insect. In the Stephan’s Kirche in 
Vienna there is a very fine and stately monument erected to | 
the memory of the Emperor Frederick III. I will not dwell 
here on its considerable merits, but will confine myself to 
the point in question. Round its base there runs between 
vigorous mouldings a sort of shallow trough in which wallow | 
and disport themselves beasts of various kinds, real and 
imaginary. Prominent amongst them is a dog, bent, as is the 
wont of dogs, and only too successfully, on the quest of fleas 
Now, deceived ‘by the humble position in 
the design of this inquiring animal, I first saw in the placing of 
the incident a symbolic allusion to the leaving here below in 
death of the unclean things of the world; but—alas for my 
illusions !—I presently discovered a precisely similar episode 
on the very crown of the upper cornice, and above a series of 
sculptures, treating, all of them, subjects from Holy Writ. 


German Paintings. ks 

And now, in conclusion, a word on the subject of painting, 
in which branch of art Germany rose, in the persons of two 
consummate artists, to levels not reached by her in sculpture. 
In those early days in which we just now noted such marked 
activity in plastic art, painting also, both in the shape of 
illumination and of mural decoration, was widely practised, 
and indeed for this latter form of art Romanesque, churches 
were peculiarly adapted ; the broad expanse of naked wall 
which, in the general absence of a triforium, separated the aisle 
arches from the upper windows, calling imperatively for pictorial 
adornment. There is, in fact, little doubt that every important 
church of the Romanesque period was enriched, more or less, 
with mural painting—some churches, indeed, from end to end, 
as in the case of that most beautiful and suggestive example, 
St. Mary, on the Capitol, in Cologne, in which there is not a 
single sculptured ornament and hardly a moulding anywhere ; 
the entire surface, walls, piers and ceiling being clothed in one 
many-coloured garment. Of the paintings of this -period the 


other—three, indeed sometimes four, deep. Again, an innate 
leaning to the angular and a reaction against the lengthened 


great majority has unfortunately disappeared, and those that _ 
have escaped destruction have suffered-in most. cases: such’ 
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ruthless renovation that it is difficult to form any judgment as 
to their quality. The best example amongst those that I have 
seen, and a fairly preserved one, is on the roof of the nave of 
the Michael’s Kirche, at Hildesheim, a rich and powerful design, 
along the centre of which is unfolded in successive fields 
a colossal Tree of Jesse, a work of the middle of the fourteenth 
«century. With the introduction of the Gothic style, and the 
resulting curtailment of wall-space, the place of wall-painting 
in the architectural scheme was usurped, as in France, by 
painting on glass, of the achievements of which, in Germany, 
forced as I am toa condensation less than just to so widea 
subject, I can say here no more than that I feel unable to 
endorse fully the high opinion formed of it by German critics. 
“Some extremely fine, and especially in the matter of tone very 
powerful specimens I have indeed seen, but in too many cases 
I have found colour harsh and crude, sometimes to a distress- 
ing extent. I have before my mind, amongst others, certain 
windows in the clerestory of a great cathedral, in which a 
vicious green, a virulent yellow and a ruthless red unite ina 
consent which recalls in the region of sound the harmonies 
that greet us within the cockatoo-house of the Zoological 
Gardens. Meanwhile, if mural painting was thus starved and 
pushed aside, easel painting blossomed vigorously forth, and, 
not seldom, with admirable results, as we shall presently see. 
It is customary, on grounds which are not obvious to me, 
to include in a survey of German painting the works of 
the school of Slavonic Bohemia, the earliest to spring 
jnto prominence and the first to die out. Bowing to this 
custom I will say here that such works of this school as I 
have seen in Prague and in Vienna are, in the depth of 
their colour and in a certain forceful dignity, very striking 
and suggest high promise of eventual development. A rather 
curious circumstance may be noted in regard to them, 
namely, that they bring before us what we do not expect 
among Slavs, a type of very long-nosed men. An early seat 
of activity in painting was also Nuremberg; but that art 
reaches during the Middle Ages its highest level in the 
Rhineland, and notably and admittedly in pious and opulent 
Cologne. “No limner of Cologne or of Maestricht,” exclaims 
Wolfram vy. Eschenbach, in describing Parsival, radiant in 
his knightly armour, “could paint him more beautiful than 
he was.” Here two masters especially stand forth in the close 
of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth centuriés, 
Meister Wilhelm, and, after him, Meister Stephan Lochner, 
both artists of a high order. Great suavity and dignity marked 
‘their art—an art which reflected the mystic fervour that reigned 
in those days at Cologne. 
and individualisation were almost wholly absent, and of which 
the unreal aspect was emphasised by the habitual omission of 
any indications of sky or landscape, and by the relief of the 
figures against a background of gold, often stamped with a 
tichly-decorative pattern. Inthe second half of the fifteenth 
century the transformation which we have already observed in 


Statuary gradually asserted itself in painting, also under | 


influences drawn from Flanders: for it is to Flanders, and 
not to Italy, that young German artists were wont at 
that period to turn for inspiration and for training. 
Fired by the example of the Van Eycks, of Rogier, Van de 
Weyde, and of others, painters in Germany betook themselves 
to a closer observation of nature, and a more realistic tone was 
soon manifest in their works. Landscape now began to assert 
‘itself, but so deep-rooted was the habit of the traditional back- 
round of gold that some further time elapsed before a blue sky 
was suffered to take its place behind tree and hill and city. In 
the paintings of this second phase of the Cologne school 
much life and a facile invention are seen, but nevertheless in 


It was an art from which character | 


at a time when there was an enormous demand for works of 
art, either for delight, or as an outward sign of wordly pro- 
sperity, or for didactic purposes, the general s¢a¢ws of an artist 
was as humble as his remuneration was paltry. Even the most 
conspicuous painters, Albert Diirer himself not excluded, lived, 
when in their own country, largely by designs for engraving on 
wood or copper, and were, in fact, more widely known through 
this channel than through any other. Holbein had to leave 
Bale because he could not make an adequate living there, and 
nothing struck Diirer more in Venice than the high social 
esteem in which painters were held. “ Here,” -he writes to his 
friend Pirkheimer, “I am a gentleman; at home I am but a 
vagabond.” I am not here attempting any enumeration of 
German artists or their works ; I am simply seeking to trace in 
its general features the development of art in Germany. I 
shall therefore not dwell on the career of the great artist whom 
I have last named; his magnificent gifts, his inexhaustible 
fecundity of invention, his never-faltering power of work are 
known to you, if in no other way, through numberless woodcuts 
and engravings bearing his name and reproducing his drawings, 
for you have unfortunately in this country little access to his 
painted works. A word or two will suffice as to the main 
characteristics of his genius. 


Albert Diirer. 

Albert Diirer may be regarded as par excellence the typical 
German artist—far more so than his great contemporary Hol- 
bein. He was aman of a strong and upright nature, bent on 
pure and high ideals, a man ever seeking, if I may use his own 
characteristic expression, to make known through his work the 
mysterious treasure that was laid up in his heart; he was a 
thinker, a theorist and, as you know, a writer ; like many of the 
great artists of the Renaissance, he was steeped also in the 
love of science. His work was in his own image, it was, like 
nearly all German art, primarily ethic in its complexion ; like 
all German art it bore traces of foreign influence—drawn, in 
his case, first from Flanders and later from Italy. In his work, 
as in all German art, the national character asserted itself above 
| every trammel of external influence. Superbly inexhaustible 
| as a designer, as a draughtsman he was powerful, thorough and 
| 


minute to a marvel, but never without a certain almost cali- 
graphic mannerism of hand, wanting in spontaneous simplicity, 
never broadly serene. In his colour he was rich and vivid, not 
always unerring as to his harmonies, not alluring in his execu- 
| tion—withal a giant. Hardly less important than’ Nuremberg 
as a centre of wealth and commerce, or in its love of art, was 
the great Swabian city Augsburg, the home of those princes 
among the merchants of this day, the Fuggers, and of the 
genius of the Swabian school. 


Hans Holbein. 


Hans Holbein the Younger, the only other painter to whom 
time allows me to make special allusion, is the noblest product 
and the supreme glory. I say the Swabian school ; for although 
| the name of Holbein is closely connected with Bale, where he 
long resided, he was born at Augsburg, in which town his 
father, himself an artist of great gifts, lived and worked. In 
Holbein we have a complete contrast to the great Franconian 
of whom I have just spoken ; a man not prone. to theorise, not 
steeped in speculation, a dreamer of no dreams; without 


| passion, but full of joyous fancies, he looked out with serene 


eyes upon the world around him ; accepting nature without 
preoccupation or afterthought, but with a keen sense of all her 
subtle beauties, loving her simply and for herself. As a 


| draughtsman he displayed a flow, a fulness of form, and an 


almost classic restraint, which are wanting in the work of 


every quality of technical perfection they fall far short of their | 
Flemish prototypes, and it is further south, at Colmar, in the 
region of the Upper Rhine, and in the great centres of 
Franconia and Swabia that we must look for the fullest de- | 


Diirer, and are, indeed, not found elsewhere in German art. 


| As a colourist he had a keen sense of the value of tone relations, 


a sense in which Diirer again was lacking ; not so Teutonic in 
every way as the Nuremberg master, he formed a link between 
the Italian and the German races. A less powerful personality 


velopment of the new school and for its highest achievements. 
The greatest precursor of the riper and more accomplished art | 
of Albert Diirer was without doubt Martin Shengauer, of | 
Colmar, whose Madonna in the Rose-Bower, now in the church 
of St. Martin of that city, is a work of strange nobility and | 
force, a painting Flemish indeed in its inspiration but with 
Something also of southern gravity and repose which is never 
absent from his work, and which we shall miss in the far com- 
pleter art of his famous successor, Diirer. In the chief city of 
Franconia, and the centre in that day of the trade of Europe, | 
in Nuremberg, where we have already seen architecture and 
Sculpture flourish, was also a school of painters of which the 
Patriarch, if we may so call him, was Michael Wohlgemuth, | 
the master of Diirer, an able, a vigorous, a prolific, and I fear 
we must add, a rather prosaic and humdrum wielder of the 
‘brush, whose virtues and defects no doubt mirrored in the 
main those of the majority of his and Hans Sach’s fellow- | 
townsmen, 
: _ Status and Remuneration of Artists. 

. _ It is curious, by the way, to note that in the age in which 
intellectual life throve exclusively among the burgher class, and 


than Diirer, he was a far superior painter. Proud, indeed, may 
that country be that counts two names so great in art. I am 


| loth to pass over in silence the many other men, some of them 


justly known to fame, that adorned the schools of which I have 
spoken, and others of which I have made no mention ; but 
what I have said may, perhaps, suffice to illustrate the subject 
of our inquiry. 

Minor Arts. 


Meanwhile, in an estimate of the artistic production of 


| Germany, some mention, if brief, must find a place of its 
| surprising fruitfulness in the field of those minor arts which 


subserve more immediately the material needs of men. I have 
spoken already of the great wealth of jewellery and goldsmiths’ 
work which has been preserved to us from very early days and 
in exceptional abundance from the Carlovingian age, at which 
period there were great schools of the goldsmiths’ craft both at 
Cologne and Aachen. The magnificence of the shrines, 
reliquaries, chalices and the like produced at that time. is 
indeed truly astonishing. A love of work in the precious 
metals continued to burn through the Middle Ages, and the 
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Renaissance yielded some of its most beautiful fruit at the 
hands of the goldsmiths and jewellers, for whom Durer, the 
Behams and Holbein, amongst others, furnished designs that 
have not since been surpassed. Throughout the Middle Ages 
it was in the service of the Church that the goldsmiths chiefly 
laboured, but not the goldsmiths only, and such works as the 
great seven-armed candelabra at Brunswick and the large 
chandelier which spans the nave of the cathedral of Hildesheim 
are there to show us what already in the eleventh century the 
brassfounders of Germany could achieve. 


Artin Private Life. 

Gradually, however, with the growing prosperity of the 
cities, and the increasing wealth which a world-wide commerce 
poured into the pockets of the burghers, art found more and 
more scope in the adornment of civic and private life. More 
and more it seized upon every object, not of mere display, but 
of daily use ; everywhere we see manifest that constant and 
consistent desire that everything which has form and colour, 
and is capable of adornment, shall be ennobled by the touch 
of art, which is such a lesson and rebuke to us, who are of 
kindred blood, in this day of desultory dilettanteism or vague 
indifference. For not the paraphernalia of State alone, 
not alone the armour of the knight or the chain of 


the patrician, were thought, in that more favoured 
day than ours, to call for the added grace of beauty, 
but every humblest, household, necessary thing ;_ the 


platter, though of lead, the spoon, albeit of wood, the 
knife, the mug, the jug, the housewife’s key, the dresser, the 
cupboard—all these called forth in turn delightful manifesta- 
tions of designing skill; and on few objects, perhaps, were 
loving care and abounding adornment more freely lavished 
than on that symbol in the eyes of every German of the 
sheltered peace of home—the earthen stove. On all these 
things we read the stamp of the race; we trace in them its 
virtues of vigour, of industry and of inexhaustible intellectual 
fertility ; we trace in them also its shortcomings, the lack of 
delicacy of touch and of a controlling sense of beauty. One 
more craft remains yet to be noticed which is very character- 
istic of Germany, and one which gave exceptional scope to the 
German love of the intricate and fantastic, namely, the 
beautiful craft of the workers in iron. Gates, chapel railings, 
railings round fonts in churches, railings round those many 
public fountains with which German streets are gay attest 
everywhere their skill in a profusion of rich and fanciful 
designs—often of great charm and felicity—invariably of much 
character. Such, then, was during the Renaissance period 
the activity of German craftsmen over every field of art. 
A great national convulsion was soon to paralyse and 
arrest it. In the nineteenth year of the seventeenth century 
the ruthless war broke out which in the name of religion 
ravaged the land for thirty years, bringing ruin to Germany 
and a long eclipse to its intellectual life. Here, therefore, I 
leave this too fragmentary and inadequate outline of a great 
subject, with the hope, only, that I may have made clear in 
some few points at least the bearing of the facts I have brought 
before you in the elucidation of the problem with. which for 
some years past these addresses have been concerned. And, 
surely, in no country have the fundamental attributes of a race 
more vividly stamped themselves for good or for not good on 
its artistic production than in the land of the strong and 
strenuous race which has occupied our thoughts to-night. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

T the last meeting of this Association the president, Mr. 

W. W. Robertson, in the chair, Dr. Robert Munro, 
F.S.A.Scot., read a paper on “ The Structure and Architec- 
tural Features of Lake Dwellings.” After a few introductory 
remarks, the lecturer went on to say that the system of lake 
habitation so prevalent in Central Europe during the Stone and 
Bronze Ages had so completely disappeared that scarcely a 
trace of it survived in the traditions of the countries in which 
formerly lake dwellings were most abundant. To have rescued 
that singular phase of civilisation from oblivion was one of the 
greatest triumphs of prehistoric archeology. The preliminary 
problem which lake dwellers had to solve before lacustrine 
habitation became possible was how to construct a level plat- 
form on which the huts could be erected. This was effected 
in three ways—by driving long piles into the bed of the lake, 
leaving their tops projecting at a uniform level above the water, 
and then placing over them transverse beams, so as to form a 
firm platform capable of supporting dwelling-huts. The 
habitations so constructed were called pile structures, 
Pfahlbauten, palajittes, &c. By substituting for piles a solid 
substructure of wood or mixed materials—wood, stone, earth, 
&c.; this was the method most commonly adopted in Scotland 
and Ireland, where their remains were known as crannogs ; 
and the third method was to construct in close proximity to 


each other a series of rectangular basements of wood, each 
side being composed of horizontal beams overlapping each. 
other at the four corners, like the logs of a Swiss chalet. 
The lecturer described these various methods in detail, giving 
illustrative examples from actual discoveries throughout 
Europe. He next described the remains of the huts. As 
regarded those of the pile structures, the only reliable data 
consisted of clay mouldings, hearth stones, culinary implements. 
But that kind of evidence gave little information in regard to. 
the size, form or internal structure of the huts themselves. On 
these points archzeologists had to go to lake dwellings which. 
had more permanent foundations than piles. Two important 
discoveries bearing on these points had come to light in more 
recent times, One was the entire foundations of a cottage, 
with portions of its walls still standing, exposed in the peat on 
the site of the well-known lake dwelling at Schussenried, in, 
Wiirtemberg. The other was the ruins of a circular wooden 
house in a crannog near Balinakile, Argyleshire. From the 
general review of the subject Dr. Munro concluded that the: 
flooring.of the huts in the P/ahlbauten was formed of clay 
mixed with rushes, or sometimes with gravel, over which a few 
flat stones were placed as a hearth. The walls, probably of no- 
great height, consisted of a skeleton of timber and wickerwork, 
daubed over with a thick coating of puddled clay. The roofs 
were made in a pointed fashion, and covered with layers of 
straw or rushes. The crannogs supported large wooden houses, 
either circular or rectangular. The lecturer then discussed the. 
picturesque appearance which some of the pile structures must 
have presented in prehistoric times, the historical references to. 
them in various annals and their modern representatives stilf 
extant throughout various parts of the globe. At the close oh 
the lecture, which was illustrated by diagrams, a vote of thanks. 
was accorded to Dr. Munro. 


TESSERZ. 


Prout’s Early Days. 


, 
N his boyhood Prout was one day found by a farmer lying 
moaning under a hedge, prostrated by a sunstroke, and 
was brought home insensible. From that day forward he was 
subject to attacks of violent pain in the head, recurring at short 
intervals, and until thirty years after marriage not a week 
passed without one or two days of absolute confinement to his 
room or to his bed. He used to say :—“I have to endure & 
great fight of afflictions. Can I therefore be sufficiently 
thankful for the merciful gift of a buoyant spirit?” That 
buoyancy of spirit—one of the brightest and most marked 
elements of his character—never failed to sustain him between. 
the recurrences even of his most acute suffering, and the 
pursuit of his most beloved art became every year more 
determined and independent. The first beginnings in landscape 
study were made in happy truant excursions with the painter 
Haydon, then also a youth. This companionship was probably 
rather cemented by the energy than the delicacy of Haydon’s. 
sympathies. The two boys were directly opposed in their 
habits of application and modes of study. Prout unremitting. 
in diligence, patient in observation, devoted in copying what he 
loved in nature, never working except with his model before | 
him; Haydon restless, ambitious and fiery, exceedingly 
imaginative, never captivated with simple truth nor using his 
pencil on the spot, but trusting always to his powers of | 
memory. The fates of the two youths were inevitably fixed by 
their opposite characters. The humble student became the — 
originator of a new school of art, and one of the most popular | 
painters of his age. The self-trust of the wanderer in the 
wilderness of his fancy betrayed him into the extravagances, | 
and deserted him in the suffering, with which his name must 
remain sadly but not unjustly associated. There was, however, 
little in the sketches made by Prout at this period to indicate 
the presence of dormant power. Common prints, at a period 
when engraving was in the lowest state of decline, were the _ 
only guides which the youth could obtain ; and his style, in 
endeavouring to copy these, became cramped and mannered, - 
but the unremitting sketching from nature saved him. Whole 
days, from dawn till night, were devoted to the study of the 
peculiar objects of his early interest—the ivy-mantled bridges, — 
mossy water-mills and rock-built cottages which characterise 
the valley scenery of Devon. In spite of every disadvantage, 
the strong love of truth, and the instinctive perception of the 
chief points of shade and characters of form, on which his 
favourite effects mainly depended, enabled him not only to 
obtain an accumulated store of memoranda, afterwards valuable, 
but to publish several elementary works which obtained 
extensive and deserved circulation, and to which many artists 
have frankly confessed their early obligations. 


Architectural Sculpture. 
The first and most important point is to observe a perfect | 
accordance in style and character with that of the building to 
which we apply it, that it not only should illustrate its object 
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land purpose by intelligible and appropriate allegory, but convey 
“jt also with congruity of feeling and sentiment, even to the 
\minutize of execution ; for the skilful architect not only adapts 


the main features of his building to the purpose for which it is 
designed, but also expresses it in every member, and moulds 
every detail in exact accordance. Butto produce that harmony 
and propriety (which is the source of our most agreeable 
sensations in contemplating the productions of art), we must in 


‘addition distribute it so judiciously through the composition, 


and so nicely adjust it in proportion and position, that it shall 
appear an integral portion of the design—the work, as it were, 
of one hand, and so completely the expression of one idea that 
a chasm and void would be created by its removal ; that neither 
by disproportionate size nor too prominent a position it should 
obtrude offensively on the eye, nor by the opposite extreme 
appear to retire too much and lose its legitimate effect and 
place in the composition. The regulation and nice adjustment 
of these points cannot, however, be determined by rule, since 
every individual case will require a different treatment, but it 
must altogether be attained by that refinement and correctness 
of taste on the part of the artist which can only result from a 
careful and accurate study of the best models, united with the 
greatest judgment and discrimination. As a subordinate and 


purely decorative feature, it will be of the utmost importance 


that the outline of the sculpture should be regulated by and 
accord most accurately with that of the architecture, and that 
it fill up with precision those circumscribing lines within which 


dt is placed ; that there be no protuberance, undue projection 


or ungraceful deflection in the contour, either in itself or in 


combination ; and that it do not interfere with or break off 


those main lines which indicate the constructive features of the 
building, or the continuity of which expresses the arrangement 
and proportions of the composition. It will also be found a 
point of considerable importance, in combining sculpture with 
architecture, to adopt a sober and subdued style of composition 
in the position and arrangement, and particularly in the treat- 
ment, of the draperies and accessories, not only in isolated 
figures and in those which form the terminations and crown- 
ing members, but also in the composition of the friezes 
and pediments. The confusion produced by exaggerated 
action or intricate grouving will be immediately detected by its 


decomposing and harshly contrasting, without relieving the 
‘lines of the architecture ; though on the other hand must be 


avoided a meagre and straggling arrangement, and the stiff 
effect arising from perpendicular and horizontal lines. The 
value of sculpture as a decoration (independent of the senti- 


_ ment it conveys) consists much in the relief it affords by carry- 


ing up the eye with its graceful terminations, filling up what 
would otherwise be void and blank with varied and undulating 


‘lines and forms of the most exquisite beauty. The success 


with which the artists of Greece moulded and adapted these 
requirements will prove that when properly treated they tend 


'meither to cramp the ideas nor to shackle the invention of the 


artist. 
Proportion in Architecture. 
If we ask what are beautiful proportions, we shall be 
told “just” ones ; when, if not satisfied with such elucidation, 
we return to the charge and inquire what are just proportions, 


we shall, perhaps, be further enlightened by being assured 


that they are those which are harmonious and conduce to 
beauty. For the human figure and other animal forms there 
are standards of normal proportions, fixed by nature herself. 
But in architecture there is no immutable standard of propor- 
tion for any one style, much less one applicable to all styles 
alike. In the Greek orders we find the very extremes of pro- 
portion—such as could not be exceeded either way without 
falling into deformity and disproportion—in the Pastum Doric, 
and the slender, comparatively too slender, Corinthian. Yet, 


| utterly dissimilar as they are, all the orders may be said to be 


admirably proportioned in themselves, which, however, instead 
of at all simplifying the matter, only renders the subject of pro- 
portion the more abstruse and perplexing. The very best pro- 
portions are only relatively good, for differently applied they 
might be far from pleasing, or even be absurd—at the utmost, 


_ only average proportions, suitable for general guidance and for 


| ordinary cases ; and so far from being abided by, such average 


may frequently be greatly exceeded with the happiest effect. 
What, for instance, is loftiness but an unusual degree of height 
iM comparison with breadth, or height exceeding the usual 
relative proportion which it bears to width? To attempt to fix 
tyariable proportions by rule is worse than nugatory, since it 
is positively mischievous, and detracts from the privileges of 
art, rendering that a merely mechanical process which ought to 
be determined very differently. After all, it is the eye which 
judges of proportions; therefore, surely the eye of the architect— 
Supposing him to be at all worthy of such name—ought to be 


able to decide what are pleasing proportions quite as well as 


that of other people. And so that they be pleasing, it matters 
mot at all how much they deviate from ordinary routine 
and its rules. Undue stress is laid upon proportion pecause 
it is generally spoken of as if it were all-sufficient in itself 
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alone, and capable of insuring excellence, whereas it is only 
one element of beauty in design. Besides which the term 
itself is usually understood in only a very limited meaning, 
namely, with reference to that mechanical species of it which 
concerns itself with merely parts and individual members or 
features, without that higher artistic one being included in the 
idea of it which, regulating the whole of a composition, stamps 
it to the eye at once as a captivating evsemd/e, all whose parts 
are in perfect keeping. That kind of proportion is quite 
beyond the reach of rules, Those who cannot find out for 
themselves how to produce it must dispense with it, trusting that 
it will never be missed by those who are content with proportion 
in pieces and bits—by hairbreadth measurers of columns and 
mouldings. 


Objects of Utility as Works of Art. 


If we can imagine an ancient Roman finding himself with 
authority in the British Museum or amidst a similar collection 
of ancient remains, let us ask ourselves, first, what will he do 
with these statues which we have been copying, and drawing, 
and admiring so much? Pliny finds great fault, is very indig- 
nant with the people of his age because they had begun to form 
galleries. He says that such a thing was unknown before, and 
that a real Roman should not prize statues merely as works of 
art, but ought to value them mainly as the statues of his an- 
cestors. And our Roman would value them as nothing else. 
He takes the busts and statues and does not set them in the 
centre of a room to be admired, but as they are to him pieces 
of furniture, he puts them into the niches from which they had 
been taken and where, perhaps, they are in a bad light. Some 
statues which do not represent his ancestors, but nymphs or 
heathen deities, it is very probable that instead of allowing to 
remain in a beautiful hall prepared for them he will send to his 
villa, or put into his garden to stand out in the open air and 
receive all the rain of heaven. The mosaic which we have 
valued as such a beautiful piece of work he will put most 
probably in the porch of the house, to be trodden under foot by 
every slave that comes in and goes out. And now he looks 
about him at that wonderful collection of splendid Etruscan 
vases which we have got together and he recognises them at 
once. “Take that to the kitchen,” he exclaims, “it is my 
Chytra to cook vegetables ; and these to the scullery, they are 
my Arkos and Cados for drawing water ; that to the cellar, it 
is a Stamnos to hold wine ; carry that Pithos to the store-room, 
to resume its old office of holding fruit ; replace in the pantry 
that Psycter to cool the wine for dinner and that Crater to hand 
it round ; and that Lopos and Hemitomos for my soup and the 
Tryblia for my dishes. And this Calpis and Lecythos which 
will retain the scent of my ancient perfumes, take to the dressing 
or bath-room, with that Louter which was my washing-basin. 
What have they been making of all these things, putting them 
into expensive glass cases and treating them as curiosities?” 
And if some of his ancestors had been celebrated and success- 
ful—not on the turf, but on the sand, the arena, and had carried 
off cups—an Amphoreus Panathenaicos or so, these which he 
finds in our museum, as truly prize vases, he will restore, with 
a few choice specimens of pottery dedicated to religious pur- 
poses, or wedding presents, to his Grecian or Etruscan closet, 
in which he shows them to his friends, as a modern collector 
would his old Dresden, Sevres or Chelsea. And next, this 
practical demolisher of our museum proceeds to examine with 
a smile all our beautiful bronze vessels, and most unceremoni- 
ously sends them off to their respective departments in his 
house; every one is to him a piece of household furniture. 
And then he looks into our precious cabinet, and he sends those 
exquisite gems into his room to be worn by himself and his 
family ; they are but their ordinary rings. And the gold 
medals, and the silver medals, and the bronze medals he abso- 
lutely puts in his purse, for to him they are only common 
money. 


Bacon and Sanitation. 


We look in vain for any evidence, for example, of a clear 
conception of sanitary science, or the doctrines preventive 
of disease, in the writings of that great philosopher and 
politician, Francis Bacon. The only approach to statistics 
which we find in the * Historia Vitae et Mortis,” for example, is 
a collection of instances of longevity; and the main aim of that 
essay seems to have been the extreme prolongation of par- 
ticular or individual life, not the insurance of average longevity 
to the species. Some remarks on the advantage of pure air 
are congenial with the aims of the modern sanitary philosopher, 
but he looks in vain for any sign of a conception of its import- 
ance to the masses or of the means of insuring it to populous 
cities for prevention of plague and pestilence. Sanitary science 
as a great power for mankind, in the Baconian sense, is of very 
recent growth ; and whether we consider the present evidence 
of its potency where it has been rightly applied, or the present 
evidence of the miserable results of its neglect, we must be 
stimulated to use every effort to promote its progress and 
impress its importance on all who may aid therein. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Amonc the numerous congresses which were held this year 
in Chicago was one of amateurs of photography. It was 
decided to form an international or cosmopolitan bureau in 
order to attain the official recognition of photography by 
the governments of civilised nations, the establishment of 
national depositories for the reception and care of photo- 
graphs and especially negatives possessing literary, historic 
or scientific value, and also the establishment of an inter- 
national bureau for the exchange of prints and other repro- 
ductions of negatives in the national depositories, and to 
enable colleges, museums and students to obtain photo- 
graphic records from every land. The first enterprise of 


the bureau will be the securing indisputable records of | 


those objects of historical interest that are. daily passing 
away. In this country an effort will be made to enlist the 
photographic societies, nearly three hundred strong, and to 
induce them to undertake a photographic survey of their 


district and to place themselves at the service of the local | 


antiquarian, historical, literary and other similar societies 
when they wish a photographic record made. Already Bir- 
mingham has been able to secure several thousands of photo- 
graphic prints relating to Warwickshire, and in Rotherham 


a room has been assigned for a permanent exhibition of | 
It may therefore be assumed that else- | 


where similar efforts to obtain records will be approved. | & Co.), 


photography. 


Individual societies can aid by supplying prints or negatives 


from collections at present in their possession ; obtaining | : 
: F : F ; A | possible 
and supplying negatives or prints of objects in their own | 


neighbourhood that are suggested by the bureau ; supply- 
ing lists of objects of interest in their neighbourhood 
(especially of such as are likely to soon disappear), of 
which it is desirable that pictorial records should be pre- 
served ; accompanying and assisting the actual photo- 


graphers with advice as to best view-points, details of | 
special interest, &c., in antiquarian, architectural and other | 


special subjects ; providing or working for the provision of 
suitable print depositories in local free libraries, art 
museums, mechanics’ institutes, &c., or, failing these, 
depositories for sections of the work in charge of anti- 


quarian, architectural, literary, natural history and similar | 


societies, or by subscribing towards the working expenses. 


A London office has been opened in the Memorial Hall, | Tania DiBoo ook 


Farringdon Street, E.C. 


Tue County Council of Lanark lately appointed a 
special committee to report upon the defects of the existing 
Valuation Acts. The work has been completed. While 
recommending a general approval of the report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, the committee have 
suggested further recommendations. They are of opinion 
that in order to obviate the difficulty which not infrequently 
happens in cases coming before the Supreme Court of 
Appeal, when the two judges differ in opinion, the number 
of judges should be increased to three. The committee 
recommend that section 6 of the Valuation Act of 1854 
should be amended to admit of the sub-rents, in cases 
where these exceed the principal rent, being taken as the 
yearly value ; the landlord having right of relief from the 
principal tenant for the proportion of rates applicable to the 
difference between the rent payable to him and the value 
entered in the roll. By various decisions on appeals. under 


the Valuation Acts, it has been held that where structural: 


erections, alterations or improvements have been made by 
the tenant of subjects let on lease for a period not exceed- 
ing twenty-one years (or thirty-one years in the case of 
materials), it is incompetent to value them for rating pur- 
poses. The committee are aware that much valuable pro- 
perty escapes assessment in this manner, and they accordingly 
recommended that the Valuation Act of 1854 should be so 
amended as to allow the assessors to fix the yearly value of 
the subjects according to their actual condition for the time 
being, the landlord having right of relief against the tenant, 
as above mentioned, in the case of sub-lets. A practical 
difficulty arises from the fact that, while the Valuation Acts 
require the roll, whether for a county or burgh, to be made 
up in parishes, there is no statutory provision for distin- 
guishing the properties lying within police burghs, water and 
drainage districts, or other assessment areas. It is very desir- 
able that these areas should be so distinguished, and the com- 
mittee recommended that provision should be made for 


this being done. The committee recommend that pro- 
prietors of public works should have the right, on appeal | 
from the assessor’s valuation, of asking the valuation com- 
mittee to consult with an independent expert before giving 
their decision in the case. This, it is considered, 
would to a great extent meet the objections to the present 
system. 


Ir is astonishing how many people are busy with efforts 
to provide superior dwellings for the working classes, while | 
the latter seem to be indifferent. They will condescend to 
occupy tenements that are more comfortable if they are not 
called on to pay a higher rent, or submit to restrictions of 
any kind. Benevolent men and women have as much right | 
to expend their money on improved dwellings as on other 
objects, without a thought of profit ; but the authorities of | 
towns should exercise more restraint. If workmen’s dwell- 


| ings are to be erected, it is not wise to forget the ordinary 


rules of trade, by glutting the market with them, and to be 
regardless of the loss which is sure to follow. Too many 
writers on the subject appear to think only of an assumed 
obligation to endure sacrifices for the sake of those who are 
supposed to be “the people,” and in consequence haye 
hindered many useful efforts. Mr. T. L. WorTHINGTON, 
in his book on “The Dwellings of the Poor and Weekly 
Wage-earners in and about Towns” (SwaN SONNENSCHEIN 
takes a more rational view of the subject, 
for he does not forget its financial aspects. It is 
that he may be occasionally in error in his 


figures, but as far as we can judge he does not 


| exaggerate the amount of profit that is obtainable from 


investments in workers’ dwellings. When he says, “The 
semi-detached workman’s house is quite practicable on 
vacant land in parts of London not outside the six-mile 
circle at weekly rentals varying from 3s. 9d. to 7s. 6d.,” and 
that ‘without any extra cost such cottages may be attrac- 
tive in appearance, if skilfully designed,” everybody wilt 
rejoice at the prospect. For tenants who may not be able 
to reside so far from town, Mr. WORTHINGTON proposes 
cottage flats with independent entrances from the street. | 
More deserving of encouragement are the freehold houses. 
In one society a man by paying 20/7. down and 16/ 55. a 
year, can acquire a house in twelve years which is worth a 
Mr. WorTHINGTON has made himself 
acquainted with what has been done towards providing 
comfortable habitations at the cheapest rates in France as 
in England, and as there is no “gush” in his book, but 
rather the statements which one man of business would 
submit to another, we consider it will be more efficacious in 
promoting a good cause than most of its predecessors. 


Mr. ALBERT HARTLAND, an Irish artist, who died on 
the 28th ult., was much respected in Liverpool, which he 
had made his home. He was a regular contributor to the 
local exhibitions, and his landscapes were sometimes hung 
in the Royal Academy. By his unexpected death his 
family are left unprovided for. In order to relieve their 
pressing needs, the members of the Liverpool Artists’ Club 
have decided to form an art union or lottery, and in that 


‘way it is hoped a substantial sum of money will be raised. 


Pictures or donations will be gratefully received by the 
secretary at the Artists’ Club. ‘Tickets for the art union 
are 1/. 1s. each, and every ticket will be entitled to one 
picture. The tickets may be obtained from the attendant 
at the Artists’ Club, or from the hon. secretary. Pictures 
have been promised by all the local and many leading 
London artists. The case is well deserving of support. 


Messrs. Hupson & Kearns have, as customary, made 
timely preparation for the new year by the production of 
diaries, &c. for the especial use of architects, surveyors and 
builders. Although the firm by honest endeavour during 
several years have gained a sort of monopoly in offices, they 
have not relaxed in their efforts. The new volumes have 
all the qualities of those which appeared before them and 
that gained success for the firm. Arrangement, printing 
and paper are as satisfactory as can be desired., The 
diaries are certain to gain additional supporters next year, | 
and we trust the pages will be employed to record many 
profitable transactions. +o 
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St. GILES’ CHURCH, NEWCASTLE, STAFFS. 


TOWER, BEFORE RESTORATION. 
From a Water-colour Drawing by HAROLD M. SCRIVENER. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HALTON—GRAND STAIRCASE. 


NEW BUSINESS PREMISES, LEGGE LANE, BIRMINGHAM. 


HESE premises have recently been erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Essex, Nicor & GoopMAN, 
architects, by Mr. B. WHITEHOUSE, contractor, of Birming- 
ham. ‘The elevation is carried out in red pressed brick 
with terra-cotta dressings supplied by Mr. Epwarps, of 
Ruabon. 


ST. COLUMBA CHURCH, WANSTEAD SLIP. 
HE illustrations show the exterior of the new church 
of St. Columba, of which Mr. E. PRioLeau WARREN 
is architect. A view of the interior appeared in The 
Architect of October 20, 1893. 


TOWER, ST GILES’S CHURCH, NEWCASTLE, STAFFS. 


THE CHURCH ORGAN, ARCHITECTURALLY 
AND ARCHAOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED.* 


By ARTHUR G. HILL, M.A,, F.S.A. 


MONG all the elements connected with the modern revival 

of liturgical propriety and artistic beauty in the Church 

of England, few matters of detail should have more interest for 

the architect than the treatment of the organ. In the first place 

the arrangement of this necessary and bulky piece of church 

furniture is of much importance to the architect as a professional 

man ; and secondly, as a churchman, and, let us hope, an artist, 

it affords him a subject worthy of his best talents in so far as 
relates to its external appearance. 

There is nowhere to be found an instrument which creates 
so much enthusiasm among players as the organ. And the 
reason is simple. The organ in its various capacities far out- 
strips any single instrument of the modern orchestra, The 
enormous tonal compass from the grave thunder of the 32-feet 
pedal to the highest ranks of the mixtures ; the majesty of its 
full power and the delicacy of its soft stops ; the beauty of its 
mechanical contrivances, and last, though by no means least, 
the architectural magnificence of the ancient examples which 
remain in many parts of Europe, all combine to make the organ 
a fitting object for admiration for every lover of music and 
archeology. 

I do not propose this evening to say much about the strictly 
musical characteristics of the organ, because such would be 
more fitting in an address to an audience of musicians, but I 
propose to call attention more particularly to the archeological 
history of this grand instrument, showing how the workmen of 
the Middle Ages treated it as a necessary piece of church 
furniture, and how they lavished upon it, as upon all things, 
the highest arts of architecture, painting and sculptured decora- 
tion. 

It is very remarkable that, of all objects in a modern 
church or music-room, the organ is nearly always the most 
ugly and meagre in its external appearance. Large sums are 
necessarily paid for fine instruments, but the smallest possible 
amount is expended upon the case or woodwork enclosing it, 
while most organists would, I fear, willingly go without a case, 
if such loss would allow of an extension of the musical resources 
of the manual or pedal organs. Thus most modern instru- 
ments possess nothing at all which can honestly be called a 
case ; while, on the other hand, where exceptions occur, the 
architectural treatment of the woodwork is so utterly bad, that 
those who have studied the external features of ancient organs 
see nothing but the most painful vulgarity, or the most ludicrous 
embellishments, in an object so grandly treated by the crafts- 
men of old. 

This age, in all matters of art except music, is essentially 
revivalistic. The finest modern churches or other buildings are 
those which are the most like ancient examples ; the greatest 
painters strive to reproduce the style of some particular 
master of past times, and we are forced to acknowledge the 
unpleasant fact that we have reached a period when traditional 
art has practically died out. Music appears to go on developing, 
but unfortunately it is not so with architecture and the kindred 
arts. We have absolutely no traditional style extant. With 
the dying out of the Byzantine influence in the twelfth century 
came the strict Gothic art which produced the noble cathedrals 


* A paper read at the meeting of the Society of Architects on 
December 11. 


and other ‘buildings of the thirteenth and two succeeding 
centuries ; then followed a revival—the Italian Renaissance, 
which produced, in Gothic outlines, the classically clothed 
works of Bramante, Michel Angelo, Wren, Inigo Jones and 
Gibbs. This influence was of comparatively short duration ; it 
was fast dying at the close of last century, and in the year 
1893 we see;the last link with the past in matters of archi- 
tecture broken, perhaps beyond repair, and an indiscriminate 
revival of all past styles, of all centuries and of all countries, 
takes the place of arts which ought to be the true offspring of 
the particular age in which we live. The result is that what is 
really original in modern architecture is’ almost always exceed- 
ingly bad in everything except construction, while the absence 
of tradition makes the designer in ancient styles fail in all 
cases except where a very close and artistic study of original 
examples has been made, and this is but rarely attained. 

Being in this position, the best we can do is to study with 
the greatest care the works of past times, and by applying 
them, and adapting them to modern requirements, strive to 
develop a new school of architecture and decoration more 
beautiful than the vast majority of the works which are day by 
day manufactured, so to speak, by the yard or by weight, and 
which are artistically valueless. 

To this end I bring to your notice the collection of drawings 
of ancient organs which is exhibited here to-night, either by 
the lantern or by the lithograph reproductions. These have 
been executed by my own hand during the various travels I 
have made in different parts of Europe, and though all of them 
are published in my large work on this subject, this latter is 
not, I fear, accessible to all. It will be seen that out of this 
collection of some sixty examples very few are English, and 
these belong to the seventeenth century. Most unfortunately, 
a really Mediaeval organ does not remain in this country. A 
very early Renaissance example is to be seen at New Radnor, 
in Wales, and the Duke of Athole informs me that he possesses 
what is apparently one of the little portable organs with hand- 
bellows at the back, and which, though much altered in later 
times, may originally have been made so far back as the days 
of Henry VI. ; but with these exceptions, and a few others of 
doubtful character, we have nothing of earlier date than the 
time of Charles II. 

It is tolerably certain that we never at any time possessed 
organs which could in any way compare with the magnificent 
instruments of the Continent of Europe, and even we of this 
generation can almost remember the time when there was not 
really an efficient organ, judged by modern standards, in any 
cathedral or church in this country, so far behind our neighbours 
were we in this respect. The large and independent pedal 
organ is a modern thing in this country, while at the beginning 
of this century the use of the pedal was unknown to English 
organists, and the compass of the keyboards varied absurdly. 
The first pipes of 32-leet pitch were made only some sixty 
years ago for York Minster, under the direction of my grand- 
father, and were considered marvels at the time, though now 
common enough even in England. But all these things were 
well known generations before by the continental organ- 
builders, and I shall draw your attention presently to more 
than one old foreign organ with 32-feet pipes made four 
centuries ago. 

We should be glad enough, nevertheless, to possess some 
specimens of our English Medieval instruments, however in- 
ferior in capacity, but the destruction and desecration of our 
churches during the Great Rebellion was so terribly thorough 
that a clean sweep seems to have been made of these most 
interesting objects which gave such offence to the unreasoning 
fanatic of 1642. I will not here trouble you by quoting from 
old authors who describe the barbarous outrages ot those times, 
because you can read such for yourselves in any good library, 
but a particularly interesting narrative relating to the destruc- 
tion of the organ and other articles of church furniture in the 
English cathedral churches is given by Dr. Bruno Kyres, dean 
of Windsor at the time, entitled ‘“‘Mercurius Rusticus, or the 
Country’s Complaint of the Barbarous Outrages begun in the 
year 1642, by the Sectaries of this late flourishing Kingdom,” 
and should be brought to your notice as especially relevant to 
our subject. This work accurately describes the demolition of 
the organs at Canterbury, Rochester, Exeter, Westminster and 
elsewhere. Thus at the Restoration of Charles II. there were 
so few organs left in this country and the demand for new in- 
struments was so great, that the celebrated Bernard Schmidt 
and Renatus Harris were invited to settle here and help to 
replace by fresh organs the many valuable examples which had 
fallen before the axe and hammer of the destroyer. It is not 
to be supposed, however, that every ancient organ here perished 
at the time, for we know that those in the cathedrals of Durham, 
York, Lincoln and St. Paul’s; St. John’s and Magdalen Col- 
leges, Oxford; Christ’s and King’s Colleges, Cambridge, be- 
sides others in more obscure places, escaped the generat 
demolition. Most of these, in their turn, disappeared in the 
tasteless days of the Georges, when archeology had little 
reverence for objects of this nature. As late as 1789 a small 
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Medizeval organ existed at Tong, in Shropshire, as is evident 
by the description in the Getleman’s Magazine of that date, 
It also has now disappeared. It is thus evident why so few 
ancient organs remain in our own country. 

In order now to point out to you the various peculiarities of 
ancient organs, as regards their antiquarian and architeccural 
character, it will be better to take the examples! of which we 
have drawings in their chronological order. The’first point to 
be considered is the position of the organs in our churches. It 
was the universal custom of the organ-builders of the Restora- 
tion, and usually of the older Medizval builders, to place the 
organ upon the choir-screen, or in a western or side gallery. 
Nearly every cathedral in England, and many on the Continent, 
had, at the beginning of this century, an organ upon the choir- 
screen, which gave great acoustical advantages to the instru- 
ment, and, moreover, afforded an opportunity for the display of 
a fine case. But latterly there has been a craze for “ vistas,” 
and a notion prevails that a complete view should be obtained 
of the whole interior of a church from east to west, so that 
nothing of the end windows should be hidden. This is a most 
absurd and erroneous idea,'and which is precisely contrary to 
the principles acted upon by the old architects, and particularly 
in England, where in a great number of important cases the 
choir-screen forms a very marked break in the interior view. 
At York, Exeter, Gloucester, Wells, King’s College, Cambridge, 
and elsewhere, we find that organs thus arranged on the screen 
have a most excellent appearance, especially when the old cases 
remain. No old church organ in the country is more pic- 
turesquely placed than at Exeter, where the fine seventeenth- 
century case harmonises most delightfully with both its older 
and modern surroundings, although it has lost the company of 
its two exceedingly imposing, and quite unique, towers of pipes, 
which the late “restoration” swept away, and which till then 
stood at the two extremities of the screen against the tower 
piers. The “vista” party in Westminster Abbey, also, pre- 
vented the placing of a small choir organ-case on the screen, 
which would have been a great feature in the church. 

The destruction of screens has been even worse on the 
Continent, and has resulted in the ruin of many a grand church 
and the sweeping away of much magnificent work. At 
Minster, in Westphalia, I found the stone screen of the fifteenth 
century had been entirely demolished and broken up, and I 
hear that those at Bruges and Tournai are likewise threatened, 
with the sanction of that terrible product of modern times, the 
“ restoring ” architect. 

Not many years ago the choir of Norwich Cathedral used 
to sing from the screen, retaining till then the old usage. The 
French term “ jubé,” signifying the loft, is taken from the words 
of introduction to the service of Compline, “Jube, Domine, 
benedicere.” 

Almost every organ, in old times, stood in a gallery of some 
kind, and not upon the floor of the church, as is now the 
general rule. This latter plan is, unfortunately, the only 
resource in the majority of modern churches, but galleries or 
elevated sites are far better if. they can be adapted to the 
building. The old galleries were placed either over the west 
door or at the extremity of one of the transepts ; or,. lastly, 
corbelled out in some peculiar manner from, the triforium or 
other portion of the church above the main arcade. The west 
end arrangement, however, was by far the most common, and 
is still the usual situation in foreign churches, except in Spain, 
where the organs are almost invariably placed over the stalls, 
on one or both sides of the coro. 

There are great advantages to be gained if the great organ 
can be placed in the western gallery, and a smaller one used 
for accompaniment in the choir. 

Among the many interesting examples of west end organs 
—by which I mean those of fine architectural design—may be 
mentioned those at Sion, in the Valais; Amiens Cathedral ; 
Hombleux, near Amiens; Jutfaas, near Utrecht; St. Ber- 
trand de Commingos, in the Pyrenees ; the magnificent organs 
in the five great churches at Lubeck ; Augsburg, the two large 
churches ; Constans cathedral church; Stralsund, on the 
Baltic; and St. Bavon, at Haarlem, all of which are illus- 
trated. 

The ancient lofts, minus their organs, remain at St. 
Stephen’s, Vienna; Ulm, Liége, the Carmelite church at 
Boppard, Ochsenfurth, St. Pantaleon at Cologne, and else- 
where. The so-called “ minstrels’” gallery at Exeter, though 
not at the west end, is no doubt an ancient organ-gallery. 

In the abbey church of Cornelismiinster, near Aix-la- 
Chapelle, is a most remarkable west end organ-loft, furnished 
with stalls and every arrangement for a choir of singers; while 
there are other instances at St. Maximin, at Tréves, and the 
Abt Pfarrkirche, at Ratisbon, which I have examined. In 
Italy the organs invariably stand in galleries. 

Amongst old organs placed in galleries placed elsewhere 
than at the west end, I may mention those at Chartres 
Cathedral; Freiburg, in Breisgau ; La Forté Bernard, France ; 
the Marienkirche, at Dortmund ; and Strasburg Cathedral, all 
ef which are bracketed out from above the nave arcade ina 


most charming manner. When this manner is adopted a 
pendant gallery, or cwl-de-lampe, is required, in which the 
organist sits, as in the splendid examples of Strasburg and 
Chartres. This latter organ is a structure 4o feet wide, spread 
out high above the pavement. The greater part of the work 
dates from 1512. Among modern organs that of Ely is simi- 
larly placed, with charming effect; while the new organ at 
Peterborough Cathedral, for which I have myself designed the 
case, projects from the triforium above the stalls. 

As mentioned before, the Spanish custom is to place the 
organs over the stalls, though there are exceptions to this rule, 
and I have pleasure to show you on the screen my drawings of 
the instruments in the cathedrals of Zaragoza and Tarragona, 
which are so placed, together with those at Barcelona and 
Salamanca, which are differently arranged. It may be taken 
that the earlier and smaller organs were usually in galleries. 

The organs in Old St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey were 
placed over the stalls, as appears by Hollar’s views. The two 
great instruments in Milan Cathedral are situated over the 
stalls, on either side, at the entrance to the choir. They are 
provided with folding shutters or doors, painted and decorated 
on the inner side, a very fine treatment to which we shall refer 
presently. At Ratisbon Cathedral is the curious instance of an 
organ placed behind the high altar. 

Having sufficiently discussed the ancient customs regarding 
the position of old organs, I need not trouble very much to con- 
demn the modern “ organ-chamber,” a very unfortunate modern 
creation usually fatal to both the acoustic and architectural 
effect of the instrument; while many old churches have been 
greatly injured by the throwing out of these awkward ex- 
crescences. 

We now come to speak of the organ case itself, which is a 
matter of large importance, I take it, to the present audience. 
The architectural woodwork which enclosed the organ was 
treated by the workmen of old times with a skill and vigour 
worthy of the instrument and of the artist himself, so much so, 
indeed, that the organ was frequently the most imposing and 
magnificent of all the fittings of the church in which it stood. 
The French call the case the duffet d’orgue, and the Germans 
Orgel Gehduse, The examples which we have here depicted to- 
night will fully illustrate this branch of decorative art from the 
fourteenth century to recent times. 

The two earliest organs I have discovered are those in the 
old cathedral at Salamanca, in Spain, and in the conventual 
church of St. Catherine at Sion, in Switzerland, both dating 
from the closing years of the fourteenth century, nor do I 
believe there are any other remaining examples of this period. 
These are both of comparatively small size, both stand in 
galleries and both have painted doors or shutters. As in all 
early specimens, the impost, or face line of the case, is straight 
and unbroken on plan by the towers and projections seen in 
later times. In addition to these two valuable examples we 
have the following organ-cases left to us, all of which belong to 
the Gothic style, and this list is, I believe, a fairly correct one 
of all that remains to us in Europe of work of this class, and 
has been compiled after much research in the churches of the 
Continent :— 


Salamanca, Catedral Butzorv, near Rostock . ¢. 1490 
Vieja. ;: ‘ . ¢. 1380 | Strasburg Cathedral 2 1497 
Sion, St. Catherine » ¢. 1390 | Hombleux, Picardy + ¢ 1500 
Zaragoza Cathedral » 1413. | Liibeck, Jacobikirche ; 
Zaragoza, San Pablo’. ¢. 1420 | (second organ) . . ¢ 1500 
Amiens Cathedral . +i. 11429 | Wubeck, Marienkirche 
Palma, Majorca . eC. L430 (second organ) . » ¢ 1500 
Alcala de Henares, Spain ¢, 1450 | Jutfaas, near Utrecht . ¢, 1500 
Nordlingen, Bavaria 1466 | La Forté Bernard, 
Bologna, San Petronio 1470 | France 4 : .  150f 
Dortmund, Marienkirche ¢ 1480 | Liibeck, Marienkirche 
Sekkan, Austria. - 1480 | (great organ) . - 1504 
Embrun, Dauphiné . ¢ 1480 | Liibeck, Jacobikirche 
Perpignan, French Pyre- (great organ) - - 1504 
nees! . , F . ¢ 1480 | Tirlemont, Belgium + ¢ 1505 
Wissel, near Cleve ¢. 1490 | Chartres Cathedral ot ARES 


I have records of other Gothic organs which have dis- 
appeared only within recent years, such as that formerly in the 
church of Rhenen, near Utrecht, of which I fortunately possess 
a drawing. There are also many prints extant showing fine 
organs in the churches of Nuremberg and elsewhere, which 
have now been demolished. 

The organs at Liibeck are a special feature of that intensely 
interesting town. I know of no city in Europe (except perhaps 
in Spain) which is so little altered from its original condition, 
as created in the fifteenth century, as this delightful member of 
the old Hanse League. Here are six gigantic churches of brick, 
all save one possessing towers of enormous height, surmounted 
by spires of copper, green with the storms of four or five cen- 
turies. St. Mary’s Church is the crowning glory of the Baltic 
style, built entirely of brick, with an internal height of 130 feet 
to the vaulting, and western spires each rising upwards of 
400 feet. The great organ projects out at the west end, ata 
distance of 30 feet above the pavement, and, extending the 
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whole width of the nave, rises to the vault of the church. The 
great size is most impressive, and the 32-feet pedal pipes of 
metal, which stand in the centre compartment of the case, seem 
comparatively small. The case is pure Gothic, of late German 
type, richly carved, painted and gilded. It was erected in 
1504, but the interior is chiefly modern, the work of Schultze in 
1853. The original inscription on the base of the great gallery 
runs— ; 

Hoc OPUS RENOVATUM ANNO CHRISTI SALVATORIS 1598, 

AMPLISSIMIS CLARISSIMISQUE VIRIS D. GOTHARDO DE 

HOVELLEN CONSULE ET GEORGIO A STITEN SENATORE 

PROVISORIBUS HUJUS ECCLESI@, 


There are also inscriptions showing that the instrument,was 
internally modified in the years 1640, 1706 and 1782. 

These early Gothic cases are nearly always flat in. part, that 
is, without projecting towers such as are found in later.work, but 
with the pipes grouped in divisions of different altitudes only. 
At first the woodwork was confined almost exclusively to. the 
portion of the organ below the pipes, the latter being supported 
merely by a band of wood, as in the small portatives generally 
seen in representations of St. Cecilia, as in the triptych by 
Van Eyck, painted for the cathedral at Ghent, the wings of 
which are now at Berlin. 

When organs became much larger in size, as they did later 
in the fifteenth century, this simple arrangement of the pipes was 
abandoned, and a far greater elaboration introduced into the 
design. 

A very important feature in the design of all old organs is 
the carved woodwork behind which the upper extremities of 
the pipes are hidden. These enriched shades are never absent 
in old organ-cases, and you must have observed them often 
enough at Exeter, Gloucester, Cambridge, Hampton Court, or 
in many of the City churches. These Medizval features have 
thus been preserved through the later Renaissance times until the 
death of traditional architecture in this country about a century 
ago. In the Liibeck organs the shades follow, at their lower 
edges, the natural rake of the pipe tops, which they are designed 
to conceal ; or rather, these shades should be considered as a 
piece of ornament introduced to fill up the irregular space left 
between the tops of the pipes and the cornice or architectural 
woodwork of the case above. In the earliest examples, the 
pipes do not quite touch these shades, but leave a small space 
between, with very picturesque effect, as in the organs at Sion 
and Salamanca, and also in the grand later cases at Tarragona, 
and at the Carignano Church at Genoa. It will be seen that 
in not a single ancient organ of any size do the pipes them- 
selves form the outline of the case, and this rule is, unfortunately, 
entirely set at nought by modern designers. The effect of 
rows of pipes without woodwork of any kind surmounting their 
upper extremities is exceedingly bad, and is the chief defect 
in modern organs. 

There are three other Gothic organs at Liibeck, all of which 
I have drawn, and there is probably not another town in 
Europe which possesses four instruments of this early date, and 
few which possess even one. The churches of St. Mary and 
St. James each contain two organs, one at the west end and 
one in the aisle. These latter stand in galleries with receding 
sides and vaulted supports, and are admirably spirited com- 
positions, well worthy of modern adaptation. The twisted 
pinnacles and great crockets are distinctive features of late 
German Gothic. These four Liibeck organs are important 
illustrations of what the best church instruments in Germany 
were like at the beginning of the sixteenth century. We have 
nothing in England of this date, and it is probable that we 
never at any time had works at all comparable with these in 
size and beauty, and they far surpass, even when regarded 
from the player’s point of view, any organ erected in our 
country before this century was well advanced. You will 
notice one constant factor in the design of these instruments ; 
the upper portion of the case invariably overhangs the base. 
This is due to the fact that the bellows and action 
occupy less space than the soundboards above, producing an 
element in the design which is highly satisfactory, and which is, 
in fact, almost a necessity of the composition. The great 
failure of modern attempts in the designing of organ-cases is 
the non-recognition of this important principle, which was 
carefully preserved in England by Father Smith and other 
builders of the Restoration, as you can see if you examine cases 
of this date. 

In making this digression concerning Liibeck and its art 
furniture, I must call attention to the very magnificent organ in 
the Ogidienkirche, where it stands at the west end. ' This work 
dates from as late as 1675 and is most sumptuous in both de- 
sign and execution, and altogether one of the finest I have 
seen. It is of oak, without coloured decoration, but magnifi- 
cently carved and enriched. You will notice that there is in 
the design a complete organ of itself, consisting of one semi- 
circular and two pointed towers or projecting groups of pipes, 
while the central composition is flanked by two larger and 
almost detached towers of 16-feet pipes. There is a choir- 


1 


organ or Posztir, which is a reproduction on a smaller scale of 
the main organ overhead. The gallery is a canted soffit, won- 
derfully elaborated. Though dating from 1675, this case is 
fully eighty years earlier in style than would be the case with 
a work of similar character in the south of Europe, when the 
new style or Italian Renascent school came earlier into vogue. 
While all the details of this case are Classic, yet the forms are 
strictly Gothic and all the true Medizeval principles are main- 
tained throughout. The turret-like erections on the summits of 
the towers are Gothic canopies classically treated. It may, in 
fact, be said with regard to Renaissance architecture, that when 
all the Gothic spirit in it had died out the style lost all its 
artistic excellence. 


(To be concluded.) 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 


N Saturday afternoon the annual general meeting of the 

Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland was held at 

37 Dawson Street, Dublin, of which the /rish Times gives a 
full report. 

Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., president, in the chair. There 
were also present :—Messrs. Charles Geoghegan, J. R. Carroll, 
J. C. Ashlin, C. A. Owen Welland, N. Butler, C. H. Ashworth 
Morris, N. Franklin, R. Sterling, M. M. Mitchell, W. H. 
Beardwood, T.C., Albert E. Murray (hon. sec.), W. Kaye Parry, 
R. C. Millar, Batchelor, Holloway, John L. Robinson, T.C., 
J. J. O'Callaghan, R. O’Brien Smyth, R. Cochrane. 

The hon. secretary, Mr. Murray, read the annual report of 
the Council, which stated that the position of the Institute in 
the country was steadily improving and its members increasing. 
It was quite evident that the coming generation of Irish 
architects would be left behind in the race as compared with 
their brethren in Great Britain if they did not avail themselves 
of the opportunities for study placed before them. The classes 
on building construction and surveying held in the technical 
schools of the Corporation supplied the only systematic in- 
struction in Dublin, and although the range of subjects dealt 
with there was very restricted, it was a pity that they were not 
more availed of by the students than they were. It was a cause 
of much regret that some great teaching body, such as one of 
their Universities, did not include a course of architectural 
education in its curriculum. The establishment of a chair of 
architecture at one of them would seem a very suitable way to 
solve this difficult question. Would their old Univer- 
sity of Dublin come to the rescue and show herself 


abreast of the requirements of the age in this respect 
as she had so nobly done in days gone by? Who 
would say that the arts of scientific and ornamental 


construction, as expressed by the term “ architecture,” were not 
at least as important and as essential to the welfare of a civil- 
ised community as those included in the word “ engineering ” ? 
And yet a school of engineering, with degrees, had existed in 
Trinity College for nearly half a century. The Council had 
entered into a correspondence with the Corporation and the 
Chamber of Commerce on the subject of the non-introduction 
of the Arbitration Act of 1889 into Ireland. The former body 
cordially concurred with their views and suggested that the 
best means of obtaining their end would be to have the matter 
brought before Parliament by some of the Dublin members. 
Unfortunately, the congested state of public business in the 
House of Commons rendered this impracticable at present. 
The United Trades Council sent a deputation to wait on the 
Council and lay before it some of the grievances under which 
they considered some of their members suffered, and the 
Council gave their statements the best consideration. They 
felt assured that the Council in thus listening to the complaints 
of the various societies was doing an excellent work and one 
which could not fail to exercise some remedial effects in re- 
dressing real grievances, exposing imaginary ones and pro- 
moting mutual toleration and forbearance on all sides. 

The President said this had been a very blank year in the 
profession in Ireland. He had literally no incident of import- 
ance in the history of architecture in Ireland to discuss with 
his fellow-members. ‘They were never politicians in their 
Institute of Architects, but one and all of them admitted to each 
other that a year of political unrest was always bad for architec- 
tural progress In this past year, while Irish politics were very 
much uppermost, architecture and all the arts had languished. 
There had been less new work started this year than he could 
remember in a retrospect of forty years. There was avowedly 
great want of employment in the building trade, and there was 
a pinch coming on the artisan class. They all knew of the 
numbers of architects’ assistants who were vainly seeking 
employment, and of the stagnation in most of their offices 
during the summer. He could not even point to a competition 
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that had stirred them or to litigation which had enlivened them. 
‘There was no worse sign of the prosperity of the country and 
of business for architects than the absence of litigation. They 
had not had even an arbitration on record in this extraordinary 
and unexampled inactive year. He might point, however, to 
one legal case in the local courts, not one in which the 
monetary interests were large, but in which the ruling of one of 
the ablest of Irish judges confirming that of the Recorder of Dublin 
was areally important one, as following up the ruling of English 
judges as to the legal rights of an honest architect in the exer- 
cise of his peculiar quasi-judicial functions. In the case of 
Verschoyle vw. Parry, which had been before the local courts, the 
jaw had been again vindicated. The judgment of the Recorder 
of Dublin, supported on appeal by Mr. Justice Gibson, was a 
valuable decision for Irish architects. In this case the 
plaintiff, who sought to impugn the dova fides of the architect’s 
certificate and to review the petty items of account as between 
him and the builder, was promptly informed by the Recorder 
that he did not hold a court for any such purpose. On the 
appeal taken by the dissatisfied plaintiff, Mr. Justice Gibson’s 
judgment was to the following effect :—‘ It was clear that an 
action did not lie against an architect for negligence in the 
discharge of his duty in supervising a work and seeing that the 
‘contractor carried out the specification and contract. He had 
never heard before of an action against an architect for 
certifying wrongly, assuming that a certificate was given in 
good faith. The position of the architect was to a certain 
extent a judicial one, and he had to steer an even keel between 
conflicting interests and opinions of the contractor on the one 
side and of his employer on the other, and if he were at alla 
good judge, he was certain to dissatisfy each. Of course, if he 
were one-sided and incapable, he would go altogether in favour 
of one of the litigants, but it would be a hard thing where an 
architect acting honestly had done his best to solve a 
controversy between two disputants that he should be person- 
ally liable merely because a jury or a court afterwards—or 
even the House of Lords on appeal—should decide that he 
was wrong in point of law or fact. There was no imputation 
‘against the honesty or desire to do what was right by Mr. W. 
Kaye Parry, and there was no wilful or gross misconduct on 
his part which it would be necessary to establish to make him 
personally liable” The action was dismissed, with costs 
‘against the plaintiff. There were few architects long in 
practice who had not had an occasional experience of a bully- 
ing ‘employer who questioned his certificate and threatened 
pains and penalties with a view of reducing the builder’s claims 
and discounting the architect’s fees. Let no honest young 
architect be intimidated by such mean procedure, The law 
was with him, the sympathy and support of his professional 
brethren were at his call, and on his honest certificate the 
employer must certainly pay. They had had during this year 
‘some conferences with representatives of the building trades to 
‘discuss grievances laid before them. They had been cordially 
disposed to welcome these conferences. As architects, they 
could not be arbiters of what materials and workmanship their 
clients chose or could afford to pay for. There was a fashion 
and progress too in building development which no man might 
stay, but he might say this, that the entire sympathy of every 
architect in this room was with the employment of cut stone- 
work as the art of all others bound up with the perpetuation of 
noble architecture and the traditions of the past. In the 
progress and development of this century the scientific and indus- 
trial production of artificial building materials, and the ever-in- 
‘creasing cost of skilled labour, were developing building changes 
which architects could not influence. They might as well try 
to keep the tide out of the Liffey with a hay-fork as to oppose 
the employment of new artificial building materials, which were 
popular, durable and cheap. What architect was there who 
would not wish to realise noble architecture in native-cut 
stone? Who was there who deliberately took kindly to the 
mechanical and frivolous material of terra-cotta? It was 
‘degrading to the architect. He did not even design it. It 
was found for him in the terra-cotta manufacturer’s pattern- 
book. There were obliging terra-cotta specialists at call to 
“make up” the design for him. The building result was 
generally no characteristic design of his. As an alternative, 
real architects in Dublin were met with the very embarrassing 
position that the cost of cut stonework had somehow reached a 
figure that made it prohibitive to employ it in any but monu- 
mental building, where cost was no object. Ever since they 
had some conferences with the stonecutters’ representatives in 
the spring, he knew from the experience of tenders received 
that the already inflated price of stonework had gone up 
Io per cent. In aconference between the Council and repre- 
sentatives of the Stonecutters’ Society early this year they were 
promised that the society would investigate this economic 
‘weakness of the stone-cutting industry. They had no informa- 
tion yet. They could not discourage the use of terra-cotta 
for ordinary work. While speaking on the subject of such 
delays in building he might allude to'an evil from which their 
profession suffered in Ireland—the leisurely tardiness, in- 


creasing year by year, with which building operations were 
carried out. It was not so elsewhere. It was not so in olden 
times with them. He thought they had much of the remedy 
for this in their own hands if they were of one mind about it. 
In the education question they had made little progress. In 
fact, they had so few architectural students about them just at 
present that there was little to stimulate them to be anxious 
about it. Several cases of grievance had been brought to him 
as the President of friction in practice through the introduction 
of the sanitary specialist where an architect is engaged. His 
experience agreed with theirs that where the sanitary specialist 
came in by the door peace flew out of the window. Some good 
people seemed to think that it was the right thing to have an 
architect and a sanitary man. Now, his view was that in these 
days of advanced sanitary knowledge the architect who was 
not fit to attend to the sanitation of a house should not be em- 
ployed at all, and if he knew his business the intrusion of a 
specialist on the assumption that he was a superior and peculiar 
genius which no household could dispense with was uncalled 
for: In conclusion, the President referred with gratification to 
the election of a popular and esteemed member of their Insti- 
tute (Mr. Charles M‘Carthy) to the position of city architect, 
and he offered his congratulations to him on his first appear- 
ance wrapped in municipal dignity. The President then form- 
ally moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Carroll, in seconding the motion, said the public were 
beginning to realise the importance of this Institute in dealing 
with building matters. With reference to the law case referred 
to by the President they had reason to congratulate themselves on 
the way it had terminated. An attempt was made to act ex- 
tremely harshly to the gentleman named, and he was sure they 
must all feel very satisfied with the result of the action. The 
anxiety of the Corporation of Dublin to appoint as city 
architect such a gentleman as would meet the approval of this 
Institute showed the appreciation in which it was held. The 
selection that had been made would, he thought, give general 
satisfaction, and architects would find that they had some one 
to deal with in reference to municipal matters whom they could 
meet with perfect confidence. As regards the suggestion that 
there should be a chair of architecture in a university, it would 
be a great advantage if they had one in this country, but he 
was not aware that there was such a chair in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, so they must not complain. ; 

The President: Dublin always took the lead in these 
matters. 

Mr. Carroll: Then perhaps it will take the lead and show 
them what they ought to do. Continuing, he said he thought 
the Institute had acted very happily in settling disputes and 
averting the difficulties which might occur in the building trades. 
They had received deputations with. reference to disputed 
points, and their action had been useful in preventing extreme 
courses being adopted by the building trades, which were 
beginning to look up to the Institute as a body whom they 
could trust to assist them in getting what they wanted. 

Mr. Welland supported the motion. 

Mr. Beardwood mentioned that there had heen a chair of 
architecture in the Catholic University, occupied by Mr. J. J. 
M‘Carthy. That university had not a charter. If it had 
perhaps the other universities would also have established a 
chair of architecture. 

Mr. Sterling suggested that in addition to the annual meet- 
ing they should meet sometimes for the purpose of hearing 
papers read by the members. 

The President said if any gentlemen had papers to read 
they could communicate with the hon. secretary and ask him 
to call a mieeting. 

Mr. Murray pointed out that a meeting could be called on 
the requisition of three members. The Secretary would be 
bound to summon it. With all respect to the President, he 
totally disagreed with him in his remarks about the terra-cotta 
question. He never got a design out of a pattern book, and he 
believed they could get their designs carried out in terra-cotta 
just as well as in anything else, and much more cheaply. 
There was no doubt about its durability, and they found all 
over the world old pieces of terra-cotta just as good now as 
when they were first made. When they could get it for half the 
money, as compared with the cost of stone, why should not 
they use it to beautify their houses ? 

Mr. O’Callaghan disagreed zz ¢ofo with Mr. Murray as to 
the cost of terra-cotta. They could get limestone from any 
quarry in Ireland for the same price as they could get 
terra-cotta, A contractor had told him he would supply 
the very best limestone in Ireland for the same frice as terra- 
cotta. 

Mr. Murray: I wish you would give me the name of that 
contractor. 

Mr. O’Callaghan : After the meeting. 

The report was then adopted. 

Mr. Owen presented the auditors’ report, which was of @ 
satisfactory character, showing the soundness of the financial 
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position of the Institute, and on the motion of Mr. Geoghegan, 
‘seconded by Mr. Mitchell, it was adopted. 

The following were elected by ballot members of the 
Institute :—Messrs. Walter Glynn Doolin, 20 Ely Place, 
Dublin ; Arthur Hill, B.E., M.R.1.A., 22 George’s Street, Cork ; 
¥rancis E. Ward, 3 Donegall Place, Belfast ; and William 
‘Henry Hill, B.E., F.R.I.B.A., Audley House, Cork. 

The ballot for the Council resulted as follows :—Messrs. 
Thomas Drew, president; Albert E. Murray, hon. secretary 
and treasurer; Sandham Symes, J. J. O’Callaghan, J. R. 
Carroll, George C. Ashlin, Charles Geoghegan, William M. 
Mitchell, Sir Thomas N. Deane, J. L. Robinson, R. C. Millar, 
J. H. Pentland, and R. O’Brien Smyth and C. A. Owen, 
auditors. 

Messrs. Thomas M. Deane, Dublin, and W. Kaye Parry 
~were elected Fellows of the Institute. 

_ Votes of thanks to the President and the Hon. Secretary 
having been passed, the proceedings concluded. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


HE members of the Oxford Archzological Society re- 
cently visited Magdalen College. The President said 

that Magdalen stands in antiquity midway among the colleges 
at Oxford, it is neither very old nor very new; the one or 
two bits of early architecture it shows belong to it only as 
things acquired; they are the remains of a hospital, founded 
by King John, but so much was added by his successor, so 
much built that historians generally attribute the foundation 


itself to Henry III., but documentary evidence is in favour of | 


John, and Henry is said to have built their hospital de novo, 


or afresh. The remains of it are very few, perhaps the pulpit | 


in the angle of the quad and the service connected with it on 
St. John’s: Day are the only ones really of interest. 
since the establishment of Magdalen, and probably before 
then, down to the middle of the seventeenth century, had been 
preached an annual sermon to the college members and friends, 
who were seated amidst arbours or bowers erected for the 
occasion on what is now a lawn, but was formerly the especial 
burying-ground of the college. Stone slabs thinly scattered 
‘over it speak, even in our own days, of this bygone use. Half- 
way between the porter’s rooms and the tall tower can be seen, 
though disguised by later architecture, the Pilgrim’s Gate, 
at which for centuriesa small dole was given to the 
traveller passing by, and if weary or sick a simple bed 
and simpler fare awaited him within. An early door to 
this gateway still exists, after sojourns in strange and less 
dignified positions, in the bursar’s room. An old drawing 
on the staircase in his lodgings, not older than the days of 
Charles I., shows that for many ages about one-third of that 
range was left unaltered, or rather was not reduced to unifor- 
mity with the rest. 
of architecture the college possesses. 


the hospital, and certainly having features earlier than Wain- 
ete’s other work, is the kitchen. The present site was not the 
first on which the founder intended to build; we are now out- 
side the walls of the city. If his audience would recall the 


fact that the city walls in their course from New College | | _of the wainscot i 
| notice a few coats-of-arms with inscriptions in the dais window, 


Gardens toward the nearer end of Merton Grove must cross 
the High Street, they would also be reminded that, at the corner 
of King Street, there is an inn of great pretensions called East 
Gate House; it is on the nearer side of the inn that the old 


foundations of the wall have often been found, and they run | 


along the backs of the houses in’ King Street. He would on 


this matter quote a paper communicated by a member of the | 


Society who often helped him in many ways. It stated that 
in 1448 Godmanstone, the agent of Wainflete, obtained from 
the hospital the leases of ten tenements on a plot of ground 


within the city, bounded on the north by the High Street, on | : 2S 
| Rupert (who resided here in the Civil War), a contemporary 


the south by Jonys Lane (or St. John Street, as in later days 


now Merton Street), on the east by the lane leading to Jonys | 1 
| On the high table was spread an old piece of tapestry of good 


Lane, and on the west by Jawdekyns Lane (or more commonly 
Horsemull Lane, now Logic Lane). The royal permission to 
build had been obtained, and also to hold rents worth not more 
than 1oo/. per annum, contrary to the Statute of Mortmain, for 
the service of the master of the hall and fifty scholars. The 


dead or effete, was obtainable, and Magdalen, like some college 
of a monastic order, became a college outside the walls. The 
brothers of the older institution were handsomely pensioned off 
and the master (or warden) retired to some place in Kent and 
lived a happy life for some years. The buildings of the new 
foundation, though commenced in 1474, were not finished till 
1509, the date generally ascribed to the completion of the 
tower, when it is supposed also the quaint statues in the old 
uadrangle were erected. That was about the time that Wolsey 


was in Oxford and held the office of one of the bursars, but his | 


connection with the tower is a debateable question at the least. 


| which are clearly an addition to the scheme. 
| that the rooms in it, now called the state-rooms, namely, three 


From it | 


In a passage close to it is the earliest bit | 
Another old portion, | 


with a roof and north wall allowed by tradition to be part of | 


| then founder of Corpus. 


Whether the great tower was a part of the first. design is also 
very doubtful, but there are reasons for thinking that there was 
a gap between it and the hospital. If they imagined themselves 


| once more in St. John’s quadrangle they would see on the south 


or street side a portion of the college now given up to the porter 
and the bursary. On the east they would see the facade of the 
chapel, at whose centre was the entrance doorway, an erection 
which stands high in the estimation of many architects as the 
choicest bit of sculpture of its time. Along its upper part are 
five figures, within niches, one of which is kneeling. Com- 
mencing on the left hand they represent the patron saint of the 
college, St. John the Baptist, to whom the older foundation 


| was dedicated. Edward IV., under whose auspices the col- 
| lege was begun, then a bishop, either St. Swithin or Wick- 


ham, and lastly the founder, who is kneeling just as Wickham 
himself is figured thrice on his own college of St. Mary. The 
founder it is well known was a yreat admirer of Wickham, 
and adopted whole sections of the New College statutes. Ina 


| small chapel north of the sanctuary is a statuette of the founder 


kneeling at the head of his father, and another of his brother, 
the Dean of Winchester, on the other side of the head. ‘The 
figure itself is that of William Patten, Paten or Patton, and 
was brought from a church in Lincolnshire previously to its 
being demolished. The statues on the front of the next 
building, the Founder’s Tower, are almost the same as the five 
just mentioned. Next would come the President’s lodgings, 
It is pretty clear 


in the tower itself and others to the south, were originally used 


| by the President ; and it is equally clear that very soon after 


the college was built a set of rooms for the President’s servants 
and their offices were begun on the site of the present erection. 
There grew up behind this building another one devoted to the 
college, thus forming a subsidiary quadrangle. Next in order 
would be the Grammar Hall, often spoken of by chance 
visitors as “ obviously the oldest part of the college,” but it is 
in fact not truly a part of the original college, but of a hall and 
grammar school which once occupied the eastern half of that 
new quadrangle named after St. Swithin, the renowned Saint 
of Winchester. The pretty house with its characteristic turret 
and the archway on the lawn at its rear, once the northern exit 
from the old quadrangle, are all that remain of a building in 
which lived Tyndale the martyr, the first English translator of 
the Bible. As two sides of the hall (not to be confounded with 
St. Mary Hall, or the Magdalen Hall that has lately and very 
properly assumed the name of Hertford College) were timber 
erections, it fell an easy prey to a fire in 1820, The entrance to 
its quadrangle was from the old gravel walk, as it was termed, 
now a green plat near High Street, with a few old elms upon it. 

The college hall in which they were assembled had been 
re-roofed and probably not improved ; it was known that the 
oak wainscotting around it was once painted green. The 
gallery at the further end was of later style. The shields of 
benefactors on the panels at the back of the dais, he had been 
assured by the late Dr. Bloxam, the historian of Magdalen, 
were painted under his directions and placed there by his own 
hands. The panelling round three sides of the hall came from 
Reading Abbey, and it always struck the President as a strange 
freak of chance that King Henry VIII., who had done so much 
toward destroying that and other abbeys, should hold the place 
of dignity in a central panel of the wainscotting. They would 


and with them two early portraits of Charles I. and Henrietta 
Maria, who stayed here for a short time. Of the pictures he 
must say but little, but they were well worth enumerating. “On 
the west wall are two cardinals—Pole and Wolsey—Addison and 
Dean Colet, names ever illustrious in the college annals ; on 
the north side President Hough, afterwards a bishop, who 
resisted James II. so stoutly; Arthur, Prince of Wales (bluff 
Harry’s son); Bishop Horne; and Fox, a president here and 
At the east end, central, is a 
Magdalen of great merit, and on the south are a large Prince 


work of Michael Knight), Lord Selborne and President Routh. 
design, used always at college meetings, and purchased in the 


first year of Mary. On it stood two pieces of college plate, 
the one called the Founder’s cup, seemingly as cld as the 


| college ; the other, not quite so elegant, is called the Restora- 


agent’s hands were stayed because the site of the hospital, then | tion cup, and was given to commemorate the return of 


Charles II. 
Mr, Macray said he found that the first stone of the great 


tower was laid on August 9, 1492, and the tax of a fifteenth 
payable by the city to the king was by him transferred to the 
college for the furtherance of the building. As to Wolsey’s 
connection with the tower, he was afraid there was no docu- 
mentary evidence to decide the question, for the accounts of 
Wolsey’s year of office are lost. There is reason to think that 
the date 1509, so universally believed to be that of the con- 
clusion of the work, is somewhat too late, and about 1500 would 
be a better estimate. The bells were removed from a tem- 
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porary bell-tower to their present position, and the destruction 
of that tower was carried out in 1504. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the great tower was completed before that. The 
President had referred to the loss of the college plate, and he 
might add that Magdalen was the most generous of all the 
colleges of Oxford on that occasion, as she lent to the king, on 
very bad security as it proved, a gross weight of 296 Ibs. 
Under the year 1505 he had met with a strange contract for a 
clock, which was to be carried out by a mason, a painter 
and a_beer-brewer, tradesmen most unlikely to  pro- 
duce such a piece of mechanism, much less to insure 
its going for one year, as they guaranteed it to do. 
In the Bodleian he had lately noticed a Latin poem of about 
1696-98, which afforded a fresh insight into the state of the 
college at that time. After a good many personal allusions, it 
speaks in terms of well-deserved praise of the fine old gateway 
he himself so well remembered, which now figures so grandly 
only in the heading of an Oxford almanac. The grotesques in 
the quad, the cloisters, the chaining up of all the books, and the 
choral services are all mentioned. Then the writer tells us 
that the Grove was a place where they hunted hares, but that 
sport had lately ceased; that a fox was kept in the kitchen 
yard ; their games and their walks are noticed ; on feast days 
the undergraduates mounted the tower staircase and amused 
themselves by ringing the bells. He speaks of a college orchard 
which they were accused of robbing, and also mentions a maze, 
a solitary reference he believed. There was so much interest- 
ing matter in it that he trusted the college would be able some 
day or other to publish it entire. Building is mentioned as 
going on in 1491-92 on the south cloister, in 1487-88 on the 
chapel and hall, in 1507-08 on St, John’s quadrangle, after which 
there was a grand levelling of the ground within and about 
the college. There was much work, too, in progress I511-12, 
several pages of accounts in fact, but the locality was not 
mentioned ; and again in 1521-22, when a new President ruled ; 
rooms were added in the kitchen-square during 1503-04. 


oo 


JURISDICTI N IN LIGHT AND AIR CASES. 


UDGMENT was given on Tuesday in the Court of Appeal 
by the Lords Justices in the action Martin v. Price. The 
plaintiff appealed against the decision of Mr. Justice 

Kekewich of November 18 last, awarding him, 120/. for inter- 
ference with the access of light to his premises in Temple 
Street, Birmingham, by reason of the erection of new buildings 
on the opposite side of the way toa greater height than the 
building which previously occupied the site, on the ground that 
the Court has no jurisdiction to award damages for such con- 
templated interference, and he further objected to the judgment 
on the ground that the Court had awarded _ insufficient 
damages, and had not before it material for forming a correct 
estimate of future damage. The plaintiff was the assignee fora 
term of years, of which twenty-nine remained, of the lease of 
the property alleged to be injured, and the defendant was a 
lessee from the same freeholder. The plaintiff’s premises, 
which were underlet, consisted of four buildings—the Clarendon 
Hotel, which stood at the north-west corner of Temple Street, 
and was let to Messrs. Mann, Crossman & Paulin, the brewers, 
at a rent of 120/. a year, the term expiring on September 29, 
1901 ; the Temperance Hotel, let at 120/. a year on an annual 
tenancy ; a holding let to an auctioneer till December 25, 1894, 
at 100/. a year; and a shop let from year to year at a rental of 
30l.. The locus in guo was the top of Temple Street, where 
there was a somewhat steep decline, and it was near to a large 
open space. The street was 35 feet to 37 feet wide, and the 
height of the defendant’s old building was 37 feet. The new 
building had been carried as to 27 feet of the frontage to a 
height of about 61 feet, and the plaintiff submitted that he was 
entitled, if not to a mandatory injunction, at any rate to an 
order restraining the defendant from proceeding further. The 
learned judge found that the new building would interfere 
largely with the access of light to the plaintiff's premises, 
and the approximate remedy under such circumstances was not 
damages, but an injunction. 

On behalf of the defendant it was submitted that if their 
lordships were trying the case in the first instance they would 
make exactly the same order as Mr. Justice Kekewich had 
done, and in the second place Mr. Justice Kekewich having 
exercised his discretion, the Court of Appeal would not inter- 
fere unless it was satisfied that discretion had been exercised 
on a wrong basis. 

Lord Justice Lindley, in delivering the judgment of the 
Court, after stating the facts and the issues raised, said :—The 
question whether the Court has jurisdiction to award damages 
by way of compensation for an injury not yet committed but 
only threatened and intended is by no means free from 
difficulty. On the one hand, this Court in Dreyfus v. Peruvian 
Guano Company (43 Ch.D. 316) expressed a clear opinion 
against the existence of such jurisdiction ; on the other hand, it 
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has been very commonly assumed (and there are several obser- 
vations by eminent judges favouring the view) that there is such 
a jurisdiction ; and in Holland v. Wooley (26 Ch.D. 578) the late 
Mr. Justice Pearson did award damages inlieu of an injunction 
which, if granted, would have. been simply preventive and in no 
sense mandatory. The question is one of very great import- 
ance, but we do not think it right to keep the parties waiting 
while we make up our minds. If there is no such jurisdiction 
the order appealed from is wrong. . Assuming the jurisdiction 
to exist, we are of opinion that upon the facts of this case the 
plaintiff was entitled to an injunction to restrain the defendant 
from continuing to build higher than the old house. The 
learned judge found as facts that some of the plaintiff’s lights 
were ancient and that they were already obstructed. He found 
that the plaintiff had sustained and would sustain material 
injury entitling him to substantial damages. We see no reason 
to differ from him on these matters of fact. The plaintiff’s 
legal right and its infringement and threatened further infringe- 
ment to a material extent being thus established, the plaintiff is 
entitled to an injunction according to the ordinary principles on 
which the Court is in the habit of acting in these cases. There 
might, of course, be circumstances depriving the plaintiff of 
this prima facie right, but we can discover none in this case, 
The order appealed from must therefore be discharged so far 


as it awards damages only to the plaintiff. The order will be - 


for an injunction in the ordinary form to restrain the defendant 
from continuing to build higher than the old building above the 
level of the street to the injury of the plaintiff, and for an 
inquiry as to damages alreaay sustained to be conducted before 
an official referee. The defendant must pay the costs of the. 
appeal. The parties have since come to an arrangement. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Jey ordinary meeting of the Institute was held on Monday 
evening, the president, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, in the 
chair. A long and exhaustive paper by Mr. William Simpson, 
on “ The Classical Influence of the Architecture of the Indus 
Region and Afghanistan,” was read by Mr. W. H. White, sec- 
retary, in the unavoidable absence of the author owing to ill- 
ness. The paper was illustrated by a large number of photo- 
graphs of the class of work described, from specimens,in the 
Museum at Lahore, and by casts, &c., from the Indian Museum 
at South Kensington. Mr. Simpson showed that there exist in 
the ancient architecture of the Peshawur Valley, in Cashmere 
and Afghanistan, many details which must have been derived 
from a classical source, although jumbled with others from 
Persian and Hindoo sources in a singular patchwork. The 
work, however, lasted over many generations and was developed 
into a distinct style. Was the undoubtedly Classic influence 
Greek or Roman? Hitherto it had been assumed without 
argument or consideration to have been derived from a Greek 
source, and to be due to the invasion by Alexander the Great, 
or from Bactria, but it was very doubtful whether this could 
have been the case.. A far more probable source was from 
the trading of the Romans by way of Palmyra. He'endeavoured 
to prove that much of the detail, although corrupted, was more 
allied to that in Palmyra than to any Greek work, and he held 
that no details could be referred to a Greek origin. From the 
Indus, to which the Romans traded, he conjectured that the 
influence went into Afghanistan, and he quoted Mr. Alexander 
Murray and Professor Hayter Lewis as endorsing his views. 

A short discussion followed, in which Messrs. C. Purdom 
Clarke, H. Leonard, Tavenor Perry, Loftus Brock, William 
White, F.S.A., and R. Phené Spiers and the President took 
part, and the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Simpson for his suggestive paper. 


CARRIAGE-WAY PAVEMENTS FOR LARGE 
CITIES.* te 


ET me, at the outset of my remarks, lay down a general 
proposition, the importance of which cannot be too much 
impressed on the mind of the municipal engineer, that what- 
ever the pavement he may have to form, its foundation is of 
primary consequence and should receive the same attention as 
in other engineering work. A carriage-way pavement without. 
a solid foundation is nearly as frail as a house built on sand.) 
A London engineer of much experience in this class of work: 
has said that “the foundation is the pavement.” The surface 
material is merely a covering, which of necessity must wear 
out, and yet the foundation will constitute a pavement. It 


cannot safely be expected that the pavement will more than _ 


temporarily be better than its bed. 


* From a paper by Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, surveyor to the Board of, 
Works for the Holborn District, read al the meeting of the Society of- 
Arts on the 13th inst. 4 
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The very best foundation for paving purposes is one com- 
posed of Portland cement and clean sharp river ballast, when 
the last-named material can be obtained, in the proportion of 
six of ballast to one of cement. For the foundation of granite- 
sett pavements, blue lias lime may be used, in the proportion 
of five of ballast to one of cement. It should be remembered 
that, blue lias lime is not suitable for the foundation of asphalte 
pavement, as it is apt to “blow.” In mixing the concrete care 
must be taken to exclude all clay, dirt, or any other material 
which might be met with in the ballast. If blue lias lime be 
used, it should be from the hardest and lowest beds of the lias 
formation.’ If cement be used, it should be well-burned Port- | 
land cement of the best quality and slow-setting, of a grey 
colour when gauged and dry. It should weigh not less than 
114 lbs. to the bushel, and not leave a residue of more than 
Io per cent. after being sifted through a wire sieve of 2,500 
meshes to the square inch. 

Next in importance to the foundation is the contour or 
cross-section of the carriage-way. The longitudinal gradient 
of the road or street in a great degree controls this, it being 
necessary to give a more convex contour to a level or flat street 
than to one having a good fall. The material used for the 
paving has also to be taken into consideration, gritstone re- 
quiring more camber than granite, and wood than asphalte. 
No fixed rule can be given for the cross-section of a carriage- 
way pavement, but it may be assumed that about 1 in 30 to 
about I in 4o would be sufficient, according to the gradient of 
the road and the material employed. 

Let me now address myself to a brief description of the six 
different carriage-way pavements comprised in the two classes 
into which the subject resolves itself. 

Gritstone Setts. 

Carriage-way pavements composed of gritstone setts are 
not to be met with in London, and I question if many of the 
London municipal engineers have even heard of them. In the 
north country and especially in Lancashire and Yorkshire, in 
which there are suitable quarries, they are used to a large 
extent.. The material has many advantages for the paving of 
carriage-ways where the traffic is moderate, or where the 
gradient renders the employment of granite dangerous, whilst 
wood or asphalte could not even be thought of. It is not, 
however, sufficiently durable where the traffic is heavy, and this 
is its great. defect, as it involves frequent repairing and renewal 
with corresponding expenditure. The stone should be obtained 
from a good gritstone quarry and should consist of a hard, 
light brown or yellowish-brown grit and not too close a fibre. 

The setts must be cut so that the grain of the stone runs 
parallel to the length of the sett, and consequently at right 
angles to its width. This is of the utmost importance, as setts 
with the grain wrongly cut will soon show the effects of wear 
and fall into holes. The reason for this is obvious, for where 
the grain is parallel to the width of the stone, it is in the line 
of the traffic to which it offers the least resistance. Pavements 
of this material are not slippery, do not present too much trac- 
tion, afford excellent foothold for horses and are speedily laid 
and repaired. They are not so noisy as granite and are con- 
siderably, less expensive, especially when the quarries from 
which the gritstone is obtained are in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the work ; but for durability and general usefulness 
they cannot be compared with granite. When the cost of the 
maintenance, repair and cleansing has been added to the first 
cost, the supposed cheapness disappears. 

Gritstone setts vary in depth from 8 inches to 10 inches, the 
latter being the most useful and, though costing more in the 
first instance, are more economical in the end, inasmuch as 
when the to-inch setts are worn down, even as much as 
2 inches, they can be taken up, redressed and relaid, which the 
$-inch sett will not admit of. 

The width of these setts varies from 5 inches to 7 inches, and 
the length from 7 inches to 10 inches. Although it is to be 
Preferred that gritstone setts should be of one width, it is not 
absolutely necessary that they should be so, as in the case of | 
$ranite setts, inasmuch as a horse can obtain foothold on the 
Stone itself, whilst on granite paving the foot of the horse, if 
placed on the centre of a sett, generally slips back until it 
reaches the joint. With this pavement, as with granite, the 
narrower the courses on a sharp gradient the better. The face 
of the setts may be left somewhat rough, as this will soon be 
rectified by the traffic. It is not usual to provide artificial 
foundations for gritstone pavements, unless the ground be found 
to be soft or unreliable, in which case blue lias lime concrete is 
used, as previously described. In the north country, where 
furnace ashes are, as a rule, easily procurable, they are spread 
On the surface of the foundation to the depth of about 1 inch, 
on which the setts are laid. | 

The grouting used in the north country for this class of | 
pavement, as also for granite setts, differs materially from that 
which is in vogue in London. The joints, which are usually | 


+ inch wide, are swept over with gravel or slag until they are | 
about half full, after which they are flushed up with boiling 
Pitch and tar, : 


I cannot advocate the use of these materials—pitch and 
tar—for top grouting, inasmuch as, even with the employment 
of the best component parts, and the greatest care in their 
admixture, they are apt to give under the influence of the sun, 
with disastrous results to the pavement and to those pedestrians 
who may have occasion to walk over it. 

This method of grouting, it is only fair to mention, has one 
feature in its favour, namely, that it prevents water from per- 
colating into the foundation, and thereby destroying it. Before 
quitting this portion of our subject, I ought to say that the 
somewhat soft nature of gritstone does not qualify it as a 
suitable material for paving works in conjunction with tramway 
rails. 

Granite Setts. 

For durability and economy there is no form of carriage- 
way pavement now in use that can equal, much less surpass, that 
made of granite cubes or setts. Great care, however, should be 
exercised in the selection of a granite, avoiding the use of one 
which will wear smooth and acquire a polished surface, for this 
is practically the only objection to the exceedingly hard granites 
from the quarries of North Wales and Guernsey, except the 
noise caused by the passing traffic, which is the great drawback 
to all granite pavements, 

Being non-absorbent they make but little dust or dirt, and 
are therefore comparatively cleanly. In certain conditions of 
the atmosphere, in common with most other pavements they 
are slippery, and they do not afford the ease of traction which 
follows the employment of wood or asphalte. It may safely be 
asserted that the noise which the employment of this pave- 
ment produces is the main reason why, in these days, granite is 
no longer regarded as a fit and proper,material for the carriage- 
ways of the leading or more important thoroughfares in our 
large cities. I need not further dilate upon this branch of the 
subject, for he would be a bold municipal engineer who would 
venture to propose for paving the principal streets of a town, 
over which there passed any considerable amount of traffic, any 
other than the so-called noiseless materials. 

There are a good many granites used for carriage-ways in 
the United Kingdom, and amongst them the following are 
most employed :—Aberdeen and Guernsey, Blue Penmaen- 
mawr, Clee Hill, Port Nant, Port Madoc, Dalbeattie and Irish 
granite. In addition to these, there are the syenites from the 
Markfield, Groby and Mount Sorrel quarries in Leicestershire, 
forming most excellent paving materials, and, if erring at all, 
erring on the score of too great density and hardness, resulting 
in slipperiness by wear. 

Whatever the class of granite that may be determined upon, 
it is absolutely essential that it be well squared and dressed 
before it is laid. 

The sizes of the setts in most general use are 9 inches by 
4 inches, or 9 inches by 3 inches; 7 inches by 4 inches, or 
7 inches by 3 inches; 6 inches by 4 inches, or 6 inches. by 
3 inches, and 5 inches by 3 inches. The cubes, which are only 
6 inches or 5 inches deep, should not be used in leading 
thoroughfares where the traffic is very heavy ; they may, how- 
ever, be laid in streets of lighter traffic, and whilst, in the case 
of the deeper setts, the concrete foundation should not be of 
less depth than 9 inches, this may be reduced to 6 inches 
where the shallower cubes are employed. 

Let it also be remembered that a cube 3 inches wide is 
always to be preferred to a 4-inch, as assuring a surer foothold 
for horses, and in streets having steep gradients the 4-inch cube 
ought never to be used. 

Care should be exercised to insure that the setts are dressed 
truly square, the sides and ends of each stone being per- 
pendicular to its top and bottom, so that the areas of the two 
latter are equal. This is absolutely necessary in order to 
insure stability and firmness to the pavement, and also to 
admit of the setts being reversed when, after the traffic has 
passed along the surface for some years, a relay of the roadway 
may become necessary. It will be perceived that if the sides 
of each stone are not truly square to its face, then the bottom 
is less in area than the top, and a condition of unstable 
equilibrium is set up in the first instance, whilst the setts 
cannot be reversed as just suggested. In granite, as in grit- 


| stone setts, it is not necessary, as regards the tops of the stones, 


to have exact uniformity of surface, as a certain amount of 
roughness is desirable in order to obviate slipperiness. 

The contour of a carriage-way has been previously referred 
to, and the necessity for speedily carrying off surface water will 
at once be recognised, ~ That brings us to the consideration of 
the channels, and the gullies in connection therewith. Ordin- 
arily the channels are formed of two or more courses of cubes 
placed parallel to the kerbs, and at right angles to the other 


| cubes; but in very flat streets better channels are made by 


using blocks of granite 12 inches or 15 inches wide, and of the 
same depth as that of the cubes. This plan allows the rain or 
other surface water to flow more quickly to the gullies, there 
being less friction, owing to the less number of joints and a 
more even surface. In the case of streets having very steep 
gradients a second row of granite blocks similar to those just 
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described should be laid on the left or “near” side going up 
hill, and at a distance, centre to centre, equal to the average 
gauge of the wheels of the traffic most frequently using the 
street. This class of pavement is of great service to heavy 
traffic on a steep gradient, affording the minimum of traction to 
the wheels of vehicles, whilst the granite cubes between give 
good foothold for horses. 

The granite setts having been duly laid, the next operation 
in connection therewith is the grouting. I have already 
expressed my disapproval of the mode of grouting with pitch 
and tar which prevails in the north country. Let me 
describe the grouting I would use in place of this, and briefly 
I would say where the concrete foundation is composed of lime 
and gravel, then the grout should be lime and sand, but where 
the concrete is mixed with Portland cement the grout should 
also be of sand and cement. This insures the proper amal- 
gamation with the foundation of that portion of the grout which 
passes through the joints of the setts and falls on top of the 
concrete. In speaking of these joints I should observe that 
they ought to be as thin as possible, the cubes being laid 
touching stone and stone both on the sides and ends. I have 
referred to the superiority of the 3-inch over the 4-inch granite 
cube. Let me, in support of this view, quote what Colonel 
Haywood, the engineer to the City Sewers, who may be termed 
the doyen of municipal engineers, says on the subject :—‘ The 
3-inch granite pavings are the safest, as giving the best 
foothold for horses. On such a pavement horses were less 
strained, there was less wear and tear of vehicles and a greater 
degree of quietness and comfort. They made the most even pave- 
ment, and retained an even surface longer than any other stone 
pavement that had been tried, and consequently were the best 
for large towns with great traffic.” 

As to the cost and duration of 3-inch by 9-inch setts of 
Aberdeen granite laid in Gracechurch Street, with a traffic of 
from five thousand to six thousand vehicles per day, he says 
the cost in the first place was 145. 6d. per square yard, laid 
complete. During the time it was down it required three 
relays, the 
outcome at the end of twenty-five years was, after giving credit 
for the old material, as follows :— 


Per sq. yd. Per sq. yd. 


for 25 yrs. per year. 
ae A 
First cost, including foundation . ys CO) 6:96 
Repairs, three relays at 15. each 30 AG 
Do, twenty years at $d. per year places 4 
Total expenditure . Boo fs), (0) 9 
Credit old material . 253 I'l 
Net total cost . . 166 7°90 
say 73d 


These figures are useful as demonstrating that the best 
material of its kind is after all the cheapest. In the year 1857 
I received instructions to pave the carriageway of High 
Holborn. I recommended the use of 3-inch by 9-inch Aber- 
deen granite cubes, but this was overruled on the score of what 
subsequently proved a false economy, 
laid. The paving cost 14s. 9d. per yard, laid complete. It 
was kept in repair for three years by the contractors without 
cost. It was twice relaid during the time it was down—twenty 
years beyond the three—or, in all, twenty-three years, at a cost 
of 2s. 9d. per yard. The figures work out as follows :— 


Per sq. yd. 

for 23 yrs. 
. . . Se tip 
First cost, including foundation 5 3 PETE A wa@ 
Repairs, two relays at Is. 43d. : Bo) 
Do. twenty years at Id, per year ; he 8 
Total expenditure é . 19 2 

Credit old material . Pius ae 

Net total cost . ° seen, 


or 9a. per square yard 
of twenty-three years, at the end of which time the cubes were 
dressed down averaging 5 to 6 inches in depth, and now 
constitute the paving of several minor streets in the Holborn 
district. It is, therefore, within my power to state, from per- 
sonal experience, that granite cubes will last thirty-six years 
with a total vertical wear of 4 inches, and still form a suitable 
pavement for the second or third-class streets of large cities. 

It may also be stated in favour of granite that it forms the 
mere suitable paving material in juxtaposition with tramway 
rails, 

By a letter received from that eminent firm of paviors, 
_ Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., I find the prices of granite paving 
have advanced considerably since these pavements (Grace- 

church Street and Holborn) were laid down. Thus the 
3 inch by 9 inch laid in the first-named street would now cost 
18s. 4d. as against 14s. 6d., and the 4 inch by 9 inch laid in 
Holborn 16s. 9d. as against 14s. 9d. That would {bring the 


first five years were free of cost for repairs, and the | 


and 4-inch cubes were | 


per annum (in round figures) for a period | 


| design of Messrs. Bodley & Garner. 
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average annual cost of such pavings in the present day, all} 
other charges remaining unaltered, to 93d. in the case of Grace- 
church Street and‘ 1od. in Holborn, the paving which was the 
cheaper in first cost proving dearer in the end, owing to the 
greater waste and loss attending its relaying. 

In answer to my inquiry as to the average life of granite 
paving, Messrs. Mowlem & Co. remark :—“‘We really hardly 
know what to say beyond giving you two facts, of which we are 
quite sure, viz.:—(1) Four-inch by 9-inch Aberdeen granite 
pitching was laid by us in the Commercial Road, Limehouse, in 
the year 1873, and the bulk of it is there still, and it has only 
been relaid once with a percentage of new. (2) The roads 
round the Central Markets at Smithfield were paved by us with 
3-inch by 9-inch Aberdeen granite about twenty years ago. 
This has, as you know, just been relaid, none of the stones 
being less than 6 inches deep, and many of them hardly worn 
at all. We do not think we should be wrong in saying these 
roads will last for another ten years, if not more.” 

On the subject of the charge involved for repairs of granite 
pavements they state that “the cost of repairs would not 
average more than say 3d. per yard per annum, This would 
allow not only for the one relay with a certain percentage of 
new, but also for other patching repairs.” 

As to the syenites from the Leicestershire quarries, Messrs. 
Mowlem & Co. say as follows :—“ The Edgware Road was laid 
by us more than thirty years ago with 3-inches by 7-inches 
Mount Sorrel granite. The stone was taken up when the 
wood-paving was laid about ten years ago, and we sold it to 


| the St. Luke’s Vestry to pave streets in their parish ; and we 


should say, without the slightest exaggeration, they will last for 
another twenty years.” 


(Zo be concluded.) 


GENERAL. 


St. Hugh’s Church, Lincoln, was opened by the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, Cardinal Vaughan, on Tuesday, the 
oth inst. The architect is Mr. Albert Vicars, of Somerset 
Chambers, 151 Strand, and the builders are Messrs. H. S. & W. 
Close, of Lincoln. 

The Wolstanton School Board have instructed Mr. A. R. 
Wood, of Tunstall, to prepare plans for a new Board school at 
Wolstanton, and another school at Tunstall, each for about 
800 children. 

The Burslem School Board are about to build a new 
school at Jackfield for 800 children, for which plans are being. 
prepared by Mr. A. R. Wood, of Tunstall. 

M. Auguste Cain, the sculptor, has completed, for the Duc 
@Aumale, models of figures of a wolf and a wild boar, which 
are to be cast in bronze and placed at the foot of the staircase 
in the chateau of Chantilly. 

The Ancient Building known as the “ Maison Hanséatique,” 
in Antwerp, has been destroyed by fire. Formerly it belonged 
to the free cities of Liibeck, Hamburg, Bremen and Frankfort, 
but of late years it served as a corn depét. i: 

Mr. D. Oliver, architect, has removed his offices to Now 
5 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 


The Statues of St. Margaret and St. George, in the parish 
church, Stratford-on-Avon, were unveiled on Wednesday. 
They were executed by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, from the 

mr. J. W. Milligan has been appointed buildings in- 
spector to the St. Helens Corporation. ee 

The Freehold Residence of. the late Mr. Frank Hol}, 
R.A., the Three Gables, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, has just been sold 
by Messrs. Alex. H. Turner & Co., of 199 Piccadilly. *The 
residence was erected from the designs of Mr. Norman 


Shaw, R.A. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers have nominated 
for election as honorary members the Duke of Devonshire, 
Dr. Edward Frankland, Captain Sir Douglas Galton, Professor 
von Helmholtz and the Marquess of Salisbury. 

Mr. D. M. F. Gaskin, C.E., who acted as water engineer 
in St. Helens during several years, has been elected to a similar 
office in Nottingham. 

A Collection of several hundred casts illustrative of Dr. 
Von Siegmann’s “ Renaissance Architecture in Tuscany” has: 
been acquired by one of the Bavarian trade societies, and is on 
view in the Munich Glass Palace. 

Deputy Snowden having offered a picture to be placed in 
one of the panels of the Royal Exchange, the Gresham Com- 
mittee have, says the Czty Press, instructed Mr. R. W. Macbeth, 
A.R.A., to paint a picture illustrative of the opening of the 
Exchange by Her Majesty. Sir Frederick Leighton’s contribu- — 
tion will be a painting representing the Phoenicians trading | 
with ancient Britons on the coast of Cornwall. 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir was rumoured at the time of the opening of the Queen’s 
Hall, Langham Place, of which Mr. T. E. KNIGHTLEY was 
announced as architect, that Mr. C. J. PHipps also made 
a claim to the title. The differences between the two 
gentlemen as to their respective professional positions in 
relation to the building were submitted to the decision of 
Mr. MacvicaR ANDERSON. From the award it appears that 
in 1886 Mr. KwicHTLEy and Mr. Puipps, representing 
separate promoters, agreed to act together as joint architects 
for the building at that time projected under the title of 
the Victoria Concert Hall. The plans were in August 1887 
designed by Mr. Puiprs, and the elevations and sections 
by Mr. KNIGHTLEY, on all of which were recorded“ T. E. 
KNIGHTLEY, 106 Cannon Street; C. J. Puipps, F.S.A., 
26 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C., Architects.” The scheme 
of the promoters about this time collapsed, and the matter 
was proceeded with and ultimately carried out by Mr. 
KNIGHTLEY’s client. In 1888 the plans were amended 
and redrawn by Mr. Puipps in consultation with Mr. 
KNIGHTLEY, so as to embody suggestions made by the latter 
with the view of obtaining increased accommodation and of 
altering the form of the orchestra for acoustic reasons, but 
without materially disturbing the general disposition. In 
July 1888 Mr. KnicHTLey intimated to Mr. Puipps that 
his client would not have two architects, and suggested 
a means of securing Mr. Puipps’s claim as well as his 
own. In August 1888 the amended plans, with the 
names of Mr. KnicHTLtry and Mr. Puxipps recorded 
on them as before, were passed by the Jatter at the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. In consideration of 
certain terms embodied in an agreement dated Sep- 
tember 10, 1890, Mr. Puipps delivered to Mr. KNIGHTLEY 
all plans and papers in his possession: relating to , the 
proposed Victoria Concert Hall, and undertook “to retire 
from all active interference in the building of the hall,” 
reserving certain contingent rights as to remuneration. 
The amended plans became the contract plans, but Mr. 
PuHipps’s name was erased from them, as he had retired from 
active interference. Subject to some variations in the 
arrangement of the rooms provided for the use of artists, 
and in the construction of the party-wall, made by Mr. 
KNIGHTLEY, the building has been carried out from such 
plans. After hearing the evidence and examining the 
documents, Mr. Macvicak ANDERSON has decided that, 
subject to a few variations, the building known as the 
Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, has been erected from 
plans, as distinguished from elevations and sections, which 
were designed by Mr. C. J. Puipps, and that the design of 
the exterior and interior in other respects, as well as the 
successful completion of the hall, is due to Mr. T. E. 
KNIGHTLEY, under whose sole superintendence the building 
has been carried out. 


Mr. Warkiss Lioyp, who ended a long, laborious and 
honourable life on Friday last, could not be considered as 
fortunate in the usual acceptation of the word, for he was 
no millionaire, and his name was unknown to the greater 
number of his countrymen who read books and journals. 
But those who knew him valued him as a sort of marvel. 


He might be described as a sixteenth-century scholar who | 
was born out of date and had to live in an age of superficial | 
His erudition was immense, but there was | 


knowledge. 
little of the pedant about him. His knowledge was not 
acquired in the prescribed manner, and in consequence 
every exhibition of it was taken as a sort of rebuke by 
somebody. 
Classic literature, but as he did not bear the stamp of an 
university he was not recognised as an authority. ‘The con- 


WArTKIss Lioyp was a living concordance to | 


clusions which he arrived at about Greek temples antici- | 


pated modern researches; however, as he was not a profes- 


sional architect they were left to the enjoyment of di/ettanti. | 


His efforts to explain Greek works in painting and sculpture 
were treated as if they were imputations against official 
archzologists. In later days it was accepted that only 


| example. 


Over as a sort of survival of the old school of fanciful 
archeologists. His name did not sound attractive to the 
public, and the books which represented so much toil were 
neglected. The “ Age of Pericles” was the least unfortunate 
venture. It was reviewed in Zhe Architect, and the writer 


| of the article was told by Mr. LLoyp that more money must 


have been paid by us for the notice than he received for writing 
the volumes. It is no wonder that his translations of the 
“ Tliad,” the ‘‘ Odyssey ” and other Greek poems, his ‘“ His- 
tory of Greece,” his ‘‘ Treatise on Man’s Nature,” his 
“ Michel Angelo and his Century,” and various complete 
works in addition, should remain unprinted. He bore this in- 
difference to his labours with gentle stoicism. Zhe Architect 
was indebted to him for many excellent articles and for 
zealous co-operation in other ways. Mr. Warkiss Lioyp 
was born in Newcastle eighty years ago, but the greater part 
of his life was spent in London. 


We lately referred to the liberty exercised in Ireland 
through which a road contractor can enter on land without 
the permission of the owner and carry off any materials he 
may require. In England there are no privileges of that kind 
and, if possible, in Scotland there is still more protection 
afforded to property. A few days ago a case was heard in 
Edinburgh which offers a remarkable contrast to the Irish 
practice. ‘The local authorities of the Brechin district re- 
moved some stones from the bed of the North Esk river 
and its banks in order to repair the roads. One of the 
neighbouring proprietors applied for an injunction on the 
ground that the removal was likely to be injurious to his 
property. It was not stated that any injury had been suf- 
fered. The Judge took the view that the most remote 
probability must be avoided, and accordingly decided that 
not only must there be nothing done to injure the banks, 
but loose stones must be respected, as they might be, sooner 
or later, required by the proprietor for his own purposes. 
The injunction was granted with costs. The county 
councils in the north who are desirous to keep rates low 
must wish they could have the liberty which is enjoyed in 
Treland. 


As Amberley Castle has been purchased by the Duke 
of Norrovk, there is likely to be some regret among 
wealthy commoners. ‘The possession of the ruins would 
enable many men to claim consideration, not only in Sussex 
but elsewhere. The castle is most effective, and has 
afforded a subject to many of the artists who esteem that 
part of the country, but in spite of walls and arches that are 
supposed to “frown,” could not have been designed to 
resist a siege. The fosse, drawbridge and portcullis were 
probably no more than picturesque features. The party 
of Parliamentarians who attacked the building prior to 
plundering and dismantling it must have been amazed at the 
ease with which it was carried. Amberley Castle was 
erected as an episcopal palace in 1368 by WILLIAM 
REDE, bishop of Chichester. As a very comfortable 
residence in the city belongs to the diocese, it may be 
doubted if any of his modern successors cared to see the 
castle restored to them, although Amberley is in direct 
communication by railway with Chichester as well as with 
London. 


As Mr. W. F. WoopincTon, the sculptor, who died on 
Christmas Eve, had reached his eighty-eighth year, and 
was numbered among the “Retired Associates” of the 
Royal Academy, it is no wonder his name was forgotten. 
But the sculptor of the bas-reliefs relating to WELLINGTON 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and of the panel representing the 
Battle of the Nile on the pedestal of the Nelson Monu- 
ment in Trafalgar Square, possessed merits which should not 
be so quickly ignored. Another of his important commissions 


was for the statuary of the Exchange in Liverpool]. Mr. 
WooDINGTON was born in Sutton Coldfield and was 


apprenticed to ROBERT SIEVIER, the engraver. His master 
afterwards turned sculptor and his pupil followed his 
Mr. Woopincton produced some graceful 
figures, but the time was not favourable for his art. He 


| tried painting and preferred scriptural subjects ; in spite of 


| the good intention, his works of that class are not likely to 


immortalise him. With more favourable patronage Mr. 


German professors and those who utilised their books were | Woopincton would have undoubtedly reached a_ higher 


acquainted: with Greek work. 


Warkiss Lioyp was passed | plane as an artist. 
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A DICTIONARY OF CERAMICS.* 


HAT “feminine partiality for old china” to which 
CHARLES Lamp confessed has become so general, 
we wonder the phrenologists have not discovered a repre- 
sentative protuberance for it on all skulls. We take the 
phrase, of course, in a generic sense rather than as referring 
to the speciosa miracula which can envelop a tea-table 
with a suggestion of “the lucid atmosphere of fine Cathay” 
in a gas-lighted room of a December afternoon. Cynics 
who are too dense and obdurate to be affected by the 
gentle spirit, the archzeological ARIEL who tries to allure 
from everyday cares, wonder what pleasure people can find 
in the old pottery which was fashioned by Dutch, French, 
Italian and English fingers. They forget that it is an 
instinct with humanity to seek an alliance with the past, and 
that in no way can that desire have a more charming 
expression than by means of plates, vases, bowls, cups, 
figures, &c. There are, it may be granted, more important 
examples of antique art, such as sculpture, metal-work and 
Etruscan sarcophagi, but even when they are grandiose 
they have such serious characteristics, there is something 
grave about the admiration for them. We are bound to 
show respect to masterpieces, although in doing so we may 
be as uncomfortable as the Egyptians when they accepted 
the procession of a mummy around a dining-room as 
indispensable for a feast. No less remote from the affections 
are the minor relics, the ‘auld nick-nackets,” which mouldy 
men alone are fit to treasure. It is impossible to find a 
woman who is not more or less afraid of them, or a domestic 
who is not ambitious to make them bright and respectable. 
But where is the woman or servant girl who cannot idolise 
a Chelsea statuette, a Worcester vase or a plate from Bow? 
To what feminine heart does not “blue and white” appeal 
and move it to pity when a specimen is in a cracked and 
rivetted condition? Some of the qualities of living things 
seem to be inherent in the works of clay. Mr. GLADSTONE, 
in the days when he patriotically avoided concentrating his 
attention on Bills and occupied his mind by the congenial 
pursuit of studying and buying pottery, declared that there 
were bits of Wedgwood ware which felt like the flesh of a 
baby (a remark which proved that he was almost fit to stand 
among the initiated of the ceramic mysteries), and as much 
has been acknowledged about many other descriptions of 
ware. On the other hand, the potteries in many of the 
towns of Central Europe in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries are not valued by cognoscenti because, as DE 
LaBorDE says, “leurs innombrables productions n’étant 
pas wivifizes par les grand artistes.” There are certain 
examples of old book-binding which have a similar quality, 
but fortunately they are not for all, while vivific pottery is 
almost too easily acquired. 

At a time when collecting has become for many men a 
necessity, who can refrain from envying M. Epouarp 
GARNIER? He holds the office of Conservateur du Musée 
et des Collections 4 la Manufacture Nationale de Sévres. 
As he obtained it not by favour but by fitness, he is there- 
fore able to thoroughly enjoy the treasures confided to his 
care. M. GARNIER is not obliged to look at the examples 
of loveliness as if they were prisoners or subjects in the 
Morgue. He can caress them whenever he pleases, and 
exercise almost all the rights of ownership among them. 
When unpretending amateurs like ourselves enter the cosy 
museum of Sévres, we find the shrewd guardians are not to 
be deceived. They can discern longing eyes under spec- 
tacles of the blackest or bluest tint. They display their 
watchfulness, as becomes old soldiers, by their manceuvres 
to point out objects in cases that are far apart, and to get 
up little discussions about dates and styles in order that 
attention may be diverted, which otherwise might lead to a 
forgetfulness of the majesty of the Republic. M. GARNIER 
is free, and can carry off the largest, smallest, or most 
graceful cynosure of all to his sanctum before the eyes of 


devoted admirers, and will receive military salutes on 
his 


is way. It is to be also remembered, as we have 
hinted, that pottery alone has made archeeologists 
out of womankind. We can easily imagine what 


crowds of youthful and beautiful students from all lands are 
every week appearing before M. Garnier as the only 


* Dictionnaire de la Céramique: Faiences, Gres, Foteries, Par 
Edouard Garnier. Paris ; Libraire de 1 Art, 


infallible oracle. | How delightful must be the controversies 
in which he has to engage. We have often wondered 
where the conservators at Sevres acquire that skill in 
the feminine species of logic which alone has any avail in 
such cases. If it is taught in Paris, why are not the courses 
advertised—for what branch of dialectics would come near 
it in utility? At one time the fantastic M. CHAMPFLEURY 
was supposed to be a fitting representative of logic at 
Sevres, but ladies, especially those from America, can no 
longer be set giggling over an affair so philosophic as is 
pottery. 

Is it weariness of victory and adulation, is it a desire to 
preserve the office hours for the work of the Republic, or is 
it an eagerness to impart. knowledge which has moved M. 
GaRNIER to prepare his “ Dictionary of Ceramics”? It 
seems as remarkable an act as \_PROSPERO’Ss parting with his 
magic cloak and staff, or MERLIN’s loaning his book contain- 
ing the charm to the wily Vivien. After telling all about 
the styles, dates and marks of ‘‘faiences, grés, poteries,” the 
occupation of a conservateur as regards earthenware in 
general is gone. There is a well known university story 
about a candidate who lost a most valuable fellowship and 
other offices because he was not so well acquainted with one 
of the books he wrote as some of the other competitors ; 
and it is not unlikely that M. Garnier will soon find him- 
self overcome, or, as used to be said, “gravelled,” by 
amateurs out of the pages of his “ Dictionnaire.” For those 
pages represent the life studies of an enthusiast who has 
travelled, studied, drawn, compared and_ investigated 
wherever suitable objects were to be found. That M. 
GARNIER is Impartial in his writings we need hardly say. 
Petty-minded collectors will, of course, be fascinated with 
the work of one place or one manufacturer—they cannot do 
otherwise ; but among the advantages which a thorough 
study of pottery brings is that of expanding the mental 
view beyond the circumscribed boundaries of states. Work 
is respected wherever it is produced, and quality alone 
becomes the test. 
tested by what is said about English pottery as any other. — 

M. GARNIER has carefully, but succinctly, noticed the 
potteries which can claim to have a definite historic 


interest, like those in Stoke, Lambeth, Liverpool, Leeds, | 


Bristol, Burslem. Wrotham, in Kent, is commonly 
supposed to be one of the earliest, and we find it is 


described as follows in the book :—‘‘ Wrotham was in the — 


seventeenth century the centre of a fairly important fabrica- 
tion of pottery, which was usually in brown clay varnished 


with yellow; the pieces are interesting on account of their — 


forms, but especially from their names, dates and ornament 
in relief (fleurs-de-lis are onsome). The pieces are of dates 
between 1656 and 1710.” ‘This isno doubt a brief account, 
but as Wrotham ware is among the rarest thereis not much use 
in giving a full description of the few pieces which are in the 
British Museum and among Mr. WILLETT’s collection. For 
Wedgwood ware M. Garnier follows the division given by 
Professor CHURCH in the South Kensington “ Handbook.” 
The pieces are said to be of “perfect execution and a 
fabrication that is exceptionally remarkable.” ‘There is, 
however, no mention of FLAXMAN’s name in connection 
with the Etrurian pottery. Although his designs were not 


The merits of the book can be as well — 


so often employed as lecturers and writers imagine, yet he ~ 


was more closely associated with English pottery than was 
the great sculptor CLopDION with the pottery of Nancy and 
Sevres. JoHN Bacon the Elder was another artist who 
worked for the potters before he was assured he was of the 
stuff for making an academician. Returning to JosIAH 
WEDGWOOD, we find notices of men whose work he appro- 
priated, such as SADLEIR and GREEN, of Liverpool, imitators 
like Apams and PatmeEr, the owners of the Herculaneum 
pottery near Liverpool, and of the Leeds pottery, which it is 
well to note was not, as M. GARNIER says, “située dans le 
comté de Suffolk,” but in Yorkshire. A French reader 
who was not acquainted with the history of pottery in this 
country could easily infer from the articles the extent of 
WeEDGWoop’s power in the eighteenth century. It is re- 


s 


markable, however, that the style and treatment he intro- — 


duced have not been surpassed. The greatest praise that 
can be given to modern imitations of the ware is to say they 
correspond with original examples. 
We cannot expect M. GARNIER to determine questions: 
relating to English pottery which are puzzles among us. 


ee ee se 


of Italian faience appear refreshing. 
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One is the period of the introduction of the art in Stafford- 
shire. What can be said is that in the seventeenth century 
pieces of large size, such as dishes, were produced which 
are almost barbaric in their decoration. In some cases it 
is evident the artist was eager to imitate samplers and other 
varieties of the needlework of the time. ‘To this day there 
are many manufacturers who are unable to realise that 
pottery ought to have a distinct style. 

The plates which M. GarNIeER gives suggest that 
England was not solitary in employing a medley of styles. 
In the first, which exemplifies the school of Nevers, we see 
the influence of Italian and Persian models. The figure of 
a boy in one example is boldly suggested ; but in a mono- 
chrome border, made up of a variety of living things, there 
is as little regard for scale as is seen in the decoration 
of the loggia in the Vatican. The stag is not much 
larger than the dog, and the fly might in size compete with 
the rabbit. Large animals could take refuge in the flowers. 
The Persian forms are less pretentious, but afford more 
pleasure. ‘The ornaments of the Rouen examples are so 
elaborate, only millionaires could afford to have them 
executed by hand. They at once suggest printed 
decoration, and are less effective than the simple attempts 
at Nevers. The lambrequins, lace, caryatids, &c., of 
Moustiers reveal that the artists perceived the necessity of 
suggesting brush-work, but they were unable to realise their 
theory. In the St. Cloud examples there is some 
resemblance to Eastern ornament, but the very perfection 
of the lining suggests a mechanical process. In Marseilles 


the fartists appeared to think that respect for scale was | 


unpardonable in a potter. Accordingly, monstrously large 
and absurdly small leaves are made to spring from the same 
stem. In many other parts there was no less indifference 
to the logic of form, but with all the vagaries that were 
allowed no genius appeared who could captivate the reason 
like the ancient designer of the willow-pattern plate. In 
the Strasburg school we see signs of another endeavour at 
consistency. M. Garnier tells us that the faience. was 
distinguished by elegance and capriciousness of the forms, 
which almost exclusively consisted of bouquets of flowers. 
At Niederwiller there was a similar affection for 
bouquets, while some pieces were grained to imitate a piece 
of wood, on which a piece of paper with a view was repre- 
sented as pinned. Publishers of Christmas cards, who 
appear to have exhausted themselves in absurdities, might 


gratify their clients if they copied some of the Niederwiller | 


After glancing over those diversions the examples 
The decoration may 
be as mechanical as in the French and German examples, 
but somehow it recalls handwork alone. The designer 
does not appear as wishing to suggest that he threw his 
ornament at random over the surface. 
no concealment of his purpose to fill a definite space as 
appropriately as he can. It is only when he employs land- 
scapes or buildings as motifs that he ceases to be rational. 


plates. 


The designers of Delft might consider themselves as having | Dt ie 
| with his phlegmatic, judicious punctuality, might have kept 


‘a charter from topsy-turveydom. Even when most ambitious 


there is something about their work which prohibits the | : } 
| sorrowful Notables met,” and the day of reckoning was 


critic from applying any rule to the ornament. ‘The sim- 
plicity of the colour and the almost universal success in 
securing effects are enough to condone many faults. If 
judged in detail the Delft decoration will often be con- 
sidered a failure, while, if judged as a whole, the result is 
satisfactory. 


The Italian makes | 


twenty-five years, which was afterwards extended. Another manu- 
factory of imitations of the pottery of the Brothers Leigh was founded 
in 1799 by Martin Dammann. The Douai products were of several 
sorts, among them being faiences resembling ivory in tone, the forms 
being derived mainly trom Leeds or Sevres. In the Douai potteries 


| were trained most of the workmen who were employed at Choisy-le-Roi, 


Creil, Forges, Montereau, &c, Among the faience of Namur some 
forms are found which were derived from those produced by the 
Leighs. 

It is said that GrorcE II., when he saw the onslaught 
of the Irish Bngade of the French Army at Fontenoy, 
cursed the laws which deprived him of such subjects, and 
his son might well use similar words when he heard of the 
success of the Lercus. Fortunately for England, there was 
compensation found for the activity of exiles who gave their 
aid to France. By decrees passed in 1740 and 1749 English 
pottery was rigorously prohibited in France. If Frenchmen 
insisted on having it, the pieces had to be forwarded by 
roundabout ways, which were costly, and, if accepted as 
coming from some other country, there was still a duty of 
about 30 per cent. on the value to be paid. After some 
years had passed it was perceived that France was not the 
gainer by all the efforts that were made to repel English 
trade. The financial condition of the kingdom was 
becoming desperate, and in order to stave off a catastrophe 
it was decided about 1783 to conclude a treaty of commerce 
with England. The negotiations on the French side were 
not sincere, and were delayed as long as possible ; but as 
soon as coming events began casting their shadows, in a 
sort of panic, the treaty was suddenly signed in 1786. The 
Comte DE VERGENNES, the head of the King’s Financial 
Council, was the chief mover in the transaction, 
and was compelled at last to submit. CARLYLE 
characteristically describes him as a “solid phlegmatic 
man sitting in dull matter of fact, like some dull 
punctual clerk (which he originally was), and admitting 
what could not be denied, let the remedy come whence it 
will.” M. GARNIER does not believe the commercial treaty 
of 1786 was much of a gain for his countrymen, 
for he says it has had a disastrous influence on French 
industries, and especially on the production of faience, 
which it brought to ruin. Yet the clauses appeared to be 
simple. It was agreed that there should be “une liberté 
réciproque” ; but what is most remarkable in the obnoxious 
document is that England agreed to pay a duty of .12 per 
cent. on the value of all porcelain, faience and pottery. 
Cottons and metals were also heavily mulcted. It is 
admitted that the French wine trade and the manufacturers 
of “articles du gotit” were able to congratulate themselves, 
but other trades were less successful, for England exported 
merchandise of double the value of the imports. Then 
clamours were heard outside the Government offices and 
palaces about the state of trade. French discontent was 


| ready to boil over, and it is easy to imagine that if the fuel 


In pottery there was always a mutual giving and taking | 


between countries. The processes which succeeded in 
England after many failures could not be monopolised. 
The influence of English potters on foreigners is, therefore, 
an interesting chapter in the history of the art. Among 
other places where it was exercised was Douai, and there 
it was the means of establishing an important industry, 
which M. GARNIER describes in these words :— 


The manufacture of Douai was founded in 1781 by two Englishmen, 
the Brothers Leigh, who were driven from their country by the penal 
laws enforced against the Catholics. In Staffordshire they were the 
directors of several important manufactories. On their arrival in Douai 
they were aided in their enterprise by Georges Bris, one of the prin- 
cipal men of business, who became their partner and advanced the 
money that was required. The concession of the ground that was 
needed for the potteries was given gratuitously by the Municipality. 
Afterwards, in order to extend the business, a company was formed 
among the wealthy inhabitants of Douai, and the term fixed was 


were not supplied by the English there would be calmness. 
The author of the treaty probably would have gained time, 
but as CARLYLE records, ‘‘Solid M. DE VERGENNES, who, 
down many things, died the very week before the 
not to be postponed. The victories which France after- 
wards gained on many battlefields did not bring much con- 
solation to her potters. In spite of the belief in. the 
supremacy of Frenchmen, English or German ware was 
preferred. It is only quite recently that French potters 
have really been able to compete on equal terms with the 
English, and at the present day the greater part of what is 
to be seen in the majority of the shops in Paris and the 
larger French towns is coarser, heavier and not so well 
ornamented as English goods. There is no doubt that in 
international exhibitions and the higher class of shops 
beautiful ware is to be fovnd, English manufacturers 
readily acknowledge the fact, and an able French potter or 
ornamentist is always more welcomed in Staffordshire than 
in his own country. M. GARNIER claims that it is especially 
in céramigue architecturale where the progress of his country- 
men is to be witnessed, and he believes that works by the 
Decks, BoULENGER, MULLER, La@pnitz and DELAHERCHE 


| were never surpassed. 


We hope we have said enough to suggest that M. 


| GARNIER’S “ Dictionnaire” is not only a manual for the 


guidance of amateurs, but for those who have a deeper 
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interest in pottery. We have almost confined ourselves 
to the pages relating to English work, but the book is no 
less serviceable in those parts which treat of other schools 
of pottery. 


THE CHURCH ORGAN, ARCHITECTURALLY 
AND ARCHAZOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


By ARTHUR’ :G. Hic, MA. ci.S.A. 


,) 


(Concluded from last week.) 


E must now call attention to the type of old organ pro- 
vided with wings or shutters turning upon hinges. These 
appendages, the prototype of the modern pianoforte lid, were 
used to fold over the pipesto protect them when the instrument 
was not being used, and also to hide the organ during penitential 
seasons, as Lent, when it is also customary to veil pictures 
and images. These doors are always painted and decorated, 
and have a sptendid effect when opened, thus reversing the 
outline of the case in similar manner to the wings of a 
triptych. At Sion the subjects are the mystic marriage of 
St. Catherine, and our Saviour and St. Mary Magdalene in the 
garden. Shuttered organs are rare in Northern Europe, though 
of more frequent occurrence in the South, in Italy and Spain. 
There are fine examples at Salamanca; Barcelona ; the New 
Church at Amsterdam; Dol, in Brittany ; Milan Cathedral, 
the Carignano Church in Genoa, San Sebastiano at Venice, 
and in the cathedral at Perpignan in the French Pyrenees. 
This last is a magnificent example of a Mediaeval organ of 
great size, and is of Spanish workmanship. The doors are 
wooden frames with canvas paintings, some 30 feet high, 
producing an effect of great dignity. Unfortunately the doors 
have recently been removed from the organ and placed against 
the wall of one of the side chapels as pictures. 

There is no doubt that many old organs of which I have 
made drawings originally possessed doors, but have now lost 
these adjuncts. 

The organ in the church of St. George at Nordlingen, in 
Bavaria, is in many ways highly interesting. It was built in 
the year 1466, by the celebrated Stephen Castendorfer, of 
Breslau, who was also a noted organist. The records of the 
town show that there were two paid organists at Nordlingen as 
far back as 1412, at which time an instrument was built for the 
church of the Barefcoted Friars. The organ still stands ina 
beautiful Gothic gallery erected in 1450. It is adorned with 
paintings representing our Saviour and certain saints. The 
doors are decorated with subjects illustrating the Nativity and 
Resurrection, executed in 1605 by Simon Metzler. The whole 
case is painted and gilt by an artist named Jesse Herlen. Very 
little of Castendorfer’s original organ remains, and the case as 
we now see it was remodelled about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, to which date much of its fine detail belongs. 

The very remarkable example from the church at Jutfaas, 
near Utrecht, next claims attention. This is wholly unlike any 
other old organ I have yet come across. It consists of an 
extremely beautiful spire-like composition of tabernacle work, 
and the design is obviously borrowed from contemporary work 
seen in altar-pieces, font covers and such like, and is, perhaps, 
of a form not much suited for adoption as an organ-case. The 
whole dates from about the year 1500, and is attached to a 
beautiful gallery with iron grilles and candle prickets. 

There are two imposing Medizeval organs at Zaragoza, in 
Spain ; one in the cathedral, and the other in the church of 
San Pablo. The former stands above the stalls on the south 
side of the covo. It was built as early as the year 1413, and 
has curious pyramidal crowns to its three towers and fine 
traceried shades above the pipes. There is also much costly 
tracery throughout the design.. You will notice that the 
trumpets project horizontally from the front of the case, a 
treatment seen in almost every organ in the Peninsula, and 
which produces a very majestic effect. Some of the later 
instruments perfectly bristle with rows of trumpets, placed in 
several tiers one above the other. This arrangement, also, 
is acoustically good, and protects the reed stops from dust. 

The organ in the church of San Pablo is somewhat similar 
to that in the cathedral, and dates from about 1420. I may 
mention that the horizontal trumpets are later insertions, reed 
stops being unknown in the earlier organs. 

The organ in the great cathedral at Barcelona is a Renais- 
sance work of 1546, and is an imposing structure with large 
painted doors. 

I think, however, that the organ in the cathedral of Tarra- 
gona, though late in architectural style, is, without doubt, the 
grandest piece of design in the matter of organ-cases to be 
found in Spain. It was built in 1563 by Canon Amigo of 
Tutosa, and stands above the stalls on the north side of the 
coro. The design is very classical and somewhat square, but 
the magnificence of its detail and the richness of its parts, 
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coupled with its great size, constitute an architectural -produc- 
tion of the noblest kind. Here the dignity afforded by its 
outspread doors is strikingly manifest. This case, as is usual 
in later examples, is of unpainted oak, and is now very dark 
with age. 

Another very pretty shuttered organ stands in the ancient 
church of San Filiu, at Gerona, in Catalufa, and which is a 
good type of Spanish of the sixteenth century, and worthy of 
adoption for modern purposes. 

{n the Marienkirche at Dortmund, on the Rhine, is a fine 
Gothic organ of the fifteenth century, standing in a beautiful 
wooden.-gallery, with a tribune and cz/-de-lampe. The cresting 
is similar in design to that seen in the grand organ at Stras- 
burg Cathedral, and is characteristically German. The’ case 
has three semicircular towers of pipes—the only Gothic 
example of this treatment that I know of. 

We have here a drawing of the Strasburg organ, which is a 
remarkable work of the year 1497, and illustrates in a powerful 
manner the true principles which guided the design of such 
objects inthe Middle Ages. The gallery is a beautiful feature, 
and the whole composition was well utilised by Sir Gilbert 
Scott in the Ely Cathedral organ. The doors which formerly 
belonged to the Strasburg organ have long since disappeared, 
and the tradition of such lateral expansion is maintained by 
the projecting pieces of carving at the sides, with excellent 
result. 

In Amiens Cathedral still stands an organ, the case of 
which is, apparently, the oldest in France. It was erected in 
1429, and remodelled as it now appears in 1550. The flat 
front attests its early date. 

There are also fine Gothic organs at Hombleux, near 
Amiens, and at La Forté Bernard, in the Sarthe. The latter 
instrument is a transition from the Gothic to the Renaissance, 
and is a charming work of that period, the gallery dating from 
1501 and the duet from 1536, the latter the work of Pierre 
Bert, organ-builder of Le Mans. 

There is a remarkable work of the time of Francois I. at 
a village near Paris. It was originally painted and gilded all 
over, in a very beautiful manner, and has embossed and gilded 
pipes. It is one of the earliest examples of Renaissance 
woodwork in France, and dates from 1508. 

The chasing or embossing of the front pipes is a fine feature 
not commonly seen, but it was not unusual with the English 
builders of the Restoration, and examples still remain at 
Tewkesbury Abbey and Stanford Church, Northants, of which 
there are here drawings. 

In this somewhat discursive paper I have as yet omitted to 
mention the fine organ in the church of St. Anne at Augsburg, 
built in 1502, the doors of which are painted by Holbein and 
Hans Burgmair, at’ the expense of the great merchant family 
of Fugger. 


It should be borne in mind by modern architects that it was" 


the almost invariable rule among Medieval architects and 
artists to paint and decorate in gold and colour the entire sur- 
face of such objects as organ-cases, screens, rood-lofts, altar- 
pieces, &c., whether made of common or costly wood or even 
of stone. For this reason a well-designed organ-case of deal, 
painted and gilt, is as fine a thing as any church need possess, 
though, unfortunately, but very few modern architects are com- 
petent to carry out work of this kind. 

Conspicuous among the drawings here to-night is that of 
the organ at Bois-le-Duc, in Holland. This glorious piece of 
work is certainly the finest in Europe of its style, and you may 
judge of its great size and magnificence when you are told that 
this instrument, with its gallery, would barely find height 
enough if erected at the west end of Westminster Abbey, our 
loftiest English church. The case is about 100 feet high, and 
was erected in 1602, and our largest church organ is, in 
appearance at any rate, a pigmy beside this continental giant. 

The main outlines are quite Gothic, while the detail is 
Classic, very freely and sumptuously treated. Both the main 
organ and the choir organ possess embossed pipes. 

The modern craze for so called “restoration” nearly 
caused the demolition of this noble organ, because it was not 
“Gothic,” and so did not agree with the ridiculous notions 
regarding uniformity of style; but the townspeople rose in 
arms against such vandalism, though they were too late to 
save the magnificent marble rood-loft, which has now found its 
way into South Kensington Museum. 

Through the kindness of Herr Hezeumanns, the architect, 
I have had tracings given me of the original drawings of this 
case now preserved in the cathedral library. 

Flemish and North German Renaissance is usually very 
fine in the matter of woodwork, and we are able to put on the 
screen a representation of the organ in the great church of St. 
John at Liineburg, near Bremen. This is a chaste and dignified 
specimen of sixteenth-century work, very Gothic in feeling 
and delicate in detail. It is in many ways a fine composition. 
The large side towers are, of course, later additions, necessitated 
by the extension of the pedal organ. There is no doubt that 
the great Sebastian Bach has many times played upon this 
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organ when he was attached, as a youth, to the St. Michael’s 
School in this town, and became known to Bohm, the organist 
of St. John’s. 

Even much later examples of organ-cases than these selected 
specimens which you have seen are often grand and most 
imposing works, as, for instance, that in the so-called New 
Church at Amsterdam, built in 1673, and of which we here have 
a drawing. Though so far on from Gothic times, yet the out- 
lines remain excellent in every way. 

There is a splendid organ of about the same date in the 
Jacobikirche at Stralsund, in Pomerania, which is an altogether 
exceptional production, and which fills the entire west end of 
this vast brick church. 

Before turning to English organs, we will call attention to 
three Italian specimens of high interest. The first is that in 
the church of San Petronio at Bologna, and is, I believe, the 
finest if not the only remaining Gothic organ-case in Italy. It 
was built in 1470 by Maestro Lorenzo di Giacomo da Prato, 
‘and I am inclined to think that Flemish workmen must have 
been responsible for the lovely traceries of the pipe shades, 
which have a character that is but slightly Italian, though the 
general arrangement of the pipes is so, and the shields of arms 
are of Italian shape. This organ has been coloured and gilt 
throughout, and is a most beautiful piece of work in all 
vespects, and one well worthy of the attention of modern 
-copyists. 

I am able, also, to show you a purely classical organ from 
the chapel in the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, a fine work of the 
celebrated Baldassare Peruzzi, about the year 1500. This 
instrument is likewise painted and gilt throughout, and there 
are several other refined works of Peruzzi, of similar class, in 
the Duomo and the Ospedale della Scala. 

The last Italian example is that from the church of St. 
Maria di Carignano at Genoa. It was built in 1657 by 
Hermann, a Flemish Jesuit, who had the assistance of 
Italian artists for the carvings, paintings and gilding. Her- 
mann probably designed the main case, which is rather 
northern in shape, while Italian details are sufficiently pro- 
nounced. The painted doors are highly picturesque, and are 
always shut when the organ is not being played. The weight 
of these appendages is skilfully borne by iron swivels and 
chains. 

I must conclude this paper by reference to a few English 
organs which deserve more than slight attention. These are 
all comparatively late in date, but nevertheless of high artistic 
value. 

The first I am able to exhibit is that now in Tewkesbury 
Abbey Church. This fine instrument was built in 1637 by 
Harris, the grandfather of Renatus Harris, for Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in the chapel of which it stood for a short 
time. During the Civil Wars it was, curiously enough, removed 
by Oliver Cromwell to Hampton Court, where, it appears, he 
used it for his own gratification. In 1660 it was restored to the 
college, where it remained in use till 1737, when it was sold 
to Tewkesbury Abbey. It is a most interesting and valuable 
Specimen of Carolean architecture, and the richly-embossed 

| pipes should specially be noticed. 

The next example is the work of the same builder, the elder 
Harris, and now stands in a dilapidated state in the west 
gallery of Stanford Church, near Rugby. It is a charmingly 
designed organ with highly-enriched and embossed pipes. The 
ase is of deal, and has been painted and gilded all over. 

The last English specimen is from Finedon Church, near 
Wellingborough, in Northamptonshire. The organ was the 
work of Gerard Smith, and was built in 1717. This case is of 
a fairly common type, and there are some almost as good in 
the City churches, but this is, perhaps, the best of its date. 

It does not require much examination to see that the ordi- 
Nary modern organ-case will not bear any comparison whatever 
with even the least costly of those of which we have been talk- 
ing. I have already shown how complete was the destruction 
of the Medieval instruments here during the Rebellion, and 
how very few organs of any respectable age remain to us. But 
at the same time the process known as “restoration,” which is 
‘a most laudable thing if carried out in a thoroughly conserva- 
tive spirit, has done so much damage to old organs and their 
Cases, that we have positively destroyed during the last forty 
years many which were erected at the momentous and interesting 
epoch of the Restoration of the Monarchy in England following 
the death of Cromwell. Nearly all our cathedrals possessed 
before the “ Gothic revival” old organs of some kind or other, 
and many were enclosed in really splendid cases. These have 
been ruthlessly swept away one after the other and been re- 
Placed by sometimes better organs and always infinitely worse 
cases. Durham, Hereford, Worcester, Chichester, Peterborough 
and many others have gone for ever; destroyed in deference 
‘to the fallacy of architectural uniformity which has proved such 
a bane to the art of past ages. On the Continent things have 
been quite as bad, for the reaction has set in here in England, 
| while such is unfortunately not the case abroad, though signs 
of its advent are not wanting. And these remarks do not 


apply, of course, only to organs, but to every kind of work of 
past artists. 

There still remain, however, some fine old organ-cases in 
the colleges at Cambridge and Oxford, in the churches of the 
City of London and several others in country churches. 

The King’s College organ at Cambridge has a grand case, 
dating from as early a period as 1606, which was built by 
Dallam, a famous artist of that period. The college accounts 
give a very interesting list of the charges incurred for building 
the organ, and erecting and decorating the case, the chased 
pipes of which were destroyed by Avery in 1804. Another fine 
case is that in Exeter Cathedral, the work of John Loosemore 
in 1665. 

Let me conclude with expressing a hope that any of you 
who may have to work on an old church which contains an 
ancient organ, even if not so old as some of these just men- 
tioned, will be careful of its venerable features, and not, to 
satisfy the desire for modernisation, destroy the ancient case or 
front pipes. You can with ease obtain a grand new organ— 
certainly superior to any old one in tone and mechanical 
appliances—but you cannot replace the ancient and destroyed 
case, for a copy even, however exact, is but a modern reproduc- 
tion, devoid of the charm and value which antiquity alone can 
give. 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


Te the third lecture of a series by Mr. Wm. J. Anderson on 

the architecture of the Italian Renaissance, delivered under 
the auspices of the Glasgow School of Art, the division treated 
of was “ The origin and progress of the Renaissance with special 
reference to Florentine work.” The lecturer attempted to de- 
fend the earlier Renaissance from the charge of being wholly 
an imitative style, pointing out that emulation rather than 
imitation was its ruling principle and that it was a true reflec- 
tion of the temper of the times. The theory that with the 
Gothic style architecture as a living art died, which had been 
popularised by Ruskin, Fergusson, and reiterated by Mr. Wm. 
Morris, was rebutted. It was shown that the Italians, though 
they went back to Rome for their principles and details, built 
up a new style as different as the best examples from Roman 
as Roman itself was from Greek. There isno greater contrast 
between the Greek Parthenon and the Colosseum, than there is 
between the Colosseum and the Palazzo Strozzi. The lecturer 
alluded to the goldsmith-sculptors’ shops of the time, from 
which so many of the architects were drawn, believing that in 
the variety of their training there was part of the explanation of 
their great versatility. Then, as now, however, the technical 
part of their education was derived from the study of the best 
models in Rome, and, as their palaces attest, of the ancient 
Etruscan buildings. The rest of the lecture was devoted to an 
analysis of the early Florentine style, with upwards of forty 
illustrative examples by lantern, 

In his fourth lecture Mr. Anderson treated of “ The Early 
Renaissance out sof Florence.” Beyond the immediate 
influence of Florence the district of Milan, the lecturer said, 
was the first to transplant the Renaissance which had blossomed 
in the flower of cities. Venice, at that time in the height of its 
prosperity, drew her architects and her architectural forms 
through Milan, and not directly from Florence, for various 
reasons, which were explained at some length. The history of 
Venice was of unique character. The enthusiasms of ancient 
history were lost upon it. Instead of the shadow they had the 
substance, and possibly imagined that in their greatness they 
had rivalled Rome. Thus the element of sympathy was 
wanting, and it is possible that this may account for the 
indifference with which the new style was welcomed, and for the 
retention of Gothic and Byzantine forms to a marked degree. 


TESSERA. 
Architectural Recipes. 


RDINARY rules have, no doubt, their serviceableness, but 

it is rather of a negative sort : the observance of them will 
prevent faults, but will not insure positive beauties or other 
merits than those which partake of mere routine, and are 
therefore equally at every one’s command—of the novice as 
well as of the master. Rules are indispensable, since they 
constitute the very grammar of the art ; but from its grammar 
to its poetry the distance is prodigious—at least, so great that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred never advance beyond the former 
so as to reach the latter. What is done by mere rules and 
routine can be accomplished by one man just as well as 
another. It is the something more—the undefinable and 
individual on so che, which lying beyond the reach of rules 
is not to be overtaken and caught by them. As far as this 
finer quality of art can be studied and Jearnt at all, it is what 
every one must study for himself; for it is not to be learnt 
from general precepts and rules, but from a careful and diligent 
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examination of examples marked by such felicitous quality. 
Rules teach much, but they do not teach all. Yet, instead of 
being frankly acknowledged, this is a truth which is thrust 
aside and kept out of sight ; whereas it is one that ought to be 
strongly impressed upon every student. Rules and the 
observance cf precedent will suffice for mere mechanical 
copying, but if architecture need not, or cannot now advance 
beyond that, it ought to forfeit all pretension to the character 
and title of fine art. And why should it or its followers for it 
be ambitious of such title, if it cannot support it by acting up 
to it? If we are content with it as a mechanical art, wherefore 
not confess as much by calling it so, instead of claiming for it 
an empty title, which only reminds us of what it no longer is? 
As a fine art, all its privileges seem to be gone; therefore, they 
and its power being gone, it would lose nothing by being 
deprived of its nominal rank. This will, no doubt, be con- 
sidered very harsh and unwelcome advice. Well, then, if its 
rank must not be given up, let us endeavour to render it 
worthy of such rank and to reinstate it in its quality of fine 
art, endowed with all those prerogatives and privileges of 
which it has been despoiled and stripped, and forced to subsist 
upon the remnants of its former treasures. 


Harvey Lonsdale Elmes. 


The designer of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, was born in 
1813 in London, and was the son of James Elmes, the surveyor 
of the Port of London. The natural abilities he early showed 
were fostered by association with the many men of genius with 
whom his father was intimate, or in connection. Young Elmes’s 
talents were decidedly of an artistic tendency, but chiefly 
directed towards architecture and music, and he showed a 
peculiar delicacy of mind, stimulated perhaps by delicacy of 
physical organisation. His zeal was ardent and his powers of 
application great, while his love of fame gave him the stimulus 
for great exertion. With such qualifications young Elmes began 
under his father’s care his architectural studies, which he after- 
wards pursued under Mr. Elger, of Bedford, and Mr. Good- 
ridge, of Bath. He was likewise employed by Mr. John Elger, 
a builder in London, until he acquired the charge of works of 
his own. In 1836 or 1837, when Mr. Elmes was in his twenty- 
fourth year, the Liverpool Committee advertised for designs for 
St. George’s Hall, which was then intended to be a separate 
building. Elmes went to B. R. Haydon, one of the earliest 
friends of his youth, to ask his advice whether he should com- 
pete, as Haydon knew many persons at Liverpool, having re- 
ceived commissions for pictures from the Blind School and 
other institutions. ‘“ By all means, my dear boy,” said Haydon. 
“Send in a design, and mind, let it combine grandeur with 
simplicity. None of your broken-up and frittered abortions, 
but something grand.” Following this exhortation Elmes set 
to work, and when he had made his first sketch, took it to a 
friend’s house, where a trifling incident gave him the augury of 
success, for a little boy looking at the drawing very gravely, 
threw it down, saying emphatically, “Very good, very good 
indeed ; it’s worth 500/.” When the design was sent in, it was 
successful against eighty-five competitors, and Elmes received 
the premium of 500/. Afterwards he carried off in other com- 
petitions the premiums for the Assize Courts at Liverpool, and 
for the Collegiate Institution there. He was likewise the winner 
in a competition for the Assize Courts and St. George’s Hall 
combined. These victories gave Elmes the prestige of a repu- 
tation which his own attainments were calculated to support. 
He devoted himself zealously to carry out in detail the 


several designs on which he was engaged, and his professional | 


business greatly increased. He obtained the prize for the 
County Lunatic Asylum at West Derby, in Lancashire, and was 
employed in erecting mansions for the Mayor of Liverpool and 
others. These labours overcame his weak frame. In the 


of consumption that change of climate became necessary. 
wished to go to Italy to study the monuments of art in that 


country, but his health was so much shaken that Dr. Chambers | 


urged him to depart immediately to the West Indies, and travel 
from island to island. Before he left he made arrangements 
with Professor Cockerell to superintend the architectural detail 
of St. George’s Hall, for which he had finished the whole of the 
plans. Accompanied by his wife Elmes set out on that journey 
from which he was never to return, for he died at Spanish 
Town, Jamaica, on November 26, 1847, leaving one child. 
When Prince Albert visited Liverpool, he was so delighted 
with St. George’s Hall that he sent a gold medal to Elmes. 


The Sistine ‘‘Last Judgment.” 


Plato averred that the faculty of painters is such as not to 
know any end in painting, but to find always something to 
change or to add, and that it is altogether impossible that 
beauty and similitude should be so exhausted as to admit of no 
further additions. The progression of art was the result of an 
increase of practical appliances, for its principles, we know, are 
few and simple. Nowhere is this spirit of progression better 
exemplified than in one of the most celebrated performances in 
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the whole range of painting. How close is the connection and — 
how gradual the progress from the dawn of the idea to its fullest 
accomplishment in the mightiest work of Michel Angelo, 7Ze | 
Last Judgment? There is no better exemplification of some of 
the conditions of this progress than may be found associated | 
together in the cathedral at Orvieto. On its facade there isa | 
very early revelation of the idea in that series of bas-reliefs, by | 
Pisano, illustrating the history of man from the Creation to the | 
Last Judgment. In its interior the same subject, by Luca | 
Signorelli, reflects that spirit of demoniacal mysticism which | 
the bas-reliefs on its exterior by Pisano inspire. His art, | 
improved by the knowledge of anatomy and perspective, aided 
Signorelli to represent varieties of action no less than violent | 
foreshortening, and here it is that we become sensible of the | 
source whence the fresco of the Sistine had its more immediate | 
derivation. It is in no degree a detraction of the mastery of the 
mighty Florentine to assert that he caught the terrible inspira- | 
tions of his Last Judgment from Pisano, his Dantesque spirit 
of grandeur from Orcagna in the Campo Santo or the Strozzn 
Chapel, and that the language of his art-revelation partook more 
of the impassioned masculine energy of Signorelli than of his | 
master Ghirlandajo. An impatient and daring mind such as 
controlled Michel Angelo must have found it difficult to remain 
passive within the bounds of the quiescent forms of his 
instructor, rendered, though they were, with decision and | 
vigour. Coincidences more remarkable are discernible in 
individual passages or groups. Every available means was | 
sought for the amplification and enrichment of the picture. 
Revelation and prophecy furnished elements towards its com= 
position. Even Pagan mythology was enlisted to contribute to 
the greatest art-creation the world has yet seen. Giotto in the | 
Arena at Padua, Spinello in his Fallen Angels in the church of - 
St. Angelo at Arezzo, another fresco at St. Petronio in Bologna, | 
besides others diffused through Italy, also yielded their in- 
fluence. Thus, from the humble suggestion of two small bas- | 
reliefs on the front of Orvieto Cathedral, we are able to trace | 
the origin and growth of one of the mightiest conceptions in the - 
history of art. 


Subject in Painting. 


All the objects of fact or of imagination which the painter | 
can be called on to represent must come under a classification | 
which has three heads, and by their place in which the amount | 
of imitation and the degree of particular must be determined. | 
They must be generic, specific, or exceptional. The specific, : 
while it will always have much that is common to its genus, | 
will have something that is especially its own, and differing | 
from other examples of its kind. The exceptional implies 
some departure from the rule that generally pervades evem 
specific difference. Ifthe student at the commencement of a | 
work would ask himself, “ What constitutes the predominant | 
characteristics of the object which I am about to represent? | 
and how are these to be rendered?” and at the conclusion of | 
his labour would inquire, “Have I complied with these condi- | 
tions?” he would arrive with more certainty at the true art- ) 
rendering of the essential and specific property of his objects, | 
as contradistinguished from their accidents or deviations from | 
natural law. The difficulty is in determining precisely that | 
which is necessary and that which only is necessary. In the | 
anxiety not to render too much, there is, of course, the danger | 
that the exposition may be inefficient. A fitting copiousness of | 
diction and fluency of style are no more to be rejected by the 
painter than dispensed with by those who most ably wield the 
pen. Thus, observes Aristotle in his “ Poetics,” “ Sophocles | 
said that he described men such as they ought to be, but | 
Euripides such as they were.” ‘If, however,” he continues, | 
“it should be objected that the poet neither represents such 
things as they are, nor such as they ought to be, he may say 


| : PE 
early part of the summer of 1847 Elmes showed such symptoms | that he represents them conformably to the general opi aa 


He | 


for instance, in things pertaining to the gods.” The student, | 
then, who has arrived at the power of representing visible | 
things with taste and judgment is in possession of the prin- 
ciples which apply to the rendering of those more poetical 
creations which borrow their exceptional attributes from the | 
imagination, for the imagination can invest visibly its creations. 
only with the intelligible forms which the world of visible. 
objects supplies. 


Brindley and Canal Construction. 


In 1716, Brindley, who may be justly called the father of | 
inland canal navigation in England, was born. He commenced 
his career as a millwright and was withdrawn from that occupa- | 
tion by the Duke of Bridgewater in 1758, for the purpose of 
executing his great canal. Pound locks had been introduced | 
long before on river navigations and on the Exeter and Top-. 
sham Canal, which was commenced in 1581 and terminated | 
about 1695 ; they were also used on the Sankey Canal in 1755 
for the purpose of rendering Sankey Brook navigable, which | 
was effected by making an almost entirely new channel. | 
Brindley subsequently executed with great success the Trent | 
and Mersey or Grand Trunk, the Leeds and Liverpool, the | 
Birmingham, the Forth and Clyde canals, in conjunction with 


_ command respect and decency ; but here is an instance of one 


_ the river. 
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Smeaton and several others, with all the necessary works be- 
Jonging to them, which will ever remain as lasting monuments 
of his skill and genius in this valuable department of civil engi- 
meering. At an early period of the reign of George III. the 
importance of canal navigation became universally acknow- 
fledged, as one of the greatest means then known of facilitating 
the transport and reducing the cost of the necessaries and 
luxuries of life and thus contributing to the wealth and pros- 
perity of every part of the kingdom ; those prejudices and 
obstacles by which, at the outset, every great improvement is 
surrounded, gradually began to give way, canals became popular 
and superseded river navigation so much as to call forth the 
celebrated answer of Brindley to the question, ‘‘ What is the 
use of rivers ?”—‘ To supply canals.” Engineers who had dis- 
played such abilities in planning and executing works of the 
nature above described, began to acquire that importance as a 
profession which was soon after destined to work such a bene- 
ficial change, nay, almost a revolution in society, and accelerate 
so greatly the civilisation cf mankind. Among examples of | 
canal construction the following may be mentioned :—The 
Forth and Clyde Canal by Smeaton (1768), length 24 miles, 
depth 8 feet, locks 19 feet by 75 feet, top-width of canal 66 feet ; 
the Ellesmere by Jessop and Telford, with its magnificent 
aqueduct across the Dee near Llangollen, consisting of 19 arches 
4o feet span, the centre being 126 feet above the Dee, with a | 
total length of 1,020 feet and a width of 12 feet, the piers of | 
stone and the arches and aqueduct of cast-iron ; the Caledonian | 
Canal by Jessop and Telford, 22 miles long, depth 16 feet, 
locks 40 feet wide by 172 feet long, 8 feet rise, top-width of 
canal 110 feet ; locks intended for a depth of 20 feet ; com- 
menced in 1803, opened October, 1820; the first and last of 
which, together with the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, may 
be cited as the first upon which sea-borne vessels could navi- 
gate, and thus extend the benefits of ship navigation into the 
interior of the country, without the delay and expense of tran- 
shipment of cargoes until arriving at the warehouses whence 
they are to be distributed. The Grand Junction (Jessop and 
Whitworth), Lancaster and Kennet and Avon (Rennie). On 
the Lancaster navigation the canal is carried across the Lune 
by a stone viaduct of 5 semicircular arches, 75 feet span each ; 
the total length of viaduct is 600 feet and height 55 feet above 
The Aire and Calder, the Union, the Shrewsbury, 
New Birmingham and Liverpool, Carlisle, the Grand and 
Royal Canals, Ireland, amongst many others may be quoted 
as examples of artificial canals for vessels, so as to enable them 
to continue their navigation inland from large rivers and 
estuaries. 


Da Vinci's “‘ Last Supper.” 


The history of this picture isin itself a perfect romance in 
art. Every preparation was made to insure an easy and 
flonourable existence for it, and yet every ill that pictures are 
heir to has befallen it, and what remains to us, grand and in- 
structive as it may be, can at best be received as a patched and 
painted 7+z/acimento of the original work. We often notice in 
Italy that in the hope of preserving the walls of houses from 
pollution the inmates paint a rude cross or other holy symbol to 


of the most interesting works of art, devoted to the representa- 
tion of one of the most memorable events in our Saviour’s life, | 
painted for a building devoted to holy purposes, yet ill-used and 
neglected by those who should have been its first guardians. 
It is idle to,abuse soldiers for want of sentiment in a matter to | 
which men devoted to sentimental religious seclusion paid no 
attention. Were it even true thatthe soldiers practised target 


firing at Judas’s head, the crime was venial in comparison with 
the iniquities of the monks themselves, who cut a doorway | 
through our Saviour’s limbs. The place itself was always ill- 
used and neglected ; it was never wanted long for the same | 
purpose, its uses alternating between peace and war. It was | 
Originally a barrack under Sforza I., then it became a residence | 
for friars, till in 1464 the first stone was laid for a church which 
took thirty years to build. Then (1493) L. da Vinci began his | 
picture and spent sixteen years upon it. After that Francis I. | 
wanted to carry the wall bodily to Paris; who can say on 
reading its ultimate history that it was fortunate the art of 
removing frescoes from walls had nct then been discovered to 
enable such a man as Francis to carry off this treasure from the 
monks? Having cut a doorway through the picture that they 
might serve their soup hotter, they whitewashed it afterwards 
to make the room lighter. Pictures must have gone dreadfully 
Out of fashion in Italy about this time, and soon after the 
‘convent returned to its former uses and once more became a 
barrack, and so remained for years. Lady Morgan “gets up” 
a good picture of the cloisters when she saw them. “In one 
place an artillery waggon was wheeled against a broken shrine ; 
mM another a group of soldiers laughed and sang as they 
smoked their pipes, seated on a prostrate crucifix ; a tattered 
shirt hung to dry upon the flayed back of St. Bartholomew, and 
a musket leaning on the shoulder of a virgin gave her the 
air of a sentinel on his post. Ina word, the gens-d’armerie of 


His Imperial Majesty of Austria were placed here in quarters’ 
Let us hope its value can never again be forgotten, for such as 
it is, “we ne’er shall look upon its like again.” 


The Destruction of the Parthenon. 


The Parthenon subsisted many centuries almost uninjured ; 
the Christians converted it into a church, and when the Turks 
became masters of Athens, either from indifference or forgetful- 
ness, they left it untouched, except that some of the inhabitants 
occasionally carried away a.piece of marble to make lime. 
Spon and Wheeler during their stay in Attica had the plea- 
sure of seeing it entire in 1676. Not long after Athens was 
besieged by the proveditor, Morosini, who was subsequently 
Doge, and Field-Marshal Count de Koenigsmarck, a Swede, 
who commanded the Venetians, then at war with Turkey. The 
Turks had converted the Parthenon into a powder-magazine, 
which was fired by a bomb on September 28, 1687, and the 
broken pavement still shows where the destructive missile fell. 
The explosion cut the temple into two parts, as it were; the 
whole eastern side of the cella, five columns of the portico, all 
the internal constructions of the cella, eight columns of the 
northern row of the peristyle, six of the southern, and all the 
sculptures belonging to these several parts of the edifice were 
either shattered to atoms or thrown down. ‘The eastern pedi- 
ment, too, must have suffered considerably in its sculptures, 
though its architecture was not injured; but to judge from the 
state of the ruins it would appear that it had been seriously 
damaged previous to the event of 1687, probably at the time 
when it was converted into a Greek church. Morosini’s desire 
to enrich his country with the spoils of this superb structure 
contributed still more to its ruin. He determined on removing 
the statue of (/zmerva, with her car and horses, from the pedi- 
ment, but owing to some awkwardness or inattention on the 
part of the workmen, these che/s-d’w@uvres were thrown down 
and broken into a thousand pieces. 


Polychromy in the East. 


Every one is familiar with the passage in Ezekiel describing 
the men of Assyria painted on the walls with vermilion ; and 
the general impression derived from the Books of Esther, 
Daniel, &c., is such as would certainly lead us to believe that 
the palaces of Assyria were brilliantly coloured. The same is 


| asserted by Herodotus, Diodorus, Josephus, and indeed all the 


Greek and Roman historians who speak on the subject. The 
seven coloured walls of Ecbatana were a more daring piece of 
polychromatic decoration than has since been attempted, and 
the fact that this was no fable has been most singularly con- 
firmed by a discovery of Sir Henry Rawlinson. He found that 
the Birs Nimroud was a seven-storeyed temple, each storey of 
which was coloured with one of the symbolical colours of the 
planets ; one, for instance, was gold or gilt, one a fiery red, a 
third blue, and so on. A people who could thus colour a 
building 150 feet high and 300 feet square were not likely to 
be alarmed at trifles in the way of coloured decorations. The 
great and indisputable fact, however, is that almost all the 
slabs when first discovered were more or less coloured, and 
many of those in the British Museum, and nearly all those in 
the Louvre, do still retain traces of this colouring, even after 
all the scrubbings and cleanings they have undergone ; not, 
perhaps, sufficient to enable us to restore every detail, but 
quite sufficient to prove that they were all originally painted. 
There were, however, no slabs in Babylonia, and half, at least, 
of the rooms in the palaces of Assyria were only plastered— 


| and even those which were revéted with slabs in the lower part 


had plastered walls above; and these too were certainly 
painted. The coloured plates of Layard’s two folio works, 
those published by Botta, and the specimens brought home by 


| these two gentlemen, show how this plaster was painted, and 


prove incontestably that the general style of Assyrian decora- 
tion was painted plaster. Is it improbable that the Assyrians 
should do what we know was the universal practice of the 
contemporary Egyptians? The great difference between the 
two styles was that, the Egyptians carving in intaglio, used a 
light ground—the Assyrians, employing rilievo, used a dark 
ground to give effect to their sculptures. As the character of 


| the sculpture was singularly bold and vigorous, not to say 


coarse and barbarous, delicate patterns and subdued colouring 
were certainly out of place. The men who used the chisel so 
vigorously handled the paint-brush in as daring a manner, and 
produced a style to which the modern laws of criticism seem 
to be wholly inapplicable. If the question of colour should 
still remain an open one with the artists of the West, it is one 
which has long age been decided in the East—as the 
gorgeously coloured mosques and buildings of Ispahan, 
Teheran and Tabreez can testify. Even at Agra and Delhi, 
ask any of the natives which of the ruined buildings of his 
ancestors he most admires, and he will turn to the “ Cheena 
Mesjid” or “‘ Cheen ka Rozah,” meaning thereby those revéted 
with glazed tiles of the most startling brilliancy, and he will 
tell you these are by far the most beautiful; and in that 
climate it would be hard to say that he does not judge rightly, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


To discriminate between the bzautiful and the useful is 
supposed.to be a rather difficult philosophical operation, for 
according to one school everything that is beautiful has 
some sort of use, and where is the utilitarian who believes 
that railway bridges and stations are without beauty? In 
the Potteries the subject has been a source of trouble for at 
least thirty years, and the Stipendiary was a few days ago 
compelled to deal with it in a decisive way. Why that 
gentleman was troubled with it is easily explained. The 
Factory and Workshops Act of 1878 has prohibited the 
employment of girls under sixteen in any place where bricks 
-and tiles are made which are not ornamental. A class of 
tiles is, however, made which it has been difficult to class. 
-At Tunstall, where the case arose, they are called quarries. 
Each is a:‘square of 6 inches. ‘They are not glazed.’ The 
factory inspector argued that by ornamental tiles the Act 
meant encaustic, china, or majolica tiles, or tiles for hearths 
and walls which are stove-dried and fired like earthenware 
or porcelain. The tile-makers, on the contrary, maintained 
that the words related to the appearance of tiles, and the 
manager stated that when the Act was passed, the then 
Home Secretary informed him that the provisions applied 
to brickfields and tileworks, and in Tunstall no effort had 
been made to apply the Act to the production of quarries. 
The Stipendiary, after inspecting the workshops, came to 
the conclusion that an ornamental tile was a tile that went 
through some process in its composition and manufacture, 
such as glazing, enamelling, painting or inlaying, the object 
of which was to render it an article of commerce of a dis- 
tinctively decorative character. As the quarries did not 
correspond with the definition, the Act was said to be con- 
troverted, and a nominal fine wasimposed. The magistrate 
may be right, but when we find the manager stating that the 
little squares demand ten times as much working as ordinary 
tiles, the question is, What end does the extra work subserve ? 
The Stipendiary’s’ notion of ornament may correspond with 
Mr. Frxcusson’s notion of architecture, that is, some- 
thing which can be applied as a coating or stuck on in some 
way. Everybody who has any sense laughs at the Fergus- 
sonian theory as an absurdity, and, with all respect for the 
Potteries Stipendiary, we must demur to his defining orna- 
mentation as a supplemental process. We have seen plain 
tiles which are ornamental. If the material can be made 
very fine and even, and if the colour be pleasing (both 
effects incurring extra expenditure) such tiles can be used 
in some places instead of the so-called ornamental tiles, or 
they may serve elsewhere to give effects of contrast with the 
latter. It is well to have girls under sixteen protected, but to 
attain that end is it necessary to set up a false theory 
of art? 


THE Spalding Club rendered good service to Scotland 
by printing and circulating books relating to the country 
which were not likely to be taken up by “the trade.” Some 
seven years since a New Spalding Club was set up fora 
similar purpose, and, in spite of the change in the spirit of 
the age, which makes history undervalued, has accom- 
plished much with limited means. The latest report of the 
Council states that two volumes had been distributed to 
members, viz. “The Annals of Banff” and ‘‘ Officers and 
Graduates of University and King’s College, Aberdeen, 
1495-1860.” There had also been circulated a ‘“‘ Handlist 
of the Bibliography of the Shires of Aberdeen, Banff and 


Kincardine.” Another work, to form part of the issue for 
1893, was ‘The Records of Aboyne,” edited by the 
Marquis of Huntry. It had been found imprac- 


ticable to include in the financial year 1893 ‘“‘ Boece’s 
Lives of the Bishops of Aberdeen.” It will appear 
in 1894, with the “ Historical and Other Papers Connected 
with the Jacobite Period.” It was expected that the second 
volume of the ‘‘Musa Latina Aberdonensis” would be 
ready for issue by the early months of 1895. A satisfactory 
advance was reported by Dr. WaLiER GREGOR in connec- 
tion with his promised volume on “ Folk-Lore”; and by 
Mr. JAMEs MacponaLp in connection with his on “ Place 
Names.” Professor Tra1t hoped to have the “David 
Skene Papers” in readiness for publication at no distant 
date; and the Rev. Mr. ForsEes LEITH continued to 


accumulate material illustrative of the diary of the Scots j 


College at Douai. Selections from the presbytery records of 
Alford, and ‘from the synod records of Moray are preparing, 
There are now five hundred members belonging to the 
club, and although the annual income for the year was only 
5554, it covered the expenditure with the exception of a 
few pounds. ‘This shows what can be done when there are 
no selfish considerations inspiring the work of a society, or 
lavish expenses for the sake of display. In its economy, as 
in other qualities, the New Spalding Society is a model that 
is worthy of imitation. 


Amonc the annuals ‘The Year’s Art” (VIRTUE & Co,, 
Limited) claims attention for its utility. The information 
is exact and comprehensive. The volume has met a neces- 
sity, and the wonder is how the business of art could have 
been carried out without help of the sort. |‘ HazeEr’s 
Annual” is another volume which may be considered as 
indispensable by all who care to be up to date in their 
knowledge, and it might well be termed a companion to the 
newspaper. While most subjects are treated as a whole, a 
great many biographies are introduced. So far as we have 
explored the pages, not one of an architect was to be found 
among them. The omission is more remarkable, as the 
men and women whose lives are narrated are not all pre- 
eminent for genius or usefulness. In its way, the half 
yearly volume of ‘‘ The Studio” may also claim to exemplify 
modernity, and the arts appear on an equal footing in the 
pages. The illustrations are varied, and are especially 


suggestive for young artists who are desirous to try their 


hands at book or newspaper illustration. Messrs. WATER- 
Low Bros. & Layton’s “Architects, Surveyors and 
Auctioneers’ Diary and Almanac for 1894” may be con- 
sidered as luxurious in style, but the utmost care has been 
taken to make. it useful as well. In addition to the usual 
information, there are abstracts of Acts of Parliament, 


tables, forms of various legal documents, an index to publie 


general statutes, and much else which is an advantage to 
possess. 
class of a London record of business. 


AN appeal has been issued by the committee of the 


The Diary is a capital example of the highest | 


English Church, Florence, for aid to complete the recon= | 


struction of the building, which, owing to the suspension of 
the bank entrusted with the subscriptions received for the 
purpose, is now at a standstill. 
some forty-five years ago. 


The church was built | 
Some of the English residents | 


in Florence brought out a proposal about three years ago | 


for partially rebuilding the church in a more suitable style, 
and altering the old building. With this object plans were 
obtained, and a subscription was started to raise a fund 
for carrying out the alterations. Liberal contributions 
were made by the 
in Florence, and by some of their friends at home, and 
about 4,o0o/. sterling were collected and lodged in the bank. 
The work of reconstruction was then commenced. Unfor- 
tunately, the bank with which the sum collected for the 
reconstruction of the church was deposited has been closed. 
Unless aid be had the works in hand must be interrupted, 
and the reopening of the church indefinitely postponed. 
The amount of the subscription fund—reduced by payments 
already made on account—now shut up in the suspended 
bank is close upon 3,ooc/, and it is calculated that to 
enable the works to proceed a sum of at least 2,000/. is 
needed. 


Mr. Aircuison, A.R.A., has called attention to the 
dangers which await the Roman piscina, ruins of the supex- 
structure, and other remains at Bath. He says it is 
rumoured that the Corporation, instead of leaving the ruins 
as they are, or having them sorted out and labelled by a 
skilled antiquary, and covering the space with a roof, 
propose to convert it into a part of their bathing establish- 
ment, thus totally destroying its antiquarian interest. This 
might appear incredible did we not know that the Coipora- 
tion sold the unique lead lining of this Roman piscina, 
merely for the sake of the trifling sum the metal realised. 
Surely there should be, if there is not, says Mr. AITCHISON, 


some public authority who can stop the destruction of our — 


national antiquities for mere trade purposes. 


English and American residents | 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


8. FAGAN’S CASTLE, CARDIFF._FRONT VIEW. 


PROPOSED CAIE FOR THE SCARBOROUGH CLIFF BRIDGE 
COMPANY. 


HE illustrations show a proposed café to be erected 
at the south end of the promenade of the Scar- 
borough Spa. The authors have arranged the café on the 
first floor level, with a verandah running round, facing the 
sea and promenade. On the ground floor below the café, 
are the kitchen, larder, &c, with shops and a _porter’s 
lodge adjoining the entrance from the beach. It is proposed 
to carry up the sea wall to the café level, the upper portion 
to be built in half-timber work, with a tiled roof. The 
alternative scheme shows a one-storey building at the side 
of the promenade and facing the sea. 


BOAT-HOUSE, RUDYARD LAKE, LEEK. 


HE boat-house (with fishing-lodge above) is strongly 
built of red stone got on the shores of the lake, with 
brindled-tiled roofs and gables, brick chimney and rough- 
oriels. The bridge, which is of cleft oak, rests on stone 
piers. ‘There is 16 feet of water on the boat-house sill at 
high water, as shown in the drawing. The windows of the 
fishing-lodge are glazed in lead lights, but those of the boat- 
house beneath are left open. The effigy of the Lady of the 
Lake is an old ship’s figurehead, of unusual merit, picked 
up in a Bristol yard, which must have “sailed the Spanish 
main” for centuries, but is come to an anchorage in still 
waters at last. Mr. LARNER SUGDEN, F.R.1.B.A., designed 
the building. 


S. GIORGIO MAGGIORE, VENICE. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE ART OF’ 
PAINTING.* 


HE art of painting as it has become (as it may perhaps 
have been in works of the past, lost to us in everything 
but name) is a manner of representing the entire thing seen as 
it is translated to us, to our working mind, by colour and light. 
Iam only speaking of painting as we painters think of it. 
We go so far as to arrange, as to condense, as to simplify, as to 
see, under different angles, from different points of perspective ; 
_but as painters, properly so—strictly so—we consider ourselves 
as attempting to embody all that we see. This strict division, 
which is of the most absolute importance in thinking correctly 
upon the subject, we shall keep to and consider many times in 
the course of these talks, and at all times in the direct practical 
teaching that I give you. 

When I first thought of an exception to the manner in which 
the artist makes his material plastic, and in an exception was 
reminded how his material turns against him, I was thinking 
of that line that divides painting properly from other methods 
of representation. This is the memory that awoke in my mind 
as I thought of what we call drawing. Three years ago I was 
in a little island in the middle of the Pacific, and I sat through 
the long afternoon with a little savage maiden, dressed in 
flowers and leaves, and watched the play of her still younger 
brothers and sisters. They amused themselves by drawing in 
the wet sand of the beach before us with their fingers, or with 
bits of broken cane or palm, the outlines of well-known fish and 
birds, somewhat proud of their skill, and anxious that the 
Stranger should recognise it. 

The island dove, the parrot fish, the mullet and the shark 
were given by a few lines of remarkable character. I mar- 
velled at the fact that the savage—the beginner in thinking— 
Was representing these things chosen out by him in the most 
abstract conceivable form. The savage child began artistic 

_ life by summing up his acquaintance of sight concerning these 
creatures into three or four conventional lines—I say conven- 
tional, meaning thereby not a single real line, but a line so 
comprehensive as to include others, the detection of which had 
Siven him this one that he had made. I might also use the 
word conventional because, had I not seen these animals, I 
might not have recognised them as represented by so few 
characteristics, 

Of course, like yourselves, I knew what drawing is, and I 
had a clear idea of it not different from what I have to-day ; 

but the little lecture given to me in this way by a small savage 


* From a lecture by Mr. John La Farge, delivered at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art Schools, New Yor«. 


brought back to my mind the fact that he had begun first by 
making a complete synthesis of certain points that interested 
him, and that he had assumed to himself and to others that 
this synthesis, which was not a copy of nature—that this 
arrangement and co-ordination of certain facts. of sight— 
would be understood by others and represent the thing seen. 

I need not say, perhaps, that I never supposed that my 
individual savage had any conception of the mechanism of his 
thought, or would even be capable of making any analysis of it, 
but that we can do. 

Now for the exception, that I may get rid of it. When, in 
compliment of these children’s skill, I gave them my notebook 
of smooth paper and easy-going pencil, to trace again these 
same forms in the same way, the lines they traced were no 
longer as expressive ; their hands seemed to be checked by 
difficulties. Apparently the opposition given or made by the 
material of the sand—its friction against a motion of the hand— 
helped to determine security and certainty of direction of the 
lines they had traced. As in another way the Japanese child 
who draws a shape beautifully with a brush has this rendering 
altered into dryness and apparent irresolution when he uses a 
lead pencil—an unaccustomed implement. Here again was 
the artist dictated to by his technique. 

As I have said, this is a little exception, a little contradic- 
tion, which I think can be easily explained when we ascertain 
or consider later the involuntary element in the action of the 
hand. 

What is astonishing is that the symbolical character of an 
outline drawing, the apparent necessity for a great effort 
toward condensation that it seems to require, its being in 
reality the representation of nature which is furthest removed 
from our actual sight—that this synthesis should not belong 
exclusively to late forms of art, to degrees of culture when taste 
has been so refined as to appreciate the abstract delicacy of 
such a mode of representation. On the contrary, you see it is 
the mode of art of the savage, it is the mode of art that children 
understand and first care for. Conventional art, which one 
would think ought to repel them is, on the contrary, the most 
suggestive and the most delightful. It must then be that in a 
narrower way the entire mind of the child or the savage goes 
into the object to be represented, and that at once the main 
power which we have of accepting the illusions created by our- 
selves or others is the means trusted to by man in his first 
attempts, 

It is evident that, to fill in the empty spaces of such repre- 
sentations, our imagination is drawn upon, and thus to a certain 
extent it is our imagination that gives to this naked space, 
separated from the rest of space by a more or less continuous 
mark, those details that are wanting both in colouring and in 
modelling. 

You may remember how Leonardo recommends to the 
student to look for help in composition to the spottings and 
veinings of marble, the breaks and disintegration of old walls. 
Therein are to be found the form of landscape, of mountains 
and of buildings, and whatever you are seeking to find. 

I have not the passage at hand, and I cannot quote more 
exactly the quaint details of its language. 

And it is as he says; you have probably discovered these 
images yourselves, as you have seen dissolving views in the 
glow of the coals, and you have also, in looking at the glittering 
points of the stars of heaven, joined them together by lines 
which made traceable figures ; you have gathered the constella- 
tions in the net of a geometer. 

These arrangements, which are the seeking in the sky for 
what the artist calls the lines of compositicn in his little records 
of pictures—these triangles, these squares—you have really seen 
them. You, as it were, see the object within an interior sight, 
and other things that could be seen are dropped away by your 
will. 

Thus through the crossing of many drawings and tracings, 
one upon the other, we can choose the one we like; we dis- 
tinguish and see nothing but the lines of writing we are looking 
for in those crossed letters which in former days we received 
so frequently. Ifthe words are very important to us we see 
none but those, and not the ones that cross them, however 
distinctly these may all be traced. 

That is to say, that voluntarily and by effort we strengthen 
the sensation we wish to have and weaken the one that we do 
not care for. 

And so in looking for a set of composition lines, like those 
that make the constellation of the Dipper (Great Bear), I end 
by knowing them as if they had an objective existence outside 
of me. 

I may seek out, in a coloured ornamentation of a tapestry, 
all the curves and leafage which are of a certain colour. They 
appear to me the pattern, and the remainder a ground upon 
which they appear, and I may reverse them and so forth. 
Thus, if on a white surface I trace two concentric circles, I 
can look upon the image as representing two black rings, and 
I shall see black ; or 1 can look at the interval between the 
circles and see a white ring, and if I turn away I can still keew 
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my intention and again see the one I choose, according to my 
chosen memory. 

This very humble illustration is thus akin to the splendid 
spectacles that are written in the clouds of sunset ; and in the 
same way we see on a little piece of paper upon which 
Rembrandt has scratched a few lines, some vast horizon of 
open plain, masses of trees, or whatever he has wished us to 
see with him, so long as he can appeal to our memories of 
things seen. 

This hieroglyph has evoked in us certain images of memory, 
and, still more strangely, a single line has given us the idea of 
a solid body, which our eyes see in what we call reality as 
a surface of at least two dimensions. 

So that the line of the draughtsman is not the thing he 
wishes me to look at. He makes it to determine the shape of 
the obiect which I, as it were, cut out by imagination from the 
white surface of the paper. What he means me to see is the 
interior within his line. I can follow his line, but then I cease 
to see the thing as he represents it. If my imagination fixes on 
the manner in which he has represented the thing, the outline is 
but a shadow on the edge. This is so true in our usual way of 
looking at drawings with little but outline, that when the line is 
thicker we feel an intention of representation of shadow, and 
any inaccuracy, any want of sensitiveness in such a use of the 
outline annoys us like a gross blemish. 

Compare the line trembling with meaning of Raphael or 
Leonardo—now light, now heavy, now wide, now narrow, 
though apparently struck out at a single blow—with the stupid 
intentions of shadowing in the outlines and in the outline 
engraving at the beginning and middle of this century. 
Compare Blake’s outlines after Flaxman with those of weaker, 
conventional and proper copyists. 

In such a case we decide that the increased width of dark 
belongs to the figure represented. We do this by our own will, 
which has been started on its path by the intention or will of 
the artist. If, indeed, he has made a mistake, however brutal, 
and he meets it fairly, recognising it, and leaving the blotch of 
a patch, our mind joins with his, and we take the edge of the 
line that belongs to the figure as the one he must have meant. 

Thus, as the line is only meant to separate, meant to divide, 
the figure represented from its background, say of white paper, 
as it is an abstraction, we shall feel the need of destroying it 
when we come to paint fully. The more full and abundant the 
details, the richer in modelling in colour, in light and shade, 
the more the persistence of the arbitrary outline annoys us. 
We allow it only when the painting is imperfect, flat, con- 
ventional, unreal ; in other words, when something is wanting 
which we replace by a convention. We see the fact at its worst 
in the poorer kinds of what is called artistic stained-glass, 
where lead outlines stand out unbidden, unconnected. 

All that the draughtsman, in such a manner as rendering 
by outlines, can give is the separation of a figure from the 
background. It is we who endow it with life and resemblance. 
It is our knowledge of the play of features that makes us see 
the movement of expression in a couple of lines of a carica- 
turist, and recognise a likeness in some few characteristics put 
together. 

Yes, it is all very simple—a line or two on the paper, and 
the spectator sees his friend, or a great landscape is spread for 
him, the glories of sea and sky, the expression of feeling and 
passion, the cadences of action. Yes, that would be easy if 
any one could see in it whatever he chose to. But the decision 
of the creator of the drawing is final. The variety of dream- 
land into which we enter depends on his manner of opening 
the gate. And the less he does, or, rather, appears to do, the 
more the effort required for all we have to do. We scarcely 
wonder at it, and it is only in certain greater cases that we 
recognise how grand that simple effort may be. 

Thus, again, it is the intention of the artist, not his adequate 
copying, that makes us understand him. And the larger his 
intention the more he includes, the more we feel the magic of 
the wand—his pencil, his graver, his brush-point full of India 
ink. And this magic will continue when, assuming to use more 
than line, he gives us effects of light and shade, and fills in the 
spaces of outline that divide his paper with gradations of light 
and dark, which may mean as he wishes, and, as we are per- 
suaded, modellings of form, shadows of sunshine, spottings and 
deviations of colour or of light. 

So that we follow indeed only the mind of the artist. 
When he leaves this system of lines that describes form, as a 
soft bracelet describes the shape of the arm of a woman, and 
when he suddenly adopts a new system of lines to mark that 
he is not thinking of form but of shadow, we follow him again 
into another form of artifice, and see as he wishes. In the 
differing arrangement of lines or spots he may now give us the 
impression of texture, now the impression of the tint he wishes 
to represent. If he has a given quantity of white and of black, 
the effect will be much less when he rubs them together and 
makes a grey than when he leaves the same quantity of white 
and black side by side and makes them affect the eye and 
excite it by contrast. In such a case he may place them 


together, without mixing, in innumerable combinations. Each 
arrangement, as in the art of the wood-engraver, will give a 
separate tint, and their greatest amount of black will even yet 
be transparent, because it will be permeated by the lustre of 
some separate little white spots and lines. 

This, by-the-by, is one of the systems used by the latest 
modern painters—Impressionists, pointists, &c. Photographed 
for that purpose their placing of colour side by side resembles 
the mechanism of engraving on wood, which may have given 
the first idea. In this case, as in the case of the little checker 
patterns, the little rain of dets of the wood-engraver, our eye 
is first excited by one colour, then calmed by another ; in the 
painting by a contrast of colour, in the engraving by contrast 
of light and dark. The energies of nature, therefore, not their 
realities, are translated by our own energies. 

The process, which is extremely interesting from the 
indefinite extension it can receive, is the one we see in stuffs 
and brocades. The Japanese silks and brocades and common 
cotton goods offer us an endless series of wonderful solutions 
of the problem, where the colour resulting from these dissocia- 
tions of values makes a bloom difficult to render into words by ~ 
name—extremely difficult to render by colour of one homo- 
geneous mixture. And indeed we can see those effects given 
in this singular manner by the patterns especially used for 
men’s clothes, in which ever so many “shades,” as they are 
called, of grey are produced by the placing of alternate spots or 
stripes of black and white, which only mix in the eye and get 
their definite existence there. These humble methods of the 
men who make the patterns of your trousers are, in a very 
complicated way, the methods through which Rembrandt has 
awakened your appreciation of light and dark. Those scratches 
of different sizes ; those blotches of white, more or less stained; 
those lines, now blurred, now sharp, have allowed him to make 
on a bit of paper pictures as wonderful as any painting ever 
painted, as full of reality, of mystery, of imagination, of intensity, 
of natural and supernatural life as his stupendous paintings 
themselves. 

Mr. Cazin was lately reminding me of the danger of looking 
over former notes and studies when out of them some one had 
to be found which we needed at once. The tendency, as one 
came across each special record, to see an entire scene—either 
a scene in nature or a scene that had occurred in our mind, in 
which, delighted with the delight of former memories, we re- 
built the entire world of former experience and forgot at each 
time that on some other piece of paper, on some other sheet 
of an album, was the one little dry separate fact that we had 
wished to consult. And he added :—“ I sometimes do not dare 
to look over them myself; I find some friend—some one in the 
family—who is willing: to hunt out the special thing ; because 
he has no other association than that of the moment.” 

Who shall fathom the mystery of the impression made by 
art—impressions which become confused when one tries to 
declare them and describe them; strong and clear if we feel 
them again, even by the recall of memory: so that we realise 
how much of ourselves constituted the feelings that seemed to 
come out of the things that struck us? In our art those im- 
pressions are tangible, if I may say so. We enjoy what we 
think is the representation of the certain things, at the same 
time that some sense of what they mean for our mind affects 
and moves us. These figures, these objects, which seem to be 
the thing itself to a certain part of our intelligence, make a sort 
of bridge over which we pass to reach that mysterious impres- 
sion which is represented by form, as a sort of hieroglyph—a 
speaking, living hieroglyph, not such a one as is replaced by a 
few characters of writing—in our art and in that sense a 
sublime means and creation of man, if we compare it to that 
in which thought can reach us only through conventional 
arrangements of the signs we call letters. An art more com- 
plicated certainly than literature, but infinitely more expressive, 
since, independently of the idea, its sign, its living hieroglyph, 
fills the soul of the painter with the splendour that things give— 
their beauty, their contrast, their harmony, their colours, all the 

undivided order of the external universe. 

Should you hesitate a moment and ‘believe, or rather 
imagine, that the reasons I give are subtle, are fine drawn, 
pause a moment and ask yourself, on the contrary, whether 
they are not gross, heavy attempts at handling with words a 
thing so subtle even as the representation of anything bya line? 
If, in fact, I can express these ideas adequately in words of 
ordinary language, I must have left a great deal unexplained. 
Art begins where language ceases, and the impressions that we 
receive and the manners through which we render them are m 
themselves so subtle that no one yet has been able to analyse 
more than an exterior part of the mechanism of sensation and 
of representation. 

Do not let us talk of our putting down—recording—what 
was there; there was there what we intended to see. The 
religious feeling of the religious painters of the past had no 
other means of expression than the faces of the people they 
saw about them. The women living then, whose faces are 
enshrined for us in the pictures of Christian sanctity, or even 
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of Buddhist piety, were not different from those of to-day. 
They had the same lightness of mind, the same caring for 
fashion, the same meannesses, the same devotion, the same high 

ure-mindedness that they have to-day. From what they 
showed, the artist who cared for the higher things chose what 
he cared for. He who did not see as we see—that is to say, 
who did not mean—gave us dryness, hardness and meanness of 
character in the early portraits of those same periods when 
religious art flourished. 

My students, perhaps, have never read the journal of the 
painter, Francis of Holland, who went to Rome, and knew 
Vittoria Colonna, and through her kindness managed to meet 
Michel Angelo and to record a few expressions of his. They 
may remember Francis’s portrait of the glorious old gentleman, 
a demigod of art, with his collar up, with his hat pulled down, 
and the gloves he wore to protect his age; the Michel Angelo 
who at that time passed through the streets of Rome to make 
his calls. It is years since I saw the journal of Francis of Hol- 
land, and I quote from memory. “ What constitutes a religious 
painting ?” is a question put to Michel Angelo. 

“A fish taken out of the market-place and painted with a 
devout and attentive mind,” answered the man whose poetry in 
verse expresses an almost agonising sense of another world to 
come. If we will only see that painting in the words of Dela- 
croix, another very great artist, requires the whole man, “veut 
son homme tout entier,” this humble dedication of Michel 
Angelo’s powers need not surprise us. 


As the creature represents in itself a record of the forces | 


that have made it and made also the world, and as it is in so 
far an epitome of the universe, so the man who brings his mind 
to contemplate the creature is himself communicating with the 
entire world. 
us by establishing over and over again this connection of our- 
selves with the universe through our seeing how, in the poet’s 
mind, some single thought, sometimes some mere fancy, some 
mere word, has ties with all that we care for most, with the 
very foundations upon which we live. 


THE TEMPLE. OF: PHILC. 


HE newly appointed committee of engineering experts who 

are to examine and report to the Egyptian Government 

upon the utilisation of “high Niles” for fertilising districts at 
present unproductive will have, says a correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, several schemes brought before them. 


The one which for some time was seriously discussed by those | 
who were chiefly interested in the agricultural benefits to be | 


derived from its adoption is that involving the construction 
just above Philce of an enormous dam, some sixty feet in 
height, which at “high Nile” season would effect not only the 
flooding of a vast and arid territory on the right and left banks 
of the Nile, but the submersion at the same time of the beautiful 
temple of Philce that stands up in the middle of the river. 
Another scheme not so disastrous to archeology and archi- 
tecture, but nearly as advantageous to agriculture, was a 
proposal to construct, some miles higher up the river above the 
first cataract, a couple of smaller dams a few miles apart. A 
third plan is to make use of a depression in the land on the 
east bank of the Nile below Philce and convert it into a 
reservoir, which should be annually filled at high Nile by 
means of a canal connecting the reservoir with the river. A 
fourth scheme is similar to the third, but the district to be 
affected, instead of being in Upper Egypt, would be near the 
Fayoum in Lower Egypt. In this plan it is proposed to con- 


struct an artificial reservoir, and revive such a plan of ancient | 


irrigation as Herodotus alludes to when writing of lake Moeris. 
It is supposed that the old artificial lake Mceris was in the 
present very fertile district of the Fayoum, and the projector of 
the reservoir for Lower Egypt—Mr. Cope Whitehouse—holds 
the opinion that the site he wishes to utilise for his reservoir is 
really that of the old lake. But other archzeologists have 
apparently more certain grounds for deducing that the position 
of lake Mceris was rather to the north-west of Mr. Cope White- 
house’s site, and that the fertile Fayoum of the present time is 
partly the district which was irrigated from lake Mceris, and 
partly the basin of the lake itself. In this question of irrigation 
the ancient Egyptians and their rulers were practically as 


He is acting in the spirit of poetry, which touches | 


| with themselves and their pleasant company. 


| opened many castles and conquered many hearts. 


BLARNEY CASTLE. 


LARNEY CASTLE and the Groves of Blarney, says a 
correspondent of the /risk News, are almost magic 
words. They call up fancies diverting and amusing, and 
how that the soft sides of men have been got at, and trea- 
sures have been opened and hearts won. And, although when 
blarney is hinted at, men stiffen themselves up and are on their 
guard, still a little blarney is not unacceptable to most people, 
however much they may protest. It puts men in good humour 
It is often more 
It has 
It has 
made the eloquence of the orator irresistible and the sonnet of 
the lover bewitching. So highly prized is this art or gift that 
pilgrimages innumerable have been made to its supposed 
shrine of inspiration. Blarney is a word most comprehensive 
and expressive, and is as world-wide as the English language. 
It means, in addition to a soft and “deludering” tongue, the 
gift of administering or puffing up with praise or flattery. Like 
beauty, it is a gift that has done much mischief in the world. 
Of the Blarney Stone the poet writes :— 


potent than the sword or the craft of the statesman. 


Like a magnet its influence such is, 

Attraction is given all it touches, 

If you kiss it, they say, from that blessed day 
You may kiss whom you plase with your blarney. 


As we started from the Imperial Hotel, Cork, a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen, in well-apportioned brakes, for the 
famous Castle of Blarney, there seemed a look of hilarity and 
amusement on many faces, even on those of staid men, for 
were we not bound for the Blarney Stone, to kiss it, or, at 


| least, see and inspect it? 


expert and knowing as our nineteenth-century engineers, but it | 


is wholly improbable that the Egyptians under either a Pharaoh 
or a Ptolemy would have contemplated any irrigation which 
could imply the sacrifice of a splendid temple like that at 
Philce, Although the question of the dam at Philce is before 
the committee of experts, it is generally understood that the 
Government of Egypt will not agree to the sacrifice of the 
temple. In fact, what is tantamount to an assurance to this 
effect has been communicated to the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Ancient Monuments in Egypt, whose project for the 


rescue of the great temple at Karnak is now engaging their | ; 
of trees and meadow-like pasturage, was very beautiful. 


| wished to walk through and see the grove made famous by the 


energies, and about which some announcement will shortly be 
made by the society. 


The drive was very enjoyable. Going one route and 
returning another, we were thus enabled, from different points 
of view, to see the city of Cork, its fine buildings and numerous 
church spires rising over all, and the magnificent cathedral of 
St. Finbar. I had the good fortune to get a seat beside the 
driver of one of the brakes, a genuine Cork man ; a man both 


| witty and eloquent, and who knew every place and everyone. 


We drive past Mardyke, the fine promenade of Cork, where 
the youth, beauty and fashion of the city parade in the summer 
evenings, under the overarching branches of fine elm trees that 
line the walk by the banks of the river Lee. The drive along 
the base and up a high wooded hill, with gentlemen’s residences 
rising up here and there out of the trees, and the valley of the 
Lee expanding out before us was very enjoyable. And now, as 
we reach the highest point of the rising ground, we look down 
on the Castle of Blarney, rising massive and time-stained amid 
its beautiful groves of trees. Itis a picture of sylvan beauty, 
this Vale of Blarney, with its dark groves of trees intersected 
and brightened by extended green pasturage ; its castle of 
more than four hundred years old rising up in its midst, 
massive and time-worn looking, and near it the fine modern 
mansion of Sir A. Colthurst, the present owner, and in the 
background the dark waters of Little Lake ; and on the right, 
looking down on the valley, St. Anne’s hydropathic establish- 
ment, surrounded by wooded hills and sheltered green vales and 
walks, a beautiful and charming situation. This establishment 


| is said to be the birthplace of the improved Turkish bath in 


Western Europe. 

Driving into the village of Blarney, which consists of about 
five hundred inhabitants, chiefly workers in Mahony’s famous 
tweed mills, we leave our brakes and make our way to the 
castle. Our passage, however, is barred till we pay 6d. each, 
notwithstanding our being the Association of Royal Antiquaries. 
In some other places we have been luncheoned and féted, but 
here we had literally to pay for our footing. We all, of course, 
old and young, ascend to the top of the castle to see and per- 
haps kiss the Blarney Stone. The ascent was not difficult, the 
broad stone stairs winding gradually round the inside of the 
castle making it easy. At the top a broad stone walk or 
corridor runs round the building and on a level with this, built 
into the outer wall, is the famous Blarney Stone. It is a large 
red sandstone, differing in colour from the other stones in the 
building. It is smooth looking, not from kissing I suppose, 
but from the action of water before being placed here. 

There is an open space between the stone and the corridor 
of about two feet in breadth. Over this one must stretch him- 
self in order to kiss the stone. The feat is not very difficult, 
but the look down through this open space tothe ground below 
of 120 feet is calculated to make people who try it a little 
nervous. It is said that an American about three years ago, 
in stretching over to kiss the stone, actually fell through this 
open space to the ground below, but was not killed or even 
seriously injured, his fall having been broken by the brushwood 
below. All, of course, viewed and inspected the stone, but 
none, as far as I saw, ventured to kiss it. The view from the 
top of the castle over the Vale of Blarney, with its dark groves 
We 
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pen of Father Prout. But we had long waiting, the key, it 
appears, having been mislaid, till Sir A. Colthurst himself 
walked down from his mansion with his gun and dog and gave 
orders for a postern gate to be opened. The winding walks 
through dark, shady groves and the mossy rock grottoes were 
very cool, pleasant and interesting on this summer evening. 

This castle stood many sieges and attacks. It was 
attacked by Cromwell and Fairfax and by King William’s army 
after the Battle of the Boyne, when the castle was demolished, 
only the present donjon being left standing. The present 
structure was built in 1446 by Cormack M‘Carthy, Prince of 
Desmond. When constructed it must have been thought im- 
pregnable, and the proud M‘Carthy More, reigning from it 
over South Munster, must have considered himself invincible. 
But Cromwell’s cannon rudely undeceived the defenders. The 
breach in the castle that his cannon made is still to be seen, 
and in the bridge spanning the river below is pointed out the 
hole in the parapet through which Cromwell, it is said, viewed 
the formidable castle before attacking it. The origin of the 
meaning of the word blarney is said to be this. Prince 
Cormack M‘Carthy having come to an agreement with Lord 
President Carew, in 1602, to deliver up the fortress to the 
English, put off the fulfilment of his promise from day to day, 
‘“‘ with soft promises and delusive delays,” until at last Carew 
became the laughing-stock of Elizabeth’s Ministers, and 
“blarney talk” obtained its present meaning—that of talk 
which is more “deludering” than honest and truthful. Still, 
notwithstanding the authority of Crofton, Croker and others for 
this account of the meaning, I am of opinion that the meaning 
of the word had its origin from a far different source. It is 
little less than absurd to suppose that the talk of a few 
courtiers at the court of Elizabeth would become the talk of the 
peasants of Munster. The origin of the meaning appears to 
have clearly risen in this way. Blarney being within five miles 
of Cork, its charming groves, shaded walks and romantic castles 
must have been much resorted to by the people of Cork, 
especially by young men and maidens on holidays. And in this 
beautiful vale and its shaded walks these young people were 
likely to indulge in sentimental talk, in lovers’ vows and 
promises. And hence anything that was flattering and 
insincere was.called blarney talk, such as was indulged in by 
youngsters in the groves of Blarney. 


THE RATING OF BUILDING LAND IN LONDON. 


A REPORT has been prepared by the Local Government and 

Taxation Committee of the London County Council re- 
specting the separate valuation of land and buildings and the con- 
sequent rating of land values. It is assumed by the committee that 
it is desirable (a) to create a new local taxation fund provided out 
of other pockets than those of the occupying ratepayers, upon 
which at least the growing demands of London government can 
be borne, and (4) to obtain that relief, amongst other things, by 
the creation of a machinery for the equitable assessment and 
taxation of the land values in London as distinguished from the 
values of buildings or other forms of money’s-worth placed on 
or affixed to the soil of each individual site. It is also assumed 
that expert assistance will be available. The committee have 
deait with the subject as a whole, and have recommended a 
plan applicable, not merely to London, but to all municipal 
areas, in the view that it would be the intention of the Council 
to invite the Government to take up the Bill. 

It is agreed by all experts in the economics of taxation 
questions that a tax on the bare value of land, considered as 
site and apart from all structures, does not affect rent in the 
same way as any tax which bears on the buildings may be sup- 
posed to do in many cases. Such a tax on land will of 
necessity apply to the values of land held vacant or carrying 
unoccupied buildings on a parity with land built upon or in use, 


and the evident result of such taxation as a whole 
will rather be to depress rent than to raise it, for it 
must naturally tend to throw more building land into 


competition with the older sites and to discourage holding for 
a high rent. The committee are not influenced by the argu- 
ment that such a policy might reduce the amount of open space, 
for, on the one hand, open spaces dedicated to the public might 
easily, if desired, be exempted from the tax and, on the other 
hand, the fund itself could be used to secure for the public—as 
has to be done at present-—eligible grounds which are ripening 
for building, and the fact that these were taxable would make 
it easier for the community to secure them. The argument 
has also been pressed upon them that it is unnecessary to tax 
the interests in the land directly, because they are said to bear 
already the full effective burden of the occupiers’ rates. The 
committee are satisfied that this is not the case, especially as 
regards those new and growing charges which cause the chief 
irritation and resistance; but they observe also that, if it were 
the case, it would only mean that an occupiers’ and an owners’ 
rate amounted to the same thing, and it could not in that view 


injure the owner if they shape the new fund in the form of a 
direct contribution, by which he would be seen to be bearing 
some obvious share in the local charges which he is now gene- 
rally understood to be avoiding unfairly. It is also important 
to observe that the question is not merely one between all 
occupiers and all owners, but is quite as much a question 
between different districts and various classes of property. 

It appears to the committee to be just that tenements or 
areas which afford a relatively enormous preponderance of site 
rental ought to be taxed ona different basis from those in which 
the rateable value is mainly composed of the value of the 
buildings. In this direction the proposed new taxation will 
tend towards an equitable equalisation of the metropolitan 
charge. The committee think, therefore, that all interests in 
the value of land within the metropolitan or other urban area 
(they do not seek now to define the taxable area, as they do not 
propose to confine the proposal to London) ought to be rated 
directly for the purpose above described in proportion to their 
relative value. 

The next question is to determine how that relative value 
should be assessed. The committee consider that it is now 
clear that there is no insuperable difficulty in entering in a 
special column of the rate-book the value in the case of each 
tenement of the land as apart from the present structures, 
if any, which are found upon it. It is neither necessary 
nor expedient to add another separate item for the value of 
the buildings—(a@) because it is not proposed to lay any 
special taxation thereon; (4) because, although any site 
can easily be supposed without buildings, and all sites are 
constantly so valued in the ordinary course of business, no 
building can be supposed without its site, nor can any actual 
structure be so valued except by the fallacious method of 
estimating its cost ; and (c) because it is well known that in a 
great number of cases the correct rateable value of a given 
tenement as it stands would not be the same as the total 
obtained by adding the figure of the bare value of the land to 
any independent estimate of the existing buildings. It is, 
therefore, not correct to assume that the rateable value, as it is 
now assessed, can be treated as a composite sum made up of 
so much land value plus so‘much building value. It is a — 
separate thing. It is, in fact, an: occupation value of the tene- 
ment from year to year as it stands, regarded as a property in 
actual use or “beneficial occupation.” The land value, on the 
contrary, may or may not be in actual use. It is always exist- 
ing in the shape of money’s worth and as part of the property 
of some owner or group of owners. The committee have 
adopted the following definitions :— 

“That the term ‘site value’ be defined as follows :—The 
annual rent which at the time of valuation might reasonably be 
obtained for the land and comprised in any hereditament as a 
cleared site, if let for building by an owner in fee; or if the 
land be not built on or let for building a proportion equal to 
4 percent. of the price which at the time of valuation might 
reasonably be obtained for the land by such owner.” 

‘“‘ That in cases where the occupation of land for profit has 
been rendered possible by drainage, embankment, or other 
works of an analogous nature, the Council should be em- 
powered to provide for an allowance to be made to the owner of 
the site value so described in respect of any expenditure on 
such works within twenty years before the valuation, provided 
always that any allowance contemplated under the above 
resolution shall be so expressed as to be independent of past or 
present municipal expenditure.” 

The committee are aware that it is argued that site values 
so defined are in some cases potential or capital values rather 
than sources of actual or immediate rental to the holders of 
them. But they say if the owners of interests in such a site 
are now earning their possible Jand value rent, it is, generally 
speaking, because all or some of the group do not choose to so 
arrange. 

The committee think, however, that there ought to be 
sufficient elasticity in the scheme to afford relief where any such 
hardships can, as a matter of fact, be proved, and they have 
therefore adopted the following supplemental proposal :— 

“That in any case where the whole of the site value as 
defined cannot be obtained, used or enjoyed by tae persons to 
be charged, then the assessing authority should be entitled to 
take all the circumstances into consideration, both in assessing 
the total amount to be inserted in the site-value column and in 
the apportionment of the rate among the various interests.” 

The next question which the committee have considered is 
the way in which the proposed taxation should be distributed 
and apportioned among the many classes of owners interested 
in the Jand values of such an area as the Metropolis. The 
difficulties here are chiefly those which arise out of the 
peculiarities of our leasehold tenure. Nothing is more obvious 
when this subject is closely considered than that the benefits in 
rental which correspond to the “ site value” of any tenement are 
commonly (in London) distributed in various proportions among 
several persons, beginning with the ground landlord or owner of 
the ultimate freehold and running down through the receivers 
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of various leasehold rents to the actual occupier. It appears, 
therefore, that it would neither be adequate nor equitable to 
place the proposed taxation solely on the “ ground rents” pro- 
perly so-called. Of the whole rent which is now paid in 
‘London for the advantages of sites only a comparatively small 
fraction is in the hands of the ultimate owner of the freehold 
estate. The bulk of it is, in fact, the so-called “unearned in- 
crement,” which has grown up in course of time, often long after 
the first lease was granted, and has been annexed by one or 
other of the intermediate interests. This question was dis- 
cussed at the time when the Council’s former Bill was under 
consideration, and it was then resolved to propose that the 
owners’ rate should be distributed fro rata over all these 
interests, and the committee have adopted a similar plan, 
adjusted to the altered character of the new rate. 

It is suggested that when the ‘site value” has been 
assessed, and a rate placed thereon, it should be collected from 
the occupier upon a special demand note containing rules and 
directions. The object and effect of these rules, the committee 
claim, is to separate by a simple and untechnical method those 
parts of the several rents which may be deemed to be “site 
value” from those which are attributable to the expenditure of 
capital on buildings, &c. 

The primary object of the scheme is to catch and rate all 
the site values in which ever hand they lie. 
mittee believe, it certainly does with success. Its second, but 
less essential purpose is to allow building values to escape the 
land rate. This also it does with something like certainty. 
Its last aim is to allot the tax among the different owners of 
site value equitably; and in this respect its worst possible 
error can only be a matter of a few shillings, and it appears to 
the committee to do substantial justice. The scheme, it should 
be at once said, does not profess to be in every case scien- 
tifically exact. Probably no such scheme would be possible or 
acceptable. 
close approximation to a just apportionment ; and they think 
that it can be understood and worked out with as much ease 
as any other plan of levying and distributing taxation. In 
order to avoid all remaining objections they have agreed to 
recommend that parties aggrieved, in all cases where the rules 
of deduction or the scheme of apportionment can be alleged to 
work injustice or not reasonably to provide for some peculiar 
state of things, should be entitled to apply to the assessment 
authority or to such a summary valuation court as is proposed 
in the Council’s pending Valuation Bill. 

The committee have considered the somewhat different 
scheme suggested in Mr. Dalziel’s Land Values (Taxation by 
Local Authorities) Bill, and on certain points of variance, 
including especially the method proposed for sending back the 
burden of the tax, they have preferred their own plan. They 
have resolved that there should be an express declaration that 
the deductions intended should be allowed, as with the income- 
tax on Schedule A, and as in the Council’s former Bill, not- 
withstanding any contracts, past or future. The tax which they 
have in view is a new tax, intended to fall on certain interests ; 
it is supposed to be a matter of public policy and of general 
advantage that it should so fall, and they see no reason why 
either past bargains, which knew nothing of this state of facts, 
or future private arrangements, should be allowed to override 
the policy of the enactment. 

If the system and machinery of the proposed taxation are 
approved, it remains to specify what impost is to be placed 
upon the new site value column. Without tampering at present 
with the existing rates, except in so far as they will in the ordi- 
nary course be relieved, they recommend the direct imposition 
on the site values of a new and specific rate in aid, to commence 
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This, the com- | 


But they are satisfied that it is an exceedingly | 


at Is. in the pound, but to be open to increase or alteration by | 
the Council by moderate gradations, with a superior limit of 2s. | 


This, as they calculate, might probably represent about one- 
half of the amount which has now to be raised from the occu- 
pier for the county rate. On full consideration they do not 
think it necessary to suggest that the new fund should be 
limited to any particular uses. They regard it rather as the 


general equitable contribution of the land interest to the cost | 


of the whole of the services of London government which go to 
improve their estate. In view of the fact that this rate would 
hardly be a proper subject for distraint and that there may 
sometimes be difficulties with defaulting proprietors, they con- 
sider that unrecovered arrears should become, if necessary, a 
charge on the land. While they recommend a specific tax of 


the kind proposed, they do not desire to say that the assess- | 
ment in the site values column may not be also used for other | 


purposes. 


The committee submit as the framework of the scheme a | 


series of recommendations on which they suggest the Parlia- 
mentary Committee should frame a Bill on the lines indicated. 


The matter will be considered by the Council when they re- | 


sume, after the Christmas vacation, on January 16 next. 


—$—<—$— — — 
————————— 


The Horniman Free Museum, Forest Hill, S.E., was 
reopened on Tuesday. 
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CARRIAGE-WAY PAVEMENTS FOR LARGE 
CITIES. | 


(Concluded from last week.) 
Wood Pavement. 


T must have fallen under the notice of all observant people 
how much the employment of wood as a paving material 
has increased of late, but until the receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Michie, the courteous secretary of the Improved Wood Pave- 
ment Company, in answer to one I addressed to him asking for 
information on the subject of wood pavements generally, I had 
no idea that the increase was so large. On this branch of the 
subject Mr. Michie observes :—‘‘ During the last four years the 
increase in the area of wood-paving is very remarkable. . From 
1872 to 1889 inclusive, this company laid 1,030,000 square 
yards, equal to an average of 58,000 square yards per annum. 
From 1890 to 1893 inclusive, 520,000 square yards, equal to an 
average of 130,0co square yards per annum. This year we are 
paving for the Strand district 22,000 square yards ; for the 
Hackney district, 28,000 square yards ; for the St. George’s 
district, 26,coo square yards ; various districts, 20,000 square 
yards—all at present macadam or stone pitching, and in one 
case asphalte. In Kensington and the City we are doing about 
40,000 square yards, but in this case there is no increase of 
area, as the roads were already wood-paved. We are extend- 
ing our operations to the outlying districts, such as Chiswick, 
Kilburn and Hampstead. Several of the vestries are doing 
their own wood-paving. 1am, therefore, not in a position to 
state correctly the extent of their work, but, on the whole, they 
are increasing the area of wood-paving enormously.” From 
the same excellent authority I learn that the current price of 
wood pavement, Jaid according to the system of the Improved 
Wood Pavement Company, is as follows :—Six inches of 
Portland cement concrete, floated to a fine surface, 5-inch block 
of yellow deal, pickled in creosote oil ; }-inch joints run in with 
asphalte (about 1 inch) and cement giout, top dressing, &c., 
about 8s. per square yard. If creosoted under pressure, 85. 6d. 
per square yard. In regard to maintenance, the company are 
prepared to keep in repair the carriage-ways laid under their 
system one, two or three years free of cost, according to agree- 
ment, and for a further fifieen years at from 7d. to Is, per 
square yard per annum according to the traffic. As to the life 
ot the Improved Wood Company’s pavement, Mr. Michie 
estimates it as from seven to ten years, the average being as 
nearly as possible nine years. Assuming, therefore, that for a 
first-class thoroughfare the wood pavement cost in the first 
instance 8s, 6d. per yard, that for two years it was maintained 
free of cost, and for a further fifteen years it was maintained at 
Is. per yard per annum, I5s., or a total of 235. 6d. ; this, divided 
by seventeen, would represent the net annual cost per square 
yard to be a fraction over Is. 44d. 

This compares with 93d., average annual cost of the granite 
paving in Gracechurch Street overa period of twenty-five years, 
or lod, per square yard of the Holborn pavement over a period 
of twenty-three years. It should also be borne in mind that, in 
the case of the granite pavements, the material when taken up 
after these long periods of service still admitted of further use 
in minor streets.. When we come to consider the cost of 
asphalte pavements, the same economy as to granite for a 
paving material will, no doubt, receive further demonstration. 

It will be said that I have addressed myself to the question 
of the annual cost of wood-paving before giving a description 
of the manner of laying it, which savours rather of “ putting the 
cart before the horse;” but as I had just worked out the 
figures of cost in regard to granite setts, 1 was tempted to com- 
pare them with those relating to wood-blocks. Let me at once 
proceed, however, with the necessary description of laying these 
blocks. 

It is unnecessary to mention again the concrete foundation, 
as my previous remarks in regard to concrete for granite setts 
equally apply to wood-blocks. Taken all round, the best wood 
to use for this purpose is Baltic red timber or yellow deal, 
which must be thoroughly sound and well seasoned, absolutely 
free from sap, shakes, knots or other imperfections. 

Within the last few years there has been a strenuous 
endeavour to introduce denser and harder woods for paving 
purposes, notably Jarrah and Karri wood, but objection is taken 
to these woods that they are hard and slippery, and also noisy. 
I have before me an account of the meeting of the Kensington 
Vestry on November 8 last, in which a report was submitted 
from the Works Committee stating that complaints had been 
received relative to the noise caused by the trial sections of 
Jarrah and Karri wood recently laid in the Brompton Road, 
and the Works Committee recommended that the sections of 
hard wood in question be removed, and creosoted deal blocks 
substituted therefor, and, after some discussion, the recom- 
mendation was agreed to. The expense of these woods, also, 


| is almost prohibitive, the comparison being Io/. Ios. for yellow 


deal, as against 23/. 10s, for Jarrah, so that Jarrah would 
require to last seventeen to eighteen years to be equal in price 
to yellow deal creosoted. 
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The setting the wood-blocks should not commence, as in 
the case of granite pavement, close to the channel, but about 
7 or 8 inches away from it, this space being the last to be filled 
up, so as to allow for any swelling of the wood, and thus 
counteract the pressure against the kerbs, and lessen the like- 
lihood of their being forced out of place. In the early days of 
wood-paving, and, indeed, until a comparatively recent date. 
joints of about } inch to % inch wide were made between the 
parallel courses of the wood-blocks, and these were obtained 
either by using laths of the required width, placed between 
each row and afterwards removed for the grouting, or by means 
of three iron studs having square heads, and driven home into 
the side of the block, so as to form an equilateral triangle, the 
latter being the preferable mode. Of late the joints between 
the courses have been done away with, and the blocks are laid 


close together, as in paving with granite cubes, the sides and | 


ends touching. It has been found that this close-jointed pave- 
ment results in a longer life, the reason not being difficult to 


find, the abrasion and rounding of the wood-blocks being more | 


pronounced when laid with a joint between each course than 
when laid with the sides touching. The grouting may consist 
of Portland cement and sand only, or of pitch and tar or 
asphalte for two-thirds of the depth of the blocks, with Portland 
cement grouting on top of that. The Improved Wood Pave- 
ment Company simply brush or squeegee hot tar, tempered 
with a little pitch, over the surface, until it disappears between 
the blocks and then spread a little sand over all. The 
channels should be formed by means of two rows of blocks, 
laid parallel with, and not transversely to, the direction of the 
street, 4 inches below the kerb, and flush with the other blocks. 

Wood-blocks are not a suitable material for paving next 
tramway rails, as they are unequal to the wear and tear of the 
tram itself, to say nothing of the goring which takes place on 
the edges of the tram rails, by reason of the ordinary vehicular 
traffic. I could cite many instances as to this, but a case, 
' which no doubt has come under the observation of many here, 
is that part of the Gray’s Inn Road lying in the parish of St. 


Pancras, paved with wood some three or four years ago, and | 


which has been in the hands of the road authority ever since, 
owing to the deep and dangerous ruts formed next the edges 
of the tram rails by the traffic of the tram itself, as well as that 
of the ordinary wheeled traffic. Many palliatives for this have 
been tried, such as the insertion of Jarrah or Karri blocks next 
the rails, but the resulting improvement is not very great, 
whilst the inconvenience to the public is at times almost 
intolerable. 


With regard to gradients, no road should be paved with 


wood having a greater fall than I in 30, or at most 1 in 27, and 
constant and watchful care should be exercised during certain 


conditions of the atmosphere, when it may be necessary to use | 


grit to prevent slipperiness. 

The advantages of wood pavement are :— 

I. It is, as yet, absolutely the least noisy of all pavements. 

2. It gives the minimum of traction with the exception of 
asphalte. 

3. It is comparatively clean, as, if properly formed, it 
should make little or no dirt. 

4. In the event of a horse falling on it, he can rise more 
easily than on a granite or asphalte pavement. 

But wood pavement has one most serious disadvantage. 
offends more than any other against public hygiene. 
would permit, I could quote the opinions given by authorities 
both at home and abroad in proof of this assertion. But I 
will content myself by asking you to rely on the evidence 
afforded by your own sense of smell as to this. Let any one 
dwell, say for twenty-four hours, by the seaside or in the pure 
air of a rural district, and travel to town, alighting, for example, 
at the Victoria Station, the roadways of which, as you know, are 
paved with wood. What greets him on arrival? The most 
sickening odour given off by the pavement in question. You 
will say this is mainly or entirely owing to the circumstance 
that the wood pavement is under a glass roof on which the rays 
of the sun at times fall fiercely. But step across the station 
yard and traverse Victoria Street. The same sickening odour 
—if not quite so overpowering as in the station itself—follows 
you. And this leads me to say, avoid using wood pavements 
in narrow streets, or even in comparatively wide streets where 
the height of the buildings which abut on the same prevents 
the free passage of air. 


It 


Asphalie Pavement. 


We now come to the consideration of the second group of 
carriage-way pavements, namely, those which are made without 
joints, either longitudinal or transverse, and foremost amongst 
these is asphalte. Asphalte is a bituminous limestone or pure 
carbonate of lime impregnated with bitumen. It is found asa 
rock and contains about go per cent. of carbonate of lime and 
Io percent. of bitumen. The asphaltes chiefly used in road 
paving in Europe are brought from Val de Travers, near to 
Neuchatel in Switzerland, from the Pyrimont and Garde Bois 
mines at Seyssel in France, and from Limmer in Hanover. 


If time | 


In the United States of America a mixture of refined 
asphalte (obtained from the famous asphalte lake in the island of 


Trinidad), with sand, limestone and petroleum oil in certain | 


proportions, is used for the carriage-ways of many of the 
leading cities of the Republic. I have received a pamphlet 
from the Barber Asphalte Paving Company, of New York and 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
} 
} 


Washington, in which it is stated that whilst the total area of | 
asphalted roadways in Europe is only 2,033,200 square yards, | 


| in the United States the Trinidad asphalte has been employed 


in covering of 6,431,790 Square yards, equivalent to 4212 miles 
of roadway 26 feet wide. 


I regret being unable to furnish any figures as to cost, but I | 
am in hopes that in the discussion which will follow the | 


reading of this paper, some information on this head may be 
afforded us. 


Great care should be exercised that the bitumen is in its | 


| right proportion, since if it exceeds 12 per cent. the asphalte 


becomes soft and wavy under the influence of the sun, and 
where only 8 per cent. is present the asphalte is somewhat 
brittle and therefore liable: to crack. 


I have previously pointed out that the concrete foundation | 


on which the asphalte is laid should be composed of Portland 


cement, and not of hydraulic lime, and in proof of this let me | 


mention what befell me in my first trial of this material for 
paving purposes. I was instructed in the year 1870 to lay 
down an area of 2,000 superficial vards of asphalte in High 


Holborn by way of testing its suitability. For this purposel — 
removed the wood paving then forming the road surface, which | 
was about 5 inches deep, and rested on a bed of concrete com- | 


posed of blue lias lime and Thames ballast, 9 inches deep and 
in excellent condition. To make up the difference in depth 


between the wood-blocks and the asphalte I placed a further | 
layer of the lias lime. concrete on top of the old bed, and had | 
the mortification of seeing my economical intentions frustrated, | 
inasmuch as the concrete “ blew,” and the asphalte followed | 


suit. In the end both the asphalte and the concrete had to be 


removed and Portland cement substituted for the blue lias | 


lime. 
In the preparation of compressed asphalte the rock is first 


thrown into a crushing machine, which reduces it to about the — 


size of walnuts. It must then be pulverised in a proper dis- 
integrater, from which it falls ready for heating. 


In the last- | 


named process care must be taken to prevent the powder cal- | 


cining on the one hand, and on the other that sufficient heat is 
obtained to cause the material to adhere by compression. The 


temperature varies according to the nature of the matetial, but © 


is generally 250 deg. to 270 deg. Fahr. 

In laying asphalte roadways the powder is spread over 
the foundation 
ramming be reduced to a little over 2 inches. When the 
material has cooled to the temperature of the atmosphere the 
traffic may be allowed to pass over the road. I ought to men- 


to a depth of 3 inches, which will after © 


tion that I in 60 is about the steepest gradient permissible with _ 


this material. : 
‘lemperature does not appear to have any appreciable effec 
upon asphalte pavements. In Paris, where the sun’s rays are 


generally more powerful than in London, the pavement remains | 


firm and has no tendency to become pliant. Its power of 


resisting compression has also been severely tested, for it is on 
record that during the erection of the additional Post Office in | 


St. Martin’s-le-Grand a block of granite weighing 174 tons 


carried on a trolley weighing 3 tons, or in all 204 tons, equal to | 


4 tons per wheel, passed over some asphalte pavement with- 
out making the slightest impression thereon. 


On the score of durability, asphalte takes a high stand, in | 


proof of which it has been stated that after it had been laid 
down in Cheapside eight years, with a traffic of more than half 
a million tons per annum per yard of width, it had only been 
reduced in bulk 5-18ths and 2-7ths in weight, and if this 
wear was proportional throughout it was 
life of the pavement in question would not be less than 
twenty-two years. Much would depend, however, upon the 
part of the roadway from which the trial piece was taken, 


| whether from the crown of the road or near the kerbs, and 


again whether new asphalte had been laid for the repair of that 
particular spot. : } : 
As to the cost of laying asphalte in the first instance and its 


calculated the | 


subsequent maintenance, I addressed letters of inquiry to Mr. | 


Bassett, the manager of the Val de Travers Asphalte Paving 


| Company, and to Mr. Vian, the secretary of the French 


Asphalte Company, and the answers received from those gen- | 
tlemen practically amounted to this: that for an asphalte pave- 


ment suitable for a leading London thoroughfare, 2; inches 
thick, on a bed of Portland cement concrete 6 inches thick, the 
price is 14s. 6d. per yard superficial, the contractor keeping it 
in repair two years free of cost. The subsequent charge for 


maintenance varied according to the nature and quantity of the © 


traffic passed over the carriage-way—thus, whilst Coleman 


Street cost only 3d. per yard per annum, Cornhill cost 15. 6d. 
and Cheapside 1s. 9¢. Taking the two extremes, the mean 1S | 


Is. per yard, which is the price paid for maintaining the 
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asphalte carriage-way of High Holborn for a period of fifteen 
years, after being kept at the contractor’s cost two years. It 
would, therefore, follow that the first cost at 14s. 6d. and main- 
tenance for fifteen years at 1s. would amount to 29s. 6d., and 
this divided by 17 would give in round figures Is. 9d. as the 
cost per yard superficial per annum during the life of the pave- 
ment. This figure of 1s. 9d. therefore compares with our two 
examples of granite pitching, 9$¢. in Gracechurch Street and 
tod. in Holborn, as also with 1s. 44d. for wood paving. 

The asphalte companies say it is often found that after 
seventeen years the material is still in good condition, in which 
case they continue to maintain it at a slightly higher cost per 
yard. Thus, the French Asphalte Company paved King Street, 
Cheapside, in 1874, the contract for the maintenance of which 
expired in 1891, and was then renewed up to 1896. 

In the city of Berlin the asphalte contractor has to maintain 


jolting, is comparatively noiseless, and is readily repaired in a 
very short time. 

Another most important advantage results from the employ- 
ment of asphalte for carriage-way paving, namely, that it is not 
necessary to close the street when used for the purpose of being 
repaired. Mr. Bassett, in proof of this, says in his letter tome :— 
“ The first sample of asphalte carriage-way paving was laid by 
us in Threadneedle Street in May 1869 ; this was relaid by us 
when repaving the rest of the street in August 1893, and during 
the whole of this period of twenty-four years the street 
remained open to traffic. Cheapside and Poultry were laid by 


| us in 1870, and kept open to traffic without intermission for 


his pavement gratis for four years, and then receives an agreed | 
sum per yard superficial per annum for fifteen years. Mr. | 


Vian, in his letter to me, writes as follows :—‘“It is usually 


found that in main thoroughfares in the City of London the | 


seventeen years allotted is a fair life, and that after that time 
the pavement is better for being relaid. On the other hand, 
asphalte has not been long enough in use as a paving material 
for any statement to be made as to the possible length of its 
life under favourable conditions. Pavements are in existence 
which were laid twenty years ago, and have so far not yet 
required repairing, and which may, for anything that is known 
to the contrary, easily endure for another twenty or even forty 
years. Such results are attained in side and back streets where 
there is sufficient traffic to keep the asphalte firm, but not 
enough to wear it away to any appreciable extent. It would, 
therefore, be an under estimate of the truth to say that the 
average life of an asphzlte pavement is twenty years.” 

I give you this extract from Mr. Vian’s letter, but it must 
not be understood that I endorse all he advances, for I am a 
little sceptical about a forty years’ life of an asphalte pavement 
anywhere, even under the most favourable circumstances. I 
give you another extract from Mr. Vian’s letter which is also 
very interesting. On the question so often raised of the slip- 
periness of asphalte he says :—“ Recent statistics taken in 
Berlin show that accidents to horses caused by their slipping 
on asphalte become fewer and fewer, although the area of the 
asphalte-paved surface is continually being increased. The 
reason is partly that the horses become accustomed to asphalte, 


and partly that, as asphalte-paved streets become more 


numerous, less mud is brought on to the asphalte from streets 
otherwise paved, and it is dirt of this sort which is the chief 
cause of slipperiness. Unless a great revulsion in public 
feeling takes place in Berlin it may be safely anticipated that 
before many years have passed the whole city will be paved 
with asphalte. Eighty to a hundred thousand square yards are 
systematically so paved each year, and active competition 
prevails among the inhabitants of streets not yet thus favoured 
to which has the better claim to have an asphalte pavement 
rst.” 

These observations on the very extended use of asphalte as 
a paving material in Berlin are quite confirmed by a letter from 
Mr. Louth, the agent of the Neuchatel Asphalte Company in 
that city, whose acquaintance I had the pleasure to make when 
visiting Berlin some few years ago. Mr. Louth says :—“ Berlin 
is a city of 1,600,000 inhabitants, not reckoning the suburbs, and 
has atotal street area (carriage-ways) of 4,900,000 square métres. 
Of this 1,020,000 square métres is paved with compressed 
asphalte, of which we have laid 415,000. Wood paving has been 
laid to the extent of 82,000 square métres. Asphalte has been 
extensively laid of late ; this year about 80,000 square m¢tres.” 
On the subject of slipperiness, caused by dirt, Mr. Louth 
remarks :—“ The main streets (asphalte) are thoroughly washed 
and cleansed every morning by gangs of cleaners. During the 
day the men and boys work singly, but should a good shower 
of rain fall, they immediately assemble and make use of the 
Opportunity to wash and clean the streets again, Owing to the 
general dryness of the climate the asphalte is less slippery here 
than in London. Fogs are quite unknown. Snow, of course, 
is very troublesome on the asphalte. Asphalte is certainly the 
favourite paving, and roo petitions to the town council from 
the inhabitants of 100 streets, asking for asphalte, is nothing 
unusual in the course of a year. ‘This speaks for itself and 
needs no comment.” 

_Accompanying Mr. Bassett’s letter is a sample of the 
original asphalte paving of Threadneedle Street, laid in May 
1869, and cut up when the street was relaid in August last, a 
period of over twenty-four years. Threadneedle Street is not 
a street of large traffic, but this sample may be accepted as the 
best possible evidence that the life of asphalte pavements in 
back or side streets is not limited to fifteen or twenty years. 

On the score of hygiene, asphalte holds pre-eminently the 
first place, owing to its impermeability and the consequent 
impossibility of absorption on its part, and in addition to this 
it may be stated in its favour that it is more easily cleansed, and 
dries more readily than any other pavement. It is free from 


eighteen years, when the asphalte surface was relaid. The 
carriage-way ot Old Broad Street was laid in 1871 by us, and 


| maintained open to traffic for seventeen years, when we relaid 


the asphalte surface.” 
Macadamised Roads. 

I will now rapidly deal with this and the one other carriage- 
way pavement embraced in the second group, and I may admit 
that it was my intention originally to disregard macadamised, 
flint or ballast roads, as these come more strictly within the 
science or art of roadmaking, but looking to the fact that in the 
suburbs of our cities these forms of pavement are largely 
in vogue, some notice, however brief, must be taken of them. 

The foundation for macadamised roads in and about 
London is formed of “ Hardcore,” that being the term applied 
to a mixture of the débrzs of builders and dust contractors’ 
yards, clinkers from gas and other furnaces, broken pottery 
and other hard material. In the North of England and towns 
situate near blast furnaces the foundation is of slag. The 
thickness of the foundation depends upon the nature. of the 
subsoil, the amount of traffic to pass over it, and the materials 
with which it is to be formed, but it should not be less than 
12 inches in thickness. This should then be rolled until 
8 inches or g inches thick ; on this a layer of Thames ballast 
5 inches thick should be laid, and the whole well rammed 
down. The macadam, or broken granite, is then laid on the 
ballast in three successive layers 3 inches thick, rolled sepa- 
rately, until the three combined form a substance of 6 inches ; 
upon this a thin layer of sharp sand should be scattered, well 
watered and rolled. 

Broken Guernsey granite, the size of which should not be 
more than 2$ inches, forms the best metalling. The roller em- 
ployed should not weigh more than § tons, for when rollers 
of heavier weight are employed they are apt to crush the gas 
and water services, and even to cause injury to the mains them- 


selves. 


An ordinary macadamised road constructed in this manner | 


costs about 6s. per square yard in London, and when the traffic 
is heavy repairs become very costly, for upon the road is put 
material costing 13s. per cubic yard, to be pulverised and carted 
away either in the shape of mud or dust at an additional cost 
of 4s., or a total of 17s. for material only. It is on record that 
when Piccadilly was a macadam road, the annual cost of 
maintaining it was 4s. per square yard per annum. This fact 
tends to prove that the limits within which macadam roads are 
suitable for heavy traffic are soon reached. 

Macadamised roads will not admit of tramway rails being laid 
therein, as there is not sufficient bedding or packing for the 
sleepers and rails. Granite pitching has therefore to be 
resorted to, with the resultant noise and the additional draw- 
back that, if the pitching does not extend for the whole width 
of the road, it becomes a most difficult matter to keep the 
breasts of the road in proper repair. Macadam for the main 
or busy thoroughfares of cities or large towns should not be 
used, owing, firstly, to the excessive cost of maintenance, 
averaging 2s. 9d. per square yard per annum ; secondly, the 
frequent interruptions to traffic whilst undergoing repairs ; and, 
thirdly, to its unhealthiness, caused by the dust produced in 
dry weather, which, with the organic matter given off there- 
with, is carried by the wind to be inhaled by those living in, or 
passing through, thoroughfares so paved. 

Flint or Ballast Roads. 


The objections urged against macadam apply with equal, if 
not greater, force against these roads, inasmuch as the materials 
used for the metalling are still more easily pulverised, and, 
therefore, more readily converted into dust or mud. The one 
saving clause is that, as flint or ballast roads are only met with 
in second-class thoroughfares, where the traffic is ordinarily 
very light, the grinding process is not so heavy and continuous 
as in the main and busy streets of a town. I have been 
unable to obtain any reliable statistics of first cost or of main- 
tenance, for, as a general rule, these second-class roadways are 
but indifferently made and maintained, but probably we shall 
not be much out if we put the average annual cost at something 
like 15, 6d. per square yard. 

Comparative Merits and Demerits. 

At the commencement of this paper I stated what were the 
salient points to be aimed at in the formation of a good carriage- 
way pavement. Let us see how the different materials we have 
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been considering come out of the inquiry. I discard from this 
award of relative merit and demerit all other materials save 
granite, wood and asphalte, gritstone being only locally em- 
ployed, whilst macadam and ballast should only be used in the 
suburbs of large cities and towns. 

On the Score of Public Hygiene.—Asphalte is absolutely 
first, granite second and wood third. 

Noiselessness.—Wood first, asphalte second and granite 
third. 

Safety for Horses.—N.B. This is under existing conditions 
as to cleansing. Wood first, asphalte second and granite third. 

Cleansing.—Asphalte first, granite second and wood third. 

Durability.—Granite first, asphalte second and wood third. 

Economy.—Granite first, wood second and asphalte third. 

Faility of Repair.—Asphalte first, wood second and granite 
third. 

Facility for Tramway Rails.—Granite first, wood second 
and asphalte third. 

In determining, however, which of these three pavements 
stands first, it must previously be settled what is the importance 
of the salient points relatively to each other, and therein lies 
the difficulty. From the hygienist’s point of view, asphalte 
would be pronounced the ideal pavement, the pavement of the 
future, in fact; from the economist’s point of view, granite 
would occupy that proud position; whilst with the brain 
worker, the invalid or the man of business wood would occupy 
first place. 
before stated, asphalte and wood are the only materials thought 
of nowadays for the carriage-ways of leading thoroughfares. 

It does not, therefore, follow that these materials occupy 
antagonistic positions to each other; there is plenty of room 
for both. Wood is suited for the paving of wide places exposed 
to the air, such as the roads which abut on Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens, both on the north and south; or if the 
present extravagantly costly mode of metalling the Victoria 
Embankment were done away with, wood might well be substi- 
tuted. Asphalte, on the other hand, forms a perfect pavement 
for streets like Cheapside, Cornhill, Lombard Street, and the 
hundreds of other narrow streets and places to be found in 
London and other great cities. And not only does asphalte 
come in as the proper material for paving narrow streets, but 
also where comparatively wide thoroughfares have been de- 
prived of their fair share of light and air by reason of the 
excessive height of the buildings which abut thereon. Be that 
as it may, it now appears certain that the roadway of the future 
will necessarily be an elastic and noiseless roadway, and at the 
_same time durable. When sufficient trials shall have demon- 
strated the best elastic roadways, asphalte, wood or others yet 
unknown, granite setts will be found in company with macadam 
in the suburbs of our cities and on our country roads. 


JAPANESE LACQUER. 


COLLECTION of specimens of Japanese lacquer, 

illustrating the work of each master and school, has 
been on view at the rooms of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, Hanover Square. On Friday last Mr. 
Ernest Hart read a paper on “ Masters, Periods and Styles in 
the Lacquer-work of Japan.” In this he also spoke of the 
material, the method of working it, and the localities in which 
it was produced. It had been well said, he remarked, that of 
all art industries the treatment of lacquer was the most refined, 
the most perfect and the least monotonous. He regretted the 
peculiar difficulties under which students of this industry 
laboured, owing to the absence of any standard collection of 
certified and reputable examples either at the South Kensington 
Museum or at any other museum in this country. The 
industrial importance of lacquer-work was hardly less than its 


art value. He knew no reason why the lacquer-tree should not 
be grown in this country. Its sap, which was used as the 
material of all lacquer-work, was a natural essence, 


having a vast superiority over any varnishes used here. 
Unlike even copal, which was an artificial mixture of 
resin, fatty oils and turpentine, Japanese lacquer was a 
ready-made product of nature, which, when hardened, 
was of mirror-like smoothness, unaffected either by acids 
or by hot water and of great durability, never splitting or 
cracking. It was employed in Japan for an infinite variety of 
uses, even for such objects as acid tanks, ship keels and photo- 
graphic tablets, not to speak of the finer uses for coach panels 
and objects of domestic use. The unique superiority of Japanese 
lacquer-work was due not only to the special merit of the 
material, but also to the care and skill shown by the Japanese 
in the manipulation of the material. The art lacquer-work of 
Japan was essentially individual and we ought not to treat it 
merely as d7ic-d-brac, or as an indistinguishable whole. There 
was as wide a distinction between the ordinary lacquer tray or 
cabinet of commerce and the exquisite lacs by the great Japanese 


There can be no doubt of this, however, that, as ' 


artists as between a street placard and a canvas of Raphael. 
Each of the great masters of lacquer had created a style of his 
own and had founded a school, of which the traditions were 
kept. alive by his successors for centuries. Many. important 
private collections were now to be found in England duly cata- 
logued and classified, and he hoped that the present example 
would be followed for the public benefit in the great art museums 
in the metropolitan and other centres in Great Britain, _ 


LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


A’ the last meeting of this Society, Mr. G. B. Bulmer, 
president, in the chair, Mr, F. W. Troup, A.R.I.B.A., 
gave an address on “ The Use of Seconds.” In the course of 
his remarks he observed that there was a class of bricks 
principally manufactured in Leeds—glazed bricks. When 
made white they were prized for their reflective value, and 
when coloured were used decoratively. A wall of pure white 
bricks looked deathly cold.. If some of the seconds, or dis- 
coloured bricks, were used the effect would be warmer and 
more pleasant. Leeds was smoky, and he could not think why 
architects did not use glazed. bricks more freely than. was 
evident from the Leeds buildings. He had seen some in large 
insurance buildings, and there was a vast array of white bricks 
in the new Leeds Post Office. Those, however, were put in by 
outside architects. Could it be that bricks, like prophets, were 
not valued in their own country ? 

In moving thanks to the lecturer, Mr. Dodgshun. said with 
regard to glazed bricks that the seconds would not wear, It 
was absolutely necessary to have a perfect glaze. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. H. S. Milman, who was director ‘of the Society of 
Antiquaries from 1880 until a recent time, died on Friday last 
in his seventy-third year. He served as Assistant Enclosure 
Commissioner and Assistant Land Commissioner. a 


It is announced that Mr. J. T. Brunner, M.P., of the firm 
of Messrs. Brunner, Mond & Co., Limited, has. joined the 
head office board of the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Company, Liverpool. 


’ 


The President and Council of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers have decided to hold their next exhibition from 
March 12 to April 7, 1894. A selection of the engraved work 
of Marc Antonio will be a feature of the exhibition. It has been 
further decided to hold the election of Associates on Friday, 
January 5, 1894, at 5 P.M. “See 


Mr. W. B. Rhind has completed the model of the statue of 
the Thakore of Gondal. It is 10 feet high, and represents the 
Prince in official costume, over which hangs the Edinburgh 
LL.D. robe. He stands on the right foot, with the left slightly 
in advance ; his right hand, holding papers of State, gathers 
the folds of the gown in front of the figure, and the left rests 
on the hilt of an Indian sword. The statue is to, be cast in 
bronze and erected in Gondal, the capital of the Prince’s 
dominions, about 300 miles from Bombay. ‘ 


Sir W. H. Houldsworth, M.P., opened the Kilmarnock 
Art Exhibition on the 21st inst. It contains a more attractive | 
collection of paintings than has been seen in the preceding 
exhibitions. 


The Glasgow Archzeological Society have passed the 
following resolution :—“ That the Society record its extreme 
regret at the action of the proprietor in feuing for building 
purposes at Lock 16, near Falkirk, a portion of the Roman 
wall, on which already a small villa has been erected with its 
foundations actually laid across the fosse, at that point admir- 
ably preserved.” Copies of the resolution are to be sent to 
Mr. Forbes (of Callendar), the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Sir George 
Trevelyan (Secretary for Scotland), Sir John Lubbock, Sir John 
Evans and others. 


Drury Lane Theatre is not to be pulled down, as Sir A. 
Harris has obtained a promise of a new lease from the Duke 
of Bedford. 


A Site has been secured in Chelsea for the British Institute 
of Preventive Medicine. The building is estimated to cost | 
between 25,0007. and 30,000/. The Institute is now incorpo- 
rated with the College of State Medicine. 


Mr. J. L. Powell has just got the fifth edition of his most 
useful handbook to Fairford Church and its stained windows, | 
with additions on the town and neighbourhood by Mr. H. W. 
Taunt, of Oxford. 
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Boiler Explosion Act, 280 

Builder’s Arbitration Case, 287 

Claim for Payment, 264 

Construction of Sewers, 374 

Contracting out of Liabilities, * Nov 3 

Contractor’s Case, Edinburgh, 280 

Contractors’ Privileges in Ireland, 321 

——_ - Scotland, 394 

Defective Building, * July 14 

Extras in Contracts, * Sept. 29 

Factory and Workshops Act, 406 

Infringement of Design, * Dec. 15 

Liability for Cost of Sewer Construction, 
374 

———— of Architects, * Oct. 20 

Libelling Architects, 60 

Light and Air Case, 184, 396 

Mansions, Kensington Gardens, 264 

Metropolitan Management Act, 305 

Ownership of Plans, 374 

Railway Ventilation, 351 

Rebuilding or Remodelling Houses, 305 

Removal of Pews in Ohurches, 273 

Rival House Agents, * Nov.3 

Stablesa Nuisance, * Dec. 1 

Strikes and Contracts, * July 14 

Traffic on Roads, * Aug. 25 

Valuation of Tramways, * Sept. 8 

What Constitutes an Architect’s Com- 
mission, 337 


New Buildings :— 
32, 128, 207 


Notes and Comments :— 


Abuses of Public Advertising, 344 
American Institute of Architects, 40 
Archeological Congress, Wilna, 168 
Archeology at the Royal Irish Academy, 
120 
Arches, Test of Strength, 152 
Architects’ Congress, Chicago, 184 
Fees in Tasmania, 104 
Architecture of Dalmatia, 374 
Arundel, Church of St. Nicholas, 358 
Birmingham, Gift of House Property 
to, 358 


—— Proposed New Market, 232 
———-—— Public Works Scheme, 358 
Blarney Stone, 56 
Borrowing Works of Art, 8 
Brighton and Technical Instruction, 72 
Brindisi Water-Supply, 72 
Building in Harrogate, 232 

New York, 216 

Trade Dispute, Newcastle, 152 
Carbon, Production of, 104 
Chicago Exhibition, 296 
Chinese Steatite Ornament, 56 
Cloche de la Paix, 344 
Coins in Foundation-Stones, 216 
Competitions, Regulations for, 8 
Copyright in Spain, 296 
Cork, Lectures on Architecture, 312 
Cromwell House, Newport, Mon., 344 
Oyprus, 72 
Denver, 72 
Designs by Gottfried Semper, 104 
Drury Lane Theatre Lease, 40 
Dublin, City Architectship, 358 
Dumas’ Chateau, 344 
Edinburgh Museum of Art, 264 
Electric Light, South Kensington, 120 
Engineers’ Congress, Chicago, 152 
English Book Trade in Germany, 184 
Florence, English Church, 406 
Foundations in Sand, 136 
French Patronage of Exhibitions, 56 
Geological Phenomenon, Dublin Bay, 
200 


Survey in the United States, 
120 
German Archeological Institutes, 248 
Glasgow Municipal Buildings’ Drainage, 
296 
——— Proposed Historic Exhibition, 
858 


Technical College, 184 
* Contract Reporter. 


Reviews :— 


{January 26, 1894, 


Graphics, Teaching of, 200 

Hartland, the late Albert, 390 

Hawksley, the late Thomas, 200 

Hoad’ Jeb-el-Aisun Basilica, 120 

Hospital in Sydney, 248 

Houseowner’s Difficulties in Ireland | 
184 

Indian Archeological Survey, 136 

Institute of Architects, Ireland, 358 

Ireland’s Round Towers, 136, 232 

Japanese Art in France, 328 

Joan of Arc Statue, 120 

Kendal, Old Buildings, 216 

Lectures at Carpenters’ Hall, 344 

Lewes Municipal Buildings, 152 

Liverpool Art Committee, 216 

London Rookeries, 312 | 

Malcolm Collection of Studies, 40 

Manchester Town Hall Paintings, 168 

Marseilles, Proposed Cathedral, 374 

Microbes, 168 

Newhaven Town Hall, Proposed, 152 

Old Buildings, Newport, Mon., 344 

Orientation of Greek Temples, 152 

Orleans Oathedral, 216 

Paris, Musée Carnavalet, 104 

Thiers College, 280 

Pergamus, Discoveries at, 232 ; 

Photographic Congress, Chicago, 390 | 

Plumbers’ Registration Bill, 72 

Progress of St. Louis, U.S.A., 56 

Public Health Congress, 104 

Red-tape in Sanitary Inquiries, 168 

Renaissance Work in Belgium, 40 

Roman Remains in Bath, 406 

Rome, Results of Excavations, 264 } 

Rosa, the late Ercole, Sculptor, 264 

Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, | 
232 } 

Sanitation in Cornwall, 104 | 

School Accommodation, United States, 
216 


Board Insurance Fund, 296 - 
Buildings in Boston, 40 
Sculpture Society, New York, 296 
Ship Canal for Belgium, 312 
Shirking Payment of Contractors, 40 
Society of Architects, 328 } 
South Kensington Competition, 56 
Museum, Keepers, 168 
Spalding Club, 406 
Stipendiary’s Notion of Ornament, 406 
Stonehenge, 200 
Strasburg Cathedral, 248 
Technical Progress in America, 296 
Timber in the United States Forests, 

168 ] 
Treatises on Building Construction, 280 
Valuation Acts, Defects in, 390 

of Tramways, 216 

Venetian Masts in Paris, 264 } 
Verandahs in Colonial Architecture, 232 
Water-colour Paintings, 8 
Working-Classes Dwellings, 390 
Yvon, Adolphe, 184 


Ohronology of Medieval and Renais- | 
sance Architecture, Date Book of © 
Architectural Art from the Building | 
the Ancient Basilica of St. Peter's, 
Rome, to the Oonsecration of the | 
present Church, J. Tavenor Perry, 194 | 

Cochin, Les, S. Rocheblave, 162 

Comprehensive Scheme for Street Im- 
provements in London, Arthur Oaw- 
ston, A.R.LB.A., 34 

Dictionnaire de la Céramique, Faience, | 
Gres, Poteries, Edouard Garnier, 400 

Encyclopédie de l’Architecture et de la | 
Construction, Vol. VI., P. Planat, 258 

Entre deux Coups de Oiseau, Jules 
Salmson, Membre Correspondant de 
VInstitut de France, 210 

Healthy Hospitals, Observations on | 
some points connected with Hospital | 
Construction, Sir Douglas Galton, 
306 

Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, 50 

Moreau, Jean Michel, Adrian Moureau, 
83 

Renaissance Architecture and Ornament | 
in Spain, Andrew N. Prentice, Archi- | 
tect, 290 | 


School Buildings :— 


48, 90,,96 


nuary 26, 1894.) 


| 
tesserae :— 
Acoustic Figures, 356 
| Acoustics of Buildings, 198 
Anatomical Works of Ancient Artists, 


Bga0e Decoration, 247 

Arch, The, 149, 151 

Architectural Harmony, 134 

—————-- Recipes, 403 

—- Sculpture, 388 

Ariosto’s House, Ferrara, 149 

Bacon and Sanitation, 389 

Barberelli, Giorgio, 71 

Bashenoy, V. I., Architect, 356 

Basilicas, 246, 310 

Beauty in Sculpture, 343 

Borromini as an Architect, 261 

Brindley and Canal Construction, 404 

Bronze in Art, 342 

Buckingham Palace Collection, 199 

Buildings, Collapse of, 23 

Burlington, Earl, and William Kent, 54 

Byzantine Houses in the Fourth Cen- 
tury, 295 

Cairene Houses, 166, 198 

Oambridge, King’s Colleze Chapel, 150 

Carlton House Portico, 151 

Ohapels in Churches, 214 

Chiaroscuro of Interiors, 310 

Chimneys, English, 214 

Ohoragic Monuments, 87 

Christian Symbolism, 38 

Clairvanx, First Monastery, 24 

Classic Style in England, 355 

Classicism and Romanticism in Paint- 
ing, 135 

Cologne Oathedral, 278 

Colour, Conclusions about, 215 

——- in Ancient Architecture, 311 

——.-— Architectural Design, 318 

-— Sculpture, 372 

Conservative Club, St. James’s Street, 
39 

Contracts, 166 

Covent Garden Theatre, Pit Floor, 310 

Da Vinci’s Last Supper, 405 

Dog in Greek Art, 24 

Drapery in Sculpture, 70 

Durham, 198 

Eclecticism in Painting, 373 

Egypt and Rome, 87 

Egyptian Architecture, Effect in, 245 

—-— Art, Character of, 372 

——-—— Obelisks and Inscriptions, 309 

Elizabethan Mansions, 39 

Elmes, H. L., 404 

Enamels, Varieties of, 294 

English Fifteenth-Century Life, 101 

Era of Invention, Great Britain, 117 

Etrurian Festival, 356 

Folkestone, Ancient, 167 

Foundation-Stones, Twelfth Century, 
182 

French Gothic, 70 

Fuseli’s “ William Tell,” 343 

German Churches, Early, 54, 87 

Gibbons, Grinling, 167 

Glasgow Cathedral Associations, 183 

Gothic Architecture, 373 

>, and Renaissance, 


134 
Greek Style, Limitations of, 215 
Temples, 88, 326 
Grey in Decoration, 327 


Tesserze—continued. 


Hadrian’s Villa, 71 
Hawksmoor as an Architect, 198 
Heads of Mercury and Satyrs, 55 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, Westminster, 24 
Heraldic Orests, 151 
Heraldry, Antiquity of, 295 
—— in Buildings, 71 
Indian Architecture, 327 
Cave Monasteries, 151 
Inflammable Materials in Houses, 24 
Italian Campaniles, 119 
- Gothic, 88 

“ Jesuit’s Perspective,” 23 
Jewish Synagogues, 38 
Jones, Inigo, and Stonehenge, 357 
Kent, Historical Associations, 150 
Lamére, Nicolas, 151 
Latin Cross in Planning, 38 
Lead, Early Use of, 343 
Leaves in Architectural Decoration, 118 
Lightning Rods, 327 
Limes, Classification of, 310 
Lombards and Art, 295 
Louvre, Courtyard of, 311 
Love of Art, 373 
Magnitude in Architecture, Apparent, 

39 

Marmotinto, or Sand Painting, 103 
Minervas of the Athenian Acropolis, 23 
Modelling, Hiram Powers’s Method, 118 
Moorish Buildings, Contrasts in, 24 
Murillo as a Painter, 357 
Museums, Local, 150 
Mythological Sculpture, 23 
Naples, Caserta, 55 
Nollekens, Joseph, 22 
Objects of Utility as Works of Art, 389 
Painting and Learning, 372 

in Saxon Ohurches, 342 
-— “The Dark Ages,” 88 
Palladio’s Architecture, 326 
Panoramas, 342 
Pantheon, Decoration of, 149 
Parsee Fire Temples, 117 
Parthenon, Destruction of, 405 
Gothicist’s View, 198 
Picturesque, Modern Ideas, 102 
Pile Driving, 199 
Polychromy in the Hast, 405 
Prehistoric Ages and Implements, 167 
Print Collecting, 262 
Proportion in Architecture, 389 
Propylza, 103 
Prout’s Early Days, 388 
Pulpits, Iron, 261 
Raphael Drawings in Oxford, 166 
Regalia of Charles I1., 246 
Renaissance, Beginning of, 119 
Roman Aidiles, 135 
. Construction, Brick and Stone, 86 
- Fora, 87 
——-- “ Fossway,” 54 
- Measurements, 199 
System of Building, 103 
- Tombs, 246 
- Works, Utility of, 119 
Round Vaults, 102 
Sandby, Paul, 263 
Science and the Arts Design, 38 
Screens, Old English, 263 
Sculpture and Architecture, 262 
———-- in High Relief, 310 
Sistine Chapel, Last Judgment, 404 
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The Week—continued. 


| Tesserse—continued. 
St. Albans, Influence of the Conquest, 
182 
St. James’s Palace, 373 
St. Paul’s Clock, 263 
St. Stephen’s, Westminster, 262 
Stone Family, 102 
Strawberry Hill, 262 
Steel, Ohemistry of, 357 
Style in Painting, 295 
Subject in Painting, 404 
|  Surveyor’s Chain, 215 
| Tarsia, 311 
Theatre and Amphitheatre, 118 
Trees in Paintings, 279 
Turner and “ The Trade,” 294 
Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum,” 134 
“Values” in Painting, Sir J. Reynolds, 
279 
Vanbrugh and Wren, 88 
Vandalism in Byzantium, 313 
— of Mehemet Ali, 311 
Variety in Art, 327 
Venetian Glass, 294 
Wells, Deanery and Archdeanery, 247 
Whitehall Palace, Design by Jones, 55 
Window Glass, English, 263 
Windows, Circular, 23 
Wollaston and Davy, 356 
Wood, Conductivity of, 135 


The Week :— 
Aberdeen, Sanitary Matters, 225 
| Alfriston Vicarage, 225 
Amberley Castle, 399 
Amen Mummy Ooffins, 293 
Amenity of Building Sites, 113 
American Societies, Foundation of, 145 
| - Students of Art in Paris, 225 
| Americans and Ancient Buildings, 145 
Anglo-Norman Record Society, 193 
Archzological Association, 49 
Architects’ Certificates, 81 
Architectural Association, 177, 241, 273, 
305, 367 


Practice in America, 337 

Architecture in South Africa, 321 

Arundel, River Arun Navigation, 305 

Ayr “ Auld Brig,” 225 

Bath, Pump-room Extension, 351 

Birch, the late C. B., 241 

Blackrock Main Drainage Bill, 383 

Blackpool Tower Architects, 209 

British Association, Presidential Ad- 
dress, 161 

- School at Athens, 33 

Brown, the late Madox Ford, 257 

| Building Art Administration, 49 

| Byzantine Art, Influence of, 177 

Oanal Construction, Past and Present, 
225 

Cathedral for Liverpool, 257 

Chicago Exhibition Awards, 97 

——— Lagoons and the Exhibition, 
193 

Christ’s Hospital, 321 

Church Building in Chichester District, 

| 17 

City and Guilds of London Institute, 65, 
273 

Coats Statues for Paisley, 289 


AT 


Competitions, 17, 49, 65, 72, 145, 232, 
851, 358, 383, 399 

County Council Hall Site, 1 

Defective Workmanship, 367 

Doyle, the late Charles A., 257 

Dublin Water Supply, 273, 305 

Eastwell Park Improvement, 33 

Edinburgh Castle, 129 

— Lauriston 


Street Ohurch 
161 

Employment by Industrial Designers, 81 

Engineering Construction in Scotland, 
383 

Eyesight Influences in Schools, 193 

Fate of Chicago Exhibition Buildings, 
241 

Glasgow Art Club, 337 

— Health Statistics, 81 

———— Institute of Architects, 241 

— Jamaica Bridge, 305 

Gounod, 367 

Height of London Buildings, 288 

Institute of Architects, 289 

Treland, Academy of Arts, 257 

Society of Antiquaries, 209 

Japanese Woodwork, 17 

Jones and Wren, 273 

Joule Statue, Manchester, 367 

King Ferdinand’s Art Treasures, 321 

Kyrle Society, Liverpool, 383 

Lansdown, the late George, 257 

Liverpool Artists’ Olub, 129 

London and Manchester Fogs, 209 

Louvre Centenary, 97 

Malvern School of Art, 367 

Manchester Art School Director, 97 

Ship Oanal, 129 

Millbank Penitentiary, 209 

Moore, the late Albert, 193 

Municipal Buildings for Bristol, 209 

—— Works in Glasgow, 367 

Natural History Museum, 177 

New York, Cathedral of St. John, 193 

Northern Architectural Association, 113 

Nuremberg Art Congress, 129 

Old Roman Works Investigation, 17 

Orders of Architecture, 97 

Ordnance Survey, 65 

Oriels and Projecting Windows, 17 

Parochial Rating, 81 

Parsons, Mr, Henry, 65 

Payment for Work Executed, 113 

Photography and Bibliography, 145 

Presidency of the Scottish Academy 
225 

Purification of Sewage, 113 

Rassam v. Budge, 1 

School Board and Contractors, 248, 289 

Society of Architectr, 65,161, 257, 273 

Arts, 289 

Statue of Bacchus, 241 

Stirling Castle, 129 

Subletting in Contracts, 81 

Surrey County Surveyorship, 321 

Sussex Archzeological Society, 97 

Trollope, the late Dr., 367 

Turner’s Drawings, 161 

Tyndale, the late John, 351 

Utilisation of Town Refuse, 383 

Venice, Discovery of a Lost Column, 33 

Water-Supply Difficulties, 177 

Winchester Anniversary, 49 

Woodington, the late W. F., 399 


*,* THe LirHoGRAPHED ILLUSTRATIONS WILL BE FOUND OPPOSITE TO THE PAGES QUOTED. | 


Belfast, House at Lismoyne, 153 

Birmingham, Business Premises, 391 

Municipal Technical 

School, 89, 105, 169, 185 

Victoria Assize Courts,201 

Bromsgrove, Hewell Grange, 25, 41, 57, 
249 

Brunswick, Hétel de Ville, 375 

Burton-on-Trent, Rolleston Hall, 297 

Camberwell, St. Giles’s Church Restora- 
tion, 73 

Cambridge Guildhall, 105 

Oardiff, St. Fagan’s Oastle, 407 

Chapter-House for Oathedral, Design 
for, 137 

Ohartered Accountants’ Library and 
Council Chamber, 185 

Country House, 153 

Dartmouth, St, Saviour’s Church, 25 


Bedford & Barry, 407 

Begg, John, 137 

Belcher, John, 185 

Bell, E. Ingress, 201 

Binyon, Brightwen, 121, 137 

Bodley & Garner, 25, 41, 57,249 
Brangwyn, W. O., 57 

Clegg & Son, Charles, 73 

Dawes & Hoyland, 121 

Edwards, W. F., 153 

Essex, Nicol & Goodman, 89, 105, 169, 
185, 313, 391 


Dresden, 297, 313, 329 

————  Zwinger Palace, 345, 359 

Droitwich, Drawing-room, Impney, 281 

Erdington, Residence, 313 

Failsworth, Conservative Olub, 121 

Farnley Iron Oompany’s Offices, 233 

Glasgow Cathedral, Reredos, 265, 281 

Glenpark, Residence, Balerno, Mid- 
lothian, 265 

Halton, near Tring, 318, 329, 345, 375 
391 

Harrogate, Stabling at Grove House, 345 

Hoddesdon, Rawdon House, 217 

Ilford, Design for Local Board Offices, 57 

Leon, Convent of San Marcos, 297 

Leek, Boat House, Rudyard Lake, 407 

Lichfield Cathedral, 153 

Lincoln, High School for Girls, 217 

Liverpool, Cottages at Port Sunlight, 41 
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Llanrwst, Residence, Plas Madoc, 121 

Manchester, Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank, 25 

— York Buildings, 73 

Middleton, Two Houses, 249 

Munich, 169 


Neweastle-under-Lyme, Tower of St. 
Giles, 391 

Northampton, Althorp Park, 359 

Nuremberg, 41, 57 

Oldham, Doctor's House, 121 

Pinner, Houses, Royston Park, 375 

Prague, 201, 217 

Church of St, Nicholas, 249 

Hotel de Ville, 281 

- Thein Ohurch, 265 

Premises, South Audley Street, 169 

Reading, Bank Buildings, 233 
Biscuit Factory, 359 
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Fairley, James G., 265 
Fawcett, W. M., 105 
George, Ernest and Peto, 169, 217 
Goldie, Edward, 185 

Heathcote & Rawle, 25 
Honeyman, John, 265, 281 
Horsfield, J. Nixon, 375 

Kenyon, George, 153 

Lueas, R. M. D., 359 

Matear, Huon A., 41, 153, 329 
Millar, W. Galt, 233 
Newman & Newman, 73 


AND ARTLSTS. 


Palladio, Andrea, 407 

Pearce, R, Lano, 57 

Pearson, Frank L., 153 

Prentice, A. N., 297 

Prout, Samuel, 41, 57, 73, 89, 105, 137, 
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Prynne, G. H. Fellowes, 201 

Scrivener, Harold M., 391 

Sedding, Hdmund, 25 

Spiers, R. Phené, 281 

Sugden, W. Larner, 407 
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Sandringham, York Cottage, 9 * 
Scarborough, Design for Café, 407 
Southport, Church of SS. Simon and | 
Jude, 153 mT 
St. Keverne Church, Corn wall, 25 
Staines, St. Peter’s Ohurch, 201 
Stanmore Hall, 121, 137 
Strasbourg, 73, 89, 105 
Surbiton, Villa Residences, 57 
Swansea, Presbyterian Church, 233 
Ulm, 137 
Venice, St. Giorgio Maggiore, 407 
Wandsworth, Church of St. Thomas of | 
Canterbury, 185 
Wanstead, Church of St. Columba, 249, 
391 
White Lodge, Richmond Park, 9 
Winchester, Old Timber House, 359‘ 
York, Courts of Justice, 329 


Sutton, John, 153 | 
Taylor, Charles T., 121 
Tronquois, J., 281 } 
Troup, F. W., 233 
Warren, E. P., 249, 391 1 
Watkins, W., 217 

Webb, Aston, 201 

G. W., 233, 359 
Williams, T. G., 233 ' 
Wilson, T. Butler, 345 
Wood, Hdgar, 249 | 
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THE 


Architect und Contract Beporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


Poe ARCHITECT 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


—— 
= — 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) £0 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . , : Own. 10 
For Quarter Page . . ’ . ’ » 210 O 
For Half Page . : “ . . » 410 0 
For a Page : ‘ ° om i is ° 81. 0 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide e . ’ Olag \o 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

mic Companies’ Advertisements, 12/7. 125. per page; IS. per 
ine. 


| Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
ee Ros 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


—— 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


MANCHESTER.—Aug. 12.—Designs are invited for Board 
School. Mr. W. E. Rowcliffe, 30 Cross Street, Manchester. 

MonmoutTH.—Aug. 1.—Premiums of 30 and 20 guineas are 
offered for schemes for Disposal of Sewage. Mr. T. R. 
Oakley, Town Clerk, Monmouth. 

St. HELENS.—July 24.—Designs are invited for Public 
Library and Technical School. Premiums of Ioc/., 50/7. and 
25/7. W. J. Jeeves, Town Hall, St. Helens. 

TOTTENHAM.—Aug. 1.—Designs are invited for Town Hall 
and Board Offices. Premiums of 757, 50/.and 25/7. Mr. J. E. 

| Worth, 712 High Road, Tottenham, N. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—July 10.—For Alterations to Leylodge Public 
School. Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 181A Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

ABINGDON.—July 8.—For Supplying and Fixing Two 
Cornish Boilers, Steam Radiators, Cooking Apparatus, &c. 
Mr. G. Winship, Borough Buildings, Abingdon. 

BARRY.—July 26.—For Building School with Laundry, 
Cookery, Kitchen and Boundary Walls. Mr. W. H..Dashwood 
Caple, Architect, 1 St. John’s Square, Cardiff. 

BELFAST.—July 10.—For Building Eight Houses, Mount- 
pottinger. Messrs. J. Fraser & Son, C.E., Belfast. 


# BLACKMAN 


| 
| 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 

Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, 

Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


WARMING AnD VENTILATING. 


any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


BLECTRIC BLACHE MAN, 
Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
| Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


4d Offict:—63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW. 


BIRMINGHAM.—July 13.—For Additions to Workhouse. 
Mr. W. H. Ward, Architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

CANTERBURY. —July 20.—For Building Mortuary 
Chartham Downs Asylum. Messrs. Stenning & Jennings, 
Architects, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

CATFORD.—July 11.—For Tar-paving and Kerbing Foot- 
paths and Channelling and Metalling Roads. Mr. Edward 
Wright, Board of Works Offices, Catford. 

CHESHUNT.—July 17.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Service Reservoir. Messrs. Pollard & Tingle, 7 Great (ueen 
Street, Westminster. 

CHESTER.--July 8.—For Construction of Grand Stand at 


Sandbach. Mr. Thomas A. Beckett, St. Werburgh’s Chambers, 
Chester. 

CHRISTCHURCH.—July 17.—For Altering and Extending 
the Cooking, Heating and Laundry Appliances. Mr. A, 
Druitt, Clerk to the Guardians, Christchurch. 

DULWICH.—July 17.—For Building Sorting Office. Mr. 
H. W. Primrose, H.M.. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 


ELLAND.—July 15.—For Rebuilding (Ironwork excepted) 
Bridgefield Mills. Messrs. C. & F. L. Horsfall, Architects, Lord 
Street Chambers, Halifax. 

FULHAM.—July 12.—For Making-up and Paving Roads. 
Mr. W. Sykes, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—July 7.—For Building Two Houses. 
Mr. Charles G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Yar- 
mouth. 

HaLiFAX.—July 8.—For Alterations to Premises in Wool- 
shops. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, 
Halifax. 

HANWELL.—July 10.—For Supplying Broken Granite. 
Mr, W. S. James, Local Board Offices, Hanwell. 

HESTON.—July 10.—For Supplying Broken Granite and 
Flints. Mr. H. R. Peake, Town Hall, Hounslow. 

LISBELLAW, CO, FERMANAGH.—July 14.—For Rebuilding 
Church Tower. Mr. Thomas Elliott, C.E., Enniskillen. 

LISCARD.—July 10.—For Addition of Pavilion to Hospital. 
Mr. Arthur Salmon, Surveyor to the Wallasey Local Board, 
Public Offices, Egremont. 

LoNnpDoN.—July 7.— For Cleaning and Painting Houses. 
Mr. J. Williams, Midland Railway Co., Derby. 

LymMM.—July 11.—For Constructing Stoneware Pipe Sewers, 
Supplying and Fixing Gas-engine, &c. 

MALLOw.—July 7.—For Sinking Well and Fixing Pump, 
Shinakilla Cross. Mr. Maurice Regan, Clerk, Poor Law Office, 
Mallow. 

MANCHESTER.—July 10.—For Building Offices, &c., and 
Entrance Gateways at Electric Light Station. Mr. John 
Allison, City Surveyor. 

MIDLAND RaAILWAy.—July 7.—For Cleaning and Painting 
Station Buildings, &c. Mr. J. Williams, Midland Railway Co., 
Derby. 

MILE END.—July 12.—For Supplying Broken Granite, 
Lime, Cement, &c. Mr. J. M. Knight, Vestry Hall, Bancroft 
Road, Mile End, E. 

PEMBROKE DocK.—July 15.—For Building Soldiers’ Quarters, 


&c. Lieutenant-Colonel H. R. G. Georges, Royal Engineer 
Office, Hobb’s Point, Pembroke Dock. 

PONTYPRIDD.—July 14.—For Building Post Office, Mr. 
A. O. Evans, Town Hall, Pontypridd. 

STOCKPORT.—July 14.—For Enlarging Post Office. Mr. 


H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W. 


VENTILATING o.,Lo., 


THE ELECTRIC BLACKMAN. 


eaten 


Ay OLHCKOAR JF 


TRADE MARE 
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SUNDERLAND.—July 11.:—-For Building Retort House, Coal 
Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, 30 


i 
Sheds, Purifying House, &c. 


Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
TREALAW.—July 10.—For Building 
Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda. 


TWICKENHAM.—July 12.—For Supplying Granite Spalls 
Mr. G. B. Laffan, 91 Queen’s Road 


and Broken Flints. 
Twickenham. 


TENDERS. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


For Building Market 


Boys’ School, &c. 


E. C. Newby & Co., 


For Repairs, Painting, 


Architect, Abergavenny. Quantities by Architect. 
T. S. Foster, Abergavenny 4 3 

J. Jenkins, Brynmawr 
Thos. Rees, Merthyr Vale 


H. PARFITT, Newport (accepted ) 


[JULY 7, 1893. 


BRYNMAWR. 


Hall, Brynmawr. Mr. E. A. JOHNSON, 
ma 698 

2,573 

2,509 

2,395 

2,325 


Cardiff 


onoo°d 
ofr OOO 


CARDIFF. 
&c., at 9 and 11 Charles Street, for the 


Cardiff Corporation. 


ALFRETON. E. Jefferies, Cardiff £97 3°69 

For Building Cemetery Chapel, Leabrooks, Alfreton. Mr. E. Alls Howell Cardi ee ss a 

HourToN, Architect, Alfreton. Quantities by the Archi GE Grtithe (Cadi, ae 

W.E. Shaw, Ilkeston . © « £17251 0.10 E. E. JONES, Cardiff (accepted) : 68 15 0 

H. Vickers, Nottingham .~ MT 8G0I Gg: 0 W. Cox, Llandaff . j 68 0 Oo 
Earnshaw Bros., Alfreton. 1,495 10 oO 


ANDOVER. 


For Supply and Erection of Iron Hospital, for the Andover 


Urban Sanitary Committee. Mr. A. 


Surveyor. 
Armell & Son. 
D. Rowell & Co., Westminster 
T. Lynn, Andover 
W. Harbrow, Bermondsey . 
F, BEALE, Andover (accepted) . 


ATHERTON. 


For Building Liberal Club, Atherton. M 


Architect, Leigh. Quantities by the Architect. 
Victoria Saw Mills Company, Tyee at 


W. Bryce, Bolton 
J. Hatch & Sons, Lancaster 
S. Seddon, Bolton 


BOVEY TRACEY. 
For Building Farmhouse, Bradley Farm, 
SAM. SEGAR, Architect, Newton Abb 
J. Winsor, Bovey Tracey 
J. Turner, Bovey Tracey 
Rundle Bros., Kingsbridge . 
____ SILAS DAV Ik, Bovey Tracey (accepted ) 


For Building Stabling 


PURKESS, Borough Street, Croydon, 


CROYDON. 


for 13 Horses and Two Cottages, George 
for Messrs. John Thrift & Sons. Mr. 


ALFRED BroaD, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 27 Dingwall Road, 


- £398 0 0 Croydon. Quantities supplied by the Architect. 
EZ O5 NNO 0 Hanscomb & Smith, Croydon . £1399 Coo) 
383 0 O A. Bullock, Croydon . : 1,379 9 9 
366 17 6 G. E. Bryan & Son, Norwood... ; 1,330 souls 
339 IO O M. Taylor, Croydon . 1,285 0 oO 
D. W. Barker, Croydon 1,273 JO 
Hove Saunders, Croydon . 1,256 | Ovo) | 
r. J. C. PRESTWICH, E. P. Bulled & Co., Croydon 1,217.0 0 
W. SMITH, Croydon (accepted ) 1,100 O;70m))| 
1 ft.243) ONO q 
1,200 90 O | CHARTHAM. 
I,I92 0 0 
1,150 0 0 For Painting Chartham Daas 
Hadlow ° . «£1,200 © 0) 70) | 
Slade : : «241,025 3-50Kne 
Bovey Tracey. Mr T. A. Denne : . » 1,009) oamomn| 
ot. Sackett : 999 09 Oo 
AV Aisrkey (6) ©) G. H. Denne ; 939 0 O | 
seh Onn Ouro W. S. Long : QgII 2 10 
498 He 8 Johnson & Co. . ; 850 0 0 
468 I0 oO W. & T. DENNE ae 750 0 


ARGH? SMITH & STEVENS, 


—LIFTS. 


‘HIGH-CLASS | 
ONLY. | 
PASSENGER. 
GOODS. 
HYDRAULIC. 
ELECTRIC. 
POWER. 
HAND. 
SAFETY. 
SILENCE. 
EASE OF 
| CONTROL. 
\_ SMOOTHEST 
" RUNNING. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


Liverpool :— 40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St. | 
Manchéster:—Norman Rowley, 3 Barton House, 
Deansgate. 


A RS a a le Falk 
EADING CASES: FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


APPARATUS. 


Patent Apparatus 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 


HEATING 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
'Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Arehitects throughout the United Kingdom. 


ery kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at-Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
near Manchester. 


L KINDS 


STOVES AND’ FIRE GRATES. 


AND EVERY KIND 


Hot Water Heaters. 


as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
| Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
| more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
/and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
| Hton ; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c, 


| Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Telegrams :—‘‘ teen GRUNDY, LONDON. 
N. B. —Perfect Success Guaranteed or ‘No Pay: 


Recommended by many of the most eminent |: 


G. WRIGHT &ap 


Have at the above address the largest Shov 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitch¢ 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood ‘Chimne, 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gate 
Railings, &c. 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot- Water Wor 
Coil Cases. 


“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. | 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854, 
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CHELMSFORD 


For Building Cartshed at Farm, Brook End, Springfield, 


Chelmsford. 
Beckell, Chelmsford 
Rayner, East Hanningfield . 
West, Chelmsford : : 
Furcham, Chelmsford . 
Moss, Chelmsford 
Johnson, Chelmsford 
Lunnus, Chelmsford 
Borough Surveyor’s Estimate 


CULLOMPTON. 
x the Erection of a New Class-room to 


Mr. EDWARD GEO. WARREN, M.S.A., Architect, 


Office Chambers, Exeter. 


N. PRATT, Clyst St. Mary (accepie 7). 
Lowest tender received. 


CWMTWRCH. 


For Building Classroom at’the Cwmtwrch Board School, for 
the Ystradgynlais Lower School Board. 
WILLIAMS & MORGAN, Why Cwmtwrch (ac- 


cepted ) 


DARFIELD. 


For the Laying of Pipe Sewer, Pinfold 
Jos. LATHAM, Surveyor, Barnsley. 
W. Winter, Stairfoot : F 
G. White, Hemingfeld . 


DuNcAN & JONES, Stairfoot (acces pted ) 


Surveyor’s estimate 


ECCLES. 


For Painting, Whitewashing, Decorating, &c. the Interior of 
the Town Hall for the Corporation. 


C.E., Borough Surveyor. 
Waring & Sons, Manchester 
R. Bennett, Manchester. 
Kendall, Milne & Cor Manchester 
LOMAX BROS., Eccles (accepted ) 
Jeffrey, Eccles : 
Borough Surveyor’s estimate 


ECCLES —continued. 


For Supply of 1,027 yards of Granite Paving, with Bituminous 
Asphalte Joints, to be laid in Liverpool Road, Patricroft, 


. fto4 17 6 for the Eccles Corporation. Mr. ARTHUR res TURLEY, 
PE G6-4as0 Borough Surveyor. 
Be>.0.0'0 Worthington & Pownall, Manchester . 51Gb vOmny 
Bsktror 6 R. Lomax, Eccles ; : - 498 16 8 
79 10 0 W. SNAPE & Sons, Eccles (accepted) . ALOeTuerZ 
75 10 Oj For Construction of Sewage Disposal Works, at Salteye, 
— Eccles. 
84 10 oO S. & J. Bentley, Leicester . £10,499 0 O 
| FERMOY. 
Pre atonal Senaate For saree &c., at Conna Medical Residence for the Guar- 
’ ians. 
Post R. O’Byrne, Fermoy . -£49 15° 9 
J. Murphy, Rathcormal. - SP ESANT GaLG 
J. Keyes, Fermoy . : 39 Omg 
FALMOUTH. 
For Building Hospital, Falmouth. 
’ Pp 
A. E, Skinner, Falmouth . £2,068 10 oO 
J. S. Kelway, Falmouth 2,066 0 oO 
S. TREHANE, Liskeard, Cornwall (accepted) 2,009 0 oO 


-£149 15 oO HONITON. 
For the Reconstruction of the Drainage of the Union Work- 


house, for the Board of Guardians. Mr. EDWARD GEO. 


Lane, Darfield. Mr. WARREN, M.S.A., Architect and Surveyor, Post Office 
Chambers, Exeter. 
. £86 0 0 W. J. BERRY, Honiton (accepted ) - 4435 15 0 
5617 0 Lowest of seven tenders received. 
48 0 oO ILFORD. 
57 1 4 | For Paving and Kerbing Works, I]ford. 
STROUD. (accepted ) é a£4,4208 OntG 


Victoria Stone Company . 


4,350; 10m O 
Griffiths & Co. . 


- : : 4,340 0 oO 
IPSWICH. 
For Supply and Erection of Iron Fencing to Extension of 


Mr. A. C. TURLEY, 


£157 6) [oe Cemetery. Mr. A. SANDBACH, Surveyor, Ipswich. 
148 0 O A. Wrinch, Ipswich, 14s. 3d@. per yard. 
T33e 708 0. | Girling & Co., Ipswich, 13s. per yard. 
124 0: O| G. Abbott, Ipswich, 12s. 8d. per yard. 
$20) 0010 Martin & Newby, Ipswich, 11s. 11d. per yard. 
120770) (0 CORKSEDGE & CO, Ipswich (accepted ), 115. 6a. per yard. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
gE of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. | 
have REMOVED to 
4 &5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


‘Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
| Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRABUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
| lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


) Oertificate Books for Instalments, 33.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
j | SPRAGUES TABLES, upon application, or stamped dirscted 
envelope. 


UANTITIES, &c,, ELECTROGRAPHED | 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho- 
graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. ‘‘ Quantities" 
Box, 14in. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s. Plane 
‘eopied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HaRDAKEER, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 
THE 
Is THE 


BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION 


Is a thorough Cure 
for Damp Walls, and 
ARR is made 
IN ALL COLOURS 
and COLOURLESS. 
A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBI- 
TION, 1884, for Excelience and Durability. 


ee The Original Inventors and Sole Maxufacturers, 


‘THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 


| 3&2 King Streei, Cheapside, E.C. 
) ESTABLISHED 1860. 


QUANTITIES, ., LITHOGRAPHED G. CHANT, | 


| Cabinet Manufacturer and Tpholsterer, 


Accurately te with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament st, s.w.!/1 & 78 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 


|“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” for | Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 
1893. in all the prevailing Styles, 
. Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather,1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


Woodwork, 
‘BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, Designs and Prices on application, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e. 


| PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


LITHOGRAPHED, Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists 
‘WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS. i 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


| EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
BR STERES the rapid and punctual execution of all the | __ ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION 
above descriptions of work in the best style. No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensi ngton; 


and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford, 
J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London, 


and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
Paris, and Vienna. 


evré & sportiswoone’s PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, LOCK- J AW 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, NI 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


| Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

| Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards. T- Squares, 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYLD’S ARTISTS’ OLL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
a 


QUANTITiES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 

Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 


wee 


‘il \ AWN 

NOS 
MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


PRINTING WoRKS,|CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, 
BIRMINGHAM. NEWPORT, MON. 
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ILKLEY. 


For Improvement Works, Grove Road and Queen’s Road, for 


LUTON—continued. 
For Alterations and Additions to Premises, Market Hill, to | 


the Ilkley Local Board. Mr. M. HAINSWORTH, jun., Conveit same into a Conservative and Constitutional 
Surveyor. Club. Mr. W. J. PEARSON, Architect, Market Hill, Luton. 
T. Lane, Lincoln. £5,239 10 1 Buckingham, Luton ‘ . £637 oo 
J. Wood & Son, Leeds 4,875 10 oO Attwood, Luton , 592 0 0 
D. Speight, Leeds 4,867 11 3 SMART, ‘Luton (accepted ) 525 0 0 
W. Chew, Nelson 4,673 16) 71 Kingham, Luton (¢00 late) . : . : 495 © © 

J. Taylor, Yeadon 4,103 8 Oo fTeating. 
G. Walker, Leeds . 3,520 9 5 T. Balmforth & Co., Luton . ‘ 4 : - 45 0 © 

W. Farnish, Bradford : . eh S109 eNO LONDON. 
W. BARRAND, Bradford (accepted) . : ee vous For Provision of Laundry Centre, Lavender Hill, Battersea, 

A sphalte only. and House for the Schoolkeeper. 
Asphaltic Limestone Concrete Co., Birmingham 689 7 8 : Brickwork im 
z : Sement, extra. 
W. Firth, Eccleshill . 5 5 ‘ : 67310516 S& WuPatineon : : £1 808 0 o £40 ae 
J. Cook, Huddersfield. oi OZONTE LO | a7) nap uetate 1,765 0 0 9 00 
North of England Asphalte Co., Manchester . 620 Me Holloway Pass ; : 1,742 abe mt one 
Re Richardson, Ilkley ’ ° ‘ . 5908, O70 Lathey Bros. ; ra OO 60 0 0 
W. H. Gaze. ‘ a, 55,023 Too 52 0 ® 

KBHIGHLEY. ) 
Holliday & G d A 6 

For Erection of a Mill at Keighley, for the Fleece Mills Com- ip Marsend | cee oa ree 3 3 ae : B 
pany. Messrs. W. & J. B, BAILEY, Architects, 1 Scott Stimpson & Co. 1,450 cons) 55 09 0 
Street, Keighley. For Providing and Fixing Heating Apparatus on the Low- 


Accepted Tenders. 
Moore & Lun 
J. Smith, joiner. 


Emmott Bros., plasterer. 


, mason and brickwork 


pressure Hot-water System for the Enlargement of Schools 
in Course of Erection. 
City—Gravel Lane. 


J. W. Clough, plumber. Wontner-Smith, Soe & Co. ; : 3 - £498 I0 o& 

Ellison & Fawcett, Skipton, ironfounders. G. Davis. 2 Oe 405 Ce 

T. & A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater. T. Potter & Sons . 482 0 0 

Tillotson & Harrison, painter. Z. D. Berry & Sons + 436. C1 

Rest of Keighley. Maguire & Son . . A33 12ame 

J. F. Clarke & Sons . 399° 0 8G 

LUTON. Russell & Co... : 379 10) "@ 

For Erection of New Residence and Laundry, Dunstable Wenham & Waters - 379) ORR 

Road, for Mrs. S. E. Bent. Mr. W. J. PEARSON, Archi- | Purcell & Nobbs. 373 9 0 
tect, Market Hill, Luton. Southwark— bp: Schnee 

Parkins, Luton . - é . . ; LUA © 70 J. Grundy . 4077 0nre 

Saunders, Luton : s : ° : 5095 0 oO Wontner- Smith, Gray & Ce. ‘ 4 : + 1303) 10. 

Taylor, Luton es oO oO Comyn, Ching & Co. 2 : “ sBa2OA Ome 

Neville Bros., Luton. 1 53h LOO Z.. De Betry: & Sons . 260° One 

Dunham, Luton Mis) ey W. G. Cannon 250 0 O 

Smart, Luton 1,480 0 Oo J. & F. May : 239."07.0 

PRYER, Luton (accepted) . 1,330 0 #0 J. F. Clarke & Sons 238/07 10 


ee PORTLAND CEMENT | 


bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
voce test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
s, less than 10 per cent. nasidue. 
B Over 10,000 tons supplied ta 
& Cardiff and Hereford Water 


orks. 
! Specially adapted for Con- 
‘7 crete Floors and Street Paving. 


c= 46 
“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
=F + Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, eas 
per square inch ; 28 The 
finest, most plastic, rele sand 
ch ae g,and cheapestCement 
he market. Specially 
adapted for ‘eying encaustic ties, making devas in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO. »Durball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUvUE Lis LIME, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&o. Bailway and water communication. 


PILKINGTON & C0. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers, 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


Ast Bee sune Asphalte. 


MARBLE ¥ WORK 


EMLEY & SONS S, Lim? 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and a 


Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON- TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


JOHN DALE, 
1G CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Hatls, Stoves, Bi honees) and Gpem Fire 
Rainwater Geode Sash Weighte, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARB EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRORMORGERY, 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 


DESIGNS 
of all kinds. MAT 


ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION. 


» | WooD- BLOCK 


ra) Mr. Wuirtr's System) 
: Fos Churches, Schools, 


PAVING 


fices, &c. 
Estiyates and fuli particelars 
on application to 


Woop PavinG AND STEAM 
Joinery Works, 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE eld ae 


(1871. 


Telephone:— 


Telegrams i— JE 
“UIMHER, LONDON, 7 


EoRmor Scrocké 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Pjoorss Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 
very information to be obtained at the Company’ | 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 8.0. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honisterand Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 


‘ 


on ,18 
welling,” “Now- 


castle Exhibition 1887. 


cnonsS) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN 


DARK GREEN. Y 


FOR PRIONS AND TERMS APPLY TO THD SKORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


Over 20 Years” 
Experience. 
GOLD MEDAL, | 
LONDON, 1882. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
PARIS, 1881. | 


4 


EsTIMATES FREE, 


JOEL & CO. 


alll Clapham Junction, 8.w.’3{ Wilson St., Finsbury Square, London, £.C. 
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‘ LONDON—continued. LONDON — continued. 
For the Warming of the Boys’ and Girls’ Departments of pate : 
School in Plumstead Road, on the Low-pressure Hot- | For Building Kitchen and Stores at Workhouse, Harrow Road, 
water System. for the Guardians of Paddington. Messrs. NEw & SON, 
Wilson Engineering Company . - . 14/540m On. Architects, 62 George Street, Portman Square, W. 
T. Potter & Sons. : . . . . - 410 0 0 Chessum & Sons. - : Fie . £3,430 0 90 
W.G. Cannon . . : : ; , ¥- 303940120 Oldrey & Co. . : : E A : ae 0 oO 
J. & F. May Be Reed ide”, oe, wal 33 CRON gee Sceiveneraa Code ee ag <,, os. .- «yume 328 ero 
Fraser & Fraser . . , . . . crs sh 010) il) Williams & Richards ‘ : ; ; PZ OD Tow (0) f fe: 
7. D. Berry & Sons . : : ; ‘ 30.201 Onno Burge : : ; ; p : é .£ 3,190.0" 1O 
J. F. Clarke & Sons . : . . . . 289 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood . 5 : 2053: 127 Ono 
For Sanitary Works at Board School, Westmoreland Road, J. O. Richardson. , : : : 2) 3.4200 Oxo 
Walworth. Tennant & Co... é : . : ¢ 43,103 OnsO 
G, P. Kent : : . . . . -£1,689 9 0 F. MarK (accepled) . : c : : x, 2,900) .OMo 
W. Hammond . : . ‘ . : . 1,590 0 0 Battley, Sons & Holness . : : ’ » +. 2,079, "0°10 
Er eer aes 8 Sel oss oh 2 STO ZF aS Ballatee te, fi be tes 2,847 0 O 
Whitehead & Co. . ; : : 3 «rfid S50 ORG 
A, Morgan : § . : ; : . 1,448 © ©| For Provision of a Centre for Manual Training and Laundry 
I} eoith & 5 ; : : : : : aly co) Te: Centre in connection with the Bonner Street School, 
. Smith & Sons - : . : - > 1.30.56 OmeG Bethnal Green. 
E. Triggs . ; : - : : : 4 5205 CRO ee Extra if Brick- 
For Works to School Building, Trinity Place, Hoxton, for the . work in Cement. 
School Board. G. S. S. Williams & Co. . £2,067 0 0 5 Qu Ol O 
ee . Brick- E. Lawrance & Sons 2.03209 OuO 60 0 oO 
work in ement, ta 
Bitres &-Son.. { : £3117 0 0. £320 0 J. Grover & Sons . : . 1,946 0 oO 40 0 O 
ate A J. Marsland . c ; a S40n. OO 65, 01890 
G. S. S. Williams & Son . , §2,633)-0- 0 24 +0) 0 . 
Killby & Gayford . : 24700, 01 O 20m Ono Ge Coes ; : ; aesaee: @° ape dhe 
J]. Grover & Sons ; y ASI re Sa ane E. Houghton & Sons . eels 7.724. OUkO 59 0 9 
McCormick & Sons . : 23 Sa Ons © a0) fe)» (c) ptt q $ 
ay For Building School, Elizabeth Street, North Woolwich, to 
For Pee re Asan Set ak he Re ges eee for Provide Accommodation for 780 Children, and a School- 
the Guardians 0 addington. essrs. EW & SON ) ith t ie aig Doel 2 
Architects, 62 Great George Street, Portman Square, W. ; pea rele ae a Be Booms Undericat i. J 
Co-operative Painters’ Society . ‘ ; £2,010), 0) 0 a5 See " Extent Buck. 
H. Cooke . : : - : Z é pial l57 4 Zante 0 Bete cts pork ob 
Tennant & Co. . : - : Sears See 205 OFC ee Fare Sree Wan 
Barber & Co. . : . . . . af) Lk 50s QO) 0 Cement. Cement. 
Marler & Bennett . : ‘ : 5 . 1,130.0 0| E. Lawrance.& Sons. . £17,699 £22 oe 
jones é2.Co. ; A . : : . 1,108 0 o| S.& W. Pattinson. E527 330 39 
Phillips & Son . : j ; ‘ 3 : 998 o o| H.Lovatt . A mL 7.202 308 36 
W. Flower ; : ‘ : : ; . 985 0 o| OD. Charteris . yf 7,100 309 35 
fm. King . : : - F : F : 972 0 0 |_, Hart Bros. - - . 16,890 294 35 
SUFOXLEY (accepted). 3 900 | J.&M. Patrick .  . 16,776 281 33 
Riley . : : ; ; ‘ ; . : 856 12 o| Stimpson& Co. . LO. SO7 296 37 
Chappell . E q : 3 : ; : iFeye (ele We) | Kirk & Randall . . 15,043 280 34 


IS EXTENSIVELY USED F 


QU r-Door Wworrrre. 


IT IS THE MOST DURABLE AND EFFECTIVE PAINT EXTANT. 


NON-POISONOUS LIQUID PAINT. 


PRICES, PATTERNS, AND TESTIMONIALS POST FREE. 


Grove Works, Lombard Road, Battersea, London, S.W. 


,AND BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 
awa ee CY ALES LeETTrTeRS PATHNTD. 
The SANITARY INSTITUTE’S Certificate of Merit awarded at the Portsmouth Health Exhibition, 1892, and a Certificate of Merit at the 


Nottingham Health Exhibition, 18 
THE “CERES” 


*\ WRITING TABLE. 


An ordinary English Writing Table, in Mahogany, Oak, or Walnut 
with Automatic Fittings for Filing Letters and Papers 
in ANY DESIRED ORDER. 

No. 1—PEDESTAL TABLE (4 6” x 2/9” x 2! 6” high), with 
Seven Drawers. The three top (shallow) ones plain, and the four lower 
fitted for filing 10,000 Letters or Papers. 

Wo. 2—KNEE-HOLE TABLE (as at side). 
N.B.—In the case of both Tables, the centre drawer is jitted with a best Yala 
Spring Lock, which locks all the drawers at once by simply closina them. 
PRICES (including one set of Alphabetical Division Boards—No. 1, 
25 Gurngas; No. 2, 18 QUINEAS. 


The “ CERES” Letter and Card Files, Cabinets, &c., in Large Variety, may’ 
be seen at the SHOW-ROOMS, 


ALBANY BUILDINGS, 39 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 


Where the advantages of the Card System, as a great Labour-Saving deviced 
for SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, and COMMERCIAL purposes, will also be 
illustrated and explained. 

For File Boxes in all sizes, Letter Cabinets for Offices (holding from, 
6,000 to 25,000 Letters in a single index), Stationery Cabinets and Lette 

i - : File combined, and other appliances, see ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTU 
Yaa ae Mrasks AND PRICE LIST—-POST FREE, Terms:_NET CASH WITH ORDER. 
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——eeeeee————ssSsSsSsamamama999m»»“—suw«<1 1 ET 000 — — O00 


LONDON—continued, 
For Erection of a Warehouse at Narrow Street, Limehouse. 
Mr. M. N. INMAN, Architect, 7 Bedford Row, W.C. 


‘ J. H. Johnson . . SEA COL EROENO! 
C. Kearley . es SOOO 
Clarke & Bracey 5,191 O O 
Grover & Son 4,892 0 O 
Chessum & Sons 4,789) ) 0) 10 
Simpson & Sons 4 : 4,695 0 oO 
Brown, Sen-& Blomfield . A573 nono 


For Painting, Whitewashing, Cleaning, &c., at Infirmary, 
Bancroft Road, for the Guardians of Mile End Old Town. 


J. Wilson, St. George’s East ; : 16,3751). 
Jj. P. Flor, Upton Park, Essex Tes SOMmOnO 
Harris & Wardrop. : 224 ORO 
Barber & Olliver, Hove 295; 1010 
AT) eroutie ; : : é 287 12010 
A. S. Judd & Son, Mile End Road 279, 0). © 
G, Wales, Clapton ; ; : : , ZO MO 10 
E. Crow & Son, Mile End Road. ; : 257-0 210 
G. BARKER, Commercial Road (accepted) *. 230) 10.10 


For Enlargement of Plassy Road School, Catford, by 400 
Places. The finished plans of the Enlargement by 395 


LONDON — continued. 


For Construction of Four Bridges at the Isle of Dogs, for the 
County Council. 


Teeside Iron and Engine Works Co. - £63,356 0 7 
Dalmarnock Ironworks Co. 62,756 10 o 
A. Thorne, Victoria Street 60,103 0 o 
Thames Ironworks Co. 53,391 Ia o 
MERTHYR. 
For Building Steam Laundry, Merthyr. 
J. Williams, Merthyr . ; ; -4545 0 0 
J. F. JONEs, Merthyr (accepted ) 440 0 @ 


MILBORNE PORT. 
For Sewerage Extension, Irrigation and other Works, for the 


Wincanton Rural ‘Sanitary Authority. Mr. A. P, I. 
COTTERELL, Engineer, 7 Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
W. Thomas, Easton, Bristol -£768 15 1 
Love & Waite, Bristol ‘ 5 4 747 0 @ 
G, PITMAN, Milborne Port (accepted ) 540 15 o 


NEWBURY. 


For Building Hall, Northcroft Lane. 


Mr. W. H. BELL, Archt 
tect, Market Place, Newbury. 


Places. E. James & Son, Newbury ‘ .£480 0 o 
Extra “2 Pak T. Taylor, Newbury . : : 420 10 oO 
J. Longley & Co. Weenie "7160 ea G. HEAD, Burghclere (accepted) . 389 0 oO 

J. Shillitoe & Son . 7,660 0 oO TA OwLO PLYMOUTH: 
E. Proctor . 7,518 I0 oO ©4 1 7 | For Supply of 3,000 Tons of 25-inch Cast-Iron Pipes for the 
C.Cox ge) ues, Pe 7 12a bee WO a, MRO MOG Waterworks Department. Mr. E. SANDEMAN, Water 

Co-operative Builders, Limited. 7,177 0 o 102 10 oO Engineer, Plymouth 
Pe aot : 
Kirk & Randall , : : 6,945 Ole. 128 0 Oo R. Laidlaw & Sons, Glasgow . ; A . £16,123 Oa 
J.&M. Patrick. 9. 6,818 6 0 128 0 o J. Abbott & Co., Gateshead «5,883 ae 
J. Smith & Sons kei - 6,777 90 © 85 9 © J. Oakes & Co, London, , 15,482 0 © 
For the Erection of a Chancel, Morning Vestries and other Clay Cross Co., Chesterfield . 14,404 6 & 
Works to the existing fabric of St. Michael’s Church, Cam- Widnes Foundry Co., Widnes 14,285 14 10 
den Town. Messrs. BODLEY & GARNER, Architects, Staveley Iron Co., Chesterfield 14,I5l 19 5 
Gray’s Inn. Messrs. NORTHCROFT, SON & NEIGHBOUR, R. Maclaren & Co., Glasgow . Z : 14,065 7 & 
Surveyors, Charing Cross, London. Cochrane, Grove & Co., Middlesbrough 13,558 I 10 
Smith & Sons, Leamington . 47,063 0 Oo J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich ; 13,397, TL 
Wheeler Bros., Reading 6,882 0 o Wallsend Pontoon Co., Cardiff 13,341 9 0 
Rudd & Sons, Grantham . . ; FO 300 gOuO D. T. Stewart & Co., Glasgow 13,269 -7mG 
STEPHENS, Bastow & Co., Limited, Bristol Macfarlane, Strang & Co., Glasgow 13,265 11 6 
(accepted ) : : A : 5,975. 010 COCHRANE & Co., Dudley (accepted) 13,099 II 6 
MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880-81, 
The ONLY GOLD MEDAL, in addition to FIRST-CLASS HONOURS ; 
ADELAIDE INTERNATIONAL HIBITION, 1887, 


GROOMBRIDGE’S Patent SELF-ADJUSTING BRACKET, 


For Seats, Shelves, Tables, &c. Specially adapted for use in Churches, Chapels, 
Schools, Theatres, Public Buildings, Tramcars, Railway Carriages, 
Steamships, Yachts, &c. 


LIST OF PRICES. 
Each, 
gv 103” 12” 14” 16/- 
Iron. 6/6 7/6: 8/6 9/6 10/- 
Brass . 10/- 12/- 14/- 16/- 18/- 


Bracket when Seat is up and fixed, 


Bracket, when Seat is folded down. 


The Advantages of this Patent Bracket ara that it can be raised or lowered 
by the action of only one hand, ‘It is automatic and perfect in action, and the 
extreme simplicity of its arrangement prevents any possibility of its getting 


out of order. 


Working Models of the above and other Specialties may be seen at our new Show-rooms, 5% HOLBORN VIADUCT, £.0; 
Architects and Builders are invited to inspect same. 


The FIRST ORDER OF MERIT, were awarded to 


JAMES CARTLAND & SON, 


CABINET BUILDERS AND NAVAL BRASS FOUNDERS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


PRESTON’S Patent SCREW ADJUSTMENT, 


For opening, closing, andsecurely fastening Fanlights, Casements, Skylights, 


each 


5 BBs 


Lighter. 
-inch Rod x 12 inch. 


Brass Wheel, Iron Fittings 7s.6d. 


A866, 8 
All Brass 


each, 
- Ills. 6d, 


A749,4-inch Rod x 18 inch. 


Brass Wheel,Iron Fittings 10s. 


AllBrass .. 


| 


This thoroughly efficient 


: tment provides for opening, closing, 


and securely fastening Fanlights, Casements,’ &c., and will by its extreme 


simplicity commend itself to Architects, Builders, &c. 


} 
\ 
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PONTYPRIDD. 
For the Erection of the New Inn Hotel, Pontyridd. Mr. 
E. M. BRUCE VAUGHAN, Architect, Burrough Chambers, 
Cardiff. 


SUTTON COLDFIELD. 
For Sewering, Levelling, Lighting, &c., at Wylde Green, Sutton 
Coldfield. Mr. C. F. MARSTON, Borough Surveyor. 
Vesey Road. 


Stephens, Bastow & Co., Limited £6) 899 0 O Hughes & Son, Dudley £900 15 O 
J. Jenkins & Sons 6,850 0 Oo Tt White, Handsworth 878 6 6 
B. Griffiths 6,692 o oO Cruwys & Hobrough, Gloucester 847 19 6 
ey Davies .* 6,625 omonie G. Vaw, Kidderminster 835 0 O 
J. C. Jones & Co. 6,547 0 0|. J. Biggs, Birmingham ; 750) On. 
B. J. Davies 6,530 0 o| Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . 9-748) OO 
.Rees. 6,479 0 0} JONES &, FITZMAURICE, Birmingham (ac- 
Hatherly & Carr 6,387 0 o| cepted) . : : : 7e O37 ONO 
C. F. Richards . 6,274 0 O | Borough Surveyor’s estimate 679 17 2 
W. Thomas & Co. . 6,132 On O Eastern Road. 
WATKIN WILLIAMS (accepted). 5,092 0 O | J. White . ; : T5226 
For Building Shops, Market Square, Pontypridd, for the | Hotes * Hobrough 1,035 8 I0 
Pontypridd Market Company. Mr. A. O. Evans, Archi- GE bees bit 975). 9 
tect, Town Hall Chambers, : ope bpee C 1é L s phe Ee Ee 
A. Richards, Pontypridd . P £2, 700 12 0 Bie ewis 881 0 oO 
Williams & James, Pontypridd 2,490 0 O J. aso i 1)! 850 0 0 
W. Williams, Pontypridd . 2450 0 0 JONES ITZMAURICE (acceptec iss 77 Se OO 
D. C. Jones, ‘Gloucester 2,203 0 O orough Surveyor’s estimate 7 dea {a 7 
D. Jones, Treforest 2,261 6 II | J. White Western Road. Ore kG 
M. Julian, Pontypridd 2;244 0 O Cruwys.& Hobrougty AoA i #5 
PRESTON. | Hughes & Son . 859 14 9 
For Repairs and Partial Rebuilding of Retaining and River G. Law SIZ OF, 0 
Walls at the South End of Bridge for the Commissioners | Currall & Lewis 744.0 0 
of Penwortham Bridge. Messrs. MyRES, VEEVERS &| J. Biggs . 740 O O 
MvyrEs, Engineers, 15 Chapel Street, Preston. JONES & FITZMAURICE (accepted) 668 0 oO 
W. Bradshaw, Preston é ; .£220 0 0| Borough Surveyor’s estimate 602 Om 7 
c | 
Ane STRICKLAND, Preston (accepted ) - A E165" OFF O | SLOUGH. 
RUGBY. For Building Post Office at Slough for the Commissioners of 
For Laying Sewer for the Rugby Local Board, &c, Mr. J. lal H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
BRIERLEY, Surveyor. | : Old Materials. 
C. Duffield, Stamford . £614 7 6| M. Calnan & Co.. - £3,700 O O — 
J. Hollowell, Rugby. : . 510 0 o| Hatherley & Carr . 3,097 0 0 £50 0 O 
W. T. HALL, Rugby (accepted) : 470 0 O C. F. Kearley 3,667, 0 Oo 21 0 0 
F. Barlow, Rothwell 465 0 o| H.E, Tomes 3309 9 0 87 I0 Oo 
| J. H. Margetts 3353 0 O 65 0 oO 
REDDITCH. J. Dorey & Co. e350 Om O 50) O; (0 
For Alterations to the Parish Church, Redditch. Mr. TEMPLE S. & W. Pattinson S345) OmO — 
Moorg, Architect. F. Gough & Co. . 3,200 0 O 63.080 
J. BRAZIER, Bromsgrove (accepted ) . 3,57 le OF O T. MARTIN (accepted ) 3,085 0 Oo JOE OO 


AW 8 


PACKED. SHROPSH RE, | 


TILES 


PLAIN 
- aS pa fi 
Or WAILS HSARIHS. FISokS% 

=| EMBOSSED GLAZED. 
PRINIED,PAINIED, 


[AJOL CA MOSACS ENCAUS ic, 


ET 


MAW & CO., LIM ITED, will-forward on application Pattern Books or Special Designs, with Estimates 
for all kinds cf Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Show-rooms of 
| their appointed London Agents, Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 100 St. Martin’s "Lane, W.C 
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STAINLAND. | WARLEY. 

For Building Five Dwelling-houses and a Butcher’s Shop at | |For Building Board School, for the Warley School Board. 
Stainland, for the Stainland and Holywell Green Industrial | Messrs. C. F. L, HORSFALL & Son, Architects, Lord 
Society, Limited. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen | Street Chambers, Halifax. 

Street, Huddersfield. | 
Accepted Tenders. | Accepted Tenders. 

J. Helliwell, Stannary, Stainland, near Halifax, mason. J. ome & Sons, mason . : : - £1,330 90 0 
Collins & Hirst, Sowood, Outlane, joiner. W. Fox & Sons, joiner. . . : 280 0 oO 
J. W. Sykes, Stannary, ’Stainland, near Halifax, plumber. | 7. Dyson, plasterer and slater... or 
S. Collins, Stainland, near Halifax, plasterer. | W.S. Jagger, plumber and glazier . 85 9 0 

B. Townsend, Cold Wells Hill, Stainland, painter. J. Pickup & Co., Limited, lighting and venti- 
Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. lating. . . . . 80 5 0 
J. Cooke, Deadwaters, Huddersfield, concreter. Wadsworth, whitesmith . . . aged 55 16 o 
W. S. Jagger, heating | : é : ; 52 8 oO 
TOTNES. R. Marsland, painter . : : P E 22 10,0 

For Providing and Laying Cast-iron Water-main, Sluice-valves, ieee ionfounder ; i j x i 
Fire- hydrants, Scr evita. OL, ‘Borough Sur- 
veyor, Totnes. YNYSYBWL. 

s in. Main. 6 in. Main. 

Willcocks, Buckfastleigh . fa 59 0:0 £553 0 O| For Building School, Ynysybwl, to accommodate 158 children, 
Best, Devonport . ; : 420 0 O 470 O O| for the. Llanwonno School Board. Mr. A. O. EVANS, 
Pike, Torquay ‘ ; : (ALT Ano 476 14 oO} Architect, Market Chambers, Pong ea 

Nickells, Totnes . : ‘ £380) ho 450 6 oO A. Richards, Pontypridd . : ; £1449 IZ 
Shaddock, Plymouth . i 7 -370.440,410 440 0 O D. Jones & Co., Gloucester. 5 : 1,437 /OMme 
Sellwood, Totnes : 5 Bh ORLO 427 0 0| £Williams & James, ges ee x : . -1}426. omee 
Hawkings & Best, Teignmouth 2) 324-10' = 0 400 0 O J. Howells, Ynysybwl : : : - 15280) Omg 
Surveyor’s estimate ; F % 379700 420 0 0| W, Williams, Pontypridd . : : . 11,2090 

For Cast-iron Water-main and Fittings, Dittisham, for the Williams & Williams, Mountain Ash » 1,180 6 0 
Totnes Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. W. F. | T. Hughes, Ynysybwl : : - 942 6 6 
TOLLIT, Surveyor. | 

Pike, Torquay . 2 5 : : : ATOZ LOmOy| rae te 
Nickells, Totnes . ‘ . ; ‘ : J 69 TS On 
pu hothesya. : FO Onno . 
_ DIsTIN & SON, Totnes (accepted). 3 ROTA Om VARIETIES, 
ae veyor’s estimate . : : ; é . 70 0 O| THE sewage precipitation works for the eastern district 0. 
Glasgow, which are in course of construction at Dalmarnock, 
WANSTEAD. | it is expected will be completed and started in three or four 


For Additions to The Grange, Cambridge Road, Wanstead, | months. The cost of the works, which will deal with one-fifth 
Essex. Mr. HERBERT RICHES, Architect and Surveyor, | of the total sewage of Glasgow, is estimated at 100,000/. In 
3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, E.C. | addition to that sum, 200 0007, has been expended by the 


E. “Ww. Beech ; : ’ : . £196 oo | Caledonian Railway Company in reconstructing the sewers. 

j. Jolliffe. : é : . : : MPNOSH (O. to" THE Local Government Board have conditionally sanc- 
Osborn & Sons . ; 5 : : . I94 © © | tioned borrowing powers to the extent of 145,000/. in regard of 
W. MuNbDY (accepted) . 5 4 : 5 . 189 © © | the application of the Manchester City Council for power to 


Lr 


LONDON DEPOTS— 


TELEGRAMS— ¢ 
sc ay 
OOLITE” LONDON 8 seme fe, al by = G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W, 
“OOLITE,” BATH Head Offices ? ae * L. & S.W.R., NINE ELms, S.W, 
¥SP IncoRPORATING PIOTOR & SONS,RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO.,Ltd, 
os Ap R.J. MARSH & OO., Ltd., SR, NOBLE, STONE BROS., 
Te 5 et hey 5 SA POT pelea oe e 
QUARRIES. é 8 = ay QUARRIES, . 
Ss 
MONK’S PARK & @ > » | BOX GROUND. 
COBSHAM DOWN. 3 gs & & ° | COMBE DOWN. 
bechent & & a STOKE. GROUND. 
ee 1OB IT, Pend es a a WESTWOOD GROUND. ! 
Reéisfered FARLEIGH DOWN. a @ a WINSLEY GROUND. Reéistmray 
“PB ADE MARK hoy ra) RADE M MARE 


A EE EACLE 2 


rf FLUATE for Hardening and Prsring Building Stones and Marbles. Apply to the BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH. 


a i i i 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


LN... SONT: (OR) ELA BRD) W OOS. 
Kor Bank and Seaham E’ittings, Church Seats, Screens, Pulpits, &c. 


Mhlso Artistic and Decoratiie Soinery 


FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES BTC. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION (including Polishing, if desired). 
Telephone No. £,650. Telegrams :—*‘ Nightingale, London.” 


douilder & Gantracior, 


ALBERT WORKS, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, &.E. 


Bs 
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borrow 200,000/, for the purchase of a portion of the Chat Moss | 335 feet between the abutments and a clear waterway of 
15 


estate and the erection of works for the disposal of city refuse. | 315 feet, against 260 feet in Telford’s Bridge erected in 1812, 


AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board | and swept away by the memorable flood of January 1892. 
Like the old bridge, the present one has three spans, only it 


at Darlington Town Hall in regard to proposals to borrow 
money for public and private improvements aggregating an | has no stone arches, the whole being composed of bowstring 
amount of 10,7987. It is proposed to build a new bridge at the girders of Siemens-Martin mild steel. The superstructure is 
bottom of Tubwell Row, widen the thoroughfare contiguous to | carried on cast steel-saddles resting on roches, with cast-iron 
St. Cuthbert’s Church, and other works. d bed-plates. The flooring consists of troughs built up with 
An inquiry has also been held at Runcorn by the Local | Z-bar troughs and plates riveted to the cross-girders. Sir 
Government Board with respect to an application from the | Wm. Arrol & Co. are the contractors. 
Improvement Commissioners for sanction to borrow 11,0004. | Tur Local Government Board have held an inquiry at 
for works of street improvement. It was explained that the | Heywood into the Corporation’s proposals to borrow money. 
authority desired to make 33 streets before adopting them. | It is proposed to borrow 41,500/. for sewage purposes, 
Many of the thoroughfares had been in existence for years, but | 26,8502. for private street improvements, 10,000/, for technical 
had never been completed. The cost would be heavy, and | instruction purposes, 2,500/. for public baths, and 300/. for 
many of the property owners being artisans they desired to | public weighing machines. 
make the repayments as easy as possible. At the Motherwell Dean of Guild Court plans were passed 
THE Norwich Town Council propose to borrow 2,000/. for | for a new engineering works and iron foundry. The works 
laying fireplugs or hydrants in the streets for use in case of | are to be erected in the vicinity of the Logans, by Messrs. 
fires. Cassells, Williams & Co., and are expected to give employment 


| AT the quarterly meeting of the Glasgow Master Wrights’ to a large number of hands. It is also understood that the 
Association held in the office of the secretary, Mr, James L, | class of work produced will be quite different from that of any 


Selkirk, C.A., 64 West Regent Street, Mr. Wm. Livingston, | other work in the district, and will consist principally in the 
president, in the chair, Mr. Thomas Kay, ex-president, ead A; manufacture of machinery for the sugar-refining industry. The 


paper on “ Our Relations as a Trade with Architects and erection of the works will be proceeded with at once, 
Measurers,” in which he sketched the origin and progress of 
these professions. He referred to the present body of Glasgow 
architects, who had done much to educate the public taste, and 
moss Saaiiaee ie ot be eet set aside. He explained | TRADE NOTES. 
e increased demands on the ti architec i : : r : ; ; 
SS +s hroucht into exi tee of architects and con- | ¢ Npw CycLE TyrE.—The speculation in pneumatic tyres 
ght into existence the profession of measurers, who : : : +e very ex iv 
by their educati d traini : Eafe “lege and in companies for working the same has been very extensive 
y their education and training designated, described, classified | 5B i ; tyre, whicl 
and expressed, in quantities or otherwise, work do fst atest | lately, and we have had brought to our notice a new tyre, whlch 
view to ascertain it k 1 wise, work done, with a | it js expected will be placed on the market in a very short time,’ 
tain its market value. Mr. Kay further pointed out | as a company is now being started to promote it ; two patents by 
the extreme importance of a closer relationship between these | p,. pi Fe als inch ie former providing, 
professions and their trade | Pearman & Glass respectively are included, the former providing 
; : ate ; an arrangement whereby puncture is completely prevented, 
. a ee ine Ae of the Gainsborough Local Board it was | the resiliency of the tyre remaining quite equal to that of the 
- y t = ee ohn well had been bored to the extent of | best now in use, while the wheel may be made even lighter, as 
ng a end another 5o-feet boring was sanctioned and | the quantity of rubber used is greatly decreased. The second 
.. Bioon of etyen x apply to the Local Government Board jnvention ensures an easy and rapid method of fixing and 
ihe are reine gn s000/, having already been expended) | detaching the cover, either the whole or any part, to obtain 
T aby eo de Mg . access to the inner tube. The complete tyre thus formed will,’ 
i HE new Bonar Bridge is on the eve of completion. Apart we think, prove an admirable one, and there is every prospect! 
tom railway bridges, it is about the largest in Scotland, having | of it occupying a high place in the cycling world. i 


N 66 . 99 Bite ha : | | 

the “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 
With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fure. 

7 JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 
21_PRIZE MEDALS. Mrs PRICELIST POST FREE. 
The Ani Vf They are Portable, cannot 

| Most Durable, get out of order, will Cure 
Economical, Simple, Smoky Chimneys, and have 


iid Efficient Range in the i ~ larger Ovens and Boilers 
Market. oT SeDefani In TT b “ than any others. 


HE WILSON ENGINEERING CO..LIM.,227* HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


PERFECTION IN BATHS. 


Why our Steel Clad Copper Bath is the Best. 


it will last a lifetime. | No cracking of enamel. | No repainting. 


Tt is quite open and accessible ; no accumulation of impurities possible, 


Tt does not chill the Water as Iron and Porcelain Baths do. 
The Patent Tinning on the Copper resembles Blecitro-platle. 
Is will tend itself to any Style of Decoration, 


It is for Quality, Durability and Appearance the Cheapest Bath in the 


Market. 


| 


SUITABLE ALIKE FOR A MANSION OR A COTTAGE. 


— = 


\ «& Prices on Application. 


'HEISANITARY BATH co., LIM., {2 MILLER STREET, HIGH STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 
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THE tenders of the Clay Cross Company of 7oo/. for the 
construction of a service reservoir and of 272/, for the supply 
of ironwork have been accepted by the Clay Cross Waterworks 
Company. The works will be commenced at once under the 
superintendence of the engineer, Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of 
Nottingham. 

Messrs. MAKINS & SON, of Parliament Street, York, have 
made a great improvement by the placing of a large illuminated 
clock on the front of their extensive premises in that busy 
thoroughfare, which hitherto has been without a public clock. 
The work has been executed by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, 
clock manufacturers, of Guildford Street, Leeds. 


THE executive committee of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of Art and Music in the city of Glasgow have accepted 
Messrs. Morrison & Mason’s tender for the erection of the 
basement of the new art galleries, &c., in Kelvingrove Park. 
Their tender, amounting to 22,2252. 11s. 4d., was the lowest 
received. Consequent upon the acceptance of the contract, 
Councillor Mason, a partner of the firm, resigned his position 
as a member of the art gallery committee. 

At the meeting of the markets committee of the Leeds 
Corporation, the tender of Messrs. Braithwaite & Co. for 373¢. 
was accepted for filling in the gables of the new fish-market 
with iron louvring, and erecting verandahs. 


Ir will be seen from an advertisement in our columns this 
week that an important sale by auction will take place on 
Friday evening, the 14th inst., at Caterham of about fifty free- 
hold building sites under peculiarly advantageous conditions. 
Considering the charming country and the facilities of com- 
munication with town, there will be no difficulty in disposing 
of the property. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Lancashire Asylums Board have completed the purchase 
of a site for a new county asylum. They have acquired from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners the Winwick Hall estate, con- 
taining 203a. 2r. 15 p., lying between Warrington and Newton- 
le-Willows. In connection with the proposed extension of 
Whittingham Asylum, by building reception and acute cases’ 
wards, and additional accommodation for the medical staff and 
attendants, at an estimated cost of 32,300/., brickmaking has 


been commenced ; but the plans have to be approved by the 
Lunacy Commissioners, and the contracts afterwards arranged. 

The first portion of the Derbyshire Royal Infirmary has 
been formally opened. It was announced that Mr. Walter 
Evans, of Darley Abbey, had promised 10,000/. or 12,000/, 
towards the completion of the buildings, provided the remainder 
of the money required was subscribed. The cost altogether 
will be nearly 100,000/. 

THE. Wetherby Board of Guardians have entered into an 
agreement with Mr. Bailey Greaves to purchase seven acres of 
land at Sicklinghall for a site for the smallpox hospital at a cost 
of 700/. 

THE Finance Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council 
having had under consideration a remit from the Council in 
regard to the erection of artisans’ dwellings, two suitable sites 
at Virginia Street and Leadside Road being indicated for the 
purpose, agreed to offer a prize of 15/. to local architects for 
the best design of three, two and one-roomed houses to be 
built on these sites, 

THE question of providing public baths for the Dalry dis- 
trict of Edinburgh has taken definite shape, the plans of the 
proposed establishment, as prepared by Mr. Morham, superin- 
tendent of works, having been passed by the Dean of Guild 
Court. Occupying a vacant piece of ground towards the west 
end of Caledonian Crescent, the buildings are likely to afford 
ample accommodation alike for bathing, washing and laundry 
purposes. The ground-floor is mostly taken up, on either side 
of the main entrance, with the rooms of the officials—including 
superintendent and male and female : attendants—club-room, 
wash-house, &c. At the rear of the site there will be a swim- 
ming bath measuring 75 feet by 35 feet, surrounded by a 
platform and dressing-boxes, &c., for bathers. ‘From behind 
the superintendent’s apartments a spacious staircase leads to 
the upper level, on which, in.addition to a large bath-room, 
there will be a series of plunge-baths right round the gallery ; 
while over the central part of the front buildings provision has 
been made for a set of first-class baths. 
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IMPROVED PEDESTAL CLOSETS Freeman Brothers, York Road, Battersea, S.W., will confirm 
a : the truth of the above statement. The basin and trap are in 
IN the progress of sanitation a very decided advance in the | two pieces of glazed earthenware, forming complete a pedestal 
construction of apparatus is noticeable in these days, and closet of handsome design, the advantage of the arrangement 
especially SO as regards the adaptation of skilled design te the | being that the outgo of the trap can be turned in any direction 
ordinary requirements of daily life. No one who has been | relatively to the inlet to basin, and the whole apparatus main- 
connected with plumbers’ work or the manufacture of sanitary tains the full merits of a deep-water seal, attractive appearance, 
perfect security of jointings and easy application. Yor handi- 
ness of setting the system possesses many points worthy of 
notice, being exceedingly easy of adjustment ; and when fitted 
| with the firm’s patent lead connections, which insure tight 
| joints, the minimum of labour is required. In every sense of 
the word the improved pedestal wash-down closet is a decided 
| acquisition to the sanitary apparatus of the day, and the firm 
may be complimented on having a good thing to offer to the 
trade. 


RICHMOND PARK. 


AccorpING to Mr. Thorne’s “Environs of London,” the 
House of Commons, in 1649, resolved that the new Park 
at Richmond should be given in perpetuity t6 the City of 
London, to be preserved as a park, and so remain as 
an ornament to the City, and a mark of the favour of 
| Parliament. Later there was a proposal to exchange Richmond 
| for Greenwich Park, but it was not carried out ; and at the 
| restoration of Charles II. the Corporation hastened to return 
the park to His Majesty, with the assurance that they had 
always held it for him as trustees. Charles made Sir Daniel 
| Harvey ranger. Anne, on ascending the throne, gave the 
post to the Earl of Rochester for three lives. After his death 
George I. purchased the park, and appointed Lord Walpole 
nominally, but actually his father, the Minister, to the ranger- 
ship. The following is from “ Reminiscences” of Horace 
Walpole: “The park had run to a great decay under the Hydes, 
nor was there any mansion better than the common lodges 
of the keepers. The king ordered a stone lodge, designed by 
Henry, Earl of Pembroke, to be erected for himself, but 
merely as a banqueting-house, with a large eating-room, 
, : kitchen and necessary offices, where he might dine after his 
appliances can fail to perceive the marked development which sport. Sir Robert began another of brick for himself and the 
has taken place, and the history of the wash-out closet since its under ranger, which by degrees he much enlarged ; usually 
introduction may be cited as a typical instance in this respect. retiring thither from business, or rather, as he said himself, to 
A glance at the illustrations which accompany the description do more business than he could in town, on Saturdays and 
of the improved “ wash-down” closet brought out by Messrs. Sundays. On that edifice, on the thatched house, and other 
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improvements, he laid out 14,c00/. of his own money. 
meantime he hired a small house for himself on the hill with- 


honour of dining with him more than once after shooting. His 


Majesty, fond of private joviality, was pleased with punch after 


dinner, and indulged in it freely.” 

The following is from Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, 
December 1, 1754 :—“ During the last years of the late king’s 
life he took extremely to New Park, and loved to shoot there, 
and dine with my father and a private party, and a good deal 
of punch, The Duchess of Kendal, who hated Sir Robert and 
favoured Bolingbroke, and 
uneasy at these parties, and used to put one or two of the 
Germans upon the king to prevent his drinking (very odd pre- 
ventives). However, they obeyed orders so well that one day 
the king flew into a great passion, and reprimanded them in his 
own language with extreme warmth, and when he went to 
Hanover ordered my father to have the new lodge in the park 
finished against his return.” 

The Princess Amelia was appointed ranger in 1751; but, 
feeling her unpopularity, willingly accepted the offer of 


George III., shortly after his accession, to purchase the ranger- | 
ship, in order to bestow it, in 1761, on the Earl of Bute, who 


retained the office and resided in the White Lodge until his 
death in 1792. The king then took the rangership into his 


own keeping, appointing the Countess of Mansfield deputy | 


ranger, When Addington, afterwards Viscount Sidmouth, 
accepted the Premiership on the resignation of Pitt in 1801, 
the king gave him the White Lodge as a residence. The king 
lived at this time in the Queen’s Lodge at Kew, and he marked 
the interest he took in Addington by adding 5 acres to the 
private grounds, and riding over almost daily that he might 
superintend the repairs and alterations, and direct the laying- 
out of the grounds. Mr. Jesse says that the king with his own 
hands marked out a space of about 60 acres for enclosure, but 
the more prudent minister begged to have the smaller quantity. 
Lord Sidmouth occupied the White Lodge (or Villa Medici, as 
Canning named it, in allusion to Addington’s cognomen of 
“the Doctor”) for forty-three years. 

Before his marriage, the White Lodge was a residence of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. The White Lodge stands at the 
end of the Queen’s Avenue, which faces you on entering the 
Park from Richmond Hill, and a short distance east of the 
smaller of the two Pen Ponds. 
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The old Lodge, built by | 
Walpole, stood a little way south of White Lodge ; it was | 


In the 
, | lawn before it, mark the site. 
out the park, and in that small tenement the king did him the | 


taken down in 1841. Two fine old oaks, which stood on the 

Pembroke Lodge, originally Hill Lodge, derived its present 
name from having been for many years the residence of the 
Countess of Pembroke. It stands at the end of the new 


' terrace, on the right after entering the park from the hill, 


was jealous for herself, grew | 
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After the death of the Countess, Pembroke Lodge became the: 
residence of the Earl and Countess of Errol. Since 1847 it has 
been the summer residence of Earl Russell. The house is 
plain and unassuming ; the site charming ; the grounds, though 
confined, are very beautiful, and command the best views in 
the park. 


THE MERSEY DOCK BOARD. 


AT the last meeting of the Mersey Dsck Board, a report of the 
committee of works was read, which included a recommenda- 
tion to increase the salary of Mr. A. G. Lyster, assistant to the 
engineer, from 1,500/. to 2,500/. per annum. 

Mr, Glynn, who moved the confirmation of the proceedings, 
explained in regard to the proposed increase of Mr. A, G, 
Lyster’s salary that three years ago, when Mr. Lyster, sen., 
desired to have a little more leisure, the board agreed to allow 
Mr. A, G. Lyster to give him more assistance, and to take 
greater responsibilities upon his shoulders, his salary being 
fixed at 1,500/. a year. However, through that salary 
being taken away partly from the salary of the engineer, 
that arrangement, which they knew would only be tem- 
porary, had actually saved the board S5o0o/. a year for the 
Jast three years. The Works Committee were perfectly 
satisfied that their work had been never better done than it had 
been during those three years, and it was quite impossible the 
large works they were carrying out could be done at that small 
salary. The first idea was to increase Mr. A. G, Lyster’s salary 
to 2,000/, a year; but afterwards they thought that they would 
not be treating Mr. Lyster in the way he ought to be treated, 


| and that it would be better to raise the salary to 2,500/. rather 


than that the matter should be brought up again, especially when 
they felt that Mr. Lyster would not be overpaid at 2,500/. a year. 
The board were carrying through many new works, and by next 
year they would have considerably improved the Canada Dock by 
increasing its depth 7 feet. They were not simply improving 
old works, which was very expensive and hazardous, but they 
had the new branch dock finished, the sheds were getting on 
rapidly, and they were progressing with larger works than any 
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other port in the world, which would open to the trade of the | 


world in a reasonable time. They had not to look only to local 
trade; it was a national question with the Dock Board of 
Liverpool to be far ahead, as they had always been, of 
anybody else. To do that they must have the best men 
to conduct their operations, and from the experience of 
the Works Committee he did not think that Mr. A. G. 
Lyster could be surpassed in the country as an engineer for 
dock works. Mr. Lyster had the whole charge of the dredging 
of the bar, which was turning out such a great success, and 
they were increasing the lairages at Birkenhead, in addition 
to which the maintenance of the estate had to be continually 
provided for. 
extravagant in paying the gentleman who was entrusted with all 
this work 2,500/.a year. They had still Mr. Lyster, sen., as 
engineer-in-chief, and he looked at all the plans, and was in 
constant communication with them. Hemight add that, as far 


as the present Works Committee were concerned, they had an | 


understanding that the question of Mr. Lyster’s salary should 
not come before the board again for some years. 

Sir James Poole, in seconding, said he admired the ability 
which Mr. A. G. Lyster had shown in carrying out the impor- 
tant works which had been confided to him. He was proud to 


think that the dock estate was vastly superior to that which any | 


other port in the world presented to the mercantile marine. 

The proceedings of the committee were confirmed, but in 
accordance with the standing orders the question of Mr. 
Lyster’s salary will again come before the board at its next 
meeting. 


THE NEW ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, MANCHESTER, 


AT the meeting of the Manchester Corporation on Wednesday 


Mr. Williams called attention to the nature of the floors that | 
were being laid in the buildings now in course of construction | 


by the Sanitary Committee in Pollard Street, Ancoats. He 
was informed that the concrete for the floors was made from 
coke breeze instead of stone rubble, and that as a consequence 
the material was neither waterproof nor fireproof, and therefore 
quite unsuitable for the purpose. 

Mr. Alderman King took the same view as that expressed 
by Mr. Williams, and suggested that the Council should order 


an inquiry to be made into the circumstances and ascertain | 


why the change had been made and who would get the advan- 
tage of the change if any pecuniary advantage there were. 


He did not think anybody could say they were | 


Mr, Alderman Shaw said he had tested certain portions of 
the concrete and found it was combustible. 

Mr. Trevor said it would appear from these remarks that 
the members of the Sanitary Committee were great simpletons, 
or prepared to take everything for granted. Being himself a 
member of the committee, he had taken the trouble to look 
into the matter, and from the tests that he had seen applied it 
appeared that the concrete was unaffected by fire. 

Mr. Alderman Clay stated that the architects had specified 
several thousand yards of concrete flooring composed of broken 
stone, sharp sand and cement in certain proportions. In the 
same specifications they gave two or three hundred yards—he 
was speaking from memory—of concrete flooring to be mixed 
with coke breeze. It was now said there was a mountain of 
coke breeze there, and that much more was about to be used 
than was mentioned in the specifications. He had no objection 
to the change if the object was good, but if it meant a saving 
in cost to anybody it seemed to him the corporation should 
have the advantage of that saving. 

Mr. Alderman Walton Smith, replying, said the committee 
were in no way responsible for the use of coke breeze. They 
employed architects to construct the building, and had asked 
those gentlemen to meet them to consider this question. So far 
from the use of coke breeze resulting in a saving, he under- 


| stood that the contractor was asking for an extra price in 


respect of its use. His own impression was that coke breeze 
was being substituted on account of its lightness as compared 
with soine other materials, and he was told that when the concrete 
was finished it would be quite impervious to water. In any 
case the committee would investigate the matter and report to 
the next meeting of the Council. 


COTTAGE PROPERTY IN LEEDS. 
FOR some time past the Building Clauses Committee of the 
Leeds Corporation have hac, the Leeds Mercury says, the 
greatest difficulty in inducing builders to comply with their 


| conditions as to the use of old material, the chief sinners in 


this respect being those engaged in the erection of cottage pro- 
perty. Soafew weeks ago the committee decided in a body 
to pay a visit to one or two buildings in the course of erection, 
to see for themselves what was going on, and the result of their 
visit convinced them that not only was there laxity on the part 
of the builders, but also on the part of the inspectors who are 
appointed to see that the regulations are carried out. ‘Their 


| first action was to stop the building in one case and to suspend 
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two inspectors for a fortnight until further inquiries were made. 


The result of those inquiries formed the subject of discussion | 


at a meeting of the committee held recently, when Mr. 
Hannam occupied the chair. It was decided to request 
one of the inspectors to resign, and the other was only rein- 
stated after a severe caution, while several builders were 
seriously advised that in future they would have to exercise 
greater care in the construction of this class of property, as 
under no circumstance would the same laxity be allowed in the 
future as has been in the past. Seeing that their only require- 
ment is that the old material used shall be of good quality, the 
committee felt they were justified in asking that the Corpora- 
tion, in selling old property acquired in the carrying out of 
public improvements, should make it a condition that the com- 
mittee have full privilege to use their power with regard to the 
materials the purchasers proposed to use. 


THE JAFFA-JERUSALEM RAILWAY. 


TuE British Consul at Jerusalem in a recent report describes 
the origin, history and prospects of the scheme for constructing 
a railway from the Syrian coast at Jaffa to Jerusalem. The 
scheme arose out of a much more ambitious one for making a 
line between, Egypt and Palestine, passing through El-Arish 
and Jerusalem to Joppa. One of the projectors, Mr. Navon, 
of Jerusalem, when the larger plan fell through, obtained from 
the Sultan in 1888 a concession for seventy-one years to con- 
struct the present line, with a possible extension to Damascus 
and Aleppo. This was ultimately purchased for 1,000,000 
francs by a French company, which, in 1889, entered into 
a contract with a French engineering company to do the work. 


American and the rails are Belgian, At present there is only 
one train a day each way, taking about 2} hours for the journey, 
and there is also one goods train each way. The actual cost 


| of construction was only 83 million francs, and the financial 


The first turf was cut at Jaffa'in March, 1890, and on Sept. 26 | 
last. the works were completed and the railway opened for | 


traffic. 


The line, which is a‘single one, starts from the | 


northern suburbs of Jaffa, close to the shore, winds gradually | 


to the east and south past Ramleh and among the sandhills 
until it reaches the torrent called Wady Surar. Here it turns 
again to the east, and following the stream up a mountain 
gorge, reaches the plain of Rephaim, to the south of Jerusalem, 
and terminates close to the Jaffa gate of the latter city. 
There are five stations, excluding Jaffa and Jerusalem, in the 
whole distance of about 54} miles. 
and the gauge is 1’o4jmétres. The engines and carriages are 


There are‘ 176 bridges, | 


position of the company owning the line appears to be 
satisfactory. ‘The company is said to be engaged in trying to 
obtain further concessions for extending the line. It has already 
the power to make branch lines from Ramleh or Jaffa to Nab- 
lous and to Gaza, vzd Ascalon. But the intention is, it seems, 
to extend it to El-Arish, on the Egyptian frontier, and then 
possibly to form a junction with the Egyptian railways. Mr, 
Dixon mentions, however, that there cannot be any very con- 
siderable development in the traffic of the railway as long as 
Jaffa remains an open roadstead, The cost of constructing a 
proper harbour would be about 800,000/., but without it the 
railway, to be successful, would have to be continued to Port 
Said, which would virtually be the port of Palestine. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


ON the sth inst. a visit was paid by the Society of Engineers 
to the New Lock and Weir Works and the Waterworks at 
Richmond, Surrey. 

Among those present were .Mr. W.,A. McIntosh Valon, 
J.P. (president), Mr. G. A. Goodwin and Mr. W. G., Peirce 
(vice-presidents), Mr, Jabez Church, Mr. G. A. Pryce Cuxson 
(secretary), &c. 

The party were received by the mayor and members of the 
corporation, and were conducted over the Lock and Weir 
Works by Mr. P. le Neve Foster, resident engineer, and the 
Waterworks by Mr. W. G. Peirce, engineer. ; 

The object of this work, which is now being carried out by 
the Thames Conservancy, under the direction of their engineer, 
Mr. C. J. More, is to increase the depth of water in the river 
Thames between Richmond and Teddington Lock at and ‘for 
some time before and after low water. 

The works consist of a foot-bridge (348 feet in length), 
having five arches, crossing the river at night angles about 
400 yards below the London and South-Western Railway 
bridge. A lock on the Surrey and a boat-slide with three lines 
of rollers on the Middlesex shore. The three central arches 
have 66 feet span, and the end arches (one of which over the 
lock and the other over the boat-rollers) 50 feet each, The 
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girders, which are arranged to carry a double gangway, are of 


steel. 
The three central arches are being fitted with removable 


sluices, the invention of Mr. F. G. M. Stoney, M.Inst.C.E., | 
| Staffordshire blue bricks and Cornish granite. 


capable of holding up the water to 5 feet 9 inches below THW 
(about half-tide ordinary springs). These sluices, the largest 
ever constructed, are 68 feet long, 12 feet deep, and weigh 
about 32 tons each. They are suspended at each end by 
steel wire ropes, which pass over the pulleys of the lifting 
gear; counter-balance weights are attached to the ends of 
these ropes. These weights are four in number, ef 8 tons 
each, suspended in 3 feet square wells built into the 
masonry of the piers. The wells, which are made of steel 
plates, serve also to support the vertical guides, which are 
planed surfaces of cast-iron, between which and the cast- 
iron ends of the sluices are interposed the free rollers 
arranged in such a manner as to take the pressure of the 
water, and thus can be easily moved. In addition to the 
counterbalance weights, they are also fitted with special 
balance weights to compensate for the varying weight of 
the sluice, when in or out of water. Thus, a perfect 
balance can at all times be maintained, and consequently 
the sluices can readily be moved by hand-power. When the 
sluices are lifted, they can, by an ingenious arrangement, be 
turned over flat, between the two gangways, and are hidden 
from view by the girders and parapet of the bridge, so as to 
allow a clear headway for vessels passing underneath the bridge 
of 21 feet above THW mark, or about 4 inches more than 
at Richmond railway bridge. During floods the sluices need 
not be lowered at all ; but at other times they will be shut down 
at about half ebb and lifted again at half flood, and the arches 
will then be open for navigation, the lock only being used when 
the sluices are down. The counter-balancing of each sluice is 
so perfectly adjusted that the buoyancy of a timber float fixed 
on the up stream side is sufficient to float it, and cause it 
to lift with the rising tide ; this will also regulate automatically 
the flow of the stream underneath at low water, and maintain 
a nearly fixed level of water above the bridge. 

The lock is to be 250 feet long (72 feet 7 inches longer than 
that of Teddington), and the gates will have a clear opening of 
26 feet (13 inches wider), but in order to accommodate a tug 
and full complement of barges it is widened out on the shore 
side to 37 feet for about two-thirds of its length, The cill level 
of the entrance is 16 feet below THW, which will allow a depth 


‘of water of about 6 feet at the ordinary summer low-water 


WATER SUPPLY & FIRE PROTECTIC 
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level. The rollers of the boat slide will be laid on a concrete 
floor, with an incline of 1 in 8. 

The abutments and piers of the bridge, as well as the walls 
of the lock, are built of Portland cement concrete, faced with 


The sluices are made of steel, with the exception of the end 
bearings and the trunnions, upon which they turn from the 
vertical to the horizontal position when raised out of sight. 

The estimated cost of the works is 61,0002. 

The contractors for the sluices and superstructure of the 
bridge are Messrs. Ransomes & Rapier, engineers, of London 
and Ipswich. 

The concrete foundation of the first pier was put in on 
March 25, 1892, and it is anticipated that the work will be com- 
pleted by the end of the present year. 

The present waterworks were commenced in the year 1876, 
by the laying of about 22 miles of cast-iron water mains, 
varying from 14 inch to 3 inch diameter with hydrants, the 
conversion of the old brewery at the bottom of Water Lane into 
a pumping station, the sinking of two wells, the dummy or 
pumping well 8 feet 6 inches diameter by 140 feet in depth, and 
the Artesian well 7 feet diameter reduced to 3 feet, at a depth 
of 254 feet (on surface of chalk); from this level the boring 
commences and has been carried down to a depth of 1,446 feet, 
varying from 2 feet to 7 inches diameter, terminating in the 
red sandstone. The expectation of a sufficient supply of water 
not having been realised from this source, a certain proportion 
of water is drawn from a shallow well situated in the Petersham 
Meadows, 1,100 yards distant from the Water Lane Works, 
and connected by a 9-inch syphon pipe with the dummy or 
pumping well. 

Owing to the steady increase of the population and the 
greater consumption of water for all sanitary purposes, the 
Water Supply Committee took into consideration the necessity 
for increasing the supply of water, and in the year 1887 
requested their engineer (Mr. W. G. Pierce) to prepare plans 
and estimates for sinking a new well to the chalk and driving 
adits in various directions to intercept fissures, and by this 


| means improve the supply. The well has been sunk 9 feet 


| 6 inch diameter in brickwork through the London clay, reduced 


to 8 feet and 7 feet diameter, with cast-iron cylinders, through 
the Thanet sands, and 6 feet 6 inch diameter into the chalk to 
the depth of 320 feet from the surface of the ground, At this 
depth adits have been driven 6 feet by 4 feet 6 inches in 
several directions, amounting at this date to nearly 4,000 feet, 
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the greatest length in one direction, 2,378 feet, connecting the EDINBURGH: FEVER HOSPITAL. 


new well with the old well at Water Lane. It may be men- Bie i : 
tioned that soon after starting adit-driving the Corporation | 4 MEETING of the Public Health Committee of the Edinburgh 
purchased the contractor’s plant, and have since carried out Town Council was held on Tuesday, when a report was sub- 
this part of the work by their workmen. mitted by the Fever Hospital sub-committee recommending 
i owing ag the ete Ags abiaines ee oe wells a | general approval of a block plan of the proposed additions and 
uplicate system of mains and pumping plant have been pro- : . : : 
vided for giving a constant supply of water from the river for alterations sin Ges ec es Hospital prepared: by (he iea 
road watering end ieewrsdushing Superintendent of Works. The probable cost 1s set down at 
At the present moment there are five pumping engines 50,000/. The committee:resolved to recommend general Bas 
one 25 horse-power Robey, two 50 horse-power hoe eae proval of the plans to the magistrates and council, and to crave 
(compound), one 25 horse-power compound direct acting ew cee if the plans are approved; to prepare plans and speo 
and one 10 horse-power special pump at work, with four steam sae yee Shae ae eee! Ae Werk: ii neces 
: ee d 4 additions can be carried out by degrees, so that the whole 
boilers, viz.: three 50 horse-power Field patent vertical, and F . : : 
one 25 horse-power aRobey cranes ahs water from the eae 2 pee: se pans ca! Sie tox he Sanco 
: once. e formation of the ground it seems is responsible for 
Several sources above referred to, the greatest depth Deng | the heavy cst te slope fo te Cowgate necessiating fhe cn 
: : i struction of retaining walls. e plan shows a seri€s Ol deé- 
required with a supply from the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- | tached pavilions or isolated wards, the intention of the architect 


pany) se aed baa hd Whew seiat os pn pie being to have the different diseases kept apart and practically 
ove the old pumping station, having a total capacity for | in separate buildings. 


storing 750,000 gallons. The reservoir, although built upon 
the highest ground in the neighbourhood, will not supply the 
top cisterns of about forty houses on the terrace by gravitation 


—for that a special balanced valve on the 14-inch main, leading THE NEW RUTHERGLEN BRIDGE, 


to the reservoir, has to be closed daily while the pumping 1S | ConsrpERABLY over three years have elapsed since the con- 

continued to fill these high-service cisterns. The total con- | ; f Bde heuGivd 

sumption of water for the year ending March 25, 1893, was struction of a new bridge over the Clyde at Rutherglen was, 

207,769,428 gallons, averaging 569,305 gallons per day, and say the Glasgow Herald says, authorised, and it may seem strange 
that, although the temporary service bridge was opened for 


for 23,000 consumers 24°7 gallons per head per day. 

A contract has been entered into with Messrs. C. Simmins | traffic in 1890, the work of pulling down the old structure, as 
& Sons, of Runcorn, to fix 65 feet of new 4-feet diameter | the next step, was only commenced about four months ago, 
cast-iron cylinders inside the original 5-feet diameter | For some time before negotiations were set on foot it had 
cylinders, previous to enlarging the bore hole from 2 feet become apparent that the “ soo-backed ” bridge, as it is called, 
diameter to 3 feet 6 inches diameter to the adit. Itis intended | was much too narrow to cope, with anything like adequacy, 
to put down new pumping plant for the purpose of pumping all | with the increasing traffic. which crosses the river at this point. 
the water obtained from the adits at the old works, thereby | After somewhat protracted negotiations between the responsible 
avoiding having two pumping-stations, and obtaining economy authorities—viz. the city of Glasgow, the burgh of Rutherglen 
in the cost of fuel and labour. and the County Council of Lanark—it was resolved to build an 

The income on the waterworks account for the year ending | entirely new bridge. Plans were accordingly prepared by 
Lady-day, 1893, was’ about 11,500/., and the rateable value of Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, C.E., of Glasgow, for which tenders 
property same date 189,579/. The charge for water supplied | were afterwards invited. The difference was so great between 
during the past year ending Lady-day, 1893, was at the rate of the lowest offer, 62,3942, by Messrs. Morrison & Mason, 
1s. 2d. (to be reduced to 1s. for the present year) in the pound Limited, Glasgow, and the next one that the authorities 
on the rateable value for private consumers, and Ios. per annum | were inclined to consider that the former was accepted. 
for use of hose-meter supplies 1s. 6¢. to 6d. per 1,000 gallons, Including everything, the total cost in connection with 
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the bridge was to be 70,000/, Matters having been 
so far satisfactorily arranged, the question arose as to 
the apportionment of the cost. In the end, but not till 
after lengthy negotiations, it was arranged that Rutherglen 
should pay a lump sum of 12,0co/., the County Council of 
Lanark 1s. 54¢. in the 17:, or 5,104/. 3s. 4d., and Glasgow the 
balance, 52,8952. 16s. 8d. 
the relative importance of Glasgow and Rutherglen when the 
old bridge was erected, that the former contributed only goo/. 
as against a sum of 1,090/. by the latter. This structure, which 
was built in 1775, consists of five spans with spandrel arches 
between—that is to say, there are a series of arches to fill up 
the gap between the main arches. The breadth is only 18 feet, 
including the parapets, and the clearway does not exceed 
15 feet—3 feet for footpath and 12 feet for carriageway. As 
the bridge is being demolished the material which is suitable 
for the purpose is laid aside, and will be used up in the “ heart- 
ing” or “backing” of the new bridge. The parapets have 


already been taken down, and the work is proceeding. The | 


temporary bridge is 25 feet in breadth, and has been erected 
at a cost of between 4,000/. and 5,000/. As regards the 
new bridge, it will be practically on the site of the 
old one. It is to consist of three spans, and, conse- 
quently, there will be only two spans in the river, as compared 
with four in the present structure. The centre span will be 
too feet in width and the two side ones 90 feet each. The 
abutments at the north and south ends, which will be founded 
in the ordinary manner by means of sheet piling, will consist 
of concrete and masonry faced with granite, and curbed foot- 
ways will give the rights of way on each side of the river. The 
two piers will be founded on the rock by means of steel 
caissons, which are at present being made by Sir William 
Arrol’s firm. These caissons will be planted in the river, and 
then by means of the “air lock” the excavation in the interior 
' will be taken out and the caissons will sink with the aid of the 
superincumbent weight of the brickwork, the ashlar masonry 
and the granite. The process of sinking is similar to that em- 
' ployed in the construction of the Forth Bridge, and piling or 
coffer-damming, which is the ordinary method of getting 
| foundations, and also pumping are saved. The caissons after 
being surmounted with the granite and ashlar piers will carry 
‘the arches. The three spans will be “centred” with strong 
“centres,” and to meet the engineering requirements the 
arches will have to be erected simultaneously. It will be 


It is interesting to note, as showing | 


meantime the granite is being prepared at Aberdeen 
to the various sizes necessary, and as the stones arrive they 
will be laid out until the contractors find they have sufficient 


| material to proceed with the erection of the three arches at the 


same time. Unlike Telford’s masterpiece, which is only faced 
with granite, and the interior faced with freestone, the whole of 
the facing and interior arch stones of the new bridge will be 
granite. The breadth is to be 60 feet clear roadway, with a 
footpath of 12 feet on each side. At the present time the con- 
tractors are putting up a staging with an overhead travelling 
crane, which is so placed as to command the whole bridge. It 
can be moved from north to south or from east to west, and in 
this way the stones may be taken off waggons which run along- 
side the staging from north to south on either side, and placed 
as required. Messrs. Crouch & Hogg are represented on the 
ground by Mr. Ross. The bridge, which it is anticipated will 
be finished in about two years, will, as may be judged from the 
substantial nature of the structure, form a handsome addition 
to the series which span the Clyde. 


FORD’S THEATRE DISASTER. 


WE have to record, says Architecture and Building, one of 
the most terrible accidents that has occurred in many years, 
that of the falling of Ford’s Theatre, in Washington, with 
the consequent loss of life. The casualty might be con- 
sidered somewhat pardonable had there been no warning, but 
for a long time past the building has been considered unsafe, so 
unsafe, in fact, that Congress was led to remove the Army 
Medical Museum and the Surgeon-General’s Library. In the 
discussions prior to this removal the character of the building 
was clearly stated in Congress ; to use the words of Congress- 
man Stockslager, of Indiana, it was “ a mere tinder-box,” in “an 
absolutely dangerous condition ;” that the east wall is more 
than 12 inches out of plumb,” &c. 

The records of the War Department show the well-known 
unfitness of this building for its work, both by reason of struc- 
tural weakness and its defective sanitary condition. In 1881 its 
inferior condition was pointed out by Assistant Inspector- 
General Jones, who, after referring to many special points, 
says :— 

It is clear that the necessity for relief is very urgent, and it is also 
apparent that there is but one way to secure adequate relief, and that 
is by providing additional room outside of the building and by greatly 
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some time before building operations are started. In the 
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reducing the number of clerks now occupied in it. A proper regard 
for the health of these employés of the Government would limit the 
number on the lower floor to eighty or ninety. In conclusion, I invite 
attention to the apparent insecurity of the east wall of this building, 
which, at about midway of its height, bulges outward some 10 inches 
or 12 inches. In conclusion, it is not out of place to add that the 
views above set forth are endorsed by one of the ablest authorities on 
sanitary matters in the service of the Government. 


Such was and had been the reputed condition of the build- 
ing for more than ten years past, when it was devoted to pen- 
sion work and filled to overflowing with clerks and loaded 
down with records. During the last six weeks, under the 
direction of Colonel Ainsworth, digging and tunneling has been 
going on, with the view of securing to the cellar better light 
and air. Colonel Ainsworth, in whose charge this work has 
been executed, is admittedly neither architect or engineer. 
The work was done under a contractor secured by advertised 
bids, this contractor guaranteeing not to disturb the building 
in any way. 

The investigation so far has shown that the walls were 
tampered with by the contractor, and it was plainly the duty of 
Colonel Ainsworth to watch him and see that he did not do it, 
the more so as he evidently thought it wise to rope off a space 
on the first floor directly over the spot where the excavation 
was being made. 

In view of this disaster many of the other heavily loaded 
buildings in Washington are likely to be investigated. The 
Patent Office, a heavy stone structure, has long shown signs of 
danger, and we learn is being relieved of the heavy load of 
documents placed upon it. The same is said to be true 
of the Government printing office, which has tons of extra 
weight in it, and has been looked upon with dread by all its 
employés. Congress has been repeatedly asked for an appro- 
priation for a suitable building. In view of the amount of 
money being expended for Government buildings in out-of-the- 
way places of the country, it would seem as though the dictates 
of humanity, to say nothing of good business policy, called for 
erecting, remodelling or strengthening the public buildings in 
Washington. Even the clerks in public offices have rights 
which should attract the attention of the humanitarian side of 
our Congressmen and for the moment call their attention away 
from the purely political influences which demand new post- 
office buildings in our towns or improvements of our creeks 
and waterways. If this terrible accident, with its attendant 

loss of life, can affect Congress to an immediate investigation 


of our public buildings and speedy appropriations, such as are 
adequate to secure their safety, the present disaster will not be 
all a loss. 


ARCHITECT’S FEES, 


ANOTHER action for the recovery of fees (Farthing vy, 
Tomkins) came before Lord Coleridge this week. It appears 
from the Zzmes report that in June 1890 Mr. Tomkins 
purchased the lease of the Provence Hotel, Leicester Square, 
London, and the idea was to pull it down and rebuild it with the 
consent of the landlord, who was to be consulted as to the plans, 
Mr. Farthing, who had already acted for the previous lessee, was 
employed by Mr. Tomkins in June. 1890, and was engaged in 
the business until October 1892. In July Mr. Farthing was 
invited to prepare plans, and on August 22 Mr. Tomkins 
wrote to him that Mr. Tulk, the freeholder, required at least 
8,000/. to be expended on the building. In December 1890 the 
tenders were opened and sent to Mr. Tomkins. The lowest, 
by Messrs. Avis, was for 11,800/., the next was by Leslie’s for 
12,0572. Mr. Tomkins wrote to Mr. Farthing acknowledging 
the tenders, and said :—‘ I presume you will accept Messrs, 
Avis’s,” which he did, and then Mr. Tomkins wrote to Mr. 
Farthing to prepare “complete drawings and specifications.” 
For some reason, however, they could not get on with Avis, 
and so recourse was had to Leslie, but he required security, 
as to which there was a difficulty, and, as neither Avis nor 
Leslie could be got to undertake the contract, and the plaintiff 
failed to obtain the required advances, in November Mr. 
Tompkins wrote to Mr. Farthing not to take any further 
steps as he was not satisfied with the plans nor the price, and, 
as he was dissatisfied with the manner in which the business 
had been managed, he had taken it out of his hands and had 
put it in the hands of another surveyor ; to which Mr. Farthing 
replied that Mr. Tomkins had approved of the plans and that 
the price was not limited to 8,oo0o/, Mr. Tomkins, however, 
adhered to his determination, and then came Mr. Farthing’s 
claim for remuneration for his services. There was a charge 
of 1o/. 10s. for preliminary plans and commission on the 
amount of the lowest tender at 3 per cent., 3547. Then some 
supplemental charges for obtaining the approval of the 
licensing justices and the landlord, negotiations as to party- 
wall, &c. Then came a charge of to8/. for services in attend- 
ances and negotiations in endeavouring to obtain advances 
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PHEERIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 LOMBARD STREET, | 
57 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 


JOINT SEORETARIES— 


LOSSES PAID OVER 


CONTRACTS. 
‘THE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACOIDENT 


COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
| Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Goyern- 
| ment, Municipal, or other Contracts of every Peete a at. 
| moderate rates. Office, 61 Moorgate Street, London, #.0. | 
The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several) 


Government Departments. 


LOORI 
TRS 


| 


{ 
' 


Out of 17}’x3"’x3" best yellow deals, planed all round, 12s. 4d, 
per 100; 17}x3"x2" ditto, 8s. 1ld. per 100; 17h xBx 1H" ditto, 
6s. 10d. per 100. Delivered to van at our wharf. ‘Ex ship 


within one month, 10s. 9d., 7s. 7d., and .6s..0d. per 100 respect, 
Pitch Pine, 17}! x 3x3", 19s. 7d. per 100 pieces. 


tively. 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to 
conceal nails at following very low prices :— 
1}x4." Dry Wainscot Oak at 57s. 6d. per square. 


1 x4i" ditto at 48s. Od. AG 

1jx4" Pitch Pine at 23s. 6d. 

p eg tA ditto at 18s. 6d. i 
IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS. Timber Merchants. 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Telephone 3,188. 


JOHN CUARK, 


25, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Manufacturer of every description of 


WiREW ORK 


or Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens, © 


£21'7.000,.000. 


a a ied Saree Sime oars ete omar 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT 


151 OXFORD S7T., LONDON, W. 


Price 23.—Office: 175 Strand, London. W.C. 


Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &c. A 

Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection 0: 

Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per foot super. \ 

Price Lists and Illustrations post free on application. 
KMSTABLISHED 1855. 


Telegraphic Address :—‘‘ Pheasantry, London.”’ ; 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITEOTS' DESIGNS. 
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and “conferring with fifteen principals and solicitors, and 
using best endeavours to secure the objects in view, involving 


tio separate attendances on 108 separate days, and 173 | 
letters,” &c.; total, 5237, on which 115, had been paid on | 


account, reducing the claim to 408/. 


Mr. Witt, Q.C., in opening the case, said this part of the | 
claim was not for services ordinarily rendered by architects, | 


but in this case had been requisite, as Mr. Tomkins was unable 


to find the money or give the necessary security. The work | 


done had ranged over nearly two years—from June 1890 to 
October 1892—and as to the defence set up that the cost was 
not to exceed 8,000/., it was, as the letters showed, a meré pre- 
tence. The plans, drawings and specifications had been, with 
the assent of Mr Tomkins, made out for an expense of 11,800/., 
and the architect was entitled to his commission upon that 
amount. 

The plaintiff being called and giving evidence as to the work 
done, 

Lord Coleridge asked what was the défence as to this ? 

Mr. Dickens said the cost was to be 8,ooo/., and it was 
found that it would be over 12,000/., and the defendant could 
not raise such an amount, and so the plans were useless, and 
the sum the plaintiff had been paid was sufficient for the ser- 
vices he had rendered. 


Lord Coleridge desired it to be understood that he should | 


not allow the plaintiff to recover for more than work done. 
He did not understand the claim of commission at 3 per cent. 
on the 11,800/. Such claims had, he said, been set up on 
former occasions, and on the authority of the Institute of 
Architects, but had never been allowed. 

Mr. Witt said the full work had been done—the plans and 
specifications drawn and the quantities calculated—and it was 
not the architect’s fault that the building could not go on. 


Lord Coleridge : The building work was not done. 

Mr. Witt: The building was never erected. 

Lord Coleridge : And the main charge made is 3 per cent. 
on the estimated cost of a building never erected. 

Mr. Witt : On the sum it would have cost. 

Lord Coleridge: If it had been erected; as it was not, 
there is, I think, no pretence for such a claim, and I will never 
allow it. I consider it improper and unfair. The architect is 
entitled to fair charges for the work he has done, the plans he 


| has prepared, &c., but not to commission on a sum which has 


never been expended—on a building which has never been 
erected, 

Mr. Witt, to plaintiff: Is it a usual charge where the build- 
ing has not been carried on by reason of the default of the 
building owner ?—It is. 

Lord Coleridge : The question is not admissible, and I do 
not take the answer. 

Mr. Witt; Is the sum of 354/. a fair charge under the 
circumstances for the work done and services rendered ? 

Lord Coleridge: That is not admissible ; it is the same 
question in another form. His charge is for 3 per cent. com- 
mission on 11,8007. That would be for the supervision of the 
building which has not been erected. Why cannot he be 
content with a fair charge for the plans and drawings and 
specifications and the other work done, without charging for 
commission on buildings never erected? Certainly, though 
3 per cent. was not the way to get at it, the plaintiff ought to be 
fairly remunerated for his services. 

Mr. Dickens said the plaintiff was to get an advance, and 
failed to do so on account of the amount, and hence the scheme 
failed. 

The plaintiff said he had nothing to do with getting the 


Lord Coleridge said the work of the architect for which the monty. |. “ : 
commission was to be paid had not been done; the building Mr. Dickens : Why you have charged 115/. for trying to 
was never done. get it. 


Mr. Dickens said there was a similar case, Burr v. Rideout, 
in which his lordship had ruled in the same way. 

Lord Coleridge said he should always so hold. The archi- 
tect in such a case could only recover for work done. 

The examination of the plaintiff was continued in support of 


his claim. He stated that the defendant himself had desired | 


him to “take out the quantities” and he had had them taken 
out. But both the contractors—Avis and Leslie—required 
security, which the defendant could not give. 


Lord Coleridge to plaintiff: You can hardly say you had 
“nothing to do with getting the money.” It seems to me 1157. 
is too little. On one side you have asked too much ; on the 
other you have paid too little. The defendant should have told 
Mr. Farthing a year or two ago that until the money was found 
he must not take a step. ; 

At this point negotiations took place between counsel, which 
resulted in their proposing to leave the matter to the arbitra- 
ment of the Lord Chief Justice. 


ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY, | MIDLAND WIRE CORDAGE CO., 
, VESTMENTS, ALTAR LINEN, FRONTALS, BIRMINGHAM. 


BANNERS, TAPESTRY, CHURCH PLATE, 


ART METAL WORK, 
Carpets, Hassocks, Lamps, Cassocks, Surplices, 
Memorial Brasses, Gothic Oak Work, &c. 


Best House in the Trade for 


¢ 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. 


PRATT & SONS { TAVISTOCK STREET 


COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


TAYLOR & TUCKER ART METAL 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


(AS AND RLECTRIC PITTINGS. 


ae SMITHS. 
§ Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. 


‘ARTISTIC MUETAL WORK 
AND GAS AND 
ELECTRIC 


CONDUCTORS 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
Copper and Galvanised 


Gold and Silver Picture Wire. 


Established 1875. Telegrams:—‘‘Orchard.”’ 
a he a ene ce a RR SS AR AE A 


W, PALMER, 
Manufacturer al C s) 


FITTINGS 
MANUFACTUR?®R, 
42 LAMB’S CONDUIT STREET, W.O. 


F, W. DICKINSON, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEER. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
16 East Parade, LEEDS. 


NEARLY READY, 
YOLUME XLIx. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


Indicators, 


Speaking Tubes. Estimates on application, 


130 BURDETT ROAD, MILE END, LONDON, E. 


ELECTRIC > 
PNEUMATIC BELLS 


Lightning Conductors. | 
TELEPHONES. 


SPEAKING TUBES. 
TELEGRAPH LINES, &c. 


7 Estimates Free. | 
HENRY F.JOEL & CO., | 


31 Wilson Street, 
FINSBURY SQUARE, 


Burglar, Fire, and | 
other Alarms, Telephones, and | 


Acknowledged by excellent Testimonials the 


LIGHTNING 


SASH LINES. | 
OPES. 


Hons ,.1885 and 1886. 
| 


) Price 12s. 6d. 


OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. CONDON! EC: 


HIGH-CLASS WORK 


on application. 


Works and Offices— 


22 TUFTON STREET, 
Wrestiminster, S.WW; 


NIG HTINGALE’S 


Bevelled Wood Block 
Flooring. & ) 


REGD. No. 60,808, 


Sole Proprietors :— 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby, 


SPEOIALTY— 

** Baltic 

Redwood.” Z 
Prize Medal, 

Liverpool Exhibi- 


tion, 1886; Awards, 
Sanitary Exhibi- 


~ 
ES 
Re 


At DECORATING, GILDING: 


first-class FIBROUS PLASTER, and CARTON PIERRE 
WORK done for the Trade. 
Estimates, designs and specifications free.—Apply, 
J. SIEMERS & CO., care of Heary Polkinhorn. 
2 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Circus, 


An arrangement of Bath and Geyser, 
to stand complete, without Mahogany 
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His lordship at once assented to this, and saw the leading 
counsel on both sides in his private room, and afterwards saw 
the parties personally. 

On Wednesday Lord Coleridge gave his decision. His 
lordship said he was confirmed in the view he had taken that 
the judgment must be for the plaintiff; that the defendant, in 
fact, had not paid enough, though the plaintiff had claimed too 


much. He did not see his way to giving the plaintiff all he | 
| Darnell 


asked, but proposed to give him—beyond the 115/. paid—the 
sum of 200 guineas or 2I0/., with the costs; and he gave 
judgment accordingly. 

The counsel for the defendant said he was sued by the 
surveyor, who claimed to have taken out the “quantities,” and 
he desired to know whether any more could be recovered in 
respect of the quantities. 

Lord Coleridge said the plaintiff had stated in his evidence 
that the quantities had been to a large extent taken out by 
himself. Though some considerable part had been taken out 
by a surveyor, certainly the plaintiff could recover no more. 

The plaintiff's counsel said he made no further claim. 

Lord Coleridge said he understood the quantities were in- 
cluded. 

The plaintiffs counsel said he had not taken out the quan- 
tities nor charged for them. 

Lord Coleridge: All that I can say is that all that the 
plaintiff has done is paid for by the sums I have given him. I 
can, of course, say nothing as to any claim of the surveyor. 

Judgment for the plaintiff accordingly for 210/. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS, 


THE Commissioners of the Universal Exhibition of 1851 
have made the following appointments to science research 
scholarships for the year 1893, on the recommendation of the 
authorities of the respective universities and colleges. The 
scholarships are of the value of 150/. a year, and are tenable 


for two years (subject to a satisfactory report at the end of the | 
first year) in any university at home or abroad, or in some | 


other institution to be approved of by the commissioners. The 


scholars are to devote themselves exclusively to study and | 
research in some branch of science, the extension of which is | 
important to the industries of the country. The list of scholars 
and of the nominating institutions is as follows :—Herbert 


William Bolam, University of Edinburgh; George Edwin 
Allan, University of Glasgow ; James Wallace Walker, Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews; Arthur Lapworth, Mason College, 
Birmingham ; John Ellis Myers, Yorkshire College, Leeds ; 
Arthur Walsh Titherley, University College, Liverpool ; Edward’ 
Chester Cyril Baley, University College, London ; John Can- 
nell Cain, Owens College, Manchester ; Ella Mary Bryant, 
Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne; James 
Granger, University College, Nottingham; Mary 
O’Brien, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth ; Frederick 
George Donnan, Queen’s College, Belfast ; James Alexander 
M‘Phail, M‘Gill University, Montreal ; Norman Ross Car- 
michael, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada; William 
Henry Ledger, University of Sydney. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 


Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C; 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


12028 Philip Jones, for “ An improved clamp.” 
12050. Edmund Edwards, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus 


| for extinguishing fires in chimneys.” 


12052. Zephyr Leglay, for “Improvements in automatic 
springs for doors, windows, and the like.” 
12067. John Elliss Griffiths, for “ Griffith movable fire- 


| escape.” 


12173. James Ford, for “An arrangement for keeping nuts 
of bolts from becoming loose.” 

12185. William Henry Rooke, for ‘ Improvements in the 
manufacture of ring sash lifts and like articles.” 

12224. Isaac Fletcher Winstanley, for “ Improvements in 
taps.” 

12231. Cyrennus G. Van Alstine, for “An improved gauge 
or square for use in constructing stairs.” 

12350. Lionel Harvey Pearce, for “ Improvements in sus- 
pending balance-lids.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co,, 


| Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


HOT WATER INSTANTLY, NIGHT OR DAY. 


Boiling Water in a Minute. 
“THE SALISBURY.” 


Warm Bath when Wanted. 


EWART’S 


IN ACTION AT 


LONDON, N.W., 


: Ly AND AT 


iD 


(Machirery Section). 


FIRE, 


346-350 EUSTON RD., 


) CHICAGO EXHIBITION 


LIGHTNING 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


a 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,° As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 

appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 

ticularly requested that information of this description be 

JSorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


MANCHESTER.—Aug. 12.—Designs are invited for Board 
School. Mr. W. E. Rowcliffe, 30 Cross Street, Manchester. 

MoONMOUTH.—Aug. 1.—Premiums of 30 and 20 Guineas are 
offered for schemes for Disposal of Sewage. Mr. T. R. 
Oakley, Town Clerk, Monmouth. 

ST. HELENS.—July 24.—Designs are invited for Public 
Library and Technical School. Premiums of Ioc/., 50/, and 
25/7. W.J. Jeeves, Town Hall, St. Helens. 

TOTTENHAM.—Aug. 1.—Designs are invited for Tewn Hall 
and Board Offices. Premiums of 75/., 50/. and 25/7. Mr. J. E. 
Worth, 712 High Road, Tottenham, N. ; 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON. — For Building Slaughter-houses, Lairs, 
Stables. Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, Architects, Accrington. 

AMLWCH.—July 18.—For Building Infectious Hospital, at 
Llam y Carw. Mr. Thomas Hughes, Clerk, Board Room, 
Lianerchymedd, Anglesey. 

ARMLEY.—July 21.—For Shed and other Buildings at 
Antwerp Mills. Mr. C. S. Nelson, Architect, Royal Insurance 
Buildings, 1o Park Row, Leeds. 


Bancor.—For Building Two Villas. 
land, Architect, 81 High Street, Belfast. 

BARNETBY.—July 16.—For Building Chapel. 
Yorker, Bridge Street, Brigg. 

BaRRY.—July 26.—For Building School with .Laundry, 
Cookery, Kitchen and Boundary Walls. Mr. W. H. Dashwood 
Caple, Architect, 1 St. John’s Square, Cardiff. 

BELFAST.—July 18.—For Building Church. Messrs. J. 
Fraser & Son, Civil Engineers, 117 Victoria Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—July 15.—For Building Warehouse. Mr. W. J. 
Gilliland, Architect, Gresham Chambers, Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

BLABY.—July 19.—For Building Permanent Hospital. Mr. 
W. H. Simpson, Surveyor, Alliance Chambers, Horsefair 
Street, Leicester. 

BLACKPOOL.—July 15.—For Building Villa. Messrs. R. 
Gorst & Son, Architects, Clifton Chambers, Blackpool. 


Mr. Thomas Pent- 


Rev. P. T. 


BOLTON.—July 25.—For Buildings for Electricity Works. 
Messrs. Hinnell & Murphy, Engineers, 13 Mawdsley Street, 
Bolton. 

BRADFORD.—July 17.—For Enlargement of Shops, Man- 
chester Road. Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, Bradford. 

BURNOPFIELD.—July 17.—For Building Block of Stables. 
The Secretary, Co-operative Society, Burnopfield. 

CANTERBURY. —July 20.—For Building Mortuary at 
Chartham Downs Asylum. Messrs. Stenning & Jennings, 
Architects, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

CHELTENHAM.— July 15.—For Additions to Lilley Brook, 
Charlton Kings. Messrs. Engall, Sanders, Cox & Co., I 
Promenade, Cheltenham. 

CHESHUNT.—July 17.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Service Reservoir. Messrs. Pollard & Tingle, 7 Great Queen 
Street, Westminster. 

CHRISTCHURCH.—July 17.—For Altering and Extending 
the Cooking, Heating and Laundry Appliances. Mr. A. 
Druitt, Clerk to the Guardians, Christchurch. 

CLACTON.—July 19.—For Building Board School for 350 
Children. Mr. T. H. Baker, Architect, Clacton-on-Sea. 

CLAYTON.—July 22.—For Building Four Houses. 
Sam Spencer, Architect, 153 High Street, Great Horton. 

CRADLEY HEATH.—July 24.—For Building Two Board 
Schools. Mr. J. T. Meredith, Architect, Kidderminster. 

DowLaIs.—July 19.—For Building Church at Pant. 
E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

DROGHEDA.—Aug. I.—For Alterations to Post Office. Mr. 
P. J. Tuohy, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

DUBLIN.—July 21.—For Alterations to Constabulary Bar- 
rack, Donegall Pass. Mr. P. J. Tuohy, Secretary, Office of 
Public Works, Dublin. 

DULWICH.—July 17.—For Building Sorting Office. Mr. 
H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

DURHAM.—July 17.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding 
Premises, 8 Claypath. Mr. George Ord, Architect, 16 The 
Avenue, Durham. 

_ EALING.—July 18.—For Building Engine and Boiler-house, 
&c., at Electric Lighting Station. Messrs. Bramwell & Harris, 
Engineers, 5 Great George Street, Westminster. 

ELLAND.—July 15.—For Rebuilding (Ironwork excepted) 
Bridgefield Mills. Messrs. C. & F, L. Horsfall, Architects, Lord 
Street Chambers, Halifax. 

FAWLEY.—July 20.—For Additions to Board School. 
D. Davy, Cadland, Southampton. 

Fay GATE.—July 15.—For Rebuilding Residence at Seers- 
croft. Mr. William Buck, Architect, 60 West Street, Horsham. 

GLAsGow.—July 18.—For Building Four Tenements (Shops 
and Houses). Mr. J. M‘Kissack, Architect, 62 West Regent 
Street, Glasgow. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


GRAVESEND.—]July 24.—For Repairs to Terrace Pier. Mr. 
J. J. Robson, Engineer, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Harop.—July 14.—For Additions to Chapel. Mr. J. 


Evans, Schoolmaster, Hafod. 

HALIFAX.—July 19.—For Building Abattoirs, Cattle Sheds, 
Stabling, &c., North Dean. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, 
Architects, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—July 20.—For Alterations at Town Hall. 
Borough Engineer, 

HALIFAX.—July 22.—For Building Cabinet Works, Boiler- 
house and Chimney. Messrs. G. Buckley & Son, Architects, 
Tower Chambers, Halifax. 

HAVANT.—July 19.—For Building Isolation Hospital and 
Administrative Block. Mr. G. C. Vernon Inkpen, Architect, 
6 King’s Road, Southsea. 

HEREFORD.—July 21.—For Building Isolation Hospital. 
Mr. W. W. Robinson, Architect, 10 King Street, Hereford. 


The 
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VERITY EB ERO. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also Manufacturers of — 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 


os 
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HUDDERSFIELD. — July 21.-—- For Building House and 
Slaughter-house, Longwood. Mr. Arthur Shaw, Architect, 
Knowl, Golcar. ’ 

Kippax. —July 24.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Messrs. Bromet & Thorman, Architects, 16 Park Row, Leeds. 

LANCASTER.—July 15.—For Building Brick Chimney (120 
feet high). Mr. J. Cook, Borough Surveyor. 

LEEDS.—July 20.—For Building Wesleyan School, &c. 
Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 45 Great George Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—July 19.—For Buiiding Four Shops and Houses. 
Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 

LETTERKENNY. — Aug. 3.— For Alterations to District 
Asylum. Mr. W. Elwee, Architect, Londonderry. 

LISBELLAW, CO, FERMANAGH.—July 14.—For Rebuilding 
Church Tower. Mr. Thomas Elliott, C.E., Enniskillen. 

LIVERPOOL.—July 19.—For Alterations to Lodge Lane 
Baths. Mr. T. Shelmerdine, jun., Corporation Surveyor. 

LLANBRADDACH.—July 19.—For Building School, Master’s 
House, &c. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

LULANHILLETH.—July 17.—For Building Board Schools. 
Messrs. Swash & Bain, Architects, 3 Friars Chambers, New- 
port, Mon. 

MASBROUGH.—July 15.—For Building Chapel and Schools. 
Mr. Thomas Howdill, Architect, 13 Oxford Row, Leeds. 

PENZANCE.—July 15.—For Enlargement of St. Paul’s 
Church. Mr. J. W. Trounson, Architect, 27 Clarence Street, 
Penzance. 

PLYMOUTH.—July 18.—For Building Stables, Loose Boxes, 
Smith Shop, Workmen’s Houses and Manager’s House. Mr. 
C. Chadwell, Engineer, Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 

PEMBROKE Dock.—July 15.—For Building Soldiers’ Quarters, 
&c. Lieutenant-Colonel H. R. G. Georges, Royal Engineer 
Office, Hobb’s Point, Pembroke Dock. 

PONTYPRIDD.—July 14.—For Building Post Office. 
A.O. Evans, Town Hall, Pontypridd. 

PONTYPRIDD.—July 14.—For Rebuilding Premises, Market 
Square. Mr. R. L. Griffiths, Architect, Tonypandy. 


RESOLVEN.—July 18.—For Building. Passenger Station, &e. | 
Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

ROTHERHAM.—July 15.—For Building Pair of Semi-de- 
tached Dwellings. 


Mr. J. Platts, Architect, Rawmarsh. 
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SHEERNESS.—July 17.—For Extension of Board Schools. 
Mr. A. Seymour Baskett, High Street, Sheerness. 

SHEFFIELD.—July 17.—For Extension of Glass Warehouse. 
Messrs. John Norton & Son, Queen Street, Sheffield. 

STOCKPORT.—July 14.—For Enlarging Post Office. Mr. 
H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W. 

SUTTON.—July 20.—For Building School and Alterations 
to Schools. Mr. Samuel Nye, 138 High Street, Sutton. 


TENDERS. 


BELFAST. 
For Construction of Sewers, Shankhill Road and Woodvale 


Road, Belfast. 


WoRKMAN & Co., Belfast (accepted) - £1,948 9 0 
BRISTOL. 
For Alterations and Additions at the Commercial Rooms, 
Bristol. 
Eastabrook & Sons . ‘ 2 £2,444 0 0 
Jap GseDavies sani. : : : ‘ +. 2,433 9.0mm 
J. Bastow . 3 5 é . = A . 2,420 Oe 
G. Humphreys . 2 c : ; 5 . 2,314 Ome 
T. J. Brown - A , : ; e - 2,255 15 0 
R. Wilkins & Sons . : : ; . 2,264 “OMG 
HATHERLEY & CARR (accepted) . . ; 2,263 15a 


For Building St. Alban’s Church, Westbury Park, Bristol. 


OBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Conservatories, &e. 


Churcher. é - £1,993 9 9 
Perkins . 1,930 0 0 
Hurmphreys 1,854 9 0 
Downsley . 1,822. OV 
King . é 1,783 9 O 

Mr Hatherley . : 1,776 0 @ 
. G. H. Wilkins . 1,764 90 0 
Lewis : ; 1,711 Ome 
CowLIN (accepted ) 1,685 90 Oo 
Duicnieraiees - 1,640 0 0 
Walters” 1,613 ole 
Veals 1,608 0 O 
Love . 1,564 0 O 
Brown 1,543 0 0 

PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT ~~ 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. | 


Rost. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or led e Continuous ranges cf 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
Rost. ADAMS’s 


maniptilated by 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. . 


Tu 


DA CCA ia 
4.1 ie —- 


aes 


SS 


lili —_\— é 
WY 


NO. 


—— 


con a 
aT 


All 


| 


Builders’ General Ironm 
mie r ongery. 


PATENT 
December 2, 1887, 


Ly 
AMAT 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &s., to suit al . 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod ad Havent or Geck an et t| 


SPEOIALTIES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilato 
*“Iron Casements and Frames. eGtara! nud other Meta 


oe ROBT. ADAMS, 
== Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.B. mee 


Telegrams :—** Robert Adams, London.” 


co 


S 


No. 190._New and special solid secticn 
Weatherproof 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficiert. 


Architectural and other Metal } 


———— 7 
Se 


No. 08.—Special thrust-motion round 
section Bolt suitable for very narrow tiles 
It can be fixed where the space is insufficien 


and rellablo, 


Metal-tongued Casemen | 


for anything else. This Bolt is neat, strong | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


; E For Supply of 300 Cubic Yards of Kentish Rag (nnbroken), 
For Extension to Dyeworks, Bradford. Mr. THOMAS BARKER, 
Architect, s Bond Street, Bradford. delivered at East Grinstead or Kingsccte Station before 


BRADFORD. | EAST GRINSTEAD. 
| Ss b fi he E G 
2 
Accepted Tenders | eptember 29, for the Kast rinstead Local Board. Mr. 


W. W. GALE, Town Surveyor. 


Humphreys & Moulson, mason . : ° - £830 9.9 W. Hudson, Terminus Gates, Brighton, Kentish rag 
eae ; Steg 5 . (unbroken) 8s. gd. per ton. 
Hill & Nelson” slater! . : ; j 150 0 0 Ife Gabriel, Belvedere Road, Waterloo Bridge, 8s. 6d. 
Neal Mantel ndtelasiee : : Tate | W. H. BENSTEAD & me eae 85. 4d. 
2 - c r ; . er yard (acceplec 
Howroyd & Son, plasterer... =. =. |. «046 0 | J. Mowlem & Co., Chosvenor Wharf, Guernsey g sranite (broken 
to pass through an inch sieve), 165. per ton. 
BURNHAM. | Cc. M. M ANUELLE, Lime Street, Quenast stone, 
For Building Cemetery Chapel, Burnham, Essex, for the Burial | 145. 3d, (accepted), 
Board. | EAST MOLESEY. 
Rogers & Robson, Brentwood . : : £519 0 | For Construction of Stoneware Pipe-Sewers, Shafts, Manholes, 
A. M. Cook, Burnham ; ; , é sR tO Lamopholes, Flushing-Tanks, Storm Overflows, V entilators, 


J, Rayner, East Hanningfield ‘ : s eT 486016 Connected, Pumping Station, Engine and Boiler Houses, 
H. T. Potter, €helmsford” ; ; ; . 462 0 Chimney Shaft, Stores, Press House, Precipitation Tanks, 
J. GOZZETT, Maldon (accepted) . : : 2) 4010 50 Drains, Roads, Levelling, Fencing, &c. Mr. J. es 

MELLIss, Engineer, 232 Gresham House, Old Broad 


COSHAM, Street, E.C. 


fe) 
6 | 
C. Read, Burhan ; ' : . 503 10 0 Ejector Chambers, Effluent W aterpipe and Other Works 
fo) 
fo) 
Oo 


for Building Board School for Infants, Cosham. Mr. C. M. a een ENO a Mt an ; ; te nt if 
HOUGHTON, Architect, Southsea. Quantities by the J. Hayward, Hounslow, Middletes. r ; 26,169 ars 
Architect. J. Dickson, St. Albans : ; : ; 24,267 me 
Scammell & Dowdell, nape : AW Rey Ke, J. Neave, Lordship Lane : 23,838 0 0 
‘T. P. Hall, Southsea . : - 1,466 0 0 B. CooKE & Co., Battersea (accepted) . 23,382 0 O 
Crockerell, Fratton . ; ; - i wal, 450s OULOM ECCLESFIELD. 
oe Stamshaw ‘ ; ; ; ; 5 ae 2 ; For Construction of 2} miles of 18-inch, 15-inch, 12-inch and 
aes besthcea 5 : ; ; ; 2 3 8 g-inch Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Lampholes. Road- 
Peisid-Havant’ t. : ; : ; ; pee 3 : making and Fencing, at Ecclesfield, near Sheffield, for the 
: y : : : : : vj t33 Wortley Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. Gor: 
Learmouth, Southsea : : : : 7) 21,2991 0° 0 BEAUMONT, Surveyor. 
Spriggings, (ip earoee - : : : 5, likes) 0) G. Bell, Tottenham . £4,197 0 0 
os . ? 
a & Sons, Fratton. ; : cee teltiadhe se Tow nsend, Watson & Gates, Sheffield - 2 3,900 Ono 
ERKINS, Southsea (accepted) . : : aeal2 be 2) O F, Eyre Sheffield 3,763 2) 6 
’ C : C! = rf 
J. Jameson, Birmingham . : : - - 3,600 roe) 
DEVIZES. J. E. Nadin, Walkley ry a a ». 3,549 O oO 
For Alterations and Part Rebuilding Two Cottages, Northgate J. Trippett, Chapeltown . : : ; - -¥3}407 OO 
Street, Devizes, for Messrs. Wadworth & Co. Mr. J. A, G. Hall, Sheffield . : 2 2 : I 3, 470nb Sato 
RANDALL, Architect, Devizes. ; Ge Green, Rotherham : ; 40.3;3974 OT O 
H. Ash, Devizes . : : f 753001 On, O J. Hitt, Walkley, Sheffield (accepted) ; 258 3,50 Mm . Onno 
G. BROWN, Devizes (accepted) : : ; HB05. OF . On Surveyor’s estimate . ; - * 3455000 


THOS. =e NE TT hE, 


IMPORTER OF CANADIAN INE DOORS AND MOULDINGS, 


SASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, &c. 


BOARDS for PACKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for CONFECTIONERS, rey Cut to Order, 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills:—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


TELEPHONE NO. 8743. 


Ve beg to inform you that Mr. J. R. FAWKNER, who J. the past fourteen years has held a responsible position in the London Works 
and Offices of Messrs. CRossLEy Bros., Lim., original makers of the well-known “ Otto” Gas Engine, has resigned his position to enter into 
partnership with Mr. Hunry J. ROGERS, M. i M.E., under the above style, as Manufacturing Engineers, Electricians, and Founders. 


The following are SPECIALTIES :— 
GAS E Ni G 4 N = S avery Machine of Note will be foundin our Showrooms. Special Oil for Gas Engines at Wholesale Prices. 
Fe @) G E R Ss 5 Ss P ATE Ni T G A Ss WO Re K sS.— __. For either Grate te ie MES for Public 
D AWS @) Ni : Ss L oO W- P Ke E S S U Fe E ST E A NM H EATI Ni G. Sel Mey mich yt: boned 
ELECTRIC LIGHTI Ni G & FITTING. —STATTER’S Dynamos, Motors, Fittings, Switches, &c. 
PATENT VENTILATING FAN, &c., SHAFTING, PULLEYS, AND CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


These magnificent Showrooms as intended as a Depdt Toate the buy can find an ample selection of Machinery and accessories. 


Works:—WATFORD. Offices and Showrooms :—11 & 12 NEW BRIDGE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


WOOD BLOCK, MOSAIC AND PARQUET FLOORS 


Patent Dise-Key System. Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Jomplete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars Price Lists and Samples on application 


and Plan. 
Stanley Bridge Wharf, 


WESTMINSTER PATENT | 
FLOORING COMPANY, 5874 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


EDINBURGH. 
For Causewaying of Carriage-Ways, Edinburgh. 
Chambers Street. 


J. W. & G. Stratton. : 4 : £2,991..0 © 
Dean Park Street. 
Richard Wallace i : : 665 oO oO 
Rothesay Place. 
Wallace 400.0 0 
North Mansion ‘House Road. 
James Young & Sons 198 0 O 


For Alterations to the Old Vennal Grier Grassmarket, 
Edinburgh, for General Booth. Mr. J. WILLIAMS DUN- 
FORD, M. S.A., F.I.Inst., Architect, 
pireet, LG; 

6 Ue Morcan, Wood Green (accepted ) . . 


ENFIELD. 
For Kerbing in Ridgeway Road, for the Enfield Local Board. 
Mr. R. ‘COLLINS, Road Surveyor, 


. £892 -0 


100C Queen Victoria | 


oO} 


GRAYS (ESSEX). 

For Refitting the Troughs of the Water-closets in connection 
with the Shaftesbury Training Ship at Grays, and also for 
Providing New Earthenware Urinals on the Sleeping and 
Mess Decks, for the London School Board. 

Galnan.éc'(Go;aen: : -4396 0 o 
J. Edmead, Grays* . : + Zag One 
f kecommenéed. for acceptance. 


GREENWICH. 


| For Building Schools to the Congregational Church, Green- 


wich Road, S.E. Mr. GEO. BAINES, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, 
4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
F. J. GORHAM, Greenwich (accepted ) 


. £1,167 10 10 


GUISELEY. 


For Building Twelve Cottages, Moor Lane, Guiseley, for Mr. 
H. Marshall. Mr. H. CHIPPENDALE, Architect, Guiseley. 
Accepted Tenders. 


J. Neave e280 3-4 ‘ : 

Brunswick Rock Asphalte C Co. 1207-10710 Le a ence ana 

fe ia 254 Sg si A. Firth, Yeadon, plasterer. 

Hi Nee os i 4 S. & A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater. 

R, Ballard 227-101 4. | 

W. Nicholls. ZIAMKOMNO HERTFORD. 

J. Jackson 210 15 10 | For Building Foreman’s House at Bayford Hall Farm, near 

J. Goodchild 207-7 1..6 Hertford, for Mr. W. Clinton Baker. Mr. S. GAMBIER 

W.H. Wheeler . ; 1O7124 3 PARRY, Architect. 

W. GRIFFITHS (accepted ) LOR VAAN ae J. Hunt, Hoddesdon i520: Owe! 

For Supply of 350 Cast-iron Standards, 2,800 fect run of 12 Ekins & Co., Hertford 474 18 oO 

inch, and 2,800 feet run of I inch Square Common Wrought- H. Norris, Hertford 4 « 465 0 @ 
iron Bars in 16 feet lengths, for the Enheld Local Board. J. BINT, Little Berkhampstead (accepted) . -' 460 0 6 


Mr. R. COLLINS, Road Surveyor. 
Highest tender . 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co., London 
C. S. Mallett. & Co., London 


GiBB & Co., Fenchurch Street (accepted) : 
Fifty-six tenders received. 


GRIMSBY. 
For Building a Senior Girls’ School in 
Grimsby School Board. 
H. HARROWS (accepted) . 


Five tenders received. 


4Asz016 |" HIGH WYCOMBE. 
: ce 19 © For Works in Extension of Cemetery, Walling, &c. Mr. 
Cd papeateolg 1 ARTHUR VEKNON, F.S.I., Architect, 29 Cockspur Street, 

saicig thao sib London. 

| Lee . . £694 0 o 
Foe lint - 687.0 6 
South Parade, for the | . Nash ; . 3 ; : - 627,. One 
Loosley ; 5 4 is 3 597 0 oO 
. £2,697 12 I1 ae ‘ oo / 518) Onna 
HUNT, Wycombe (accepted ) : «i 5172) Oma 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. | 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports | 
Gopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

Certificate pone. for Installments, 3. ; oF with Receipt, 53. 


L OFFICE SUNDEIES SUPPLIED. 
BPRAGUES TABLES, upon peptiontione or atamped directed 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED | 
) (aqual to Lithography, and much cheaper); or Litho- 
graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. ‘‘Quantities’’ 
Box, l4in.by 9 in. by 5in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s. Plane | 
eopied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HaRDAEKER, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C, 


THE 


GRANITIG PAINT 


IS THE 


BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION 


Is a thorough Cure 
for Damp Walls, and 
ARR, is made 
IN ALL COLOURS 
: and COLOURLESS. 
A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBI- 
TION, 1884, for Excelience and Durability. 


The Original Inventors and Sole Mawufacturers, 


THE CRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
32 King Streev, Cheapside, E.C, 


STABLISHES tees, 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 78 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” for | Dining, Drewes and Bed Room Furniture 
im all the prevailing Styles, 
1833. Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
| Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather,1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


an Desi Pye tais licatt 
estgns an '*ces On e 
|BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, - —_——— 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &. 


MTIONS, REP PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 
\WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON,| “ior water, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS, | 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
|Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 


QUANTITIES, &c,, LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately aa with Despatch. 
‘METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“e 


No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensington ; 
and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 
J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London, 
and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
Paris, and Vienna. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK-JAW - 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


| Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, sD ippere, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T- Squares, 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYD’S ARTISTS’ OIL. COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 
| London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
pobesbr ee HET alist chal ech iit Nasal eee ad ce ESSA a 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 

Plans, &c., best style. 


» J. L. ALLDAY, 


iH 


| 
MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patenteo= 


peintine wonks,CHARLES D, PHILLIPS. 
BIRMINGHAM, NEWPORT, MON. 
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HAYSS. - 


For Repairs to Private Residence, 
Architect, 1 Basinghall Street. 
W. SMITH, Bromley (accepted ) 


Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, 


For Construction of S 


, . £100 0 0 


KESWICK. 
ewage-disposal Works (Contract No. 1), 


for the Keswick Local Board. 


Accepted Tenders. 


No competition. ji Musgrave, Workington, ironfounder » £23260: 2-7 
J. Hunter, Maryport, contractor 1,969 19 oO 
| 
HORBURY. KINGSTON. 
for Building Six Stone Houses, Junction. Street, Horbury. | For Works for County Buildings, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Messrs. HART & DAWSON, Architects, 21 King Street, Base Wall and Scote h Granite Curb. 
Wakefield, Higgs & Hill : 800 0 OG 
Accepted Tenders. | Lron Railings and Gates. 
H. Fallas, excavator, bricklayer and mason . £609 10 0} Louis Cooper 970 0 oO 
S. H. Clark, joiner - - - 208 0 O| Herring & Son : 850 0 O 
J. Exley, plasterer - 50 0 O| ° CERES IRON WORKS, Kingston ( (a cepted) ; 608 o oa 
G. Fawcett, slater 49 0 0 
H. Blackburn, plumber 40 0 o| KIRKINTILLOCH. 
Reese he wed, painter pea | For Heating Lairdsland School, Kirkintilloch. 
Cormack & Sons, Glasgow . . 2,203 15 a 
HORFIELD. | 
| LEEDS. 
For Improvement Works for the Horfield Local Board. Mr. | For Construction of Roof, Wood and Glass, over South Row, 

A. P. I. COTTERELL, Surveyor, Baldwin Street, Bristol. | Kirkgate Market, Leeds. 

t Oak Road. H. Braithwaite & Co., Swinegate aS sane O 
W. Mereweather, Bedminster £490 © ° | For Draining, Kerbing and Concreting required in Laying-out 
W. Thomas, Bristol 406 7 4 N tho! | Lich MMaplsars Karioate Mark > 
RG Ravers: Clifton: Siti ew Wholesale Fish Market, Kirkgate Market, Leeds. 

Sets; en : D. Speight, Leeds : 200 OO 
G. H. WILKINS, Bristol (accepted ) 243 0 O : 42 
For Construction of Six Cattle- dealers Small Offices at the 
Morley Square. Victoria Cattle Market, Whitehall Road, for the City 
W. Thomas ee : - ; : 139%,6% 6 Council. 
. W. Mereweather . : ; : : 124 0 0 a : fe > 
J. & W.N. Gilbert. : , F S22 6 Bae eS ed -£48 9 0 
‘S ret PRE Oe x ; : ae 6 o LEITH. 
c ukins : : >7 9 © | For Building Working-class Lodging-house, and Removal of 
W. G. ROGERS (accepted) : : 61 2 6) Old Buildings, for the Town Council. Mr. SIMPSON, 
Salthrop Road. Architect. 
W. Mereweather : f A 230.0) 0} Accepted Tenders. 
W. Thomas ; 298 17 I0 J. Kinnear, Leith, mason . 3 W245 70" 6 
J. & W.N. Gilbert Fygj8y 9h. Rendall & Pottinger, Leith, joiner 1,300 oO Oo 
F, Scutt a 254 2 0| Scott & Davie, Leith, plaster 3574.'9% O 
G. H. Wilkins . 220 0 o| C. Robertson, Edinburgh, iron. 357.08 0 
_ W. G. ROGERS (accepted ) 188 o o| McLean & Reid, Leith, slater 79 0 O 


‘SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT | 


lbs. per bushel, Slow set- 
jae test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Fineness, 2, 500 


seven days. 
with 


meshes to square inch, 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
dee and Hereford Water 


Specially adapted for Con. 
@ crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


‘el 
"ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch ; 2days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
ss carr ing, and cheapestCement 
— in the market. Specially 
lapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
\pés, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e, 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


OHNBOARD & CO. ,Durball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1 

boar PORTLAND AND ROMAN oGukunrs, HYDRAULIO 

‘Uz Lis Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 

Fieks, pootne Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
3. Bailway and water communication. 


PILKINGTON & C0, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
Monument Chambers, 
2 KING WILLIAM 
< STREET, 
LONDON, 


te 


Sig 
le 
9 %, 
4 
ee 
e 


*ATENT 
\SPHALTE 


AND 


‘ELT ROOFING. 
eee eating Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


MARBLE WORK. 


| EMLEY & SONS, Lim*. 


Polishing Works, 
| NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


valways on hand. 


eae Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and |Z 


-Bents fer the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, y 
) 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Natis, Stoves, ae and Open Fire | 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Hurnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRORMONQERY. 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrough t- iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric Y 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


DESIGNS 
AND 


ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, 


London Sample 
Room :— 


49 Farringdon St., B.C. 


G7 Mr. C. M. “HERON, 64 North 


Ri. ns Mr, Wuite's System) 
ee For Churches, Schools, 
ZW fff; fices, &o. 
/ B epedencs and fuli particulars 
\\ on appiication to 


i THOS. GREGORY &CO.. 


Woop Pavinc AND STEam 
hy Joinery Works, 
e Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


Fraderick Street, Edinburgh | ES: 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE fille COMPANY, 


SSTAB.) 


Toelophone:— 


862, 


Telegramsi— 


1 IMMER, Lowpon.”f 


€ORMOP Broce 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 8.0. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honisterand Yew Crags Quarries (mear 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, oI 
4g “DEEP OLIVE GREEN - 
DARK GREEN. 


London ,1863, 
New- 
Fok P2icus AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


"Model Dwe ling,” 
castle Exhibition 1887. 


ens) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 6O., 


KESWICK. “CUMBERLAND. 


BE ELECTRIC LIGHT 
«WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


Over 20 Yeara” 
Experience. 


GOLD MI MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1882. 
SILVER MEDAL, 
PARIS, 1881. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


JOEL & CO, 


of Wilson on St, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.. 
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—————————————————————————————————___—_____ EE aL Lokal... 
LONDON. LONDON— continued, 
For Building Dairy Premises, Stables, &c., at Finchley, High- | For Rebuilding Premises for City Association, Burgon Street. 
gate. Mr. J. W. “Innes, Architect. 
Macfarland Bros., Hornsey Rise . 5 ee 1390 0 O Lidstone . : A : 3 4 . £2,460 0 o 
Wells, Crouch End . ; : ; : 2,388 oO Oo J. Greenwood . : : : : +. 25420. 50 tae 
Pointing, Finchley . ; : : . e2sB 2ONOnO Hall, Beddall & Co.. : : : : 21253008 OMG 
Wheeler & Peake, Finchley : 3 : 11) 2,205) 01 10 Clarke & Braceyare : : : + 25273 a Oat 
Woodhall, Whetstone’. 2 : : ») 2) 2TORTO sO Patman & Fotheringham . ; : : . 23001, 2Ome 
Voller, Wood Green. ; : : j .” 1,960 “o' 'o | ~ Spencer &'Co. A 5 : E ; . 12,025 4.0 mer 
Howell J. Williams . : 4 4 é » 1,986 0 6 
For Building Five Houses, Broomfield Road, Bowes Park, for Balaam Bros. . : : - . 5,855 Noumo 
Mr. W. Cox, Mr. fect STEVENS, Architect, 22 New | poy Alterations, &c., to the Methodist Free Church, Pembury 
Bridge Street, EC. Quantities supplied. Grove, Hackney, for the Trustees. Mr. J. WILLIAMS 
Grover. ; ‘ t ; : : £1761 romero) DUNFORD, M.S.A., F.I.Inst., Architect, Io0C Queen 
Pocock . , : : i j : 1755 0' 10 Victoria Street, E.C. 
Gladwell 02 (1h Ce nian Coy WL 22, ) uile te? 10a AnO |i Eup Seas aaa ree ee 
Hawarth . : : A ; 4 . F607 1020 Coxhead . . . a Soca . : : 397, Oe 
Jeenes 03.0) cl. Mies ‘ LAOne aie ae . 1,681 0 o| . Kellaway . . -  « 393. .0sme 
Houghton . , : ; ; : : . 1,673 0 0| ‘GREEN, Walthamstow (accepted ) : : : 333) “Ole 
Wade A ‘ : ‘ i : ; RADAR =a 20% 
Castle : : . : : : . PL, 547 One LEYTONSTONE. 
eon ; : x P : : ; ; ae . _ For Extension of Schools for Baptist Chapel, Cann Hall Road, 
Kmioht oe ; f l ; : , Ree toomack tof Leytonstone, E. Mr. Gro. BAINES, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Prout SBR Pes See ee 5 OO ONO 4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
H. L. Holloway , é ‘ 5 . £1,084 oO oO 
For Alterations, Additions and Repairs at No. 54 Queen Anne | Harris & Wardrop . : . . : - 1,073 © & 
Street, W.. Mr. FRANK M. Excoop, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- | S.JeScott. 60 5 je) oe 0 eg ee 
‘eck A. Black & Son : : : A ; .. 4,600: joe 
Shaw ‘ ; ' ; ‘ ; £1,625 0 © | Staines & Son . : : ; : . 1,598 Oo 
Conon : h i : ; ~T545 bes Holliday & Greenwood. . : : 5540. 3m 
McSwiney ; g . 1,531 0 0| B. E: Nightingale . 4 ; 2 ‘ . 1,489" Ome 
i : i ; : Battley, Son & Holness . : : , . 1,447 TOs 
I) 6c uke Eiee's eae 101389380 ee 
For Alterations, Repairs and Drainage at No. 8 Bedford Row, | , 
W.C., for Necee Shaen, Roscoe & Co. Messrs. BRAY, | F. CORR Leytonstone (accepted) . . 1,287) 5Gae 
DICKINS & Co, Surveyors, 6 Warwick Court, High 
Holborn, W.C. | ORPINGTON. 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . ; ; : 5 . £600 0 0| For the Erection of a Pair of Labourers’ Cottages, and for 
G.-Larner 63)Co... : , é : : Si 307 ROMLOR Additions to Farmhouse. Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, 
J. Anley ; ; ‘ : : 300 OnnS | Architect and Surveyor, I Basinghall Street, and Orping- 
T. Wontner Smith & Son : 5 . : SS 5 OOS ton, Kent. 
A. Webber & Co. : : ; : 5 920: LO sION, OW. Ow EN, Farnborough* . : - £524 10 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . 5 : < 21321 SO ws) * Accepted i in a modified form. No competition. 


THE SUNBURY Pincrusta= CClalton.- WALL accent 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES, CEILINGS, PLAQUES, PANELS, BORDERS, &c. 
SOLID im Colour! SOLID in Relief! SOLID im Walue! 
WILL NEVER WEAR OUT. INDISPENSABLE. INEXPENSIVE. Write for Samples, Iilustrations, Price List, and ‘all Particulars, 


FREDERICKiWALTON & CO. LIM., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams—‘ LINCRUSTA- WALTON, LONDON,’ Telephone No. 3,769. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE 


LEGGOTT S PATENT ADJUSTMENT for Opening and Closing  Fanlights and Skylight 


NEW SILENS FOR SKYLIGHTS. | 


t 


a 


ROD ACTION FOR 
LANTERN 
“AND 
OTHER 
LIGHTS, 


For Particulars and 


If dimensions are given we can 
_ paige and _Iqwer anv Skvlicht 


eee Reduced Price List (dated 


Jan. 23, 1893) write 


W. & Rh. LEGGOTT, 


226 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


109 HOPE STREET GLASGOW, or 


SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 


Telegraphic ae i‘ oe BRADFORD.” 


Vol. XUIX. of THE ; ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound ‘it Cloth, Gilt ‘Tattered, Price 12s, 6d.  Office—176 Strand, London, We 


i 
| \ 
4 

Ni 
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. ORPINGTON — continued. | SEATON BURN. 
For Repairs to Property at High Street. Mr. St. PreRRE | For Widening Six Mile Bridge, near Seaton Burn, “for ‘the 
HarRRIs, Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, and | Northumberland County Council. : 


Orpington, Kent. | A. Gray, Gosforth . : : : : : £260 13: & 
T. Knight, Sidcup - : : - . £280 0 O| i. 
W. & R. Taylor, Orpington. : : : 1 PER) © | WALTHAMSTOW 
W. Owen, Farnborough . a2) Seu bke 7 2294, O40! | : * 
Osborne & Co., Orpington . ; : ; . 168 18 3 | For Erection of a House in Church Hill Road, for Mr. -Alfred 
STEBBINGS & PANNETT, Sidcup * : . 18 00 Cooper. Mr. J. WILLIAMS DUNFORD, M. S.A., F. L.Inst,, 
Somerford & Son, Orpington (withdrawn). 129800 Architect, 100C Queen Victoria Street, /E.C 
* Accepted in a modified form. Watling . . . . : : . . £593 0 0 
For the Erection of a Bungalow Residence, The Covert, Scads aS ; ‘ ; ; i ; ; : a 4 2 
; ze for Mr. ST. PIERRE Harris, Architect, Orpington, Lipscomb c : : ’ ; : : : i ala 
; Green, Walthamstow* ; c 7, 420) OFFO 


GREGORY & Co,, Clapham (acceptea). f » £95020 0 


% 
No competition. Accepted subject to alteration. 


Che ane pte For Building Caretak eth ue - the Whitt d D 
; c the hitton an ane 

For Alterations and Additions at the Infirmary, Lower Road ORs aa ey Si aede amb wet gece act 
Rotherhithe, for the Guardians of the Boos of the St. ee aman Bags eral Gan Ge abe Front. 
Olave’s Union. Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, Architects, T. Leicester, Northwich . 7675 O nO £764 8 oO 
31 Tooley Street, London eer Rylance & Son, Northwich . 668 o o 696 6 Oo 

Bullers : . £2,080 0 O 

Richardson : ; : : : : 2, 3,900), O10 

Holloway . : é ? A : : 4 2,000) ORG 

Balaam Brothers. - : ; é : 1,730 On.9 TRADE NOTES. 

Lilly & Lilly. . ’ . . . - 1,597 © 9! THE additions to Rossall Schools, Fleetwood, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, 

TREDEGAR. of Manchester, 

For Additions and Alterations at Georgetown School, Tredegar, MESSRS. WILLIAM SucG & Co., of Vincent Works, 
Kitchen, &c., at the Pontygof School, Ebbw Vale, for the | Regent Street, Westminster, S.W., have carried out. the 
Bedwellty School Board. illuminations at the following places, the three first-named 

Georgetown. heats on a somewhat extensive scale, and very effective :— 

D. Morgan, Tredegar . : : - C nya o o| Bank of England (Law Courts Branch); Bank of England, 

T. Edwards, Tredegar. : ; ‘ : 698 o o} Burlington Gardens ; Union Bank of London ; Mansion House ; 

J. Jenkins, Newport . : : . 685 o o | Cordwainers’ Hall, Cannon Street ; Institution of Civil Engineers, 

R, EDWARDS, Tredegar (accepted ) P ‘ . 675 0 o| Great George Street. Also a very pretty device at Messrs. 

Pontygof. _ | Pulford & Sons, of St. James’s Street ; Messrs. Brandon & Co., 

D. E. Thomas, Ebbw Vale. i ; ‘ . 553 3 It of Oxford Street, and several other West-end shops. 

T. Edwards . é ; ’ : . . 480 10 oO A CONTRACT has been signed by Mr. Collins, of Tewkes- 

R. EDWARDS (accepted) ‘ ; ; . . 465 0 o| bury, for the carrying out of the first portion of the. work of 


“ADAMANT BRAND.” Manufactured by 


B SKELSEY'S ADAMANT CEMENT @o. hs 


HEAD OFFICES: 121 HICH STREET, HULL. WORKS: STONEFERRY, HULL, & BARTON-ON-HUMBER, 
Output 700 tons weekly. Telephone No. 16. Telegraphic Address, ‘*‘ Adamant, Hull.” 


co PARQUET FLOORINGS, OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS: 


One inch thick; 4s. 103d. per yard, euper. 
One inch and 3-inch thick. Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deak te. 
or Laying. : 


ARTISTIC |, Ell JOINERY. 


: ve vy. 
is rae mye 
a RAR wl 


emer 


Yi binsPatent 
System of Preparing for Laying inch Blook i 


Floor on Concrete, Stone, and Deal Floors. 
Sects on of 


wood’ Bleck f floors - aay P 


* 6 C5 ‘Turpin’s Patent. Comp osition on 
AS : onerebs; Stone, and Dea! Floors. (Be ee Section.) WOOD CARVING. 
be MARBLE 
inch Parquet MOSAIC 
Wood Backings PAVING. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUL ONE -OF TH 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


hen once fixed, NO attention whatever, aaeeble 
H i fitted TERS; Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, w: tab 
with a ‘Cistern F ter, mst LR ee elites tay Vide Professor Branklends Repos to a ag -General, July 1866, November 1867, dines 
and May 1870. The Lancef, January 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, heey ae 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 
2 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 
‘ heen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession and 4 the 


F r, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums. Institutions, Breweries, &c., | 
Penden, Middlesex, St, George's, St, ae chs Setoat-Boesd fou. London Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s.each. Housenold and Fancy Filters, trom 1Ué. * 


*patronised and used by Her Majesty the 


th Schools established by t 
and of all the, ScBools for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 2]s, eack, 


fe 157 STRAND, W.C. Four Poors from 8 merset House, IND ON 7a ee 
: if 
| RG ul ANSE 

The Best, Cheapest, fad Most Effective in the World. la CRESCENT MINORIES, LONDON, Je 
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ee 

restoring the exterior of the parish’ church, Kidderminster, the | SoME important testimonials have been received by Messrs. 
cost of that section being 1,9012. ros. The contract includes Merryweather & Sons, Limited, as to the value of their first- 
the restoration of the clerestories and the west end of the class fire-engines for irrigation, after experience during the 
- edifice. The cost is being defrayed by an anonymous exceptionally dry weather of this year. 


gentleman. | 
Tue Sanitary Committee of the Leeds Corporation have | 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Oakes & Sons, builders, of | BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


€ cti destructor in Meanwood Road, at | é ; 
Leeds, (Or tee Geo ioe ey PLANS for the extension of the school in Market Place, at an 


a cost of 6,559/. They also advise the purchase of land in | b ; 
Black Bull a Hints Road, for 3,000/., for the purpose of Sele oh of 3,000/., have been adopted by the Carluke 
choo ard. 


erecting stabling accommodation, &c. 
id 4 é THE Macclesfield Town Council have passed the minutes 


THE tender of Mr. S. Petherick, of Hatherleigh, at 2,340/., | ‘ , : I 
has been accepted for the works of water supply. 4 ’ of the Technical Instruction Committee, recommending the | 
; 2 i . _ | borrowing of 4,000/. for the purposes of a new technical 
Ar the meeting of the Northowram School Board it was | schoo]. The school is to be erected in Cumberland Street, 
decided to advertise for tenders for the supply of fifty-five opposite the Grammar School entrance, and will cost 6,200/: 


desks for the Mechanics’ Institute School, Northowram, The borough surveyor, Mr. E. Egerton Adshead, has prepared 
As Mr. Herbert Holloway has declined to carry out the | the plans. : 
contract for the works necessary for the drainage of Bloxwich Ar the monthly meeting of the Bury Town Council the 


Road, Blakenhall Lane and Field Street, Bloxwich, the tender Fire Brigade Committee reported that they were unanimously 
of Mr. G. Law, of Kidderminster, for the carrying out of the of opinion that it was absolutely necessary new houses should ~ 
work for 2,700/, has been accepted by the Walsall Town Council. | pe provided for the firemen, and that it was advisable to erect 
THE British Metal Expansion Company, Limited, have, we a new fire-station in Rochdale Road. The cost would be 
hear, removed from Billiter Avenue, and opened a showroom | 10,0co/ 
and warehouse at 3 Lambeth Hill, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. | At the monthly meeting of the Ossett Town Council, on 
NUMBERS of plumbers have been summoned to Richmond, | the recommendation of the Sanitary Committee, the plan pre- 
in Yorkshire, to make good the damage done by the late | pared for the erection of a+ new infectious hospital was 
thunderstorm. It is stated that over 30,000 panes of glass were | approved, and the building of a caretaker’s house at the 
destroyed by the hail, conservatories having been wrecked and | Eastern Outfall Sewage Works sanctioned. 
church and chapel windows riddled. PLANS have been prepared by Mr. James B. Stewart, I.A., 
THE employés of the well-known firm of Messrs. White & | for Messrs. White. & Gilmour, engineers and steam launch 
Sons (late Gibbons & White), ironmongers and metal-workers, | builders, Greenock, for the erection of new engineering works 
of Oxford Street, London, celebrated on July 8 the tooth anni- | in Robertson Street. The plans show a frontage of from $6 to 
versary of its establishment by a road excursion to Weybridge, | 90 feet. The proposed buildings are to be two storeys in 
where, after partaking of an excellent dinner and drinking to | height, and are to be fitted with the most approved machinery. 
the health of Her Majesty and {the well-being of the firm, the It is intended to have a railway line into the works. 


afternoon was spent in some capital sports. Tea being over | THE new baths erected by the Halifax Corporation at 
the remainder of the day was taken up with singing and Woodside, Haley Hill, at a cost, exclusive of site, of about 
dancing. 7,000/., from the designs of Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT’S seat at Bagshot Halifax, have been opened. The slipper-baths for ladies and 
Park has recently undergone extensive alterations, and has | gentlemen are in the front block towards Haley Hill, and are_ 
been redecorated throughout.. A handsome marble mosaic | adjoined on the south side by the caretaker’s house. The 
pavement covers the floor of the new porch. It has been large swimming-bath is behind, with the second-class slipper- 


executed by Messrs. Mainzer & Farrar, 18 Berners Street, W. | baths at each side. . The swimming-bath is 25 yards long. 
| 
ATH STONE FIRMS, L1 
| 


————— eee 


LONDON DEPOTS— 


Algal Head Offices: FEB AA"E™EEL. ow. westaourne Park, w. 


*OOLITE,” BATH. L. & S.W.R., NINE Eums, S.W, 


IxconPoRATING PIOTOR &SONS8,RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,, Ltd., I, SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE 00.,Ltd, 
oh Pap R. J. MARSH & 0O., Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. Anes, GRO 


[ fy as | 
QUARRIES. Po :€& QUARRIES. 
i\MONK’S PARE. & BOX GROUND. 


a 
R : OMBE DOW 
COBSHAM DOWN. SS és £ = g qa) aa ROW 
\CORNGRIT. sg & ; 


a + WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Regisfered FARLEIGH DOWN. a &e a WINSLEY GROUND. weal capa 
PRADE MARK - A ‘ paade Mal 


ELUATE tor Hardsning and Prosorving Building Stones and Marbles, Apply to the BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd.,BATH 


IRST-CLASS JOINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


TN SOM; Oe, bt AD WOODS, 
For Bank and Office Fittings, Church Seats, Screens,’ Pulpits, &c, 


Hs Artistic and Decorative Ioinery 


FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, BTC. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION (including Polishing, if desired). , 


Telephone No. 4,650. Telegrams:— Nightingale, London,” 
B | R. B 


ITINGALE, Builder & Contractor, 


ALBERT WORKS, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, KXLONDON, S.E. | 
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VARIETIES. 


WE learn that the Great Eastern Railway Company have given 


Messrs. Earles, of Hull, an order for two twin-screw steamers 


for their continental traffic v/¢@ Harwich and the Hook of 
Holland. These vessels will be of the same speed and type as 
the steamer Chelmsford, which was placed on the service on 
June 1 last, with greater beam and length, in order to improve 
the passenger accommodation. 

AT the first meeting of the newly-formed Millbrook School 
Board, Mr. Gutteridge (Messrs. Mitchell, Son & Gutteridge, 
Southampton) was appointed architect. 

ACCORDING to the Vienna correspondent of the Standard 


an interesting experiment took place a few days ago in the | 


Vienna Technological Museum of Commerce, with a view to 
ascertain the relative resistance under pressure of the hardest 
steel and the hardest stone. Small cubes measuring 0°39 inches 
of corundum and of the finest steel were subjected to the test. 
The corundum broke under a weight of one hundred .and 
eighteen hundredweight, but the steel resisted up to. eight 
hundred and forty-four hundredweight. It was curious to notice 
how the steel split up. 
a gun, broke into a powder, and sent. thousands of sparks in 
every direction, boring their way into the machine like shot. 

THE contract for the introduction of the electric light into 
Dundee has been satisfactorily completed. The installation 
has cost 19,6077. 

THE portion of the Manchester Ship Canal between the 
Runcorn Docks and the Old Quay, Runcorn, has been filled 
with water. The Runcorn section is for all practical purposes 
now completed. 


THE Walsall Town Council have authorised the town clerk | 
to apply to the Local Government Board to sanction the 


borrowing of 12,380/., to defray the cost of the baths scheme. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


WE have received from Mr. Thomas W. Twyford, of the Cliff 
Vale Pottery and Enamelled Fireclay Works, Hanley, Stafford- 
shire, a'copy of a new catalogue of sanitary appliances speci- 
ally arranged for architects. It is not only illustrated through- 


out, but the illustrations are all in colour beautifully executed, | 


gold being introduced as well. 
scope for artistic treatment, and this is amply shown in the 


Lavatory basins afford much | 


It burst with a noise like the report of | 


designs of decorated lavatory basins, of which there is a large 
variety. The catalogue, however, illustrates sanitary specialties 
in constant requirement by architects, the aim having been, to 
include in it all the latest and best ideas in sanitary earthen- 
ware and enamelled fireclay with appliances. A large number 
of ornamental watercloset basins are illustrated and also shown 
in section to display the action of the water. There are many 


_ designs for the “ Deluge” closet, and the “ Unitas” closets are 


also shown fitted up with seat, cistern, &c. Closets of the strongest 
kind made are seen in the Deluge adamant. There are, as 
before said, many kinds of lavatory basins, including: lavatory 
ranges, all requirements having been provided for. Sinks, 
washtubs, urinals, &c. also come under sanitary appliances, 
and these are shown for all purposes and all kinds of buildings 
and institutions. Ornamental effect, strength and utility appear 
to have been studied throughout, and we trust our readers will 
consult the catalogue for themselves. 


SUMMER TOURS AND CRUISES. 


WE have much pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to the work of the “Association for the Promotion of Home 


| and Foreign Travel, Limited,” which has specially interested 
| itself in organising arrangements not only to afford extra facili- 


| ties for architects and all engaged in building operations, but 


to secure everything that will render them a comfortable trip 
free also from troubles, imposition, overcharges, incivilities, &c., 
which are too frequently experienced, often from what our 


+ . e c ? 
| American cousins would call pure “cussedness,” and also from the 


idea, now too often prevalent abroad, that travellers are a godsend 
from heaven to be fleeced. Mr. Percy C. Webb, 41 Eastcheap, 
E.C., is the managing-director, and arrangements have been 


| made at hotels throughout the whole of Great Britain, Europe, 


' lets, &c., and there is little doubt that many will 


including Russia, Turkey, North Africa, &c. — Information of 
the tours arranged can be obtained from the circulars, parhph- 
be glad to 
take advantage of the facilities afforded, in which, as before 
mentioned, the aim has been specially to consult the interest of 
architects. 


Mr. C, J. BRown, of Norwich, has been successful in the 
competition for the new Board schools in that city. Mr. H. 
Green’s design was placed second. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
(M- JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


21 =PRIZE MEDALS. . = PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


The They are Portable, cannot 
| Most Durable, get out of order, will Cure 
~ Economical, Simple, Smoky Chimneys, and have 
and Efficient Range in the ; larger Ovens and Boilers 
Market. = ae, than any others. 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING CO., LIM., 227° HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


PERFECTION IN BATHS. 


Why our Steel Clad Copper Bath is the Best. 


No repainting. 


IWAN 


It 
ene at 


it will last a lifetime. | No cracking of enamel, | 


ae It is quite open and accessible ; no accumulation of impurities possible, 

It does not chill the Water as Iron and Porcelain Baths do. 

The Patent Tinning on the Copper resembles Electro-plate, 

It will lend itself to any Style of Decoration, 

It is for Quality, Durability and Appearance the Cheapest Bath in the 
Market. 


SUITABLE ALIKE FOR A MANSION OR A COTTAGE, 


Prices on Application. 


LIM. {23 MILLER STREET, HIGH STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, XW. 


| 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HEWELL’ GRANGE, BROMSGROVE.* 
* From photograph by BEDFORD LEMERE & Co. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE BANK, LIMITED, MANCHS5TER. 
CHURCH, CORNWALL. 


‘8T, KEVERNE 


ST. SAVIOUR’S, DARTMOUTH. 


THE TRAINING OF ENGINEERS IN AMERICA. 


A LATE address to the graduating class of the engineering 
department of the University of Kansas, by Mr. J. A. L, 
Waddell, says the Engineering News, contains some very 
~ sound advice to embryo engineers, and we abstract some of 
these points as follows :— 

In referring to the position taken even’ by engineers that 
sneinecting is “not, strictly speaking, a profession on account of 
its affiliation with contracting and "business, Mr. Waddell re- 
marks that one might as well maintain that law is not a pro- 
fession.on account of its connection with criminals, or that 
medicine is not a profession because surgety is very similar in 
some, respects to the occupation of a butcher. 


so.in its wider application of the sciences to the needs of con- 
struction. 
Students just about graduating are too prone in seeking for 


a start in their professional life to gauge the positions offered by | 


‘the salary that accompanies them. While this is natural Mr. 
Waddell warns them that it is altogether wrong in principle, 
and that the converse of this choice has usually the best effect 
upon ultimate progress. The highest salary paid to a graduate 
under these circumstances may be taken at Too dols. per month, 
and this. only in flush times. This offer generally comes for 
the work of a surveyor, as elementary surveying is the only 
practical work on which the graduate is posted. There is little 


to be learned and less of a professional future in work of this | 


character, and when the “boom” has passed the young 


‘engineer who is properly ambitious finds that he has only been | 


wasting time. 


| 


recent graduate, and he may really earn 40 dols to 50 dols. a 


' month and his subsistence by hard manual labour in dragging 


Engineering is | 
indeed a learned profession, and each year is becoming more | 


Railway location and construction offer a better field to the | 


a chain or driving stakes. But while he is spending a great 
deal of time in a manner profitable to his’ employer, and is 
gaining some experience, it is not experience’of.a high grade, 
nor great in amount. On the other hand, this work is profitable 
after all to the student released from a ‘sedentary ‘college life. 
The active exercise in the field is just what he wants mentally 
and physically, and better fits him for the years of hard work 
and study that fall to*the lot of all engineers. There is a 
fascination about this out-of-door life, and the engineetr’s early 
experience in the mountains or on the plains will remain 


| through life as a pleasing memory. 


There are various other lines of engineering where the J in- 


| experienced man can earn a bare living at office work, But the 


pay is necessarily small, because this work can -be done by a 
swarm of cheap draughtsmen, who are generally: worth no more 
than they get. While such positions eventually lead to some- 
thing higher for the earnest worker, the young engineer must 


| expect to do much drudgery in order to earn even the: small 


pay he receives. But he is learning to put his ideas. on paper 


rapidly, and to make a presentable ‘drawing, and he is picking 


up ideas on structural detail or points'in location, &c., that he 
cannot well find elsewhere, and that will be.of great use to him 
in the future. The only caution to be given is that he should 
not do so much of this work as to become a mere drafting 
machine. 

One of the best places for the real future of the young 
engineer is employment in the office of an engineer of well- 
established practice in the higher branches of engineering. To 
this employer his services are worth absolutely nothing to begin 
with ; and more than that, his employer must devote’ consider- 


| able time, time that is worth dollars and cents, to instructing 


the student in fundamental principles and ‘practical methods. 
But the young man who means to succeed is learning almost 
every hour something that is of great value to him, and at the 


, end of a month he will have acquired a greater amount of 
| useful knowledge than he would in a year of ordinary routine 


work at a fair salary. In-an office of this kind the beginner 
usually receives no salary at all; in England he: has to pay for 
his privileges, and Mr. Waddell thinks the time is not far dis- 
tant when the same practice will hold good in the. United 
States. But the wise young engineer will seek employment in 


| the best office of this kind available, in aan te to the 


salaried position referred to. 


THE WARMING & VENTILATIO 


OF THE 


Imperial Institut 


HAS BEEN CARRIED OUT BY 


CLEMENTS, JEAKES & 00., Engineers 


of GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. » 
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om | £ li sh , ag , | se ar aE a | 
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(PROPRIETORS OF THE MONUMENTAL COMPANY), 
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_,. As toa choice of a particular branch of the profession of 
engineering, Mr, Waddell very properly says that the young 
graduate is very rarely in a position to make this choice. He 
has had as yet very little opportunity to really see what. the 
various branches are and in what their work consists. There 
is no branch of engineering that is separate. and distinct from 


all other branches, and the more general the experience ob- | 
tained in youth, the greater will be the man’s capacity and the | 
For | 


broader his mental grasp during his best working years. 
these reasons Mr. Waddell advised his hearers not to select 
“a specialty” at once, but rather to spend.a few months or at 
most a year upon one class of work and its details, and then 
to take another and another until their experience in general 


engineering was as, wide, comprehensive and thorough as pos; | 


sible. .Meanwhile, they should scan the field and select some 


special branch of engineering toward which circumstances or | 


natural capacity seem to point ; they should let their studies 
and practice tend continually more and more toward that 
chosen, line, and when opportunity presents itself eventually 
abandon all others and make the chosen one a life work. 

Young engineers must be content for a while to earn a bare 
living, but should see to it that they are obtaining meanwhile 
the experience they need and have let no opportunity escape 
them for gaining, useful, knowledge. This latter is their real 
capital, and those who have gathered a varied amount of it 
will find that in middle life they. will outrank those who started 
with them in life and adopted the policy of confining themselves 
to one line.of work and thought, and by so doing resolved 
themselves into men with but one set of ideas. 


.. To the.men who cannot take this advice, but must accept | 


the first offer that comes in order to pay off indebtedness 
incurred in,obtaining an education, or to support a family, Mr. 
Waddell; points out the importance of extensive technical 
reading in other branches of the profession that the one engaged 
in. In this way they can prevent stagnation and keep them- 
selves in touch with the things outside of their special line of 
work. Above.all things he advised his student hearers not to 
leave the University with the idea that they had completed 
their technical education. This education had merely begun, 
and while they might earn a living without further study, said 
Mr. Waddell, they could never attain professional distinction 
without further and continuous study. While it is hard work, 


\ itis yet practicable to carry on a course of technical reading 


even when one has to work long hours in the office or in the 
field. One. of the best methods to do this is to take a certain 


through thoroughly and understandingly in a certain number of 

days, laying out beforehand the amount of each day’s reading. 
| This amount should be based upon the average time available 

and the character of the book. If for any reason the allotment 
for one day cannot be completed, take an extra portion next. 
day, and when the chance occurs read ahead of the allowance 
so as to anticipate possible interference. It is a good practice 
to carry some technical book in the pocket to read at odd 
moments, when waiting for a train or in the train, or at the 
noon hour in the field. 

It is essential to a young engineer that he reads the princi- 
| pal technical periodicals and the transactions of the engineer- 
ing societies, so that he can keep up with the times. Mr. 
, Waddell cautioned his hearers that an article is not necessarily 
valuable because it is intensely mathematical. As a rule most 
of the mathematical papers on engineering subjects are mere 
rubbish, though occasionally a good paper appears. This 
warning is not against mathematics itself, which is invaluable 
to the engineer, and the study should be always kept up ; but 
| the student must learn to sift matter of this kind for himself and 
avoid wasting valuable time upon investigations too often 

founded upon mere assumption or utterly false data. 

In his course of reading, standard literary works should be 
included, for the purpose of improving his style in writing, for 
most writers on engineering subjects have much to learn in 

| this direction. The young engineer will always find it profit- 
| able to add his mite to engineering literature, but should only 
write when he has something to say, and then say it plainly. 
| The most valuable information that comes to the profession is 
| in the form of contributions to engineering societies or the 
technical press, describing works completed or in progress 
with all the difficulties encountered and the methods of over- 
coming them. Every paper of this kind with the discussion it 
provokes marks not only a step forward in constructive pro- 
gress, but it also indicates the next steps to be taken. In such 
papers express your ideas clearly and.tersely, cut out all mere 
padding, for the time of engineers is valuable, and before you 
begin ask yourself if the paper will in any way prove useful to 
the profession. If the answer be in the affirmative, write the 
paper ; if not, don’t. There is nothing that will so favourably 
introduce a young engineer to his professional brethren and to 
the public generally as a good, sound, technical article, written 
for an engineering society or a technical journal. Don’t be 
| ambitious to write a book; and never write one unless you are 


| 
| treatise, mathematical or otherwise, and arrange to read it 
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SUPPLEMENT 


sure there is need for it and that you have exactly the right 
kind of information to put in it, and then don’t expect great 
financial profit. 

Mr. Waddell advised the especial study of specifications | 
and contracts for engineering work so that the engineer may | 
learn how to prepare them so as to cover the ground in a satis- | 
factory manner. Legal decisions and the law of contracts are 
of interest to engineers, and business methods should be 
closely studied, including the keeping of accounts, The young 
engineer should never be too proud to learn from the most | 
ignorant in most other things ; the man who handles the pick | 
and shovel can give valuable information concerning earthwork, 
and the stonecutter and quarryman often know things not | 
found in books, 

The graduates were advised to at once enter the American 
Society of Civil Engineers as juniors, and advance as fast as 
possible, and also to join any local engineering society avail- 
able. As to general bits of advice, they were to be earnest in | 
all work, methodical in practice, checking and counterchecking 
to avoid mistakes ; not to be discouraged by failure ; to make | 
as many acquaintances as possible among engineers, and | 
establish themselves on a friendly footing with a few prominent 
members of the profession, so that they can go to them for 
advice ; not to hesitate to ask when they did not know and to | 
be ready to help another engineer from their store of experi- | 
ence, even if it was limited ; and to avoid all petty professional 
jealousies, and remember that to rise in the world it is not 
necessary to push others down. 

As regards engineering ethics, now much discussed, Mr. | 
Waddell said that the importance of this subject cannot be | 
over-estimated. The engineering profession needs a code of | 


ethics in order to raise itself in the public estimation to the | 


position it ought to occupy. 


progress and development of the civilised world. In the mean- 
while each engineer should adopt a little code for himself, con- 
sisting of one principle, ‘ To deal squarely by everybody under 
all circumstances.” 
man’s place his judgment as to what is right cannot be far 
wrong. 

The engineer in charge of construction is an arbitrator 
between his employers and the contractor, and is not the 
oppressor of the latter. The salary paid does not purchase the 


engineer’s conscience, and he should look out as carefully for | 


the rights of the contractor as for those of his employer, and 


MOVABLE TABLE TELEPHONE, 


TRADE MARK (Regd.) 


If he places himself mentally in the other | 


This will take time, but it must | 
come, for engineering is destined to lead all professions in the | 


TELEPHONES ! 
GRIST & TURNE 


Head Offices:-_53 Gracechurch Street, E.C,. 
Branch Office:—Gl Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘The Sphinx.” e 1a 
Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunication, 
provisionally protected. 

Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &e. 
All kinds of Installation Work executed with the highest class of materials and workmanship. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS,: 


“YOST 


he should aid the contractor in every legitimate way. If the 
contractor is losing money the chaaces are he will slight 
the work, and in letting work it is bad policy to award a con- 
tract to any competitor for less than actual cost plus a living 
rofit. 
: In conclusion, Mr. Waddell points out the great importance 
of systematising work, and notes the fact that the most suc- 
cessful engineer is the man who can obtain the greatest amount 
of intelligent work from those he employs. He also advises 
young engineers that there are other things in life than 
professional advancement and success ; that it is bad policy to 


| reduce one’s self to a mere working machine, which is liable to 


break down or run badly from want of a little lubricaticn, 
Every hard-working man is entitled to an occasional holiday, 
and the reviving effect of this vacation will enable him to work 
all the harder when his play is over. A man is also under 
certain obligations to his fellow-men, and he should strive to 
make himself agreeable to those about him ; those employed 
by him will be all the more useful and the machine will run 
easier by reason of good, fair treatment and general kindness 
on the part of the employer. 


ANTWERP INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THE “programme général” of the Exposition Universelle 
d’Anvers to be held from May to November 1894 has been 
issued, together with other information useful to intending 
exhibitors. The exhibition will be under the patronage of the 
King of the Belgians, and the Comte de Flandre is president 
d@honneur. The executive committee is presided over by the 
Comte de Pret Roose de Calesberg, senator, while M. Henri 
Béliard is the administrateur-secrétaire, and M. Vercruysse- 
Bracq, senator, commissaire-général of the Foreign Sections, 


WALSALL PUBLIC BATHS. 


At the meeting of the Walsall Town Council, the General : 
Purposes Committee submitted a report of the Baths Sub- , 


committee. 
course for the Council to take, in consequence of the lowest 
tender received for the erection of public baths being 9,400/,, or 
1,7co/. in excess of the prescribed sum. They had had an 
interview with the architect, Mr. H. T. Bonner, and he, after a 


This set forth that they had considered the best — 


conference with the builder, had reported that the amount of — 
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the tender could be reduced by 1,115/.—369/., part thereof, | one sink and one water-closet, and the latter would be better 
representing deductions which the builder could make from his | outside the house, rather than have several such ‘ fittings’ and 
estimate in respect of work the cost of which had been over- | ‘conveniences’ where the cost would be too great to make 
estimated, and of slight modifications in the specification, | them and their belongings sanitarily perfect.” Chapters II. to 
without deviating from the original plans ; and the remaining | IX. may be summed up in one word, viz. “ disconnect.” It is 
692/. representing the saving effected by the adoption of | quite certain with all our modern appliances of every degree of 
smaller-sized boilers, and the adoption of a pulsometer pump in | elaboration that safety can only be found in perfect disconnec- 
place of three throw-pumps. These reductions would bring | tion. Numberless traps and other modes of disconnection are 
down the total contract price to 8,285/., and, as the sub- | treated of, and howto apply them to fulfil their purpose properly. 
committee were advised, could be carried out without inter- | Much will also depend on the general arrangements of sani- 
fering with the original arrangement of the building as shown | tary appliances, which includes the location of water-closets, 
on the competitive plans, or impairing the efficiency of the | lavatories, baths, &c., in their right place. Light, ven- 
baths. The architect also reported that if the Turkish baths | tilation, &c, must be considered. A fund of informa- 
were omitted the price could be further reduced by the sum of | tion is given in regard of soil-pipes, and also on their 
20/., bringing down the total cost to 7,605/. However, the | ventilation and disconnection; on  water-closets, water- 
sub-committee did not advise the omission of the Turkish | closet rooms and _ water-closet seats, -sinks of every 
baths, and recommended, giving various reasons for so doing, | kind, &c. Chapter XXXIII. has for its title “ Ventilation, or 
that Mr. Bonner’s plans be carried out in accordance with his | Cowl-testing ; but not at Kew.” Many remarks in the chapter 
amended specification, at a total cost of 8,285/., exclusive of | on “ Handworkers” are true, and the evils produced by bad 
architect’s commission and other incidental charges, which | workmanship, all too numerous as they have been, should 
would probably make the total cost of the building without the | never have taken place. Everyone is most careful when 
‘site about 9,000/. The report was adopted. | engaging domestic servants, but when workmen are employed 
| no care is exercised in their selection. There is ne Suasuly 
for employers to find real working-men, men who take a pride 
THE PLUMBER AND SANITARY HOUSES. in Sone dns work well. On the other hand, there are always 
THE fiith edition of “The Plumber and Sanitary Houses,” by | numbers who desire wages and not work. Directly the super- 
S. Stevens Hellyer, published by B. T. Batsford, High Holborn, | vising eye is withdrawn the work is scamped, and frequently 
has just appeared. In the preface to the first edition it is stated | worse than scamped. These persons, always too lazy to work, 
‘that the main object of the book was to illustrate how plumbing | were too lazy to learn much worth the knowing. That affects 
and house drainage might be made sanitarily perfect. In the | the matter little, however, for what little they possess they are 
‘preface to the fifth edition it is recorded that the matter has | unwilling to use. Chapter XXXV. is devoted to “ Concluding 
been largely rewritten and many illustrations added with a view | remarks.” Mr. Hellyer says :— That errors should have been 
of enhancing the value of the work. The introductory matter | committed a few years ago when sanitary science was advancing 
necessarily deals with the sanitary dangers contracted by the | by leaps and bounds is hardly to be wondered at ; but now that the 
modern and more luxurious style of living, with its new | subject is so much better understood, and that good appliances 
appliances for comfort both in large mansions and jerry-built | are at hand for making the plumbing-work of a house quite 
suburban houses, and also on the unwholesome conditions | sanitary, it is greatly to be hoped that sufficient interest will be 
‘attending the shelters in which the great unwashed are sup- | taken in such works to prevent errors of any moment being 
posed to live in—if, indeed, it can be called life. The old | committed in future,” yet he adds that he could make the 
‘charge against architects is refuted as follows :—“ It is all very | book bulky with illustrations of the errors even of the last few 
well to blame architects for bad buildings and bad drainage, | years. But it is hardly possible with the increasing elabora- 
but what have architects to do with nine-tenths of the | tion of sanitary appliances and drainage systems to escape 
dwelling-houses erected, especially in the suburbs?” In regard | errors in the future. The best safeguard is for all engaged in 
of these dwellings that are unfit for occupation it is quite true sanitary works to seek the utmost simplicity in everything, and 
that “it is better to have fewer ‘sanitary‘<fittings,’ to have only | to bring the best workmanship to bear. 
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THE NEW VIADUCT AT BONARBRIDGE. 


THE new viaduct over'the Kyle of Sutherland at Bonarbridge 
was opened on the 7th inst. by Lady Ross, of Balnagown, in 
presence of several thousand spectators. The copestone was 
fixed with masonic’ honours by Sir Hector Munro, Bart., of 
Foulis, provincial grand master. 
which was‘ erected by Telford in 1811-12 over the Kyle of 
Sutherland at the head of the Dornoch’ Firth, was carried away 
by a flood on January 29 last year. The old bridge was very 
narrow, having a width of only 15 feet, and with very steép 
gradients rising to ‘the centre of the largest span. It consisted 
of two masonry arches of 50 feet and 60 feet span respectively, 
and one cast‘iron arch of 150 feet span and 20 ‘feet rise. The 
loss caused by the destruction’ of the old bridge fell on the 
counties of Ross and Cromarty and Sutherland, but it was 
found that the Roads and Bridges Act did not give the County 
Councils power to rebuild the bridge unless ‘the necessary 
expenditure was sanctioned at the annual general meeting. As 
this did not occur till the month ‘of October, a special Act of 
Parliament amending the Roads and Bridges Act was passed, 
under the powers of which the County Councils were enabled 
to proceed with the construction of the new bridge. The tender 
of Sir William Arrol & Co., Limited) Dalmarnock : Ironworks, 
Glasgow, was accepted, the amount being’ 12,584/. 175.—a 
sum: almost exactly corresponding ‘with the cost of 
Telford’s structure. The new bridge has three spans of 
70 feet, 105 feet and 140 feet respectively, with a clear'width of 
roadway of 25 feet, as compared with the old width of 15 feet, 
and what is quite as important, an even gradient across the 
bridge of 1 to 50 in ‘place of the «steep inclines on the: old 


structure and a total width of available waterway of 315 feet, as | 


against 260 feet in Telford’s bridge. The west or Ross-shire 
abutment is carried down to a bed of hard gravel, and the 
masonry commenced on a thick bed of ‘concrete, while at the 
east. or Sutherlandshire abutment ‘the masonry rests on 
the solid rock. The masonry facework is of Rogart granite, 
while the quoins are of red granite from Corrennie Quarry, in 
Aberdeenshire. 
chiefly granite, was sub-let to Mr. John Fyfe, of Aberdeen. 
The piers are founded on cylindrical steel caissons, sunk by 
the pneumatic process to a bed of hard gravel in the case of 
per No. 1, and to the solid rock in the case of pier No. 2. 

he superstructure consists of bowstring girders, with over- 


head bracing at the 140 feet span, and numerous side stiffeners | negligence alleged against the defendants was ‘that they had 
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The old Bonar Bridge, 


> on all-the girders ; and the flooring is of troughs built up with ” 
Z bars ‘and- plates, rivetted. to the top flanges of: the cross, 
‘girders and joined with curved plating. This flooring is. 
covered with concrete, and on. the roadway proper this is; laid. . | 


with granite cubes bedded on sand, while the footpath is 
formed with Caithness pavement. A parapet of steel lattice-, 
work runs the whole length of the bridge on :the inner. side of 


of the main girders. 


Messrs: Crouch & Hogg; of Glasgow, 
were the engineers. wy Siti Di 


DEFECTIVE BUILDING... .; 


from G. B. Webster, builder, and A. S. Webster, his wife, 502. 
Street, Nechells, that part of the walls fell down. Defendants 
counter:claimed for 182. 8s, 4d., balance of account for work 
done on behalf of the plaintiff. The case for the plaintiff was 
the plaintiff and the defendants for the erection of two back 


‘houses in Mount Street by the defendants for the plaintiff. 
The land from the front houses towhere the-two buildings were 


defendants were engaged on the work plaintiff noticed that part. 
it would go no further, and that as the wall grew older it would 


become stronger. 


| cement should be: used to patch them up. Defendants, how- 


The masonry part of the contract, being | 
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ever, did not do the work properly. ‘The houses were ‘completed 


before. 
and ashpit fell down, 


Defects in other places: were afterwards 
pointed out, and plaintiff suggested that some tie-rods and. 


the main girders, and~ornamenital: scrolls fill’ in the angles - 
between the sides of the pilasters and the curved;upper boom . 


On the roth inst. an. action:was tried in the Birmingham) | 
County Court in which Mr. Gee, the plaintiff, sought to recover 


damages’ for so negligently building two: houses ‘in’ Mount © 
that on March 14, 1892, a contract was entered. into: between» 


to be put up sloped downwards, and in order to properly: build * 
the houses it was necessary to ‘erect a retaining wall... While” 


of the wall was bulging and: cracking... He ‘called attention to- 
it, and the male defendant replied that it would be all right, as. 


in October, and in the following month defendants sent two men © 
| to put the walls in order, but they ‘left the work worse than: 
The result was that on December 7 the wall, scullery . 
Plaintiff arranged. with the: defendants. | 
| to supply them with the necessary materials ‘forirebuilding: the » 


| walls, the défendants to be responsible for all expense so far. as * 


| labour was concerned. Defendants commenced the work, but 
| afterwards declined to finish it. 
| Sapcote to put the houses in proper repair ‘for 115/.° The 
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the walls strong enough to resist the pressure of the settling | building cost over 7,000/. Seams of coal below the site having 
ground. The retaining wall was only one brick thick, and the been worked, serious danger resulted to the Town Hall, and. 
builders called in to finish the work made it three bricks thick. | reports of engineers had Jed the Commissioners to fear that 
The defence was that when the wall was built it was other damage might be done to the hall. The building was 
14 inches thick. The city authorities stepped in and said the erected in 1886, ‘and the cost of repairing the damage was 
wall was not thick enough. The male defendant told the | estimated at about half of the original cost. It was anticipated 
plaintiff, who refused to pay any more money for a thicker | that if other seams were worked the buildings would become a 
wall. Eventually the work was properly done, and was passed | total wreck, and would fall. Witness was understood to say 
by the city surveyor. The wall ultimately fell, but that was | that the burgh representatives had had advice that the hall was 
not due to defective building, but through the bursting of the | insecure for meetings. When ground was required for an 
drains owing to the frost, and the consequent giving way of the infectious diseases hospital, an application was made to the 
land. Plaintiff brought the matter under the notice of | Commissioner of the Duke of Hamilton, and the burgh repre- 
the defendants, and the latter promised to rebuild the wall. | sentatives were informed that ground could only be had 
It was commenced, but plaintiff then refused to pay him for under the conditions common to other charters, namely, 
any part of the fresh work. He, therefore, refused to go on that minerals should be reserved and no compensation paid. 
with the work, and it was completed by another builder. As | The town had suffered in gas,.drainage and water matters 
regarded the "second defendant, Mr. Parfitt said the business | in consequence of the workings. The danger existing could 
was carried on in the name of the wife, but she had no separate | hardly be estimated in pounds, shillings and pence. Escapes 
estate, and it was not her business. | of gas were caused, and it was feared ‘that sew age got into the 
His Honour said it was quite clear the work was improperly domestic water supply. The increase of leakage i in the gas had 
done from beginning to end. He should give a verdict for the | gone up from 6:20 per cent. in 1889 to 11°97 per cent. in 1893. 
plaintiff for 50d. damages on the claim, and for the defendant The gas company had made claims against the Duke of 
on the counter-claim for 12, 25, Hamilton and Lord Hamilton of Dalzell for a sum of 500/. in 
respect of damages resulting to their gas-pibes on account of 

the mineral workings. The better class of houses had suffered 

considerably in consequence of the workings, but, notwith- 

Tr standing that, house property had become enhanced in value on. 

THE CONDITION OF MOTHERWELL. | account of the increase in population and the scarcity of 
EVIDENCE as to the remarkable condition of the town of | accommodation. Numerous cases attributable to overcrowding 
Motherwell, arising from underground workings, was given had come before the police-court. The overcrowding gwas. 


Ee Committee of te House of Commons on | 20¢. tothe want of proper house accommocation, owing tothe 
Mand Leases in Scotland.” difficulty of securing ground en equitable terms for ,the 


: d : erection of workmen’s houses. There were not a few cases of 
The Provost, Mr. Colville, said that the population of the | families living in the same apartment. He thought that must 
burgh was 21,000, and the valuation about 80,000/. Forty or | appear to the committee a very objectionable state of matters. 
fifty years ago the rate of feuing was from 2/. or 3/. to 6/. per | The burgh representatives had had to take steps to prevent the 
acre. Within the last twenty years the feuing rate had gone occupation of houses before they were ready. Workmen’s 

} up to 16/, per acre, with reservation of the ‘minerals, The | trains were now run between Motherwell and other places, 
present feuing rate was from 20/. to :36/. per acre, with reserva- | owing to the workmen not being able to get houses in 
tion of the minerals, and no reservation for damag res on the | Motherwell. . Having regard to the great increase in the 
part of the superior. Motherwell was built on three properties— ground rental, there ought to be some obligation on the 
those of the Duke of Hamilton, Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, and | part of the proprietor to meet the serious loss entailed upon 

| the Braidhurst Estate. In 1885 the representatives of the | the owners of house property in respect of the mineral work- 
burgh, in choosing a site for the Town Hall, gave full considera- | ings. It was thought only equitable that the proprietor should 
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be called upon to contribute towards the loss. People in | 
Motherwell did not look upon this as a political matter, and 
both candidates at the last election were heartily prepared to 
support such a measure as Mr. Donald Crawford’s bill. 
They were very far from considering that the danger was past. 
They were advised by mining engineers that they were only | 
now approaching the real serious danger to feuars and the | 
public in regard to damage to their property. 

In reply to Sir Charles Pearson, the Provost said that in the 
correspondence as to the safety of the Town Hall, it was pro- 
posed that sufficient coal should be left so as to maintain the 
surface, but it was impossible to come to an arrangement as to 
lateral support with all the feuars. It also appeared that an 
obligation would only be entered into as regarded the seams 
about to be worked, so that the burgh representatives would 
have to negotiate subsequently as to the lower seams. A 
memorial as to the state of matters in Motherwell was sent to 
the Secretary for Scotland in February 1893. In that memorial 
the sentence occurred, “Proprietary rights in land ought to be 
exercised in such a manner as not to cripple industry.” That 
was a reference to the general industry of the district. The 
want of house accommodation had greatly crippled the planting 
of public works in the neighbourhood. 

Have you any reason to believe that any buildings to 
which you refer were erected in ignorance of the stipulation as 
to minerals? 

No, not in ignorance, but in more than one case in the 
belief that there would be no actual damage, notwithstanding 
the clause in the charter. 

Was there any foundation for that belief ?—In districts 
such as ours there are constant rumours from pit managers that 
it was unsafe for people to feu. There have been cases of 
compensation, and it was the hope of the feuars that equitable 
terms might be extended to them. In more than one case on 
Lord Hamilton’s estate compensation was given when there 
was no obligation upon the superior to give it. 

If the Town Hall was repaired there was the certainty that | 
the money would be thrown away. In the struggle for exist- | 
ence it was difficult for people in Motherwell to move from one 
place to another, and at present in Motherwell they were prac- 
tically at the mercy of the ground landlord. 

Mr. James Burns, town clerk, confirmed the statements of 
the previous witness. Witness had himself suffered great 
inconvenience at his house in consequence of the workings. 


to sleep, and in the morning he discovered the gas blowing off 


| at the junction of his house just as steam blew off at the waste 


pipe of a steam-engine. His house was split from top to 
bottom just where the pipe was. There was no doubt there 
was serious danger to life from the present state of matters. 
The flowers and hedge in his garden were at present affected 
by escaped gas, and one could not walk along any of the 
streets without getting a sniff of gas every now and then. 

Q. Is there any reason to believe that the danger has 
reached its limit ?—A. I have reports from~ engineers that the 
damage in the town is simply beginning. 

Q. Is it no exaggeration to say that if the present process goes 
on the town is in danger of being a practical wreck ?—A. It is 
no exaggeration to say so. One of the houses of the burgh on 
the Duke’s estate would require 600/. to repair it. A house on 
Lord Hamilton’s estate would require 500/. to repair it ; in this 
case Lord Hamilton was to repair the damage. 

Q. Did the Commissioners in erecting the hall take the risk 
that the safety of the building depended on certain stoops not 
being removed ?—A. That is so. 

Q. So that the Commissioners took the risk cf building in 
full knowledge of what has since been the result >—A. Well, 
they knew the danger, but they did not think it would be 
so bad. 

Q. But they did it with their eyes open?—A. They may 
have committed an error of judgment in thinking that the coal 
would not be worked. 

There was in Motherwell an annual feuing value of 15,000/. 
The feuars were under an obligation to rebuild, even supposing 
the property might collapse again in a subsequent year. He 
thought it might be said that conditions of that kind were 
absolutely ruinous to the vassal. If the vassal could not 
implement the bargain, the superior, he thought, would refuse. 


| The demand for land was so great that, although the present 
| feuars might be rendered bankrupt, other feuars would take the 


ground, 
Do you say that advisedly >—A. Yes ; we must have houses, 
Dr. Macgregor asked whether, in view of all the restric: 
| tions that existed, there was any restriction on the air of the 
| district ? 
| The witness said their privileges were so few that they 
might be said to be limited to the air above. The question of 
how to get land was a somewhat difficult one, but in improving 
| communities the local authority ought to have some power to 
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IMPROVED BOARD SCHOOLS, 


On Saturday the Elm Grove Board School, in Brighton, which 
was designed by Messrs. Simpson, was publicly opened. 4 The 
chairman, Mr. Daniel Hack, reviewed the work of the Bédard 


since 1870, the new school being the twelfth block that had | 


been erected. At first they were desirous that provision 


should be made in the best possible manner compatibleéwith: 


economy. That feeling had continued throughout their course, 
but they had now got so far they could not do without a‘hall 6r 
halls where the schools' might meet, and in the latest school 
they had, with the consent of every member of the Board, 
placed beautiful encaustic tiles throughout the classrooms: 
They thought these would not only be more cleanly, but would 
be in the end cheaper, because they thought they would hardly 
ever, perhaps never, require renewing, and would always: look 
very nearly, if not quite, as fresh as when they were put there. 
They now found the schools they built first were really becom- 
ing quite antiquated, and when the present Board started 


nearly three years ago he remembered some of the ardent | 


spirits among them asked whether they were not able to do 
something for the older schools. 


They inquired of the Depart- | 
ment whether they could borrow to build halls in the schools | 


and put tiles around the walls if necessary, and they were told | 
they could not, and any money so spent would have to come | 


out of the rates. 


They might perhaps raise a penny rate one | 


year and do two or three of the schools, and more another | 


year. He had, however, the pleasure the other: day of being 


in Mr. Kekewich’s office, and learning that the Department | 


_ had come to a different decision. Therefore when they elected 
anew Board they should take care to ask the candidates if 


they were willing to improve the old schools, and make them | 


as near as possible equal to the new. One experiment had 
been tried, and they had beautified and improved the boys’ 
department at Hanover Terrace out of the rates. It was worth 
doing, but he did not like it to be done in that way. The 
hall was very valuable for exercising the children in drill, 
and it was also used for singing purposes, but it would 
be especially useful for the lectures which were likely to 
be given under the admirable new Code for evening schools. 
As to the site of the schools, it was somewhat under an 
acre in extent, but was sensibly increased by the additional 
piece of ground over the railway tunnel, leased from 
'the railway company at 5/, per acre. The cost of the 


site was 1,2352.,, the cheapest the Board had ever bought, | 


WIRING & COMPLETE 
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and when the caretaker’s house, which was on the land, was 
taken into consideration, it. was considerably cheaper than any 
previously acquired. The total cost of the building and 
furniture was 13,265/., and as the amount incurred for “ extras” 
in the course of the works was small, it was believed that the 
total cost of everything wouid be well within this sum: The 
gross, cost of the building per head, including the hall, was at 
the rate of 137. 10s. The school in Ditchling Road (the last 
previously built) cost 187. per head, but the number here pro- 
vided for was small (604), and an addition of 400 school places 
could be made'when required, at a comparatively small cost. 
The third school, with central hall, was Queen’s Park, which 
was opened in 1889, and was erected at a cost of 11/. Ios. per 
head. It was only fair to say that the cost of building opera- 
tions had considerably increased since that time. 

Mr. G. W.. Kekewich; secretary of the Education Depart- 
ment, said from what he could gather from what the Chairman 
said, it ‘would not be very long before the Education Depart- 
ment and the School Board of Brighton would again be in 
communication on the subject of providing further schools of a 
similar character ; and he might say he should gladly con- 
sider the claims of the Brighton School Board. Now, what 
was the first object that the Education Department had always 
in view in considering the plans of a school? ‘To his mind the 
first condition to be satisfied was the condition of complete and 
thorough sanitation. That came before good instruction, to his 
mind, for he would rather see a child out of school than sub- 
jected to any dangerous condition. He had long doubted 
whether they could compel a child to go to a school which was 
dangerous to its health ; but whether they could or not legally, 
they certainly ought not todo so. The lives of the children of 
the people ought to be as dear to them as those of their own | 
people. It would be a horrible thing to compel children to go 
into insanitary premises, and the Department had recently 


| issued a circular in order, as far as possible, to establish sani- 


tary conditions in schocls throughout the country—not in 
Board Schools only, but also in those provided by voluntary 
effort. He did not think that a school which was -insanitary 
should be allowed.to continue to exist for a single day. Then 
the second condition was convenience for teaching purposes. 
And how could they doubt that that was closely connected with 
sanitation? How could they doubt that the school they were 
in was convenient for teaching purposes? He had been in the 
schools at many places, including Manchester and London, but 
he did not think he had ever seen a school better adapted for 
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this purpose than the one they were in. It was built according 
to the newest counsels of the architects, at allevents. It might 
be that in time to come it would have to be supplanted by 
another school built upon better principles, but that would be a 
long time hence. They knew that as much had happened 
already for the London schools, and Mr. Hack said it was 
happening to the older Brighton schools. But in that school, 
at all events, the great defect of the London schools would not 
exist, viz. that the London schools were originally built in some 
cases so that their drains ran uphill and had no outlet. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


THE forty-second arinual meeting of the Birkbeck Building 
Society has just been held at the offices, 29 and 30 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

The report adopted states that the receipts during the year 
which ended March 31 last reached 12,169,030/., making a total 
from the commencement of the Society of 163,297,21 3/. 

The deposits received were 0,857,8172., and the subscriptions 


215,872, The gross profits amounted to 213,867/. 


The surplus funds now stand at 5,727,3312, of which 
1,670,210/. is invested in consols and other securities guaranteed 
by the British Government. Upwards of two millions 
(2,093,590/.) registered in the books of the governor and com- 
pany of the Bank of England. 

The cash in the hands of the bankers is 478,586/. The 
permanent guarantee fund stands at 150,000/. and the balance 
162,983/., making ‘together’ 312,983/. in excess of the liabilities, 
the whole amount being invested in Consols. 

The subscriptions and deposits withdrawable on demand 
amount to 5,883,572/. 

The surplus. funds (which are invested in readily con- 
vertible securities) are sufficient to pay the depositors 1113 per 
cent. on the amount of their deposits. 

The new accounts opened during the year were 13,752, and 
there are altogether 67,244 shareholders and depositors on the 
books. 

Since its establishment the Society has returned to the 
shareholders and depositors 135,309,265/., the whole amount 
having been repaid upon demand. 

In dealing with these large sums entrusted to the Society by 
the public, the directors have exercised the utmost care and 
caution. They have refrained from locking up the whole of 
the funds in ordinary building society mortgages with repay- 
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ments spread over a number of years, and therefore unavailable 
in time of pressure ; at the same time they have not neglected 
this department of their business, having advanced to members 
on mortgage since the foundation of the Society, 2,464,645/. 
They have, however, adopted what they consider the wise 
policy of investing a very large proportion of the deposits in 
consols, Indian, Colonial and Corporation. Stocks, and other 
liquid securities, available at the shortest notice to meet any 
emergency that could arise in times of public financial em- 
barrassment and distrust. The practice has been to retain 
large cash reserves and to invest one-third of. the deposits in 
consols, and the remaining two-thirds in other liquid securities 
and freehold ground rents. The directors venture to submit 
that no better proof of the soundness of this policy and the 
strength of the Society’s position could be afforded than that | 
given by the manner in which it met the run brought about in 
September last by the collapse of the “Liberator” and its 
allied companies. 

In the early days of that month the office was besieged by 
members and depositors anxious to withdraw their money, 
Every facility was afforded them, the office hours were even 
extended for this purpose, and not a single applicant was dis- 
appointed, every claim being met on demand. The panic 
lasted eleven days, and during that period 1,578,005/. was 
withdrawn. The sudden demand was met by a sale of a por- 
tion of the Society’s consols, pending the realisation of which 
the Bank of England advanced 500,coo/.,,and there were 
besides other convertible securities in hand, sufficient to have 
paid every depositor in full. This becoming generally known 
the panic subsided. A large proportion of the money with- 
drawn was redeposited and, attracted by the evidence of 
stability thus afforded, the number of members and depositors 
has largely increased, and the directors have every reason to 
believe that the Birkbeck now stands higher than ever in public 
estimation. The consols sold during the panic have been tre- 
purchased, the advance made by the Bank of England has 
been repaid, and the business is now pursuing its normal 
course. So large has been the amount of deposits received 
since the panic that the directors have thought it prudent to 
reduce the rate of interest on deposit accounts from March 31, 
1893, to two and a half per cent., a step which, they believe has 
materially strengthened the position of the Society, and which 
will enable them in future to invest a still larger proportion of 
the funds entrusted to them in consols and other British 
Government securities. 
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THE PRECURSORS OF THE MODERN SAFE, 


WHENEVER any ifhvention of extensive value to the com- 
munity, whether or not it “comes by nature” or is the off- 
spring of necessity, attains a position of importance both 
individually and generally, there is sure to arise many specula- 
tions as to its origin and cause. 

As the modern safe has, in the hands of leading makers, 
arrived at, as far as we can see, the position of almost perfection | 
in its way, the question now frequently arises as to what was | 
the beginning of it, whence did it originate? Well, it “grew” 
gradually—grew from very immature. beginnings in the hands 
of experimental investigators ; men whose active brains, from 
night to morn, from “morn to dewy eve,” were as restless as | 
Bcay’s sleepless sea, and all—all to improve the security of | 
the depositories of valuables in the fastenings by locks, bolts 
and bars of every form and degree. 

As may naturally be surmised, the Church in early days 
would have the finest examples of ‘chests ; ; and soit had. For 
instance, there is one in Haconby Church, Lincolnshire, 
richly ornamented with ecclesiastical architectural details of 
the time of Edward III., about the fourteenth century, about 
the‘year 1350, probably a little later. The front side is quite a 
study in its way. It is 2 feet 34 inches high, 3 feet 8 inches 
long and 3 feet wide. The lock is a hasp one, with the front 
plate and ‘keyhole of very large dimensions. The next is one 
in Shanklin Church, Isle of Wight, also with hasp lock, 
Round the borders of it is the inscription, “ Dominus Thomas 
Silksted, D.; Prior, Anno Dni. 1519.” All those chests are 
made of English oak. The centre part of the side has the 

/ ornamental initials T. S., whilst a shield beneath the hasp lock 
has a double key and a sword crosswise. This chest is 2 feet 
3 inches high, 4 feet 43 inches long and 2 feet 23 inches wice. 
We must not ‘omit to mention that there is a thirteenth. century | 
chest at Chemping Church, Sussex. It is quite plain in 


character, with the exception of some window masonry | 
outlines on the front side. We next come to a chest | 
that has a most melancholy historical interest as well | 
as a rich mechanical one. It is made of wrought-iron | 


and the edges, studs and portions of the lock are gilt. 
It has a waggon-head lid with iron bands and rivets, and 
the front and angles of the sides and ends are also strongly 
bound. It was made in the time of Henry VIII., and is con; 
sidered a splendid specimen both in design and work. The | 
melancholy interest attached to it is that it belonged to the | 


| ill-fated, 


| edited by Mr. B. Woodcroft, F.R.S., 


lamented Sir Thomas More. The oak chests and 
coffers were soon followed by the forerunners of the modern 
safe. Cast-iron chests from Birmingham, Coalbrookdale, 


| Wolverhampton and other towns soon began to make them- 


selves known in England in our own time. London, however, 
has the credit of having introduced wrought-iron and supplant- 
ing cast. It was at this period that the modern form of safe- 
making may be said to have really begun. But there was no 
fireproofing as yet. That, however, was not long in putting in 
an appearance. 

The first users of any fireproofing material, as far as we 
can ascertain, were the Messrs. Tann, and finding that their 
method was very effective, they improved upon it and took out 
a patent in 1843, which was eagerly taken up by the public. 
Their system may be explained thus :-— 

“ John Tann’s ‘ Anchor Reliance’ fire-resisting safes, strong- 
rooms, &c., are constructed of two wrought-iron or steel plates, 
with a 3 to 4-inch cavity between them ; this chamber is filled 
with his patent fire-resisting composition, and forms a wall of 
steam-generating composition all round the safe, &c. Alum, 
the basis of the. composition, contains nearly 50 per cent. of 
water, which is held in crystallisation until it is affected by 
heat, when it gives off moisture ; this moisture is absorbed by 
the other ingredients, and forms a wet mass all round the safe 
or strong-room, and thereby the interior is kept below boiling- 
point (212 deg. Fahr.), at which temperature books, papers, &e. 7 
are secure from fire. .Great care is taken that only pure in- 
gredients are used, so that there is no possibility of any damp- 
ness arising from decomposition, which is often the case with 
common safes filled with inferior and impure materials.” 

The following extract is taken from the Patent Office 
Reports, printed by order of the Commissioners of Patents, 
1873 :— 

“The next grant of letters patent was A.D. 1843, made to 
Messrs. Tann, whose invention, although based on the same 
principle, reached the desired result more perfectly and by 
simpler means. Their fire-resisting medium was a compound 
consisting (by preference) of ground alum and either Austin’s 
cement or gypsum finely powdered. The alum mixed in equal 
proportions with either of the two latter substances was, after 
being -heated to liquefaction ‘and cooled, broken or pounded 
into particles, and in this state was rammed into the surround- 
ing cavities of the safes, respectively formed between: two 
linings, one of wood inside one of metal. When (in the case 
of fire) heat reached the fire-resisting compound it emitted a 


HOWARD 


& SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM POWER 


PARQUET AND SOLID OAK 
FLOORING 


Of EF‘imest Quality. 


FROM 3d. PER 


FOOT IN OAK. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 


Wrought-Iron Work. 


Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
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moist vapour, which permeated through the crevices of the 
linings and amongst the contents of the safe, and by moistening 
them prevented their destruction.” 

In conclusion we have only to add that the firm is nearly 
one hundred years old, having commenced in the year 1795. 
That being so, it must be the oldest firm of its kind in London, 
probably in England. 


STRIKES AND CONTRACTS. 


AN action has been tried in the Irish Queen’s Bench Division, 
with the Secretary of State for War as plaintiff, the defendant 
being Mr. John Good, a builder. The plaintiff claimed. 405/. 
damages for alleged breach of contract in regard to the pro- 
posed erection of certain buildings at the Curragh Camp, co. 
Kildare, and in respect of which the defendant was to 
receive 4,995/. The plaintiff alleged that it was a term 
of the contract that upon the expiration of two weeks 
from the time of receiving possession of the site the works 
should. be commenced and proceeded with with all due 
diligence, so that the brickwork should be finished and the 
buildings roofed and completed within nine months. It was 
further stipulated that if the defendant failed to commence at 
the date mentioned and proceed in the manner agreed upon, 
the plaintiff should be at liberty to make any other contract for 
the completion of the works upon such terms as to the plaintiff 
should seem best, and to charge the excess of cost to the 
defendant. The site was handed over to the defendant in 
accordance with the contract, but he did not proceed with the 
works, and the plaintiff, owing to the default of the defendant, 
was compelled to make a contract with another contractor, and 
the plaintiff had to pay this other contractor the sum of 5,400/. | 
for the works contracted to be built and completed by the 
defendant, being an excess of cost of 405/.. over the amount | 
agreed upon by the defendant. 
The defence was a denial of the terms of the contract, and | 
that it was a term of the contract that in the event of combina- | 
tions or strikes of workmen or other causes beyond the | 
contractors control the defendant should be excused and dis- | 
charged from the performance of the terms of the contract. | 
The defendant stated that he duly commenced and proceeded 
with the works, but shortly after the commencement a strike 
for an advance of wages took place amongst the workmen and 
labourers employed by the defendant on the works, and by | 


reason of the strike the defendant was prevented from proceed- 
ing with and completing the works pursuant to the contract, 
and under its terms he became discharged fromthe performance | 
thereof. It was denied on the part of the defendant that he | 
was guilty of any default in relation to the contract ; thatit was_ | 
by reason of any default of his that the piaintiff was compelled 
to make a contract with another contractor for the building 
and completion of the works, or that the plaintiff had made 
another contract, or that he had paid to another contractor the 
sum of 5,400/. in regard to the works. 
Mr. Justice Holmes submitted the following questions to 
the jury :—Whether the works were delayed by reason of the 
strikes of the workmen, and was satisfactory proof of this given 
to the Secretary of State for War. 
The jury found for the defendant. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C,, 
trom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuttously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 

12483. Samuel Puplet, for “Improvements in valves for 
regulating the flow of liquids.” 

12481. James Shaw and James Bengough Clark, for 
“ Tmprovements in or relating to Venetian blinds and the 
like.” 

12504. Tangyes Limited and Thomas Jefferiss, for “Im- 
provements in the valves of air and gas compressors.” i 

12536. William Callow, for “The vacuum’ water-waste 
preventer.” 

12618. Adam Allan, John Burgiss and Robert Wilson, for 


| “ Improvements in window sashes.” 


12666. Richard Howard Leaker, for “ Improvements in 
stop valves for steam or liquids.” 

12679. Frederick Richard Smale, for “ Improvements in of 
relating to window sashes.” 

12715. Colin MacLaren, for ‘ Improvements in stop-valves.” 

12765. Henry Ramsay Taylor, for “Improvements in 
T-squares or similar drawing instruments.” 

12788. George Gatton Melhuish Hardingham, for “Im- 
provements in fire-guards or fences.” 


WITHOUT KITCHEN FIRE 


HOT WATER INSTANTLY, NIGHT OR DAY, 


Boiling Water in a Minute. 
“THE SALISBURY.” 


An arrangement of Bath and Geyser, 
to stand complete, without Mahogany 


Casing. 


Lm 
LG 


Warm Bath when Wanted. 
EWART’S 


LIGHTNING 
GEYSER, 


IN ACTION AT | 


346-350 EUSTON RD. 


AND AT | 
| 


LONDON, N.W,, | 
CHIGAGO EXHIBITION 


(Maehinery Section). 
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Architect and Gontract Reporter.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 

communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


— 


MenOERS, ETC. 
©.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


FULHAM.—Sept. 17.—The School Board. for London offer 
Premiums of 150/., 1o0/. and so0/. for Designs for Schools. Mr, 
,G. H. Croad, School Board for London, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 12.—Designs are invited for Board 
School. Mr. W. E. Rowcliffe, 30 Cross Street, Manchester. 

MonMOUTH.—Aug. 1.—Premiums of 30 and 20 Guineas are 


Offered for schemes for Disposal of Sewage. Mr. T. R. 
Oakley, Town Clerk, Monmouth. 
ST. HELENS.—July 24.—Designs are invited for Public 


Library and Technical School. and 


as /. Ww. J. Jeeves, Town Hall, 


Premiums of toc/., 50, 
St. Helens. 


TOTTENHAM.—Aug.'I. —Designs are invited for Town Hall | 


and Board Offices. Premiums of 750, 50¢, and 2526 Mri-J..E, 
Worth, 712 High Road, Tottenham, N. 

CONTRACTS OPEN. 

| ABERDARE.—July 28.—For Building Sixty-five Houses, 


| Roadmaking, Draining, &c. Mr. T. C. ‘Wakeling, Architect, 
Market Square Chambers, Merthyr Tydal. 

ABERDEEN. — For Building Offices 
Fournal. Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, 
Street, Aberdeen. 

ALSAGER.—July 24.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
Stanhope Bull, County Surveyor, Nort hgate Chambers, Chester. 

ARMLEY.—July 21.—For Shed and other Buildings at 
, Antwerp Mills. Mr. C. S. Nelson, Architect, Royal Insurance 
' Buildings, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 

BARNET.—July th Sine Alterations to Drains, Closets, &c., 
Salisbury Road. Mr. W. H. Mansbridge, 140 High Street, 
‘Barnet. 

BARRY.—July 


the Aderdeen 
181A Union 


for 
Architects, 


26.—For Building School with Laundry, 


Cookery, Kitchen and Boundary Walls. Mr. W. H. Dashwood 
Caple, Architect, 1 St. John’s Square, Cardiff. 
BELFAST.— July 31.—For Building Goods Shed. Mr. 
|G. T. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 


BIRMINGHAM.—July 28.—For Additions to Mortuary at 
Workhouse Infirmary. Mr. W. H. Ward, Architect, Paradise 
Street, Birmingham. 


#@ BLACKMAI 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 

invite correspondence from Committees, 

Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


WARMING AND VENTILATING 


any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


SLECTRIC BLACH MAW, 
Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


Instaliations for Mechanical Ventilation, 


es MARK 


| 


Tower Chambers, Halifax. 


BOLTON.—July 25.—For Buildings for Electricity Works. 
Messrs. Hinnell & Murphy, Engineers, 13 Mawdsley Street, 
Bolton. 
ee AMBERWELL.—July 25.—For Reconstructing P 
r. C. W. Tagg, Vestry Hall, Camberwell, S.E. 


CARDIFF.—July 26.—For Building Retaining Walls and 
Abutments, Making Footway, &c., Cardiff Bridge, River Taff. 
Mr. W. Harpur, Engineer, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF.—Aug. 9.—For Additions and other Works at 
Free Library. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s 
Chambers, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—For Building Boys’ and Girls’ School, 
Appurtenances, Playgrounds, Fireproof Floors, &c. Mr. 
Taylor Scott, Architect,.14 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE.—For Building Three Houses, Mr. J. Graham, 
Architect, Devonshire Street, Carlisle. 

CHAXHILL. — Aug. 5.—For Building District Church, 
Messrs. Medland & Son, Architects, Clarence Street, Gloucester. 

CLAYTON.—July 22,—For Building Four Houses. Mr. 
Sam Spencer, Architect, 153 High Street, Great Horton. 
CRADLEY HEATH.—July 24.—For Building Two Board 
nools. Mr. J. T. Meredith, Architect, Kidderminster. 
CROYDON.—July 25.—For Repairing Road. Borough Road 
Surveyor, 8 Catherine Street, Croydon. 


Pipe Sewers. 


with 
TT; 


Scl 


DARENTH.—Aug. 1.—For Additions to Shoemaker’s Shop 
at Asylum. Messrs, A, & C. Harston, Norfolk House, Norfolk 
Street, W.-C. 

DEWSBURY.—July 31.—For Building Thirteen Houses, &c. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DORCHESTER.—July 28.—For Additions to Police Station. 
Mr. E. A. Ffooks, Sherborne. 

DROGHEDA,.—Aug. 1.—For Alterations to Post Office. 
P, J. Tuohy, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

DUBLIN.—July 21.—For Alterations to Constabulary Bar- 
rack, Donegall Pass. Mr. P. J. Tuohy, Secretary, Office of 


Public Works, Dublin. 
EALING.—July 26.—For Building Engine and Boiler-house, 
&¢., at Electric Lighting Station. Messrs. Bramwell & Harris, 


Engineers, 5 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Mr. 


FULHAM.—July 26.—For Making-up and Paving Road. 
Mr. W. Sykes, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 
GRAVESEND.—July 24.—For Repairs to Terrace Pier. Mr. 


J. J. Robson, Engineer, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
HALIFAX.—July 22,—For Building Cabinet Works, Boiler- 
house and Chimney. Messrs. G. Buckley & Son, Architects, 


HEREFORD.—July 21.—For Building 
W. W. Robinson, Architect, 1o King 

HUDDERSFIELD. — July 21.—- For 

Slaughter-house, Longwood. Mr. 


Isolation Hospital. 
Street, Hereford. 
Building House and 
Arthur Shaw, Architect, 


Mr. 


| Knowl, Golcar. 


IRISHTOWN.—July 26,—For Chimney Shaft, Boiler Seat, 
Boiler-house and other Works, at Pumping Station, Mr. J. C. 
Manley, Town Hall, Balls Bridge, Co. Dublin 

KIPPAX. — July 24.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Messrs. Bromet & Thorman, Architects, 16 Park Row, Leeds. 


KIRKTHORPE.—For Restoring Almshouses. Mr. W. 
Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, Wakefield. 
LEEDS.—July 24.—For Building Methodist Chapel. Messrs. 


Ambler & Bowman, Architects, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 
LEEDS.—Aug. 8.—For Building Nurses’ Home for Work- 
house Infirmary. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, 
Leeds. 
LELANT.—July 29.—For 
Reseating, &c., Wesleyan Chapel. 
tect, Penzance. 


VENTILATING co., Lo, 


Sunday School and 
Oliver Caldwell, Archi- 


Building 
Mr. 
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LETTERKENNY. — Aug. 3.—For Alterations to District 
Asylum. Mr. W. Elwee, Architect, Londonderry. 

LEYTONSTONE.—July 26.—For Supplying Granite Spalls. 
Mr. F. E. Hilleary, Guardians’ Offices, Union Road, Leyton- 
stone. 


LONGTON.—July 28.—For Additions, &c., to St. James’s | 


Schools. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Hanley. 
MAIDENHEAD,—July 24.—For Building Pumping Station, 
Precipitation Tanks, &c. 
Street, Westminster. 
MARSDEN.—July 28.—For Building Ten Dwelling-houses. 
Mr. Arthur Shaw, Architect, Knowl, Golcar. 
MOULTON.—July 27.—For Additions to National Schools. 
Mr. W. B. Smith, Architect, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
NETLEY.—July 26.—For Painting Royal Victoria Hospital. 
Lieut.-Col. E, M. Larminie, Royal Engineer Office, Gosport. 
NEVILLE’s Cross.—July 29.—For Building House, Mr. 
H. T. Gradon, Architect, Framwellgate Bridge, Durham. 
NOTTINGHAM.—July 25.—For Building Electric Lighting 
Station. 
Nottingham. 


PETERBOROUGH.—July 29.—For Iron Railings and Alter- | 
Mr. H. M. Townsend, Archi- | 


ing Steps, St. John’s Church. 
tect, Peterborough. 
PortH.—July 31.—For Building 
~Mr, J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda. 
RopLEY.—July 28.—For Building Two Houses. 
.Kay & Twist, Architects, 34 Prudential Buildings, Leeds. 


Mr. Arthur, Brown, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, | 


Intermediate School. | 


Messrs. | 


Mr. N. Lailey, 16 Great George | 


TWICKENHAM. —July 26.—For Laying Pipe Sewers. Mr. 


G. B. Laffan, 91 Queen’s Road, Twickenham. 

WALLASEY.—July 24.—For Building Engine and Boiler- 
| house, Cottage, &c. Mr. H. Ashton Hill, Engineer, Gas and 
Waterworks, Great Float, Birkenhead. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—July 28.—For Making-up Roads and 
Steam Rolling. Mr. G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Waltham- 
stow. 

WANDSWORTH.—July 24.—For Building Cartshed. Mr. 
H. G. Hills, Board of Works Offices, East Hill, Wandsworth, 
| S.W. 

West HEDGELEY.—July 26.—For Additions to Cottages. 
Mr. M. T. Wilson, Architect, 69 Narrowgate, Alnwick. 

WINSFORD.—July 25.—For Building Schools and Gymna. 
siums. Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, 100 King Street, 
Manchester. 

WORKINGTON.—July 27.—For Building House and Shops. 
Mr. W. G. Scott, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 


TENDERS. 


ABERCARN. 


ROTHERHAM.—July 26.—For Fitting-up and Furnishing | 


Dining-hall Block at Workhouse. Mr. G. T. Barras, 7 Howard 


Street, Rotherham. 


SANDRIDGE.—July 31.—For Additions to Board School. | 


Mr. T. F. Woodman, Architect, St. Peter’s Street, St. Albans. 


SOUTHWARK.—July 25.—For Supplying Broken Guernsey | 
Mr. A. Millar, Vestry Hall, 


Granite and Jarrah Wood Blocks. 
Borough Road, S.E. 


SWINDON.—Aug. 5.—For Erecting Band-stand. Mr. W. H. | 


Read, Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. 


TETBURY.—Aug. 3.—For Works of Water Supply. Messrs. | 


Paul & Kitcat, Solicitors, Tetbury. 
Toorinc.—-July 31.—For Erecting Outbuilding and Green- 
house at Cemetery. Mr. W. N. Dunn, 1 Bucklersbury, E.C. 


For Execution of Sanitary Works, Abercarn. Mr. J. W. B. 
ROOKE, Surveyor. 
No. 1 District. 
J. Perrett, Pantyresk . £518 OG 
R. Lewis, Cwmcarn . 515 “Ome 
W. Boothman, Crumlin 515 0 0 
W. George, Newbridge : ‘ : 448 0 0 
E. PowELL, Crumlin (accepted) . c 3909 Olme 
No. 2 District. 
J. Edwards, Newbridge 750 0 O 
W. Jones, Newbridge . 690 0 O 
C. Edwards, Newbridge 656 0 O 
T. M. Price, Newbridge 650. Oing 
R. Lewis, Newbridge . 596 0 oO 
J. Morgan, Newbridge. 4 : 496 0.0 
N. JEFFERIES, Pantyresk (accepied) 491 O O 


ARCH®: SMITH & STEVENS, 


—_ LIFTS. 


HIGH-CLASS | 


ONLY. 
PASSENGER. | 
GOODS. | 
HYDRAULIC. | 
ELECTRIC. 
POWER. 
HAND. 
SAFETY. 
SILENCE. 


— HEATING _ 
APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
'Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S | 


Patent Apparatus —< 


| For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


Every kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
\ near Manchester. 


EASE OF | 


AL 


| SMOOTHEST 


L. KINDS 


CONTROL. STOVES AND FIRE 


AND EVERY KIND 


Hot Water Heaters. 


OF 


GRATES. 


Ted | 
Makers of the CLOCK and BELLS at tho) 


RUNNING. 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 


GILLETT & JOHNSTON 


(LATE GILLETT & BLAND), 

Clock Manufacturers, 
Bell Founders and Bell Hangers. 
OROY DOWN: . 


ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, LONDON. 
AND OF THE 


v 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


»Liverpool:—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St.| 
Manchester:—Norman Rowley, 8 Barton House, 
Deansgate. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 


more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth Exeter Cathedral 


and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, eget Ad Birmingtam unieipal 
Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &C. | ggg “9 How Towne 
Bradford Town Hall Burnley, Holy Trinity 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


80 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


\ Telegrams:—‘ JOHN GRUNDY, LONDON.”’  ~ : 
N.B.—Perfect Success Guaranteed or No Pay. | 


St. James’s Palace, 
London 

Sherborne Abbey 

Sydney Town Hall, 


OLOOKS AT BELLS A' 
Manehester Town Hall Crate yi Nes Cae 


ad. Patti) 
Eddystone np ieee 


Royal Military Fxhibition, &c., &c., 


| 


| 


Ce 
1985, | 
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ABINGDON. 


For Providing and Fixing Two Cornish Boilers, Steam 


Radiators, Cooking Apparatus and 
Union House, Abingdon. Mr. G. 
Borough Buildings, Abingdon. 
G, R. Mather & Son, Wellingborough 
Russell & Co., Berwick Street, W. 
T. Potter & Sons, London 
Clements, Jeakes & Co., London 
W. Jenkins & Sons, Leamington 
Benham & Sons, London, 
J. & F. May, London : 
J. F. Clarke & Sons, London 
J.C. & J. S. Ellis, Sheffield 
I. Braithwaite & Son, London . 
W. Sugg & Co, London . ; 
D. W. Forbes & Co., London . 
Harper Twelvetrees, London 
Comyn Ching & Co., London . 
Coxeter & Sons, Abingdon 
S. Flavel & Co., Leamington 
R. Campion, Abingdon 
F. C. Williams & Sons, Readin 
J. Williams & Sons, Cardiff 
Murdoch & Cameron, Glasgow 
E. L. Shepherd, Abingdon 
J. W. Brooke, Lowestoft . 
Wood Bros., Brockley 


. 
lox 
5S 


SUPPLEMENT 
en ee ee ee ee ee ee 
BAGLAN. 
| For Building Schools, Ton Mawr, Parish of Baglan Higher. 
other Appliances at | Mr. JOHN C. JONES, Architect, Baglan. 
WINSHIP, Engineer, Daniel Lloyd, Cymmer : ; ‘ . £861 0 o 
BLAENLLECHAN. 
- £1,913 0 0 For Extension of Infant School for Extra Eighty Children, for 
- 1,686 0 0 the Llanwonno School Board. Mr. A. O. Evans, Archi- 
1,685 0 0} tect, Pontypridd. 
at te 3 | Jenkins & Son, Porth . 37,508 OMG 
1,355 0 0 Pe. BLYTH BRIDGE. 
1,324 0 o| For Building House, Blyth Bridge. Mr.'J. H. BECKETT, 
1,320 0 0O| A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Longton. ey We 
1,310 0 0! oe te 
1,285 0 oO J. R. Voxall, Stoke-on-Trent £1,030 0 oO 
1,285 0 O| Ww, Whitfield, Stone . , : : 27 a OF GO 
1,235 © ©} Thompkinson & Bettelley, Longton . 890 0 oO 
1,192 18 9 T. Bromage, Longton , : ; 842 0 Oo 
1,165 0 oO Inskip, Longton P ; : 840 0 o 
ye ome _ BOURNEMOUTH. 
Tye 10 6 | For Building Baptist Chapel at Heatherlands, Bournemouth. 
Ltrs et Messrs. LAWSON & DONKIN, Architects, Bournemouth. 
Lose 5 0 | T. Dean, Winton : - : TAT 3. LO MO 
1,087 3 o|  Entwisle & Cox, Bournemouth i. 42590) 0 
1040 Tae W. J. Chinchen, Bournemouth 380 0 Oo 
1,039 ace J. Hillman, Heatherlands 877 \ienG 
ee > oJ: Gulliver, Heatherlands 37 A Onn 
27 i Wi CxCurtiss Poole BO Ome 
W. Piercy, Poole 333) 15ao 


ABERDEEN. 


For Alterations to Leylodge Public School, Aberdeen. 


ELLis & WILSON, Architects. 
Stephen, mason. 
Maitland, joiner. 
Mitchell, slater. 
Moir, plasterer. 


Laing & Sons, plumber. 


BALBRIGGAN. 


Messrs. 


BURNHAM. 


For Building Pair of Villa Residences, Burnham, Somerset. 


Mr. CHARLES S, LEECH, Architect, Weston-super-Mare 


and Burnham. 
J. Keats, Burnham 


: . = 000s ONO 
CATFORD. 


For Improvement Works, Woolstone Road, Catford, for the 


Lewisham Board of Works. 


Mowlem & Co. . 


For Building Six Labourers’ Cottages and Out-offices, Hamp- | 


ton Street, Balbriggan, for the Guardians of Bal 


Union. 
W. G. Percival 


rothery | For Works to Sylvan 
A. Bullock, Croydo 
- £795 


Oo oO} 


SPRAGUE & Co., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
te of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
i have REMOVED to 
&5 East H 


arding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


ills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 

| Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 

RAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


‘ANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


értificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5a. 
ALL OFFIOR SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. | 

*RAGUES TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, | 

| 


UANTITIES, &c,, ELECTROGRAPHED 
|) (@qual to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho-| 
| graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. “ Quantities’’ | 
x, 14in. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s. Plans 
»ied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HakpakER, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 
IS THE 


|BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


ILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION 


Is a thorough Cure 
for Damp Walls, and 
is made 
IN ALL COLOURS 
I and COLOURLESS. 
|4 SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the 
VYTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBI- 
"ON, 1884, for Excelience and Durability. 


THE 


| 
| 


\ 
} 


The Original Inventors and Sole Maxufacturers, 


HE CRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, = 


‘32 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
| ESTABLISHED 1860 


: . £2,050n)0)) GC 
CROYDON. 


Road, Upper Norwood. 
ni. : - : 2 > £:1;0300 Ol 97 
(accepted) . 906 2 Ia 


H. LAKE, Croydon 
| 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
| Accurately and with Despatch. 
\METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 
| Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,’’ for 


1893. 
In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


| Price 6d.; post, 7d. 
‘BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
| SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED, 
'WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Crayons, Ind’an Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 
HEYI’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE., 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, B.C. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 

Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGEAM. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.Cc. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on application. 


PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 
HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensington; 
and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 
J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London 


and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford 
Paris, and Vienna. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK-JAW 


i | WN yy, 


WSL yy, 


WN \\\ 
KG 
QQ 


YY 


Wf ll} Hi Ks 
MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee= 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS. 
NEWPORT, MON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


(Jury 21, 1893. 


——————————————————————————————————————————————————_—____ ETI... 


CARDIFF. 


For Building Malt Store, Canton Brewery, Cardiff, for Messrs. 
Mr. C. C. JONES, Architect, 


W. Hancock & Co., Limited. 
St. John’s oe Cardiff. 
Pickford . : : . 
Gibson. - . : c 2 

Hopkins : i 

Shepton & Sons 

Stephens, Bastow & Co, Limited 
J. THOMAS (accepted ) : 

Knox & w ells (disqualified ) 


* CHATHAM. 


noe 


For! SAE to Old Vagrant Ward for Females, at the 
GEORGE E. BOND, 


Medway Union, Chatham. Mr. 


° 
W:G. Snow, New Brompton 


a Bros,, Rochester 


Oe a] BATHURST, Rochester (accepted ) 


CHIPPENHAM. 
For Repairs and Alterations to Engines, 
Fittings at Waterworks, Chippenham, 
Simpson & Co., London. 5 5 
J. F. May, 259 High Holborn 
Spencer, Melksham : 
Stothert & Pitt, Bath 
Billett, Chippenham : 
Hargreaves & Co., Rawtenstall A 
Woodhouse & Mitchell, Brighouse 
Teague & Chew, Cinderiord 
Walker & Co., Winchester . 
P.) BAYLISS; Chippenham (accepted ) 


CHRISTCHURCH. 


For Proposed Additions and Alterations to Highcliffe Church, 
Lawson & DONKIN, 
Architects and Surveyors, Bournemouth. 


Christchurch, Hants. Messrs. 


Peer Ae Deduct if ‘fe Healy, Devonport . : : : 0 0 

Sikes Dene See T. Jenkin & Son, Devonport ; Se Io 0 

McWilliam & Son, Bournemouth . {906 10 0 £11 oO oO Shillabeer, Plymouth . i F 722, OmD 
T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford + #890: 0} 10 = W. C. Shaddock, Pl ymouth : : 708 12 4 
W. Hoare, Bournemouth 7.98 OVO 4010 0 Parsons & Sons, Plymouth . 638 13 3 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth 789 0 0 AB) LOa On aaostberkins, Devenport 626 12 3 
W. H. C. Curtis, Poole . 770 0 0 40 0 0} Lapthorne, Plymouth . 625 0 0 
Frampton, Highcliffe 750000700 40'S OFcO | Roach & Lovell, Plymouth . 621 I5 0 
George & Harding, Boumnemouths, 720 0% 1 19 0 O| KERSWILL, Plymouth (accepted) 559 0 0 


Architect, Chatham. Quantities not pues 


A. O. EVANS, 


CILFYNYDD. 


For Building Public Hall and Reading- -rooms, Cilfynydd. Mr. 
Architect, 
Mr. NORMAN WIGHT, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 


Pontypridd. Quantities by 


“Lh 765 0 O Watkin Williams, Pontypridd . + £3,140.40' 40 
1,760 'O,0 Alfred Richards, Pontypridd . p 3,099 0 0 
Te ee Oye E. C. Newby, Cardiff : ‘ : 3,003 0 oO 
1,590 0 O} Evan Williams, Pontypridd . : : ' 

Pee ho , yp 3,056 9 0 
1,520 0 O COEDPOETH. 
a ES Oo eae ae Building St. Tudfil’s Church, Coedpoeth, Wrexham. 


Cheltenham. Qu 


L. Roberts, Corwen . 


Messrs. MIDDLETON, PROTHERO & PHILLOTT, Architects, 


antities Ph the Architects. 


. - £3,950 16 o 
W. E, Samuel, Wrexham... . =. '. 4) 9,78eoe 
-£95 9 0 Ed. Bradshaw, Gwusyllt . ; ‘ ; + 3,519 108m 
“ 86 10 ©}; Hughes & Owen, Wrexham . c ; + 35527 Saag 
rae JEG) Ae) 
COVENTRY. 


Pumps, Boilers and 
tage at the Whitl 


For Building Engine and Boiler Houses, Coal Store and Cot- 


ey Pumping Station, Coventry. Messrs, 


£248 re 5 | T. & C. HAWKSLEY, Engineers. 

ito oo. Charles Garlick, Coventry. : ; “£1 071, (0-0 
150 > o|  R. Wootton, Coventry : ; 10,440 13. o 
IO MAGELO Thomas Smart, Nottingham . 10,367 lo 
eae J. Hodson & Son, Nottingham 10,261 0 0 
Goan | A.A. Wincott, Coventry : 10,156 12 6 
89 10 0 G. F. Smith & Sons, Leamington . i 9,961. 0 oO 
86 tool C. G. HILL, Coventry (accepted) . ; - 9,568 Oo 
660, © 


Street, 
Borough Surveyo 


DEVONPORT. 


For Boundary Wall and Iron Railings at east entrance to Fore 
for the Town Council. 


Mr. JOHN F. Burns, 
r, 


uk pst INE Se xo) RTLAND CEMENT | 


lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ne: test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
feven days. Fineness, 2,51 
meshes to sauare inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. r isidue. 
. Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 
# Works. 
4 Specially adapted for Con. 
5 crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


6 r 

ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMERT 
Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 


i in the market. Specially 
adapted for stevia enecaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipss, internal stucco, concrete foundations, Cs 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHNBOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN OEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE LIAS LIMA, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian.Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c, Ballway and and wi water c CommurmicnWons 


PILKINGTON & 66. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers, 
6 N KING WILLIAM 
FELT ROOFING. 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. Op 


White Silica Paving. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS SONS, Lim? 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and |\7// 


Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents. for the “FROSTERLEY” 
always on hand; 


JOHN DALE, 


LG CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Hatis, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Pita 
Ranges, 

Bainwater Goods, Sask Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ABD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IROAMORGERT. 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought: -Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of ali kinds. 


AND 
ESTIMATES 
OH APPLICATION, 


SA EN sich Dees 
London Sample 
Room :— 


49 Farringdon St., EC. 


SCOTLAND 


Ge Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 


a ¥raderiek Street, Edinburgh, 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANI 


LIM ITT MD. 


Telephonties | 
862. 


Telegrams t— = 
“CIMMER, LONDOE.” tooo 


EORMIOF LOGE 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALT 


For Carriages ie Footways, Fries Roofs 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 
Every information to be obtained at the Compan) 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 5.0. 
oe 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (meat 


Buttermere Lake). 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 

Highest Award: GoldMedal, 

International Exhibition, § 

7 DEEP OLIVE nee 

DARK GREEN. 

FOB PRIOHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THH SHORETABY, | 

BUTTERM ERE GREEN SLATE 60 


“Model esting News 
KESWICK. “CUMBERLAND. 


castle Exhibition 1887. 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


ae ELECTRIC LIGH 


WOOD- BLOCK PAVING 


Mr. WuiITE’s System) 


i = vor eeuecneen Schools, 


ffices, 


ee application to — 
THOS. GREGORY & CO: 


_ Woop. PaviNG AnD STEAM 


MARBLES, 
4 


jJorneRY Works,° 
Clapham Junction, §.W. 


Yj Paes and fuli ie 


Over 20 HM" 
Experience. 


GOLD MEDAL 
LONDON, 1882, 


SILVER MEDAi 
PARIS, 1881. | 


_Esrmanes Fa 


me JOEL & 4 
4 Wilson St, sath Square, London, E: 


4 
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a : 


ECCLES 7IELD. 


For Works of Sewage Disposal, for the Village of Ecclesfield, | For Additions to Stobhill Public Schools, Gorebridge. 
near Sheffield, for the Wortley Union Rural Sanitary | 
Authority. Mr. D. BALFourR, Engineer, 3 St. Nicholas | 


Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
J. Hill, Sheffield : 

C. Green, Rotherham : 
Townsend, Watson & Gates 
G. Bell, London 5 ; 
J. E. Naden, Sheffield 

J. Jamieson, Birmingham . 
J. Carrick, Durham . 

G, Hall, Sheffield 


FISHPONDS. 


For Building Wesleyan Chapel and School at Fishponds, 
Mr. WM. PAUL, Architect, 59 Wells Road, 


Gloucester. 
Bristol. 
H. A. Forse 4 
-R. Wilkins & Son 
D.C. Jones & Co. 
Smith & Turner 
J. E. Davies 
“T. Free & Sons 
_H, Rossiter 
C. A. Hayes 
G. Downs. 
J. Browning 
E..Clark ; : ; ; , 
A. J. BEAVEN, Bedminster (accepted ) 


. 


; GREAT YARMOUTH. 
For the Erection of Two Houses, Wellesley Road, Great 
Yarmouth.- Mr. CHas. G. BAKER,’ Architect, Great Yar- 
mouth. 


’ Barnard, Great Yarmouth 

~Eastoe, Great Yarmouth . 
Beech, Great Yarmouth 

©“ Bond, Great Yarmouth 
Bray, Great Yarmouth . 

" Beckett, Great Yarmouth . : : 
GRIMBLE, Great Yarmouth (accepted ) 
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£3435 
nU2:7G2 
2,276 
2,199 
2,129 
1,980 
1,826 
1,739 


3,796 
3,445 
35438 
3,397 
3,240 


279799 
Dd) 


3,100 
3,067 
+, 2,950 
* 2,942 
*, «2,907 
2,899 


-& 


1,356 
1,310 
1,267 
1,249 
1,188 
1,133 
NPB 


-£ 


SUPFLEMENT : 
GOREBRIDGE. 
Mr. 
ROBERT. SMITH, Architect, Newbryes Library, Gore- 
bridge. 
Accepted Tenders. 
0 Oo T. & M. Bennet, mason : ‘ . « £:1,223'2 On80 
Ono W. Lumsden, joiner . : ; ; 569 0 Oo 
o o| J. Clapperton & Sons, slater - : 144 00 
o o| Allen & Kerr, plasterer . : 124,10 oO 
0 Oo J. Braid, plumber . 4 11g 10 oO 
60 C, Cochrane, painter ; : : 80 0 oO 
O%,.9 HOREHAM ROAD. 
© © For Alterations and Additions to Horeham Hurst, Horeham 
Road, Sussex, for Mr. Richard Stapley. Mr. H. PERCY 


MONCKTON, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 32 Walbrook, E.C. 
D. ASHDOWN, Horeham Road (accepted) . L3TO" O00 


JARROW. 
For Street Improvement Works, Jarrow. 


Mr. J. PETREE, 
Borough Enyineer. 


2 3 Callaghan 3 . £373.21 It 
o o|. MAUGHAN (accepted) . Fi BP GREE ih 
oe 6 Surveyor’s estimate : : ; eee GOe 12-5 8 
Sion Works of Repair. 

o -o|. Callaghan : A ; ; ; :. Ot ©; 0 
o o| Maughan wy x . - Bie ius), Fe: 
o o|  ourveyor’s estimate . : eh OO, ead 
Oo 0 | KEIGHLEY. 

© © | For Works of Ventilation at Board School for Infants, Holy 
Lely te croft, Keighley. 

ee Ae Boyle & Co. . ; ‘ .*£50 17-10 


KEARSNEY. 

For Alterations and Additions to House, Kearsney, Kent, for 
Rev. J..W. Ewing. Mr. H. PERCY MONCKTON,F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect, 32 Walbrook, E.C. 


T. J. CHAMBERLAIN, Dover (accepted ) 7 &L30° OO 


. 


o.oo] LEEK. 

o o| For Building Two Dwellings, Shops, &c, Mr. LARNE 
o oO SUGDEN, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Leek. Quantities by 
OmO Architect. 

0 0 THOMAS GRACE (Contracts 1 and 2) * ST QA On. O 
o o| IsAac HEATH (Contract 3) (accepted ) 182 10 6 
(ome) * Accepted with modifications, 


"he “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 


1F— JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT TH 


{21 PRIZE MEDALS. 

| The 

' Most Durable, 

' Economical, Simple, 
fid Efficient Range in the 


X 


“HE WILSON ENGINEE 


: 


Market. é 


E UNIVERS 


AL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


= PRIGE LIST POST FREE. 
They are Portable, cannot 
get out of order, will Cure 
Smoky Chimneys, and have 
larger Ovens and Boilers 


AAT AMT 
I! 


ORT 


AOAALAPUENATY POO 


a! j 
AE, 
y p= 


NTC: 
um LAMM 


HMM 
nt 


than any others. 


i 


S 


F 


G0., LIM., 2 


PERFECTION 


Why our Steel Clad Copper Bath is the Best. 


97" HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


IN BATHS. 


it will last a lifetime. | No cracking of enamel. | No repainting. 
It is quite open and accessible; no accumulation of impurities possible. 

It does not chill the Water as Iron and Porcelain Baths do, 

The Patent Tinning on the Copper resembles Electro-plate, 

It will lend itself to any Style of Decoration. 

It is for Quality, Durability and Appearance the Cheapest Bath in the 


Market. 


UITABLE ALIKE FOR A MANSION OR A COTTAGE. 


Prices on Application. 


STREET, HIGH STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 
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LONDON. LONDON—continued, 
For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Business Premises at For the Formation of proposed New Road and Sewer, &c., at 


Blenheim Grove, Rye Lane, Peckham, for Mr. Robinson. 
Mr. ROBERT WILLEY, Architect. Quantities not supplied. 


Rowe : : : : : 1 £4,225 200 
Nightingale : I, 180; 301 .O 
Holliday & Greenwood 1177 oO oO 
Howell J. Williams . Mey. he} 1) 
Burman & Sons 1.1400) 0 
Tyerman . 13127470) 10 
T. Rider Hunt . HO5On100,0 
Parker 1OL5 Om 
j. 0: Richardson 889 0 O 


For Alterations and Additions to 4 Upper Thames Street, for 
Messrs. Steven Bros. & Co. r. H. PERCY MONCKTON, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 32 Walbrook, E.C, 


Harris & Wardrop eT ASO4 MOO 
E. A. Roome 15345107) © 
Turtle & Appleton 1,280 0 O 
D. Charteris 994 2 O 


For Painting, Cleaning, Distempering and Sundry Repairs to 
the Chelsea Infirmary, Cale Street, Chelsea, S.W., for the 
Guardians of Chelsea. Messrs. A. & C, HARSTON, Archi- 

tects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Jones . hes oN (6) 
Lilly & Lilly. 620 0 O 
Mason. BOS O)anO 
Foxley 560 0 Oo 
Jenner 543. 0 0 
McCarthy . 20 gO mo 
M. & E. Mills 497 0 O 
Barber & Oliver . 5 Aol OmeO 
G. WADE, Chelsea (accepted) 419 10 O 
Riley, C Caledonian Road, N. 409 12 oO 


For Reconstruction of Four Swing Bridges and Approaches at 
the Isle of Dogs, for the County « Council. 


Teeside Iron Co., Limited £63,356 0 7 

Sir W. Arrol & Cor Limited . 62,756 I0 oO 

A. Thorne 60,103 0 O 

Thames Ironworks and Shipbuilding Co. HSO2Gy wl eeT 
For Works of Painting, Letts’ Wharf, Lambeth. 

Johnson & Co. A . £149 0 O 


TI-CO 


Clapham, for Mr. T. G. Foster, Messrs. LAWSON & 

DONKIN, Surveyors, Bournemouth. 
W. J. Botterill, Cannon Street, E.C. -41,279 0 oO 
oH. Kingerlee, Oxford . 3 . 15250 2040 
Wm. Wadey & Co., Stoke Newington 5 «  5j085" (Onna 
C. Stickland, Bournemouth : - | 1989F1BE56 
E. King, Wandsworth 950 0 0 
J. W. Ford & Co., Herne Hill, ‘GER 920 0 Oo 
J. L. Cattell, Harringay, N : 840 0 0 
W. H. Wheeler, Southwark Bridge, Se E. 7940 0 
J. Hare, Wandsworth, S.W._. 725 | 0.8 
E. Parry, Walham Green, S.W. 690 0 oO 
T. Turner, Bury St. Edmunds 668 Io 3 

Amended Estimates. 

J. Hare, Wandsworth, S.W. . 625: (0 46 
T. Turner, Bury St. Edmunds . i : 582 0 Oo 
E. Parry, Walham Green, S.W. 5 ; : 560 0 oO 


For Building Junior Mixed School on the “ Vicon ” Site, 
Becklow Road, Starch Green, to provide accommodation 
for 400 Children. Mr. T. Ns BAILEY, Architect. 

Extra if Brick- 
work in Cement. 


Foster & Dicksee 


- £6,873 0 0 £50) s0ume 
J. Allen & Sons. 6,445 0 O 73, 0.0 
D. Charteris 6,083 0 O 103 0 0 
J. Willmott & Sons 5,897 90 oO 88 I0 0 
Stimpson & Co. 55935. 1010 115 (ome 
Treasure & Son. 535858 0 0 85 0 0 


For Enlarging (by 600 places) and Improving Board School, 
Midway Place, Rotherhithe. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect, 


Extra if Brick- 
work in Cement. 


Holloway Bro . : £14,230 oo. - £260) ome 
Holliday & Greenwood 14,078 0 oO 214 0 @ 
J. Grover & Son 14,059 0 O 214 0 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons 13,4410, Ol0 214. 0ma 
W. Downs ; “ 13,146 0 O 212. Omne 
J. & M. Patrick 13,132), 0,0 237. Ome 
Hart Bros. : 4 12,820 0 O 207 0 0 
Treasure & Son : “ 12711 cOeLO 216.0 0 
G. Cox : é 12.5370 10 mnO 214 oje 


? Gam, 


IS EXTENSIVELY USED FOR ALL KINDS OF 


<> OW "EK - 1D 


OF Wao. 


IT IS THE MOST DURABLE AND EFFECTIVE PAINT EXTANT. 


NON-POISONOUS LIQUID PAINT. 


PRICES, PATTERNS, AND TESTIMONIALS POST FREE. 


Grove Works, Lombard Road, Battersea, London, S.W 


AND BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 


W. DUFFY'S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE 


BLOCK FLOORING. 


ACME 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britail 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING ceri mn Teree ye Ld., 


Chief Office and Works:—Vauxhall Walk and Glasshouse Street, London, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 
For Providing and Fixing Heating Apparatus on the Low-pres- | For Rebuilding W.C.’s at Board School, Beethoven Street, 
sure Hot-water system (with the necessary boiler) for Board Queen’s Park. ~ 
Schools and Enlargements of Schools now in course of erec- H. C. Clifton : : : : : : 4 330 0 O 
tion. The following are the amounts of the Tenders re- Humpherson & Co, . ; - : : 328 Oo O 
ceived :— G. Lyford . : : : : : : +) 290840) 9 
Hugon Road, Chelsea. Peattie & Axtell . : : , : ; 235, NOeO 
R.H.&J. Pearson . ; . £375 le S: Polden *.. + *: : : : 231. Ol. O 
The Wilson Engineering Co. Limited : 342 oO O| For Alterations in the Infants’ Department of the Poole’s Park 
W.G. Cannon . . : - . 26410 0 School, Upper Holloway. 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray &Co. . : : sus 202u100 O E. Lawrance & Sons . : , ; - £525 oO 
Maguire & Son . - : - = |255).0) 0 E. Houghton & Sons . : : : : 416 0 O 
ieGCrane” . : : . : . ; = 2550 f5e EO J. Grover & Sons ; : : . - 2 399n CaO 
Clarke & Sons. : : : : : > |.245.OnNG McCormick & Sons . ; : - : A ebhie ew 
C. P. Kinnell & Co. . s * : . 1 2305 ORO Kirby & Chase’ . : 329 0 O 
For Alterations to Board Sthebl Bellev ille Road, Ten Wands- 
Ackmar Road, Chelsea. j st ee Z 
he - . Garrett on. : : : - ° 407.0) 0 
Fraser & Fraser . ; ; é - : - *298 -0 O Lathey Bros. : : ; ; i MeaiG! Orcas 
J. & F. May - : : . : : 12040 OC W.H d 8 
Z.D. Berry & Sons . ‘ : - C 2255 OMO W. Hewat. ; j ; i ‘ F EEC Pay 
G. Davis. : - : ‘ : : 7 1270) OO Aide Ne : ; : i ; : ED ds Se 
‘Clarke & Sons . : : : : : 76254 OnTO Holloway Brose: ; ; ¥ Bans Lat 
Purcell & Nobbs . : A : : 2 . 237 0 o| For Enlargement of Board School, East Lane, Bermondsey 
W.G.Cannon , 3 - : ; - 4 214 OmO Wall (by 400 Places), and Provision of Laundry Centre. 
Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect, 
Battersea Park Road. Extra if Brick- 
work in Cement. 
’ R. Dawson & Co., Limited . - x . - 586 0 0 Hart Bros.. : ‘ ; £8 728 0 Oo £164 0 O 
. & F. May : 3 : ‘ ‘ t4s4 OO J. Marsland A . : 7,910 0 0 140 0 O 
Clarke & Sons. : : 3 : - 1 454 O80 T. Boyce, ° - . : 7,097 Om O 150 0 O 
W.G.Cannon . ] : whe. : -. 448 10 oO Ga Heh nice Simm. : 27,845). 00 ¥751, 0850 
Bereuire G. SObshse uy) os) ys Bes) | w 426' 0 |. Shillitoe & Sons . a, yy 72805 0. 0\- 135.009 
ta, C. &-J:'S. Ellis iy attra MOP 2, sk 420, GO W. Downs. a + 25750 9.9 150 0 O 
Holliday & Greenwood . : 7,692 °o Oo I50 0 0 
Haselrigge Road, West Lambeth. t so & Sons : . Dy 6) ay oe) IL5q Oro 
yerman + 7.510RLOs O I50),0))0 
ig PeKinnell & Co. > ms a ; ; ; i % 3 For Enlarging Board BeHool Hindle Street, Shacklewell (by 
we Davis ©’, i ; : j ; ; Pes Be 389 Places). Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. er 
Russell & Co. en Roepe, 49439. 0) 0 wri Caen 
Perkins & Sons, Limited - : e : - 426 0 0 E. Lawrance & Sons. : LO;Ll3 0. ON L129 OO 
Purcell & Nobbs . z : : : - 3940010 J. Grover & Son Gene 7:50 Lt Ow O 123,800 
Wenham & Waters. ; : : : 5 Eki) Ge) Me) C. Cox ; ; : G2 7 Om O 12710 0 
Comyn Ching & Co. . : = : ‘ es 508 150 Stimpson & Con, ; , 17.052) OrLO 163) OF FO 
TELEGRAMS— LONDON was 


ROT, coNzom Head Offices; TES AAHTEEE. = ow,, westeourne Park, w. 


E: & S.W.R., Nine Exms, S.W. 


IncoRPORATING PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, ae me BATH STONE CO.,L 
oss P - R.J. MARSH & CO., Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd ag 
fy s SS 
QUARRIES. iss QUARRIES, 
s 
) MONE’S PARK. & & © og» ., | BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. SS ¥ fs zg COME ED OWE, 
fees STOKE GROUND. 
CORNGRIT. ref = © > y WESTWOOD GROUND. | 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. hy on Av, WINSLEY GROUND. | paeletatae 
“BADE MARK fe a) a GRADE MARS. 


‘me 


i U AT E for Hardening and Preserving Building Stones and Marbles. Apply to the BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH 


FIRST-CLASS JOINBRY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Ne Gin) © bg SEGA RI YWVO0O:Ds; 
For Bank and Office Fittings, Church Seats, Screens, Pulpits, &c. 


Hso Artistic and Decorative Soinery 


HOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, BITC. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION (including Polishing, if desired). 
Telephone No. £,650. Telegrams:—“‘ Nightingale, London.’ 


3. E. NIGHTINGALE, Builder & Contractor, 


ALBERT WORKS, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. MINSTER-IN-SHEPPEY. 

For Rebuilding Water Closets in_ connection. with Board | For Extension and Alteration of Board Schools, Marine Town 
School, Hargrave Park Road, Upper Holloway, and ser and Blue Town, Minster-in-Sheppey. Mr. W. Watiacr 
constructing Drainage of School. COPLAND, Architect. 

Kirby & Chase . : , . ° ’ -£ 695 0 Oo Laurance Seager, Sittingbourne . r : -£914 0 o 
G. Cox”. . : . SE aS 1,495 0 O G. Pavey, Sheerness . : : : «| Aig 67 kao mes 
F. Britton . : : i : - : ot, ACOgmOmnO 

H. Knight & Son. : ‘ . 2 +» 1,397 9 0 

E, Lawrance & Sons. i : : < “uk. 3 90) NO ucO | NEWPORT. 

E, Houghton & Son . , ean, * + 1277 © ©) For Building Premises, Shops, Arcade, Hotel and Stables, 

For the Provision of a Manual Training Centre in.connection High Street, Newport, Mon. Messrs, HABERSHON & 
with the Wornington Road School, Chelsea. FAWCKNER, ’ Architects, Newport. 

J. Grover & Son . P ; : : : £360 oye) D.C. Jones & Co., Gloucester 7 ; . £1120 One 
S. Sealey . : . ; 3 Z : ZEB NO: O W.A. Linton, Newport . : 5 F ox; 10,605 Ono 
El MeClutOh wae 7, Mae ey oe rE De $y 917 4OMO W.- Brice, Newport “0s a5. . : - 10,214 0 0 
Cowley & Drake. : ; : 3 f .. 285 o o| G. Williams, Newport . - 10,048 “Oo 
S. Polden . re ; e : ; ‘ . 282 0 0/| Stephens, Bastow & Co., Limited, Bristol - ; 9,899, toma 
FT. Chinchen: fo 8 a Weer 66 7.4). Linton N ew pores - «+ 9,804 0 © 

Pen eOor Blackburn, Newport = ‘ 4 ° 34 29577 7a Oe 

For Supplying and Fixing complete Satinwood and Mahogany | 2 3 
Panelling and Fittings, for the Avondale Café, Liverpool. OSWESTRY. 

S. J. WARING & SONS (accepted) . + _ «£2,975 © © For Oak Panelling and Flooring for Broom Hall, Oswestry. 
MAIDSTONE. Mr. T. CLARKE, Architect. 

For Erection of New Buildings and Restoration after Fire at S.J. WARING & SONS (accepted). 5 » £12210 0 
the Medway Paper Mills Company’s, Limited, Premises. 
padi ye ERC? MONCKTON, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 32 Wal- | PARKESTON. 

aa. Biidiines: Fer the Erection. of New Girls’ School and Addition to Boys’ 
A.N. Pryer & Co. . ; Pans ; £2,241 0 0| School, New Closets, Playgrounds, Boundary Walls, &c., 
Ri Aveta. ; ‘ E , j £1G3 ee Parkeston, Essex, for the Ramsey School Board. Mr, 
G. E. Wats & Sons (accepted) . 5 . 2147 0 0| J..W. SEAR, F.S.1, Architect, Cups Chambers, High | 
pore wees Street, Colchester. Quantities by Architect. 
A&JOMam& Coole. at wt 266t0 0 | 7 Be Js Lincell, Newmarkete 00 
C E. West, Chelmsford : . : : «35430: One 
roggon & Co.. ; ; : : : “ 247 2LO wiO)|| : é . ’ 
F. Braby & Co. z ; 2470 O| eps ee Combrigee ; 5 F 5 > 3395 /Omo 
2 o & swich . : A : ; 
THE GOSPEL OAK IRON. Co. ‘(accepted ) : 220° 37 16 | We ooo hanbees Colchestereur ; é } aie i ‘ 
MARAZION. | G. Dobson, Colchester . : : : » 3,194) (Onman 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Marazion, Cornwall. H. Everett & Son, Colchester « ‘ “ + 1 Sel SQ: 1 Oumres 
W. H. Stephens, Penzance . : 5 . £2,057 0 o| © F, Dupont; Colchester =. : ; A » 3,130 0 6 
T. R. Glassa, Carbis Bay, Lelant . : Silk; 7 ACO. 'O Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge . : : 3,097 \Omne 
W. Winn & Son, Helston ; : 3 <a KOSOLMOM 0 R. Beaumont, Lexden, Colchester . . » < 3,003 "Onna 
Miners & Hunkin, Marazion . : 5 vt 1,620.07 10 E. Saunders, Dovercourt, Harwich . «2,005 Cama 
G. MINERS, Marazion (accepted) . : . 1,633 0.0] Smith, Beaumont & Dawson, Harwich . . 2880 16mg 


Glecine Lighting and Power 


ED. 0. ps Seouspo, M.lnstO-8, CAPITAL, £20,000. on. som] 


The Weymersch Battery Company, Limited, beg to announce that their Battery qu 
be seen in operation on Friday in each week, 
Driving Ventilating Fan, Water Pumps, Electric Lamps, and also Charging Accumulators 


Works :-COLWELL ROAD, EAST DULWICH, S.E: 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :-— 


2 VICTORIA BABOLNG) 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W. 
tr WiOR ZENG, 


American BWercehanfk, 


199 UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON. 


Architects should specify for the new Triple- Pipe 
“UNION,” “ROYAL UNION,” and “ CHAMPION 
UNION” patterns DIRECT RADIATORS, giving 
more easy, uniform and positive circulation of Water 
or Steam; also Walworth's Patent Wrought Tube 
Steam Radiators. 


The Largest Stock of American Steam and Water 
Fittings, Valves, Tools, &c. &e. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eee SS ———S———oawoaw(_a—q— 
PONTYPRIDD. Ove: a ae ater htt : oe 
Tee < ; ‘ or Laying 1,200 Yards of 2-inc Jater Mains an onstruct- 
Mi Poaeida” POU PH re. Mian Tein Oa, ERANE: ing Service Tank, &c., for Water-supply, Kingsand, Maker, 
W. Williams, Pontypridd . a SOMERS ES rae for the St. Germans Union Rural Sanitary Authority. 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . : k : 2423 Bice | C. WHITE, Cawsand, Devonport (accefied ) . £240 10 
M. Julian, Pontypridd : : ; : 273320220 | , WEST BROMWICH. 
A. Richards, Pontypridd . . , 2,326 0 O For Construction of Stone Breaking Shed at the Workhouse, 
E. C. Newby & Co., Cardiff ; 5 2,284 0 O| for the West Bromwich Board of Guardians. : 
E. Williams, Pontypridd : 3 - 52,02 5 OM John Mallin, , : ’ : . . -£199 0 a 
WEST DERBY. 
a SHEERNESS. ; For Fittings and Furniture for Mill Road Hospital, West 
For pecs Awentyetye Small yer ene Road, Sheer- Derby. Mr. C: H. eet Architect. 
ness. Tea WV oy ls , Architect, Sheerness. TAR OO? 
MMP wievadtacy: eat .f366r deat WHRING) Si. SOm (crcedted .£2,003 0 oO 
Mueiiopson, Colchester), . 1s. « . + 3:839:,,0) 0 WEST LAVINGTON. 
H. Carter, Grays. ; Z f i 87 385% Gra For Building the Dauntsey Agricultural School, West Laving- 
L. Seager, Sittingbourne . . 3,720 0 0| ton, W ilts. Mr. CHAS. “E. PONTING, F. S.A., Architect, 
A. OSBORNE & Co., Orpington. (accepte: d) » 3,003) sOmLOM Marlborough. 
Dove Bros., Islington . : . . - 49,275 9.90 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. Potter, Horsham. : - : . a1 20 One OF 
For Foundations and Brick and Stone Work in connection with Estcourt & Son, Gloucester. : . - 9,087 0 oO 
Widening Trent Bridge, Stoke-on-Trent. Mr. W. BOWEN, Hatherley & Carr, Bristol . ; : - 8,997 9 © 
Borough Surveyor. Green, Blandford Dh ° . : . . 8,960 Oo 8 
F. Barke, Stoke-on-Trent . .£658 Oo O| W. Cowlin & Son, Bristol . : : : 8,783 Oo 
G. W. HANCOCK, Stoke-on- -Trent (accepted yt 5072 Oma: | Jones & Co., Gloucester . . : . . 8684 0 0 
| Stephens & Bastow, Bristol. : ; - 8499 0 0 
SWINDON. Wilkins & Sons, Bristol . : ‘ i 28,453" 0- 0 
‘ : 1 : : Holloway & Sons, Battersea . A 8,250 0 oO 
or Erection of Mortuary, at Swindon Victoria Hospital. Mr. y 3 : or ak 
G W. H. ReaD, MSA, Architect, Swindon, P HOSKINGS, Hungerford (accepted ) : . A 7,098 Oo O 
T. & J. GEORGE, Swindon (accepted ). * WEST STANLEY. 
For Erection of Office at the North Wilts Brewery, Swindon, | For Building Stables and Harness Room, for the West Stanley 
Mr. W. H. READ, M.S.A., Architect, Swindon. Co-operative Society. 
_G. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted). Bewley, Dunston. 0 . : . £580,. 0-0 
For Alterations at the County of Gloucester Bank, New | ee ee Mordue, Stanley j ‘ ‘ ‘ 489 rf . 
Swindon. Mr. W. H. READ, M.S.A., Architect, Swindon. | M Monee Duonenar ene a Dig Sl 5. ACE 
T. BARRETT, Swindon (accepted ). | pte in hes (accep CB) oun spe (307) Ge 
| WOOLWICH. 
TRURO. | For Works, Sarah Place, Mary Place and Elgin Terrace, 
For Additions to St. Mary’s Wesleyan Day School, Truro, | Woolwich, for the Woolwich Local Board. Mr. H. O. 
Mr. SILVANUS TREVAIL, Architect, Truro. THomMaAS, Surveyor, Town Hall, Woolwich. 
Accepted Tenders. J. Brightmore, North Woolwich . : : . £176 10 0 
Matthew & Clemens, Truro, masonry. . | J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . ' Aeemiited. Oy fe 
T. Battershill, Truro, carpentry. WoopHAM, Fry & FRy, East Greenwich and 
Total, £622. | Lewisham (accepted ) : : : - 2° fo7 Ido 
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MAW & CO., LIMITED, will forward on application Pattern Books or Special Designs, with Estimates 
for all kinds cf Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Show-rooms of 


their appointed London Agents, Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eee a 
WIMBLEDON. THE Birmingham Post says :—A return has been furnished 


For Erecting Two Attached: Houses in Berkeley Place, for | the Water Department of the rainfall at the Welsh watershed 
Mr. Richmond Ritchie. Mr. JAMES RANSOME, A.R.I.B.A., | which has been acquired by the city authorities, and compared 
Architect, 11 Argyll Place, W. Quantities by Mr. HENRY | with the rainfall in Birmingham. The amount of rain recorded 
RILEY, 8. Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. at the watershed for the six months ended June last was 

Estimate No. i (exclusive of Drainage and Sanitary Work), | 2180 inches, whereas the fall recorded by Mr. Cresswell in 


5 Birmingham during the same period was only 8-315 inches, 
Rae ce . : k ‘ ; : ee be 4 In the months of May and June the rainfall at the watershed 
Oldridzare Gone ‘ : ; : ; ; 2.998 o o| Was 7°54 inches, as compared with 3°165 inches in Birmingham 
Hollow Brae ; ; : : ; ‘ 2,942 o co | during the same two months, 
Holliday & Greenwoo : : : . - 2,940 0 0 A FIRE occurred at the Manchester Reference Library early 
J. H. Jarvis ; : : 5 : - - 2,873 © ©| this week. Steps are being taken to light the building by- 
A, Wallis . : : : - 2,813 © ©] electricity, and workmen were engaged laying wires around 


Estimate No. 2. the dome, when, it has been supposed, a candle ignited some 
For above Houses, including Drainage and Sanitary Work, by | wood, and the reading-room became filled with smoke. Assist- 
Mr. ROGERS FIELD, C.E., 7 Victoria Street, S.W. Quan- | ance was rendered by the fire-brigade, and the flames were. 


tities by Mr. HENRY RILEY. extinguished, but about 10,000 books were damaged by fire and: 
A. Wallis . 5 : A . 5 ; . £3,176 oO o| water. 
J. H. JARVIS (accepted) . ; : . . 13,088 0 .o 


IT is stated that the Duke of Devonshire has decided that 
Chatsworth Hall shall be lighted by electricity, and has accepted: 
the scheme proposed by Mr. Bernard Drake, of Drake & 
VARIETIES. Gorham, Westminster, whose proposal is to obtain the whole of 
the necessary horse-power from a large pipe already laid for 
A HANDSOME monument to the memory of the late Mr. | the supply of the well-known Emperor fountain. He estimates 
W. H, Warner, of Kepwick Park, Northallerton, has just been | that from this source he can obtain up to 150 horse-power, 
erected in a conspicuous position on a mound just outside the | which will amply suffice for all requirements. The turbine 
boundary of the residence. It consists of a broken column and | house is being built outside the gardens, and to avoid an eye- 
plinth of Sicilian marble resting upon three steps of local stone, | sore it will be sunk entirely out of sight. The number of lights 
the total height being 20 feet. On two sides of the plinth are | to be fixed at present is about 700, which will be ready for 
carved in high relief the crest and coat-of-arms of the deceased | use in September. The installation will be very interesting, as 
gentleman, and on the others elaborate inscriptions in lead | being the largest utilisation of natural forces which has beer 
lettering. On account of the difficulties of the site the monu- | attempted at any country house up to the present. 
ment has been some months in process of erection, but the 
work has been carried to a successful conclusion by Messrs. 
Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London, to whom the com- 
mission was entrusted. 


AN inquiry has been held at the Local Board offices, Rams- 
bottom, in regard to an application for sanction to borrow 
30,000/, for the purposes of sewage within the Board’s district. 


THE Asylums Committee of the London County Council 
have prepared a report recommending the purchase of a 
portion—14o0 acres—of the estate known as Baldwyn’s Park, 
about one mile distant from Bexley Station, on the South- 

THE clerk of the Gorton Local Board has received from the | Eastern Railway. The price would be 1752. per acre, and for 
Local Government Board a letter sanctioning the borrowing of | that price the vendors had agreed to provide a public sewer of 
money for the purpose of the Gorton sewage scheme, which will | adequate size at the boundary of the property ; also sufficient 
involve an outlay of 39,000/. water and gas mains to the boundary. They were of opinion 


THE Chapel-en-le-Frith Rural Sanitary Authority have in- 
structed Mr, W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, to report on 
two schemes of sewerage now under their consideration. 


THE WARMING & VENTILATION 


rial Institute 

HAS BEEN CARRIED OUT BY 
CLEMENTS, JEAKES & CO. Engineers, 
ol GREAT-RUSSELLSSTREET. BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. | 
De Rees W. GARSTIN & SONS, | sone 


Slabs, Curbs, and Architeciural, General BWasons and Sculpfors, | torBevarion Granites 


Coloured Marbles, MARBLE AND GRANITE MERCHANTS, Manufacturers of 
: STEAM SAW AIND POLISHING MILLS iption of 
Pooteh, Norwegian, (PROPRIETORS OF THE MONUMENTAL COMPANY), : Overy eee 


Bwedish and Saxony Kk a= NW S Ne md rae kR H a= INie IN VWVee | Dressed Work, 


Granites. And at MASSA, CARRARA, ITALY. | at, Foreign Prices. 
For Quotations apply A. GARSTIN, Manager. 


Nearly Ready. 


VOLUME XLIX. OF TEE. ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Ciotn, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 64 —Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Nal 
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that an asylum to provide accommodation for 1,000 or more 
patients, as might be determined, could be erected on the land: 


THE Scotsman says:—Messrs. Colin Dunlop & Son, 
Quarter, Hamilton, have just opened a new mine. The 
mineral wealth of Simsonland has hitherto lain undeveloped, 
except as regards the Ell or upper seam. By arrangements 
with the Duke of Hamilton the firm, a year ago, commenced 
sinking operations, and piercing through the Ell seam 
(presently worked from No. 7 pit of the company), the 
Pyotshaw and Main, respectively 3 feet and 4} feet in depth, 
which at present it is not intended to win, they have reached 
the splint coal, a fine seam, 5 feet 8 inches in height, at a depth 
of 106 fathoms. The field extends to 360 acres. It will enable 
the firm to add 1,000 tons to their present daily output of 1,200 
tons. 


THE Manchester Guardian says :—The engines, boilers and 
dynamos at the electric-lighting station have been running for 
the past few days, and have been tested with satisfactory 
results. Arrangements are being made for the formal opening 
of the works on an early date. Some fifty shops, warehouses, 
&c., in and about Market Street have been coupled to the 

_ electric mains, and inquiries and applications with regard to 
the terms of supply are being received daily. 


AT the meeting of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court the 
School Board of Glasgow received warrants to erect a school 
and other offices in Green Street and Thomson Lane, and to 
erect a school in Dalmarnock Street, Parkhead. 


THE Evesham Rural Sanitary Authority intend to apply to 
the Local Government Board for permission to borrow 13,000/, 
for water supply purposes. 


AN inquiry has been held at Failsworth, on behalf of the | 
Local Government Board, with reference to the application of | 
the Local Board of Health for power to borrow 27,000/. for the | 


construction of sewers and works for sewage disposal. 


THE Audenshaw Local Board have been proceeded against | 
in the Ashton-under-Lyne Police Court by the Mersey and | 


Irwell Joint Committee, for alleged pollution of the Irwell. For 
the Audenshaw authorities it was contended that the action 
ought to have been taken against the Manchester authorities, 
and the case was adjourned till October 11 to allow of a 
conference with the Manchester city authorities with a view 
to the treatment of the Audenshaw sewage carried through the 
City Corporation culverts into the Gore Brook. 
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All kinds of Rim and Mortice Locks, 

Door Furniture, Sash and Casement 

Fittings, Swing-door Hinges, 
&e., kept in Stock. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


AND OTHER 


PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Notice. 


Buyers should 


offered by 
other Firms 
do not infringe 
Hill’s 
Patent Rights. 


1004 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HEWELL GRANGE, BROMSGROVE: STATE DINING-ROOM. 
(MESSRS. BODLEY & GARNER, ARCHITECTS] 


COTTAGES AT PORT SUNLIGHT, 


NUREMBERG. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


MR. TICKLE, chairman of the Law and City Courts Committee 
of the Corporation, laid the foundation-stone of the extension 
of the City of London Court on Monday, the 17th inst. The 
building will cost 24,000/. 

IT is again announced that the site of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre at the corner of the Haymarket and Pall Mall has 
been purchased for the erection of an American hotel. 

THE Brighton Town Council propose to erect a swimiming- 
bath in the Barrack Yard at a cost of 6,750/., which will be 
135 feet 6 inches in length by 32 feet wide, with a water surface 
ot 120 feet by 35 feet, and a depth ranging trom 3$ feet to 
7 feet. 

IT is proposed to build a hospital for infectious diseases at 
Bromsgrove, and a committee has been appointed to visit 
various hospitals and report on the nature of the buildings 
required, cost, &c. 

AT the meeting of the West Riding County Council, it was 
decided to take steps for obtaining tenders for the erection of 
the proposed county offices, the plans for which, prepared by 
Messrs. Gibson & Russell, architects, were approved. 


THE Leeds School Board have accepted tenders ata cost of 
13,5964. for building a new Board School in Darley Street, and 
also tenders amounting to 799/. for the enlargement of the 
Roundhay Road school, and a tender for 172/. 18s. for providing 
a manual instruction workshop at the Cross-Stamford Street 
school. 


THE Leith Dock Commissioners have accepted the tender 
of Messrs. Kinnear, Moodie & Co., at 5,720/., for the construc- 
| tion of a shed on the site of the one lately destroyed by fire on 
| the north side of Victoria Dock. 


FITTINGS. 


Hill’s Patent Gearing for Fanlights, 3 
Skylights, &e., made to suit lights hung 
every way, and worked with cord or’ 

rod on right or left side. 
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TALLEST BUILDING IN THE WORLD. 


ACCORDING to the Buffalo Evening News the tallest office 
building in the world, and one of the tallest buildings for any 
purpose, is now in course of erection in Lower Broadway, in 
New York city, for the Manhattan Life Insurance Company. 


It will extend through from Broadway to New Street, and will | 


be sixteen storeys high on the Broadway front and seventeen 
storeys on New Street. From the Broadway sidewalk to the 
main roof line will be 242 feet, and the roof on the New Street 
end will be 253 feet above the sidewalk. On the Broadway 
front the domed tower will be 347} feet high to the base of the 


flagstaff, or 61 feet higher than the spire of Trinity Church, | 


which is 286 feet tall. ; : 
Its relation to other tall structures can be estimated when it 


is remembered that the Washington Monument is 555 feet | 
high; St. Peter’s, Rome, 537 feet; the Milan Cathedral, | 
438 feet ; cathedral at Florence, 384 feet; St. Paul’s, Londen, | 
366 feet ; and St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York,/325 feet.: It | 


will thtis be seen that the new building will rank high among 
the notably tall structures of the world, and there is not even a 
church spire on the Continent within 20 feet of its height. 

The building will have a frontage of 67 feet on Broadway 
and a depth of 119 feet on the north line and 125 feet on the 


south line—a rather small base for such a sky-scraper, but con- | 
sidered safe enough by architects and engineers, who have been | 
at some pains to devise novelties for the strengthening of the | 


foundations and side walls. Caissons are being sunk down to 


bedrock—6o feet below the Broadway level—to secure a firm | 


foundation, just as if it were for a bridge pier. These caissons 
are great steel tanks or chambers, inside of which men work at 


excavating the earth, which is blown to the surface by an air 
As the caisson sinks, brickwork is built upon it, and | 
when bedrock is reached the steel chamber is filled with the | 


pipe. 


strongest kind of concrete. 

Another novelty in the construction of this building is the 
adoption in the steel skeleton, which is built within the walls, 
of the cantilever principle for the equal distribution of the 


immense weight over the entire system of foundation piers. | 


Otherwise the steel construction is like that of other modern 
tall buildings. 

The architecture of the building is to be Italian Renaissance, 
very much ornamented. The Broadway front will be of 
Indiana limestone and that on New Street of brick and terra- 
cotta. It will take over a year to complete it. 


EAST END SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFT. 


| A GARDEN party was given at Essex House, Mile End Road, 
on Saturday afternoon, the 15th inst., in celebration of the 
| sixth anniversary of the Guild and School of Handicraft, which 
has its headquarters there. Among the visitors were repre- 
sentatives of the various branches of those interested in the 
work of technical education, and also Cardinal Vaughan, 
After examining with considerable interest the exhibition of 
wood-carving, brassware and leatherwork, the Cardinal ad- 
dressed those present, and gave a picturesque account of the 
| growth of technical education in this and other European 
| countries, contending that it was better to have too many than 


| not enough technical schools, for those that did not commend 
| themselves to the good opinion of the public would soon 
degenerate and cease to exist. Mr. Ashbee, the director of 
the guild, was in his opinion offering a solution of some of the 
difficulties that ‘beset the path of technical instruction by 
bringing qualified artisans together, not only to earn a good 
| living for themselves, but to teach and assist the beginners in 
| their various crafts. The scheme required the co-operation of 
the public, however, for though the work had, according to the 
latest report, rapidly improved and increased, the.expenses and 
cost of tuition had increased likewise. Several other visitors 
spoke in the highest terms of the scheme and its operation, and 
the occasion should prove of much aid to the institution. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND THE TIMBER TRADES, 


EVIDENCE has been given by Mr. S. B. Boulton, vice-president 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, and: president of the 


Timber Federation of the United Kingdom, before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons inquiring into the 
manner in which the railway companies have used their powers 
under their recent provisional order acts with regard to rates. 
He said the action of the railway companies entirely dislocated 
the timber trade. They made requisitions upon points which 
they themselves were absolutely unable to carry out, for having 
changed their charges for timber from measurement to 
weight, they had no appliances for weighing the timber. The 
merchants and railway managers in March last came to an 
| agreement pending further legislation. By that agreement 


they reverted to charging by measurement weight, instead of 
| by machine weight, in the majority of cases, and they also 
Some minor 


| reverted to the Clearing-house classification. 
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points were still unsettled. 
firm the agreement, but complaints were made that the com- 
panies were not carrying out the agreement in all cases. The | 
experience of the first three months had made traders feel that 
some arrangement should be made to protect them against a 
repetition of the action by the railway companies at the 
beginning of this year, especially as by a. fortnight’s notice an 
agreement could be terminated in any respect. In addition to 
the conciliation clause, the Board of Trade should have power | 
to appoint a tribunal of arbitration to settle disputes. He did 
not think the Railway Commission had the confidence of 
traders. What they wanted was a short, sharp and decisive 
method of settling disputes. The increase in rates varied 
from Io per cent. to 80 and even Ioo per cent. Ninety-nine per 
cent. of the timber traders were in favour of the proposed bill. 
He and other traders refused to pay the increased rates, and 
sent only cheques on the old scale, and in only one case was 
a company persisting in sending in accounts for the increases. 
He thought it would be better to appoint arbitrators from time 
to time. He believed in conciliation, with arbitration behind it. 


AN AMERICAN INCLINED RAILWAY. 


A COMBINED electric and inclined railway is nearing com- 

pletion at Pasadena, Cal., which possesses some features of 

interest. It will eventually connect Pasadena and Los Angeles | 
with the highest peak of the Sierra Madre range in that vicinity. | 
The road as now constructed comprises two anda half miles of: | 
electric railway, through Rubio cafion, with a maximum gradient | 
of 74 per cent. At Altadena a change is made to an incline plane | 
railway extending 3,000 feet up the face of the mountain on 

gradients ranging from 45 to 60 per cent. until an altitude of | 
3,500 feet is reached. The incline is a three-rail structure, 

having a turn-out midway between the termini. Two cars are, 
‘operated, attached to an endless cable 14 inch in diameter. 
The cars are mounted on four-wheeled trucks, and the three 
open box compartments have the floor so pitched as to give 
passengers a level footing and seat when the car is on the 
‘incline. Both sections of the road are to be operated by water 
power, Pelton wheels to be used under heads varying from 
+300 to 1,400 feet. Power is temporarily supplied by a. gas- 
engine plant, two Otto gas-engines of 50 rated horse-power 
jand a capacity of 130 horse-power each being used. The 
electric line will be ultimately extended six miles from the head | 


3EDF 


| Broad Street and Market Street, 


of the incline plane railway, to nei 


f ghbouring peaks, over gra 
dients not to exceed 73 per cent. Pi 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN ABERDEEN. 


THE Town Council of Aberdeen having obtained an Electric 


| Lighting Act, are now busily engaged in carrying out its pro- 


visions. . The compulsory schedule of streets—that is, those 
thoroughfares which. it was necessary under the Act to light 
within two years of its passing—were few in number, and lay 
entirely in the centre of the business part of the city. Acting 
under the advice of their engineer, Professor Kennedy, the 
Town Council decided to extend. the area in which current will 
be first supplied over what is. practically the whole of the busi- 
ness portion, and nearly as far west as the end of Union Street. 
Distributing mains will accordingly be laid along Castle Street, 
Union Street to Bon-Accord. Street, Union Terrace, Rose- 
mount Viaduct, Schoolhill,,George Street, Upper Kirkgate, 
Itis proposed later on, if the 
demand for light should increase as fast as it has done in: other 
cities where light is now tobe: supplied, to extend the lighting 
area to the very west end of:the city, and so cover a ‘large: 
residential district there, a district which is to Aberdeen what 
the west end terraces are to Edinburgh. As showing the 
increasing demand for the illuminant, in Glasgow, for example,i 1 
the, original order was for 12,000 lamps lighted at one time 
of eight candle-power, which would mean about 18,000 lamps 
actually connected ; and already, although the station has only 
been running about a couple of months, applications have been 
received, we understand, to connect more than 27,000 lamps, 
and the applications are constantly coming in, so that the 
Corporation have had to extend their plant. Aberdeen is one 
of those cities in which the gas is under the control of the Town 
Council, and the gasworks lie at the east end of the town, about 
half a mile beyond Castle Street. It happened very fortunately, 
seeing that the management of the electric lighting and of the 
gas will be so nearly connected, that-an excellent site for a 
central station was found to be available upon a plot of land 
adjoining the gasworks. In these circumstances, the gas coke, 
which it is proposed to use for fuel at the station, can be 
delivered direct into the fuel bunkers from the existing lines of 
rails within the works themselves. The central station,. so 
situated, is now in process of erection, the walls being already 
14 or 15 feet above the ground. The total cost, exclusive of 
land, but including buildings, was estimated by the engineer to 
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be 24,coo/,; but the actual cost, now that the tenders have been 
received, has been found to work out very considerably less 
than this figure. There is good hope that the work will 
be completed by the end of the year. It is proposed to charge 
7a, per Board of Trade unit for the current. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF BIRMINGHAM. 


THE General Purposes Committee, in their report to the next 
meeting of the City Council, report as: follows concerning 
electric lighting :—In their report presented to the Council on 
December 6 last, your committee, after stating that they were 
unable to recommend the Council to sanction the application 
then made by the Birmingham Electric Supply Company for a 
further provisional order, also stated that they purposed 
making inquiries from other towns and obtaining information 
on the subject of electric lighting, the result of which should be 
laid before the Council in due course. They accordingly 
appointed a sub-committee, who have collected information 
from a great number of towns in which powers have been 
obtained either by the local authorities or by private companies 
: for supplying electricity... In a great many of these the powers 
: had not yet been exercised; in others they had only been 
» commenced on so smalla scale, or so recently, as to afford 
very little reliable data upon which to base any conclusions. 
From these returns, however, and from an examination of the 
balance-sheets of the principal London companies, your com- 
mittee find that, at present at all events, the profits made from 
the supply of electricity are inconsiderable. 

Your committee have received notice from the Birmingham 
Electric Supply Company that it is their intention to apply to 
the Board of Trade during the present year for a further pro- 
visional order. From an interview with representatives of the 
company it appears that their present intention is to ask for 
authority to supply electricity in the same districts as those 
included in their application of last year, namely, the Edgbaston 
district and the “ Jeweller’s Quarter,” but with extended areas ; 
the energy being supplied at first from the present generating 
station in Dale End by high-pressure conductors to auxiliary 
stations in the new districts, from whence, after being converted 
to low pressure, it would be distributed to the customers. 
Your committee, after consulting Mr. Henry Lea, C.E,, 
endeavoured to ascertain how far the company would be pre- 
pared to meet the Corporation by inserting in their order 
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clauses as to limitation of the charge for electricity, based 
upon the sliding-scale clauses usually inserted in gas com- 
panies’ undertakings. It was found,’ however, that the ex- 
perience of electrical undertakings, from a commercial 
point of view, was not sufficiently wide to enable your 
committee to fix a fair standard price so as to form 4 
basis for a sliding scale of charges. On the other hand, clause 
42 of the company’s order of 1889 gives power to the Board of 
Trade, on the application of either the local authority or the 
undertakers, to alter the scale of charges at the expiration of 
seven years from the commencement of the order, and at the 
expiration of every succeeding period of seven years. Under 
these circumstances your committee had to consider whether 
they would permit the existing company to extend their area or 
whether they would withhold their consent pending an applica- 
tion for an order by the Corporation themselves. It was felt 
that consent could not be fairly withheld on any other ground, 
and that if a Corporation order were applied for, it would 
probably be necessary for the successful development of the 
installation in the hands of the Corporation, that terms should 
be arranged with the Electric Supply Company for the purchase 
of their existing undertaking. The whole question had thus to 
be considered. 

The reasons generally put forward in favour of the supply 
of gas and water by corporations do not seem to apply with 
nearly the same force in the case of electricity. There is no 
monopoly of supply under the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, as 
in the case of gas, nor is the supply of electricity, like that of 
water, an absolute necessity of existence. The disturbance of 
the streets is very slight, and the practical control of the same 
is already secured by sufficient clauses, while it can scarcely be 
expected that there will be any economy in working expenses 
in the hands of the Corporation. The commercial value of the 
company’s undertaking can hardly be estimated, but it is evi- 
dent that in Birmingham, at all events, it has to meet a serious 
competition with a cheaper gas supply. The taking over of the 
supply of electricity by the Corporation would necessitate a 
large addition to capital expenditure at the present time, and it 
is not likely that this expenditure would be highly remunera- 
tive. On the whole, your committee recommend that the pro- 
posed order of the Electric Supply Company be not opposed 
except upon clauses, and that the application and the draft 
order, when submitted, be referred to your committee, with 
power to take such action as they may think desirable for 
protecting the interests of the consumers and the Corporation. 
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MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 


Tue annual meeting of the Incorporated Society of Municipal 
and County Engineers was held last week at West Bromwich. 
The borough engineer, Mr. J. T. Eayrs, presided, and in the 
course of his address said that the position they held, both as 
individuals and as a Society, was rapidly increasing both in 
honour and in responsiblity, and as sanitary science and local 
overnment advanced their place became more and more 
Sefined as one of trust and importance. There still existed, 
however, a necessity for the most careful study and watchful- 
ness on the part of the individual, as well as of the association, 
for the protection of their interests. At the present moment 
there were two great tendencies affecting their position and 
their duties, and these represented a movement the final end 
and direction of which few would dare to indicate. The first 
was the increasing tendency to decentralise. He was not sure 
that the results of this movement would be found to be entirely 
good. It was, in his opinion, not an unmixed blessing to hand 
over to a purely local elective body the complete control of 
their own affairs. Small boards and small councils composed 
of men whose leisure for the study of social or sanitary 
problems was even more limited than their desire for know- 
ledge were scarcely bodies calculated to do great works, It 
would be easy, doubtless, to point to the splendid achievements 
of the great cities and municipalities, to the energy of Liver- 
pool, the pluck of Manchester and the determination of 
Birmingham in public work, but the great majority of local 
bodies must of necessity be very different from these. Personal 
prejudices, party politics and petty financial considerations all 
played a part in the decision of questions far too great and too 
broad to be thus obscured, and the result was that the desire 
for real improvement thus became frittered away and valu- 
able opportunities were lost. In this decentralising move- 
‘ment the most important tangible result had been the 
' Local Government Act of 1888. County authorities (using 
the term to the exclusion of county boroughs) were 
much like other local boards, save that they possessed a greater 
number of members of leisure and position. Men would be 
found upon them whose views and opinions were likely to be 
| swayed by the considerations he had already mentioned, and 
' although a great many county councils had entered upon their 
work with energy and vigour they had largely failed to grasp 
the broad duties which devolved upon them. Discussing the 
» duties of county councils the President said that none would 
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question the rights of the councils with respect to river-pollution 
prevention, but the claim to enter upon and inspect the sewage 
works of all subordinate authorities without notice was some- 
what arbitrary, and calculated to create no little friction. If 
this were the case with subordinate authorities, still more would 
such a claim be resented by the county boroughs. With regard 
to the maintenance of the main roads, the position of affairs had 
advanced even further, and in many instances the relation be- 
tween the county council and the other highway authorities had 
been subjected to considerable strain. The subject had already 
become a question for arbitration by the Local Government 
Board. There seemed to him-to be no reason why the council 
of a;:county borough should not, if they thought fit, declare 
additional main roads, and as the cost of these main roads was 
provided out of the borough.fund, a fund collected on the poor 
rate assessment, the incidence of taxation for the repair of these 
roads would be altered. This was the more important, as land 
railways and canals paid this rate on the full assessment, but 
were rated to the district rate only on one-fourth. Apart from 
the technical difficulties he had discussed they must all recog- 
nise the good work done under the Local Government Act, 
and hope that as time went on more would be accomplished. 
Much would depend upon how the work was approached 
by the county authorities and their officials, and it might 
be useful to remember that “more flies are caught by 
treacle than by mustard.” It was a matter for gratitude that 
their great central authority, the Local Government Board, 
remained intact, undiminished in. power, and adorned by a 
staff whose knowledge and experience justly entitled them to 
be arbitrators and rulers in local government. The other 
tendency he wished to speak of was the development of 
municipal control, the tendency of the. town council to munici- 
palise everything, and to arrogate to itself the control of every 
department and operation which could by any conceivable 
pretext be termed municipal. In the modern borough up to 
date we were to have the water supply, gasworks, electric 
lighting, tramways, electric and hydraulic power, common 
lodging-houses, artisans’ dwellings, schools for art, science and 
manual training, with all kinds of technical education, and even 
fire insurance. The London County Council was setting. the 
example of the establishment of factories and workshops at the 
expense of the rates for the carrying out of the murcipal 
works without intervention of the contractor, and it was now 
proposed that corporations should undertake the prevention of 
sweating. These developments might lead to increased 
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anxieties and responsibilities. on the part of. the members of 
that association, -In addition tomaking and maintaining roads 
and sewers and devising schemes of: street improvement, they 
were called upon to: be architects, decorators, landscape 
gardeners, financiers, and in. addition found themselves con- 
stituted a labour bureau charged with the duty of finding work 
for the unemployed. In illustration of the difficulty of munici- 
palising employment, Mr. Eayrs quoted the West Bromwich 
stoneyard and the unemployed, where it cost 2952. to break a 
quantity of stone which could have been purchased ready 
broken for 193/... He did not wish to. discourage healthy and 
vigorous, municipal growth, but it, was certainly open to argu- 
ment whether or not the tendency was to go too far: In con- 
clusion, the President argued. strongly the need for the 
consolidation of sanitary legislation. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTRICITY WORKS. 


AT the meeting of the Incorporated Society of Municipal and 
County Engineers in West Bromwich, Mr. A. Hammond read 
a paper on “ Municipal Electricity Works.” He said that after 
excluding from the calculations various. small works which were 
not being carried on under statutory powers, and the. case of 
Brighton, which had an exceptional history, the. total amount 
of capital invested in electricity works in the. United Kingdom 
was—companies. 4,083,654/., local authorities. 474,000/. In 
only two cases in which the gasworks belonged to the corpora- 
tion—those of Birmingham and Leeds—had the local authorities 
allowed.a provisional order to go into the hands of the com- 
panies. In the case of Leeds, power had been taken by the 
Corporation to purchase the works any time on giving the com- 
pany sufficient Leeds Corporation Stock to provide the share- 
holders with an income equal to a 5 per cent. dividend. At 
present contracts for the construction of twenty-five new elec- 
tricity works had been given out. Four. of these works were 
for companies, twenty-one for corporations, and in none of these 
cases was a company doing the work where the corporation 
had its own gasworks. The amount of work of this kind the 
companies had in hand, too, bore an insignificant proportion to 
that undertaken by corporations, the capital to be invested 
being—companies. 82,406/., local authorities 766,4742. Added 
to the former figures this made the. totals — companies 
4,166,000/., local authorities 1,240,000/. In twenty-two other 
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places work had‘ been decided upon to the total amount of 
807,000/., and in each case the local authority had undertaken 
the work. . These brought the total to—companies 4,166,000/7., 
local authorities 2,000,000/7. Schemes for companies repre- 
senting a total-capital of 125,000/. were being discussed from 
places in which the gasworks were owned by companies, and 
none from places where the corporation owned the gasworks. 
These figures were significant. They indicated first, that there 
was a consensus of opinion in favour of electricity supply works, 
secondly, that there was an increasing tendency for the works to 
be undertaken by local authorities, and thirdly, thet in only two 
instances, representing capital to the amount of 125,000/., had 
any local authority owning its: gasworks had a company been 
granted a provisional order. The supply of gas: and water by 
municipalities was justified on the grounds that the demand 
was practically useful, and that rich and poor alike were supplied” 
without distinction of price. On exactly the same grounds the» 
supply of electrical energy by local authorities was desirable, 
A company took care to secure as its compulsory area the most 


‘| profitable part of the town, and the persons outside that area 


were prejudiced by the lack of the advantages of electric light-’ 
ing and power. The company, having regard to its dividends, 
would not be too ready to extend its area, but the local: 
authority would be in a different position. The ratepayers’ 
would justly demand that the advantages. provided at their risk 
should be shared by all of them, and the question of dividends 
and directors’ fees would arise. ‘The place taken by the 
residuals in the economy of gas supply would probably in time 
be taken in regard to electricity supply by the use of electrical 
energy in the daytime for mechanical purposes. ‘This extra use 
would represent no extra capital outlay, as the plant in use at 
night for lighting would be sufficient for providing power by 
day. He believed that under such conditions electrical energy 
might be supplied without risk to the ratepayers at a charge of 
2d. per unit, which was equivalent to a charge of Is. per 1,000 
feet for gas. Having pointed to the superiority of electricity in 
such matters of cleanliness, safety, health and convenient dis- 
tribution, Mr. Hammond concluded ‘by saying’ that he hoped’ 
he had said sufficient to persuade them that electricity supply 
works ought to be established in every municipality in England» 
The president, Mr. Eayrs, said that Mr, Hammond had given’ 
strong evidence of the commercial success of public electric. 
supply, but the members of that association were obliged to 


exercise caution in advising the commencement of great under- 
takings 
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THE CORINTH CANAL. 


THE intimation sent by our Athens correspondent, says 
the Standard, that the opening of the Corinth Canal has 
again been indefinitely postponed, will excite general regret. 
A reef of sunken rocks, it appears, blocks the entrance, and 
until this engineering difficulty is removed, which will not be 
for two or three weeks to come, the world, and the King of | 
Greece and his guests also, must wait for the inauguration | 
ceremony. When the project was first mooted there were not 
lacking prophets who foretold an early and disastrous end to 
the enterprise. From the days of Periander to those of Nero 
the scheme had been talked about. But even Cesar was not 
powerful enough to cut a waterway between Northern Greece 
and the Peloponnesus, and before Nero had dug a length of 
four stadia the insurrection of Vindex in Gaul compelled him 
to devcte his men and his means to work more essential to the 
safety of the empire. This canal was begun upon the western 
side of the Isthmus, in the near neighbourhood of the 
“Diolkos,” where traces of it may still be detected for a dis- | 
tance of about 1,200 yards. At present the cutting has been | 
almost entirely filled in, but it appears to have been about | 
200 feet wide, and in the year 883 was sufficiently practicable 
to have been in part employed by Niketas Oryphas, 
the Byzantine admiral, who, in order to stamp out the 
Saracen rovers who were ravaging the shores of Greece, 
transported his fleet from sea to sea in one night, and, sailing 
with all speed down the Gulf of Corinth, surprised and destroyed 
the pirates. The “Diolkos” was, indeed, commonly used for 
similar purposes. It was a level road a short distance north of 
the Isthmian Wall, and over this natural highway the small 
vessels of antiquity were moved by means of rollers from one 
side of the isthmus to the other. Thus the ancients antici- 
pated the modern “ ship railways.” In later years the scheme 
of the canal was incessantly revived, and as soon as the success | 
of the Suez one was assured Athens was full of adventurers in 
search of a concession to construct the waterway, which they 
had no intention of ever commencing. The Greek Govern- 
ment had no money for the purpose, and Hellenic credit was 
not then, any more than it is now, sufficiently good to render 
any chance of floating the necessary loan worth seriously con- 
sidering. However, in 1881 General Thiirr, a Hungarian gen- 
tleman of great energy, succeeded in obtaining the desired | 
concession, and in due time disposed of it to the company, | 
which undertook the liabilities he had incurred. But in April | 


| 1882, when King George inaugurated the work, the happy com- 


pletion of which he will in due time honour with his presence, 
the prospects of the Corinth Canal did not look at all bright. 
Accordingly, when seven years later all work on the canal 
was suspended, the financial world was not surprised. The 
distance between the Gulf of Aigina and the Gulf of Lepanto 
which had to be excavated was at the shortest 64 kilometres, 
or about 33 miles.- Most of the country on either side is flat, 
but the backbone of the isthmus is a rocky ridge from 120 to 
180 feet in height. Two harbours had also to be constructed 
and a great stone embankment to be built, so that the prospéct 
of finishing it by 1888 grew fainter and fainter as the date 
approached. ° More serious still, the 30,000,000 francs which 
constituted the company’s capital were approaching exhaustion. 
Then came the “crash” of the Comptoir d’Escompte, and 


| Corinth was as Panama is; but even before that event: the 


interest payable to the shareholders had been postponed—a 
matter: of minor event, considering that, as no. revenue could be 
earned by a work not half completed, this nominal income was 
really paid out of their own capital. A commission was then 
appointed by the Greek Government to examine the entire 
question, with the result that it was found that the scheme had 
been undertaken without the careful preliminary ,surveys 
necessary for so important an engineering work. The angle at 
which the side of the canal was constructed was, for instance, 
too steep, and it was recommended as essential for the pro- 
tection of the banks from landslips that they should be pro- 
tected by walls. An equally peremptory conclusion to these recom- 
mendations was that the time for completing the work would re- 
quire extension to 1891 ifthe 10,oooadditional métres of earth were 
to be excavated as the altered plans entailed. Here the labours of 
the commission ended and those of the financiers began. For 
if the new canal was not to share the fate of the old one of 
Nero, an additional thirty million francs of capital would be 
required. But just at that period the small investor was by no 
means in love with canals. He had sunk his savings in 
Panama, and in the course of the last year or two had, in con- 
sequence, bought experience at a little over the market price. 
Still further to complicate niatters, the Société pour la Con- 
struction claimed from the Corinth Canal Company, which it 
had been financing, a-million of francs, and seized as security 
for the payment of this debt seven millions worth of the plant. 
At last—on February 12, 1890—the Civil Tribunal at Paris 
dissolved the Corinth Canal Company and appointed a 
liquidator with extensive powers. It was now necessary, if the 
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machinery was not to be sold at auction, for a new company to 
take up the labours of the old one. This was accomplished by 
the formation of a Greek syndicate with a capital of twenty 
million francs, and by this company the canal has been finished. 
The contractors were, however, Italians, and their work has 
been attended with so much difficulty that at times there was 
an imminent risk of the new society sharing the fate of the old 
one, which was legally declared to have forfeited its privileges 
and to be entitled to no compensation. 

To finish the canal in 1891 was obviously as impossible as it 
was to do so in 1888. Even the postponed date of March 12, 
1893, fixed for its official opening, was premature; and now 
July 23, which was the day intended for the inauguration, has 
been found impracticable, in spite of four hundred guests having 
been invited to the ceremony. In truth the entire work, trifling 
as it is compared with the Suez, the Panama, the Nicaragua, 
the North Sea and the almost completed Manchester Canal is 
an apt example of mismanagement, if of nothing worse. The 
cost is estimated ‘at sixty million francs, some three-fourths of 
which were wasted owing to the preliminary surveys having 
been improperly executed. It is none the less true that when 
completed the value of the canal to navigation will be very 
great, for it will shorten the passage of steamers from Trieste 
or Brindisi to the Pirzeus by more than two hundred miles, so 
that a marked influence is likely to be exercised by it on the 
trade of Austria-Hungary with the East. On the other hand 
the new line of railway from Patras through Corinth and 
Megara to Athens will be a formidable competitor, and many 
vessels will, it is believed, follow the old route round the south- 
ern end of the Peloponnesus. Indeed the canal has been so 
long delayed that the prospect of the Salonica-Larissa-Athens 
Railway being soon opened is regarded by the Greeks with 
greater interest. For by this line Greece will for the first time be 
linked with the great Middle European railway system, and her 
share secured in the commerce of the north, on which her com- 
mercial regeneration is more, dependent than on any connection 
with the east or west. But whoever fails to take advantage 
of the canal, the tourist will not be one. To him Greece, in 
spite of modern stucco, native squalor and unpaid bonds, is 
still a land of romance. And in all Greece there is no spot 
more entrancing than the mean little town of “ Gortho,” whose 
wars, and luxury, and vice, and learning, and piety and mis- 
fortune occupy so large a space in the world’s history. All the 
isthmus is classic ground: Kenchree, the old port, and 
Kalmaki, famous for its connection with the great Pan-Hellenic 
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festival which was held here, and for its temples to Poseidon 
and Aphrodite. Nor will the intelligent traveller, as he steams 
across its isthmus, fail to recollect that it was to the Corinthians 
that Paul wrote his Epistles, that there Dorians and Mace- 
donians, and Achzeans and Romans, contended for the mastery, 
and that there the isthmian games were held. When he reads 
of the ruin wrought by Gothic hordes, and Franks scarcely less 
barbarous than the Turks, who (with the exception of a brief 
period when the Venetians were masters) held it until Greece 
was revived, he will also remember the illustrious men who 
claimed Corinth as their home. For if none of the Classic 
writers of Greece were natives of this once magnificent city, the 
painters Ardices, Cleophantus and Cleanthes were born within 
its walls, and Periander, Phidon, Philolaus and Timoleon were 
proud of the name of Corinthian. At the squalid port not far 
from the entrance to the canal abode also Arion, who invented 
the dithyramb ; and in its sunny market-place Diogenes was 
wont to set up his tub. 


THE CAPITAL OF SIAM. 


THERE are few cities in the far East more interesting to the 
observer, says the Vew York Tribune, than the capital of Siam, 
which may now become the scene of war. Indeed, the whole 
country is full of picturesque contrasts, in the strange mingling 
of civilisation and barbarism. The latest products of scientific 
invention are found side by side with the most primitive and 
antiquated manners and customs.: Imagine, for example, the 
stable of the sacred white elephant lighted with electric lamps. 
This is a specimen of the grotesque mixtures of new and old 
to be found everywhere in Siam. It is so with the people 
themselves. Most of them know nothing but the traditional 
lore of Siam, Yet ever since the present king ascended the 
throne as a lad, in 1869, Siamese students have visited 
England, have been educated at Oxford, have joined the bar, 
and have been trained for the navy. English and Danish 
officials have been employed in the Siamese service, in the 
education of princes, and in the telegraph and postal offices. 
The king, a man of liberal views and fine disposition, has 
recognised and encouraged in every way the introduction of 
Western advantages, and in some respects the Siamese might 
But, perhaps from 
climatic, perhaps from racial, idiosyncrasy and intermarriage 
with Chinese, they are hindered by a conservatism of indo- 
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Jence, which must always prevent their acquiring the full 
benefits of Western culture. The veneer of civilisation in 


‘dress and habits they quickly acquire, as they do European | 


languages, but in their own homes they, as Bacon has it, 
“trevert to their customs.” 

Bangkok, the capital of Siam, has been termed very un- 
happily the Venice of the East. Perhaps as regards smells (in 
which alone there is any comparison between them) it would 
have been juster to call Venice the Bangkok of the West. But 


even then an outrageous affront would have been offered to | 


Venice. 


It seems useless even to attempt a description of the | 


smells of Bangkok. To do so would require a quarto volume, | 
to catalogue them would require the services of an analytical | 


chemist, and to read the account of them would leave the 
reader in blissful ignorance of his subject. The streets are the 
repository of every form of refuse, and are never swept or 
cleaned by hand of man. It is appalling to contemplate what 
must be the death-rate in a city inhabited by 350,000 to 600,000 


persons, especially in periods of great cholera epidemics, such | 
Eastern droughts: are: | 
A weak monsoon means insufficient rain- | 


as attend a failure in the wet seasons. 
frightful calamities. 
fall for their rice crop. The cool season, November to 
January, is followed by the terrible hot season, during which 
never a drop of rain can b2 looked for. The river Menam— 
“Mother of Water ”—polluted by every conceivable or incon- 
ceivable abomination of animal and vegetable matter—the 
rotting corpses of men and carcases of beasts—is very low ; it 
is, moreover, tidal at Bangkok, and its pestilential waters, with 
their hideous flotsam, are driven back every high tide by the 
waters of the sea, and rendered dangerously brackish. The 
stream is the colour of pea-soup. Fill the jar and stir the 
water with a piece of alum and in ten minutes it will be as 
,clear as the purest spring water ; all its suspended matter will 
have sunk to the bottom into a thick gray stratum. But woe 
tothe stranger mad enough to taste the glassy poison. Let 
him first say his prayers and then “Good-bye.” 


Bangkok itself lies thirty miles up the. Menam. At Pak- 
Nam (river-mouth, or rather water-mouth) is the Custom-house, 
and here the traveller catches sight of the first specimen of 
Siamese architecture in the phra’ch’dee, or spire of a temple 
erected in the middle of the estuary. As one advances up the 
river native roofs and the spires of other temples peep out 
among the palm orchards, until, having rounded Bangkholem 
the towering phra’ch’dees of Wat Chang and Wat Phar’koh 
burst into sight. Here, too, at Bangkholem one gets his first 
explanation of the comparison (as has been said, a very absurd 
one) with Venice. Here he sees the banks of the broad river 
lined with floating houses and pile-houses. The pile-dwellings 
of neolithic man in Europe must have resembled these. 
Thatched with palm rattan, built on high piles driven into the 
soft alluvial river-bed, these floating houses accommodate a 
very large part of the population, and before the use of car- 
riages and carriage-roads they contained a still greater part. 
They extend for several miles, not only on the banks of the 
main stream, but on the numerous klongs or canals which are 
cut for draining purposes into the country. Here are river- 
shops, and from time to time, as one passes up the stream, he 
comes to a talahat, or river-market. Everything is to be 
bought. Birmingham ware, lamps, plate, housewifery, water- 


| Jars, tiger-skins, carpenters’ tools, in short, whatever is to be 
| purchased in the city bazaars is also to be bought in the float- 


If it be con- | 


sidered that the natives drink this fetid liquid without any | 


such precautions as even the clearing alum it may be imagined 
,what a cholera outbreak means. They die by hundreds daily. 
The vultures and pariahs cannot devour the bodies fast enough ; 
the river cannot carry them down against the tide. A truly 
terrifying picture is that of an Eastern city in a cholera 
‘epidemic. 
and so loses its terrors for the apathetic native until it be upon 
him. 


As a matter of fact, cholera is always an endemic, | 


ing shops. Nor are there wanting women peddlers, who, in 
their little canoes, or sampans, paddle everywhere, crying fruit, 
cakes, betel and other refreshments of a painful aspect, and 
doing apparently a good trade from morning to night. This 
river life is a very curious study, and no one knows Bangkok 
proper who has not studied it. A strange Inedley. Here lie 
the boatmen of a prince asleep on a rickety landing-stage 
awaiting orders. Here are two nondescripts playing chess 
violently on the platform of a floating house. Here comes a 
long sampan full of yellow-robed priests, respectfully ferried 
across the river to their temple. Here are four or five China- 
men bathing with the greatest decency and decorum, and here 
huge cargo-lighters laden with rice slowly forge their way down 
to steamers at the wharves. 

Decidedly the river life of Bangkok is that to be most es- 
pecially studied, for it is distinctly unique in the East. Visitors 
—and, on the whole, these are fairly numerous from those who 
visit Singapore—too often neglect the river and devote too 


| much of their stay to the society of European residents ashore. 
| Legations, clubs, hotels are to be found everywhere, and the 
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sights of the city on shore can be easily seen in two, or at | them at the Central Hall, Memorial Place, by Messrs. W. & A. 
most, three days. But he who would study the best aspect of | Newberry, and to which full justice was done. At the con- 
native Siamese life should stick a good deal to the river—the clusion of the repast the usual toasts were given, while that of 
Venetian side, in fact. Not, indeed, that there is not much | “The Firm” was received with musical honours. The party 
that is also unique and most interesting to be seen ashore, | then scattered over the town, many taking advantage of the | 
from the European cemetery (suan sof’n favang, “ Garden for | splendid weather to enjoy a sail, while others found plenty of | 
planting foreigners”) to Wang ,Hna (the palace of the last | enjoyments in the surrounding beauties of the neighbourhood. 
Second King, an office now abolished). Of the long straggling | At 8.30 P.M. the greater portion entrained for the return 
street, three miles in length, leading up to the walls of the city journey, while some took advantage of the opportunity to 
proper, the less said—and smelled—the better. But once in- | remain Sunday; but the main body arrived safely at their 
side the city walls interest begins. Within five minutes one | destination, having enjoyed a thoroughly good outing, happily 
reaches the Royal Palace, the Foreign Office, the King’s | without any mishap to in any way mar the enjoyment. 

Gardens, open to the public on Saturdays; the stable of the 
white elephants, the Temple of the Sleeping Buddha, containing 
a colossal recumbent Buddha 76 feet in length; the Temple of | PATENTS. 


the Emerald Buddha with its statue of Buddha made of a | pie ‘ ; ‘ 2 

single emerald 2 feet in height—caustic critics call it “jade,” [This “ist of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 

but as it is seated 30 feet from the pavement it is difficult to | M>. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Kayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 


know how they know. Then there is the great Royal Crema- ) f é L 
tion Ground, where all Bangkok is assembled to witness cere- from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


monies of a week’s duration, with distribution of gifts, exhibi- | 
tions of curious fireworks and largess to the populace at an | APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
enormous outlay from the privy purse, on the cremation of a | 
member of the Royal family—the splendours being in strict 12952. James William Bentley, Richard Clark and Edwin 
relation to the importance of the cremated personage. Those | Breadner, for “ Improvements in window-blinds.” 
who are so fortunate as to visit Bangkok when any great func- 13006. Philip Lomax, for “ Air-pipe ventilator.” 
tiorl of State is being conducted will witness sights which can- 13034. Johann Heinrich Landgrebe, for “ Improvements in 
not be witnessed in any other country. automatically closing taps for water or other liquids.” 
13041. James Allison, for “Spring mounting for window- 
Ree | blind rollers.” 
ANNUAL OUTING. | Senet Samuel Wilson, for “Improvements in stoves or 
| 3 

THE employés of Messrs. Thos. Gregory & Co., the well-known | r 13115. Charles Parker Mitchell, for “An improved fire- 
builders and contractors, of Station Works, Clapham Junction, | escape, the same being applicable for other purposes.” 
on Saturday, the 14th inst., journeyed to Hastings, that place 13155. John Boulderson, for ‘An improved lock.” 
having been selected for the enjoyment of their annual outing. 13165. Robert Taylor, for “ Improvements in safe locks.” 
The party, which consisted of over a hundred, was conveyed to 13257. Thomas Smith, for “Certain improvements im 
its destination with commendable punctuality by the Brighton | hinges.” , 
and South Coast Railway Company, but which was further | 13272. John Thomas Hancox, for “An improved sash- 
augmented by detachments arriving later on from various out- | fastener.” 
lying works at Orpington, Farnborough, &c.. The arrange- —— * 
ments, which had been left in the hands of Messrs. Downs, To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Tucker and Easter, assisted by a strong committee, were | Designs secured; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
carried out in an entirely satisfactory manner, and at twelve | Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., 


o’clock the party sat down tu a substantial dinner provided for | Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


“FIRE 
HOT WATER INSTANTLY, NIGHT OR DAY. 


Boiling Water in a Minute. Warm Bath when Wanted. 
“THE SALISBURY.” | EWART’S 
: 
| 


to stand complete, without Mahogany 


An arrangement of Bath and Geyser, a IGHTNING 


IN ACTION AT 


ie 


346-350 EUSTON RD. 
LONDON, N.W,, | 


AND AT 


| CHICAGO EXHIBITION 


(Machinery Section). 
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THE 


Architect and Gontract Reporter, 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


FULHAM,—Sept. 17.—The School Board for London offer 
remiums of 150/, 1oo/. and s0/, for Designs for Schools. Mr. 
. H. Croad, School Board for London, Victoria Embank- 
ent, W.C. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 12.—Designs are invited for Board 
thool. Mr. W. E. Rowcliffe, 30 Cross Street, Manchester, 

MONMOUTH.—Aug, 1,—Premiums of 30 and 20 Guineas are 
fered for schemes for Disposal of Sewage. Mr. T. R. 
akley, Town Clerk, Monmouth. 

TOTTENHAM. —Aug. 1.—Designs are invited for Town Hall 
id Board Offices. Premiums of 75/., 50/. and 257. | Mire ijep ies 
‘orth, 712 High Road, Tottenham, N. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—July ' 28.—For Building Sixty-five Houses, 
yadmaking, Draining, &c. Mr. T. C. Wakeling, Architect, 
arket Square Chambers, Merthyr Tydfil. 

ABERAMAN.—Auy. 9.—For Extension of Board Schools. 
r. T. Roderick, Architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton Street, 
yerdare. 

BELFAST.— July 31.—For Building Goods Shed. 
T. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 

BIRMINGHAM.—July 28.—For Additions to Mortuary at 
orkhouse Infirmary.. Mr. W.-H. Ward, Architect, Paradise 
reet, Birmingham. 

BURNLEY.—Aug. 1.—For Building North Aisle and Ves- 
es to St. Matthew’s Church. Messrs. Waddington & Sons, 
.chitects, 5 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

CarpiFF.—Aug. 9.—For Additions and other Works at 
-ee Library. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s 
\iambers, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

CARLTON.—Aug. 3.—For Building Board Schools and 
(retaker’s House, Netherfield: Mr. R. Whitbread, Architect, 
{rlton. 

“Croypon.-—July 31.—For Cleaning, Painting and Dis- 
tapering Infirmary. Mr. F. West, 23 Coombe Road, Croydon. 

CHAXHILL, — Aug. 5.—For Building District Church. 
lsssrs. Medland & Son, Architects, Clarence Street, Gloucester, 
CLEATOR Moor.—Aug. 2.—For Additions to Presbyterian 
(urch. . Messrs. Moffat & Bentley, Architects, Whitehaven. 
| CLECKHEATON.— For Building Brick Chimney. Mr. James 
‘ung, Architect, 62 Market Street, ‘Bradford. 

COvENTRY.—Aug. 9.—For Additions ‘to Board Schools. 
lissrs. G. & I, Steane, Architects, 22 Little Park Street, 
(ventry. * : 

DARENTH.—Aug. 1.—For Additions to Shoemaker’s Shop 
aAsylum. Messrs, A, & C. Harston, Norfolk House, Norfolk 
meet, W.C. 

‘DEwsBuRY.—July 31.—For Building Thirteen Houses, &c. 
\ssrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 
DORCHESTER.—July 28.—For Additions to Police Station. 
\, E. A. Ffooks, Sherborne. 

DROGHEDA.—Aug. 1.—For Alterations to Post Office. Mr. 
IJ. Tuohy, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 
|FULHAM.—Aug. 1,—For Cleaning, Painting and Dis- 
©pering Union Offices. Mr. T. Aplin Marsh, Union Offices, 
‘ham Palace Road, W. 

(GREAT WESTERN RatLway.—Aug. 8.— For Building 
Bdge, Waiting-Room, Iron Lamp-Room, &c. Mr. G. K. 
‘Is, Paddington Station, W. 


Mr. 


HARROW.—Aug. 2.—For Supplying Broken Granite. 
T. Charles, Local Board Office, High Street, Harrow. 

LEEDS.—Aug. 8.—For Building Nurses’ Home for Work- 
house Infirmary.. Mr. T.+ Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, 
Leeds. 

LELANT.—July 29—For Building Sunday School and 
Reseating, &c., Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. Oliver Caldwell, Archi- 
tect, Penzance, 

LETTERKENNY. — Aug. 3.—For Alterations to District 
Asylum. Mr. W. Elwee, Architect, Londonderry. 

LONGTON.—July 28.—For Additions, &c., to St. James’s 
Schools. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Hanley. 

MARSDEN.—July 28 —For Building Ten Dwelling-houses, 
Mr. Arthur Shaw, Architect, Knowl, Golcar. 

MILE END,—For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Two 
Houses. Mr. J. W. Dunford, 100 Queen Victoria pireet, Fr Os 

MUSWELL. — For Completing Four Houses. Mr. H. 
Vulliamy, Architect, 32 Lawrence Lane, E.C. 

NEVILLE’S CROSS.—July 29.—For Building House. 
H, T. Gradon, Architect, Framwellgate Bridge, Durham. 

PETERBOROUGH.—July 29.—For Iron Railings and Alter 
ing Steps, St. John’s Church.* Mr. H. M,. Townsend, Archi- 
tect, Peterborough. 

PORTH.—July 31.—For Building Intermediate School. 
Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda. 


Mr 


Mr. 


ROMFORD.—Aug. 5.—For Supplying Broken Granite. Mr. 
A. H. Hunt, Local Board Offices, Romford. 
RODLEY.—July 28.—For Building Two Houses. "Messrs. 


Kay & Twist, Architects, 34 Prudential Buildings, Leeds. 

SANDRIDGE.—July 31.—For Additions to Board School. 
Mr. T. F. Woodman, Architect, St. Peter’s Street, St. Albans. 

SWINDON.—Aug. 5.—For Erecting Band-stand. Mr. W. H. 
Read, Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. 

TETBURY.—Aug. 3:—For Works of Water Supply. Messrs. 
Paul & Kitcat, Solicitors, Tetbury. 

ToorTinG.—July 31:—For Erecting Outbuilding and Green- 
house at Cemetery. Mr. W. N.‘Dunn, 1 Bucklersbury, E.C. 

TOTTFNHAM.—Aug. 8.—For Building Engine and Boiler 
Houses, Chimney Shaft, &c. at Pumping Station. Mr. {ce 
Worth Coombes, Croft House, High Road, Tottenham, N. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—July 28.—For Making-up Roads and 
Steam Rolling. Mr. G..W. Holmes, Town Hall, Waltham- 
stow. : ; 


TENDERS. 


BLABY. 


For Building Permanent Hospital, Blaby. Mr. W. H. SIMPSON, 
Architect, Leicester. Quantities by Architect. 


C. Sharp, Wigston Magna nfA2208 07 GO 
G. Groves, Leicester. 4,070; 0), 0 
Halford & Son, Blaby 4,075. Ou O 
J. Wright, Wigston Magna S902 150" oO 
T. S: Glover, Blaby . ’ SOMSN ES, 7 
J. Duxbury, Leicester 3,849 0 oO 
T. Bland, Leicester . 33035) 040 
E. Elliott, Leicester . Z:o15* OO 
G. Hewett, Leicester : . d 3,789 0 oO 
J. O. JEwsBurY, Leicester (accepted ) 3,720 0 O 
Architect’s estimate . : : 2 A001 12m 0 
Roadmaking, &c. 
T. Philbrick, Leicester -£691 7 Io 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester . é684---0=%0 
Halford & Son, Blaby 405 O 0 
J. Mason, Leicester ‘ B00 OmeEs 
J. Holme, Leicester. . : f , ; 381 19 oO 
HUTCHINSON & SON, Leicester (accepted). 348 5 oO 
Surveyor’s estimate : é Et peel ako, 


E> Ee. (> &5. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


-}) ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
Wi NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 

H the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 

inv h j Wai We are also Manufacturers of — 
Hl | IH I) 


A i The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
—— a which can be fixed in any position. : 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
| Eas a Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, 
| CATALOGUES FREE BY POST, 
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‘&¢., Boscombe. 


\ oe pW ghia A Curtis. » LilsbO3 3 0 1.0 


BAUMBER. 


For Additions to House at Baumber, near Horncastle. Mr. 
G. A. W11soN, Architect, Hartshead Chambers, Sheffield. 


Hatcliffe, Horncastie : . £1,167 12 0 


F. Bell, Horncastle . 5 3 1,080 0 O 
Walter & Hensman, Horncastle 1,040 18 10 
J. M. Thompson & Sons, Louth : : 999 0 O 
S. Sherwin, Boston . : ; : : , 751070 
Heath & Sons, Horncastle : . : : 973 16 oO 
K. MILLER, Horncastle (accepied) . 954 90 O 


CANTERBURY. 

For Building Mortuary and other Works at County Asylum, | 
Chartham Downs, Canterbury. Messrs. STENNING & 
JENNINGS, Architects, Canterbury. Quantities by Mr. 

A. J. JENNINGS. 


Gentry, Canterbury . £620 0 0O| 
Moody, Folkestone 7085750) .0 
W. & T. Denne, Walmer 547 0 O 
Brewster, Canterbury . 538 Oo O 
H. Knock, Ashford 530 0 O 
Quested, Faversham . ; 527, 0 0 
Mount, Canterbury (accepied) 523.0 0 
W. Judges, Boughton . 383 0 O 


CARDIFF. 
For Additions to Wood Street Congregational Church, Cardiff. 
Messrs. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects, London, 
Newport and Cardiff. 


Hodgkinson, Cardiff. ‘ LB OOO 0 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff. + 53,000) 0% 0 
D. H. Davies, Cardiff 2,477 0 O 
Turner & Sons, Cardiff 2,388 0 O 
Thomas & James, Cardiff 2,362)1-0: 0 


For Lavatories and Classrooms, &c., Additions to Roath Road 
Schools, for the Wesleyan Conference. Messrs. HABERSHON 

& FAWCKNER, Architects, London, Newport and Cardiff. 
Howell & Co., Cardiff . : : : £348 18 6 


Hallett & Sons, Cardiff 200 .O :O 


A\\\\ 
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ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Conservatories, &c. 
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the Great Clacton School Board. 
Architect, Colchester and Clacton-on-Sea. 


G. Abbott, Clacton . » £3,055 
Orfevr, Colchester » 3,035 
Whitely, Clacton-on-Sea’. 3,028 
Demaid, Clacton-on-Sea’ . + 2,078 
Unwins, London . 2,911 
Dobson, Colchester . ‘ 2,880 
Bell & Son, Saffron Walden 2,870 
Everitt & Sons, Colchester : : 2,840 
Ellis & Turner, London and Clacton 2,750 
West, Chelmsford . : 3 c 2 The 
LINZELL, Newmarket (accepted) | » 2,638 


COLCHESTER. 


W. J. Botterill, London i : « £5,842 
Garlick & Horton, Limited, London « 4,912 
H. Everett & Son, Colchester . 4,700 
W. Chambers, Colchester. 4,622 
G. Dobson, Colchester 4,389 . 
C. K. Orfeur, Colchester . 3 ‘ 4,350 
F. DUPONT, Colchester (accepted) . 4,175 


Additions to Waterworks Superintendent s House, 
W. J. Botterill . j ‘ : ‘ 583 


Garlick & Horton, Limited 527 
C, E. Orfeur : : 525 
F. Dupont ; 500 
H. Everett & Son 450 
G. Dobson é H 4 448 
W. CHAMBERS (accepted ) 387 
Wrought-cron Roofs. 
W. Neil, Bow . é c f é - 630 
Patent Shaft and Axletree Company, Limited 295 
Coulson, Stokes & Co. . i ; : 262 
Handyside & Co., Limited, Derby . ; ee 
LysacHt & Co.,. Limited, Gracechurch 

Street (accepted ) ; \ ‘ 237 

Peirson & Co., Fenchurch Street 232 


PERFECTION 
FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


Rost. ADAMS’sS new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Rost. ADAMS'S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 
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Work, &c.. &c. 


PATENT 
December 2, 1887. 


ih 
ain cn | 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &e., to suit all requirements, viz., |H 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 5 


SPECIALTIES—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ve 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. 


ROBT. ADAMS, ik 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.E.°.°- 


Telegrams:— Robert Adams, London.’’ 


inti 


ntilators, Locks and Furniture, {ff 
Architectural and other Metal 


1 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued 
| Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 


and reliable, 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motio! 
section Bolt'suitable for very narto 


[Suny 28, 1893. 
CLACTON. i | 


- BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Building Stores, Cartsheds, Stables, Fire Engine House, 


ecoo0oeoo0o00 00 


0 


It can be fixed where the space isins' 
for anything else. This Bolt is neat, 


4 


q 
i 


For Erection of School for 350 Children, St. Osyth Road, f. 
Mr. T. H. Bake) 


For Construction of Engine-house, Boiler-house, Coal Stor 
Chimney Shaft, Retaining Wall and Works in connectio1 


No. 190.-New and special solid tt 
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CARLISLE. 
or Building, Vagrant Wards, Fusehill Workhouse, Carlisle, 
for the Guardians of the Poor, Carlisle Union, Mr. H. 
HIGGINSON, M.S.A., Architect, Carlisle. Quantities by 


GRAYS. 


CoBHAM, F.S.I., Architect, Grays. 


For Building Baptist Tabernacle, Grays, Essex. Mr. CHARLES 
Quantities by Architect. 


; G. B, Irons, Grays . - - £2,027 17 Oo 
the Architect. aes a ’ 
R, Johnstone, Carlisle, builder , » £430.13 3 Hie re vione Cares . . Peg : 
T, & J. Ninon, Carlisle, joiner, A : BOSE AG J Browh Grave ; eet aes 
D. Armstrong, Carlisle, slater . ey 4 ig ALO W. H. Wayfield, Northfleet 1,591 10 0 
J. W, Smith, Carlisle, plumber : 1 at Lao WHELCAr cher Gis vencad ey igh o 
S. Ferguson & Sons, Carlisle, plasterer 2 44 OO J. Lawrence Grays ; ; A ; 1,365 ta 
T, Palmer, Carlisle, painter : . ’ <n 21 04 TO H. J. CARTER, Grays (accepted) tags ay d 
Total . . on OZ TA ; HAVANT, ; 
yr Christian Meeting House and School, Edward Street, | For Building Isolation Hospital, Administrative Block, &e., 


Carlisle. Mr. H. HIGGINsoN, M.S.A., Architect, Carlisle. 
Quantities by the Architect. 


Havant. 
T. P. Hall, Southsea. 


Mr. G. C, VERNON INKPEN, Architect, Southsea. 


"£21455 9 0 

Gordan & Logan, Carlisle, builder , : . £809 0 o| Spriggins, Portsmouth 2-409 5,.00) O 
J. H. Reed, Carlisle, joiner. 9... 365 15 o| J. H. Corke, Southsea 2,340 0 O 
S. Ferguson & Sons, Carlisle, plasterer 94 00 J. Crockerell, Landport 2,318 0 oO 
G. Sowerby, Carlisle, plumber : : - 71 0 o|_ G, Staples, Havant : ; 2,24 306 On O 
(C.J. Hanson, Carlisle, slater ; : - 6110 0| G.STALLARD, Havant (accepied ) 2,185 0 oO 
R, Westray, Carlisle, painter 5 ‘ 57 0 0|  Architect’s estimate . : . 2,500 0 o 

aie G3 HALIFAX. 
aes ; y ome For Building Three Through Houses, &c., Jagger Green 
; 


Messrs, C. F. L. HORSFALL & SON, 
Street Chambers, Halifax, 
Accepted Tenders. 


; | Architects, Lord 
x Alterations to Premises at Paradise Place and Court Lane, | 


for the Committee of the. Cork Young Men’s Society. | 


Mr. D. J. COAKLEY, Architect, South Mall, Cork. | Hemingway & Marshall, Southowram, mason} £1,154 17 o 
S. Thomas, Cork. 4 = 2 -£766 0 0} J. Wormald, Elland, joiner : ‘ F 927 Io oO 
D, O’Callaghan, Cork . . ‘ ‘ - 724 0 0! J. Bancroft & Son, Halifax, plasterer and slater 170 0 oO 
D. Ford, Ballincolig . ‘ ° : x 619 0 o|  T. McFarlane, Leeds, concreter ‘ 152" ‘oreo 
T. O’FLYNN, Cork (accepted) , ° R 600 0 o | A. Pulman & Sons, Halifax, wrought-iron 69 0 oO 

DURHAM. | J. Aspinall, Elland, plumber . ys 62° .GaiG 
© Building Six Dwelling-houses, Atherton Street, for the | G. W. Longbottom & Son, Halifax, painter 294 25S 

Durham Equitable Co-operative and Industrial Society, | KIRKCaLDY. — 

Limited. Mr. J. HENRY, Architect, 11 North Bailey, | For Building Mortuary at Cemetery and Alterations at 

Durham, Cemetery Lodge, Kirkcaldy. 

Accepted Tenders. | Accepted Tenders. 
W. & R. Blackett, Bishop Auckland, mason, &c. £620 0 0 | J. Speed, mason . : A 2 : - i A216 nnda Oo 
G. Lazenby, Ferry Hill, joiner : - » 338 14 0 |. D. Wishart, joiner bt SaeeeLo 
T. W. Blakey, Durham, slater : A sa lQOUI4y! 4 | H. Hutchinson, plumber 14.00 
T. Nesbitt, Durham, plasterer : 68° 0a- oO} = D. Stark, slater 5 13 9 
Heron & Brown, Durham, plumber : » 74 5 0| OD. Blewes, painter 3 Oma 
T. Hopper & Son, Durham, painter 27 2 51  F. Sterhouse, plasterer 21836 


=} 


SPRAGUE & Cco., 

ographers, Engravers, and Printers, 

® 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 

East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


lof Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
I or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


hES“ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
| COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


A’ of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


i sate Books for Instalments, 38.; or with Receipt, 53. | 
D 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
MES Tasine, yon application, or etmmped directed | ee ey LONDON, BO; 


envelope. | Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
“al | above descriptions of work in the best style. ; 
UNTITIES, &e., ELECTROGRAPHED | Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
(ial to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho- | Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
{phed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. “ Quantities’ Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 
» by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six tor 12s. Plans | 
lec nlarged, reduced, coloured. | 


» HARDAEER, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 
= 


HANITIC PAINT 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


Is TH 
EST F 
i OR ALL PURPOSES. | Pencils, Crayons, Ind’an Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 


i ATE ZOPISSA COMP OSITION | Tiles, Dippers , Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 


Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
} Artists’ Materials of every description. 
| Is a thorough Cure 

for Damp Walls, and 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.c. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 
im all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on application, 


PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 


HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 
EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 

No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensington ; 
and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 

J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London, 


and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
Paris, and Vienna. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK-JA 


QUANTITIES, a., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. | 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” for 
1893. 
In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


mn meee pel Pet ree aS 9 sl Rant ai 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


Price 6d.; post, 7d, 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


_ DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


= 
1 


|! 


HEYI’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


i is made 
. | EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 
ye Awe ee s | London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, B.C. 


tNLVER MEDAL was awarded at the 
RNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBI-| 
1 
Original Inventors and Sole Marufacturers, 


1884, for Excelience and Durability. 
IGRANITIC. PAINT COMPANY, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 

Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Hill 


: Zi 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


AQ 


‘King Stree, Cheapside, E.C. | . PRINTING WORKS, CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 
! ESTABLISHED 1860 | BIRMINGHAM. NEWPORT, MON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


KIRKCALDY—continued. LONDON — continued. 

For Works for the Town Council. Mr. JAMES S. LUMSDEN, | For Proposed Alterations to the Victoria Hotel, Charterhouse’ 
Burgh Surveyor. Street, E.C., for Mr. J. S. Manley. Messrs, SAVILLE & 
Sewers, Manholes, &c., at Denniker and Den Roads. MarTIN, Architects, Dacre House, Arundel Street, Strand, 

D. Whyte BO ae ot Oc MR Ra fh 2 W.C. Quantities supplied. 
D. Wilkie 112 0 0; Allen & Sons . : : : 61,585) 0m 0 
H. Masterton 109 0 6 A. Bush & Sons - DA77, Smo 
A. Gray& Co. . 9618 9| Antill& Co; - 1,432 0 0 
J. KENNEDY (accepted ) 93 18 0 Gould & Brand: 1,357 9 0 
A D’Oyly & Co. . 1,449 0 0 
Roadmaking at Cemetery. uf a ; 
PB tele een ntl ye ee 264 °3 6 Ward & Lamble 1,309 saaaO 
J. KENNEDY (accepied ) 239 Pewterers Work. 
J. Davidson 153 10 0 
T. Heath . 13I 10:0 
LONDON. Watts & Co. . 121 13 ,0 
For Enlarging Board School, Keeton’s Road, Bermondsey, by Sanders & Sons’ 120 0 0 
. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
525 pace : J ee Extra if Brick- Gasfitters’ Work. 
work in Cement. . 
J. Shillitoe & Son £15,425 0 0 £200 0 0 uy “hts 125 ee 
Holliday & Greenwood . 14,910 0 0 210 0 Oo re seas . 120 2 
Holloway Bros. 14,730 0 O 199 @ O it an i rown 119 0 : 
W. Downs 14,424 0 9 235;06. 0 . Pragne ‘ : : Ijt W 
Lathey Bros. .  . 14,282 0 0 220 © O| For Alterations and Additions to the York Hotel, Waterloo 
E, Lawrance & Sons Harpe O97 19850 0 Road, S.E., for Messrs. Deakin & Co. Messrs. SAVILLE 
J. Tyerman . a Fishin. oo 265 0 0 & MarTIN, Architects, Dacre House, Arundel Street, 
J. Marsland 13, aa o Oo 220 0.0 Strand, W.C. Quantities supplied by Mr. E. J. SAD- 
Stimpson & Co. 13,030 90 O 264 0 0 GROVE, 22 Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 
J. & M. Patrick 12,776 0 0 176 0 0} Ward & Lamble oe . £2,494 9 0 

For-Provision of a Permanent {Laundry Centre on the Site in Young & Lonsdale - 2,453 See 

Sumner Road, Peckham. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. J. Anley ' : 2,450 0 0 
nee fe Bue. C. Dearing & Son 2,434 0 0. 
: work in Cement. S. Goodall 2,415 0 90 
D. Charteris 13 Ol 5a Om Onn AAG mnO HO Gould & Brand j : 2,373 domo: 
J. Longley & Co.. ot 35575 OO 27 FOvEO SPENCER & CO. (accepted) 2,27 5a 
Holloway Bros. .' 3499 9 O 29). 01} hee 
Stimpson & Co. : 2.440 Onc 60 Cyn Ke: Watts & Co Pewterers’ Work. i1e Amite 
F.& H.F. Higgs. 7328-00 | c8Ora yO late ona eats ; ee 
Holliday & Greenwood 2125.30). 44 0°0 Peiide 2 ? °: ¢ 
Lathey Bros. ; 3,102 O O 45 00 ee ae ( ‘ o A ee 2° 
B. E. Nightingale 2,836 0 0 43 @O)..0>| - HELLING (accepted) ei 
J. Marsland . ; 2, 50072010 AS Ono Gasfitters' Work. 
J. Tyerman . 2,536 0 O 46 0 0! E. PRAGNELL (accepted). 47 0 90 
eee 
6 Cs 
‘SP PORTLANDCEMENT JOHN D ALE, THE LIMMER 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. nssidue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
\ Cardiff and Hereford Water 
orks. 

i Specially adapted for Con- 
‘Sy crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


om 4 

# ‘‘ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMERT 
jf Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch ; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
‘ carrying,and cheapestCement 
oreres in e market. Specially | 

adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. | 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE LIA8 LIME, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, | 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&o. Railway and water communication. 


INGTON & C8. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
> Monument Chambers, | 
9D KING WILLIAL 


ey. 


HIN xX 99 
gi! TEER, 


ee 


4 
FI 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


| BLASS, 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, |’ 
j 


always on hand. 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Natls, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 


Sash Fasteners, 


ART MBTAL WORK. 


A 
ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION. 


ac Sebel aes Tigh sae 
London Sample 
Room :— 


49 Farringdon St., EC. 
oe Mr. C. M. 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 
Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


STAINED 


A (Mr. WHITE’s SysTEM) 
For Churches, Schools, 


ZA) 
ffices, &c. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


\\ THOS. GREGORY & Co. 


Woop PaviInG AnD StTram 
Joinzry Works, 


SCOTLAND :-— fk 

HERON, 64 North | ‘x¢° 
Fraderick Street, Edinburgh, ae x 
ne FE ee ee Re Ae SO SS 


Estimates and fuli particutars 


V@ Clapham Junction, 8.W’ 


ASPHALTE 


BSTAB.) 
Telegrams i— E Telephone! 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” } — 862. 
€onw.or sroce ! 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHAI! 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roh 

Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Rvery information to be obtained ab the Somny 
Offices, 3 MOORGATH STREBT, LONDON, a 


eee: oo 
(— BEST GREEN ; 
ROOFING SLATE 
From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries(a/ 
Buttermere bepestial Darebilit 
castle Exhibition 1887. 
LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN 
ELECTRIC LIGF 
Over 20 Y* 
y BExperien! 
EsviMATS Fe 
JOEL & 
are, London): 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, 
Highest Award: GoldMedal, ; 
International Exhibition, 
Lon i 
DARK GREEN. 
FOR PRIOHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRITAB)) 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE () 
LIMITED 

corp MBIL 

LONDON, J? 
SILVER MEM 


n , 1862, 
. “Model Dwelling,” New- 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. _ 
PARIS, 18) 


31 Wilson St., Finsbury Squ 


Juty 28, 1893.] 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 
For the Enlargement of the Infants’ Department of Board | For abe oy  Hampsteat Road Centres on the Stanhope 
School, Bellenden Road, Peckham, by Forty-seven Places. pe ae P a eee 
Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. work in Cement. 
Extra if Brick A. Salter £2 1349 13 3 £32 4.90 
work in Cement. C. Lyford : 2,277 19 9 26260 
F. & H. F. Higgs . - £3,646 0 0 £90 0 O E. Houghton & Sons : 2234 ro a 38 #020 
J. Willmott & Sons 3,585 0 O ey tek te, Taylor & Sonwn. . 2,052 13 13 32) 4a O 
Holliday & Greenwood 350 67s OnO 88 0 Oo H. Knight & Sons ‘ ‘ 1,863 0 0 29 0 0 
J. Smith & Sons . 3,472 9 0 5° © ©| For Erecting New Water-Closets in the Infants’ Department 
For Provision of Centres for Cookery, Laundry and Blind of Board School, Oban Street, ey 
Children: on Site in Princeton Street, Bedford Row, for the Davis Bros. £558 o°°o 
School Board. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. J, T. Robey . 405 0 0 
Extra if Brick- Knight & Son 386 0 oO 
work in Cement. Calnan & Co. 360 90 0 
A. Salter. £1 607 0 o £34 0 o| Gibb &Co.. 343 0 O 
_G. S. Williams & Son . 15550210! 10 31s OmO White & Son ; : : : 7 200) cOnnG 
Taylor & Son . 1,534 0 © 27 10 ©| For Providing Apparatus on the Low-pressure Hot-water 
Cox. 15155 .090 31 ORS: System for Warming the Whole of the York Road School, 
Wa Neil . 1,469 14 7 27 10 0 King’s Cross. 
J. Willmott & Sons 1,403 10 oO 34 10 oO W. G. Cannon - £433 ts ies 
oe ee Green & Sons, Limited 402 0 0 
for Provision of Deaf and Laundry Centres on the Site in Geparneen 3751 0 a 
Farrance Street, Limehouse. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. Pinrcell. & Nobbew 372 0 O 
Eee ee Clarke & Sons 368 o oO 
A’ Black & Sén £2355 Gng. Fue! owe Maguire & Son “ - ; ; 320s, ONO 
W. Neil 223070 54 15 9| For Providing Small Apparatus on the Low-pressure Hot- 
J. T. Robey : 2,054 ro) ie) 36 0 O water System (with a Vertical Boiler) for Warming the 
J. Grover & Son 2503340 _O Eki Mey, Xe) School for Special Instruction, Sayer Street, Walworth. 
_E. Lawrance & Sons. ; ‘2,002 0 0 32, Og O G. Davis. £135 Oro 
Charles Cox : : : 5 ies eb ae) 3% OO Wontner, Smith, Gray & co 129 0 0 
ae Wenham & W aters, Limited 119 0 0 
For Building Junior Mixed School, South Lambeth Road, for J. & F. May. Il7 0 0 
414 Children, Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. ped W. G. Cannon ILS. O16 
EaueigBrck, | Clarke & Sons 94 0 0 
F.&H.F. Higgs . f .£6,789 0 o £87 0 o| For Providing Additional Hot- water Coils in the Classrooms 
Holloway Bros. . ; . 0270 OO 76 0 0 on the First and Second Floors of the Baltic Street 
W. Downs. : 6,270 0 O 7 OO School, St. Luke’s. 
Holliday & Greenwood 6,167 0 Oo 89 0 o| J. Grundy £1205 Oo 
J. Marsland Sik Ne TOS somo Potter & Cs Limited 10515; (0 
B. E. Nightingale 6,093 9 oO 93,979 J. & F. May 66 10 o 
D. Charteris 5999 0 0 96 0 0| G,. Davis. 69 9 0 
Lathey Bros. 5,997 9 0 72 0 o| W.G. Cannon 58 12 0 


=e oor ~ Dincrusta= Calton. WALL DECORATION. 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES, CEILINGS, PLAQUES, PANELS, BORDERS, &c. 
SOLID in Colour! SOLID in Relief! SOLID in Value! 
\LL NEVER WEAR OUT. INDISPENSABLE, INEXPENSIVE. Write for Samples, Iilustrations, Price List, and all Particulars, to— 


ep DERICK WALTON & CO. LIM., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams—‘ LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON,’ Telephone No. 8,769, 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 


EGGOTT'S PATENT ADJUSTMENT for Opening and Closing Fanlights and Skylight. 


NEW SILENS FOR SKYLIGHTS. 


ID ACTION FOR 


ae 
WNTERN SD fi S= 
o wo 
{! Sis 
i AN s 
| x So 
me ES 
THER & & 
IGHTs, 2 = 
= 2 
So 
For Particulars and =o 
Eo 
Reduced Price List (dated As Fixed to Skylight ed ee 

Jan. 23, 1893) write pas > 


ANS. FOR FANE! ath 


#26 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


109 HOPE STREET GLASGOW, or 


SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 


Telegraphic Address :—* SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


| 


IRE MA PE ATALAMAA AY LAASALEALTUS EE) | 


| 


f pi Of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, “lt ‘elteed, Price 12s. 6d.  Offlce—175 Strand, London, W.¢ 


Ve 
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LONDON — continued. MARKET RASEN. 
For Provision of Cookery and Laundry Centres, Buckingham For Additions “to 2B uemese Premises, Market. Rasen, for 


Street School, Islington. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, peta Se Messrs. Dixon & Pindar. Messrs. W. MORTIMER & 


work in Cement. Son, Architects, Lincoln. 


J. Grover & Sons w+ £2,931 0 0+ £610 0|! J, Harrison, Market Rasen. °°." °4) = 

McCormick:& Sons, . é > 123887: ONO 62 0 Oo 

Treasure & Son . 3 eat at OTOL O S21080 

J. Willmott & Sons. . : . 2,466 10 -0 72 JOO MORTON. - 

Charles Cox te F : 3925407. OO 58 o ©} For Building Wesleyan Methodist School Chapel, Morton, — 

For Removing’ Temporary Iron Building from the Lillie Road J. Peasgood, Stamford errno £0 

Site, Fulham, and Re-erecting it on the Laxon Street Site, H. Chappell, Bourne . . , . : - 380 0 
Bermondsey, for the Schcol Board. J. B. Newton, Heckington . . : . #1 325.010 

Croggon& Co, Limited -. . .  . «£241 10 0 | A. T. BLOOD, Bourne (accepted). . +2» .» 297 Q 2 

W. Harbrow 5 5 5 : : ; AZ 3 lO. a0 

D. Charteris A : : ; . : PHI Co) (0) 

T. Cruwys . : : : te ome) a Cee 


For New Business’ Premises, Offices, Arcade, Hotel and 
Stabling, High Street, Newport, Mon., for the South Wales. 
Wine and Spirit Company. Messrs. HABERSHON & 
FAWCKNER, Architects, London, Newport and Cardiff. 


For Reconstructing {the Drainage of Board School, Harper 
Street, New Kent Road, providing a Urinal and Im- 
proving Ventilation of Boys’ Offices. 


at ous C ‘ ; : : ; : £950 gual D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester : ; £1,521) oe 
ee en, oh : ; 2 asa oak ae W. A. Linton, Newport . : i . 10,605 0 oO 
Leeks & Hooker. ; é 5 . x eit Sa OO W. Price. N ’ ; a 
J. Garrett & Son , : : F ? ; 740s Ono Be SON ONS : . »214 0 0 
W.& H. Castl i Wilkins, Newport Z . 10,048 0 0 
anise Sige SSS Rae ae ; Hen ieee teen Stephens & Bastow, Bristol oe Te 9,899" Orn 
Is Ee Mistinnesle ; : . 2 . . a 0.0 J. Linton, Newport. : : - 9,804 0 0 
aoe nee. ; ; ; : ; Ba att oy W. M. Blackburn, Newport 2 97:77 ae 


Fcr Improving Drainage and Sanitary Arrangements of Board 
School, Hunter Street, Southwark. 


G. Lyford . ; ; ; 3 : ; Mes & be icin: (eye OXFORD, 
Black & Son : ; . : : > 1,130 © ©} For Building Block for Males at the Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Wir V OpOad sli a8 soe ES ate els kr ote OT Une Oxford. Messrs. GILES, GOUGH & TROLLOPE, Architects, 
W. Hammond... . . ©) le ftp wee Os OMe 28 Craven Street, Charing Cross, London. 
_ Whitehead & Co.» 6 ws 1,034 9 0} J, D, Williams, Knighton Oo. Ue 4. 325)8esiain 
| W. & H. Castle , , . , . See 7A eh 8) Orchard & Son, Banbury . A : ; 3 5) $7725 Oe 
J.T, Robey. , , . . , Od is Go Willcock & Co., Wolverhampton . . 0) 55499. Omms 
A, Salter. 6g 20, Weg ne ae ee S. & W. Pattinson, London ©. . 0 | Sa 
For Provision of Iron Building on the Site in Dulwich Hamlet, Bunning & Son, London . 4 : 3 > 53307 The 
by Removing a Temporary Iron Building from the Belle- Wilkins & Sons, Oxford « 5,720 0 © 
ville Road Site, New Wandsworth. Garlick & Horton, London : : »-| 55233 sae 
D. Charteris c 3 é : . : eoIh. TOMO Kingerlee, Oxford . : ‘ é . > 5,227 “Omg 
Croggon & Co., Limited . : : A 2 ZOO OPO Parnell & Son, Rugby : « 5,226 15 oO 
W. Harbrow é ; : - , : 204 17 oO Robinson, Wolvercote . . : . - 4,983 Io 0 
T. Cruwys . ; 4 A : : : SRN) TOO CLARIDGE & BLOXHAM, Banbury (accepted) . 4,765 0 © 


$$ 
———— rr 


BEST PORTLAND CEMEN 


“ADAMANT BRAND.’ Manufactured by : 


SKELSEY’S ADAMANT CEMENT Co. Lo, 


Y HEAD OFFICES: 121 HIGH STREET, HULL. WORKS::STONEFERRY, HULL, & BARTON-ON-HUMBER, 
Output 700 tons weekly. Telephone No. 16. Telegraphie Address, *‘ Adamant, Hull.” 


PARQUET FLOORINGS, OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


s F : One inch thick, 4s. 103d. per yard, super. 
One inch and -inch thick. 


Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, &c. 
Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 3 


ARTISTIC 


SKELSEYS > 


Py 


Livjon's Patent 


cole) a 
System of Preparing for Laying inch Bl 
Turpin’s Patent Floor on Gonecate: Stone, and Deal Floors. 


a(S SRE earemecmstine: WOOD CARVING, os im 
Cy eee ae es a SY MARBLE q ruts Paslenl \4 
Citta Wie, i inch Parquet MOSAIC 

2 {, Wood Backings PAVING. 


JO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUL ONE OF TH 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


‘ i i iri i Portable 
House Cistern, fitted PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, 
with a Cistern Filter. eer superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, oie 
ag a ea and May 1870. The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 
ae Bett Also, Testimonials from Dr, Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 


Price, £1 1¢s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


a QUE 
ZOE 


Fe == SSS 9 Ss 


Tou 


= 


iW London, Middlesex, St George's, St. Mary’s, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums. Institutions, Breweries, &c., 
Baly 
ria” Water-testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 12s. eack. 


H 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. a ROSH 


THE ECLIPSE’ PAINT REMOVER & CLEANSER 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the World. la CRESCENT MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
' RAVENSDEN. SUTTON. 
For Additions to Farm Buildings at Ravensden, Beds, for Mr. | For Building a New Infant School and for Alterations to the 
F. A. W. Wythes, J.P. Mr. RicHarD LUND, Architect, Existing Schools, for the Sutton School Board. 
_ 8 St. Paul’s Square, Bedford. (e, Burrage : : ; : : : “£3 57, Cane 
_S. FOSTER, Kempston (accepied ) 7 :£3603).0!, 0 J. B. Potter - : : : - . 3,273 9 9 
For Water Supply to Ravensden House and Farm Buildings. A#H.) Harris?’ < : - : 2 %3 000040 
Mr. RICHARD LUND, Surveyor, § St. Paul’s Square, R. J. Humphries, Sutton * : : . 2,798 0 9 
Bedford. i * Accepted subject to approval. 
‘S. FOSTER, Kempston (accepéed ) z 4 BP yA oye) WIDNES 
STAINCLIFFE. For Private Improvement Works to Streets and Passages, for 
For Building Cottage Homes, near the Workhouse, Healds the Corporation. Mr. J. S. SINCLAIR, Borough Surveyor. 
Road, Staincliffe, for the Guardians. Messrs. HoLTOM & Contract Vo. 1. 
Fox, "Architects, P. Balmer, Liverpool ° - - - £4673 18 8 
2 Accepted Tenders. Sterling & Swame, Liverpool . 4,629 10. 0 
G. Whitehead, Westborough, mason. £1,159 0 ©| §, CowBURN & SONS, Widnes (accepied) . 4,580 11 6 
Garthwaite & Blackburn, Dewsbury, joiner. 540 0 O Contract IVo. 2. 
T. Brear, Eastborough, slater , : 99 0 O P. Balmer. ‘ F r ‘ 5 q ap Ween Re 
J. Lockwood, Staincliffe, plasterer . - 2 65t ONO Sterling & Swame i . 7.022" TOMO 
N. Ramsden, Dewsbury, painter . . . 34.0 0 S. COWBURN & SONS (accepted Ve de wee et 5 6.65 25-"3 
F. Newsome, Dewsbury, plumber . ; : — Contract No. 3 
STAINES. P. Balmer . : - - : é - 3,865 I 4 
For Two te St eta | in Egham Hythe, for Mr. Witting- F. Benny yectneten : } j e } aa 3 . 
ton. r. RALPH FITT, Architect, Staines. ; oy) j ; ini 
ey Rehain.» .< hSa6 nO : CowBURN & SONS (accepted ) ~ A - 3,594 8 4 
Reavell, Staines . ‘ ‘ . 3183040 50} : WOKING. : 
abincson & Francis, chtard ’ ” : - 812 0 o| For Building Post Office and Parcel Office at Woking, for the 
Harrison, Staines* . . 695 0 O Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
* Accepted for ren: pairs, i 042. B. E. Nightagele OP ite Webs (et . £3,820 oO 
For Block of Three Cottages at Staines, for Mr. C. Reeves. re a ate SCO. : . : : } eer 2 2 
Pa a FITT, Architect, ‘Staines. | TT. Martin ; ‘ , 5 2,987 ouae) 
ent, Staines =. : : eens ia. 120 Sa; ; ; : ; pers 
Harrison, S Staines A 4 P aes fos Boy | Je HARRIS: & Son (accepted ) : . . » 2,927 0 0 
REAVELL, Staines (accepted ) : 2 - - 749 0 0 = A ee 
Robinson & Francis . . . . . 738 9 0| TRADE NOTES. 
| SHEFFIELD. IT was reported some time ago that there was considerable 
For Closets, Urinals, &c., at Hillsborough Park, Sheffield. cause for dissatisfaction in the allotting of space at the World’s 


With addendas. | exhibition at Chicago, and that amongst other typewriting com- 


F, Skelton, Heeley : -4441 0 0 £538 Io 0 | panies the Yost Typewriter Company had not been allotted a 
J. Morton, Sheffield , : pL aS 502 9g oO| position. We are now officially informed, however, that the 
T, Ashforth, Sheffield . e Ae eit: ems 455 9 7 Yost Company have got a special stand built to their own design 
J. Bertram, Wadsley Bridge See A 462 9 9g | in the Liberal Arts Building, section F, inthe north-east corner 
S. WARBURTON, Manchester (ac- of the main gallery. A visit to this stand will well repay 
cepted) . . . .«. « 364 I 0 ‘453.19 9) those who are at the exhibition. 
TELEGRAMS— LONDON Sian 


“OOLITE” LONDON. Head Offices ; ® eA TEs. G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 


“OOLITE,” Batu. L. & S.W.R., NINE Els, S.W. 


[ KSP IncoRPORATING PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., 1. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO.,Ltd, 
io Ap R.J. MARSH & Co., Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 
hey SS 
QUARRIES. 2 2 & QUARRIES. 

| ~ 

\MONEK’S PARK. we S 8 om -e | BOX GROUND. 

CORSHAM DOWN. {2s ZY | comsz Down. 

pore 3 ie xe STOKE GROUND. 

. ef e ® yz WESTWOOD GROUND. _ 
Beesistered FARLEIGH DOWN. hy i) x WINSLEY GROUND. Registmrag 
me MARK : & Q <i SRADE MARE 


5 *L U AT E for Hardening and Preserving Building Stones and Marbles. Apply to the BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH 


FIRST-CLASS JOINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


MSs 2 Croce Ft Alby. VOC DSS, 
! For Bank and Office Fittings, Church Seats, Screens, Pulpits, &c. 


Hsjo Srtistie and Decorative Joinery 


| ‘es FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, ETC. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION (including Polishing, if desired). 
AS Telephone No. £4,650. Telegrams :—*' Nightingale, London.” 


IGHTINGALE, Builder & Goitracior, 


ALBERT WORKS, ALBERT EMBANEHMENT, GONDON, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


A CLOCK with two large dials and striking hours has been THE Leeds Mercury says :—It is evident from the tenders 
erected during the past week on the tower of Holy Trinity | which have been sent in to the Leeds Gas Committee for the 
Church, Cheltenham, by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock | supply of the coal required by them during the next twelve 
Works, Derby. It is fitted with all the latest improvements, | months that many coalowners believe that prices are about to 
and is guaranteed by the makers to maintain true time with fall considerably.. At a meeting of the committee, Ald. Gilston 
great accuracy. The same firm made the clock at All Saints | presiding, the tenders, numbering upwards of a hundred, were 
Church, Cheltenham. opened, and the quotations showed reductions compared with 

THE Mersey Dock Board have decided to carry out certain | last year, varying from 4d. to 3s. a ton. The quantity the 
alterations at the double storey shed at the Harrington Dock | Corporation need: for the twelve months is 250,000 tons, and 


at an estimated cost of 630/. The alterations were rendered | the tenders are for from 2, oon to 100, peas Bes 
necessary in consequence of representations from the fire THE Plans and Works Committee of the Edinburgh Town 


insurance companies. Council have accepted estimates for the new public baths at 


' THE directors of the London and South-Western Railway Bye Soon ee 8,900/, The plans are by Mr, 
Company announce that they are prepared to receive tenders Gay 


THE pleasant village of Copt-Hewick, which is about three 
for the erection of warehouses with vaults at the Southampton silesiirenteR pocnon the north sidewotihe ames Yore, along 


aoe with the adjoining hamlet of Bridge Hewick, having long 
THE new turret clock which has just been erected at the expressed a strong desire of having a public adobe erected, Mr. 
New Surrey County Buildings, Kingston, has been manu- | J. S, Hurst, J.P., of the Hall, Copt-Hewick, kindly offered a site 
factured and fixed by Messrs. Gillett & Johnston, the well- | and also offered to erect a suitable tower thereon if the public 
known clockmakers and bellfounders, of Croydon. It has | would supply a four-dialed clock and bell. A meeting of the 
been constructed to strike the hours and ting-tang the quarters | inhabitants being called, it was decided to place the order with 
on bells ; and the dials, of which there are three in number, are | Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford 
of convexed copper, and measure each 6 feet in diameter. The Street, Leeds. . The tower, clock and bell having become an 
mechanism is all of the best description, the clock having the accomplished fact, the plone was Officially started by Mrs. Hurst 
double three-legged gravity escapement and compensated | jn the presence of the leading clergy and gentry of the district 
pendulum and all latest improvements. The main wheels | on Friday last, about two o’clock noon. Afterwards they all pro- 
measure Io, 12 and 12 inches in diameter, and are, like all the | ceeded to ihe gardens and grounds of Copt-Hewick Hall, 
other wheels, of the best gun-metal. Messi's. Gillett & Johnston kindly thrown open for the oceasion by Mr. Hurst, followed by 
have now in ‘hand large clocks and bells for Brightling parish | the school-children and inhabitants, where cricket, athletic 
church, Rockhampton post-office (for Queensland Government), | sports, &c., took place. 
Bermuda Sessions House, &c. THE “ Cotgreave ” Patent Automatic Step is a novelty that 
AT a meeting of the Plans and Works Committee of the | will be found of great use in libraries or other institutions, and 
Edinburgh Town Council the Firemaster, Mr. Wilkins, sub- | in any place where books or other articles beyond reach are 
mitted a report of his recent visit to the Fire Exhibition, | continually required. It can be fitted into the divisions of the 
London, in which he described a number of the newer fire | shelves or other partitions, so as to be entirely out of the way, 
brigade apparatus he saw there. He also described and | except when required.- It consists generally of a metal or 
exhibited to the committee an improved controlling water jet | wooden box or case, containing a metal automatic step, which 
pipe or water-tower devised by himself, for which is claimed all | is closed and partly out of sight when not in use. When 
the advantages of the water-towers at present in use, with a | required to be used, the foot is placed upon a small projection, 
more simple and less costly mechanical arrangement. The | which immediately causes the step to slide under the foot into 
object of the tower is to enable the ordinary branch pipes to | the necessary position; when the foot is removed the step 
be controlled from the ground level when working at.a high | closes by an automatic motion, unless it is required open for 
elevation ; and in carrying out this idea the present fire escapes | some time, when by moving a small catch it can be prevented 
and fire ladders are utilised. from closing. 


rHos. EX. NETITLEe, 


IMPORTER OF CANADIAN PINE DOORS AND MOULDINGS, 


NUFACTUR 


SASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF “Woo TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, be. 


BOARDS for PACKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for CONFEOTIONERS, Bae Cut to Order. 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills:—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


ep eetesee NO. 3743. 


We beg to inform you that Mr. J. R. FAWKNER, who J... the past fourteen years has held a responsible position in the a Works. 
and Offices of Messrs. CROSSLEY Bros., Lim., original makers of the well-known “ Otto” Gas Engine, has resigned his position to enter into 
partnership with Mr. Henry J. ROGERS, M.LM. ‘E., under the above style, as Manufacturing Engineers, Electricians, and Founders. 


The following are SPECIALTIES s— 
G A Ss E. AY G 8 N E. S$ 2 ——Every Machine of Note will be found in our Showrooms. Special Oil for Gas Engines at Wholesale Prices. 
Fe (@) G E re S ,) S$ P AT E N T G A S WO re K S.— ___For either oo chaise, Menon, a for Public 
DAWSON’S LOW-PRESSURE STEAM HEATING mise imtmieyscomdane 
E L E CT Fe { C L | G HT | Ni G & F IT TI N G. —STATTER’S Dynamos, Motors, Fittings, Switches, &c.. 
PATENT VENTILATING FAN, &c., SHAFTING, PULLEYS, AND CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


These magnificent Showrooms ns intended as a Depot sees the Beier can find an ample selection of Machinery and accessories. 


Works :—WATFORD. Offices and Showrooms :—11 & 12 NEW BRIDGE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Electrical Nowelty 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


Call, or send for Representative i explain the NEW ELECTRIC CHAMELEON SIGN 
for FASCIAS, LANTERNS, LAMPS, and HOUSE SIGNS. 


sulE MAKERS—E. L. BERRY, HARRISON & CO.,. 
Electric Light Engineers, LYRIC CHAMBERS, WHITCOMB STREET, W.C. a 
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.-MeEssrs. ROBERTS, ADLARD & Co., 47 Eastcheap, have 
issued a well-got-up little brochure on “ Ornamental Slating, 
Ridging, &c.” In addition to ornamental shapes given to the 
slates themselves, a roof may have any design given to it by 
arrangement of light and dark, coloured, &c. 


THE patent fire-grates, as supplied by Mr. John Grundy, of 
Duncan Terrace, City Road, N.,-and Tyldesley, near Man- 
chester, have given such satisfaction at the Tolworth Isolation 
Hospital, Kingston-on-Thames, that they have just been 
specified for another. Mr. Grundy’s heating apparatus has 
just been specified for a large church which will be built 
shortly. 

THE coming of age of Lord Milton has been celebrated by 
the tenantry on the estates of Earl Fitzwilliam by placing some 
bells in the tower of the parish church, Wentworth, near 
Rotherham, and the placing of a new clock with Cambridge 
chimes in the same, the new clock and chimes having been 
made and fixed by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manu- 
facturers, Guildford Street, Leeds, who are now making clock 


and chimes for the adjoining parish church of Wortley, near 
Sheffield. 


VARIETIES. 


In the competition for the new Technical School, Preston, 
the premiums have been awarded as follows :—First, Mr, 
Henry A. Cheers, Twickenham, London, W., and Messrs. 
Aspinall & Smith, 2 Victoria Street, Blackburn, joint architects ; 
second, Mr. W. T. Morley, 21 Mawdsley Street, Bolton, and 
Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


THE Bournemouth Town Council have adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Sanitary Committee for the extension of the 
sanitary hospital and erection of a new pavilion. 

THE strength of brick masonry has been investigated in the 
laboratory of the University of Illinois by Mr. M. A. Earl and Mr. 
A. B. Loomis. They constructed a number of brick beams and 
piers, which were broken. under various conditions and in 
various ways, with results that showed roughly that the 
modulus of rupture of regular brick masonry is about twice the 
tensile strength of the mortar used, although it may be three 
times as much. With masonry less than four weeks old the 
results were not so good, the modulus being about the same as 
the strength of the mortar. 


Ir was agreed at the last meeting of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board that, subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board, the Grangewood estate, Upper Norwood, 
should be purchased by the managers as a site for a con- 
valescent fever hospital at the price of 26,c0o0/., and that 31 
acres of freehold land should be purchased at Tooting at 
a cost of 10,5007. It was further agreed that the recently- 
acquired site at Lewisham should be called the Bostock 
Hospital. 

ACCORDING to the report of the Commission of Labour it 
is found that in the United States the cost of one box of window 
glass is divided into—materials, 10°63 per cent.; labour, 38°39 per 
cent., and all other items, 51°07 per cent., representing a total 
of 1'0602 dols. One square foot of polished plate glass costs 
0°4865 dols., divided into—materials, 10°59 per cent.; labour, 
40°7 per cent., and all other items, including clerical work, 
supplies and repairs, fuel, taxes, felt, rouge, sand, &c. 48°71 per 
cent. 

Tue Elland Local Board have appointed Mr. Malcolm 
Paterson, M.Inst.C.E., Bradford, engineer to design and carry 
out a system of main drainage and sewage treatment, embracing 
trade and domestic refuse. 

For those desirous of utilising August Bank holiday to 
visit Holland for a few days, the new route vzd@ Harwich and 
the Hook of Holland offers exceptional facilities. Holiday- 
makers leaving London any evening (Sundays included) reach 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Scheveningen and other Dutch towns 
the following morning, and the service is the same for the 
return journey. Return and tourist tickets are issued at low 
fares. Cheap tours have also been arranged by the Harwich- 
Antwerp route, enabling tourists to visit Belgium and the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, including Antwerp, Brussels, Liege, Spa, 
Dinant and the hitherto little-visited picturesque valleys and 
interesting old towns of the Grand Duchy, Passengers leaving 
on Friday or Saturday, August 4 or 5, reach the Ardennes the 
next afternoon, returning on Monday in time to reach their 
homes early on Tuesday. The Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany offers, in conjunction with the General Steam Navigation 
Company, trips to Hamburg. Passengers will leave Liverpool 


| Street Station at 8 P.M. on Wednesday, August 2, or Saturday, 
| August 5. 


| 


AT a meeting of the Worcester Watch Committee, Mr. 
Purchas, city surveyor, reported in favour of the generating 
station for electric lighting being at Powick Mills, on the river 
Teme, pointing out that the extra power not required for light- 


SSL 


References to many thousands 
at work in all towns and for all 
purposes. 


Represents 30 h.p. nominal, indicating 85 h.p. 
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Crossley’s Patent Oil Engines. Crossley’s High Speed Engines for Electric Lighting. mi 


CROSSLEY BROS., LIM., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 
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ing could be used for pumping at the waterworks and for 
treating sewage at the contemplated sewage works. Mr. Preece 
confirmed Mr. Purchas’s conclusions. On the recommendation 
of the sub-committee, the tender of Mr. T. Rowbotham, of 
Coventry Road, Birmingham, for the erection of the generating 
station at Powick, for 14,7977, was accepted. 

THE Finance Committee of the Glasgow Town Council 
have agreed to recommend that the Corporation should furnish 
the money requisite to establish an efficient telephone service 
for the city, pending the acquisition of Parliamentary powers 
for the purpose. The sum required is estimated at about 
100,000/, 

AT the meeting of the City Commission of Sewers a report 
was presented relative to the tubes laid by the City of London 
Electric Lighting Company in the City, ostensibly for the 
electric light, and the committee suggested that the Commission 
should: only consent to the same tubes being used for tele- 
phonic purposes on a guarantee being given that telephones, 
with double wires and all the latest improvements, would be 
supplied to the citizens at a cost not exceeding 8Z. per annum. 
This was carried. 

AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board 
at Wolverhampton with regard to an application by the Town 
Council to borrow 45,918/. for purposes of sewerage and sewage 
disposal, 14,0007. for works of paving, and 1,927/. for purposes 
of electric lighting. The Town Clerk explained that the Town 
Council had decided to lay down an electric-light installation 
for a portion of the borough, and 4,066 square yards of land 
had been secured in Commercial Road at a cost of 1,927/. for 
the erection of the necessary machinery and plant, 5,000/. was 
required for the paving of footpaths with asphalte concrete, and 


9,000/, would be wanted for laying down granite setts in several | 


streets where the traffic was very,heavy. For the sewage works 
the Town Council had found that the land on the sewage farm 
was insufficient for the filtration purposes, and it had been 
necessary to purchase 290 additional acres of land at a cost of 
30,0597. 135. 9d@. A sum of 10,200/. was also required for under- 


draining the land, erecting additional sludge-presses and for | 


other purposes. 

A REPORT has been’ made by Mr. Manners, engineer, 
regarding the stability of the fine old bridge at Beauly, which 
partially collapsed during the flood of 1892, and is now under 
repair. It appears that the vibration caused by pile-driving 
for the coffer-dam of the new pier had been such as to lead him 


to think this portion of the old bridge more defective than was 
anticipated. As some serious cracks had been caused, he had 
stopped pile-driving and put himself in communication with Sir 
John Fowler and Sir B. Baker. A modification of the scheme of 
repair had been devised, and it is proposed to found the new- 
pier on sunk iron cylinders instead of piles, and to protect the 
old piers by strong aprons of concrete to prevent scouring. 

THE Birmingham City Council have endorsed the recom.’ 
mendation of the General Purposes Committee that the Council 
should not seek for power to embark in electric lighting, but: 
should consent to the extension of area sought for by the. 
Birmingham Electric Supply Company. 

THE Scotsman says:—The new bridge across the Kelvin 
at Great Western Road, Glasgow, has been seriously damaged 
by a subsidence, resulting in a rent in the masonry from top: 
to bottom and the cracking and breaking up of the roadway, 
When discovered the crack in the stonework was about a 
couple of inches wide, but it has since considerably widened 
and extended. An inspection. of the bridge was made 
by Mr. White, the master of works, who did not consider: 
that its stability had been affected to such an extent as to 
endanger its safety, and the traffic was allowed to continue as 
usual. The bridge was erected at a cost of 45,000/., and was 
only opened about two years ago. 

THE Parks Committee of the Glasgow Town Council 
recommend that the wooden bridge erected in Kelvingrove 
Park on the occasion of the laying of the foundation-stone of 
Glasgow University should be replaced by a granite one, at a 
cost of 4,000/. 
‘S| THE parish church of Long Clawson, said to be one of the’ 
most ancient in Leicestershire, has been restored at a cost of 
3,100/., under the direction of Mr. Howitt, architect, Notting- 
ham. 

THE Islington Vestry, at their meeting of Friday last, 
sanctioned the scheme of the Commissioners for Baths and 
Washhouses for their new and largest set of baths and wash- 
houses, viz. that for St. Peter’s district. The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, F.R.I.B.A., 70 Torrington 
Square, W.C., their architect for the two sets of establishments: 
which were won by him in competition, and which are now 
completed. Mr, Tiltman, we understand, was appointed 
architect in this case, without competition, some two months 
ago, and it is now intended to proceed with the work with all 
possible expedition. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HEWELL GRANGE: THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 
& GARNER, ARCHITECTS.) 


(MESSRS. BODLEY 


VILLA RESIDENCES, SURBITON, 
DESIGN FOR LOCAL BOARD OFFICES, ILFORD. 


NUREMBERG. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


St. PAUL’S CHURCH, Morley, Yorkshire, which has been built 
some twelve years, being found to be much too small for this 
quickly increasing town, it was decided shortly after the 
advent of the new vicar, Rev. — Bircham, to build a new church, 
using as far as possible the material of the old building. 
Designs have been prepared by Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, 


transepts has been undertaken by Messrs. Sugden Bros., 
contractors, of Morley. The total cost of the church, with 
chancel, vestry, baptistery complete, will be about 8,800/. 

THE foundation-stone of St. Peter’s Church, Staines, 
now being built by Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C., M.P., late 
Solicitor-General, has been laid by Lady Clarke in the presence 
of the Bishop of London and large congregation. The church 


is being built from the designs and under the superintendence | 
of Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.1I.B.A., architect, the builders | 


being Messrs. Goddard & Son, of Farnham. The total cost 
will be about 7,500/. One of the distinctive features of the new 
building will be the constructional rood-screen. A drawing of 
this screen is exhibited in this year’s Academy, 

Atthe meeting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court 
twenty-three applications were presented, of which thirteen 
were granted. These included a warrant to the Kirk Session 
of St. Cuthbert’s parish for the erection of a mission-hall in 
| King’s Stables Road on the site of the old manse building. 
The site is an irregularly-shaped triangle, and the building, 
which consists of two floors, is placed lengthwise to King’s 
Stables Road, The upper floor, which is approached from the 
level of the roadway by a broad terrace and a short flight of 
steps at the entrance-door, is entirely occupied with the hall, 
which is seated to accommodate 800 adults, and also suitable 
Tetiring-room and caretaker’s house. The cost of the buildings 
is 4,000/. 


| more usual requirements on the large scale. 


AT the meeting of the Birmingham City Council a discus- 
sion took place upon the action of the Health Committee in 
reference to the acquisition of the site in Yardley Road for a 
new infectious diseases hospital. The Council, by a large 
majority, confirmed what the committee had done, and ap- 
proved of their proposed expenditure of 33,505/. in the erection 
of buildings. Sanction was also given to the recommendation 
of the Technical School Committee to proceed with the new 
school in Suffolk Street, for which they had already been 
authorised to obtain plans. 

At the meeting of the Warwickshire County Council the 
Finance Committee reported that the sanction of the Local 
Government Board had been obtained for borrowing 13,500/. 
for thirty years, and 5oo/. for fifteen years, for the Aston Court- 
house and Police Station ; and they recommended that loans 
be obtained for further works at Solihull Police Station, for a 
site of a petty sessional house at Nuneaton, further works at 


F.R.1.B.A., of Westminster, and the contract for the nave and | Emscote and Chesford Bridges, and for a police station at 


Studley. They also recommended that Stechford Bridge be 


| rebuilt on Worcestershire and Birmingham each agreeing to 


pay one-third of the cost. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


THE new illustrated catalogue just issued by Messrs. Hartley 
& Sugden, Limited, of the Atlas Boiler Works, Halifax, is a 
proof of the perfection which has been attained in the manu- 
facture of boilers, hot-water heating apparatus, &c., of every 
kind, The catalogue, which contains over 100 pages, deals 
with wrought-iron and steel welded and rivetted boilers, hot- 
water heating apparatus, kitchen-range boilers, gas boilers and 
hot-water valves, slow-combustion stoves, &c., fittings, acces - 
sories, &c. Messrs. Hartley & Sugden can claim that they are 
contractors to the Admiralty, and that during the past twenty 
years they have received forty-two awards, gold and silver 
medals, &c., at the chief exhibitions. The formule given in 
regard to the heating power of pipes, scaled from 55 deg. of 
heat to 130deg. per 1,000 cubic feet of area, will prove useful 
to many, as also the formule for heating water for domestic 
uses, and for baths, lavatories, &c. These specialties have also 
the merit that they include apparatus also for humble require- 
ments, for attention has not been confined solely to the 

The patent 


“ Climax” boiler set in brickwork is said to be the most suc- 
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breaking strength it rivals the oak, requiring, it is stated, the aqueduct is already part of the general highway. The two 
10,000 Ibs. pressure per square inch to break it. In stiffness it structures are noble pieces of workmanship. They swing on a 
is superior to oak by from 50to Ioo percent. It is best adapted common platform placed midway in the channel of the canal, 
and much used for ie constru a ae ss work in ship- with a clear opening on either side of it of 90 feet—an ample 

s =the allowance for the largest vessel. Between the aqueduct and 
deals at plank ks of the best gq quali ty. For Kineisetbelldnig itis the bridge is the signal tower. Here the look-out man, by the 
used almost entirely in the district of Pensacola, and in build- simpl € pu ling of a lever, sets in motion the powerful machinery 
ings for railroads, railroad cross-ties, viaducts and trestles this by which the swinging process is accomplished. All the 
wood is foremost. The finer grades and the “curly? woods machinery, it should be stated, is now in ee tion in the red- 
are very much used for the timber work in the best dwellings. brick building adjoining the aqueduct. In the boiler-house are 
The hardness of this wood especially fits it for planks and two o splendid” boilers made by Messrs Gileasy & Sons. On 
flooring. The finer grades of curly-pine are used for the | an upper floor there are engines in du li 


licate which control the 
manufacture of furniture, and it is said that for bedsteads most powerful and at the same time the most delicate mechan- 
it is admirably adapted, as the resinous wood prevents the ism. Not only does the hydraulic installati on command the 
inroads of insects and similar pests. The resi cts of turning of the aqueduct and bridge, but the power is further 
pine-wood supply many parts of the world with pitch, resin and communicated by means of p pipes to the lecks half a mile or so 
turpentine. And, contrary to opinion formerly held in this below, where it is regulated \ with the utmost simplicity. So far 
respect, it is said ‘that the tapping of th e-tree for tt urpen- complete are the operations on the Barton section that many of 
tine etabthens instead of weakens tl d. The Cuban | the mechanical aids to excavation have been sent to the yard 


pine is like the long-leaf pine, ana is used in trade toalarge at Salford, where in due course they will be disposed of by sale. 
extent. The short- leaf pine is a softer wood, and is more The water which runs down the channel is far from pure, but 


easily worked. ees wood is admirable fo 
largely used by builders and cabinet-make 
poses. The loblolly pine is suited for ro 
other two species, but it is not so ame 
long as the others. It is stated in 


work, and is in this respect it very considerably improves on that in the 
fo he Sal ford docks. A nuisance is here caused which has led to the 
calling of a public prepay at Or iad The subject is one in 
which Old Trafford also is v ery deeply concerned. 


United States Department of Agrict alta rest i SS aS 
sts of th th tates the upply is good for fifty 
ec... INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED CARPENTERS. 
SSS THE first annual dinner of this Institute was held on Saturday 
THE MANCHESTER SHIP CA NAL, at Carpenters’ Hall. The li n for membershi p is that 


of passing the examinat which are held annually at 
Catpentens Hall, and comprise :—Timber, English, Foreign 

nd Colonial ; its decay, preservation and use ; ber roofs, 
also composite roofs ; doors, windows and ornamental joinery ; 
the setting-out and construction of staircases and joints in 
joinery ; the framing and construction of pa titions, floors and 
temporary structures. Professor Banister Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., 
occupied the chair, and amon those present were Mr. 

r 


ON the Barton section of the Ship Ca th 
reached the final stage. The various dams 
Irwell at several points across the course of 
Tapidly cut through. Just above Barton 
dredger which has ploughed its way down I 
this will shortly supplerient in a most effective 


operation of many spades. The aqueduct itself is 


‘AE 


plete. There was a mishap some time ago in cor Henry Adams, M.I.C.E., Mr gel, Mr. C. F. Mitchell, 
the deviation of the waters of gewater l the Carpenters’ and Mr. Stanton W. 
old channel to the new. Since then everything hz n restored i. Siar nong the toasts given was “Success to the Certified 
and strengthened, and on an early day next month we may rs,” in replying to which the Secretary explained the 
expect, says the Manchester jt ing in of the Institute and its success, announcing that sixteen 
aqueduct in use. The swing feidees whick runs side I with . new members had joined during the past year. The President 
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DN 
in rcp'y to the toast of his health said that whilst the increase | interest upon some subject that they may have made a special 
of the Institute must be limited because the qualification was | study, to be read and discussed at these meetings, so as to 
the passing of what had been called a stiff examination, still he | be afterwards incorporated in the proposed annual volume of 
was hopeful that gradually all the trade would pass the exami- Proceedings. In October last the attention of the association 
nation and so be eligible as members. He pointed out that | was directed to the question of framing a schedule of charges, 
there was a growing feeling that the method of work of the | and rules of practice for engineers and architects having to 
past fifty years, namely, the production of articles on which | give professional evidence in law courts or in arbitration cases, 
were expended the least amount of time and trouble, was de- Sub-committees having been formed to go into the question, the 
parting, and that the new creed would be that every man would | recommendation made by the same was that a minimum fee of 
throw into his work earnestness, and endeavour to produce the | ten guineas per diem be fixed for giving evidence. All travel- 
best work for the love of the work itself, and thus rival the | ling and incidental expenses should be charged in addition, and 
splendid work the carpenters and joiners of the Middle Ages | any extra services involved in qualifying. It appeared, how- 
produced, and raise the trade to a higher and nobler | ever, that one guinea per diem was the maximum fee allowed 
standard. by law. Thus it was evident that the only protection for the 
professional man was for him to make his own terms in each 
case before going into court. On the proposal of ie eee 
ment by the town Sanitary Board of an inspector of buildings 
ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS, in Gctsuer last, the draft regulations for the guidance of that 
AT Johannesburg on Thursday, June 29, the annual meeting of | official were submitted to this association with a view of obtain- 
the members of the South African Association of Engineers | ing suggestions onthesame. A sub-committee was accordingly 
and Architects was held in the rooms of the association, | appointed, whose recommendations were forwarded to the 
Robinson Buildings. Mr. Hennen Jennings, the retiring presi- | Sanitary Board, and have been since duly acknowledged and 
dent, occupied the chair, and among the others present were :— | adopted. On and after July 1, 1893, the office of the .associa- 
Messrs. A. H. Reid, F.R.I.B.A., C. Aburrow, J. H. Johns, | tion will be removed, and the Council earnestly request that 
A. S. Boucher, G. R. Andrews, J. H. Davies, S. H. Farrar, | members having spare useful technical works will deposit them 
H. G. Humby, E. P. Rathbone, C. T. Roberts, A. G. van | on loan to the proposed library, so as to make the office as use- 
Eelde, T. Reunert, Dr. Simon, A. M. Brown, T. J. Britton, | ful as possible to its members as a comfortable meeting-place. 
H. Leck and W. H. Miller. The Council, in presenting this report, considers that the 
The Chairman read the annual report submitted by the | association has every reason to be satisfied with the progress 
Council, which stated :—This association was instituted in the | made during the past year, more especially when it is con- 
following manner. Several meetings were held, and on Wed- | sidered that every endeavour has been made to keep up the 
nesday, June 15, 1892, a general meeting of both professions } prestige of the association by strictly adhering to the conditions 
was convened, when the members of the Council and officers | set forth in the by-laws. The Council desire to draw attention 
were elected and the by-laws made and passed, and during the | to the necessity for members using their influence to induce 
year forty-three members have joined the institution. During | other members of the profession to join, and it is suggested 
the year there have been fifteen Council meetings, two meetings | that when sufficient numerical strength has been acquired the 
of special committees, and nine meetings of the association. | association would be warranted in applying to the Government 
At the latter a considerable number of visitors have been | for a charter. i 
present by invitation, members of the professions being always The accounts, which were also submitted, showed the 
welcomed by the association on these occasions. The principal | receipts for the year to have been 33o/. 15s. ; subscriptions 
object of the association is to get papers of interest to the pro- | still due, 66/. 9s.; expenditure, 237/. 4s. od.; and the cash 
fessions prepared by members and others read and discussed | balance 2984. 
at the monthly meetings, a purpose which has heen fairly Mr. A. H. Reid moved that the report be adopted. 29 
well carried out. The Council trusts that members will avail Mr. Andrews seconded, and the motion was unanimously 

themselves of this opportunity of contributing papers of | agreed to. 
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__ The meeting then proceeded to elect office-bearers for the | extortionate wages out of the employers, the Labour Union 
ensuing year, with the following result :—Mr. A. H. Reid was | might devote their energies to sifting out the good from the 
elected president ; Messrs. C, Aburrow and J. H. Johns vice- | bad and arranging wages on a scale that would distinguish the 
presidents; Mr. E. P. Rathbone was reappointed treasurer. | good from the bad workmen. Mr. Reid went on to refer to 
Mr. J. E. Green was re-elected auditor, and the following | the good that might be done by the association in promoting 
gentlemen were elected members of the Council :—Messrs. | good feeling among professional men and in enlisting Govern- 
Jennings, J. H. Davies, G. R. Andrews, Rathbone, Dr. Simon, | ment protection against the charlatan and incompetent architect 


C. T. Roberts, S. H. Farrar and A. S. Boucher. and engineer. He should leave no stone unturned to bring 
Mr. Reid proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring president. | about that end. 
When Mr. Jennings was placed in the position of president Mr. Davies proposed the health of Mr. Rathbone, who had 
everybody felt sure he would be an ornament to the association, | been a very hardworking member of the Council during the 
and do credit to it in every way. past year. 
Mr. Aburrow seconded the motion, which was cordially Mr. Rathbone replied, referring to the Labour Bureau 
agreed to. which he is about to start. 
Mr. Jennings in returning thanks for the compliment said Mr. Roberts proposed “ The State Engineer.” 
he only felt regret that he had not been able to do more than Other toasts were proposed and a pleasant evening was 


he did. He felt very much the honour which had been con- | spent. 
ferred upon him, and he wished the association every success 
in the future. 
_ The members of the association afterwards dined together TEST LOADS ON PILES. 
in the North-Western Hotel. Mr. Jennings, the retiring | A REPORT has appeared giving details of tests which were 
president, occupied the chair. Mr. A. H. Reid, the incoming | applied a few months ago to piles by Mr. Weydert, the super- 
president, discharged the duties of croupier. intendent of buildings, Chicago. The public library was to be 
After dinner the Chairman said that no formal toast list had | built on piles driven into the clay, and it was assumed that they 
been prepared, but he could not allow the occasion to pass | would be able to carry aload of 30 tons oneach. Mr. Weydert 
without asking those present to drink to the health, long life | ordered that a platform 7 feet by 7 feet, consisting of 12 inches 
and prosperity and cordial feeling of their society. by 12 inches yellow pine timbers resting on steel |-beams 
The toast was cordially pledged. 15 inches deep should be placed on four piles, and on this 
Mr. Aburrow proposed the health of the first president | platform pig-iron was piled to a height of 38 feet. The test 
(Mr. Jennings) and the future president (Mr. Reid). It was not | was commenced in the morning, January 6, a week after the 
much more than a year ago since some of them met together to | piles to be tested had been driven. The surveyors marked 
form this association. He did not think that any of those who | points on top of the piles and took levels on them after the pig- 
were present at the inauguration could have imagined that by | iron had been piled to a height of 4 feet, and the load was about 
this time they would have so many members. The association | 45,200 lb. This piling up of the pig-iron continued irregu- 
hhad succeeded beyond their expectations, and he only hoped | larly, owing to the severe weather, until January Io, when it 
‘that by next year the membership would have been greatly | had attained a height of 21 feet and a weight of 224,500 lb. 
increased. Levels were taken, but no settlement was discoverable. On 
__ Mr. Reid said their organisation was not a mere trade | January 17 at 2 P.M. all the pig-iron had been piled on ; it had 
union; it was an association in the interests of the common | then reached the height of 38 feet and the load on the four 
weal. They wished to weed out the competent men from the | piles was about 404,800 lb., or about 50°7 tons per pile. On 
incompetent. He thought the Labour Union and such organi- | January 18 levels were taken and no settlement was discovered, 
sations in Johannesburg might employ their time in endeavour- | These levels were repeated on January 20, after the above load 
ing to discriminate between good and bad workmen. A | had remained for three days; also on January 28, after the 
competent man drew practically the same wages as an | load had remained for eleven days, in both cases no settlement 
incompetent one, and he thought that instead of trying to get | being observable. Further tests not being deemed necessary, 
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and the test hindering the progress of the work, orders were 
given on January 29 to proceed with the removal of the pig- 
iron. The four piles, therefore, sustained a load of a little over 
50 net tons each for practically a fortnight, without giving any 
indication of settlement. 

The piles were driven by a steam-hammer of the Nasmyth 
type ; weight, 4,500 lb. ; fall, 42 inches, making 54 blows per 
minute. The last 20 feet were driven with a follower of oak. 
It was found that it required 48 to 64 blows to drive the last 
foot with the follower, and as the ratio of blows without fol- 
lower to blows with follower is as one to two, it may be esti- 
mated that it would have required from twenty-four to thirty- 
two blows of the hammer to drive the last foot directly without 
follower. In the same soil it required about sixteen blows of a 
drop-hammer weighing 3,000 lb. and falling 30 feet to drive the 
last foot with a follower as above, and thirty-two to thirty-six 
blows of the same drop-hammer falling 15 feet with a follower. 

The piles were driven 2} feet between centres, nearly, three 
in a row along the trench. This is deemed to be as close as 
they can be driven with ease. They were about 54 feet long, 
and were driven about 524 feet. They had an average diameter 
of 13 inches, circumference of 41 inches, and an area at tip of 
80 square inches. If a pile similar to the test piles is left for 


24 hours, it is found that it requires 300 to 600 blows of the, 
above described hammer to drive it the last foot; or a repetition, 


of 300 to 600 blows of 189,000 inch pounds each. The heads 
of the piles, after being sawed off, were 27 feet below the street, 


and the tips about 80 feet below the same. They were driven, 


about 27 feet in soft, plastic clay, 23 feet in tough, compact 
clay, and 2 feet in hard pan. The bearing: power of this»hard 
pan may be estimated by Rankine’s formulas ‘at 170]b. per 
square inch, and by empirical results at 250 1b. per square inch ; 
in this case it may be a fair assumption that it would carry 
200 lb. per square inch. The extreme average frictional resist- 
ance per square inch of sides of piles like those described, as 
deduced from experiments made under analogous conditions, 
may be placed at 15 lb. per square inch. 

The average area of the tip of the above piles is 80 square 
inches. . Therefore their extreme point resistance will be 
16,000 lb, The average surface of their sides is about 25,000 
square inches, so that their total extreme frictional resistance 
will amount to 375,000 lb. As the point resistance in com- 
parison to the latter is but small, it may be neglected, and the 
ultimate bearing capacity of a pile similar to the test piles may 
be estimated at 375,000 lb., or about 180 tons. But inasmuch 


as the ultimate crushing strength of wet Norway pine may not 
be over I,600 lb. per square inch, or using a factor of safety of 
3,533 lb. per square inch, and whereas the minimum area of 
piles specified to be not Jess than 8 inches at the top and 
16 inches at the butt is about 113 square inches, each pile 
should not carry more than 60,000 |b., or 30 tons, This pro- 
vides a factor of safety of 3 for the crushing resistance of the 
timber, and a factor of safety of 6 for the trictional resistance 
of the soil. If the timber be loaded to one-half of its ultimate 
strength, a load of 90,000 lb., or 45 net tens, may be assigned 
to one pile. But in the library building the conservative load’ 
of 30 tons per pile was adopted, which gives assurance that 
this building will not be likely to suffer from any want of 
strength in its foundations. 


THE LATE MR. JABEZ REYNOLDS, 


On Thursday, July 20, was laid to rest in the Brighton 
Parochial Cemetery an old Brightonian who, though hardly 
more than a name to the present géneration, was, says the 
Sussex Daily News, some twenty years ago one of the best- 
known men in the town. Mr. Jabez Reynolds never occupied 
any public position in Brighton, but at one time his name was 
as familiar In the town as though he had taken a leading part 
in its corporate affairs. He was, indeed, for a long period more 
conspicuously. before the public than have been many occupiers 
of the mayoral office, and’as a builder and contractor his name 
is associated with several prominent buildings and local im- 
provements undoubtedly for the public benefit. Of late years, - 
however, Mr. Jabez Reynolds has led a quiet, semi-retired life, 
undertaking no works to be compared in importance with those 
of the early part of his busy and industrious career, and the 
public, having a short memory, appeared for most part to forget 
his existence—indeed, the announcement of his death probably 
came as a surprise to many, while the younger generation of 
Brightonians could scarcely be expected to know him save by 
repute, 

ae Jabez Reynolds was born at Brighton on March 3, 1824, 
He came of an old Brighton family; in early life he was 
apprenticed to the building trade, and, as indicating his ability 
and force of character, it may be mentioned that at the age of 
twenty-one he was acting as foreman over his father and his 
previous employer, a reverse of fortune having reduced the 
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latter to the position of ordinary workman. From this period 
onwards, for many years, his career was marked by consider- 
able success, and it is believed that the various contracts which 
he secured amounted in the aggregate to close on a million 
sterling. One of the earliest of his important contracts was the 
building of Queen Square, Brighton, and after this he carried 
out a number of large contracts for the London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railway, these including the erection of the 
stations at Eastbourne, Bognor, West Grinstead, Barnham 
Junction, Seaford and Balham (London). He was also very 
extensively engaged by the late Lord Shaftesbury in the con- 
struction of farm and other buildings on his lordship’s estates. 
He was on very friendly terms with the late Earl, who held him 
in much regard. Subsequent to this Mr. Reynolds undertook 
the erection of a number of large houses in Brighton and Hove, 
among these being mansions at St. Aubyn’s, the greater portion 
of Cambridge Road, Norfolk Terrace, Palmeira Square, Pal- 
meira Avenue, Wilbury Road, Tisbury Road, Church Road and 
the Drive, and he built the whole of Adelaide Mansions, Hove. 

He also received the contract for the erection of the Norfolk 
Hotel. In conjunction with Mr. Charles Cheesman Mr. 
Reynolds carried out several local and public improvements, 
but most of his contracts were undertaken single-handed. 
Among his most important works were the Brighton Workhouse 
and the main drainage of the town, over which he had the 
ill fortune to lose heavily, partly owing to the suddem rise in 
the price of laboyr, The whole of his property, which had 
been lodged with his bondsmen, was utilised in the carrying 
out of these contracts, and especially over the Workhouse job 
he lost a large sum of money. But he was not a man to be 
daunted by even such serious reverses, and he steadily kept 
his shoulder to the wheel. Probably very few of the thousands 
of persons who yearly pass through the Brighton Steine are 
aware that from the Aquarium right up to the entrance to the 
Extra-Mural Cemetery runs a huge drain 8- feet in .diameter, 
and that this drain was laid by Mr. Jabez Reynolds. 

In addition to his many local and other contracts, Mr. 
Reynolds carried out many extensive works, such as dwelling- 
houses and. ecclesiastical buildings under the Rev. A. D. 
Wagner, the recent Vicar of St. Paul’s and the rev. gentleman’s 
late father, the Vicar of Brighton. He built numbers of houses 
in Washington Street, Coleman Street, Whichelo Place, &c., 


and had the contract for three of the important “ Wagner | 
| ticable. 


Churches” which are so well known to churchpeople through- 


Washington Street, in 1864 ; also, in 1875, St. Martin’s Church, 
Lewes Road, which the Rev. A. D. Wagner erected as a 
memorial to his father ; and the Church of the Resurrection, 
Russell Street. In regard to the last named church, litigation 
was threatened on account of the proposed height of the 
building, and, “ Well,” said the present Vicar of St. Paul’s to 
his builder, “if we cannot go up let us go down.” . So the 
beautiful Church of the Resurrection became an “underground 
church.” Prior to the erection of the great church of St. 
Martin there was a small chapel of ease in the parish, and this 
also was built by Mr. Reynolds. 

Six years ago the well-known contractor went to live at 
Tunbridge Wells, intending to spend the remaining years of 
his busy life in retirement, but even there his enterprising spirit 
asserted itself, and he built about a dozen dwelling-houses in 
the lovely health resort on the borders of Kent. After staying 
a short time with his eldest son in London he returned to 
Brighton about a year ago. Mr. Reynolds scarcely knew what 
it was to have a day’s illnéss all his life, and his death was very 
sudden, his medical attendant attributing it to syncope. 


THE BLACKWALL TUNNEL. 


THE works at the Blackwall Tunnel under the Thames have 
reached a very interesting stage. The great “shield,” by far 
the largest thing of the kind.ever yet constructed, says the 
Daily News, has been got into position down at the bottom of 
a shaft 78 feet deep, and has commenced its daring plunge 
under the river bed, from which it may emerge on the other 
side if it should have good luck in about two years, but in 
which it may not improbably have to go burrowing along for 
five years, while it is no doubt just possible that it may never 
come up at all. This is possible, but the engineers who are 
directing the business are tolerably confident that sooner or 
later it will eat its way through and drag its enormous hollow 
carcase of iron and concrete after it. The sinking of the shaft 
from which this shield is pushing its way has been a very 
interesting work. The shaft itself is a monstrous double ring 
of iron with a mass of concrete between the inner and outer 
ring. It is 58 feet in diameter and 78 feet deep. _ Of course to 
sink such a tube into the earth as a whole would be imprac- 
A small portion of it was constructed and then sunk 


out England. He built the Church of the Annunciation, | by digging and washing away the soil from under it, its own 
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weight gradually forcing it down till its upper rim lay level-with 
the ground. Then another section was built up on the top of 
the first, and a third on the top of the second, and so on until 
the whole 78 feet had gradually settled down as little by little 
the earth was excavated from under it. There will eventually 
be four such shafts or caissons, two on’ each side of the river, 
like four huge stove-pipes thrust end down into the ground. 
The tunnel as it slopes down towards the river on each side 
will pass through each of these shafts, which will form stair- 
cases by which it may be reached. It is through one side of a 
shaft on the southern shore of the river that the contractors 
have-just driven forward the enormous “ shield,” with its sharp 
cutting edge of hard steel, forming a ring 27 feet in diameter. 
But before this circular shield could be driven forward 
under the river there was the task of getting it down to the 
bottom of the shaft. It is a tremendously strong iron structure 
and weighs 250 tons. The simplest plan would have been to 
put it together at the bottom of the well-like shaft, but that 
would have delayed its construction until the shaft itself had 
been finished, whereas the engineers were anxious to have the 
shield ready to put in position as soon as the well was ready. 
The ponderous mass was therefore put together in a timber 
framework in a small dock near the brink of the shaft. When 
all was ready for it to be lowered into position the dock and 
the shaft were both filled with water; the iron shield in its 
timber frame was floated into the great circular well and 
dropped into position down below by the simple process of 
pumping out the water. Having got it down ‘to the proper 
level, the next thing was to pass it through the side of the shaft 
on its way towards the river bed. It stood on edge like a huge 
tambourine at the bottom of a stove-pipe, and through the side 
of the stove-pipe the tambourine had to be driven, with its 
circular rim in front. Special provision had, of course, been 
made for this. A round hole had been provided, and though 
this had been covered by iron plates they were not rivetted, 
but only bolted into position, and were easily removed. Thus 
an aperture could be formed through which the shield could 
be driven to make way for the monstrous pipe constituting 
the tunnel. For some time this shield stood in position 
with its cutting edge turned outwards towards the 
bed of the river, while at the back of it eight-and-twenty 
hydraulic rams were fixed in such a manner that when set in 
action they could, if necessary, shove the great shield forward 
with a force of 100 tons to the square inch. That shield with 
its sharp circular edge has now been set going, slicing its way 


along northwards, while through doors in the face of it ex’ 


cavators are digging out the earth\and filling it into trucks to 
be carried away and hauled up the bank. While this forward 
movement is, made by the twenty-eight jacks, other hydraulic 
operators come into action. There are two ingenious engines 
called “ hydraulic erectors.” There are two of these fixed up at 
the back of the shield. Each will pick up a section of the iron 


lining of the tunnel and thrust it up in position, one working on 


the right hand and the other on the left. - These iron sections 
have strong flanges and machined joints, and will be rivetted 
together into a gigantic circular iron. subway. This new 
segment being fixed in position, the hydraulic rams will have 
their backs firmly planted against the outer edge of the iron 
ring and will be ready for another shove 2 feet 6 inches 
forward, and thus the “erection” will pick up another section 
of the iron tube and drive it up into position. This hydraulic 
power is imparted to the rams from the engines above by means 
of the strongest of steel pipes. It is obvious, however, that if 
the rams are to move forward the pipes with which they are 
connected must in some way be capable of elongation. Thisis 


most ingeniously arranged for by means of a kind of elbow-joint 


in the pipes. As the rams moye forward the jointed pipes 
extend exactly as the human arm does in pushing a thing 
forward. 

It is also quite evident that as the shield cuts its way along 
only about seven feet beneath the bed of the river, with its 
80 feet of water at high tide, there may at any moment be an 
inrush upon the works such as Brunel experienced more than 
once. 
of the working in an air-tight chamber, in which the excavators 
will work under an air-pressure of about 35 lbs. to the square 
inch above the normal pressure of the atmosphere. That 
chamber, with the atmospheric lock by which it will be possible 
to pass in and out of it, is now constructed, though not yet in 
use. Men are working down at the face of the boring, and a 
curious spectacle they present to the stranger who makes his 
way down the steep stairs, creeps through what looks to be an 
infinitely complicated tangle of mechanical gear, and is venture- 
some enough to go through the air lock, beyond which the 
excavators are working. The engineer and Messrs. Hay & 
Fitzmaurice, who are in immediate charge of the operations, 
seem to have every confidence in the successful working of the 
arrangements, and it may be.presumed that the engineer to the 
County Council, Mr. Binnie, as well as the consulting engineer, 
Sir Benjamin Baker, are also satisfied that all will go well. _ 


This has been guarded against by enclosing the head. 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE forty-sixth annual meeting of this Institution took place 
on Thursday, July 20, at the offices, No. 35 Southampton Row, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. Mr. Thomas Stirling occupied the 


chair. 

Major Brutton (secretary) read the report, in which the 
committee expressed their regret that the expenditure had 
exceeded the income. This circumstance might have arisen 
from the increased anxieties which had of late been attendant 
on the building trade, or by the temporary falling of in sub- 
scriptions to many charitable objects, and this Institution 
might have shared in the general depression. The committee, 
however, appealed to the subscribers to increase their sub- 
scriptions, and asked them to do all in their power to enable 
the Institution to continue the good work it was doing, and not 
to permit its benefits to be curtailed. The want of entirely new 
subscribers to take the place of those removed by death, 
changes and other causes, was much needed, and if obtained, 
they would be in the highest degree beneficial to the prosperity 
of the Institution. By reason of the diminution of income 
during the past year, the committee had considered it advis- 
able not to elect more than two pensioners in the place of the 
five who had died, although several applicants were anxiously 
waiting for their election. The committee offered their grateful 
thanks to Mr. Joseph Randall for the able and zealous service 
he had rendered as president of the Institution during the past 
year. They also thanked the stewards and the honorary 
auditors for their labours in the welfare of the Institution 
Mr. George H. Trollope, of the firm of Messrs. G. Trollope 
& Sons, had consented to be the president for the ensuing 
year, and would preside at the annual dinner, on Thursday, 


November 23, in the hall of the Worshipful Company of | 


Carpenters. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the report, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Cordial votes of thanks were passed to the president, vice- 
presidents, trustees, treasurer, committee and auditors. 

The Chairman then proposed that Mr. George H, Trollope 
be the president for the ensuing year. 

This was unanimously agreed to. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman for presiding, 
and the meeting separated. 


| New Street. 


“THE PNEUMATIC PROCESS OF SINKING A PIER. 


CONSIDERABLE has been said in a general way about the size 
and main features of an office-building which the Manhattan 


Life Insurance Company is about to erect in Lower Broadway, 
New York, nearly opposite old Trinity Church. The building 
is to be 67 feet 34 inches.wide on Broadway, 66 feet 7} inches 
on New Street, 119 feet 7 inches deep on the north line and 
125 feet 4 inch deep on the south line. It will be sixteen 
storeys high on the Broadway front and seventeen storeys on 
The main building will have a height of 242 feet 
to the top of the main roof, and from the Broadway sidewalk 
to the base of the flagstaff on top of the dome the distance will 
be 348 feet. A few years ago it would have been impossible to 
erect a building as lofty as this is proposed to be upon such a 
site without surrendering so much of the lower floors to caring 
for the foundation-load as to render them practically untenable. 
It is believed that the Tower building, a neighbour to the 
proposed new structure, was the first exampie of a tall building 
erected upon a narrow site in which foundation loads were 
properly carried without the surrender of this valuable ground 
space, and the lesson then learned has been turned to practical 
account since by metropolitan builders in many instances. 
The Manhattan building will be unique, however, in the adop- 
tion of two of the processes or principles of bridge construction, 
the pneumatic process of sinking a pier and the cantilever 
principle of distributing the load of the columns over the piers 
formed by the caissons. Fifty or 60 feet from the surface is 
rock which it was desired to reach with the foundations. The 
rock was covered with mud and quicksand. The building-line 
upon each side was bounded by existing structures, some of 
them upon pile foundations, and it was of the greatest 
importance that these foundations should be protected and 
supported. 

It is stated that small caissons had been employed in 
sinking foundations for one of the theatre buildings recently 
erected in New York, but they were put down by mechanical 
means, no air-pressure being employed, and in magnitude and 
importance they bore very slight comparison to the undertaking 
now in progress. The caisson considered as an aid to sinking 
foundations through wet materials consists of an inverted box 
having a sectional shape according to the work it is intended 


todo. The principle is, that so long as the air-pressure in this 


box is maintained equal to or slightly above the water-pressure 


| upon the outside down to the lower edge of the caisson, water 
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cannot enter. Work is carried on in the chamber formed by - Provincial Fourneymen, 
the caisson, in many cases the work of laying the masonry on | ALDRED, J. W., 19 Johnston Street, Wakefield, 
top of the caisscn being carried on at the same time. As | BritTon, A., 19 Langford Street, Kirkstall Read, Leeds. 
excavations advance the caisson sinks, the air-pressure in the | CHARLES, A., 2 Mackie Place, Balne Lane, Wakefield, 
inside being reduced slightly until the dead weight of the | CocKREM, W. J., 20 Mario Street, Dewsbury Road, Leeds. 
caisson itself and the masonry on its top are sufficient to over- | Crow, W. C., 34 Bruntsfield Place, Edinburgh. - 
come the frictional grip or resistance due to the bearing upon | GIBSON, R., 3 Ashfield, Farnley, Leeds. 
the outside surface of the material it is passing through. There | Goopsown, J. K., 13 Stipendiary Place, Beckett Street, Leeds. 
are fifteen caissons, some of the largest being 25 feet 6 inches | GRACE, F., 6 Waterworks Yard, Northgate, Wakefield. 
by 21 feet 6 inches, 25 feet by 15 feet 6 inches, and 36 feet by | HILDERSLEY, A., Bridgehouse Terrace, Peebles, N.B. 
11 feet. The air-pressure is not expected to exceed 12 to 15 lbs. | Moore, W. H., 2 Salisbury Street, Bolton Road, Bradford. 
to the square inch, equivalent to 27 to 34 feet head of water. | PICKARD, W., 51 Sheridan Street, Bowling, Bradford. 
After caissons have been sunk to the bed-rock they are to be | Woop, G., 34 Manor Road, Holbeck, Leeds ; 
cleaned out and filled with concrete, thus forming a continuous | : and cd 
masonry pier from the rock up to the surface of the ground. | MORLEY, T. L., Gold Mohur Castle, Byculla, Bombay. 
On these rest thirty-two main columns carrying the building, | oe 
- the load being brought to the centre of the top of each pier | 
ad a anes of cantilevers of plate-girders built up in box | PATENTS. 
orm. This system is so thoroughly worked out in all its | Ree, 3 : ; 5 
details that although at some niates fe columns are outside | [772s Lest of Patents ts compiled specially Jor this Journal by 
of the outside edges of their respective caissons, the load they Mr, G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Kayner & Co., Con- 
bear is transferred by means of the cantilevers: and ‘bolster sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, WiC, 
shoes so as to be evenly distributed over the base of the piers from whom all particulars and information relating to 
formed by these caissons. Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


; APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
13420, George Pulton, for “ Improvements in or connected) 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. | with ball taps or valves.” 


13451. James Jack, for “ Improved means’ of preventing 
LIST OF REGISTERED PLUMBERS. vintows shaking loose or rattling.” 


London Fourneymen. 13495. Frederick Charles: Holmes, for “ Improvements in 
JONES, I. R., 18 Lucretia Road, Kennington, S.E. | and relating to fire alarms.” 
ty KING, J., 19 Bevington Road, North Kensington, W. 13415. George Henry Crocker, for “ Improvements in gully- 
4 SMALL, J., 100 Sussex Road, Brixton, S.W. | traps.” “oe ; 
: Provincial. Masters. 13425. Thomas Baker, for “Certain improvements in 


window sash fasteners.” 
11543. Richard Henry Quine, for “Improvements in 
chimney cowls or ventilators.” 


\ CLEMINSON, W., 17 Basinghall Street, Leeds. 
CRAGG, J., Heath Road, Halifax. 


DARNILL, T., 31 James Street, Louth, Lincs. | “ a , ? 
FRAME, J., 102 High Street, Linlithgow, N.B. 13574. dames Saoznan, tor 


) uate ap ~ oS ae fe 
LONGCAKE, W., 17, Basinghall, Street, 1 ceds, ieee William Phillips, for “ A self-acting cupboard-door 
NAYLOR,-J. T., Market Place, Northallerton. 

PATERSON, J. K., 5 Elm Row, Edinburgh. 


: To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
RODGERS, J., 17 Cavendish Street, Sheffield. Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
TURNER, J. 7 Free School Lane, Halifax. | Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., 
WALLER, S., Upper Road, Batley Carr, Yorks. | Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2 ovat 
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THE 


Architect und Contract Aeporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public mus 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

———— 


TENDERS, ETC, 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description. be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


FULHAM.—Sept. 17.—The School Board for London offer 
Premiums of 150/., 10o/. and s0/. for Designs for Schools. Mr, 
G. H. Croad, School Board for London, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 12.—Designs are invited for Board 
School. Mr. W. E. Rowcliffe, 30 Cross Street, Manchester. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAMAN.—Auy. 9.—For Extension of Board Schools. 
Mr. T. Roderick, Architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton Street, 
Aberdare. 

ABERDEEN.—Aug. 15.—For Additions to City Hospital. 
The City Architect, 224 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

BARNET.—Aug. 10.—For Building Lecture-room at Queen 
Elizabeth School. Mr. John Ladds, Architect, 7 Doughty 
Street, W.C. . 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 10.—For Building Greenhouses in Parks 
The Borough Surveyor. 

BURNLEY.—Aug. 11.--For Enlarging Pos* Office. 
H. W. Primrose, H:M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 

CANTERBURY.—Aug. 14.—For Building Five Houses and 
Shops. Messrs. A. R. Pite & Son, Architects, Effingham 
House Ramsgate. 

CANTERBURY.—Aug. 30.—For Supplying Glazed Stoneware 
Pipes, Junctions, Gulley Traps, &c. Mr. F. Baker, Vernon 
House, Canterbury. 

Carpirr.—Aug. 9.—For Additions and other Works at 
Free Library. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s 
Chambers, (Queen Street, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—For Building Board School for Boys and Girls. 
Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CHAXHILL, — Aug. 5.—For Building District Church. 
Messrs. Medland & Son, Architects, Clarence Street, Gloucester. 

CLown.—Aug. 7.—For Building Two Semi-detached Houses, 
Mr. J. P. Adlington, Architect, Low Street, Sutton-in-Ashfield. 


mE BLACKMAN 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 
Instaliations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, 
Builders, and others who are practically interested, 

to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


ING AND VENTILATING 


any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACH MAN, 
Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


MARK 


/RADE 


Mr. | 


COLCHESTER.—Aug. 9.—For Building Three Blocks of 
Semi-detached Cottages, Granary, &c. Mr. Herbert Goodyear, 
Borough Engineer. 

CosELEY.—Aug. 14.—For Building Board School, Hurst 
Hill. Mr. A. P. Brevitt, Architect, Devonshire Chambers, 
Lichfield Street, Wolverhampton. 

CovENTRY.—Aug. 9.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Messrs. G. & I. Steane, Architects, 22 Little Park Street, 
Coventry. 

Croypon.—Aug. 9.—For Building Cottage at Pitlake. 
The Borough Road Surveyor, Croydon. 

GRAVESEND.— Aug. 14.— For Building 
Messrs. G. R. & G. W. Cobham, Architects, 
Gravesend. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAy.—Aug. 8.—For Building 
Passenger Stations, Bridges, Waiting-Room, Iron Lamp-Room, 
&c. Mr. G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, W. 

Grimspy.—Aug. 9.—For Building Sewage Pumping Station, 
Supplying and Fixing Machinery, Laying Drains, &c. Mr. 
Marshall Petree, Town Hall, Grimsby. 

HASTINGS.—Aug. 17.For Alterations to House in Wel- 
lington Square. Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, Architects, 5 Have- 
lock Road, Hastings. 

LreEps.—Aug. 8.—For Building Nurses’ Home for Work- 
house Infirmary. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, 
Leeds. 

LLANFADOG.—Aug. 7.—For Building Hotel, Stables, &c. 
Mr. T. Smith, Architect, Market Hall Buildings, Builth Wells. 

LoNDON.—Aug. 11.—For Supplying Builders Carts and 
Vans, Stop and Water Carts, Road Sweeping and Scraping 
Machines, &c., for London County Council. Manager of Works 
and Stores, 27 Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. 

MAIDENHEAD.—Aug. 15.—For Building Post Office. Mr. 
H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 

MAKSDEN,. — Aug. 24.— For Building Church. 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

MarsH.—Aug. to.—For Additions to Memorial Schools. 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

MouLsForRD.—Aug. 17.—For Building Isolation Hospital. 
Mr. S. J. Hine, 30 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Aug. 14,—For Building Intermediate School. 
Mr. A. O. Evans, Architect, Town Hall, Pontypridd. 

Prescot.—Aug. 10.—For Enlarging Boys’ Home at Work- 
house. Mr. James Gandy, Architect, St. Helens. 

RAMSBOTTOM.—Aug. 9.—For Building Public Offices, &c., 
for the Local Board. Mr. A. W. Smith, Surveyor, Callender 
Street, Ramsbottom. 

RuHoNDDA.—Aug. 14.—For Bvilding 67 Houses, Watts- 
town. Mr. J. Morgan, Architect, Treorky. 

RoMrorD.—Aug. 5.—For Supplying Broken Granite. 
A. H. Hunt, Local Board Offices, Romford. 

SHEFFIELD.—Aug. 14.—For Additions to Workhouse Old 
Infirmary. Mr. T. G. Edwards, Architect, Davy’s Buildings, 
Fargate, Sheffield. 

SHEFFIELD.—Aug. 16.—For Additions to Farm Buildings, 
Wadsley Asylum. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, County Surveyor, 
Wakefield. 

SHEPTON MALLET.—Aug. 10.—For Building Local Board 
Offices and Technical Education Rooms. Messrs. G. J. & 
F. W. Skipper, Architects, Opie Street, Norwich. 

SoUTHAMPTON.—Aug. 15.—For Building Warehouses with 
Vaults at Docks. The Secretary, Waterloo Railway Station, 
alae 

St. PANCRAS.—Aug. 10.—For Building Electric-Light 
Station, Supplying Boilers, Engines and Dynamos, Cables, 
Cast-iron Pipes, &c. Professor Henry Robinson, 13 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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TRADE MARK 


‘tad Office: 63 
| 


FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW. 


N.W. 


Read, Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. 


Weston-super-Mare. 


Swinpon.—Aug. 5.—For Erecting Band-stand. Mr. W.H. 


Wuiston.—Aug. 9.—For Additions to Church Schools. 
Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Hanley. 

WILLESDEN.—Aug. 8.—For Road-making and Paving. Mr. 
O. Claude Robson, Public Offices, Dyne Road, Kilburn, NW. Bromsgrove. Mr. 


TENDERS. 


AYLESBURY. 


* Under consideration. 
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ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


Liverpool :—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St. 
Manchester :—Norman Rowley, 3 Barton Ree 
Deansgate. 


For Rebuilding Canal Bridge, Aylesbury, for the Bucks County 


Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. | 


Patent Apparatus 


|Recommended by many of the most eminent 


| Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 
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Sr. PANCRAS.—Aug. 16.—For Building Chimney Shaft, | 
Subway, &c. Mr. J. E. Gibb, Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, 


J. Perkins . 
A. Horler . 
Love & Waite . 


TOTTFNHAM.—Aug. 8.—For Building Engine and Boiler Wr. Roberts 
Houses, Chimney Shaft, &c. at Pumping Station. Mr. J. E. J. Richards 
Worth Coombes, Croft House, High Road, Tottenham, N. J. Sturgess 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — Aug. 19.— For Building Two E. CLARK (accepted) 
Houses and Shops. Messrs. Price & Wooler, Architects, G. King 


G. Tucker x ; 


J. Brazier, Bromsgrov 


Germans Union 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Architects throughout the Uni' the United Kingdom. 


very kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
year Manchester. 


KINDS 


‘STOVES AND FIRE GRATES, 


AND EVERY KIND OF 
Hot Water Heaters. 


|Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
| more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth | 


|Kton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c, | 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


—Perject Success Guaranteed or No Pay. | 


For Completing Twelve Houses, Whitehall, Bristol. Mr. 
J. H. La TROBE, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


BRISTOL. 


| 


“hh ors oO 
. . : 850 6 3 
2 : 805 0 Oo | 
: Gi S47 30 OO: | 
7:20 MONG 
- : “ Ss “7 TORO MEG, 
: ? . ey {0 )> 6) 
3 4 . : : 690 15 oO 
: é 5 ‘ A 640 0 Oo 


BROMSGROVE. 
For Erection of the New Institute Buildings, New Road, 


Joun Corron, Architect, Birmingham. 
e -£1;395 9 0 


TILT & WEAVER, Bromsgrove (accepted ) 2 1,390,105 wo 


DEVONPORT. 


For Works of Water Supply and Drainage, Village of Mill 
brook, in the Parish of Maker, Devonport, for the St 


Rural Sanitary Authority, Mr. H.- 


Council. 
- MASTERMAN, Engineer, Buckland Street, Plymouth. 
H, Hill, Maidenhead. + + s+ £1,099 9 © | Pethick Bros. Plymouth. « £8,984 © © 
BARNETBY. Ife Strachan, Cardiff . : . ; : ee oO 
dine —erimiti 7 apel. Barnetby, near Lapthorn & Goad, Plymouth : 5 : - 7,490 5G 
ey Beige Primitive Methodist Chapel, Barnetby, near W_ Shaddock, Plymouth 
Viewers : : ’ L747. 09.0 G. Shellabear, Plymouth . . 2 - - 75373 2a 
ti C. Snowdon, Grimsby . ‘ i 660 0 O A.R. Debnam, Plymouth . : . . > 7325 oie 
a J. Shaddock, Plymouth . : - : «7,138 SOmme 
t BOWES PARK. R. T. Relf & Son, Plymouth .. - > 7,003 am 
i For the Relaying of Defective Sewers in Thorold and Part of T. Shaddock, Plymouth ; s k . 63927 7OmG 
i Marlborough Roads, Bowes Park, Wood Green, N., for W. Hil & Co., London . : ‘ : . 6,850 "Omer | 
the National Land Corporation, Limited. Messrs. POOLEY E. Duke, Plymouth : “ ‘ . 6,669 0 oO 
& FOLLETT, Surveyors, 21 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. W. Trevena, Plymouth . : ; . 6,189 0 6 
Samuel Chafen, Deptford, S.E. £599 oO H, Weldon, Birmingham . i : : » 5,500. Gags 
Stephen Kavanagh, Surbiton AR Gee Our® 
Thomas Adams, “Wood Green, Bee A19/ OURO DORCHESTER. 
William Nicholls, Wood Green, 385 0 o| For Additions to Police Station, Dorchester. Mr. WALTER J. 
William Griffiths, Kingsland Riad, N 383 10 10 FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., County Architect. 
Alfred Wood, Bowes Park, N. . B17, 2 0 Rendell & Co., Dorchester & Weymouth . . £898 2, 10 
Reuben Hill, South Tottenham, N.* 290 II 4 Guy & Son, Dorchester (accepted) . » 0 7A ee 


Harvey, Charminster, Dorchester : ; . 734 2a 


‘GILLETT & JOHNSTON 


(LATE GILLETT & BLAND), 
Clock Manufacturers, 
Bell Founders and Bell Hangers 
Cly se Y DOWN 


Makers of the CLOCK and a BELLS at tl) 
ROYAL COURTS of. JUSTICE, LONDON 


{ 
Manchester “Town bat conig-s"Na Castle } 
Exeter Cathedral Eddystone piel eas! 


landaff 5 Birmingham er Sia 
Wells a8 See 
Sligo Hove Town H 


| Bradford Town Hall ast Holy. Trinity 


St. James’s Palace, Chu 

London Crawley “Parish Churi 
| Sherborne Abbey Corbridge-on Tyne | 
|Sydney Town Hall, Parisb Church 


N.S. Windermere Charen | 
Durban Town Hall, S.A. Eiffel Tower, Paris | 


Royal Military "Exhibition, &c., &e., & 


GoLp MEDALS—HUDDERSFIELD, 1884 , LONDON 4988 
SILVER MuDaL—PaRIs 1 1889, 
| 


; 


Ava. 4, 1893.] 
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a 


DONCASTER. 


For Building Shops, Offices, Lecture Hall, &c., for the Don- 
caster Co-operative Mutual and Industrial Society, Limited. | 
Mr. HERBERT ATHRON, Architect, Dolphin Chambers, | 

by Mr. H. BEck, 


Doncaster. Quantities 
W. Anelay : : 
C. Sprakes & Son 
J. C. Wombwell 
W. Johnson : : ; 
H. ARNOLD & SON (accepted) . 


a DONCASTER—continued. 
For Building Stabling, &c., at the Boot and Shoe Inn, B 


Doncaster. Mr. HERBERT ATHRON, Architect. 
H. Wortley . 


alby, 


. : : . . . . £280 0 0 
Hartlepool. | S. BEASTALL (accepted) ; : : ; 255) Onno 
~ £95755 0 0} DROGHEDA. 

. 8,752 10 o| For Drainage and Plumbing Works at the Grammar School, 
7;971 Oo O| Drogheda, for the Governors of the Erasmus Smith’s 
7779 O20 Schools, Harcourt Street, Dublin. Mr, W. KAVE PARRY, 
7,470 0 O| Engineer, 35 Dame Street, Dublin, 


D. P. Curtis, Dublin 


For Building Stabling at Hexthorpe, near Doncaster, for the d : > - £567 11 6 
Doncaster Co-operative Society. Mr. H. ATHRON, eae eu pends ; ; : j ESO? BOS 
Architect. Quantities by the Architect. i J: See th ED RIAA fos 9s : , 404 I0 6 

PeBeactall . ; ‘ : ; . L61on aan MAGUIRE & SON, Dublin (accepted) . : = 43. Sa 
W, Johnson . : ‘ : . 570° amon ey : DUBLIN. 

W. Anelay . : . ; 546 o o| For Building Drill Hall at the Alexandra School, Earlsfort 
H, ARNOLD & SON (accepted) 485 0 © Terrace, Dublin, for the Council of the Alexandra College. 


For Buiiding Baptist Church and Schools, Chequer Road, 
Mr. HERBERT ATHRON, Architect, 


Doncaster. 
ties by Mr. H. BECK. 


W. Anelay A : : - £3,460 
B. Wortley. 4 - west 29 
W. Johnson . 2,995 
J. C. Wombwell 2,698 


For Building Congregational Schools, Lecture Hall, &c, Hall 
Mr. HERBERT ATHRON, Architect. 


Gate, Doncaster. 
Quantities by the Architect. 


Mr. W. KAYE Parry, Architect, 35 Dame Street, Dublin. 
R. S. Lidwill, Dublin. 


2, . * : - £1,880 0 o 

Quanti- | J, & W. Beckett, Dublin . Pe aa ee Tn Or 10 

Cihsteaehie | H. Sharpe, Dublin ; viv Fa F : 81702 sO 80 

A it £2,435 PF S, H. BOLTON & Sons, Dublin (accepted ) a0 1,595 0. 0 
NG is Sho. Foo DURHAM. 

oL.O bids ° * For Widening Chester-le-Street County Bridge over the Chester 

Omo 2,321 0 o| Burn, for the Durham County Council. Mr. W. CROZIER, 


County Engineer. Quantities by Mr. J. EZRA MILLER, 
Tunstall Road, Sunderland. 
W. C. Atkinson, Stockton-on-Tees 


. . £860 17 8 
J. G. Gradon, Durham 


a . : : . “OLS sbi eee 

‘ en £3325 A A | _ J. THompson & Son, Chester-le-Street (accepted) 648 7 4 

J C Warhwell ‘ 2884 o o| For Pulling-down Old Premises and Erecting Butcher’s Shop, 

B Wortley 2,840 en | Siaughter-house, &c., for the Durham Co-operative Society, 

For Building Business Premises, Market Place, Doncaster, for | tras ar CEORDS oe Sete isha. >, Gants 

Messrs. Parkin & Sons. Mr. HERBERT ATHRON ties by Messis. BOREHAM & NorToN. 

Architect > J. Kell) Durham: : £2,575, 17a 

H. Arnold & Sons £2,330 0 0 | Lodge & Sons, Hansworth . 2,568 12. 2 

ee Wortley : eee ye J. Shepherd, Durham 2,430 0 O 

WwW Relay ond Sageeie ye CAT J. White, Newcastle . : 2,387 16.7 

Semin ; . 5 3 aa SAP>/0 W. Wardropper, Durham 2.360 17 oO 
MULLINS & RICHARDSON (accepted) 21233' .I9)00 tl : 2 : 253 7 

; tf. Caldclough, Durham 2,350 0 O 

For Building Proposed School-Church in Chequer Road,| W. Pratt, Durham . 2.2200 20 

Doncaster. Mr. HERBERT ATHRON, Architect. Quan- | J. G. Robson, Darlington . é 2.20350) 1.0 

tities by the Architect. J. WHALEY, Durham (accef/ed ) 2,183) 10 

'B. WORLEY (accepted) A . £1,041 10 0| Architect’s estimate 25195 Oma 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


| Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


ite of 28 Martin’s Lane, Canvon Street, London ,, QUANTITIES, He. LITHOGRAPHED 


have REMOVED to Accurately and with Despatch. 
&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W.! 


ills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports | « Quantity Surveyors’ 
| Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
IRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING §— Price 6a. post, 7a. 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, SN ne 
GANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully | BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMAT KS, 
lithographed and printed in colours. SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &ec. 
LITHOGRAPHED, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. : “ 
Jertificate Books for Instalments, 38. ; or with Receipt. 58, WAT E R LOW B RO S. & LAY T 0 N ; 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


PRAGUES TABLES, upOn application, or stamped directed : : 
envelope. Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 

AR NS AT above descriptions of work in the best style. t 
\UANTITIES, &c,, ELECTROGRAPHED | Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
] (aqual to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho-| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
graphed at moderate rates. 


Tables and Diary,”’ for 
1893. 


In leather, 1s.; post, ls. 1d. 


ee 


Skilled staff. ‘‘ Quantities" | Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 


=< heeadee by Se ba 4 eras ; six for 12s. Plane | Oi saceae nae rian G6Ei Pein 
W. HarDAkER, —— London, £.C. FVRE & SPOTTISWOOBE’S 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
IRANITIC PAl i WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
IS THE 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Crayons, Ind’an Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 


BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


ILICATH ZOPISSA COMPOSITION 


Is a thorough Cure! 
for Damp Walls, and 


Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OLL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


on, is made EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 
‘and COLOURLESS, | Lo8don=Groat New Street leet Street, H.C. 


4 SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the 
TERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIRI-| 


TON, 1884, for Excelience and Durability. | 


The Original Inventors and Sole Mavufacturers, 


HE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, . 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain, 

Plans, &c., best style. 


\J. L. ALLDAY, 


. J} SHAKESPEARE 
‘32 King Streer, Cheapside, E.C. Ys PRINTING WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1860 | | Ze BIRMINGEAM., 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


7 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.c. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 
L in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on application, 


-PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 
HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Ke nsington ; 
and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 
J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London, 


and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford 
Paris, and Vienna. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK-JAW 


Ae 
\ W WY 
i 


\ WAT 


Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and FS 


Ma CUM ! 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 
NEWPORT, MON. 
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FAWLEY. 


For Alterations and Additions to Board School, Fawley. 


J. Ball & Son, Cowes . : 716390 20, 0 

H. Bowman, Hardley, Fawley soca ae. 

R. Talling, Fawley . A : 251 30 p40 

C. Cole, Hythe, Fawley . 4 B40 Osseo 
GLASGOW. 

For Erection of New Bridge, Jamaica Street, Glasgow. 
William Arrol & Co. 3 5 25O 23a OO 
Morrison & Mason, Glasgow 247,002, ©) 0 
Watt & Wilson, Glasgow 2A2\275 OO 


The tenders are for British granite. In the event of Italian 
granite being used, Messrs. Morrison & Mason take 17,0004. 
off their estimate, and Messrs. Watt & Wilson 5,000/. off. 

GLOUCESTER. 
For Building Board Schools, Linden Road, Gloucester. 


Roads. 


H. A. Forse, Bristol. £13,600: 0 0 9 £717200 
H. Welsh, Hereford. : , ) 18,000850: 40 500 oO 
Bowers & Co., Hereford . nL 2.045 en Onno 37/50 10 
Willcock & Co., Wolverhampton 12,764 0 0 270 0 
King & Sons, Gloucester . 1215177 OenO 272050 
Jones & Co., Gloucester . 12,310 0 O 279 O 
Wm. Jones, Gloucester 12, 240140 0 300 O 
Fream & Sons, Gloucester 12,000 O O 265 Oo 
Clutterbuck, Gloucester I1,69¢ 0 O 366 oO 
W. E. Shaw, Ilkeston S mulT420) 910% 10 360 oO 
Gurney Bros., Gloucester*  . 10,449 9 O 215 BO 
,,* Accepted subject to approval of Education Department. 
HAILSHAM. 
For Erection of New Board School at Polegate. Mr. O. 
it MITCHELL, Architect, Eastbourne. 
t Martin, Eastbourne . 3 : . £2,398 10 
P Jackson, Sutton 5 2 BAO MRO) 
i Peerless, Eastbourne oY, 25322 gO 
Vinall, Eastbourne 2,300 oO 
Wood, Eastbourne . 5 PPXO|OY (2) 
Bunning & Son, Camberwell 2,184 0 
Cornwell & Son, Eastbourne . : 2,180. o 
BACKHURST, Eastbourne (accepded ) 25012 BHO 


HARROGATE. 
For Alterations and Additions to Selborne House, Harrogate, 
for Mr. Edwin Oldroyd. Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Leeds and Harrogate. 


THOMAS LINSKILL, Harrogate (accepted ) . 5 aise 
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HARROGATE—continued, 

For Alterations and Additions to Duchy House, Harrogate, for 

Mr. Harry Mitchell. Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, F.RLB.A. 
Architect, Leeds and Harrogate, f 

THOMAS LINSKILL, Harrogate (accepted) . «4707, Ore 4 | 


| For Two Semi-detached Houses, Cardigan Road, Headingley 

Leeds, for Mr. Herbert Slater. Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, 

F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Leeds and Harrogate. f 
Accepted Tenders. 


John Pickard, Leeds, bricklayer . . £504 16 6 
| George Musgrave, Leeds, joiner . 284) Been 
| William Pennington, Leeds, plasterer. Lt7 17 pie 

Sharp & Harper, Leeds, slater 20) 15 as 

Total é . . £92612 160 
HEREFORD. 


For Erection of Cottage, White Horse Street, Hereford. Mr, 
W. W. RosiInson, Architect, 1o King Street, Hereford. 


H. Welsh 4 : : -£514 0 

R. Taylor . ; 4 4 : 2 oT fo) A 
J. Mason 4 AT3 10 iG 
J. Hiles : 410 0 O 
J. Trisham . ¢ ‘ i : 375 0 0 
ANDREWS & RUDGE (accepted) . 320 0 O 


seh HIGH USWORTH. 
| For Building Caretaker’s House at High Usworth Schools, 
Durham. 


T. Hunter, Durham » £315 some 
T. Arnell, Gateshead . . 273 tog 
Greason Bros., Gateshead . 259 0 0 
H. Mole, Chester-le-Street . 248 8 o 
I. Oates, Chester-le-Street . 241 10 O 

| Robinson & Hunter, Durham 228 Io oO 
W. Thompson, Durham 220 OnE | 


Oh HOVE. 
For Building Premises for the Hove Baths and Laundry Com- 


pany, Limited. Mr. P. B. CHAMBERS, Architect, Ship 
Street Chambers, Brighton. 
Bostel Bros., Brighton -G15,19l Ome 
C. J. Slade, Maidstone . 14,230 “Omg 
C. Jackson, Vauxhall 13,270, 0 ae 
Longley & Co., Crawley . 12,979 0 O | 
Peters, Horsham . ; 12,200 0 60 
Parsons & Sons, Hove i2,100 0 O 


Ip If 
PORTLAND CEMENT) JOHN 


ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; | 16 CHISWELL 


peven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, wit: 
less than 10 per cent. nssidue. | 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to | 
Cardiff and Hereford Water | 


orks. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floorsand StreetPaving, 


‘ 
‘ECLIPSE? PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch ; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 

Samples sufficient for Practical TestsFree. Manufactured by 


(tele 


ork. 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim’ 2 

Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and |) // 
Polishing Works, KK 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNKE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, | 
always on hand. Wi 


00D -B 


Neotls, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


| Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash BPasteners, 


| me ABD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IROMMORGERT. 


ART MBTAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Ww 


OCK PAVING 


N 
\| Estimates and fuli particiz!a;s 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


M? Clapham Junction, £.W 


THE LIMMER 


DALE, 


STREET, LONDON. 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPAR 


P |p. 


Telephone:— 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALT! 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Bvery information to be obtained at the Company) 

Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 0.0. | 


p .,Dunball, Bridgwater. Sa en 
hyeiakes cant os isd. aekods Gas and Electric A\ \\S BEST G R EEN | 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO : Dee: Pe : x) DESIGNS { 
Buus Lis Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s Sey ae Ociisnts, | Light Fittings NO gy ren 
\ PTS LS ent acre pln eee po ecg S, CS ESTIMATES iH 0 0 FIN ¢ CL ATES 
ce NEY STAINED Y NOH il APPLICATION, ie 
INGTON & 69 GLASS. Ww London Sample From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
a ff : Buttermere Lake). 
? (ESTABLISHED 1828), NS Room :— Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. | 
] Highest Award: GoldMedal, 
Monument Chambers, << vs 74 Farringdon SLE fata At ¢ 
He oo e welling," a 
' KING WEILLIAN Ge Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North | “ castle Exhibition 1687. | 
Fraderick Street, Edinburgh: | § LIGHT SEA GREEN. | 
/ ASPHALTE JN DEEP OLIVE GREEN fa 


DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIOHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SHORETABY, | 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60. 


T. > : 
KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. || 


ELECTRIC | 


LIGHT 


Over 20 Year: 
Experience. | 


GOLD MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1882.) 


SILVER MEDAL 
PARIS, 1881. | 


Mr. WuitTeE’'s System) 
Offices, &a. 


on applicarion to ESTIMATES FREE. 


| | JOEL & CO 
34 Wilson St., Finsbury Square, London, E.' 


Woop PaviINnG AND STEam 
Joinzry Works, 
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HEXTHORPE. 
For Building Church, St. James the Less, Hexthorpe. 
ATHRON, Architect. 
W. Johnson ; - $£5;5C0 1 On, O 
H. Arnold& Son. . : 4,7507) O1n.O 
W. ANELAY (accepted ) 43507, OF 0 


LIVERPOOL. 


For Building the ‘Church of St. Simon and St. Jude, Anfield, 
Liverpool, with the Old Materials of St. Barnabas (City), 
by Act of Parliament under Trustees. Mr. T. C, EBDY, 
A.M., Architect, Marldon Chambers, North John Street, 


Mr. H. 


Liverpool. Quantities by the Architect. 
Woods & Son, Bootle eyo nl Toy ter POR eS fe. 
Hughes & Sterling, cos 71700810, 0 1,600 0 O 
Thos. Foxcroft 7,482 0 0 1,550 0 O 
Raffle & Campbell . F 7,000 0 O 15370 0140 
Morrison & Son, Wavertree 6,996 90 oO I,200 O O 
Saml. Webster, Bootle 6,991 oO O 1,51 3eO 50 
Patterson & Son, City 6,795 0 Oo EAlOs Oo 
W. Winnard, Wigan 6,687. 0 oO 1,339) ONO 
McDermott, Walton nO. 5 O10 1,068 oO oO 
E. Burns, City. 5,682 0 oO 923 0 O 

7co Sittings. The addenda is for first stage of Tower, 


Boundary Walls, &c. 


LLAWNHILLETH. 

For Building Board Schools, Llanhilleth. Messrs. ALFRED 
SwasH, M.S.A., & JOHN BAIN, A.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
Quantities by Architects. 

—. Lewis, Llanhilleth ; F “ 2,802 O O 

N. Bagley, Abertillery ont 243.5 OneOlt 

T. Evans, Cardiff : 2.2009 .05 0) | 

D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . phy © 9 Peto) ice) 

E. C. Newby & Co, Cardiff : 1.9320 beso 
LONDON. 

For Certain Alterations to the Chesterfield Café, Chesterfield 


for the Directors of the 
Messrs. POOLEY 


House, Great Tower Street, 
London Clerks’ Café Company, Limited. 
& FOLLETT, Architects, 21 John Street, W.C. 


S. Yardley & Sons, Gray’s Inn Road . : £316 lig bie 
Saywell & Pope, Ironmonger Lane St 2a Lon 2 
Scharien & Co., Chelsea 311 (oh BX. 
J. W. Miller, Kentish Town 267 10 O 


* Under eeschana 


us 


LONDON — continued. 
For Restoring Stonework of Turret to Chapel of the Licensed 


Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum Road, Old Kent Road. Mr. 
W. F. POTTER, Architect. 
S. Hayworth & Sons - -£89 0 oO 
A. Dreyfus & Co. . (62a Ou .O 
G. E. & J. A. May (accepted ) 53) i4y @ 
W. J. Walker : 48 0 0 
LONGTON. 
| For Additions to St. James’s Schools, Longton. Messrs. R. 
SCRIVENER & SONS, Architects, Henley. Quantities by 
Architects. i 
Whitfield, Stone . . £897 -0 oO 
Goodwin, Longton ~ 807 one 
Bennion, Longton 890 oo 
Minks, Fenton 880 0 o 
Inskip, Longton . Pg Meholey Toye WS: 
TOMKINSON & BETTELEY, Longton (accepted S39 OF IG 
Embrey, Fenton . : : 786 0 oO 


LUCKNAM. 
For Alterations and Additions to Mansion, also the Drainage, 
Sanitary Work and Water Supply, at Lucknam, near 
Chippenham, under the Superintendence of Mr. F. COLY ER, 
18 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
1 Contract. Drainage and Sanitary Work, &c. (exclusive 

of Ground Work, Concrete and Builders’ Work). 

G. JENNINGS, Lambeth, S.E. (accepied ) 1,200 O=-G 
No. 2 Contract. Alterations and Additions to West Wing. 
|W. Webb, Bath. . ae shih) ccs 4d shay phic 


No. 


| NEWPORT. 

For the Erection of Semi-detached Villas, Fields Park Estate, 
Newport, Mon., for Mr. T. James. Messrs. SwasH & 
BAIN, Architects, Newport, Mon. Quantities by Architects. 


| DiGi Jones & Co., Gloucester. 2, AGC OneO 
| E. Richards, Newport : - 2,457 0 0 
Heatherley & Carr, Bristol 2,35 71) Onno 
T. G. Diamond, Newport . 2,355 0 O 
W. H. Reed, Newport 2,300 0 oO 
W. M. Blackburn, Newport 2.2 5 Oe O 
T. Webb, Newport 2,246 0 oO 
W. A. Linton, Newport 223204 OO 
|  JcHN LINTON, Newport (accepted ) . 12,060 me OO 


/1889-GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889. 


And Seventeen other GoLpD, Siuvzer, and BRONZE MEDALS. 


|W WOOLLAMS & C0., 


Original Makers of 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS, 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


‘Special facilitiesfor Printing Wxtra Widths and Lengtl s 
ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. 
‘Eindly note ‘Trade Mark,” a Bale of Woolbranded W ard) 

two Lambs suspended, 
S80LE ADDRESS:—110 HIGH STERne pues MANOHESTER | 
4 SQUARE), LONDON 


FRETWORK & CARVING. 


Lists 45 to 48 


& 
is ws 


hey FLOORING BLOCKS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Yew 


| Out of 17} x38"x3" best yellow deals, planed all nore 128. 4d. 


{per 100; “WTR x3! x 2 ” ditto, 8s. lld. per 100; 17}x3x14" ditto, 
| 6s. 10d. per 100. Delivered to van at our whart. “Ex ship” 
within one month, 10s. 9d., 7s. 7d., and 6s. 0d. per 100 respec- 


|tively. Pitch Pine, PO eke Sits pel js. Td. per 100 pieces. 


IKDC 


of Designs, | Subscribed Capital, 62,127, 500 
W. Bod Se a ee | 
Mouldings, T | = = 
Cabinet PAVEMEN Li GH S. Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to 
Fittings and| conceal nails at following very low prices :— 
Tools, Free. | 1} x4)" Dry Wainscot Oak a 
1 x4y" ditto a 
More than | HAYWAR D’ S ikx4a” Pitch Pine a 
s000 he x45" itto at 18s. 6 
different | - IMPORTERS— 
patton | Datent  SEMI-PRISM” LIGHTS,| VIGERS BROS. Timber Merchants. 
Sheets kept | | 
in stock Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
:. : Telephone 3,188. 
HENRY | 
ZILLES 
& CO. Vo wor Ne CEAR K 
Publiche ee | |25, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
u teh Manufacturer of every description of 
AMATEUR,” WiREwWw oR r& 
as, whe | | | For Lifts, cou Cases Se eS oS Jebting, Bleves) Lime Screens 
iison ¢t., ursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &c. 
Finsbury is Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
pe For Reflecting Light into Basements Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 44d. per foot super. 
Bc Ms SS ee Price Lists and One eee viel free on application. 
Ae ISTABLISHED 1855. 
Patent Balanced Gellar Flaps, &c. Telegraphic Address —"'Pheasantry, London.’’ 
BONTRECTS: pa Ee SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS. 
HE LONDO E T 
T BOMPANY (times tase tein ae vecasty oa ees ot| HAYWARD Bros. & ECKSTEIN, ART DECORATING, GILDING, 
Noaarectors or Builders for the due performance of Govern. J Resse eos Sheen EE UES PLASTER, fend CARTON PIERRE 
cipal, or other Contracts of every description at 1 N K. done for the Trade. 
Siete Stes Noorant eet aiden | ge to 193 UNION ST. LONDON, SR nh meee eo ment cM 
ie rm Department. ve haa 4 7 187 to 193 UNION ST., LONDON, S.E. 2 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Circus. 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NOTTINGHAM. SOUTHAMPTON. 

For Building Electric-Lighting Station, Nottingham. Mr. | For Providing and Fixing Heating Apparatus, Fittings, &c., in 
ARTHUR Brown, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Quan- | connection with the “Vapour Baths, Western Shore, for the 
tities by Messrs. BERRIDGE & BARNES. Southampton Town Council. 

Highest tender, » £11,710 0 9} Forbes & Co., Limited Meare te 
FREDK. MESSOM, Nottingham (accepted ) =F. O}2CO, Ou ON) Constantines: Son . ‘ x ‘ = ; Bo co 
Lowest . 2 ” « 10,080 0 Oo Murdoch & Cameron , ° . : 5 «. BT 4uio-c-o 
Fourteen tenders sent In. | Bradford & Co. . 2 s e 2 2 2 132 O20: 
Sanby & Co. 2 8 8 ‘ . . +. -D3OhNOmzO} 
|  Shalders : 4 5 ‘ ‘ m a I5 0 
OLNEY. | Borough Surveyor’s estimate . 2 2 8 ae Ps fo) 
For Rebuilding Lord Dartmouth’s Bridge at Olney. | 
J. T. Wingrove, Northampton . : ‘ -£940 0 O 

TAUNTON. 
SHEERNESS. | For Building Shops and Premises, Magdalene Street, Taunton, 

For Supply and Delivery of 336 Tons of Coated Cast-iron for the Co-operative and Industrial Society. Mr. GEORGE C, 
Socket and Spigot Water. -pipes, consisting of 12-inch, STRAWBRIDGE, Architect, Alma Street, Taunton, 
1o3-inch, 9-inch, 8-inch, 7-inch, 6-inch, 5-inch, 4-inch and | W. RENDELL, Taunton (accepted ) ° : . 41,850 0 @ 
3-inch_ Pipes, Junctions, Bends, Tapers, Res for the 
Sheerness Local Board. Mr. W. WALLACE COPLAND, 

Engineer. 
E. & W.H. Haley, Bradford .. . . =. £1,964 6 4 PONS 
T. W. Coke, Sheerness . f : : . 1,934 19 O| For the Erection of a Club-house, Tonbridge, for the Club 
J. E. Castle, Rochester . : - : 7) ALOL6 1S 0" | Company, Limited, Mr. F. O. Streeten, Secretary. 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley . : A ‘ RL OL. 47s Messrs. WADMORE & MALLETT, Architects, 974 High 
E. Cloes, London . : ; : : e703 °15 eos Street, and 35 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. Quantities by 
Clay Cross, Chesterfield . ‘ E : oo 9973 TOKO Architects. 
Lawrie & Co., London . d a Sa Levee Sit With Extension 
Alfreton Ironworks, Derbyshire A 3 ait S57 Aiee Sees ora Wena 
Biggs, Wall& Co, London . . . .« 1,719 711] Arnaud & Son, Bromley . - +£3,670 £3,840 
Romans & Son, Edinburgh : - 3,717 11 41| J. Crossley, Bromley. ; ‘ 2 . 3,640 3,815 
J. SS. Roberts, Limited, West Bromwich si) I,7OdsT1 GO J. Mitchell, Surrey . . , . » 3,550 3,710 
Staveley Iron Co., Limited, Chesterfield . . 1,681 11 5] QD. Payne, Bromley . A . . 7539 3,688 
J. Dickson & Co., London. : - 1,667 1 6] W. Wiltshire, Sevenoaks.  .  . . 3,033 35193 
Stanton Ironworks, Nottingham, : » 1,664 19 0 C. Gallard, Tunbridge Wells . » 2,963 3,119 
Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow . A ; : of LORS MOMS. Are: Mansfeld & Sons, Tunbridge Wells » 2,959 3,104 
Birtley Ironworks, Durham ‘ i ‘ - 1,635 11 9] KE. Punnett, Tonbridge : on 25028 2,971 
J. Gibb & Co., London. : . 1,610 6 2] Strange & ‘Sons, Tunbridge Wells 5 2.783 2,932 
Cochrane, Grove & Co., Middlesbrough : etl FOO PLZ Man ile Otway, Chislehurst ; : as Fay. 2,877 
Dodds Bros. & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne . » 1,551 2 71} R.A. Lowe, Chislehurst . . . : 2,699 2,833 
_ J. CoATEs & Co., London (accepted ) 5 - 1,534 15 8]  R. Avard, Maidstone ; . ‘ « 2,629 2,767 
; J. Ritchie, Middlesbrough (part only) » 1,356 II Io Langridge & Sons, Maidstone . : a 245800 2s) 257ml 


Steel Tubes ( part only). | G. JONES, Tonbridge (accepted ) : 252.398 2,513 
Thames Bank Iron Co., London : Tke above amounts are in round figures. 


OLITH. 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century, 


= 

NI 
WW 

in 
= 
1e) 
oo 


Se ner 
PATENTED IN » PATENTED IN 
England, = ay 4 Austria- 
i Woes 
Belgium, | Fe | | Hungary, 
France ‘pe a Denmark, 
54 | | United 

Germany, | sf fr | States 
Italy. | 3% | of America. 


KALLEKOLIT#H is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolet¢ 
oil-colonr. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement. 
stone, plastering, &c. 

CHEAPNESS,—lIt saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. | 

ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-Ib. tin of KALLKOLITH goesfurther than three times the same quantity of oil-colour 

DRYING POWERS .—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. | 

DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLGITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantage in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 

PAPER-HANGING.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, givea great additional advantage t¢ 
the Kaaging of all descriptions of papers. 


SE Eas Oe ees @aN eA a 


21 New Bridge Street ,London,#.0.: February 23,1886. 75 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.: Feb. 15, 1887. 
T have had some trialsmade with the KALLKOLITH “during the past few weeks, 
the results of which are verysatisfactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the We are pleased to tell you that the KALLKOLITH supplied to us 
rst coat of paint en wood and other substances, and is of such a nature that the has been fairly tried, and we find that it answers all that you claim 
Sven ate ea eran Be a is considerably lessened,and the usual number of for it, 
uced,and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am certain there 
willbe a large sale, J. WM. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor. CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO, | 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs. each, net 40s., packing included. Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. | 


Address—E, STUTTARD, 88 ADELAIDE ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WALTON-BRECE. 
For Building Clergy Vestry, Holy Trinity Church, Walton- 


Breck. Mr. T. C. Eppy, Architect, Marldon Chambers, 
Liverpool. 
W. Bleakley, Birkenhead , - A : 1 One ONO 
E. Burns, Liverpool . * 4 - - 7 70 (020 
Lucas, Hockenhull & Jennings , : : 2 ata SOO 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


For Building Gazette Offices, for the Weston-super-Mare 
Gazette Company. Mr. S. J. WILDE, Architect. 


A. J. Dorey, Weston-super-Mare -45:442 Io oO 
Love & Wade, Bristol . : : » 5334 7eb Om o 
H. A. Forse, Weston-super-Mare ., : 2 139,734 Ona 
C. Addicott, Weston-super-Mare - TREY fe ve 
€, TAYLOR, Weston-super-Mare (accepted 235257 Ou 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE County Council have decided to purchase 140 acres of 
Baldwyn’s Park Estate, in Essex, for the purpose of a new 


County Lunatic Asylum, to accommodate 1,000 or more patients, | 


at a cost of about 24,500/, 


THE jurisdiction of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court in 
respect of Crown property within the burgh was brought before 
the Court of Session, owing to the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings having proceeded with 
the erection of certain additions to the General Post Office in 
Edinburgh without having applied to or obtained from the 
Dean of Guild Court a warrant. Seven of the consulted judges 
forming a majority concurred in the following judgment :— 
That the Crown ought to have applied for a warrant to the 
Dean of Guild for its building operations ; and, secondly, that 
the obligation so to apply was not enforceable in the Dean of 
Guild or the inferior Court, but was enforceable only in the 
Court of Session. 


THE Technical!Schools Committee of the Birmingham Cor- | 
poration have decided to invite the following firms to tender | 
for the building of the new Technical College :—Messrs. J. | 


Barnsley & Sons, J. Bowen, J. Moffat & Sons, Thomas Row- 


botham, W. Sarcote & Sons, Surman & Sons and W. & J. 
Webb. 


PLANS are being prepared by the surveyor to the De 
Trafford estate showing the area of the land which Sir Hum- 
phrey de Trafford proposes to set apart for the erection of a 
new Roman Catholic church and vicarage at Eccles. The site 
forms a part of Red Gate Farm, and has a considerable frontage 


to Liverpool Road. 


PLANS have been prepared for the Cheshire County Council 
by the county surveyor for a hospital for infectious diseases 
which it is proposed to erect at Parkside Asylum, at an esti- 
mated cost (excluding architect’s commission) of 2,500/., and 
tenders for the erection of the hospital will probably be shortly 
invited. 


THE plans for the erection of a new police and fire station 


| at Morningside have been passed by the Edinburgh Dean of 


Guild Court, and warrant was granted to the city to proceed 
with the erection of the building. 


THE Oswestry Town Council have decided to apply to the 
Local Government Board for an additional loan of 2,500/. for 
completing and furnishing the new Municipal Buildings. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Hampstead Vestry have accepted ‘the tender of Messrs. 
R. A, Yerbury & Sons, of Kilburn, for the erection of a chimney- 
shaft and buildings for the proposed central electric-supply 
station, with foundations for the machinery, &c., in conformity 
with specifications and plans prepared by Mr. Preece, for 
7,350/., and the tender of Messrs. Siemens Bros. & Co., for the 
supply of electric-lighting plant, mains, &c., for the area at 
first to be lighted, for 19,7942. 


THE Markets Committee of the Leeds Corporation have 
accepted the tender of Mr. Alfred Dougill, of Great George 
Street, for the erection of a verandah around the new fish 
market, the amount of the contract being 1,019/. 


THE new branches of the National Provincial Bank of 
England at Manchester, Torquay and at Clifton are all being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, 


| of Manchester. 


Tue BATH ST 


Head Offices; 


F TELEGRAMS— 
OOLITE” LONDON. 
“OOLITE,” BATH. 


| atk P. 
eS ° Abe. 


.J. MARSH & CO., Ltd., S.R. NOBLH, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


LONDON 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELms, S.W. 
INcORPORATING PIOTOR & te »RANDELL, SAUNDERS &CO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO.,Lta, 


DEPOTS— 


3 ATE. 


lip <a 
QUARRIES. Pa 2: §$F QUARRIES. 
~ 
MONE’S PARKE- & & oo» -»2 | BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. Se Zs wa | comBE DOWN. 
Pe aes ee £ oe PS be STOKE GROUND. 
hee; a We ; ref = © gy WESTWOOD GROUND. 
eGisfered FARLEIGH DOWN. hg. &e ¥ WINSLEY GROUND. | Reélstas=e 
®=ADE MARK js Q RADE MARS 


FLUA TE tor fardening and Preserving Building Stones and Marbles. Apply to the BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH 


F 


IRST-CLASS JOINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


eke Soe Ls CO) bee FEA Folie IVI SS, 


Eor Bank and Office Fittings, Church Seats, Screens, Pulpits, &c. 


Hso Mrtistie and Decorative Joinery 


FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, BTC. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION (including Polishing, if desired), 
Telephone No, 4,650. 


Telegrams :—*‘ Nightingale, London.” 


[ICALE, Builder & Govtractor, 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 


B. E. 


ALBERT WORKS, 


KONDON, 5S.E. 
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VARIETIES. 


THE new electric-lighting works of the Manchester Corporation 
were brought into public use for the first time on Monday 
evening. 

THE question of using British granite or Italian granite for 
the Jamaica Bridge, Glasgow, is under consideration by the 
Bridges Committee of the Corporation. The difference in price 
between the two granites is said to be accounted for by the 
difference in the rate of wages paid in this country and in Italy. 
Workers in granite in Italy are paid at the rate of 23d. an hour, 
while those in Aberdeenshire and Cornwall receive the standard 
pay, 8¢. an hour. At the recent meeting a long discussion took 
place on the merits of the respective granites, and a sample of 
the Italian granite was Jaid on the table and examined by the 
committee. The appearance of the Italian granite did not seem | 
to favourably impress the members of the committee. 

AN inquiry into the question of a new water supply for 
Worthing has just been held by the Local Government Board. 
The nominal loan asked for is 3,000/., one-third representing 
the cost of the proposed site, and the remaining two-thirds to | 
enable the Corporation to make an immediate start with the 
works. The complete outlay will extend to many thousands of | 
pounds. The Town Council have resolved to purchase the 
works of the West Worthing Water Company, which embraces | 
the west ward of Worthing in its area of supply. 

At the meeting of the Surrey County Council, the Standing | 
Joint Committee reported that they had conferred with deputa- | 
tions from the Finance and Highways Committees upon the | 
subject of the retirement of the county surveyor. The com- 
mittee concurred with the Finance Committee that the new | 
surveyor should undertake to give his whole time to the duties 
ot his office, and that he should receive a salary of 800/. a year, 
together with travelling expenses, and have an office in the 
county buildings. They recommended that the matter should | 
be referred to a special committee, and that Mr. C. H. Howell | 
should be requested to continue in office to the close of the | 
year. Mr. Roberts said he had been informed that the appoint- 
ment had been cut and dried, but he thought that the names of | 
at least three of the applicants should be brought before the | 
whole Council. The Chairman read the standing orders 
regulating such appointment, with which Mr. Roberts expressed 
himself satisfied. 

AT Bath a Local Government inquiry has been held on the 
application of the Town Council for a loan of 17,000/. for the 


erection of technical schools, which are to form one of the 
wings of the new municipal buildings now in the course of 
erection. The estimated cost of the building and furnishing is 
21,460/., towards which 4,460/. is estimated to be received from 
grants and other sources, leaving 17,000/. to be provided. 

At the annual meeting of the Road Surveyors’ Association 
held at the Ship -Hotel, Edinburgh, the president, Mr. W. 
Ballantine, in course of an address describing the history of 
roads, said that if electricity were applied to locomotion it was 
probable that some of the traffic over the railways would be 
transferred to the roads, and they might again assume some- 
thing like the lively appearance which they presented in the 
old coaching days. 

AT the meeting of the Stafford Town Council it was resolved 


| to apply to the Local Government Board for permission to 


borrow 20,000Z.,:and to spend 12,0007. at once for the construc- 
tion of electricity-supply works. 
THE London County Council have decided to purchase a 


| wharf at Belvedere Road, Lambeth, from the Ecclesiastical! 


Commissioners, at a cost of 39,coo/. 

ON Saturday last about one hundred and forty of the 
employés of Mr. W. F. Stanley, mathematical instrument maker, 
of 4 and 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, visited Brighton. In the. 
afternoon they dined together at the Royal Pavilion, Mr, 
Stanley presiding. The usual toasts were submitted, that of 


“The Firm,” which was received with enthusiasm, being 


acknowledged by the Chairman. 

WE hear that a four weeks’ Carnival is to be opened at the 
Royal Aquarium on Monday, Bank Holiday, at 9 A.M. A most 
extensive programme has been drawn up for the occasion, and 
it is claimed that at no place in the world shall so many sights 


| be seen. 


ON the Ist inst. the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 


| held its summer meeting at Middlesbrough. Following a 
| paper by Mr. Jeremiah Head on recent developments in the 


Cleveland iron and steel industries, an interesting discussion 
ensued on the relative value for various purposes of steel and 
Yorkshire iron. 

THE Select Committee of the House of Lords have approved 
of those parts of the Bill promoted by the London County 
Council by which powers are sought to make an approach road 
to the new Tower Bridge ; to widen Wood Lane, Hammer- 
smith, at a cost of 4,725¢.; to rebuild Vauxhall Bridge, at a cost. 
of 484,000/.; and to widen the south approach to Woolwich 
Ferry, at a cost of 3,000/, 
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MAW & CO., LIMITED, will forward on application Pattern Books or Special Designs, with ae 


for all kinds c? Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Show-rooms of 
their appointed London Agents, Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


-cost was I1,000/, 
-buildings, however, 12,200/, would be available for the buildings, 
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ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. 


AT the adjourned meeting of the County Council the Public 
Health and Housing Committee reported, in regard to the | 
Boundary Street improvement scheme, that an application was 
now before the Home Secretary for a modification of the 
scheme to enable the Council to adopt a new plan in laying out 
the area. For the purposes of reconstruction they had divided 
the area into five sections, one of which, the isolated area at 
the extreme north-east corner of the scheme, had already been 
cleared, and demolition was about to take place in the second 
section. All these operations had rendered necessary the dis- 
placement of a large proportion of the population formerly 
residing on the area, and as the Council had had no new 
buildings of its own to which the displaced families could be 
removed, they had taken all steps that lay in their power to 
secure that these families should be rehoused in sanitary 
surroundings. Every tenement proposed to be occupied by 
anyone removing from the area had been visited by an officer 
of the valuer’s department, and, if necessary, by the medical 
officer, before paying the compensation. This had proved the 
urgency of commencing the new buildings at once. The 
architect had submitted sketch plans for dwellings four 
storeys in height, but it was estimated that if the build- 
ings were erected on his plan, the return of 3 per cent. 
required by the Council’s resolution of March 21 last | 
could not be obtained. It therefore became necessary 
either to increase the height of the dwellings, as by this | 
means the additional rents so obtained would compensate for 
the extra cost in building, or to abandon the idea of self- 
contained tenements, and substitute closets and sculleries used 
incommon, After consideration, they were of opinion that it 
would not be desirable to adopt a lower standard of sanitary 
requirements than those already approved, and they therefore 
proposed that one block of the buildings to be erected on the | 


» site in question should be five storeys, and the other block four | 


storeys in height, the site not lending itself to the erection of 
five storeys throughout. It was estimated that in order to 
insure the erection of the buildings on the Boundary Street 
plot four storeys in height, without loss to the Council, the cost 
of the buildings must not exceed 9,000/., whereas the estimated 
In the’ case of the four and five storey 


and the estimated cost was 12,500/. The difference—300/,— | 
would, it was expected, be saved in the carrying out of the | 


work, The requirements of the Council with respect to the 
open space in front and in rear of the buildings would be fully 


| complied with, and accommodation for 272 persons was pro- 


vided. They recommended, “That the Council approve the 
erection of four and five storey buildings on the portion of the 
Boundary Street area lying to the east of Mount Street, and that 
the Secretary of State be asked to grant the Council permission 
itself to erect the dwellings.” This was agreed to. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ASSOCIATION AND BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN. 


ON Saturday afternoon about sixty builders’ foremen and clerks 
of works, in conjunction with the members of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association, made a careful examination of the 
new buildings in course of erection by Mr. John Bowen, builder, 
and Mr.W. H. Bidlake, M.A., architect, in Sheep Street, Lawrence 
Street, Birmingham, for the Kyrle Society. The accommoda- 
tion provided is a large hall, with stage for concerts and 
dramatic entertainments, to seat 600 persons, placed in the 
midale of the site and lighted by clerestory windows, and 
covered with an open timber roof, which is enriched by carved 
heads emblematical of the various crafts taught and recreations 
provided by the Society. At the rear are workshops for car- 
penters, wood-carvers, metalworkers and printers, and in the 
front block, facing the street, are the clubrooms for women and 
girls and men and boys, together with a library, committee- 
room and caretaker’s offices. The front elevation is a pic- 
turesque composition of red brick, stone and timber, suggestive 
of the style of architecture when guilds of handicraft were 
common institutions in this country. It is to be hoped that the 
visiting of buildings in course of erection by foremen, in con- 
junction with architects, may be the means of producing a 
higher class of work, and design more carefully studied for the 
material in which it is to be executed, and that the suggestion 
came from the men themselves through Mr. Patchett, an 
inspector of works in the city surveyor’s office, shows that there 
is a desire on the part of workmen to intelligently study and 
conscientiously execute the work they have todo. The Kyrle 
Society are to be congratulated upon possessing a building so 
eminently fitted to fulfil the purposes for which it is intended 
and of so artistic and substantial a character. 


Awards Obtained:—LONDON, 1862, 1874; PARIS, 1867, 1878, &c. 


BEDFORD LEMERE &Co. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To Her Majesty the Queen and Royal Family; H.M. Office of Works; H.M. Office of Woods and Forests; the London County Council, &¢, 
ESTIMATES, PRICE. LISTS, CATALOGUES, &c., POST FREE. 
Photographs can be taken and Proofs delivered same day, 20,000 English Architectural and Decorative Views always on view, 


147 STRAND, LONDON. W.C. 


£2) £2 STONE DEPOT. 
Ben ide: tase GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 


| Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Colour and Durability. 


London Offices: 201i WARWICK RD, 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 
nee 
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15 GREAT GEORGE STREE ii S W. STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS 


‘PATENT GROOVED AND CHANNELLED| ~ 'U8CH:DECoRATIONS 
__. GRANITE CONCRETE PAVING ® ARTHUR:J-DIX 2 


S Ta hes A. B at a=r = 30 BERNERS STREET LONDON W 
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SUPPLEMENT | 
ILLUSTRATIONS of carriages and the rails to complete the electric circuit, the 
currents should be produced and used in such a manner as to 
8T. GILES CHURCH, CAMRSRWELL.—_RESTORATION mitigate as far as is practicable any injurious effect to tele- 
OF TOWER AND SPIRE. ees oa te 
phonic communication. 


6. The Committee are of opinion that it is desirable in every 
a way to facilitate the use of complete insulated metallic circuits 
STRASBOURG. for telephones, and for this end they recommend that statutory 
powers be granted enabling telephone undertakers to lay their 
wires underground. 

7. The danger from fusion or electrolytic action appears to 

PARLIAMENT AND ELECTRIC POWERS. the Committee to have arisen from a faulty system of conse 
THE Joint Select Committee appointed to join with a Com- | ing electric tramways, and they are of opinion that it can be 
mittee of the House of Lords to consider and report whether | reduced by improved methods of construction so as to be prac- 
the grant of statutory powers to use electricity ought to be | tically negligible. 
qualified by any prohibition or restriction as to earth return 8. The Committee therefore recommend that the Board of 
circuits, or by any provisions as to leakage, induction, or Trade shall, in virtue of the powers to be conferred upon them 
similar matters, and if so, in what cases and under what condi- | by each Act or Order, make regulations to secure the best 
tions, have agreed upon the following recommendations, viz. :— | system of working electric tramways and railways, having 

1: The Committee, having regard to the evidence before | regard to the expense involved by the carrying out of such 
them, are of opinion that it is not, in the present state of | regulations, and to the effect thereof upon the commercial 
electrical science, to the interest of the public to insist upon | prospects of the undertaking. The regulations to provide, zmter 
electrical tramways using an insulated return conductor, and | alza :-— 
that such insistance would retard the development of electric a. That a return conductor, if in contact with the ground, 
traction. shall be of such section and resistance as to have no difference 

2. The chief objections which have been urged before the | of potential sufficient to set up injurious leakage currents in the 
Committee to an uninsulated return conductor are, first, the inter- | earth. 
ference by leakage and induction with telephones ; secondly, the 6. That, both with regard to the structure cf the line and to 
interference by leakage and induction with railway signals; | the method of generation and use of the electrical current, 
thirdly, the damage to systems of gas and water pipes by the | everything shall be maintained up to the standard required by 
action of leakage currents. | the Board of Trade, but if the regulations are altered after the 

3. They are of opinion that the best known means of over- | use of electric power on the line has been sanctioned, the 
coming the first of these disturbances is by providing an } undertakers shall not be required to alter the structure or 
insulated return conductor for the telephones, and they have | method of working of the line to conform to the more recent 
the less hesitation in recommending this course as the evidence | regulations, except for the public safety, or unless it shall be 
shows that telephone construction is already tending in this | proved to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade that any 
direction, and that better results are secured to the public | system of metallic pipes or structures is being substantially 
by the use of a twisted metallic circuit insulated entirely from | injured by the action of electricity escaping from the conductors, 
the earth. or for purposes other than public safety or injury to pipes or 

4. The second objection deserves serious consideration on | structures which the Board may think right, provided that the 
account of the danger to the public, but the Committee are of | alterations do not in such last case cause substantial additional 
opinion that the disturbance may be remedied at comparatively | expenditure. 
small expense by the adoption of an insulated metallic return by ¢. That all such electrical tests shall be applied to the line 
the railway companies. by the undertakers as the Board of Trade may think neces- 

5. They consider that, although electric tramway and | sary, and that a record of these tests shall be kept for the 
electric railway companies should be allowed to use the wheels | information of the Board of Trade. 
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. SUPPLEMENT 
d. That the Board of Trade shall have all reasonable | WATER-SUPPLY WORKS IN SCOTLAND. 


facilities for making any tests they may think necessary, in 
addition to those recorded by the undertakers to enable them 
to insure the maintenance of satisfactory conditions. 

9. That the Committee regards with apprehension a large 
extension of the system of overhead wires in crowded centres. 

10, It appears to the Committee to be just that undertakers | 
proposing to use large currents should be required to give 
ample notice to those using small currents to enable them to 
protect themselves by insulation, and that with this view, and 
in reference to the clause agreed upon, a period of two years 
may fairly be allowed to telephone and telegraph companies 
from the date of the passing of any Act (order). 


At the meeting of the British Institute of Public Health just 
held in Edinburgh, a paper on the Loch Katrine Waterworks 
was read by Mr. J. Morris Gale, engineer-in-chief to the 
| Glasgow Corporation. He said the works for the supply of the 
city of Glasgow were designed in 1854, the supply at that time 
being by two companies, one of which pumped 11,000,000 
gallons per day from the River Clyde, about three miles above 
Glasgow Bridge, while the other supplied 3,000,000 gallons per 
day by gravitation by means of a system of reservoirs on a 
stream about seven miles south from the city. The population 
was 350,000, and the consumption was 40 gallons per head per 
day. In designing the Loch Katrine works, the questions of 
the probable future increase of population and of the quantity 
of water it was necessary or desirable that an urban population 
| should have were anxiously discussed. It was observed that 

ELECTRIC LIGHT IN GLASGOW. | the population had eoertad during the previous twenty years 

THE Committee of the Town Council on Electric Lighting at the nearly uniform rare of 77,000, per, annum, me Role 
Eeve had under consideration a proposal. for the extension of assumed that in the future it might increase at the rate of 
& PHGP extension of go00 persons per annum. As regards the supply per 

the system. The scheme submitted contemplates the removal head, it was thought that 30 gallons was sufficient, and 
of the dynamos from the establishment in Waterloo Street to that 4o gallons was ample provision and ought to be 
the premises in John Street formerly occupied by Messrs. | considered as a maximum. With this data it was cal- 
Mavor, Coulston & Co., and now belonging to the Corporation, | culated that in the year 1900 the population might reach 
with the view of utilising them for supplying electricity for | 760,000 and the consumption of water amount to 30,000,000 
street-lighting purposes. This would leave room at Waterloo | gallons per day. The works were intended to bring 50,000,000 
Street for the installation of plant for the supply of incandescent | gallons per day to the city, and storage for this quantity of 
light for house lighting, and for carrying out the necessary | water, together with the compensation water, was provided in 
alterations it was agreed to recommend an expenditure of | the lochs. The scheme appeared to many to err largely on the 
s,000/, The Corporation are at present supplying ‘electricity | side of excess, but the small expense at which the lochs could 
for house lighting within the compulsory area, but mains have | be converted into magnificent reservoirs, the great purity of 
been laid down outside this area, and at the rate applications | water, and the comparatively short distance it had to be con- 
are coming in it would speedily become impossible to meet the | veyed brought about its unanimous approval, and the water 
demand. Provision will also have to be made for the lighting | question as regards Glasgow was thought to be settled for fifty 
of Argyll Street so soon as the railway operations permit, and | years at least, and till the population exceeded one million. 
for this additional power will be required. In the John Street | Only twenty-five years had elapsed from the time the water was 
premises there are two powerful engines, with the necessary brought into the city when it became apparent that additional 
connections, which can at once be utilised, and which may | would have to be supplied. The assumptions both as regards 
meantime render unnecessary the acquisition of additional plant | increase of population and quantity consumed per head had 
of this description. Some other questions have emerged for fallen greatly short of realised fact. From 1861 to 1871 the 
consideration, and the whole subject was remitted to a sub- population increased at the rate of nearly 16,000 per annum ; 
‘committee. Up to the present time the accounts for the | from 1871 to 1881, 14,000 per annum ; and from 1881 to 1891, 
working of the electric-lighting system show a deficiency of | 12,000 per annum. The number of persons, including the out- 
about 1,700/. lying districts, supplied in the middle of last year was 860,000. 
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| be exhausted in seven years. He then detailed the measures that 


The consumption per head was also greatly increased. In 
1866, or six years after the water was introduced, it had risen 
to 50 gallons per head per day; but by the adoption of 
stringent by-laws as to fittings, aided by a large staff of inspec- 
tors, and the putting of a large section of the city under 
Deacon’s meters, it had been prevented from rising above 50 
gallons per head. The whole of this, however, was not due to 
domestic supply. Before the Loch Katrine water was intro- 
duced the 4o gallons per head was made up of 36 gallons for 
domestic and municipal purposes and 4 gallons: for trade pur- 
poses. The demand for water for trade and manufactories had 
largely increased, and it now amounted to 17 gallons per head 
per day. This more than accounted for the increase from 40 to 


50 gallons per head. The number of public urinals, watering- | 
troughs, drinking-fountains, &c., had been largely increased. | 


The introduction of baths into the houses of the well-to-do | Cl 
| completed in one year and the new reservoir in two years. 


working-classes, the fixing up of water-closets, the removal of 
house cisterns and the laying on of hot water caused a multi- 
plication of water fittings, all tending to the comfort and con- 
venience of life and greatly improving the sanitary condition 
of the population, but also causing a greatly-increased use of 
water. The quantity of water used in the public baths was 
great. In one of them the quantity used during the past year was 
110,000,000 gallons. Mr. Gale proceeded to describe the fea- 
tures of the country around Loch Katrine. Storage to equalise the 
flow from the lochs in the valley had been obtained by raising 
Loch Vennachar 5 feet 9 inches above its old summer level 
and constructing a masonry dam with sluices whereby the water 
could be drawn 6 feet below the summer level, and by raising 
Loch Drunkie 25 feet. The drainage area set apart for com- 
pensation was 383 square miles, and the storage amounted 
to 3,362,000,000 gallons, or 95 days’ supply. The drainage 
area of Loch Katrine was 363 square miles. After describing 
the temperature and the circumstances which led to the pur- 
chase of the rights in the watersheds at a cost of 17,600/., he 
quoted the result of an analysis showing the water to be of 
exceptional purity, and pointing out that notwithstanding its 
great softness no case of lead poisoning had ever been reported. 
Mr. Gale described the construction and working of the 
aqueduct. There was a diminution in the expected discharge, 
due to the resistance in passing through 113 miles of tunnels. 


The quantity of water then available for the city, including | 


4,000,000 gallons per day from the Gorbals works, was 
46,000,000 gallons. In 1884 the consumption had reached 


39,000,000 gallons, and it was evident the margin of supply would ! 
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were taken with a view to an additional supply leading up to the 
Act passed in 1885 for the extension of the works. An ultimate 
supply of 100,000,000 gallons per day was thus provided for. The 
new aqueduct had a discharging capacity of 70,000,000 gallons 
per day. Mr. Gale described in detail the construction of the 
additional aqueduct, the operations for raising Loch Katrine, 
so that it would contain 140 days’ supply, and for raising Loch 
Arklet. The total storage in the lochs would amount to 
15,000,000,000 gallons. The present position of the works was 
that one-third of the new aqueduct was completed and in use, 
and the supply of water from the Loch had been increased by 
400,500,000 gallons per day. Two other portions, amounting 
together to one-half of the whole, would be completed in 
eighteen months. The construction of the remainder had not 
been entered upon. The new mains to the city would be 


The raising of the level of Loch Katrine would probably not be 
entered upon till the consumption of the city reached 50,000,000 
gallons per day. The revenue derived from the supply of 
water, he concluded, had increased from 60,000/. per annum in 
1856-57 to 170,000/. last year, while the domestic water rate 
within the city had been reduced from 14d. per 1/. of rental to 
6d. per 1d. 

On the conclusion of this paper Mr. Alex. Leslie read one 
on the “ Edinburgh and District Waterworks.” At the outset 
he referred to the early sources of water supply for the city of 
Edinburgh, beginning with the year 1628. The present 
supply was derived from two main sources, in almost equal pro- 
portions, from the Pentland and Moorfoot Hills. One great 
feature in the Pentland supply was that it was largely derived 
from springs which never ran dry. All surface water was more 
or less polluted, and filters had been placed at Alnwick. In 
Edinburgh the consumption of water was 37 gallons per head 
per day. Until lately it was nearly 42 gallons, but by repairing 
the apparatus and attending to the consumption it had been 
reduced to about 37. Some discussion followed the reading of 
the papers, several gentlemen from England expressing sur- 
prise that the consumption of water should be so great in 
Scottish towns. In explanation Mr. Gale mentioned that in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh the large proportion of the houses had 
hot water and baths. Mr. Leslie said that the flatted houses 
had something to do with the large consumption, and the 
President added that water was more abundant in Scotland 
than in England, and therefore more of it was used. 
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IGNORANCE CONCERNING WOODS.* 
I was asked that my subject might be the manufacture of 
lumber in the United States, but chose another. 
public should hold rather firmly to the opinion that unless a 


man can say something new, or at least something that will set | 


his readers or listeners. thinking 
his own. I could give you statistics by the wholesale per- 
taining to manufacture, but these statistics have in large part 
appeared in lumber journals, and consequently are history. 
Therefore what I might have to say on the subject would be 
largely what has been said before. 


It might also astonish many people to learn how incomplete | 
It would be easy to | 


the data concerning manufacturing is. 
follow the evolution ‘of the saw-mill ; it would be easy enough to 
tell you approximately how many ‘mills there are, how many 
miles of logging road, how many men are engaged at the mills 


, he squanders more ti an | 
q e time than | far, with its army of enumerators, 


The | 


| W was white mahogan 
and in the ‘woods, but when it comes to the more vital questions, | pods Was eter Y: 


namely, the amount of this, that and the other kinds of lumber | 
cut, or the grand total of lumber produced in the United States, | 


no man can answer them. 


yellow pine comes from the saws. The basis on which at any 
time I make an estimate of the total production is that the con- 
sumption of lumber in the United States is 500 feet per capita. 


We have in round numbers 65,000,000 inhabitants, and this | 


number multiplied by 500 gives 32,500,000,000, the number of 
feet. This, I believe, to be approximately correct. 

I trust that our foreign friends may not marvel at this 
confessed ignorance regarding our lumber output. 


It is knéwn how much white pine | all the people, lumbermen as w ell as others, whom I have run 


is cut yearly, about how much redwood and Oregon fir, but | 
nobody is so wise as to inform you how much hardwood or | 


Other | 


manufacturing lines, like iron and cotton, are carried on at | 


centres, or in districts. Not so with lumber. 


In every one of | 


our States and territories there are saw-mills, and they are | 


located in the backwoods, at railway crossings, and up streams. | 


In many instances saw-mills and post-offices are not neigh- 
bours. There is no congestion in the manufacture of lumber. 
It is produced literally everywhere. To cover the lumber 


district, which means the area of the United States, is a task | 


which no publisher has attempted or probably ever will 
attempt. For many years the paper that I edit has collected 
the figures pertaining to the cut of white pine—that wood 
farnishing about a quarter of the total output—a task that of | 


* A paper by Mr. Saley, editor of the North-Western Lumberman, 
read at the International Forestry Congress, Chicago. 


itself requires an outlay of quite enough time and money. If 
any listener should still think that “the figures covering the 
entire country might, in the natural course of human enterprise, 
be collected, let him confer with our Government officials who 
have charge of the present, or eleventh, census, and he 
will disabuse his mind of the va as ‘Government thus. 
has failed to accomplish. 
its desire in that direction. Statistics for the census pertaining 
to the lumber output are still incomplete, and I predict that 
they will remain so. 

This ignorance concerning the output of lumber in the 
United States drops naturally in as a phase of my subject. 

In the shoe and leather building on these grounds the booth: 
of the Pfister & Vogel Leather Company is of surpassing 
beauty. The other day a Boston lumberman, who has handled 
boards for a quarter of a century, said to me he thought the 
The booth of the National 
Linseed Oil Company in the agricultural building is constructed 
of the same kind of lumber. The banquet-hall in the Audi- 
torium Hotel is finished in this lumber, and let me say that of 


up against the finish in that hall, not one of them has correctly 
named the wood. One man said that the trim excelled in 
beauty the onyx which is so profusely used in the office of the 
| hotel. Yet the wood is plebeian birch ; this banquet-hall, which 
| ranks as the finest in the United States, is finished in a wood 
which a few years ago was considered of no importance— 
a wood so beautiful as to throw even lumbermen off their guard: 
| in an attempt to name it, and which sells to consumers in the: 
Chicago market at from 4o dols. to 45 dols. a thousand. 
Redwood comes in for its share of non- appreciation, owing” 
to the fact that its qualities are not known. Effort has been: 
made to introduce it into eastern, and into what we know as 
| western, markets, but a Californian will tell you with unsatis- 
factory results, It is a beautiful lumber, wide and clear. It 
| has a quality as distinct as the territory in which it grows. 
| While not a veritable salamander, it is closely related to the 
| salamander tribe. The district bounded by the fire limits of 
San Francisco is smaller than that of any other city of its size 
| in the country, one reason being that the buildings are con- 
| structed largely of redwood, and “will not easily burn. If I may’ 
| judge, this is a rare quality in any building wood, especially for 
| residence purposes, yet so little is said about it that this infor~ 
| mation will undoubtedly be news to many. Redwood shingles 
| are sold to a considerable extent east of California, but I have 
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never heard of a lumber merchant using the argument when 
trying to make a sale that the shingles will not readily 
burn. He says the redwood is a well-made, clear, durable 
shingle, and of pretty colour. : 
gambling mood he knows of no other taking adjective to apply 
to it. The shingle is all that, and more. Why does not the 
dealer say, “I want to sell you this shingle, for I believe 
you are a man of toc much sense to desire that you or your 
family be incinerated ? Cover your house with this material, and 
when the dwellings and barns of your neighbours burn, the 
sparks will not set on fire your roof.” That certainly would be 
a convincing argument, but it is not made use of. 

Touching on the shingle question there are builders who 
really believe that the old-fashioned white pine shingle is out 
of the race. Cypress, red cedar and redwood are in fact 
supplanting it, but not for the reason that they are driving 
from the markets a poor roofing material. This shingle con- 
troversy is really amusing. 


them up to illustrate hew durable they are. The fact is that a 
shingle of any of the woods named, or even of a meaner wood, 
would keep our heads dry as long as it will be necessary to 
protect them from dampness. 
longer, lower, as some would say, the grade of them. That 
may sound paradoxical, and I am not aware that the theory 
holds in any other line. ‘‘A good thick shingle” is a term 
often heard. 
a good thin shingle. A shingle, as a rule, wears out instead of 
rotting out, and the thinner the butt over which the water runs 
and drops on the shingle below, the longer the shingle under- 
neath will last. A steady dropping, it is said, will wear away a 
stone, and the shorter distance the water falls the longer the 
stone will last. 
to the durability of shingles. 

Going back to redwood it is not generally known that 
outside of burls the choicest part of the wood for ornamenta- 


tion is in the stump. There is money in these stumps, and by- | 


and-by they will be made to yield it up. There is one consola- 


tion in this prospective industry—the stumps will wait for us, | 


for as men count time they never decay. 

Within three weeks a Tennessee mill man sent me a sample 
of as fine red oak as I had ever seen, and asked if such oak is 
saleable. The Tennesseean is not alone ; people generally are 


ignorant of the value of red oak. Neither is he far behind a 
Only a few 


multitude who live nearer market centres than he. 


Ten to one, if you are in a | 


Manufacturers tear from old roofs | 
the kinds of shingles in which they are interested and hold | 


To make shingles last still | 


My preference would be to cover a building with | 


This philosophy applies with great exactness | 


| Chicago market under assumed names. 


| every year. 


years ago red oak was not considered worth the space the tree 
occupied in worthless land. Its cheapness, its plentifulness, 
its beauty went for naught. Buyers and builders with teeth set 
had their faces turned toward white oak. They appeared to 
think that white oak was supreme, just as some dealers to-day 
think that white ash is, and buy other varieties only when un- 
beknown to them they are mixed with white, and they pay 
white ash prices for the whole lot. Wherever red oak has 
become known it has gone to the front. For house finish it 
has a warmth of colour that white oak does not possess, and in 
certain sections of the country there is hardly a fine residence 
built in which this cheap wood does not enter. In some of the 
larger markets red oak for inside finish has the call, and for ~ 
this use its value will in due time be recognised everywhere, I 
believe. 

That rats will not gnaw hemlock is about the only good 
word said of that wood by many. The statement, how- 
ever, is fiction. It may create confidence on the part of 
the men who build cribs and bins of hemlock, but it never 
discourages the rats. To be sure, a rat would rather 
gnaw some softer thing, less slivery thing—cheese, say, 
but given a hungry rat, something to eat if he can only 
get at it,and a hemlock board between them, and he will 


get at it. It is not necessary to bolster up hemlock with this 
rat story. It can of itself stand alone if given a chance to do 
so. Inthe great West it is working hard to earn some kind of © 


a decent rating among other woods. In lower Michigan there 
are billions of feet of good hemlock, and in northern Michigan, 
in Wisconsin and in Minnesota it stands in large quantities. 
Even now I believe it is sometimes made to masquerade in the 
One concern was 
enterprising and sensible enough to put in a yard stocked ex- 
clusively with hemlock, and honest enough to call the wood by 
its real name. The enterprise, I am glad to say, is a success, 
All over the prairie States, where, if anywhere, builders stand © 
in need of good and cheap lumber, hemlock is held in dis- 
repute simply because its nature is not understood. You who 
have lived in the East know more about hemlock than do they 
who in the West reject it. In the eastern States it is used for 
dimension, barn-boards, fencing, and answers for such purposes ~ 
admirably. For dimension there is nothing better. It dries 
out light, is strong and elastic. White pine will be practically 
gone by-and-by, and hemlock to a certain extent will take its 
place. Itis manufactured into lumber in increased quantity 
Six years ago hemlock lands in Michigan were 
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not considered of sufficient value to warrant the pay.ng of the | 
taxes ; four years ago stumpage had reached a value of 50 cents | 
a thousand, and at present it is worth three times that amount. 
Western builders will have to come to it, and they will consider 
it no hardship once they make its acquaintance. It is not tobe | 
wondered at that the lumbermen of the Puget Sound district 
recently proclaimed that they would have no hemlock in theirs, 
that their hemlock should hereafter be known as Alaska pine. 
Having witnessed the reluctancy with which hemlock was 
adopted as a building timber to the east of them, they thought 
that to change the name of the wood might disarm criticism to 
some extent. Wetrust it may. The senseless tirade against 
hemlock should have had its day long ago, and any little scheme | 
to check it may be forgiven. 

It is a little late in the day to say much about cherry. I 
may briefly add that when there was in market as much cherry 
lumber as consumers wanted, people were ignorant of its 
nature, and continue to remain ignorant of it now that it has 
become scarce. People asked for cherry without gum spots— 
the very peculiarity of the wood that brands it as genuine. 
Art can produce so-called cherry made from other wood that | 
will deceive any but an expert, and users by a large majority 
have been better satisfied with this bogus cherry because it did 
not have the peculiar little marks—defects they called them— 
which nature gives to the genuine. There are car-loads of 
furniture in every town of considerable size made of inferior 
stained wood, and sold for cherry. This would not have been 
had the significance of the little gum spots been understood. 
Not everybody may find it in his mind, however, to seriously 
blame the furniture men for the deception, for had they offered 
the genuine the housewife would not have had it. 

Another wood that is not understood is red gum. Its 
beauty makes friends at first sight. The delicate shading and 
interlacing of grain make it a distinctive wood. It finishes 
easily, the tool leaving a surface that requires but little if any 
filling. It is a comparatively new wood in eastern and northern 
markets, and its standing illustrates how difficult it is for a 
wood, as well as for an individual, to shake a bad reputation. | 
Gum, owing to the ignorance of the nature of the wood by | 
those who handle it, made a poor start. Its beauty was recog- | 
nised and extolled, but its warping quality was as a millstone 
around its neck. I once offered a prize for a piece of gum that 
would not warp. The Rev. Mr. Abbey, of Yazoo City, Miss., 
a gentleman who had a fervid love for trees, and who saw in | 
gum the future that he believed and which I believe it is | 


| eye, 


destined to have, wrote columns in favour of the wood, and 
said that most certainly in my estimation of it I laboured under 
a mistake ; that the gum of the Mississippi delta was not of 
the warping kind. He was asked to express a piece to Chicago, 
which he did, and having passed through the cabinet-maker’s 
hands it was laid away. Did it warp? It assumed the shape 
of a section of a big eave trough, and that knowledge must have 
wounded the soul of the dear old man, for I never heard from 
him again. 

Amusing stories have been told of the warping propensity 
of gum. One man said he built a hen-coop of it, and by noon 
it had turned inside out and released his chickens. Another 
said that he made a cradle of it, and while his wife was getting 
dinner the cradle warped the baby on to the floor. Of course 
an Ananias flavour surrounds these tales. Gum, notwith- 
standing it was bad enough, was not as bad as allthat. But 
we came to understand it. It can be so treated that for finish 
it will stay in place as well as any other wood. One method. is 
to deaden the tree and give the wood time to season before 
sawing it into lumber. Another is to saw the log into cants, 
and after the cants are dry resaw them. Many insist that if 
placed on sticks with care, and so remain until thoroughly 
seasoned, its conduct is thereafter perfectly proper. The result 
of the study of gum unfortunately, however, does not overtake 
in the public mind the unfavourable results which followed its 
use before its characteristics were understood. It cannot be 
too generally known that the wood has been shorn of its 
intractability. For the sake of variety it deserved to be more 
used. In many a fine residence the most beautiful room of all 
is the one finished in gum. No wood is mere pleasing to the 
As material for a floor that will wear smooth and stand a 
great deal of wear, gum is overlooked. 

The way that lumber is sawed has much to do with its 
conduct and beauty, and in touching on this phase of 
my subject, justice would not be done were I to leave un- 
mentioned the name of I. L. Quimby, whose home was in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Years ago when he visited Chicago he 
would sit by my desk for hours dwelling on the merits of 
quarter-sawed lumber. On one occasion he said, “I want to 
impress this matter on your mind so that quarter-sawing will 
have an advocate after I am gone.” That was before quarter- 
sawing had figured in a commercial way in the lumber industry 
and was little known except in the manufacture of musical 
instruments. The old gentleman is gone. He was a kindly, 
odd man, and knew more about the characteristics of wood 
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than any other man with whom I have ever come in con- 
tact. Ina practical business extending through many years he 
carried the habits of the student. To him, in my opinion, the 
wood users of America are indebted more than to any other 
man. He taught how to secure the minimum of shrinkage and 
warp, how to bring out a beauty of grain foreign to lumber 
bastard-sawed, and how to secure greater durability when lum- 
ber is subjected to hard wear. The finest furniture is now made 
of quarter-sawed lumber, the finest finishing is quarter-sawed, 
as is also the best clapboarding and the best flooring. The 
common users of lumber, both for furniture and finishing, need 
however, to know more about the merits of quarter-sawed stuff. 
Such a knowledge acted upon would be money in their pockets 
and a pleasure to the eye. 

If I were to arraign more severely one class of men than 
another for their ignorance concerning woods, it would be our 
architects, for the reason that it is their business to know. They 
can tell us about the wearing quality of different stones, the 
crushing strength of this material and that, but when it comes 
to any specific knowledge of the lumber used inside of our 
houses for doors, casings, floors, mop-boards and possibly ceil- 
ings—objects which are constantly before our eyes—they are 


wofully ignorant. When furnishing a fine house you select for one | 


room furniture, carpets and draperies of colours to blend, and for 


adjoining rooms other shades to carry out a general idea of har- | 
mony. Ifthe upholstering of the furniture, the carpets, or the por- | 
tiéres were to turn another colour the harmony would be destroyed. | 


So it may be destroyed through the lack of knowledge on part 
of the architect. 
finish my front parlour in one kind of wood, my back parlour 
in another, the reception-hall in another, my library in another ; 
now as these rooms are practically one, what woods shall I use 
in order that the harmony may be preserved after the house 


shall have been in use for years?” I am fearful you would fail | 
Architects pay little | 


to find an architect who could answer it. 
attention to these vital points, which are really most intimately 
connected with their business—in fact, are and should be 
regarded as a part of their business. {am not aware that an 
architectural journal has given a line to this subject, and the 
furniture papers are equally dumb. 

Exposure has much to do in changing the colour of wood. 
There is a piece of wood on my desk of a rich, dark brown 
colour, and no man into whose hands it has been placed has 
rightly named the kind. The colour which age has given 
to it misleads as to its identity. A shaving taken from it with 


} j ‘ j A - : 
Were you to ask the question, “I desire to | during all of that time has never known any of them to fail in 


a knife reveals a bright saffron colour, for it is nothing but 
osage orange. It has been remarked that yellow pine as 
finish is too glaring; for no great length of time will it offend 
the supersensitive eye in this respect however. It becomes 
darker and darker until it acquires the shade of old mahogany. 

The grainer’s occupation is gone. No man can now earn a 
living by counterfeiting woods. People have learned in this 
line that nature surpasses art. Even in many of the cheaper 
dwellings now erected the finish is in natural wood. Consider- 
ing the fact that wood in its natural state is used so extensively, 
it seems to me that architects and builders should make a 
study of it. A purveyor of cypress who recently canvassed 
New York told me that he talked with architects who did not 
know what cypress was. A wood that for doors and trim is 
excellent, that for purposes where it comes in contact with 
dampness has not ina domestic wood an equal, that is rapidly 
gaining headway in many markets, yet architects do not know 
what it is. Let us hope that when the custom of natural 
finish shall have acquired greater age, the men who prescribe 
woods will be able to inform their customers more about their 
wearing qualities and more about the extent to which they will 
shrink and warp. 


IRON AND STEEL-PLATE CHIMNEYS.* 


DURING the last twenty-five years the writer, as managing 
partner of different firms, has embraced among other lines of 
business that of constructing iron or steel-plate chimneys, and 


any particular whatever, and, moreover, contrary to what would 
be ordinarily supposed, constant painting has not been 


| required. In fact, it is doubtful if these chimneys have received 


a coat of paint once in five years on the average. As many 
engineers may think that iron or steel-plate chimneys are mere 
tin affairs, requiring guys, and are only to be thought of in con- 
nection with an indifferent plant, I would state that some of the 


| largest chimneys to be found anywhere have been constructed 


of iron or steel. 

It is surprising that a chimney constructed of so many 
pieces of burnt clay, laid together in a mortar that of itself has 
no tenacity whatever (the mortar of a brick chimney which has 


| been heated and cooled a few times), should be preferred by 


* An essay by Fred. W. Gordon, M.Am.Soc.M.E., published in 
the Lngineering News. 
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thinking engineers to a casing of steel having a tensile strength 
of 60,000 Ibs. per square inch, securely rivetted together and | 
then solidly bolted through and through to the bottom of the 
foundation, and so stable indeed that if pulled upon from the | 
top it would upset from the very bottom of the foundation 
before it would noticeably bend through the length of the long 
shaft. The ordinary brick stack has to be considered as having | 
a possible failing point at every joint, and calculated in its 
successive steps of thicker and thicker walls to determine the 
point of least stability. As a sample of these calculations 
Rankine’s “ Applied Mechanics,” pp. 240-43, may be referred | 
to. Turning to the appendix therein,$his calculations upon the | 
stability of a 4554-feet stack situated in Glasgow will be found 
as follows :— 


Dimenstons and Stability of the Outer Shell of the 
Great Chimney of St. Rollox. 


| 
| Greatest 
ees rot pressure 
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Total height from base of foundation to top of chimney, 455} feet. 
* Joint of least stability. 


This shows a different factor of stability at each section, | 


and that as a whole the chimney may be considered as having 
a strength equal to the least of these. It will be noticed that 
the least factor is 55, which, according to Mr. Rankine, is just 
4 lbs, above the highest noted wind pressure in the West of 
England. 

A steel-plate chimney substituted for this one at Glasgow 
would cost very much less money, and would require less 
weight ; 


the former because it requires less material, and the | 


latter because it presents much less surface to the action of the 
wind. Moreover, the base would be spread toward the bottom, 
thereby securing extra stability. This will be exemplified by 
comparing the “stability of a cylinder of light wood having a 
piece of sheet lead tacked on the bottom, of about twice the 
diameter of the wood, with that of another piece of wood of 
the same diameter as the lead, but of a heavier material, and 
weighing the same as the former piece of lead and wood 
together. It will be found that the small cylinder with the 
piece of lead is infinitely more stable than the heavier piece of 
wood having the same base. 

In its practice throughout the United States the Philadelphia 
Engineering Company, of which firm the writer is a member, 
has assumed that 50 lbs. wind pressure per square foot would be 
the highest really worth considering. No record has reached 
the writer showing so high a pressure of wind, and it will be 
observed from the following calculations that if it does it 
will have to exceed anything yet heard of, and sweep every 
building in the line of the hurricane before one of these 
chimneys would be in the least affected. 

As to the efficiency of the draught, it may be stated that the 
members of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, in 
several recent debates upon chimney-draught and chimney- 
construction, have expressed themselves confident that an iron 
casing is superior to a brick one in that it does not leak and 
draw in cold air, and thus impair its draught. Also when it is 
considered that an ordinary chimney will discharge under a full 
headway 130,000 lbs. of gas per hour, it will be readily con- 
ceived that the ascending column of heated gas can sustain but 
very small loss by radiation through the shell, even though the 
shell is entirely unlined. 

The Philadelphia Engineering Company’s 
the full-lined, half-lined and unlined shells. 
purposes the latter is quite ei Even though the 

wasteful temperature of 6co deg. Fahr. is assumed for the 
escaping gas, and the temperature of the atmosphere outside is 
assumed at 100 deg., the average of 350 deg. would be about 
the temperature of the shell of ‘the chininey, “and this would be 
only that of steam at 135 lbs. absolute, which no one would 
assume to be injurious to the shell of a boiler. As to the 
strength of these structures, during an exhaustive number of 
tests made by Sir William Fairbairn (which experiments are 
now often referred to as the basis of calculations upon iron and 
steel structures) four carefully-executed experiments were made 
to determine the strength of thin, hollow tubes. In the follow- 
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ing table will be found the dimensions of their several elements 
with their breaking strains. These tubes were placed upon 
hollow blocks, and the weights suspended at the centre from the 


block carefully fitted to the inside. 
Breaking weight by 


Thick- Sec- Break- Clark’s formula. 
Clear ness, Outside tional ing Constant 
span, iron, diameter, area, weight, I'2. 
ft. in. in. sq. in. Ibs. Ibs. | 
i; 17 "037 ats 1°39001 2,704 2,627 | 
Il. 15°74 “113 12°4 4°3669 11,440 9,184 | 
Til. 23°5 0631 17°68 3°487 6,400 7,302 | 
IV. 23'5 "IIQ 18°18 6°74 14,240 13,910 


Mr. Edwin Clarke has formulated a rule from experiments | 
conducted by him during his investigations into the use of iron 
and steel for hollow tube bridges, which is as follows :— 


; (ge of material x Mean depth x Constant 
Centre breaking in inches in inches 
load in tons = | a iH bs 
‘ Clear span in feet 


When the constant used is 1°2, the calculation for the tubes 
experimented upon by Mr. Fairbairn are given in the last 
column of the above table. 

D. K. Clark’s “Rules, Tables and Data for Mechanical 
Engineers,” p. 513, gives the following rule for hollow 
tubes :— 


ww aaieekd Dike 

L 

W = Breaking weight in pounds in centre. 

D = Extreme diameter in inches. 

T = Thickness in inches. 

L = Length between supports in inches. 

S = Ultimate tensile strength in pounds per square inch, 

Taking S the strength of a square inch of a rivetted joint at | 
35,000 lbs., this rule figures as follows for the different examples 
experimented upon by Mr. Fairbairn :— 


I. 3°14 X 144 X0'037 X35,000+204 = 2,870 | 
Il. 3°14X153°76X0'113 X 35,0007 187'5=10,190 
III. 3°14 X312°5 X0'0631 X 35,000+282 = 7,700 


y, 3°14 X330°5 XO'IIQ X 35,000+ 282 15,320 

A close approximation between the breaking weights ob- | 
tained by his experiments and those derived from Mr. Edwin 
Clarke’s and Mr. D, K. Clark’s rules will be observed. It may 
be assumed, therefore, that this system of calculation is practi- 
cally correct, and that it is eminently safe when a large factor | 


| stack, 


foot. Wind pressure at 50 lbs. per square inch may be assumed 
to be travelling in a horizontal direction and be of the same 
velocity at all points between the top and the bottom of the 
stack, This is the extreme assumption. If, however, the 
chimney is round its effective area will be only half of its 
diametral plane. In its practice the Philadelphia Engineering 


| Co. assumes that the entire force may be concentrated in the 


centre of the height of the section of the chimney under con- 
sideration. Taking the average diameter of a 125-foot chimney 
as 9o inches the effective surface in square feet upon which the 


| force of the wind may act will therefore be 7} times 125+2, 


which multiplied by 50 gives a total wind force of 23,437 lbs. 
The resistance of the chimney to breaking across the top of the 
foundation would be 3°14 x 168 (that is diameter of base), multi- 
plied by ‘25 x 35,000+(750 x 4)=258,486, or 10°6 times the 
entire force of the wind. We multiply the half height above 
the joint in inches 750 by 4, because the chimney is considered 
a fixed beam with a load suspended at one end. In calculating 
its strength three-quarters way up, we have a beam of the 
same character. It is a fixed beam ata line halfway up the 
chimney, where it is 90 inches in diameter and ‘187 inches 
thick. Taking the diametral section above this line and the 
force as concentrated in the centre of it, or halfway up from 
the point under consideration, its breaking strength is :— 
3°14 x 90 x 0°187 x 35,000+ (381 x 4)= 109,220, and the force of 


_the wind to tear it apart through its cross-section 7} x 624 


x 50-2 = 11,352, or less than one-tenth of the strength of the 
It may be asked why these stacks are built so strong, 
or equal to ten times the heaviest load. It is that in introduc- 
ing a relatively new thing and presenting a light structure to 
supplant that of the massive brick chimneys, a certain degree 


of prejudice had to be overcome, and further, it is an un- 


answerable reply to the objection that these stacks will weaken 
in time by rusting and getting thin. It will be seen from the 
calculations that they may be impaired to the extent of three- 
quarters of their thickness and still far exceed in stability any 
brick structure ever reared. 

In constructing the foundations for these stacks the rules 
applicable to brick stacks and all tall structures have been 
employed, assuming that the centre of gravity had to be moved 
a certain distance with the force of the wind. In steel stacks, 
however, the centre of gravity is very low, as the weight is so 


of safety is provided, and from the fact that a chimney may be | largely in the foundation. Then, again, the diameter of the 
standing for many years without receiving anything like the | base is very large, and is secured by powerful bolts passing 
strain taken as the basis of the calculation—so lbs. per square | through and through it. 


NIGHTINGALE’S HARPER TWELVETREES, 


EVER FIRM 
| | Maker of High-class Modern Steam Laundry 
ep Wood Block Machinery, Cooking and Disinfecting Appa- 
ooring. ratus, Baths, §c. for Hospitals, Workhouses, 


REGD. No. 60,808, 
Sole Proprietors :— 


NIGHTINGALE & CQ,, 
Gt. Grimsby, 


| Asylums, Schoois, Public Laundries, Baths, §e. | 
Estimates and Plans free on application. | 


|8 CITY ROAD, LONDON; YORK BUILDINGS, MANCHESTER ; 
and IMPERIAL IRONWORKS, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE, 
a rr ER NE 


THE NEW PATENT 


Estimates 
on application, 


Works and Offices— 


22 TUFTON STREET, | 


SPNOIALTY.— 


m 2 T | 
Westminster, S.wWy, ry “g As f rp TE 
ERTS . edwood.” Z 4 | 
Prize Medal, bs 


| 

| Opens on Hinges as well as Slides up and 
| down, consequently is Hasily Cleaned. 
(See Illustrated Adv, Second Week in each Month.) 


NTEES— 


| RINDESLAND & PATTENDEN, 


. | 461 Harrow Road, London, W. f 
3 SERN I a ET 
W. PALMER, 


Manufacturer 
Indicators, | 


“GT RIG esi 


other Alarms, Telephones, and 
Speaking Tubes. Lstimates on application. | 


130 BURDETT ROAD, MILE END, LONDON, E. 
Panui Pan 


DRAWINGS, &c., FOR BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN PATENTS. 


G. G. COTSWORTH & CO, | 
46 SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, W.C. | 


| 
U.S.A. Patent Applications, £8 10s.; Canada, 
(£8 10s.; France, £6 10s.; Belgium, £3 3s.; | 
Germany, £7. This includes Drawings, Trans- 
lations, and first year’s Tax. 
Searches and translations carefully attended to | 
at moderate charges. 


| tion, 1886; Awards, 
Banitary Exzhibi- 
tons ,1885 and 1886, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEER. | ————=$_$_$_—_$_—_—_— 
ESTIMATES FREE. {GOOD WORK _ ae 


16 East Parade, LEEDS. 


ARTISTIC MTAL WORK 
AND GAS AND 
ELECTRIC 


EF We ODICKINSON. | i Bzhibi- 
Fi W DICKINSON, Liverpool Exhibi 


} 
| 


2 | 
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PHEENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
57 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS, 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 


OINT SECRETARIES— 


J 
W.O, MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


Z1'7,000,000. 


FITTINGS | 
MANUFACTURER, 
42 LAMB’S CONDUIT STREET, W.O. 


ELECTRIC > 
_ PNEUMATIC BELLS 


ih Lightning Conductors. 

i TELEPHONES. 
SPEAKING TUBES. 
TELEGRAPH LINES, &c. 

Y ___ Estimates Free. 

|| HENRY F. JOEL & CO., 
ri 31 Wilson Street, 

|) FINSBURY SQUARE 

LONDON, 


3 | 
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BUILDING IN CHICAGO. 8,000/. a year, and the lessee will pull down the building and 
erect a new one at a cost of over 200,000/. In other parts of 
THE British consul at Chicago, Mr. J. Hayes Sadler, in his | the city real estate has been well maintained in value, and in 
report to the Foreign Office on the trade of his district during | most cases transferred at increased prices. The demand, at 
the past year, supplies much information about the progress of | advanced rates, for good residential property in the environs 
building. The real estate sales, which five years ago amounted | and beyond the business quarter, with a view to the erection of 
in round numbers to 19,150,000/., rose to 28,000,000/. in 1889, | private mansions, indicates the vast wealth accumulated, and 
and 42,400,000/. in 1890. In 1891 they amounted to | there seems to be an opinion that the advance is of a perma- 
40,950,000/., and in 1892 to 36,700,000/. In 1891 there were | nent character, and will go still further. Little fear is enter- 
20,800 transfers of real estate of the value of 200/. and | tained of a fall in the value of real estate or house property 
upwards for an aggregate consideration of about 29,000,000/,, | after the exhibition is over. 
and in 1892 the number was 19,283, and the consideration In the central business part of the city the erection of office 
31,581,000/, The value of property in the central business part | and store buildings has continued with fully the same activity 
of the city, which does not extend much above a half mile | as in the two preceding years. More than 2,000,000/. were 
square, may be judged from the actual sales during the past | thus expended in 1892, chiefly in office and wholesale construc- 
year ; the transactions have been bona fide, and not specula- | tions, the steel frame system being universally adopted. Those 
tions. The highest rate paid was for a small lot at the corner | which were contracted for and built during the year in this part 
of Madison Street and Dearborn Street, for which 51/. 11s. was | of Chicago at a cost exceeding 100,000/. each are as follows :— 
given per square foot for an area of 4o feet by 20 feet; this | The Illinois Central Railway Depdt, 1,000,000 dols.; the 
was an exceptional transaction. The next highest price paid | annexe to the Auditorium Hotel, 1,000,000 dols. ; addition to 
was 27/. 8s. 5d. per square foot for a lot in a good situation, and | Marshall Field’s dry goods retail house, 800,000 dols.; the 
several transfers ranged between that price and 1o/. per square | Columbus Building, 800,000 dols.; addition to Monadnock 
foot, while prior to last year the rate of 20/. per square foot had | Building, 800,000 dols, ; the Old Colony Building, 600,000 dols. ; 
never been exceeded. In these valuations the building standing | the Hartford Building, 600,0co0 dols., and the Young Men’s 
on the ground practically counts for nothing, as the purchases | Christian Association Building, 600,000 dols. The great value 
are made with a view to improvement and removal of the | of property in this limited area caused the present tall buildings, 
building. A still higher standard of value seems to have been | rendered possible by the adaptation of the elevator or lift, to 
established since last year, and very high rates for real estate | be erected. No new permits are now issued for these very 
in the heart of the city are now being realised. Leases of | lofty constructions, and the city ordinance lately passed will 
business property for 99 years were last year occasionally | probably be put in force limiting the height to 130 feet. 
made, and are now becoming not uncommon. A 99 years’ The total constructions of the year 1892 in the whole city 
lease has lately been concluded for a building 90 feet by | numbered 13,194, with a frontage of 327,573 feet, at a cost of 
gi4 feet at the corner of Washington Street and State Street, | 16,686,o00/., to which must be added about 20 per cent. above 
on a basis at 5 per cent. of 3,200/. a front foot, or about | contract price. In 1891 11,805 buildings were erected, with 
37/. 185. gd. a square foot ; another, in not quite so prominent | frontage of 282,672 feet, and the sum expended was 11,414,000/. 
a situation, on a basis of 2,000/. a front foot. As above men- | Thus, roughly speaking, in the last two years more than 
tioned, in these cases the building, even if appraised at | 28,000,000/. have been spent in constructing 25,000 buildings, 
a value of 4,000/, is not considered, and the price is prac- | with a frontage extending 1153 miles. In 1890 the buildings 
tically a ground value. The sale of lease of an improved erected cost, at contract price, 9,757,000/,, and in 1889 
modern structure is very rare; the new office building, how- | 5,168,o00/., before which time the annual cost of constructions 
ever, the Phoenix building, was sold last year for 309,280/. ; for | had not exceeded 4,000,000. 
another improved corner building, diagonally opposite, 90 feet On the north and west sides of the city building was ex- 
by 100 feet, the sum of 500,000/. is said to have been refused. | tensively carried on, and on the latter 3,620 constructions, with 
A property leased four years ago at 5,000/.a year has been | a frontage of 92,664 feet, were erected, at a cost of 3,000,000/, 
re-leased this year for the balance of the ninety-nine years for | The largest amount of money was, however, expended on the 


The Sensitive Automatic 


GRINNELL SPRINKLERS are at 
present protecting 15,000 Buildings in all 
parts of the World, including Theatres, 
Shops, Warehouses, &c. 


1,300 FIRES have been Ex- 
{tinguished by the GRINNELL at an 
average loss of £55 PER FIRE. 


ge 


Fire Extinguisher. 


DOWSON, TAYLOR & 00., 


LIMITED, 


ENGINEERS, 


14 VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.; 
BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, MANCHESTER; 


AND AT 
GLASGOW, BRADFORD, and PARIS. 


‘GY SPOTTISWOODE & C0, 


LIFTS Viidrasne a, _Dblterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
GRIPS aa aeoes Architectural é Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
, fet 


B OILERS vat uw - Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 
of a kinds 

| Every description of Artistic and Commercial 

ENGIN 5 8, Lithography tenttalt on the Susuilaes: “ 

17H SPEED, S¢., for 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


= = a: = E 4 S * Hi | N D LEY, Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 
Patent Safety Grip for Cages of Lifts. 11 QUEEN VICTORIA ST,, E.C. | NEW-STREET SQUARE LONDON E C 
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Can be fitted to existing Hoists. Works :—Bourton, Dorset. | 
- JEADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
| Vol. XLIX. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s.6d. | LX Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, Gandan, W.C, 
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ARCHITECTS should SPECIFY for GRIN- 
NELL SPRINKLERS for Theatres, Clubs, and 
Public Buildings. They can be erected in Man- 
gi0ns without disfiguring the appearance of the 
rooms or ceilings. 


BOUETON 


~ 


to stand complete, without Mahogany 
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south side, and in the Hyde Park district alone, adjacent to the 
exhibition grounds, 3,204 buildings were constructed, with 
frontage of 85,366 feet, at a cost of 4,787,000/. ; 

The demand for architectural iron has lately been in excess 
of supply. The Illinois Steel Company, which employs about 
9,000 hands, pays about 1,300,000/. yearly in wages, consumes 
about 85 per cent. of the iron ore which is delivered here, and 
has recently extended its immense works, does not produce the 
girders and architectural steel which are so much used in the 
framework and construction of tall buildings ; some arrange- 
ment has apparently been made by which this work is done in 
Pennsylvania, and to Chicago is left the manufacture of all 
steel rails required ; the probability is that materials for con- 
struction thus cost the builders considerably more than was 
necessary. 


The number of bricks made is said to have been 725,000,000 ; | 
the average price was 1/. 9s. per 1,000 against IZ, 2s. 2d. per | 


1,000 in 1891. Pressed bricks sold for 3/. 145. 3d. per 1,000. 


There were 233 establishments in the brick and stone industries 


in 1892. 


GLASGOW CITY CHAMBERS. 


ON the instructions of the Municipal Buildings Committee of 


| 


the Town Council, Mr. Peter Fyfe has prepared a report on | 


the drainage of the City Chambers. Mr. Fyfe’s inquiry was 
directed chiefly to two points—first, to ascertain whether there 
is a separation between the soil system and the clear water 
system ; and, secondly, whether any leakage could be detected 
in the various pipes and connections. The application of the 
coloured water test to the lavatories connected with the gas, 
water, cleansing, Town Clerk’s department and committee- 
rooms, resulted in showing that the desired separation has 


been effected so far as this portion of the drainage is con- | 
cerned. When, however, the smoke test was applied to the | 
soil drains, there was unmistakable evidence of the union of | 


the two systems at various points in the vertical system. The 


| 


pipes being buried in the two walls, it has been found im- | 


possible to ascertain where this connection occurs. Further, 
seven of the roof conductors connected to the soil system 


terminate under the roofs, so that if any leak exists at these | 


eaves, sewer-gas is liable to be drawn into the building. 
smoke test also showed that the building is not efficiently 
trapped off from the sewer. 
whole system of pipes, both for soil and clean water, is per- 


The | 


Mr. Fyfe goes on to show that the | 


| meated by foul gases, and any leakage occurring in the pipes 


or joints of either system would admit dangerous effluvia into 
the building. The Underhay’s water-closets, &c., are trapped. 
off from the main drainage by D traps, the worst form known, 
and certain main drains, as well as subsidiary pipes, have been 
carried into the large air channels from which the fresh heated 
air of the whole building is obtained. Mr. Fyfe adds :—*“ The 
curator of the building, Mr. M‘Leod, said certain horizontal 


| cross drains in the floors of these channels had burst, and 


offensive liquid matter had found its way into the air channel. 
I saw none of this, but the mere possibility of such a thing 
makes one wonder that such a vital reservoir of the whole 
healthiness and sweetness of the building should have been 
utilised: for the carriage of a single pipe connected with the- 
drainage either of the soil or clean water systems.” 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
trom whom all particulars and information relating to: 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

13828. Fred Cobb and Allen Oldham, for “ Improvements 
in sash-fasteners.” 

13867. George Augustus Macnutt, for “An improved screw 
for woodwork and other purposes.” 

13882. William Paterson, for ‘Improvements in and re- 
lating to doors, fire-engine stations and other buildings or 
structures.” 

13957. Thomas Griffiths, for “Improvements in window- 
reachers, and appliances for similar purposes.” 

13958. Frederick William Baker, for “Improvements im 
window fastenings,” 

14025. John Andrew Towle and William Grimshaw Stones, 
for ‘The automatic window sash-lifter and adjuster.” 

14043. Edwin Smith, for “Improvements in chimney 
cowls.” 

14077. Emil Sprenger, for ““A new or improved door-latch 
or fastener.” 

14185. James Williamson, for “Improvements in and 
relating to window-sashes and their frames.” 

14192. William Cooper, for “ Improvements in or relating 
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to ventilators. 
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Warm Bath when Wanted. 
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THE 


Architect und Contract Beporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


— 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) £0 2 6 
For every Additional Line . : : ’ » 0 O 6 
For Quarter Page. , : ’ . ° » 210 0 
For Half Page . ’ ’ ’ > 2» 410 0 
For a Page : . ° ». 8 8 o 
For I inch deep by 2} pyldee ics Nora dues ». 0 7 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

goiic Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A.’ GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


FULHAM.—Sept. 17.—The School Board for London offer 
Premiums of 150/., 1oo/. and so/. for Designs for Schools. Mr. 
Gee H. Croad, School Board for London, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 12.—Designs are invited for Board 
School. Mr. W. E,. Rowcliffe, 30 Cross Street, Manchester. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.— Aug. 15.—For Restoration of Board Schools 
(after fire), Duffryn. Mr. T. Roderick, Architect, Ashbrook 
House, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

ABERDEEN.—Aug. 15.—For Additions to City Hospital. 
The City Architect, 224 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


BIRKENHEAD.—Aug 28.—For Two External Iron Stair- 
cases for Union Hospital. Mr. J. C. Ogle, Architect, Sidney 
Chambers, 344 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 

BLACKPOOL.—Aug. 29.—For Building Public 
Mr. J. Wolstenholme, Borough Engineer. 

BoLton.—Aug. 19.—For Buildings for Electric-lighting 


Abattoirs. 


Station. Messrs. Hinnell & Murphy, Architects, Mawdsley 
Street, Bolton. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Aug. 31.—For Lengthening Pier and 
Landing Stage. Mr. F. Robinson, 13 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 22.—For Building Five Houses. Messrs. 


Brayshaw & Dixon, Architects, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 9.—For Extension of Chancel of St. Luke’s 
Church, Barton Hill. Mr. E. W. Barnes, Architect, Guildhall 
Chambers, Bristol. 

BRITON FERRY.—For Building Four 
Jones, Architect, Baglan, Briton Ferry. 

BURNLEY.—Aug. 11.--For Enlarging Post Office. Mr. 
H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 

CANNOCK.—Aug. 11.—For Hot and Cold Water Supply to 
Workhouse. Messrs. J. R. Veall & Son, Architects, 84 Dar- 
lington Street, Wolverhampton. 

CANTERBURY.—Aug. 14,.—For Building Five Houses and 
Shops. Messrs. A. R. Pite & Son, Architects, Effingham 
House Ramsgate. 

CANTERBURY.—Aug. 30.—For Supplying Glazed Stoneware 
Pipes, Junctions, Gulley Traps, &c, Mr. F. Baker, Vernon 
House, Canterbury. 

CaRDIFF.—Aug. 19.—For Building Board School, Roath 
Park. Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, Architect, Castle Street, Cardiff. 

CARLTON.—Aug. 15.—For Building Two Houses and 
Branch Stores. Messrs. Senior & Clegg, Architects, 15 Regent 
Street, Barnsley. 

CARMARTHEN.—Aug. 25.—For 
Johnstown. Mr. Thomas Walters, 
Carmarthen. 

CHELMSFORD.—Aug. 22.—For Alterations and Repairs to 
Old Grammar School. Mr. J. H. Nicholas, Essex County 
Council Offices, Chelmsford. 

CHUDLEIGH . KNIGHTON.—Aug. 19.—For Building Club 
and Caretakers Room. Mr. Samuel Segar, Architect, Union 
Street, Newton Abbot. 

COLCHESTER. — Aug. 14.—For Alterations to the Union, 
Mr. G. H. Page, Architect, Trinity Chambers, Colchester. 

CosELEY.—Aug. 14.—For Building Board School, Hurst 
Hill. Mr. A. P. Brevitt, Architect, Devonshire Chambers, 
Lichfield Street, Wolverhampton. 

DURHAM,—Aug. 19.—For Alterations to Wheatsheaf Inn, 
Elvet Bridge. Mr. G. Ord, Architect, 16 The Avenue, 
Durham. 

ENNISCORTHY. — Sept. 4.—- For Additions to District 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Charles A, Owen, Architect, 16 Moles- 
worth Street, Dublin. 

GRAVESEND.— Aug. 14.— For Building 
Messrs. G. R. & G. W. Cobham, Architects, 
Gravesend. 

Grimspy.—Aug. 16,—For Building Six Almshouses. Mr. 
James Davis, Grimsby. 

HAMILTONSBAWN.—Aug. 21.—For Construction of Railway 
Station Building. Mr. W. H. Mills, Amiens Street Terminus, 
Dublin. 

HANLEY.—Aug. 28.—For Park Walls, Gate, Pillars, &c. 
Mr. Thomas H. Mawson, Architect, Windermere. 

Hlastincs.—Aug. 17.—For Alterations to House in Wel- 
lington Square. Messrs, Jeffery & Skiller, Architects, 5 Have- 
lock Road, Hastings. 


Houses. Mr. E. 


Building Board School, 
Clerk, 31 Quay Street, 


Board Schools 
3 Edwin Street 


VERITY E> Fe OS. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also Manufacturers of — 


The largest Varietios of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c, 
which can be fixed in any position. Aang 4. psa Sa chet 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnelette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door _Checks, 
CATALOGUES FREE BY -POST, 
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Lonpon.—Aug. 11.—For Supplying Builder's Carts and BATLEY. 
Vans, Stop and Water Carts, Road Sweeping and Scraping | For Building Villa Residence, Carlinghow Hill Lane, Batley. 
Machines, &c., for London County Council. Manager of Works Mr. WALTER CRAWSHAW, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 
and Stores, 27 Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. Accepted Tenders. 


MAIDENHEAD.—Aug. 15.—For Building Post Office. Mr. J. Preston, Batley, mason work . : : -£496 0 o 
H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, Kaye & Scates, Batley, joiner work . 5 ~~ 186— 0°20 
S,W. J. Walshaw, Batley, plumber work. ; + 462 SO alo 
MARSDEN. — Aug. 24.— For Building Church. Messrs. S. Crawshaw, Batley, plasterer work . : Pvbensfor. vey. fe) 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. | J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater wor a 45 Ot sa 


MouLsForD.—Aug. 17.—For Building Isolation Hospital. 
Mr. S. J. Hine, 30 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. BEESTON. 
PONTYPRIDD.—Aug. 14.—For Building Intermediate School. For Building Dwelling-house at Beeston, ME Cuneaiaa 
Mr. A. O. Evans, Architect, Town Hall, Pontypridd. TON, Architect, 54 Commercial Buildings, Park Row, 
Ruonppa.,—Aug. 14.—For Building 67 Houses, Watts- | Teed 
town. Mr. J. Morgan, Architect, Treorky. 
SHEFFIELD.—Aug. 14.—For Additions to Workhouse Old | 
Infirmary. Mr. T. G. Edwards, Architect, Davy’s Buildings, 


Fargate, Sheffield. ss ode 
SHEFFIELD.—Aug. 16.—For Additions to Farm Buildings, | 
Wadsley Asylum. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, County Surveyor, 


Accepted Tenders. 

W. Thackray, Woodhouse, mason and bricklayer. 
C. Halliday & Co., Beeston, joiner. 
Watson & Worsnop, Leeds, slater. 

J. Woffender, Leeds, plumber. 
W. H. Cundale, Holbeck, plasterer. 


Wakefield. ae ; 
SoUTHAMPTON.—Aug. 15.—For Building Warehouses with 

Vaults at Docks. The Secretary, Waterloo Railway Station, | BELFAST. 

SFE. | For Construction of Timber Wharf and Collateral Works on 


the North Side of Mile Water Basin, County Antrim, for 
the Belfast Harbour Commissioners. Mr. G. F. L. GILES, 
Engineer. 


Sr. PANCRAS.—Aug. 16.—For Building Chimney Shaft, | 
Subway, &c. Mr. J. E. Gibb, Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, 
N.W. : | 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — Aug. 19.— For Building Two | 
Houses and Shops. Messrs. Price & Wooler, Architects, 
Weston-super- Mare. 


J. HENRY, Belfast (accepted). 


BLACKPOOL. 


For Building Villa Residence at Blackpool, for Mr. George 
Gosling. Messrs. R. Gorst & SON, Architects, Clifton 
Chambers, Blackpool. 


TENDERS. 


BARNSLEY. | J. Tiernan, Carleton, Poulton-le-Fylde . (£15725 OES 

For Building Two Dwelling-houses, Sewage Farm, Burton | W. Whiteside, Preston . & ; - . 1,560 0 0 
Grange, Barnsley. Mr. J. HENRY TAYLOR, Architect, W. Woodcock, St. Anne’s ‘ be oe » p1yS007 0-10 
Barnsley. Quantities by Architect. | J. Bland, Manchester ; : . “ + 5480; 0-20 
Mellor & Moorhouse, Barnsley, mason . TL EZI2 Ono W. H. Dean & Sons, South Shore . » iA S % 0580 
Higham & Porter, Barnsley, carpenter : el LOMRO MnO. Butterworth & Sons, Blackpool : ALG a7. ar 
T. Lindley, Barnsley, plasterer . : . - 39 15 O Eaves & Co., Blackpool . : : ; 220153544 ORG 
Fleming, Barnsley, slater . - : : Oe bao T. H. Smith, Blackpool 1.345 0 0 
S. Rushforth, Barnsley, plumber. : 2 +  D3205% 50 G. Smith & Sons, Marton. ; L250, Lio 
Beaumont Bros., Barnsley, painter . : : FA 0 S. & J. Whitehead, Blackpool . 1,212" O80 


PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


Rost. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Rost. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 


ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating. Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Conservatories, &c. Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 
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The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz, 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 


SPECIALTIES—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, | 
oer eens Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames, Architectural and other Metal} 
ork, &c.. &c, 
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| No. 190.—New and special solid section 
| Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casement 


ROBT. ADAMS, | | (OS oer epssal = Seema stam 
ildi 1 Y 1 Nal section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.B, .°~ Sean e-tseawnoretne space isinsuticent 


for anything else. This Bolt is neat,strongs 


Telegrams :—* Robert Adams, London.” and reliable, 
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CANTERBURY. 


CHELTENHAM. 


For Drainage and Sanitary Appliances at the Workhouse, for | For Construction of Piggeries, for the Cheltenham Guardians. 


the Guardians of Canterbury Union, 
Architect, 32 Dover Street, Canterbury. 


H. B. Wilson, Canterbury . - 
G. Wiltshire, Canterbury . 

Johnson & Co., Dover : : 
H. J. Belsey, Canterbury . 
A. J. Brewster, Canterbury . : 
F. Gentry, Canterbury : : 
C. Mount, Canterbury ° 

W. Judges, Faversham ; 
W. COZENS, Canterbury (accepted) 


CHESTER. 


Mr. G. SMITH, | 


For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Portions of Newton House, | 


Upton, Chester, including Sanitary 
&c. Mr.-WALTER N. THomas, M.S 
S. J. WARING & SONS (accepted) . 


CLEETHORPES. 


For Flagging, Kerbing Works, &c., for the Cleethorpes Local 


Board. 
W. H. Richards, London . a 
B. Robinson, Hull . : A 
F. Walker, Grimsby . : ‘ 
C. Simons, Grimsby . ; : 
R. CLARKE, Sheffield * . : 
Rhodes Bros., Shipley . - 
VICTORIA STONE Co., London + A 
J. Ireland, Nelson ; : 
Croft Adamant Co., Croft. = 5 
Shap Granite Co., Shap . . . 
T. Wilkinson, Cleethorpes : . 


Flagging only. 
G. Colbridge, Cleethorpes 3 : 
Imperial Stone Co., London . : 


Jones’s Annealed Concrete Co., Middlesbrough 31132 


Kerbs, Channels and Granite Cri 


W. H. Wheeler, London . : A 
* Accepted for kerbs, channels and gr 
+ Accepted for Victoria stone. 
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SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 23 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFIOR SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

SPRAGUES TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 

: P envelope. 


| 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
(equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho-| 
graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. ‘‘Quantities’’ 
Box, 14in. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s, Plans | 
copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HakpDAaKER, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 


THE 


GRANITIG PAINT 


IS THE 


BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION 


Is a thorough Cure 
for Damp Walls, and 


is made 
IN ALL COLOURS 
ee and COLOURLESS., 


A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBI- 
TION, 1884, for Exceltence and Durability. 


The Original Inventors and Sole Maxufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 


32 King Street, Cheapside, E.C, 
, ESTABLISHED 1860 


Mr. J. T. DARBY, Architect, Tavistock Place, Cheltenham, 


Scamell & Co., Cheltenham ; : : Spey? Me)’ To 
: - 4460 0 0 H. D. Brown & Son, Cheltenham ; , « 266), 1590 
: ol 450m Ou -O Collis & Drew, Staverton : : . ZACANOULO 
: - 419 0 o|} A, Wilson, Cheltenham : ; ; : « ‘107 =a3mnO 
>» 406 0 0| G,. LOvEDAY, Cheltenham (accepted) . - : 195 momo 
- a3 Oo o| Sey : 

" : Ae at Oo Pitching Laundry Yard. 
- 1 ue 30ORLO ms O Scamell & Co. 4 : , .  2424ROmnO 
2 <5 3500 ONO G. Loveday . 5 : : : : . 135 lomo 
P » 350507 0 Collis & Drew : 7 : : : ») 135 “Oma 
H. D. BROWN & SON (accepted ) 4 : «) 1357 Omg 

CROYDON. 

Work, Decorations, Bower e Histemperinve: Painting: “Cl as 1 he? 
DAL A rehitees or Interior Distempering, Painting, eaning and other 


Repairs, at Infirmary, Mayday Road, Croydon, for the 


: + £2,450 17, 0 Guardians of Croydon Union. 
H. Cook, Kennington . : : : : £920 I0 oO 
W. Hobbs, Streatham . a : : : 7 O90" Oro 
A. E. Barber & Co., Putney : ; : so) Keine teh, To. 
W. Scott, Brixton : (= O00 O'* O 
: »£0,104 4 6 Hanscomb & Smith, Brixton S748 O}e 
: » 6,019 6 6 W. Baker, Anerley . : f : t 574551 Ov, O 
2 + 5,820 2 6 W. Akers & Co., South Norwood ; : 2 72 OUnG 
“bs 25,0028 7008 6 W. Smith,Croydon .. rey Ve “> | j= + OF OMRON G 
ay ye atl 551 ee I Bulled & Co., Croydon : ; . - . 650 0.0 
7 - 5,480 II I0 W. Furniss, Croydon . . ; : : =) SON OREO 
: > 542 ae 6 J. W. Jones, Croydon. . A : : 5 57400 Ono 
: : BP 6 8 R. Seed, North Kensington. : - 4 » 475 9 0 
; ’ ace - a For Repairs to the Infirmary, for the Croydon Board of 

; . 5 Io I Guardians. _ 
H. Cook, Kennington , ~ 2 . £920 Io oO 
Barber & Co., Putney . - : é 7 « OOSmnOnO 
: . 3,811 4 2 W. Scott, Brixton : - : : é « ~SOOm OMG 
re nas Hanscomb & Smith, North End. : ; « 740 2ONsG 
SoM RT o Akers & Co., South Norwood . ; : , 7 2EOMEG 
: ve: W. Furness, Croydon . ; - : - « 5000" 0 
ossings only. J. W. Jones, Croydon . : , ‘ : Peay Sexoy ite: 
- zi PAai Mole, R. Seed, Kensington . 2 : : : 1 475) (Oura 
anite sett crossings, | Architect’s estimate - : : : - 600 0 0 
| Four other tenders were received, which were informal. 


‘QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
|METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,’’ for 


1893. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather,1s.; post, ls. 1d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the beststyle. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 


| 
| 
| 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
_ DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


|WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


Pencils, Crayons, Ind*an Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 


Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYI’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE., 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 

Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGEAM. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD S8T., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.c. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on application. 


PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 
HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensington; 
and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 
J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London, 
and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
Paris, and Vienna. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK-JAW 


iH Wh Wi ppp 


QJ 


Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 
NEWPORT, MON. 
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CROYDON—continued. HAVANT. 
7 Maberley Road, Upper Norwood, for the Croydon | For Alterations to Bear Hotel, Havant. Mr. A. EpwINn 
bee Bae eg eh if ie i | STALLARD, F.S.1., Architect. Quantities by Architect. 
H. Lake, Croydon : : : : : £032 mes uad W. RoGERS, Havant (accepted) . : : . £289) 3 6 
A. Bullock, Croydon _ . : . 613 2 8 For Alterations, &c., to the Speed the Plough Beerhouse, 
J. MOWLE M & Co, Millbank (accepted \aient Tew WS 8k MO RNOT Havant... Mr. A, EDWIN STALLARD, F.S.I., Architect, 
Havant. 
DUKINFIELD. ip STAPLES, Havant (accepted ) * ; . 7 £268 CET 
For Paving Part of Astley Street, for the Dukinfield Local | For Alterations, &c., to the George Inn, Havant. Mr. A. 
Board. Mr. HARRISON VEEVERS, Surveyor. EDWIN STALLARD, F.S.1., Architect. 
Worthington & Pownall, Manchester. » £i,0208 1 5B. | J. STAPLES (accepled). De Moe . - £377 19 6 
S. Hutton, Bowdon .  WRerorey ohh) LIVERPOOL. 
ES NDERWOOD & BRO, Dukinfield (accepted OBS Le | 43 For Painting and Decorations and Laying New Pitch Pine 
= Flooring at the Central Café, North John Street, Liver- 
pune pool, for the Liverpool Clerks’ Café Co., Limited. Mr, 
For Building House for Mr. S. T. Ainsley, at Neville’s . Cross, T. CLARKE, Architect. 
Durham. Mr. H. T. GRADON, Architect, Durham. S. J. WARING & SONS (accepted ) ; : £918) 1020 
Wm. Grainger, Leamsine . : : PE AZOMO I 3 
Wm. Walton, Durham : 5 : ; 420.10 £50 LLANDILO. 
Geo. Gradon & Son, Durham. : . 416 4 6| For Building Country Residence, Llandilo. Mr. J. W. JONES, 
RHODES & SON, Neville’ s Cross (accepted) 22 R395... 65s KO Architect, Llandilo. 
Stoddey & Hollies, Neville’s Cross* . ; ALU Moy che 6 J. James & D. Evans, Llandilo . } . £489 0 0 
* Certain works omitted. Evan Jones, Llandilo . ; 3 : ‘ | 420k GO RO 
D. H. Jones, Llandilo . : : 7 N4O50 OURO 
HALIFAX. W. Thomas & D. Evans, Llandilo 5 x 405) 0, 10 
For Building Two Houses at Stump Cross, near Halifax. Mr. Ye pea eae : . : . oe = ; 
JosEPH F. WALSH, Architect, * Excavator, haulage, lime and sand not included. 
S: Mitchell, Hipperholme, mason. 
Wim. Ratcliffe & Sons, Halifax, joiner. LONDON. 
T. Boocock, Halifax, plumber. wate ae : a 
John Marshall, Hipperholme, plasterer and slater. For Bene rae toard Once ne Road Workhouse, 
For Alterations and Additions to House, Hanson Lane, Hali- Mattock Bros. . ; ‘ : . ‘ £5 993 0. 0 
fax. Mr. JOSEPH F, WALSH, Architect. Grover & Sons . ? ; ; y : 3,580 0 O 
E. Love, Halifax, all trades. Dove Bros. ; : , ‘ : i . 3,375 0 0 
G. E. Todd ; ; : 5 j : «9 53,287.06 
HIPPERHOLME. Lark & Son. . , ; : : ; = 1 2G67- ROS 
For Building Detached House at Hipperholme. Mr. JOSEPH Lowne & Sons . : 5 : : , 21 2,956270 270 
F. WALSH, Architect, Halifax. Lawrence & Sons. : ; : : 210500 3.08me 
S. Wilkinson, Hipperholme, mason. Stevens Bros. . 5 : : : A + '2,918s 10:50 
James Turner, Halifax, joiner. Ward & Lamble ; : : ; : . 2,860" 70 0) 
Wm. Travis, Hipperholme, plumber. Macfarlane : , : : + 23840" 10’ 10 
T. Lister, Hipperholme, plasterer and slater. Brass & SONS (accepted). : : 3 «) 2;427° 7030 


ne mew AD yicrustas Calton, aa oiconron 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES, CEILINGS, PLAQUES, PANELS, BORDERS, &c. 
SOLID in Colour! SOLID in Relief! SOLID in Value! 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT. INDISPENSABLE, INEXPENSIVE. Write for Samples, Itlustrations, Price List, and all Particulars, to— 
FREDERICK.WALTON & CO. LIM., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telegrams—“ LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON,” Telephone No. 8,769. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE 


LEGGOTTS PATENT ADJUSTMENT for Opening and Closing  Fanlight and Skylight. 


NEW. Seraee FOR SKYLIGHTS. 


ROD ACTION FOR 
LANTERN 
AND 
OTHER 
LIGHTS, 


For Particulars and 


If dimensions are given we can 
raise and lower any Skylight. 


Reduced Price List (dated 


Jan, 23, 1893) write 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, | 


226 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


109 HOPE STREET GLASGOW, or 


SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 


WARE gerry gg 
Telegraphic Address :— SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


Vol, XUIX. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d.  Office—176 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. MAESYCWMMER. 
For Building Two Blocks for Nursing Staff at South-Eastern | For Building Villa at Hengoed Junction, near Maesycwmmer. 

Fever Hospital, New Cross. Messrs. QUILTER & WHEEL- | Mr. E. JONES, Architect, Porth. 

HOUSE, Architects. | Parry Bros., Ystrad Rhondda . ; : . £620 10. 6 
Leslie & Co., Kensington Square . ; “£14, A33 08.0 W. JONES & SONS, Hengoed (accepted) . )) 6002 50780 
W. Brass & Son, Westminster . : 14, 333 ° Oo 
H. Wall & Co., Kentish Town : 13,897 90 0O| : 

JOHNSON & Co, Lim., Wandsworth (accepted) 13,330 Oo O| F pry a sighs > : 
Battley, Sons & Holness, Old Kent Road . 13,188 o o}| For Cleaning Out and Enlarging present Storage Reservoir, 
Osborne & Co., Orpington ; i . 12,010 0 o| and valcke 5 of “pet eo Biprage eens a ee 
tain abou y000,000 gallons, with new Filter-beds an 
Baas © sstimate : , 1 erase ed Service Pee sail and other Works at Tranwell. Mr. 
For Building Laundries at the South-Eastern Fever Hospital, | A. S. DINNING, Engineer, 25 Ellison Place, Newcastle- 
New Cross. Mr. T. W. ALDWINCKLE, Architect. | on-Tyne. 
W. Brass & Son, Westminster . : “£13,477 o oO Ji Cranthaet Blyth . : : »0;595" dao 
Higgs & Hill, South Lambeth a 12,240 0 0| GE, Simpson, Newcastle-on- Tyne. wh) 406,058, 19° 89 
Leslie & Co.; Kensington Square . 6 2 11,6638 Onn J. & G. Douglass, Blyth . : - : 5,800) 10; NE 
Hall, Beddall & Co., Pitfield Wharf 5 + 11;566),0m.0 G. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne : d 2 550578 O80 
Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton ll, 333 OmIO J. Carrick, Durham . : : . » 4,745 15 9 
F. & H. F. Higgs, Loughborough Junction | L1;2G0), 0/m0 Go: Bullough & Co., Eilverstout ; ; PvAlgSOue Sees 
H. Wall & Co., ‘Kentish Town 3 ‘ oe LT, 127 OmnO J. Elliott, North Shields A : : d 4.45236, OF LG 
Johnson & Co., Limited, Wandsworth . sue LEO SOMO aes Dixon, Houghton-le-Spring . . 5) Wesitoy Sere" 
he & ee Woolwich eecied) ‘ pas o o| T. BELL, Market Weighton (accepied) . . 4080 0 0 

Bey ac ee spington sgl TOTO MIS For Providing and Laying about 4,200 yards lineal 8-inch 

Bee oe conmiate ’ ; 002098 Se Cast- iron Pipes orn New Service Reservoir to Town of 
For Additional Wing to Recutectory 3 in Batereen Park Road, Morpeth, and about 200 yards lineal 4-inch and 4oo yards 
for Messrs. B. Beddow & Sons. Mr. GEo. ASHBY LEAN, lineal 3-inch Branch Mains. 

Architect, 31 Finsbury Circus, E.C, Quantities by the J. Grantham . p 2 : F Lt 752 TOG 

Architect, CeOsBullqueh, & Cow 6 hee swiss 3M 1,710 13 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts . . . . . E 2,872 fo} fo) le & G. Douglass i . 2 ‘ : ba LY 3054 NPS ge, 
nC eed as 2,768 O° ON. J. Biiothep liye ug nyar Sow any eels) so0 TORS 
James Hunt. . 2,752 0 O ‘T: Bellies : ; a JF 5050 SO 
SIMMONDS Bros. (accepted ) : - 2,595 0 O Mitford & Pettigrew, ‘Darlington ‘ , ~ I,5000 0 

For Cleaning, Distempering and Painting the Union Offices, G. E. Simpson. . SPO n F008 LAs) Una) EA ae 

Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith. J peas Boon? gel er Ou A ee gts : 3 

. * = ? 
1 White & Sons. eats 7, AE 4 o| 1: HEDDERLEY, Wallsend (accepted) | 1 11450 0 0 
G.H.Thorby . - - - - fa 12m OFLO 
Osmond Bros. . : : : : : erlOSmeOn TOF ROCHESTER. 
Barber & Co. 3 : = - - 7 - 148 o o| For Additions to Violet Hill, Borstal Road, Rochester, for the 
A. W. Derby ; 2 5 : 3 : af TAZ =O. .0)| Mayor of Chatham. Mr. G. BOND, Architect, Rochester. 
Nye. , : - : ¢ : - 138 10 0} J. G. Naylar & Son, Rochester ». : - -2,540.,.0).40 
W. H. Watts ; ; ; - 120. 0:0/ E,. E. Dunstall, Chatham . P : : anh 320 mOmrG 
W. MARKS, Fulham (accepted) . : ; MerESeloON 5 C. E. Skinner, Chatham . : : ; =) 3514p Onno 


ZSHO0O Ss EK. NEXT XE, 


IMPORTER OF CANADIAN PINE DOORS AND MOULDINGS, 


NUFACTU 


SASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, &c. 


BOARDS for PACKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for CONFECTIONERS, me Cut to Order. 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills:—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


TELEPHONE NO. 8743. 


_FAWKNER, ROGERS & CO. 


We beg to inform you that Mr. J. R. FAWKNER, who J... the past fourteen years has held a responsible position in the London Works 
and Offices of Messrs. CROSSLEY Bros., Lim., original makers of the well-known “ Otto” Gas Engine, has resigned his position to enter into 
partnership with Mr. Henry J. ROGERS, M. Ti M.E., under the above style, as Manufacturing Engineers, Electricians, and Founders. 


The following are SPECIALTIES :— 
GAS E N G | | E Ss a Every Machine of Note will be found in our Showrooms. Special Oil for Gas Engines at Wholesale Prices. 
RO G E fe Ss 5 Ss PAT E N T fe AS WO =) K sS.— ___For either Coal oiccs nen bee for Public 
DAWSON’S LOW-PRESSURE STEAM HEATING swoiiteiei citings. 
ELECTR I Cc L | G HTl N G & F ITTI hy G. —STATTER’S Dynamos, Motors, Fittings, Switches, &c. 
PATENT VENTILATING FAN, &c., SHAFTING, PULLEYS, AND CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


These magnificent Showrooms a intended as a Depot ilere the gen can find an ample selection of Machinery and accessories. 


Works:—WATFORD. Offices and Showrooms :—11 & 12 NEW BRIDGE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


WOOD BLOCK, MOSAIC AND PARQUET FLOORS 


Patent Dise-Key System. Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Pomplete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars Price Lists and Samples on application 


and Plan. 
WESTMINSTER PATENT Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
5374 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


____ FLOORING COMPANY, 
| 


We te 
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a ays eke Bi Pca ee TWICKENHAM. 
or Construction of Pipe Sewer, wit orm Overflow am- : : r ¥ 
ber, Outlet Works, &c. Mr. J. W. BRADLEY, Borough | aay See at eee ee Mauboiet ween 
x ; oe ? 
Ce ts phe get er aioe Works, for the Twickenham Local Board. Mr. G. B. 
J; Males, Burnley. : ‘ z : Y - £306 18 0 | LAFFAN, Surveyor, Twickenham. 
J. J. B. Richardson, Nelson : ; : » 306 11 oO Elles. Wvarmbledion & 
J. Ireland, Nelson : : : : ‘ = 299 4 0) E. Dac Naiham : : ° : . - £3350 0 o 
C. Sharman & Son, Oakworth . : 2) 7b LAO, J ee Collin Hea Gardens : ° : ° aoe 4a 
J. Wadge, Burnley . ; : : 5 72203" 16) 86 T MeGeih ee ; : : me Shiela 4 
E, ELLs, Colne (accepied). . . . . 25110 Of] ye pe FE Te cr Ak pe * é 
; ’ : 5 ; je 2 
PARKSTONE. G. Bell, Tottenham . A . ;: - ud 235Q8i omar 
For Forming Roads on Sandscotes Estate, Parkstone. Messrs. ee oo ee me Cres * ee 9 OR ean 
HANKINSON & SON, Surveyors, Richmond Chambers, J: W. kaineuece pee ate i Fk : sp! : 2 
Bournemouth. * aK73 tral es : ; 5 ee 
W. H. Saunders & Co., Bournemouth : -£975 15 6 se a ee a ; : ; Be Be 
G. T. Budden, Parkstone . ; ’ 570°17 6 W.J BeheeEtCanc en Grrcat eb : : ie. oO 
J. White, Bournemouth : : . : - 547 10 +6 GsOaeain ere Ses Bint ; areas eS 
M, LOADER, Springbourn (accepted) . 5 a ah 5) tO il jie Beedsnce & Co. Riahioen ‘ ; 2,193 ‘ 3 
STROOD. J. Hayward, Eastbourne . . 4 : +) Sy LO 7. OmmnES 
For Steam Cooking Apparatus, Range and Steam Heating of ae Eri Porras } ; ; ‘ i 2,175 4 o 
Laundry, Dining and Day-rooms, including Duplicate | B. Coolant Co Battercon ; ; j : 25135 12 Ee 
Horizontal Steam Boilers at the Workhouse, for ‘the T. P. Hall Saatieed ; Y ‘ 0 29121 ae 
Guardians of Strood Union. Mr. GEORGE E. Bonn, WwW Laneea eS oreeda : ; 1 214 eee 
Architect, Rochester. J Dice a yap 2 E , ee 2 a ; 
W. Baily i a London. : : ; £1,010 0 Oo ; Widodians Sudawban Wil : : , ae rl a 
E. Oldroyd, Leeds . ; ; ; ; 44 0 O ~ ‘ oe ; 4 ; er ge 
Rosset & Russell gLonden i oes 5. tot Se & SON, Kingston-on-Thames (ac- 
W. J. Fraser & Co., Commercial Road . (887 STOR"O CpG) is " ; : - 1,860 © o 
J. F. Clarke & Sons, Moorgate Street. . . 821 0 o| 
Harper Twelvetrees, Finsbury . ; : 2 8I9 10.04 
Hh Benham & Sons, Wigmore Street . : .- 800'10.40;} WORKINGTON. 
i W. Sugg and Co., Westminster. . , + 797 © © For Building Two Shops and Dwelling-house, and Alterations. 
ie J. Braithwaite & Sons, Kendal . . : - | 786. 0 Ox to another House in Fisher Street, Workington. Mr. 
We S. Flavel & Co., Leamington. . . . 780 12 0 | W. G. Scort, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Workington, 
% W. Summerscales & Sons, Keighley. : + FO" 60: BOs 
Carron & Co,, Upper Thames Street ; bh PSR: Oo Accepted Tenders. 
J. & F. May, High Holborn ; - 2 697.10: ou} J. Stewart, Workington, mason and brickwork. 
Killick & Cochran, Liverpool (accepted) . 5983035 OMO J. Carruthers, Workington, joiner. 
Russell & Co., Berwick Street . ; : <3 9024 9 OR! J. B. Whitfield, Workington, slater. 
Gardner & Co., Maidstone . : ; 5 ta O24), NO! eo: { J. A. Pape, Workington, plumber and gasfitter, 
J. W. Brooke, Lowestoft . : : : rad O7, LOxEO J. Lawson, Workington, plasterer. 
D. W. Forbes, Blackwall . ; : , seiei5 OO SO MOg |T. D. Keenliside, Workington, painter and glazier. 
Barford & Perkins, Peterborough . - «(475 4O*30>| J. Taylor, Stanley, ironfounder. 


———— 


EST PORTLAND CEMEN 


1 { 

t 

| 

“ADAMANT BRAND.” Manufactured by | 


SKELSEY’S ADAMANT CEMENT Go. Lp, 


HEAD OFFICES: 121 HICH STREET, HULL. WORKS: STONEFERRY, HULL, & BARTON-ON-HUMBER, 
Output 700 tons weekly. Telephone No. 16. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Adamant, Hull.” _ 


_ PARQUET FLOORINGS, OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


P ‘ i One inch thick, 4s. 103d. per yard, super: 
One inch and 32-inch thick. 


Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, dc. 
Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Z = 


\ 


Lirpin'sPatent 


System of Preparing for Laying inch Bloc?) 
Floor on Concrete, Stone, and Deal Floors) 


C5-16 inch thick, laid in Patent Composition on 
Concrete, Stone, and Dea’ Floors. (See Section. 


RVING. 
MARBLE 
MOSAIC 


=) Wood Backings PAVING. 


NO FAMILIES. WHO VALUE THBIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUL ONE OF THE 


inch Parquet 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


House Cistern, fitted PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, Porte | 
with a Cistern Filter. 


and superior to any others, Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, Filtsrat. { 
and May 1870. The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23. 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 

} Patronised and used t Majesty th at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 

j aut Bastwell, by LR. TDaLS of Gear oachtat Bootner Balk py H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession and at the 

# London, Middlesex, St. George’s, St. Mary's, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums. Institutions, Breweries, &c., 
and at all the Schools established by the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s, each.’ Household and Fancy Filters, from 10s. sof 


Water-testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 12s. eack:, : i 
157. STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset. House), PONDON. a ~ 

1 

| 


THE ECLIPSE” PAINT REMOVER & CLEANSER 


‘The Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the World, ‘la CRESCENT, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 


pe 


a 


“| 
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SUPPLEMENT 
RROMASTOWM, 557 74 ra VARIETIES. 
For Building Labourers’ Cottages and Out-offices attached, | 
Erection of Gates, Piers, and for the Fencing of the Plots | DURING the past seven months—from Jan. 1 to July 31 


: 3 : i ive— have visited the Highgate Museum 
tfaves at various places. for the Guardians | ‘clusive=-to;12g"persons: hi ghga 
te dened eli ba places,sor | of Sanitary Appliances, which shows that the efforts of the 


: Sanitary Authority in establishing this, the first Museum of its 
ae Murphy; pe tenn MPMDR COMA ES yr F Ar9t kind in the country, have been appreciated by the public. The 
R Walsh Mullinavat ¥ J ‘ 3 107 total number of visitors to the Museum since it was opened by 
J * Shortall Releeeivatoath , : . mr gis the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor on Dec. 8 last amounts 

oT Prt atnxetown ; ] ; ; 3 to 12,989, or an average of sixty-four persons per day. The 
Be azeacy; ; ‘ o> Age ad success of this unique exhibition reflects great credit on its 
originator, Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, the engineer and 
surveyor to the Hornsey Local Board. 
AN inquiry has been held at Bolton by the Local Govern- 
ment Board into the application of the Corporation for sanction 


oo0o00 


oo0o00 


WATFORD. 
For Construction of Urinal, Church Street, for the Watford 
Local Board. 


G. Jennings. > . - ° : 2 Al 70m Onno 

H ; Rovers : : ; ‘ , ; ied > 0 | to borrow 75,000/., as follows : —30,000/. for the proposed pur- 
Ce Smith & Co. : . 109 10 oO} chase of land at Back-o’-th’-Bank and the execution thereon of 
F, Dupont . ; : ; , : y ' too 0 o| Works in connection with the disposal of scavenging refuse, 
S. Beeson . F j F : { ; . 99 Io o| 5,000/, for works of sewerage, and 40,000/, for purposes of 
Surveyor’s estimate . ; ‘ . 95 0 0o| electric lighting. 


E | AT a recent meeting of the Glasgow Bridge Committee it 

f WOODHALL BPA. k was agreed to instruct the engineer, Mr. Blyth, to prepare new 
For Supplying and Laying ‘4,950. yards of 6-inch Stoneware | plans for a bridge 80 feet wide instead of 100 feet, as originally 
Sewer Pipes, 72 yards of 6-inch Cast-iron Sewer Pipes, proposed. This course has been adopted owing to the great 
$30 yards of Cast-iron Rising Mains, 1,400 yards of 2-inch | cost—estimated at 242,000/,—of the wider structure. Mean- 
Air-main ; Construction of Engine-house and Precipitation | time the temporary bridge across the river at the foot of 
Tank ; Drainage and Preparation of the land at Outfall, | Jamaica Street, and immediately alongside the old. bridge, is 
together with Engine, Boiler, Pneumatic Ejectors, Air- | rapidly approaching completion. aali 
compressor, Manholes and other Appliances at Woodhall |“ Tyr5 Local Government Board granted the Macclesfield 
Spa, for the Horncastle Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Corporation a provisional order for the compulsory purchase of 

Mr. H, WALKER, Engineer, Newcastle Chambers, | 245 acres of land for sewage disposal purposes. The confirma- 
Nottingham. tion of the order was unsuccessfully opposed by certain land- 


; per ir tee Hosvn . 5 . pike F z | owners in the House of Commons, The confirming Bill came 
on Vickers Nach abt < : . : a 6 bil before the House of Lords on July 27 and 28, where it was 
dee BwGnay Ankers ‘ - ‘ : ee ile | again opposed by the landowners, who objected to the sale of 
s un vat Wisbech y : : : LOFT ee | the site and to the treatment by irrigation. After hearing the 
LF Pat LN thteees : . : : Ae mie | evidence on both sides the committee confirmed the order, 
s a i ae iE: 8 : a . : see me subject to the sewage being filtered through coke after subsidence 
C G pe, enchoeh . 4 ie : % ape 8 | in tanks before application to the land. The sporting rights 

. GREEN, Rotherham (accepted) « + + 3;998 © © | were also reserved to the owners. The engineer to the scheme 


| is Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham. 

AT the meeting of the Rhyl Improvement Commissioners AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board 
Mr. Deacon, the Board’s water engineer, stated that hundreds | at Newport, Salop, respecting the application of the Local 
of leakages had been discovered in the pipes ; they were being | Board for sanction to borrow 2,400/, to improve the water-supply 
repaired as rapidly as possible. | of the town. 


“SPHINX TLANDCEMENT JOHN DALE THE LIMMER 
apy ting’ tent 1,000 lbs. toy Ine; ? ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY 
afiay) Wy Seven days, ineness, 258 |1€ CHISWELL STREET, LONDON.|"Siras, TIMITED, tun. ? 
less than 10 per cent. nsidue, Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire ii — 

4 Over 10,000 tons sup) ote Ade Ranges, IEP. i 
' Wor! 2 me rea am Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, Telegramsi— W283 Eelephone:— 

F pecially adapted for Con- | Wegemace Pans, Looks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, FASE 
crete Floorsand Street Paving. aaah Pastore Ys, ’ 1 1MMER, Lompom.” ee 862, 
a 


“ECLIPSE” PORTLANDCEMERT | app EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRORMONGERY. 


Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. ee re ee Se €ORMOF BLGES. 


; . Th 
Teese eect pak: pent vena ART METAL WORK COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
fe lect marvetens soanisly sr - For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


n 2 ea 
kdapted for Iaying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary Lawn Tennis Cowrts, &0. 
dipes, internal Siabec: concrete foundations, &c. Ornamental Wrought-Iron Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 


| Samples sufficient for Practical TestsFree. Manufactured by Work. Offices. 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, &.O. 


1 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. Boe ax 
ESTABLISHED 1844.” Gas and Electric , Q% B EST G R E E N 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO : was DESIGNS 
S81Luz Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parlan Cements, Light Fittings 


Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
6. Bailway and water communication, 


of all kinds. 


‘osc ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries(mear 


INGTON & C3, AY Louw ees By ee bd nee Anne 
(ESTABLISHED 1838), : = nrivalled for Qua ity, en, and Dura le 
Monument Chambers 49 Farringdon St., H.C, =a) Taternstional Bahibition, 
AN a SCOTLAND :-— EP RY“! Model Dwelling,” New- 
G Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North | | 3 


2 4 castle Exhibition 1887. 
INO LIGHT SEA GREEN. a 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN 


DARK GREEN. a 


FOR PRIOES AND THEMES APPLY TO THE SHORBTARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO,, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


| ee ELECTRIC LIGHT 


. tes 4 Over 20 Years 
MARBLE WORK. woon-siock pavine 27h 


Experience. 
SELEY & SONS, Lim‘ = For Churcher, Schools, 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and |7/ i cieahs' cae fol pdrtiobas 
€ Polishing Ween ee Bitrate end a personas 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, |/ 
always on hand. 


| 


Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


ere 


AND 


‘FELT ROOFING. 


, Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
‘White Silica Paving. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1882. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
PARIS, 1881. 


on application to Ex TIMATES FREE. 


7 (HOS. GREGORY & CO.,) a res 
HO cineay Wonese |, a= JOEL & CO. 
Clapham Junction, 8.w,/3{ Wilson St., Finsbury Square, London, B.C. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Port Henry. Harbour has been received by the Peterhead Har- 


cost is 43,0007. Harburn. 


Dr. Swann. The medical officer stated that Batley water was | purposes. 


was used (the silver not having been taken from it) there were 
no traces of contamination, but where the cheap Spanish 
material was laid down the mischief arose. Alderman Middle- 
brook stated that in all cases where lead poisoning had occurred 
in the borough it was where there were long lengths of lead 
piping. It was understood that in future builders of property 
will be expected to put in English lead service-pipes as a 
protection to the health of tenants and the general welfare of 
the town 
AT Pudsey an inquiry has been held by the Local Govern- 
ment Board into the proposal of the Local Board to borrow 
36,0007. for purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal. 
WE have received a copy of the “ Provincial Press in 
London,” by Mr. W. H. Wellsman, just published, which will 
supply a want that has probably long been felt. In it 350 
provincial newspapers are treated as having agencies, repre- 
sentation or offices in London. It has been intended to 
provide such useful information to the professional classes and 
Holy to general advertisers no hitherto obtainable from other sources, 
i overcoming the former oft-experienced difficulty in securing 
provincial newspapers, &c. 

ON the occasion of his recent visit to the Royal Agricultural 
Hall to present the prizes, &c., gained by the exhibitors at the | 
National Workmen’s Exhibition, Mr. Gladstone paid a high 
and well-deserved tribute to the excellence of the workmanship 
in the plumbing section. On the special features of merit in 
the plumbers’ exhibits being pointed out to him by Mr. George 
Shipton, hon. secretary to the exhibition, Mr. Gladstone, after 


the electric light. 


sions at about 8,000/, 


TANCoe | Manufacturers of Wrought Metal 


a | poses, Domestic and Public 
Buildings, Lighting Appliances, 
eC. 


| Estimates Piven to gb tohivecto own designs. 
Work can be eepected during execution. 


Pa TUR aa La Ra aT 


Showeoors 719 Edmund Street. BIRMINGHAM ; 43 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.; 
Concert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL, 
\ WORKS :—Eagle Works. Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham | 


WATER SUPPLY & FIRE PROTECTION. 
MERRY WEATHERS 


Carry out complete installations for the 
WATER SUPPLY and FIRE PROTECTION 
of Mansions, Public Buildings, Mills, 
| Factories, &c. 


Recparignced Engineers sent to any part 
to inspect and report. 

Write for J. C. MERRYWEATHER’S practical works aa af 

“ Water ele to Mansions,” and “Fire Protection = 

of Mansions.’’ 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Lim., 


63 Long Acre, ¥. C., and Greenwich, S.E., Tontie 


‘ice 
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THE engineer’s report upon the proposed improvement of THE Matlock Local Board have recsived sanction from the 
Local Government Board to borrow 2,650/. for building a fire- 
bour Commissioners. Beyond the deepening of the harbour, | station and purchase of a fire-escape. 

the chief alteration proposed is the lopping off of Birnie’s Pier, PLANS have been prepared for a new school at Cobbinshaw 
including the lighthouse, for a considerable distance, and the | for the West Calder School Board. Estimates amounting to 
building of a quay parallel with the railway. The estimated | 4977 have been accepted for building the new school at 


(Ave. 11, 1893. 


AT the last meeting of the Batley Town Council the question THE Glasgow Police Commissioners intend to borrow 
of lead poisoning came up on a report of the medical officer, | 117,000/. for sewer and paving works and general police. 


free from lead, and that cases of poisoning arose purely through THE Chester County Council have passea plans for the 
the lead service pipes leading from the mains to the dwellings erection of a hospital for infectious diseases at the Parkside 
of the people. It was shown that where English lead piping | Asylum at an estimated cost of 2,500/. 


ELECTRICAL. 


IN three of the London suburbs. electric light is about to be 
introduced by the local authorities. The Ealing Local Board, 
at a special meeting, have just accepted tenders for the pro- 
vision and laying of mains and the erection of buildings, and 
agreements have also been signed by the Chiswick Local Board 
in the same direction. At Richmond considerable progress 
has now been made with the laying of mains in the borough, 
and the new municipal buildings are already furnished with 


THE Electric-Lighting Order promoted by the Eccles Town 
Council has received the Royal assent. The second schedule 
provides that within two years sufficient and suitable mains 
shall be laid to light certain streets specified. The first 
schedule states that the area of supply shall be the whole of 
the borough of Eccles, and in addition to the mains specified 
the Corporation shall at any time after the expiration of eighteen 
months after the commencement of the order “lay down suit- 
able and sufficient mains for general supply through every 
street of the borough upon being required to do so.” 

THE Stafford Town Council propose borrowing 20,000/. for 
the purposes of an electric-light installation, the preliminary 
works being estimated at about 12,o00/., and the future exten- 


THE Aberdeen Corporation have appointed Mr. E. T, 
carefully examining the various specimens brought under his | Ruthven Murray, of Larne, co. Antrim, electrical engineer, at 


notice, said emphatically, ‘“‘ Very good work.” a salary of 250/. per annum. 
IT is proposed to construct new baths at Lincoln, and esti- At Hull Mr. Alfred Gibbings, from Sussex, has bees 
mates of cost have been prepared by the town surveyor. | appointed electrical engineer for the town. ; 


@.WRIGHT& CO 
g ite 


5 Gv s 
AV OPN OMAN OBO) ONS 0) 5 '-> 
(Ea) GENE men es 


G. WRIGHT Ss co 


Have at the above address the largest Show 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitche 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney) 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gate 
Railings, &c. 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot- Water wert 
Coil. Cases. 


‘*Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE: 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORES, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE report by the Committee of the Glasgow Corporation | 

on electric lighting for the year ending May 31 states that the | guarantees perfect success or no pay. 

gross revenue in the electric lighting department from March Pel THE Leeds Mercury says it is reported at Middlesbrough 
1892, to May 31, 1893, amounted to 7,784/. 5s. 4d., and the | that the Britannia Works in that town, where puddled iron has 
gross expenditure to 5,416/. 4s. 11d., which after deductions | been manufactured for many years, will shortly be converted 
leaves a balance of 1,039/. 6s. 9¢. Interest on loans and pay- | into steelworks, the firm—Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co.— 
ment to a sinking fund, however, leave a deficiency of 1,173/., | having detérmined to devote themselves largely to steel 
which was transferred to the debit of the gas account, which | making. 

shows a gross revenue of 594,040/. 6s. 2¢., with a gross expendi: | THE Harbour Commissioners of Stromness have accepted.a 
ture of 464,449/. os. 8d., leaving, after certain deductions, a net | tender of Mr. William Firth, Kirkwall, for the extension of the 


balance of 95,181. Is. 8¢. to be carried to profit and loss ac- | pier, according to plans and specifications prepared by Mr. 


count. The Committee recommend the reduction of the price | James Barron, engineer, Aberdeen, for a sum of 2,400/. 
of gas from 25. 9d. to 2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 


THE Blackburn Town Council have entered into contracts 
amounting to about 40,000/, for the construction of settling 


ventilation perfect, but the economy considerable. Mr. Grundy 


tanks at Samlesbury. 
TRADE NOTES. : 
MEssrs. BAIRD, THOMPSON & CO.’S improved systems of 
ventilating and heating (automatic and mechanical) are receiv- BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


ing the attention of the highest authorities, and several scientific ge Ah ence ek ree. / rife 
experts on behalf of the Admiralty and the Board of Trade MESSRS. PRICE, the contractors for the Manchester Ship 
have been amongst their numerous visitors at their new show- | C@nal, have successfully tendered for the construction of the 
rooms, 159 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. After having | ‘Wo new docks in Portsmouth Dockyard. The building of the 
’ ~ F ? Eee | Se thic ~ ats oe 
thoroughly and practically tested their various systems as | docks, which are numbered respectively 14 and 15, were begun 
applied for naval and marine purposes, they have one and all 2 the same time as the other docks in the extension grounds, 
expressed to Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co. their gratification | but the work upon them was arrested before much progress 
at the success of the experiments, which were far above their had been made with them. This was a fortunate circumstance, 
j : : ae 
utmost expectation. We are pleased to note that this enter- | 0% had they been completed, they would have been of similar 
prising firm have received the appointment of contractors to pee ig hae of No. 13—that is, a length of floor of 
the Admiralty, in addition to being contractors to the War | 40°, feet, a width at the entrance of 82 feet and a depth of 
Office 42 feet. It is now decided to give them a length of 600 feet, 
IN connection with the Dundee tramway extensions, Messrs with a proportionate width, to enable them to accommodate 
Crosby & Tilburn, Glasgow, have obtained the contract for the | the largest battleship. The total estimated cost of the new 
supply of rails and fixing them, the work of forming the lines docks is 310,000/. - ‘ eh 
‘being entrusted to Mr, R. Sheach, Dundee. Including the | _ “4 NEW Board School is about to be erected in South 
repair of a portion of lines already in existence and the paving | Shields from the designs of Messrs. Davidson & Bendle of that 
of the routes along which the new lines will pass, the extensions | town. The buildings will{comprise (1) an infants’ school ; 
will involve an expenditure of 13,900. (2) a central building, forming a girls’ school,on the ground 
THE Hotel says :—Coals are to be very dear this winter, it | floor, with a boys’ school on the first floor and an upper floor 
‘appears, so that it behoves hotel proprietors to think about the for cookery-room and gymnasium ; (3) an upper standard or 
warming of their hotels. They cannot do better than apply to | higher grade school. ‘The cost will be about 20,000/. 
Mr. Grundy, of 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London, who THE Holborn Board of Guardians have considered a report 
Ys B) : y Lily . ) L , ‘ : z : =p 
has a system of heating apparatus which. is a combination of | brought up by a special committee appointed to investicate 
y ; § app S wh a y a sp eC pp 8 
ure warm air and hot water, which is testified to by over a | certain defects in the building of the Mitcham Workhouse of 
iP teah a WOVE ey S : 
thousand testimonials from leading establishments and institu- | the Holborn. Union. Mr. E. Howes, chairman of the com- 
fa) b) 


tions in England, and by which not only is the heating and | mittee, after describing the defects,. said, to make the work 
| 3 eH a 
Mi 
1 : 


; TELEGRAMS— 


LONDON DEPOTsS— 
; ‘“ ep : 
: OOLITE” LONDON. ° as fF il beg ‘ae 3.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
“OOLITE,” satu. Head Offices ; Se | & S.W.R., NINE ELms,2:S.W: 
‘ > STONE CO.,Ltd, 
~ Pad, 
f ~g | fey Sy * 
aN | QUARRIES. k > s & QUARRIES. 
\MONK’S PARK. ye &% os - 2 | BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. ¥&§ Z| comBEz Down. | 
Sock k& STOKE GROUND. | 
| | CORNGRIT. Ref = 2 % a WESTWOOD GROUND. | 
Registered (|FARLEIGH DOWN. ae ew WINSLEY GROUND. 
©"ADE MARK — 


——_—— 


InconPoRATING PIOTOR & SONS,RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BAT 
, R.J. MARSH & CO., Lid., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


Regis taurus 
SRADE MARE. 


PLUATE oor tardening and Preserving Building Stones and Marbles. Apply to the BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATA 


FIRST-CLASS JOINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


aN SO Ll Olts * ECARD WOODS, 
For Bank and Office Fittings, Church Seats, Screens, Pulpits, &c. 


| Aso Artistic and Decorative Soinery 


FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE EOUSES, S=TC. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION (including Polishing, if desired). 
Telephone No. £4,650. Telegrams :— Nightingale, London.” 


7 
& 
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SUPPLEMENT 


good, it would necessitate an expenditure of nearly 3,000/., and 
the question 'then came as to who should be held to be 
responsible, the builder or the architect? It was decided to 
refer the whole matter to the Institute of Architects to 
decide as to liability. 

THE Local Government Board having approved the site for 
a public library at Walthamstow, the Local Board have 
decided to proceed at once with the new buildings. Mr. 
J. Williams Dunford, M.S.A., F.J.Inst., architect, of I00C 
Queen Victoria Street, E C., has been instructed to prepare the 
necessary plans in conjunction with a committee of the Board. 

THE Islington Board of Guardians have decided to borrow 
2. 
7 


Cornwallis Jkoad. 


ROYAL WEDDING SOUVENIR. 
THE Marsden Tile Company have brought out an elegant little 
souvenir of the Royal marriage of the Duke of York and the 
Princess May in the shape of a paper-weight. It bears side 
by side the portraits of the Duke and his Consort on a 
beautilully embossed. and enamelled piece of tile-work in 
nicely chosen colour, and altogether makes a very ornamental 


&c. Messrs, Ziller & Co. publish the Amateur, a publication 
giving the most useful instructions on wood-working, art joinery, 
&c. They also supply materials and tools of the best kinds at 
most reasonable price, as will be seen on examination of their 
illustrated price-list. Perhaps no appliance is so indispensable 
to the amateur as one which will enable him to get his mitres 
cut true, and we see among the price-sheets one describing 
Messrs. Ziller & Co,’s patent universal adjustable mitre-box, 


_ for sawing, planing, laying-off and repeating any angle, and it 


700/ for the purpose of making additions to the Workhouse, | 


| serviceable. 


| accurate adjustment of the steel. 


and useful article for the writing-table. The Marsden Tile | 
Company have another similar article as a souvenir of the late 
poet-laureate, Lord Tennyson, which will not fail to be 
appreciated by his many admirers 


WOOD-CARVING. 


[Tis not surprising that there have always been a very large 
number of persons who have delighted to employ part of their 
leisure time in constructing useful and ornamental articles out 
of wood. Wood is so well adapted for amateurs to try their 
hands upon, that, with a supply of good tools, and after some 
instruction and the aid of experience, the amateur with perse- 
verance and the will to succeed soon passes from his first rough 
attempts to creditable work, and with continued practice will 
execute work that anyone may be proud to show. Messrs. 
Henry Zilles & Co., of Wilson Street, Finsbury, E.C., have 
conferred a great boon amateurs, because they have 
specially laid themselves out to smooth the path of amateurs 
who have engaged, or may desire to engage, in the interesting 
occupation of working in wood, fretwork, carving, cabinet-work, 


on. 


may be mentioned that the quadrant enables absolute exactness 


| to be gained. Every possible appliance that can minister not 


only to the actual needs of the amateur, but for the more 
elaborate purposes as he gains skill, and gradually wishes to. 
add to his stock of tools, are supplied. The designs and 
patterns also presented in the Amateur will be found most 
The articles in the Amateur have the merit of 
being written by someone who understands the subject, and 
who intends that his readers shall understand it also. Here is 
a paragraph from one article :— 

In using the jack-plane great importance attaches to an 
If it projects too much from 
the under side it cuts the wood too deeply, and must be re- 
adjusted to its proper level. This is.done as follows :—The 
face of the plane with the hollow is turned upwards towards 
you, the wedge being taken in the left hand whilst the ring and 
little finger of the latter press the steel against the surface of 
the hand ; the narrow end of the stock opposite the horn or 


| handle is then struck with a mallet, whereby the steel is made 
| to recede backwards and at last falls out completely by means 


of several vigorous blows with the mallet. If the steel does 
not project sufficiently from the under side it will not bite the 
wood, The wedge and the steel are then struck alternately 


| with the mallet till the proper projection has been attained. 


The rough pieces of wood contain as a rule a number of 
particles of sand and stone which have got into it. For this 
reason it is often very difficult, if not impossible, to plane them 
smoothly in the first instance, consequently they should be 
worked with the ordinary jack-plane in the first instance. The 
cutting-edge must project from the under surface only a little 
more than the breadth of a hair. In planing take hold of the 
handle with the left hand, grip the plane with the right hand 
behind the hollow, place the face on the surface of the wood 
and let the plane glide forward steadily, and putting on the 
same amount of pressure throughout in the direction of the 
grain and from below upwards. 
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INTERCEPTING TRAPS AND WATERTIGHT DRAINS. 


A VERY important report on intercepiing traps and watertight 
drains has been presented to the Hornsey Local Board by 
their engineer, Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, M.Inst.C.E. The 
membeis of the Koard are of opinion that the provision of 
jntercepting traps to house and other drains ought not to be 
compulsory, and that the recently adopted “ water test” shall 
be deemed to be satisfied when drains are proved to be water- 
tight upon inspection by the Board’s officer prior to being 
covered in with earth or concrete. Mr. de Courcy Meade was 
jnvited to give the Board the benefit of his experience, and the 
information he supplied fills the report to which we have 
referred. After explaining in detail some of his investigations 
the author has arrived at the following conclusions :— 

Looking at this question from a purely official point of view, 
one might perhaps be tempted to favour the discontinuance of 
intercepting traps for iy purpose of assisting the ventilation of 
the public sewers ; but, from experience gained after years of 
careful investigation of sewer ventilation and drainage, I feel 
that 1 cannot advise a course which I consider fraught with 
danger to the inhabitants, more especially to those who occupy 
small class property, where the fittings are generally of a cheap 
and unreliable description. In districts of a semi-rural cha- 
racter, where there is plenty of open space surrounding each 
dwelling, and where all drains are kept outside the external 
walls, the danger of converting house drains into sewer 
ventilators may be lessened if special care is taken in 
the ventilating pipe and maintaining it in an air-ti cht 
condition. 

The drains of a considerable number of old houses in the 
district have been examined by your inspectors and reported 
upon during the past twelve months, and several cases have 
come under 
smoke test to the drains of one house in a street where there 
Were no intercepting traps, the smoke passed into the sewer, 


fixing | 


my observation where, on the application of the | 


and from thence into the drains of neighbouring houses, and, 
through faulty joints or fittings, into the living rooms. In each 
of these cases the occupiers were persons of the working class, 
to whom loss of health usually means loss of livelihood. 

There are numerous small houses now being erected in the 
district, and to this class of house especial care should be 
given by the inspector, in order that each house may be ina 
perfectly sanitary state before it is occupied, as the persons 
who occupy small houses do not as a rule employ an architect 
or surveyor, but depend upon the sanitary authority to fulfil 
this duty. 

With regard to your second reference to me as to the sug- 
gestion to abandon the hydraulic test of the drains on the com- 
pletion of a building, I would remark that with ordinary care 
there is no reason why all drains should not be laid in sucha 
manner as to be perfectly watertight, not only at the time they 
are laid, but also after they have been covered in and the 
building completed. Drains properly constructed will remain 
in a perfectly watertight condition. I have had opportunities 
of testing the drains of houses which had been laid many 
years previously, and I found them perfectly watertight. It is 
of little use to test sections of a drain before it is covered in, 
and to omit the final test of the finished drain on the comple- 
tion of the building. The weak points are generally found in 
the branch drains, which in practice cannot easily be com- 
pleted until the building is well advanced, and it frequently 
happens that carelessness in filling and ramming the trench 
over the drain is a cause of subsequent failure. 

Drainage work used formerly to be sub-let to a labourer, and 
this custom still prevails in some cases, although it cannot be 
expected that drains laid by piecework should continue water- 
tight. 

Many persons think that the concrete which surrounds the 
drain beneath a building is sufficient to make it watertight, 
even assuming that there are leaking joints. This, however, is 
a mistake, the object of the concrete being to afford a rigid 
foundation and bed for the pipe and for its protection generally, 
and not for the purpose of making it watertight. 

I have seen leaky drains taken out of old buildings where 
concrete had been nsed, and it was only necessary to observe 
the filthy condition of the concrete and the ground adjoining to 
have forcibly impressed upon the mind the necessity of laying 
all drains with perfectly watertight joints. 

The subsoil of the greater part of the district of Hornsey 
is clay, and this, contrary to what is sometimes thought, is one 
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of the most treacherous materials with which a drain trench | it the duty of the Board to enforce it, as the by-laws are im- 
can be filled. It is difficult to thoroughly consolidate the clay | perative and not permissive, and he considers it very dangerous 
without risk of damaging the drain, and even where the to the residents of the house to omit the insertion of the trap. | 
sreatest care is used cracks will almost invariably appear in the His opinion as to ventilating the sewers through house drains | 
clay filling, as it becomes dry and shrinks, where protected | is that it 1s attended with great danger and should not be 
from moisture by the dwelling-house. These cracks afford a permitted, and he says it is the duty of the sanitary authority 
free escape for the gases from a defective drain into the | to ventilate their sewers in such a way as to guard the safety 
building, and even the concrete with which the surface of the | of the public health, and that they should not attempt to get 
building is covered is not proof against their egress. the owners of houses to do their work for them. — age 

The smoke test, although convenient for testing traps and At Enfield the by-law requiring intercepting traps is in 
fittings above ground, is of no value in testing underground | force, but the surveyor is in favour of ventilating all the public 
pipes. A drain may be leaking at every point, and yet appear sewers through the house drains. The smoke test is applied to 
perfectly sound on the application of the smoke test. all drains on completion. ’ 

There are many inventions for making the joints of stone- In Finchley the fixing of an intercepting trap is at present 
ware pipes watertight, but as some of them are at present optional on the part of the builder, but the surveyor states that 
monopolies, I refrain from alluding to them. I will, therefore, | new by-laws are being framed, and that disconnecting 
‘merely mention the “Stanford” form of joint which any chambers will be required in future. He considers that an 
builder can easily make on the ground, or can obtain ready | inspection chamber is necessary in all cases. ; 
made from manufacturers. The composition used in Stanford’s The Surveyor to the Southgate Local Board writes :—“ T 
joint is composed of one part of boiled tar, one part of clean | may surprise you by stating I am strongly against the use of 
sharp sand and one part and a half of sulphur. The sulphur | an intercepting trap between the house drain and sewer, except 
may be increased to one part and three-quarters, if it is desired | in cases where the drains are laid under a building.” 
to make the joints harder for the purpose of carriage, &c. The Tottenham Local Board do not in all cases insist upon 

Some builders in the district are now using iron pipes in | an intercepting trap. In certain places where it is convenient | 
lieu of stoneware. These pipes have the advantage of fewer | to carry through the ventilator the trap is left out. _ : 
joints, but should be well coated with Dr. Angus Smith’s or The Willesden Local Board insist upon the intercepting 
other solution to prevent oxidation by contact with the sewage, | trap being fixed in all cases as required by the by-laws. The 
and the joints should be run with lead. only test hitherto applied to the house drains has been the 

Sir Robert Rawlinson, K.C.B., late chief engineering in- | smoke test, although occasionally by special request of intend- 
spector to the Local Government Board, says :—“ If houses | ing occupiers and, indeed, of some of the builders, the water | 
must have internal drains they, must be absolutely air and | test has been applied. 
watertight and only have communication with main sewers by | _ The Wood Green Local Board require each house to be | 
discharging sewage through an interception chamber with | disconnected from the main drain by an intercepting trap, — 
intercepting traps outside the external walls.” The system, so far as it has been carried out, has worked | 

The information which Mr. de Courcy Meade obtained | extremely well and without any complaints having been received, | 
from the borough engineers and surveyors of many of the | and in the surveyor’s opinion no danger is likely to arise where 
principal health resorts and from the surveyors of some of the | it is adopted. , 

London yestries and the surrounding districts outside the The Islington Vestry require an intercepting trap to be 
Metropolis forms an appendix to this report. It will be ob- | fixed on the main drain from every house in order to prevent 
served that there is, with one or two exceptions, a very general | sewer gas entering the house drain. The surveyor fears that it | 
consensus of opinion in favour of the use of intercepting traps | would be very dangerous to ventilate the sewers through the | 
and of the necessity for watertight drains. | house drains, which would need to be so safeguarded by | 

The East Barnet Valley Local Board require the insertion | frequent inspections that it would be impossible to adopt it, | 
of intercepting traps, and the by-law relating to this matter is | for the occupants of houses would take no trouble in testing the 
always enforced ; indeed, the surveyor to the Board considers | drains or the ventilating pipes, and few would know that. there 
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was foul air from the sewers constantly travelling through the 


drains of the house in which they lived, until some mischief 
had been occasioned by leaking joints in a drain or ventilating 
pipe, or from the unsealing of the trap of a gulley. The water 
test is applied to house drains in every case, and none are 
passed unless they stand the test. 

The Vestry of St. George, Hanover Square, require inter- 
cepting chambers to be constructed with syphon trap, and the 
surveyor says :—“ With regard to an expression of opinion as 
to the danger or otherwise of ventilating the public sewers 
through house drains, personally I think it is dangerous and 
decidedly objectionable.” 

The Vestry of St. Martin-in-the-Fields require intercepting 
traps to be fixed between the house drain and the public sewer 
in all cases, and the drains must stand the water test in every 
case before being passed. 

The Vestry of St. Pancras, in all cases, insist upon trapping 
off a house drain from the sewer by means of an inspection 
chamber on the premises with a syphon on its lower side. 

The Vestry of Westminster insist upon intercepting traps, 
and always apply the hydraulic test to the drains. 

At Bath the use of intercepting traps is enforced. The 
drains are tested both with smoke and the hydraulic test. 

At Brighton the Corporation insist in all cases upon an 
intercepting trap being placed between the house drain and the 
sewer. They apply the hydraulic test to all house drains to 
insure the drain and trap being absolutely watertight. 

At Bournemouth an intercepting trap between the house 
drain and the sewer is required in all cases. 

The Dover Corporation have no power under their by-laws 
to enforce intercepting traps between a public sewer and a 
building, but they induce the builders to insert one. The 
surveyor does not think it advisable to let the public sewer be 
ventilated by means of the pipes of a house, owing to the 
great liability of the gases finding their way into the houses. 


The Corporation of Eastbourne require intercepting traps | 


between the house drains and the sewer in every case. 
The hydraulic test is always applied to house drains. As 
regards the public sewers being ventilated through house drains, 
the surveyor thinks that such a course is open to grave doubt. 

At Exeter the by-laws require that house drains shall be 
provided with an intercepting trap in all cases. The city sur- 
veyor says :—“ Let every house be secure against having the 
whole sewer air of a large or small portion of a district let 
loose in the vicinity of the bedroom windows.” 


References to many thousands 
at work in all towns and for all 
purposes. 


At Folkestone an intercepting trap is required between the 
house drain and the sewer. The hydraulic test is applied to 
all houses. The surveyor considers any proposal to ventilate 
public sewers through house drains to be open to grave 
objection. 

At Hastings an intercepting trap is required in every case. 
The water test is always applied twice to house drains, the test 
being equal to about 4 feet head, and, before a certificate for 
occupation of a house is granted, the drain has to be re tested 
with water. The surveyor is of opinion that too much care 
cannot be taken in getting drains perfect, as he has had and 
seen many cases where they have been perfect and stood the 
water test, and yet, after the trench has been filled in, the same 
test has been applied and they have been found to leak, which, 
he considers, is undoubtedly due to either the careless manner 
of filling in the trench, or to workmen walking on the pipes 
and ramming too near the surface of the drain. He (the sur- 
veyor) would hesitate very much before allowing any house 
drain to communicate with the public sewer without being 
properly trapped. In hilly districts such as they have at 
Hastings, the pressure of sewer gas is considerable greater on 
the hills than in the valleys, and unless a special kind of closet 
is fixed, and all the fittings are of the very best description, he 
thinks that great danger would arise. 

The Lowestoft Corporation enforce the fixing of an inter- 
cepting trap, with fresh-air inlet for ventilating the house 
drain. The surveyor is afraid that there would be a great 
danger in ventilating the public sewers through the house 
drains. 

The Margate Corporation have about 4,000 intercepting 
traps in connection with the drainage of that town, and the 
borough surveyor considers them to be necessary from a sani- 
tary point of view. 

At Portsmouth intercepting traps are required, and the 
borough engineer regrets that until 1883 intercepting traps 
were not insisted upon for house drainage. He does not 
approve of ventilating main sewers through the house drains. 

At Richmond intercepting traps are required in all cases, 
and the borough surveyor says :—‘‘ With reference to the sug- 
gestion to ventilate the sewers through the private house drains 
by abandoning the intercepting trap, I should view such a 
course as fraught with the utmost risk and danger from a 
sanitary point of view.” 

The Ryde Corporation insist upon intercepting traps being 
fixed in the drains of all new buildings, and where they can do 
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so in the drainage of old buildings. The surveyor believes that 
there would be danger in ventilating the sewers through the 
house drains. : 3 

At Southampton the Corporation require an intercepting 
trap to be fixed between the house drain and the sewer. The 
burough surveyor does not approve of the system of ventilating 
the public sewers through the house drains, and thinks that the 
sewers should be ventilated independently. Wherever it 1s 
possible they ventilate the public sewers by upcast shafts. 
They also apply the hydraulic and smoke test to house drains, 

At Torquay the by-law requiring intercepting traps 1s 
enforced in every case. 

The Twickenham Local Board strictly enforce the by-law 
as to intercepting traps in all cases of new drains and relaying 
old drains. The surveyor to the Board says :—“ I am of opinion 
that it would be exceedingly dangerous to ventilate the sewers 
through the house drains.” eet 

At Weston-super-Mare intercepting traps are insisted upon. 

At Yarmouth intercepting traps are required in all cases 
where new buildings are erected. 


FORD’S THEATRE, WASHINGTON. 


SoME weeks ago we recorded the circumstances of the fall of 
this building, then in use as a Government office. The grand 
jury at Washington has indicted Colonel F. C. Ainsworth, chief 
of the Record and Pension Division of the War Department, 
Contractor George W. Dant, Superintendent William E. Covert 
and Engineer Francis Sasse of the building, for culpable 
negligence leading to the fall of the theatre. The Engineering 
Record, of New York, says it will bea matter of great satisfaction 
if the responsibility for such a lamentable disaster can be located 
and a proper penalty laid upon the responsible person or 
persons. This is not only a matter of simple justice in the 
present case, but it is of much importance in connection with a 
very large amount of building construction and re-enforcement 


constantly in progress, and requiring the most careful engi-: 


neering superintendence. Such work,ought to be designed and 
executed under the supervision of an experienced and com- 
petent engineer. These observations are particularly applicable 
to foundation work. It is the most difficult and hazardous of all 
classes of building construction and good engineering supervision 
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The quicker the public in general and property- 


ROPE-POWER TRANSMISSION.* 


ROPE-POWER transmission is comparatively a development of 
recent times. 
this purpose many years ago, it may be said, so far as this 
country is concerned, that the last ten years have seen the 
adoption of rope-power transmissions become more general and 
the system take a recognised place in the field of mechanical 
engineering. 


Although ropes were used in isolated cases for 


There are two general systems in vogue, which may be 
designated as the “English” and the “American.” The 


former employs one or more single ropes, whereas the latter 


uses one continuous rope and employs a tension carriage, 
operating on one of the turns of the rope, to insure a uniform 
amount of work being performed by each wrap around the 
wheels. 

Wheels, or sheaves, used in connection with the rope for 
the purpose of transmitting power, are made with V-shaped 
grooves in the rims, the most commonly accepted angle being 
45 deg. These grooves are made sufficiently deep to prevent 
the rope bottoming, or resting upon the bottom of the groove, 
the object of this being to increase the resistance to slipping 
and enable a moderate weight on the tension carriage to give 
sufficient driving force. 

Sheaves used in conjunction with manilla rope are made in 
two ways, the older method being to cast the sheaves with 
sufficient width of face for the number of grooves desired and 
to roughly core the grooves, so as to lessen the amount of iron 
to be removed by the turning tool in finishing them. It is 
necessary to cast the wheels sufficiently heavy to resist the 
pressure of the turning tool, in order to have the finished wheels 
as round as possible. It is almost impossible, however, to 
avoid a small amount of spring between the arms, so that upon 
careful measurement the wheel is found to be polygonal. ‘This 
is notably the case when the cut is heavy, it being necessary, | 
in order to obtain a good result, to take a roughing cut, which 


* A lecture delivered by Mr. J. M. Dodge, C.E., before the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. 
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releases the skin tension of the casting and permits it to take a | sections (which are simply grooved rims, cast without arms or 
modified shape, due to the internal strains ever present in cast- | hubs). This plan makes it possible to vary the weight and 
iron wheels designed to have the outer surface removed from | strength of multiple groove sheaves by using a greater or less 
them by turning. Then a second cut is taken, and finally a | number of arm sections, dependent upon the size of the rope 
finishing cut is made with a tool ground to the exact shape of | to be used and the varying conditions of their employment. 
one of the finished grooves, this last cut, which is made more | After the sheaves are “ built up,” as it is termed, they are bored 
to true up the inequalities of the previous work, removing but | out, and to show the trifling difference in weight between the 
very little metal. In the foundry work connected with the | rough and finished sheaves, I would state that a 48-inch five- 
manufacture of these wheels, it is seldom that a wheel having | groove sheave for 13-inch rope weighs in the rough 433 lbs., and 
two or more grooves in it is so perfect that upon turning im- | when finished 423lbs., or 144]bs. ess than the finished solid- 
perfections are not discovered. These, of course, if too | turned sheave referred to previously. 
numerous, render the condemnation of the casting necessary. So great is the care taken in the casting of “built-up” 
If, however, the sandholes or blowholes in the turned surface of | sheaves that the only finishing required in the grooves is that 
the sheave are not too large, they are filled with babbitt metal, | of smoothing the casting by holding a block otf emery in the 
and the sheaves are put in use. The amount of metal turned | groove while revolving at a speed of about 120 revolutions per 
from castings for rope sheaves is astonishingly large; for | minute, the finishing of each groove in this way not occupying 
instance, in the case of-a five-groove sheave of 48 inches | more than three or four minutes. 
diameter, for 13-inch rope, the rough weight before turning was An incidental advantage of the multiple groove “ built-up ” 
698 lbs., and after finishing the weight was 567 lbs., showing | sheave is that, after a rope drive is erected and the necessity 
that 131 lbs. had been turned off the original casting.. This | arises for the transmission of more power than that for which 
proportion would, of course, vary somewhat, dependent upon | it was originally designed, additional ring section may be added 
the care taken in the foundry, but at the same time it is always | to the sheaves, and by splicing in an additional piece of rope 
greater than would be supposed. the desired increased transmitting capacity may be secured. 
The second and newer method of manufacturing sheaves is It is obvious that in the use of a single rope making a 
that practised by the “ Link-belt”. companies, and differs from | number of wraps around two wheels it is essential that the 
the already described method in two very important features. | diameters of the grooves at the pitch line, which is the arc of 
In the first place, the sheaves are not turned after being cast, | contact of the ropes, must be uniform in all of the grooves in 
great care being taken in the proportioning of the hubs, arms | any one sheave; otherwise there would be a tendency on the 
and rims, so that the castings can be made of extreme light- | part of some of the wraps ef the rope to travel faster than the 
ness, but being devoid of internal strain are very strong. The | others, which tendency must be counteracted by the slipping of 
_ grooves are cast on green sand cores, a three-part flask being | the rope in some of the grooves, this of course resulting in a 
used. By this we mean the flask has a cope and a drag, as is | loss of power and also in the rapid wear of the rope. So 
common in all foundry work, but between them is placed what | important is this feature that great care has to be taken in 
is known as the “third part,” or “check piece,” which holds | splicing the rope, so that the diameter at the splice will be no 
_ the sand destined to form the grooves in the finished wheel. | larger than in the body of the rope. An increased diameter at 
, It has been found in practice that it is possible to cast sheaves | the splice would of course make the splice travel around a 
in this manner that are fully as accurate as turned ones, and | larger circle on the sheave by its not being able to take as low 
with an average saving in weight of 17’2 per cent., this saving | a position in the V-shaped grooves. 
in weight, of course, effecting a corresponding economy in the | It is impossible to splice a rope without impairing its 
power required to operate a rope drive furnished with them. strength at the splice, provided its diameter is not increased. 
The second radical difference between the “Link-belt” | What is ordinarily known as the “short splice” or the “long 
sheaves and the solid turned sheaves is that the manufacture of | splice,” as used by sailors, will not answer at all. It is essen- 
multiple groove sheaves, or those having more than one groove, | tial that a splice (for instance, in a rope I inch in diameter) 


is effected by bolting together what are known as arm sections | should be from Io feet to 12 feet long, and made with great 
(which are really complete sheaves of one groove) and rim | care, so that after the splice is complete the tension to which 
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the rope is subjected is evenly divided among the strands of 
the rope. ha i 

Durability of manilla rope transmissions is dependent upon 
various conditions, the most important one probably being the 
quality of the rope. In order to make good rope it is necessary 
that the fibres employed in its manufacture should be long and 
of nearly uniform size. The fact that the fibres of manilla have 
a rough interior and are of great strength in proportion to their 
weight, is an important factor in the strength of the rope when 
subjected to a tensile strain, but at the same time this very rough- 
ness becomes an element of destruction when the ropes are passing 
around sheaves which cause the fibres to slide upon each other, 
so that the internal wear of a rope becomes a most serious 
agent in destroying it. A worn-out rope untwisted so as to 
expose the strands will show a fine powder which has been 
chafed off the fibres. Of course, after this has been detached 
from the fibres it leaves them weaker than in their original 
condition. It is also noticeable that the fibres of manilla, being 
composed of elongated cells, are not perfectly adapted to con- 
tinued bending. 

In order to counteract the destructive tendencies enu- 
merated, it is essential that the rope should be lubricated. 
This is accomplished in two ways, the first being by the intro- 
duction of a lubricant in the manufacture of rope, notably, as in 
the case of what is known as the “ stevedore,” into which tallow 
and graphite are introduced at the time the rope is made, the 
effect being to increase the flexibility of the rope, increase its 
life and to render it to a degree waterproof, and also in the 
ropes of some other makes, which are laid with tallow. The 
second method is to coat the outside of the rope with a mixture 
of lampblack or graphite and grease, relying upon the working 
of the strands of the rope with relation to each other to work 
the compound through it. This latter method is practised on 
the Continent, and is also being made use of in this country to 
a considerable extent. 

Some of the larger constructors of rope transmissions in 
England claim that manilla rope should never be used under 


satisfactory results. I have seen samples of a rope 13 inches 


in diameter which had been in constant use ten hours a day for | 


nearly sixteen years. This was a cotton rope, known as the 
“ Lambeth,” the peculiarity of its construction being that it was 
primarily made of cotton, but each of the four strands of the 
rope was covered with a number of tightly-twisted yarns, form- 
ing a protecting envelope, which prevented cutting or wearing 


| \ 
ag” 


| outside of the rope. 


| of its travel. 
any circumstances, that cotton is the only fibre that will give | 
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of any of the strands proper of the rope. Of course, cotton | 
ropes are much more expensive than maniila ones, and a rope 
such as the “ Lambeth ” must necessarily be the most expensive 
of those made of cotton. 

It is unquestionably true that in time cotton ropes will be 
more extensively used in this country, crowding out the use of 
manilla ; but it is a fact that the introduction of any radical 
departures in the field of mechanical engineering are only pos- 
sible by offering not only a more satisfactory article than has 
formerly been used but also a cheaper one. This fact has 
aided in the introduction of ‘the manilla rope drive, as in many 
cases it is not only the best means of transmitting power but 
also the cheapest. Ultimately, and as users of rope drives 
become more familiar with their intrinsic advantages, they will 
be more ready to increase the original outlay and put in the 
best rope that can be made. 

If manilla rope transmissions are designed with good judg- 
ment and are properly erected there is no possible doubt of 
their giving satisfactory results. The prevailing notion is, how- 
ever, that as rope is flexible in all directions rope drives can be 
constructed in a haphazard manner, without special care being 
exercised in getting the sheaves in exact alignment, and con- 
siderable criticism has been engendered by lack of attention to 
the important details. When borne in mind that a rope used 
for the transmission of power runs at a speed as high as 
5,000 feet per minute in many cases, and as a rule the rope is 
run in close proximity to the ceiling, which is the hottest 
part of a room, it is not surprising that the rope rapidly becomes 
dry and correspondingly brittle; hence the importance of 
lubricating it in some way to counteract the drying tendency. 
It is not uncommon to find rope transmissions erected so that 
the sway of the rope will occasionally bring it in contact with a 
beam, which of course results in extremely rapid wear of the 
The fact that conditions of this kind exist 
is sometimes hard to discover, as when the rope is at rest it 
may apparently have abundant clearance throughout the path 
One case brought to my attention, in which the 
rope was being rapidly worn out, resulted in the discovery of 
the fact that in its passage through the wall of a building, the 
rope would sway and come in contact with the edge of a corru- 
gated iron covering of the building. On calling this condition | 
of affairs to the attention of the parties operating the drive they | 
seemed quite surprised that such a trifling thing as an occa- 
sional touching of the rope on the corrugated iron should in any 
way impair the life and usefulness of the rope. 
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Manilla rope is usually run under a working strain equal to | 


per cent. of its ultimate breaking’ strain, and at velocities 
arying from 3,000 to 5,000 feet per minute. 

To determine the power which any rope will transmit at a 
iven speed, it is necessary to ascertain the nature and amount 
{the strains to which it is subjected while running, and then 
) find the exact part of the total working strain which is ex- 

ended in performing useful work. 

Generally speaking, ropes in the “ American” system are 
ubjected to three principal strains, viz. the strain due to the 
ower transmitted, that due to centrifugal force, and that due 

) the tension carriage weight. Besides these three there are 
1e minor strains, due to the weight of the rope, the internal 
assistance of the rope to bending, and the strains required to 
jake the rope enter and leave the wedge-shaped grooves. 
Vith good ropes, running in well-made grooves, the minor 
trains do not probably absorb more than 5 per cent. of the | 
orking strain of the rope. 

As an illustration of the method of determining the horse- 
ower of a rope in the American system, let us assume the case 
fa I-inch rope travelling at a speed of 4,500 feet per minute. 
he breaking strain of this rope, as given by the Plymouth 
ordage Co., is 9,000 lbs., and according to the limitation 
nposed by good practice, the total working strain should not | 
xceed 3 per cent. of this, or 270 lbs. Deducting 5 per cent. | 
x the minor strains, we have 257 lbs., which represents the | 
im of the three principal forces. 

In order to obtain the effective strain, or driving force, it is | 
rst necessary to find the strain due to centrifugal force. This | 
ce varies directly as the square of the speed, and may be 
jund by multiplying the square of the speed in feet per 
scond by the weight of 1 foot of rope, and dividing the product | 
y 32. 

Now, the weight of 1-inch manilla rope per foot is 0°33 
id the centrifugal force, therefore, equals 


lbs., 


a 33 or about 56 lbs. 


Subtracting this from 257 lbs., we have 2o1 lbs. as the sum 
ithe strain dueto the power transmitted and the strain due to | 
i tension carriage weight. 

Now a series of carefully-conducted tests have established 
ie fact that a weight of (say) 50 lbs. on one end of a rope 
prpred halfway round a sheave having a 45° V-groove will 
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sustain, without slippage, about three and a half times its 
weight at the other end of the rope. Assuming, for the sake of 
safety, that this ratio is as I : 3, it is evident that to sustain a 
strain of 201 Ibs. on the tight side without slippage, it is neces- 
sary to maintain a tension of one-third this amount, or 67 lbs., on 
the slack side. The effective strain, or driving force, will there- 
fore be equal to the difference of these strains, or 134 lbs., 
which, at 4,500 feet per minute, will transmit 


45500 * 134 or 18-4 H.P. 
33,000 

In the same manner we find that at a speed of 1,800 feet 
per minute the centrifugal force is only 9 lbs. and the effective 
strain is 166 lbs., transmitting 9 horse-power ; while at a speed 
of 6,600 feet per minute the centrifugal force is 125 lbs. and the 
driving force only 88 lbs., transmitting 17°6 horse-power. 

On reflection it is evident that as the speeds are increased 
the centrifugal force increases, and the effective tension must 
be reduced to avoid overstraining the ropes. At a speed of 
about 4,800 feet per minute the ropes attain their greatest 


| efficiency, that is, they will transmit more power with the 


assumed working strain than at any other speed, either higher 
or lower, although there is but little variation in the power 
transmitted at that speed and the power transmitted at either 
4,200 feet per minute or 5,400 feet per minute, thus giving a 
wide range from which to choose. It is well to bear in mind, 
however, that the higher the speed the greater the wear of the 
rope, and that for this reason the slower speed is the more 
economical. All things considered, speeds of from 3,600 to 
4,200 feet per minute are best. 

It may be well to note that for the working strain assumed 
3 per cent. of the ultimate breaking strain, forty diameters, 


| should be regarded as the minimum size of sheaves to be used. 


If it is necessary to use sheaves of smaller diameter the working 
strain should be proportionately reduced. Thus, in the case 
previously considered, a 1-inch rope at a speed of 4,500 feet per 
minute transmitted 18+4 horse-power ; now, if it is desired to 
use a 30-inch wheel as a driver, it is advisab le to reduce the 
power transmitted to three-quarters of 18-4 or 13°8 horse-power. 
This rule does not apply to the driving and driven wheels, but 
also to any intermediate idlers around which the rope may be 
| called upon to bend. 

The idlers of rope transmissions have usually been made 


with semicircular grooves, permitting the ropes to rest upon 


the bottoms of them. It has been found better, however, in 
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practice to use the V-shaped groove for all purposes, as it 
insures a revolution of the idlers at the same speed at which 
the rope is travelling, and thus prevents the wear due to the 
slipping of the rope in the grooves of the wheel. It has been 
shown that idlers having semicircular grooves in them become 
highly polished, while those having V-shaped grooves do not. 
Thus the demonstration that the ropes slip to a certain extent 
in passing over idlers with the semicircular grooves is complete. 

The use of the tension carriage in the “ American” system 
of rope transmissions is twofold. In the first place where a 
continuous rope is used passing over the grooves of two 


sheaves, it is obvious that the rope must be wound spirally | 


around the two wheels, and that unless the rope in passing off 
the last groove of one of the wheels is not conducted back 
again to the first groove of the wheel the drive would become 
inoperative, from the fact that all of the wraps of the rope 
would soon run off and leave the wheels without connection 
between them. In order to make this return, the wheel of the 
tension carriage is set at an angle so as to enable it to make 
the proper return of the rope. Secondly, the tension carriage 
is weighted so as to give the proper tension to the rope and 
serve aS a corrective agent to the trifling inequalities 
that may 2xist in the sheaves or in the rope. It is by the 
weighting of the tension carriage that we are enabled to tell the 
exact amount of strain to which we are subjecting arope. I 
might add that, the tension carriage being mounted on guides, 
it is capable of maintaining the proper tension of the rope, even 
if the latter becomes considerably elongated by the strain put 
upon it, or is variable in its length due to atmospheric changes. 
This latter is especially noticeable in rope transmissions which 
are used wholly, or in part, out of doors, they being subjected 
to the action of rainy and dry weather. 

The use of wire rope for the transmission of power I will 
only briefly touch upon by stating that the economic use of it 
seems to be confined to transmissions of great length. The 
sheaves employed have to be of very large diameter, otherwise 
the rope becomes crystallised, and is of short life. 

With reference to raw hide, I might say that its cost has 
prevented its general adoption, as it is cheaper to use an 
increased number of strands of manilla rope to accomplish the 
desired result, as it is possible to use it on sheaves of smaller 
relative diameter than in cases where manilla rope is employed. 

If possible, in running the rope care should be taken to 
have the bends all in one direction, as a rope bent in opposite 
directions will wear with much greater rapidity. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MASTER BUILDERS, 


THE National Association of Master Builders of Great Britai, 
held its half-yearly meeting at the George Hotel, Huddersfield 
on Wednesday, the 2nd instant. Mr. Robert Dennett, « 
Nottingham, the president, presided, and representatives wer 
present from London, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham! 
Bristol, Southampton, Salford, Leeds, Bradford, Leicester 
Derby, Bolton, Huddersfield, Hanley, Slaithwaite, Golcar 


Preston, Potteries and Newcastle, Crosland Moor, Blackbur! 
and Lockwood. 

The report and accounts as submitted by the Council fo 
the past half-year were adopted and ordered to be printed anc 
circulated. 

After carefully considering the action taken by Mr, Temper 
ton, the Association fully endorsed what he had done, and pro 
mised to give its utmost support in the matter. 

The question of the Employers’ Liability Bill, as amended 
by the Standing Committee on Law, was discussed, and it wai 
considered that it would be very prejudicial to the employer; 
in the building trades if there was no time fixed for bringing ar 


| action, as the workmen in the building trade are of a ve 
| migratory class and might be scattered far 


i and wide when the; 
might be wanted as witnesses. | 
The Council strongly recommended that all the maste: 
builders connected with this Association should insure thei 
risks under the Employers’ Liability Act and Common Law ix 
the Builders’ Accident Insurance, Limited. 
_ It was resolved that a scheme be formulated for strengthen: 
ing the Association by bringing in every town in the country, 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the President anc 
officers for their services during the past half-year, and upor 
the conclusion of the meeting Mr. Jessop, the president, anc 
the members of the Huddersfield Master Builders’ Associatior 


| entertained the representatives present, and afterwards con: 


ducted them to view the various works of interest ia the 
locality, 

It was decided to hold the next annual meeting at Stoke. 
upon-Trent. Subsequently the members of the Associatior 
were entertained to tea by the local Association, and wer 
afterwards conducted over the Corporation new sewage work: 
by Alderman Jessop, a member of the local Association and 
chairman of the Health Committee of the Corporation, anc 
Mr. Dugdale, the borough surveyor, who designed the works, 
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HOUSE-LIFTING. result is at once shown by these measurements. Thissystem also 
Bat insures the exact vertical raising of the building, assuming, of 
‘HE World’s Fair is full of wonderful sights, Sone of Indiana- | course, that it starts from a level surface. As soon as the 
olis says, but it contains nothing so amazing, so thrilling to an | building is raised to the intended height—14 feet and 8 inches— 
bserver or more interesting to the builder than the scene on | the work of building up with steel columns and girders and 
fonroe Street, Chicago, where a massive stone and brick | masonry will be commenced, and the building lowered on to its 
usiness block is being raised up bodily a distance of 14 feet | new support. The interior will then be completed as in ordinary 
yr the purpose of interposing an additional storey. The build- | work. 

igymeasures 50 by Jo6 feet, and is six storeys in height. The 
uickness of the walls was inadequate to support an additional 


torey above, and the only alternative was to interpose one WATER-SUPPLY AT WORTHING. 

torey at the ground level, the foundation being sufficient to | A MEETING of the Worthing Town Council was held on Tues- 

arry one additional storey. day, the Sth inst., when the following report from Mr. Mansergh, 
The weight of this building, above and including the main | C.E., was read :— 

oor was found to be 11,440,000 lbs., or 5,720 tons, in round Since I was at Worthing at the Local Government Board 


umbers 27 lbs. to the cubic foot. There are used in the | inquiry on Tuesday last, 1 have been thinking a great deal 
aising of this building 1,800 3-inch jack screws. To operate | about the importance of getting in a temporary supply, to be 
yese screws 132 labourers are required, each one having | available before any permanent new works could be constructed. 
harge of froin 8 to 12 screws. At a given signal on a shrill | I have considered all the proposals that were made at the 
thistle each man, with an iron bar 4 feet long, gives each | meeting, and that have been suggested by members of your 
crew a one-quarter turn. The pitch of the screws being five- | body, and I have come to the deliberate opinion to advise you 
ighths of an inch, each one-quarter turn raises the building | to construct filter-beds in three sections, each of 500 square 
hree-sixteenths of an inch, and it is found that the immense yards, This will be sufficient to filter ordinarily 750,000 gallons 
yad of 5,720 tons can be raised 3 inches an hour. When the a day, and when one is out of use for cleaning 500,000 gallons 
crews have been turned from their blocks 12 inches, new sup- | a day. The mode of working would be as follows : the water 
ort is required, which is secured by a blocking of 6 by 6-inch | would be pumped up from your wells on to the filters, and 
mber, The screws, which are 24 inches long, are then | passing through them would gravitate to a sump from which 
lackened, the load placed upon the new blocking and the | another pump would pick up the water and deliver it into 
crews reset for another turn. At no time is there more than | the tank, Mr. Aspinall and Mr. Harris should consider the 
ne of the group of twelve screws without a load. best way of carrying out such an arrangement. If there is 

Experience has proved to these self-taught screw engineers any great difficulty in doing it a temporary engine and pump 
dat the limit of weight at any time given to one screw should | can be used for lifting from the ground into the tank. It has 
ot exceed 5 tons, although it is known that a strong man with | been demonstrated beyond question during the last few years 
4-foot lever can raise three times this amount. An experi- | that sand filtration of this character not only removes sus- 
aent was once tried as to the breaking strength of one of these | pended matter, but also 98 or 99 per cent. of all the living 
crews, and it was found that the flange which supports the | organisms that are found in the water. The pathogenic or 
crew broke at the extraordinary weight of 54 tons. The | harmful organisms are always in a very small minority as 
ight of the building being 5,720 tons, and there being | compared with the harmless ones, and if anything like this 
800 screws, the proportion of weight upon each screw is proportion of the whole is removed, the chance of the patho- 
‘tons, so that the factor of safety in this piece of work is about | genic organisms getting through the filter is so remote as to be 
8. During the raising of this building careful records are | almost negligable. After conceiving this scheme on the evening 
iken and frequent measurements are made to ascertain | of Tuesday last, I saw Professor Dewar on Wednesday morn- 
hhether or not the building is raised perpendicularly from the | ing and laid it before him, and he very strongly supports the 
oint from which it started. Should any labourer neglect to | suggestion. In his opinion it would be almost an absolute 
ive the proper turn to the twelve screws under his charge, the | safeguard against the continued propagation of the typhoid. 


My <a 


HOWARD & SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


: MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM POWER 


| PARQUET AND SOLID OAK 
FLOORING 


|Of Finest Quality, 


FROM 3d. PER FOOT IN OAK. 


| HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
| Wrought-Iron Work. Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 
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In order that no time may be lost I would recommend that 
you entrust the work to the firm of Messrs. John Aird & Sons, 


who have probably more experience in this line than any firm | 


of contractors in the kingdom, and I think the most satisfactory 
way both to you and to them would be that the work should 
be done on a system which is not uncommon, that is, that an 


absolute account should be kept of the prime cost, and that they | 


should be paid this sum with Io per cent. profit. If you agree 
to place the thing in my hands, Messrs. Aird, whom I have 
seen on the subject, will be able to put men on the ground in 
a couple of days. 

It was decided “That Mr. Mansergh’s report be forwarded 
to the Local Government Board, and that the town clerk go 
to London and confer with the officials thereof, and that the 
Mayor and Councillor Linfield accompany the town clerk for 
the purpose.” 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 
LIST OF REGISTERED PLUMBERS. 
London Master. 
WELLER, J., 2 Little College Street, E.C. 


London Fourneymen. 
GRIMES, A., 39 Wragby Road, Leytonstone, E. 
HawkIns, A. L., 97 Larkhall Lane, Clapham, S.W. 
RALPH, J. W. J., 75 Selkirk Road, Lower Tooting, S.W. 
SIMMONDS, G. R., 315 High Road, Lee Green, S.E. 


Provincial Masters. 
CoopPER, W. J., 21 London Road, St. Agnes, Bristol. 
Dopson, S., 40 Church Street, Manningham, Bradford. 
EMSLEY, J., 1 Hind Street, Bradford. 
RODGERS, J., 17 Cavendish Street, Sheffield. 
RUSHWORTH, S., 68 Briggate, Shipley. 
SIMPSON, C., 34 Harris Street, Bradford. 
TOWNEND, E., 6 Croft Street, Bradford. 
TOWNEND, W. H., 6 Croft Street, Bradford. 


Provincial Fourneymen. 
ACKLAND, E. A., 13 Hasting Street, Plymouth. 
ASHER, H., Albert Metal Works, Twerton, Bath. 
Cook, G. J., 83 Adelaide Street, Hull. 


DymonpD, A. J., 8 Lansdowne Terrace, Holloway Street, | 


Exeter. 
GLENN, W. A., Rock Road, Oundle. 
GREEN, H., Orleans Cottage, Acre Street, Stroud. 


HATCHARD, W., 9 Lansdown View, Coombe Down, Bath. | 

HATCHARD, W. F., 9 Lansdown View, Coombe Down, Bath, | 

HawkKINs, W. H.,.1 West: View Terrace, Exeter, = | 

Huttey, G. H., 20 Edwards Terrace, Waterloo Street, Hull. 

JoHNSON, A., 79 Waverley-Street, Hull. 

Lamp, D., North Street, Duns, N.B. 

PERRIN, J., 7 James Street, Plymouth. 

RODEN, F., 251 Park Lane, Little Horton, Bradford. 

SALTER, R. B., 8 Spring Bank Terrace, Clarendon Street, Hu 

TUNNICLIFFE, W. H., 18 Caroline Street, Nottingham. 

Ae W. B., 205 Cutler Heights Lane, Laisterdyke, Bra 
ford. 


PATENTS. 

[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal , 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Co| 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.( 
from whom all particulars and information relating | 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

14227. Henry Kent, for ‘‘Improvements in taps ar 
valves.” 

14339. Walter Robert Davies and Frederick Crook, f 

‘“‘ Improvements in cocks or taps.” 

14367. George Wilhelm Ludovici, for “ Improvements ; 
self-acting brakes for lifts.” | 

14376. William Edward Kochs, for “ Improved fire-grati 
and mechanical stokers.” 

14396. Herbert Woodruff, for ‘Improvements in windoy 
sashes and doors and frames therefor.” | 

14414. Joseph Bergstein, for “An indicating device f 


| valves.” 


| water-tight compartments 


14456. George Clarke, for “ Improvements in windoy 
sashes and frames.” 

14461. Herbert Anthony Sawyer, “Self-closing doors f 

14475. George Ross Jaggs, for “An improved couplin 
oint or union.” ; 

14578. Frank Sidebotham Rippingille, for “ Improvement 
in padlocks and like fastenings.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks ar 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists | 


| Building matters. | Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co 


Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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WITHOUT KITCHEN FIRE 


HOT WATER INSTANTLY, NIGHT OR DAY, 


Boiling Water in a Minute. 
“THE SALISBURY.” 


An arrangement of Bath and Geyser, 
to stand complete, without Mahogany 
Casing. e. 
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Warm Bath when Wantel 
= EWARTS 


LIGHTNIN 
GEYSER, 


IN ACTION AT | 


346-350 EUSTON R). 


LONDON, N.W,, 


AND AT 


3 GHICAGO EXHIBITI( 


= (Machinery Section). 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,” As great disappointment is freg uently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., 7t ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. ., 20% later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BATH.—Oct. 31.—Designs are Invited for Additions to the 
Grand Pump Room. Premiums of 1oo/., 75/. and 50/7. Messrs. 
Le Brasseur & Oakley, 12 New Court, Carey Street, London, 
W.C. 

BROMLEY.—Sept. 20.—Designs are Invited for Schools, 
Mr. George Wall, School Board Offices, Aylesbury, Bromley. 
Kent. 

DENBIGH.—Dec. 2.—Designs are Invited for Enlarging 
Asylum. Mr. W. Barker, The Asylum, Denbigh, N. Wales. — 

FULHAM.—Sept. 17.—The School Board for London offer 
Premiums of 150/., too/. and 5o/. for Designs for Schools. Mr. 
G. H. Croad, School Board for London, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 

HasTINGS. — Aug. 21.— The Hastings United District 
School Board offer a Premium of 25 Guineas for Designs for 
Schools. Mr. J. H. Tendall, 4 Bank Buildings, Hastings. 
Names only. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARNSTAPLE.—Sept. 5.—fFor Building Twelve Cottages. 
Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, Bridge End, Barnstaple : 

BEDLINGTON.—Aug. 22.—For Building Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute. Mr. J. G. Weeks, Bedlington. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 22.—For Supplying Earthenware Sewer 
Pipes. Mr. J. C. Bretland, City Surveyor, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—For Building Presbyterian Church; Duncairn 
Gardens. Mr. James Ferguson, Architect, 3 Churchill Villas, 
Belfast. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Aug 28.—For Two External Iron Stair- 
cases for Union Hospital. Mr. J. C. Ogle, Architect, Sidney 
| Chambers, 344 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 

BLACKPOOL.—Aug. 29.—For Building Public Abattoirs. 
Mr. J. Wolstenholme, Borough Engineer. 

BoLTon.—Aug. 19.—For Buildings for Electric-lighting 
Station. Messrs. Hinnell & Murphy, Architects, Mawdsley 
Street, Bolton. 

BoOURNEMOUTH.—Aug. 31.—For Lengthening Pier and 
Landing Stage. Mr. F. Robinson, 13 Victoria Street, ‘West- 
minster, S.W. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 22,—For Building Five Houses. Messrs. 
Brayshaw & Dixon, Architects, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 24,—For Alterations to Warehouse. 
Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 21.—For Additions, &c., to Board 
School, Usher Street, and Construction of Playsheds, Conve- 
hiences, &c., to Five Schools. Mr. E. P. Peterson, Architect, 
Io Exchange, Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 9.—For Extension of Chancel 
Church, Barton Hill. 
Chambers, Bristol. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—Aug, 
cular Brick Main Outfall Sewer, 
Town Clerk, Burton-upon-Trent. 


of St. Luke’s 
Mr. E. W. Barnes, Architect, Guildhall 


29.—For Constructing Cir- 
&c. Mr. T. U. Whitehead, 


BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH.—For Building Schools.’ Mr... F. 
Chancellor, Architect, Chelmsford. 

CAHIR.—Aug. 18.—For Building Shop and Stores. 
R. Fogerty, Architect, Henry Street, Limerick. 

CANTERBURY.—Aug, 30.—For Supplying Glazed Stoneware 
Pipes, Junctions, Gulley Traps, &c. Mr. F. Baker, Vernon 
House, Canterbury. 

Carpbirr.—Aug. 19.—For Building Board School, Roath 
Park. Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, Architect, Castle Street, Cardiff. 

CARMARTHEN.—Aug. 25.—For Building Board School, 
Johnstown. Mr. Thomas Walters, Clerk, 31 Quay Street, 
Carmarthen. 

CHELMSFORD.—Aug. 22.—For Alterations and Repairs -to 
Old Grammar School. Mr. J. H. Nicholas, Essex County 
Council Offices, Chelmsford. 

CHUDLEIGH KNIGHTON.—Aug. 19.—For Building Club 
and Caretaker’s Room. Mr. Samuel Segar, Architect, Union 
Street, Newton Abbot. 

CROMER.—Aug. 29.—For Construction of Sea Wall and 
Esplanade. Mr. J. C. Melliss, Engineer, Gresham House, Oid 
Broad Street, E.C. 

CUMMERTREES.—Aug. 22.—For Building and Furnishing 
Public Hall. Rev. A. Sinclair Nichol, The Manse, Cimmer- 
trees. 

DEVONPORT. — Aug. 19.—For Enlargement of 
Schools. Messrs. Hine & Odgers, Architects, Plymouth. 

DEWSBURY.—Aug. 22.—For Building Stables, Coachhouse, 
&c. Mr. F. W. Ridgway, Architect, Borough Chambers, Dews- 
bury. 

DovER.—Aug. 22.—For Pulling-down and Rebuilding 
Union Hall, Building Boundary Wall, Widening Bridge, &c. 
Mr, E, Wollaston Knocker, Town Clerk. 

DUNFERMLINE. — Aug. 24.— For Construction of Brick 
Gasholder Tank. Mr. T. Newbigging, Engineer, 5 Norfolk 
Street, Manchester. 

DURHAM.—Aug. 19.—For Alterations to Wheatsheaf Inn, 


Mr. 


Board 


Elvet Bridge. Mr. G. Ord, Architect, 16 The Avenue, 
Durham. 
ENNISCORTHY. — Sept. 4.—- For Additions to District 


Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Charles A. Owen, Architect, 16 Moles- 
worth Street, Dublin. 

GAWTHORPE.—Aug. 19.—For Building Two Houses and 
Stables. Mr. F. W. Ridgway, Architect, Borough Chambers, 
Dewsbury. 

GLASGOW.—Aug. 21.—For Building Stables, Car-sheds, &c. 
Mr. John Young, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street, 
Glasgow. 

GRAIG FAwRr.—Aug. 31.—For Building Cottages for Land 
Company. The Secretary, 12 Victoria Road, Ebbw Vale. 

GRAVESEND.—Aug. 30.—For Building National Schools. 
Messrs. Cobham, Architects, 1 Edwin Street, Gravesend. 

GUISLEY.—Aug. 19.—For ‘Building House. Mr. H. 
Chippindale, Architect, Grimsby. 


HALLING.—Aug. 24.—For Building Board School for 
Infants. Mr. H. Bensted, Architect, 86 Week Street, 
Maidstone. 


HAMILTONSBAWN,—Aug. 21.—For Construction of Railway 
Station Building. Mr. W. H. Mills, Amiens Street Terminus, 
Dublin. 

HANLEY.—Aug. 28.—For Park Walls, Gate, Pillars, &c 
Mr. Thomas H. Mawson, Architect, Windermere. 

HEBDEN BRIDGE.—Aug. 26.—For Additions to Central 
Board Schools. Mr. John Sutcliffe, Architect, 6 Roomfield 
Buildings, Todmorden. 

HOMERTON. — Aug. 28.—For Constructing Cubicles at 
Eastern Ambulance Station. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, Nor- 
folk House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 


BLACKMAN VENTILATING co. 10. 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 

Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, THE ELECTRIC BLACKMAN, 

Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


WARMING AND VENTILATING. 


any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACKMAN, 
Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW. 
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Kine’s Lynn.—Aug. 25.—For Construction of Timber 
Bridges at Cemetery. Mr. E. J. Silcock, Borough Engineer. 

LreEeps.—Aug. 26.—For Building Presbytery, St. Patrick’s. 
Mr. J. Kelly, Architect, Imperial Buildings, Leeds. 

MARSDEN. — Aug. 24.— For Building Church. Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

NENAGH.—Aug. 31.—For Reconstruction of Water-closets 
and Lavatory at Workhouse Infirmary. Mr. J. Houston 
Sheehan, Clerk, Nenagh. 

Newport.—Aug. 23.—For Alterations, New Desks, &c., at 
Board Schools, Griffthstown. Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, Archi- 
tect, Newport, Mon, 

PEeNsHAw.—Aug. 22.—For Alterations to Board School. 
Mr. J. Gibson Cowe, Architect, Bowes House, Fence Houses. 

PONTNEWYDD.—Sept. 2.—F or Additionsto National Schools. 
The Vicar, Pontnewydd, Newport, Mon. 

PoNTYPOOL.—Aug. 31.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
E. A. Lansdowne, Architect, Newport, Mon. 

ROCHDALE.—Aug. 30.—For Building Retort-house at Gas- 
works. Mr. T. Banbury Ball, Manager. 

Rotupury.—Aug. 30.—For Masonry and Alterations to 
Bridge. The County Surveyor, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

SALISBURY. — Aug. 23. — For Rebuilding Almshouses. 
Messrs. John Harding & Son, Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 

SENNEN. — Aug. 24.— For Building Infant School and 
Enlarging Existing School. Mr. John Trewhella, jun., Archi- 
tect, Sea View House, South Sennen, Land’s End. 

SOUTHEND.—Aug. 24.—For Making-up Roads. Mr. C. T. 
Copley, Clarence Road, Southend. 


Torron.—Sept. 9.—For Building Board School for Infants. | 


Messrs. Mitchell, Son & Gutteridge, Architects, 9 Portland 
Street, Southampton. 

TREDEGAR.—Sept. 4.—For Additions to Board School. 
Messrs. James & Morgan, Architects, Charles Street Chambers, 
Cardiff. 

WALKER.—Aug. 25.—For Building Shops, &c. Mr. C. 
Smith, Secretary, Co-operative Stores, Walker, Northumber- 
land. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — Aug. 19.— For Building Two 
Houses and Shops. Messrs. Price & Wooler, Architects, 
Weston-super-Mare. 


HIGH-CLASS 
ONLY. 
PASSENGER. 
GOODS. 


| 
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ELECTRIC. 
POWER. 
HAND. 
SAFETY. 
SILENCE. 


HEATING 
LIFTS. APPARATUS, “"'c=s2te"™ 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 
HYDRAULIC. Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


|Recommended by many of the most eminent 
| Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


Every kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
near Manchester. 


TENDERS. 


ALDERSHOT. ' 


For Works of Sewerage, Brighton Road, Aldershot, and Laying 


Surface-water Drainage Works within the Town. Mr, 
BANKS RUSHFORD, Surveyor. 


Brighton Road Sewer (at Schedule of Prices). 


S. Kavanagh, Surbiton. : %s : 2 igh ZOO aD 
J. Neave, Lordship Lane . : c : : 183 0 0 
W. J. Snuggs, Aldershot . : : : : 157 16 Io 
G. Kemp, Aldershot . 3 . : : : 132 sD 
D. H. Porter, Clapton. ; : : : 125 <3aee 
Surface-water Drainage. 
W. J. Snuges (amended tender refused) . . 1,190 0 0 
jae Nieave a 2 : : : . 5 . 1,088> 0m6 
G. Kemp . : ; : ; : 859 90.0 
D. H. PORTER (accepted) . ; . : : 820 0 oO 
W. J. Snuggs (withdraw) ; : : - 555 0 0 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


For Alterations and Additions to No. 5 Adelaide Terrace, Old | 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, for the London and | 
Midland Banking Company, Limited. Messrs. LAWSON 
& DONKIN, Architects and Surveyors, Yelverton Chambers, | 
Bournemouth, Quantities supplied. 


W. Hoare, Bournemouth . : : : « £2,100 ~ OFMBE | 
Entwisle & Cox, Bournemouth. ; : . 15795" Ouae 
Shears & Son, Bournemouth . 3 «1,792 10mman| 
McWilliam & Son, Bournemouth . : . -1,770° One 
George & Harding, Bournemouth . ; . 1,700) Oman) 
T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford . : : : .- 1,690° 0} 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . ‘ 3 . 1,669 sommen| 
W. J. Chinchen, Bournemouth . : A . 1,650: Oumar 
W. H. C. CurtTIS, Poole and Bournemouth 

(accepted)  . : : i : ; . 1,640 0 0 


CAMBRIDGE. 
For Alterations to Cottage formerly used as a Residence for the | 
Keeper of the Shire Hall, Cambridge. 


Redding. ‘ - £145. Of | 
Bell tev . ; 5 5 5 : 2 . 113 108 
BANYARD (accepted) ; 104 7 5am 


GILLETT & JOHNSTON 


(LATE GILLETT & BLAND), 
Clock Manufacturers, 


Pure Warm Air. 


EASE OF ALL 


. contRoL. STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 


D EVERY KIND 


|} SMOOTHEST Hot Water Heaters. makers of the cLock and BELLS at tl) 


—_—s" | + 
\ “qu ae: a 


| 


BATTERSEA. 


se s RUNNING. Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londond OLOOKS AT BELLA A’ 

ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION.  Gathbiral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil. |Manehester Town Hall Graig-y-Nos Gastie | 

ge SSE ISS ECHL z 4 ad. Pa 


more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 


- JANUS ; WORKS, QU EEN’S ROAD, BS Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 


Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c, 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratison application to 


ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, LONDON 
AND OF THE 


( ¥ 
Exeter Cathedral Eddystone Lighthous| 


Llandaff Py Birmin 
gham Muniejp 

Wells PY) Buildings 

Slig' Hove Town Hall \ 


sy i 
Bradford Town Hall Burnley, Holy Trinit) 
St. James’s Palace, Ch 


1 : ny dae es ure. 
Liverpool:—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St. | JOHN GRUNDY, sneeondon iis Crawley Parish Chur 


Manchester:—Norman Rowley, 3 Barton House, 
Deansgate. 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


| 
Sydney. Town Hall | 
N.S i Windermere Chureh | 


a | ¢ eet ks | i is -| 
JEADING CASES FOR THE ARGHEESy 30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, Royal milltary sxbibition, &c., he. & 


Frice 2s,— Office, 1 , nt Telegrams:—“Joun G py, L / 
» 175 Strand, London, W.C. | N.B.—Perfect Success Guaranteed-or No Pay. 
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GOLD MEDALS—HUDDERSFIELD, 1883; Lonpon 1335) 
SILVER. MyDAL—PARIS 1889, mn 
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CARDIFF. 


For Additions to Dr. Campbell’s House, 95 Newport Road, _ For Additions to the Cardiff Free Library. Messrs. SEWARD 


Cardiff. 

Hatherley & Carr, Bristol 
W. Cox, Cardiff . : 
J. Thomas, Cardiff 

Beer & Sons, Cardiff . 
F. Ashley, Cardiff ; 
Cox & Bards, Cardiff . 
F. Small, Barry . 
W. Best & Co., Cardiff 
J. Hopkins, Cardiff : 
PENNING, Cardiff (accepted ) 
Williams & House, Cardiff . 
Ivens & Anderson, Cardiff . 


For Sewers for Drainage of Ely Village to Main Se 


Cardiff Corporation, Mr. W. FRASER, 
Road, Canton, Cardiff. 
Baker & Gregory, Cardiff. 
W. Cox, Llandaff F 
D. Jenkins, Swansea E 
Batchelor & Snowdon, Cardiff . 
W. Jenkins, Cardiff . . ‘ 
meees, Ely. ; 

Ellis & Davies, Cardiff 

J. McKay, Newport . 

Woods & Son, Cardiff : 

F. ASHLEY, Cardiff (accepted) . 

T. J. Davies, Cardiff 
For Providing and Fixing Six Un 


ing-tanks in connection with System of Sewerage in 
Llandaff Yard and Maindy, for the Cardiff Union Rural 


Sanitary Authority. Mr. W. FRASER 
T. Rees, Ely P ; 
Batchelor & Snowdon, Cardiff 
F. Ashley, Cardiff : : 
Wood & Son, Cardiff . 

W. Jenkins, Cardiff . 

Ellis & Davies, Cardiff 

G. Smallridge, Cardiff . : 
Williams & Thomas, Cardiff 
J. P. Allan, Cardiff : 
T. J. Davies, Cardiff 
W. Cox, Llandaff : 
A. KNIGHT, Cardiff (accepted ) 


| re 


ARDIFF.— continued. 


3 & THOMAS, Architects. 
. -£657 © ©| Stephens, Bastow & Co... . £15,999 0 oO 
» 375 © ©} W. Symonds & Co.. . 15,971 16 10 
Eiger es Shepton & Son 15,748 7 6 
S59) Ong Lattey& Co... 15,350 0 oO 
557 05,9 E. C. Newby & Co.. 15,091 16 9 
539 3 S |  G, Rutter Pe heel AL 14,836 5 3 
a8 es E, TURNER & SONS (accepted) 14,542 0 O 
510 0 0 ve __ CLECKHEATON. 
473 12 g | For Building Brick Chimney, Cleckheaton. Mr. JAMES 
435 16 16 YOUNG, Architect, 62 Market Street, Bradford. 
430 0 O ROBINSON & CROWTHER, Cleckheaton (accepted ) £300 0 oO 
wer of the 
oes CRADLEY HEATH. 
Surveyor, 14 Radnor | po, Building Schools (one or both), for the Rowley Regis 
Lie ihe School Board—One for 280 Boys and One for 340 Girls, 
Ue Raga Me Cradley Heath. Mr. J. T. MEREDITH, Architect, Kidder- 
Cet se tele file minster. 
1,063 6 0 J. Light, Oldbury ; £40,394, .0%..0 
1,022 16 6 J. Malin, West Bromwich . 6,020 0 © 
924 18 0 | J. Guest & Son, Brettle Lane 5,846 0 Oo 
24h Oe Dallow, Blackheath . 5,829 0 Oo 
4 9 6 Thompson, Kidderminster 5,787 0 oO 
oe peed oe Willetts, Old Hill G7 ONTO 
Ae 19 2 | Smith, Wolverley .  . 5770° Oo 
a Z : Brookes & Tandy, Brierley Hill 5,480 0 © 
by ey ie Dele 4 | Ledbury & Co., Stourbridge 3 oo 
derground Automatic Flush- | Horse & Son, Cradley Heath nee o oO 
| T. VALE, Stourport (accepted ) . ; §:32 30086 
Bieeyor Cockin & Son, Old Hill (c¢thdrawn) 4,880 0 o 
‘ : Reenter a ae 
Mere rer: Architect’s estimate . - : 5.475 0 oO 
i) 200 OF 0 CANTERBURY. 
190 7 6/ For Building Five Houses and Shops, St. Dunstan’s, Canter- 
EOL REOn| bury. Messrs. ALFRED R, PITE & Son, Architects, Hart 
PSOettaoO Street, Bloomsbury. 
144 0 0 Seager, Sittingbourne . £2,693 0 oO 
Vey, Bie ay Cozens, Canterbury . : 2,398 0 Oo 
134 10 o Amos & Foad,; Whitstable 2,215 0 O 
132 710/ Martin, Ramsgate 2,140 7O mo 
130 0 ©} Horne, Ramsgate 1,978 0 oO 
129 10 0/| White Bros., Ramsgate 1,960 0 oO 
129 6 3| Architect’s estimate . 2,000 0 O 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
| Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


ite of 23 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.C. | 
have REMOVED to | 


|&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C.. 


Wills of Quantities, Specifications and Rep 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


*RAGUE'S “‘ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


LANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. | 
| 


orts 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
PRAGUES TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed | 
envelope. | 


| 

UANTITIES, &c,, ELECTROGRAPHED | 
(equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho- 

graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. ‘‘Quantities'’ | 
ox, 14in. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s. Plang 

‘pied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. | 

W. HakpakeR, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 

| 


THE 


GRANITIC PAINT 


| 
Is THE 


BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. | 


ILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION 


Is a _ thorough Cure | 
for Damp Walls, and| 


Aa is made 
IN ALL COLOURS, 
and COLOURLESS. | 


A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the| 
NTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBI- 
LON, 1884, for Excellence and Durability. 


| The Original Inventors and Sole Marufacturers, 


HE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 


32 King Street, Cheapside, E.C 
| " ESTABLISHED 1860 Be gan al 


QUANTITIES, ée,, LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. | 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,’’ for 
1893. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 

24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 

Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 78 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.c. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 
: in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on application, 


PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 
HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
z- ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensington ; 
and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford, 
J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London, 


and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
Paris, and Vienna. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Crayons, Ind’an Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 
HEYE’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, H.C. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK-JAW 


TT 
Ay 


\\ 


Lp 


iN 


\\\ 


iii 
ij i 


post certain. 
Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGEAMNM. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 
- NEWPORT, MON. 


SUPPLEMENT 


10 THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. (Aue. 18, 1893, 


aii, 1 
COW BRIDGE. HOOTON. 
For Restoration of Cowbridge Church, For Decorations and Interior Fittings for St. Martin’s, Hooton. 
DAC ajouesncaCo. oo. BEGIN ae Mr..E, Hy ene ee 
P -igtcesermie . £485 19 © 2619 0 £38 10 2 S. J. WARING ONS (accepted) ‘ : SLT O LED 
W. Cox, Cardiff BcHigksy Oy iS: AON (ORS 35.9 3Q) 72, 
J. Haines, Cardiff . 445 19 6 3215.20 By One HUNSLET. 
7 i a i 
Wathen Cow a | Bee oe 25 6 0 For Construction of the Halton and Templenewsam Water- 
FATHER ERS: Gare: 2 supply Works, &c., for the Hunslet Union Rural Sanitary 
Prist6l (accepted ) Z ey eoniO 01 ne 35 0 0 Authority. Mr. J. H. RHODES, Engineer, Leeds. 
Pipefounders Work, 
4 Birtley Iron Co., Durham PEPE Bo 
CROR DON: J. Oakes & Co., London : ; ; Lg 19 0 
For Building Block of Five Cottages and Pair of Semi-detached Clapham Bros., Keighley. ; : : . 1,168 14 6 
Cottages, Alma Place, Thornton Heath. Mr. ALFRED Butterley Iron Co., Alfreton. - |» +125 7 0 
BROAD, Architect, 27 Dingwall Road, Croydon. Quanti- E, & W. Haley, Bradford : : ; Ol, To7 eam 
ties by the Architect. Stanton Iron Co., Nottingham. F E079 ) Naas 
J. Smith & Sons, Norwood. 3 : ~ £17 530n-0 Cochrane, Grove & Co., Middlesbrough . . 1,046:18- 0 
G. E. Bryan & Son, Norwood . : : 51, 7265.0) © Clay Cross Co., Chesterfield (accepted) . . 1,041 15 10 
E. P. Bulled & Co., Croydon . : : +2 1,697); O10 
W. Marriage, Croydon . 3 . : ei MOOS OPO Valves, Hydrants, &c. 
M. Taylor, Croydon . : 5 : A 5 sas OG 2 Ore p : : : : 
Batley & Linfoot, Croydon ‘ : : . 1,650 0 0 Palatine Engineering Co., Liverpool (2z/format ) 201 16 6 
E. J. Saunders, Croydon . : ; . 1,644 0 0 Clapham Bros., Keighley. .. .. ©. «115 15 98 
I. Dewdney, Croydon ; , ; ; . 1,399.0 0 Guest & Chrimes, Rotherham . : é : 100 17 7 
Hanscomb & Smith, Croydon . : . 1,569. 0 0 | Whitley Partners ; : Z : ; 98 8 10 
D. W. Barker, Croydon. ( i i Agar che OMe® GLENFIELD Co., Kilmarnock (accepted ) . 90 4 6 
We Sina. Crovd ae) ; : , 15432 040 J. Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse. : : 73 iA 1 
ae eT By COR Ae ePEe x Hamilton, W oods & Co., Salford, 3 i 72.2 ie 
FAVERSHAM. Pipe-laying. 3 
For Building Bottled Beer Department, Quay Lane, Faver- H. Ashwell, Wakefield . : ‘ j $2, 3599-7 
sham, for Messrs. W. E. & J. Rigden, Brewers. J. Speight, eeds. 5 : : : «671,209 06).aag 
Paramor, Margate . : ; : ; £35928. 1040 H. Marvel, Leeds . : : é A . 1,164 14 0 
Pavey, Sittingbourne : ; . ° 2 Sy 5S) Ono Towler & Speight, Leeds . 4 : F {+ 5,023 170g 
Beaumont, Milton . : ; : f . 73,140. 0. 0 J. Ackroyd & Sons, Birstall . . : é 946 17 10 
Fuller & Sons, Faversham : ; : NR LOY EEOC: S. Hipwell, Wisbech 5 4 5 F «i POU 4: Onee 
Whiting, Ospringe . : : ; : » 71, 2090 LOO J. & T. Young, Baildon’ . A ‘ ; 2) 1850; omg 
Seager, Sittingbourne ; : P : 263,002 OL RO H. WILSON, Great Horton (accepted : : 798 13 9 
Gentry, Canterbury . ; ; 5 : OL, sO EO W. Dolman, Dewsbury (¢zformal) .. . : 784.) 0 2 
Denne, Walmer : : ; ; 2,095 yOrsO J. Dale, Northwich (zzformaz). i : 3 757 16. 0 
JUDGES, Boughton (accepled) . 5 : S12 250574 One. J. Goft, Preston (¢zformal) .' . 5 ; 660 4 § 


66 | 
SPHINX”PORTLANDCEMENT| JOHN DALE, THE LIMMHR | 
pete 12 Ibs. per bushel, Ov - 
ee g;3 lbs. to 14 inch ; 
Ooi ey MS Sonees, 260) | CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 
x: Ve y meshes to square inch, with > | MSTAB.} LIMITED. {ls7l. 
less than 10 per cent, residue. Natls, Stoves, Kitcheners, an&é Open Five — " 
\\ Over 10,000 tons supplied to Eanges - 
\), Cardiff and Hereford Water ; $ 


Works. Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, Telegram felephone— 
Specially adapted for Con- Brame l— \ ‘ 
| crete Floorsand SirestPaving, | PNG? Panes erie ee ree ower 200% MER, LONDON.” poems 862, 
’ Re 


Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 


por square inch ; 28 days.. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 


th i" 
ECLIPSE” PORTLANDCEMENT | gun every DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS? IRORMORGERY. 


ZORMOF STOLE 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE, 


in the market. Specially %, For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Boofs, | 
i adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary ian Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. Ornamental Wrought-Iron |Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by Work. \ ‘\\y Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, 3.0. 
JOHN BOARD & CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. | poe LES: Oy BEST GREEN 
ESTABLISHED 1844- g 1] * 
WATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO Gas and Electric \ a DESIGNS E 
BLUE LAs LIMe, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, Light Fittings \¢ 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, | of all kinds 3 so) D 


PILKINGTON & C0, = & 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


\ &0. Bailway and water communication. 


ose ROOFING SLATES, 


S From the Honister and Yow Crags Quarries(mear 
London Sample Buttermere Lake). | 
Room :— Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


SS * 49 Farringdon St., E.C. Highest Award: GoldMedal, g 
QW OO S00TEAND = 


International Exhibition, 
ondon ,1862, 
“Model Dwelling,’ Now= 


Monument Chamber's 


, castle Exhibition 1887. 
» ot Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North CH TLeEN aHEe . 
} ASPHALTE ff ¥raderiek Street, Edinburgh, 27 pEEP OLIVE GREEN 
AND DARK GREEN. | 
FELT’ ROOFING. S| = so von PRIOHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SHORBTABY, 
| pei-Rosisting. Asphalt BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 
White Silica Paving. 5 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. | 
/ SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


me ELECTRIC LIGHT 


Leo 3 a get Over 20 Years’, 
MARBLE W ORK. : 00D -BLOCK PAVIN 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 


GOLD MEDAL, | 
LONDON, 1882. 


SILVER MEDAL, | 


2 Mr. Wui1tTe’'s System) 
= For Churches, Schools, 


Staam Sawing, Moulding, 7 urning, and Wi E sti; and full part Culars 

a ; iit . PARIS, 18: 
D 2 . Y ‘ J; g 6 i & 
J olish ing Works Z y ae ce ef & by . ds \ “ ESTIMATES FREE. | 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for, the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES. |% 
always on hand. 


\ lll SHOS. GREGORY & CO. 


. hee eee um JOEL & CO. 
ZAM Clapham Junction, 8.w.'d1 Wilson St., Finsbury Square, London, E.C.. 


Ava. 18, 1893.] 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


11 


GLASGOW. 


For Supply and Fitting-up of Three Lancashire Steam Boilers, 
in connection with the Electric Light, &c., 
Asylum, for the City of Glasgow District Lunacy Board. 


Boilers. 
Glasgow . 
Electric Light. 
Norman & Son, Glasgow . 


Penman & Co., 


HIGH BARNET. 
For Building Lecture Hall at 
School, High Barnet. 
Street, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 
F. Voller, Wood Green : ; 
Willmott & Sons, Hitchin 
C. Miskin, St. Albans . : 
J. W. Woodhall, Whetstone z 
Batley, Son & Holmes, Old Kent Road 
T. BUTCHER, New Barnet (accepted) . 
Pavey, Winchmore Hill : 


KINTBURY. 


For Supplementary Work at Barton Court, Kintbury, Berks, 
for the Trustees of Sir R. Vincent Sutton, Bart. 


H. MONEY, Architect, Newbury. 


W. STAINTON, 
(accepted ) 


Drainage 


131 King’s Cross Road, W.C. 


and 


| For Providing 
at Gartlock | 


Authority. 


LLANDAFF. 
Fixing Four Underground Automatic 


Flushing Tanks in connection with System of Sewerage in 
the City of Llandaff, for the Cardiff Union Rural Sanitary 
Mr. W. FRASER, se 


ee T. Rees, Ely Ve LTOOMFO a 
= AB TA Seg Batchelor & Snowdon, ‘Cardiff ge, ° oO 
Ae | F. Ashley, Cardiff : 131 13,48 
aie REA? Wood & Son: Cardiff . lit 12.0 
he Wh Cox; Llandaff. 109 10 O 
Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar a es xa a 
Mr. J. Lapps, Architect, 7 Doughty Ellis & Davies; Cardiff a f a 
L817 | <A. Knight, Cardiff 97,10 O 
ees i gad ea Davies, Cardiff . 95 0 oO 
638 0 © | W. JENKINS, Cardiff (accepted) . . 88 omm 
596 0 oO 

595 10 Oo | For Sewer and Settling-tank for Drainage of Houses, Ely Road, 
576 0 O Llandaff, for the Cardiff Unicn Sanitary Authority. Mr. 

520 0 O W. FRASER, Surveyor. 
399 10 o| Ellis & Davies, Cardiff 2 ; -£l110 8 o 
| Batchelor & Snowdon, Cardiff 104 17 IO 
| W. Jenkins, Cardiff 96 Io Oo 
| T. J. Davies,. Cardiff 88 9 6 
r=) | #, Ashley, Cardiff bi BY 
Mr, Jas. | T. Rees, Ely. : wt USL Io 

: : Py Ay | . Knight, Cardiff ; 80 II 
flot-water Engineering Works. rd cope Co, Cardiff x 3 . 79 15 : 
| J. Allan, Cardiff . 78 18 oO 
Works - £214 10 0 we Jest Mackay, Newport . 75 12 0 
: | Woop & Son, Cardiff (accepted ) - »/£ 170; 108.G 
- £301 16 off 


Geo. Elms, Marsh Benham, Newbury 


KINETON PARK. 


For Building Chapel for Primitive Methodists, Kineton Park. 


LONDON. 


For Building New Library for the Commissioners, Southwark. 


Mr. J. JOHNSON, Architect, 9 Queen Victoria Street. 


5 “Gee Dove b WE fo) 
Mr. J. P. EARLE, Architect, Sheffield. | ings & Gill aes < a 
~ Bs rat oD 3 « “) 

G. Peachey, Sheffield . - 2 7030) GO} | Ee. & Hl. Higgs . 4,880 0 0 

olls & Son 4,700 O O 

; oe El hepa Greenwood 5 4,477 Ono 

For Taking-down and Rebuilding Lisbellaw Church Tower, H. L, HOLLOWAY (accepted ) 4,467, 0 Oo 

co. Fermanagh. Mr. THos. ELLIo1t, Architect, Ennis- 

killen. THATCHAM. 

Collen Bros., Portadown . £800 © o| For Building Offices, for Mr. Edward Mecey, at Thatcham, 


J. Harvey, Enniskillen 
R. PURSLEY, Enniskillen (accepted) 


—— 
—— 


590 Berks. 


500 


Oo oO 
cy Mont 


“Mr. JAS. 


A. BAILEY, Thatcham (accefied ) 


H. MONEY, Architect, Newbury. 
« £2001 OX0 


1889—GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889. 


| And Seventeen other Goip, SILVER and Bronze 


W™ WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original Makers of 


ARTISTIG 
WALL-PAPERS, 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 
ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. 

! CHICAGO Visitors are invited to inspect our Stand 
/ 3 in the Manufactures Building. 


| §0LE ADDRESS :—110 HIGH STREET Cre MANCHESTER 
SQUARE), LONDON, 


FRETWORK & CARVING, 


Lists 45 to 48 
of Designs, 
Wood 
Mouldings, 
Cabinet 
Fittings and 
Tools, Free. 
More than 
1,000 
different 
Pattern 
Sheets kept 
in stock. 
HENRY 
ZILLES 
& CO., 
Publishersof 
“THE 
AMATEUR,” 
24 & 26 
Wilson St., 


Finsbury, 
London, 
E.C, 


No, 988, Price 23d. 


| ABT DECORATING, _GILDING, 


| first-class FIBROUS PLASTER, and CARTON PIERRE 
| WORK done for the Trade. 


| gear Ba we  aperene 2 sata gt 
Are oO: enry Polkinhorn. 
2 Great Tite itehtela Street, Oxtord Ciropm, 


MeEpAts, | 


\Bevelled Wood Block 


| Giverpool Exhibi- 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808, 
Sole Proprietors :— 


YIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby, 


SPEOIALTY— 
“Baltic 
Redwood.” ¢ 
Prize Medal, 


‘ion, 1886; Awards, 
Sanitary Exhibi- 
ions ,1885 and 1886, 


JOHN .CLARK, 


25, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Manufacturer of every description of 


WIRE WwW ORE 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &c. 
Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 44d. per foot super, 
Price Lists and Illustrations post free on application. 


KSTABLISHED 1855. 


Telegraphic Address :—‘‘ Pheasantry, London.’ 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS. 
| ATENTS. | ATENTS. 


DRAWINGS, &c., FOR BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN PATENTS. 


G. G. COTSWORTH & CO., 


46 SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, W.C. 


U.S.A. Patent Applications, £8 10s.; Canada, 
£8 10s.; France, £6 10s.; Belgium, £3 3s.; 
Germany, £7.° This includes Drawings, Trans- 
lations, and first year’s Tax. 

Searches and translations carefully attended to 


OLUME XLIX. OF THE ARCHITECT, 


t 


at moderate charges 


, Hayduowncisbonnd in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Offite: 175 Strand’ London, W;C. 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


Out of 17}'x 3x3" best yellow deals, planed all round, 12s. 4d. 
per 100; 173”x3" x2" ditito, 8s. 11d. per 100; 17} x3 x x14" ditto 
6s. 10d. per 100. Delivered to van at our wharf. «Ex ship ’' 
within one month, 10s. 9d., 7s. 7d., and 6s. 0d. per 100 respea 
tively. Pitch Pine, Vig xa" 8’, 19s. 7d. per 100 pieces. 


Dry Wigaked Waindoot: Flooring with above’ special joint to 
conceal nails at following very low prices :— 
1x4)" Dry Wainscot Oak at 57s. 6d. 


1 x44" ditto at 48s. Od. 
1}« 4)" Pitch Pine at 2388. 6d. 
1 x4}" ditto at 18s. 6d. 


IMPORTERS— 
VIGERS BROS. Timber Werchantdl 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Telephone 3,188. 


PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 LOMBARD STREET, | 
57 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. _—_. 
Electric Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FB. MACDONALD, Secretaries. 


ant 


12 


LIVERPOOL. 
For Interior Fittings and Decorations, for the State Fire Ir- 


surance Offices, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool Mr. T. 
CLARKE, Architect. 
S. J. WARING & SONS (accepée.!) Ae Hie HED Lo}A CO) 


NEWBURY. 


For Building Residence, for Mr. John Shaw, Normanton 
House, “Derby, at Donnington, near Newbury, Berks. 


Mr. Jas. H. Money, Architect, Newbury. Quantities not | 


supplied. 


Pope & Co., East Wood-\ General builder work . £1,890 0} 
; O | 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


hay, Hants f Plumber work 178 
Total 2,068 o |} 
Geo. Elms, Benham, \ General Vanek work 1,714 I9 | 
Newbury } Plumber wor 195 19 
Total 1,910 18 
A. H. HoucuTon, Don- | General builder work . 1,699 O | 
nington (accepted ) { Plumber work 199 0} 
Total 1,898 o 


Alterations and Additions to The Cricketers Public- 
house, The Marsh, 
Co., Lim. Mr. JAs. H. MONEY, Architect, Newbury. 


For 


W. H. Taylor & Son, Newbury . + £32405 10 
Geo. Head, Burghelen. BON ONO 
W. H. HARRISON, Newbury (accepted ) 235.10" 0 


Tih PENZANCE. 

ae For Building Offices, Church Town, for the Local Board, Paul, 
| Penzance. Mr, HENRY MADDERN, jun, Architect, Newlyn, 
ht Penzance. 


Para 


eo000000 000 


Newbury, for the Newbury Brewery | 


Ave. 18, 1893. 


PLYMOUTH. 


| For Rebuilding Warehouse (after Fire), Gilwell Street, Ply- 
mouth. Mr. JAMES Harvey, M.S.A., Architect, Bedford 
Chambers, Plymouth. 

J. PALMER (accepted Vine - £290 0 0 

RHAYADER. 

For Building Hotel, Stables, Beer Stores, Boundaries, Water 
Supply, &c., Llanfadog, Rhayader, Elan Valley, for Messrs. 
Williams Brothers. Mr. TELFER SMITH, Architect, 
Market Buildings, Builth Wells. Quantities not supplied, 


G. Dore, Rhayader . : £4,000 0 0 
J. D. Williams, Knighton . 3,125.) oe 
T.. Brice, Hay =. : 2,920 0 0 
J. Breeze, Llandiloes . 2,877.94 a 
D. B. Hamer, Rhayader . 2,840 -0 Oo 
S. W. Deakins, Knucklas . 2,837, Oe 
Henry Price, Builth Wells é 2,700" 0 16 
A. MEREDITH, Newhridge-on-Wye (accepted). 2,600 0 oO 


ROCHDALE. 


| For Construction of 1,392 yards of Pipe Sewers, 19 Manholes, 


and other Works, for the Wuerdle and Wardle Local 
Board. 

W. Hardy, Rochdale . £2,000 0 O 

| S. Johnson, Irlam-o’-th’- Heights 1,831 9 3 

J. C. Shaw, Rochdale 5 1,560 II 7 

T. WILLAN, Manchester (accepted) . 1,439 15 2 


ROTHERHAM. 
For Fitting-up and Furnishing Dining Block at Rotherham 
Workhouse. Mr. H. L. TAcon, Architect, Rotherham, 
J. & W. Hastings, Rotherham ~- $199. 16 
W. & T. May, Sheffield - 3192) tome 
Johnson & Appleyard, Sheffield and Rotherham 190 I5 0 


RUSHDEN. 


| For Erection of Two Houses, Church Street, Rushden, for Mr. 


Jonathan Northern. 
H. KNIGHT (accepted). F .£480 0 0 
For Erection of Small Boot and Shoe Ractory, for Mr. Ladds 
Wellington Road, Rushden. 

H. KNIGHT (accepted ) 


£142 Oe 


J. S. Tregenza (jor the whole) 1 L270.20 
J. S. TREGENZA (mason work only) (acce pted) 196 Oo 
T. James, carpenter . . 5 : 99 oO 
W. H.. Wills, carpenter 98 13 
A. Poole, carpenter. 98 10 
J. E. Hoskin, carpenter 95.0 
C, M. Richards, carpenter . 8f 10 
J. James, carpenter 78 5 
' J. Tucker, carpenter . : 78 0 
T. F. HARVEY, carpenter (accepted ) 74 10 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. : | 
Dey JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


The 
Most Durable, 
Economical, Simple, 
and Efficient Range in the 
Market. 


They are Portable, cannot 
get out of order, will Cure 
Smoky Chimneys, and have 
larger Ovens and Boiler: 
than any others. | 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING 60., M297" HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


ABE!) b- 


Why our Steel Clad Copper Bath is the Best 


i 


WW 


THE SANITARY. BATH CC CO 


Ft will last a lifetime. | 


.. LIM,’ 12 MILLER STREET, HIGH STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, XN. i 


IN BATHS. 


No cracking of enamel. | No repainting 


It is quite open and accessible ; no accumulation of impurities possible. 
It does not chill the Water as Iron and Porcelain Baths do. 

The Patent Tinning on the Copper resembles Electro-plate, 

It will lend itself to any Style of Decoration. 

It is for Quality, Durability and Appearance the Cheapest Bath in th 


Market. 


SUITABLE ALIKE FOR A MANSION OR A corte 


Prices on Application. © | 
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SUPPLEMENT 
RUSHDCN—continued. SHEFFIELD—continiued. 

or Erection of Proposed Board Schools, Rushden. Mr. | For Building Two Houses at Walkley. Mr. J. P. EARLE, 
EDWARD SHARMAN, Architect, Wellingborough. Architect, Sheffield. 

T. Swindall ; ‘ - é F A ae 997 IO oO Joel Midwood, Sheffield , : ; PLAS 3 TOMO 
H. Sparrow S 3 4 : ¢ ; 5 ; 51930 ° °| For Building Bath-room, Kenwood Park. Mr). be ARTES 
abled ons. - - - F . 5772 I0 oO Architect, Sheffield. 

-G. Henson - : - - - : nt 5372301080 : = ak 
Wives & Son Seta a Henry Brumley, Sheffield . ‘ : , AYR) fo i 
H. Knight. : : : : : : - 5376.0 0| 

T. & C. Berrill . “ ‘ + - ; -! 5538700 0 | TETBURY. 

R. Marriott, sen, ° : ‘ . - 5,179 © ©! For Construction of Waterworks, Tetbury. Mr. T. HoLic- 
R. Marriott, jun. . fT Ee oP . 5, TOO Om O | way, Engineer, Chippenham. 

(For Building Peers Residence, for Primitive Methodists, Mitchell & Thom Aigo re 2.442 
Staveley, near Chesterfield. Mr. J. P, EARLE, Architect, Cs Hotraudh Gla teeetck i ° : c AES ee £ 
Sheffield. (| ; ‘ ; a eae 

; T. Evans, Cardiff. ; , 22,253) LOmeO 
ees ee ton-oneTrent) «)+.) -. - . £418) 9 ai} Clay Cross Company, Chesterfield. . 100 7 Et 
STIRLING. | Easton & Anderson, London . d : 5 Syferte Oe AG 

For Building Police Station, Torrance of Campsie. Mr. J. | Lloyd & Powell, Bristol . : ; ‘ F 992 9 8 
McHarby YOUNG, Architect, 59 Murray Place, Stirling.| 4. Flewelling, Wootton Bassett . ’ . 940 0 O 
Quantities by Messrs. DUFF & HENDERSON, Glasgow. J. S. Brown, Tetbury J : : y 924 17 3 

Mason Work. | Hughes & Gotto, London : : : ‘ Sol It 2 
Gow & Sons, Glasgow ; : . . £658 9 9 J. W. GARDNER, Tetbury (accepted ) 3 : $708 LO", O 
aescph Govan, Stirling ; . “vi 222 gee Engine-house and Reservoir. 
____ Carpenter and Joi CS: Ww oF: Mitchell & Thomson . . ; ; hve we Oe 
Lamb & Simpson, Stirling . , : : -, 249), 4810 Clay Cross Company ; : ; : : 975 17 7 
Short & Fairful, Stirling F : 12) lala A F, Brown, Tetbury . ; ; : ; ‘ 792 0 O 
John Shields, Torrance : : y ; . 208 14 4 Huchea & Gottatais ; : ‘ : i 788 2 3 
Brackenbridge, Glasgow. : : 49204 20%) Lloyd & Powell ‘ é ; j ; ‘ 761 10 9 
McKellor & McIntosh, Glasgow. : 189.080.) 5 aus Hobrough ; ‘ j ; ; 741 2 4 
Plumber, Slater and Plaster Ww. ork, DOWNING & RUDMAN, Chippenham (accepted) 677 17 oO 
Hutchison, Glasgow : - 71209). 080 T. Evans . ; ‘ : : L : , 675 18 o 
James Hazel & Sons, High Blantyre ; : 2 FY38ION § H. Flewelling . : < : ef 2  6f3 Ome 
Robert Frater, Stirling . . : 7 AIO Fo I 4 s 
McDonald, Kirkintilloch c : ‘ SS SOneISE- 1 Engines and Pumping Machinery. 
John Steel, iminceerese eee, (23) 84 19! of), Clays Cross Company gant) 4 Bodin $l’ 885 ONS 
e | Crossley & Co., Manchester . : = +, »'9645,08 0 
ay ‘ ¥ aI . |  Coalbrookdale Company - - : : 842 0 0 
¥or Additions to House at Walkley. Mr. J. P. EARLE, Archi- | aston & Anderson . ; ; ‘ q 728 0 Oo 
as tag as field . , Hughes & Gotto : : 3 - ; : 687 15 0 
peer ouekic at »  +£200 0 0] ¥ Flewelling . 5a) Ai)’ ur hind oe OSCR 

For Building Saleshop, Warehouses, ees at Tinsley, near Holborow & Co., Stroud . : : : F 652 0 90 

Sheffield. Mr. J. P. EARLE, Architect, Sheffield. | Timmins, Runcorn ‘ ; ; 635 90 oO 
A. J. Bailey, Sheffield . . : ~4952 0 oO} WALLAR & Cor Southwark (accepted) : : 547. O10 


——=_ 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS , Lito. 


LONDON fe Sees 
“OOLITE” Lvonvon. ® ES Lr ad hy ae G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
““OOLITE,” satu. Head Offices ; nz L. & S.W.R., NINE ELms,.S.W. 
) 434 IncoRPoRATING PIOCTOR & SONS,RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Ltd., I, SUMSION, BS BATH STONE OO.,Ltd, 
| oh Pap Os 


J.MARSH & CO., Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd 


ly as 
QUARRIES. Key is QUARRIES, 
| al 
\MONK’S PARK. & © os -e| BOX GROUND. | 
CORSHAM DOWN. | SG &¢s Z| comsz pown. 
ee Ee Z < s be STOKE GROUND. 
' > WESTWOOD GROUND. | 
Registered |FARLEIGH DOWN. me e x vy WINSLEY GROUND. Registaras 
*BADE MARK g & TRADE MARE. 


el UAT E tor Bardening and Preserving Building Stones and Marbles. Apply to the BATH STONE RIRMS, Ltd., BATR 


FIRST-CLASS JOINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Paes Seon | ee EA Ee nV/iCoCo Ss. 


For Bank and Office Fittings, Church Seats, Screens, Pulpits, &c. 


Hso Brtistie and Decorative Soinery 


FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, BTC. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION (including Polishing, if desired). 
Telephone No. 4,650. Telegrams :—‘‘ Nightingale, London.” 


IGHTINGALE, Builder & Covtracior, 


' ALBERT WORKS, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 'B:E. 


No. 
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WATFORD. 
For Alterations to Bridge at Watford. Mr. URBAN A. SMITH, 
County Surveyor, Engineer. 


Wilkinson Bros., Finsbury Park £1 837. 0-0 
J. Neave, Forest Hill 1,789 0 Oo 
J. Jackson, Plaistow . 1,750 0 O 
H. J. Rogers, Watford 1,615,,0. 0 
Dove & Co., Watford 1,545 0 0 
F. Dupont, Colchester 1,535 20.0 
G. Double, Ipswich . 1,431 0 © 
JAMES DICKSON, St. Albans (accepted) 1,360 0 Oo 
WHITSTABLE. 
For Enlargement of Board School, Whitstable. Mr. JOHN 
Lawson, Architect. 
T. W. Porter, Whitstable 1£830.0 © 
T. Cornelius, Whitstable 670.0 Oo 
W.R. Quested, Faversham. 664. 0 0 
F. Seager, Sittingbourne 4 649 IO oO 
Amos & FoaD, Whitstable (accepted). 619 0 oO 


WHISTON. 

For Enlargement of Boys’ Home at the Workhouse, Whiston, 

for the Guardians of Prescot Union. Mr. Jas.. GANDY, 
Architect, St. Helens. Quantities by Architect. 

Ro. DAVIES, St. Helens (accepied ) 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


IN connection with the completion of St. John’s Church, 
Aylesbury, an offer having been received from the vicar and 


Mrs. McNair of 600/., it has been decided to at once take steps | 


to raise the further necessary funds for carrying out the work. 
THE restoration of St. Michael’s Church at Enborne is now 
being carried out by Mr. G. Elms, of Marsh Benham, under the 
direction of the architect, Mr. James H. Money, of Newbury. 
The estimated cost of the works is 2,300/. 
AN inquiry was held in the Town Hall, Cashel, by the Local 


215370, 07 0 | 


AT the meeting of the St. Albans Guardians it was decided! 
to enlarge the infirmary and’ to build a new laundry for the 
infirmary. The surveyor was instructed to get out specifica- 
tions. 

AT the miechne of the Worcester Board of Guardians’ Mr: 
Wood, architect, sent a letter intimating that the estimated cost 
of taking up the foundations of the board-room, removing them 
and rebuilding them tothe same level, to make the walls in line 
with the boundary wall of the workhouse gardens, as was de- 
sired, would be 447. Asan alternative plan he suggested that 
the block should be built parallel with the main central block,, 
and at least-1o feet from the boundary wall, the cost of this. 
plan being 697. Some discussion took place, during which it 
was stated that the architect’s object had been to keep all the: 
new buildings in harmony and in line with the infirmary build- 
ing. It was decided to adopt Mr. Wood’s alternative scheme. 

A MEETING has been held between the committee of heritors. 
appointed in March last to confer with those holding the inter- 
dict against the alterations on the Dunbar parish church being 


| carried out according to Messrs. Hay’s plans, and the heritors 
g§ ysp ) 


holding the interdict. There was submitted to the meeting a. 


| report which the interdictors had obtained from Mr. James. 


Thomson, architect, Glasgow, supporting their objections to: 
Messrs. Hay’s plans. After that report had been fully con- 
sidered, Mr. Flowerdew Lowson, on behalf of Messrs. Annan 
dale & Sons, Limited, with the view of coming to an amicable 
arrangement if at all possible, proposed that the terms of 
settlement for the question in dispute, which the interdictors. 
had proposed to the: other heritors in March 1891, and which 
had been rejected by the agents of the heritors in July 18901, 


| should be again offered by the interdictors with the following 


Government Board, into an application by the Town Commis- | 


sioners for a loan of 750/. from the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland, for the purpose of erecting 
addition to the existing town hall. Mr. Scott, C.E., prepared 
the plans and specifications. 


a considerable | 


modification, viz.:—That the heritors holding the interdict 
should prepare a statement of their objections to Messrs. Hay’s. 
plans, which should be answered by the other heritors, and that. 
these objections, and answers, together with the minutes of the 
heritors and reports and plans in connection with the altera- 
tions of the church, should be submitted to some neutral person 
to be named by the majority of the heritors, and approved by 
the heritors holding the interdict, and that parties should agree: 
to abide by his decision. ‘This was agreed to. 


AT the quarterly meeting of the Wolverhampton Town 
Council, Mr. J. J. Tate asked whether anything had been done 
with regard to the selection of plans for the East End Park, 
| and whether men living in the east end of the town would be 


ART PLATES FROM 


International 


“THE ARCHITEGT.” 


AWARDED GOLD MEDALS, 


Health Exhibition and Archibseraret and 
Building Trades Exhibition (1889). 


PROOE IhtPRESSIOnNn Ss 


JOHN SELL COTMAN'S PICTUR 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 15 inches. 


The Titles are as follows :-— 


1. The Storm at Sea. No. 8. Breaking the Clod. No. 15. Cader Idris. 
2. Twickenham. » 9.  Wiew in North Wales. » 16. Castle Eden Dean, Durham 
3. A Shadowed Stream. », 10. Norman Arches. » 17. Bamborough Castinl 
4. The Draining Mill. 5 ll. Byland Abbey. », 18. The Interior of Norwich 
5. On the Greta. », 12. Norwich, from the Cromer Cathedral. 
6. The Chateau, Normandy. Road. » 19. Mountain Pass in the — 
7. Rouen from Mount St. » 13. » Dewy Eve. Tyrol. 

Catherine. 14. Mousehold Heath. 20. Postwick Grove. 


bb) 


39 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. 
KINDLY ORDER EARLY, AS ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF PROOF -COPIES OAN BE OBTAINE: 


Through your Newsagent ; Messrs. W..H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls ; or from 


P. A. GILBERT. WOOD, 175. STRAND, 


LONDON, W.C. 
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engaged in laying out the ground, and if not, whether this | registration of plumbers, said :—“As a medical mayor I may 
would be allowed to be done. The Mayor replied that many | perhaps be allowed to dwell on the great importance that 
plans had been submitted, and prizes would be awarded to the | attaches to good workmanship among plumbers. Cases of 
two best. The amount fixed as the cost of laying out the park | illness are brought so constantly and prominently before the 

was 3,000/., yet the plans submitted if adopted opened up a | notice of medical men, which have been caused by bad work- 
probable expenditure of from 5,000/. to 30,000/. The matter | manship among plumbers, that it appears to me a matter of the 
was under the consideration of the committee. Mr. Johnson | highest consequence that sanitary work of all kinds should be 
was surprised that awards were to be made when competitors | entrusted only to those who have had special education in such 
were aware that the figure to be expended on the park was | matters, and who have passed examinations in respect to them. 
only 3,0007, Mr. M. Bean thought it was absurd to give pre- | I sincerely trust that the next generation of plumbers will 
miums in regard to useless plans. The Mayor, in reply, s said | benefit from the exertions that are now being made on their 
the committee would gain valuable information from the plans. | behalf, which will also be beneficial to the ge eneral public to a 

PLANS have been prepared for the erection of a hospital for | very large extent.” 
anfectious diseases for the Heywood Town Council, AT the meeting of the Tees Port Sanitary Authority at 
Middlesbrough it was stated that the Local Government Board 
had sanctioned the application to borrow 8,oco/, for the new 
VARIETIES. Floating Hospital for the Tees. Messrs Head: Wrightson & 
: , ; Co., the contractors, are making satisfa .ctory progress with the 
THE directors of the Great North of Scotland Railway have | work. 
agreed to give a donation of 5oo/. to the fund for the erection 
of the proposed new bridge over the Dee at Maryculter. 

ArT the meeting of the Dumfries County Council the Sheriff 
Court-House Committee recommended extensive repairs on the 
militia buildings and court-house, which were sanctioned. 
They also reported inquiries they had made regarding a system 
of ventilating the County Buildings by mechanical means, and | 
asked for power to make further inquiries and obtain offers for 
the work, which they estimated would cost about 750/. _ sty £58 iy Sh . SE ee t t 

AT the quarterly meeting of the Heywood Town Council, | 1 sit the sree fede S wi ae igie ee 
Mr. Chadwick, in moving the adoption of the minutes of the | © TePott hae dof 1 ey py st te. Pie pace dost: bar 
health committee, called attention to the erection of new build- | sl? Se pts SE oe ine he oe te as saan’ Sart 
ings and the alteration of old ones without plans being sub- | and the gross Pro ir 7 1e ha phe N Se 252934. we gin} 1,673¢-, 
mitted for approval. He said all kinds of buildings were being whilst the net profit was 6257. 16s. against 387/. iy for the cor 
erected in the back yards of houses, and not “sufficient air paseo MN ad total ee ees es hd dae 
‘space was left. This was a very improper thing to do, and he Works Wag o7ia ay a auorcncncyas & DF One DAlAnCe Of the Woe 


of the working of 915/. 125. 6d. The report was adopted, as 
J mm WwW i he m ra = . : a, 
eee eek ees weul Se inte, ¢ cheer | also a recommendation that the necessary work required in the 


rf k di] cdaleoen Ses 1 application of the “ three-wire ” system, at an estimated cost of 
| THE eakieceaih Board Ray es COnMIME a recommenda | 2,020/., be proceeded with ; and that the Council accept the 
tion of the works committee to reconstruct the easternmost tender of Meceras Siemenatae the supplying and fixing of two 
compartment of the shed recently destroyed by fire on the 


: . i Spee er 7 engines, with dynamos, and two switch-boards, for the sum of 
south side of the Hornby Dock, at an estimated cost of 6,0c0/. 3,025. It was absolutely necessary, the Chairman said, that 


THE Mayor of Hastings (Dr. A. R. Croucher, M.D., | they should adopt these extensions, as they had to refuse a very 
M.R.C.S., &c.), in the course of some recent remarks on the sub- large number of applications. If they had double the amount 
ject of the national system for the training, examination and | of electricity to sell customers would be forthcoming for it. 


a Eaaas Pe. Vanufacturers of Wrought Metal! 

: MA Work, Architectural Carving and 
Se, 
A\Joinery for Ecclesiastical Pur- 


poses, Domestic and Public 


IN connection with the subsidence at Kelvin Bridge, Glas- 
gow, the tenements adjoining the bridge on the south side are 
; secures pe ge ee ate ¢ Rs cae 
gradually yielding. The foundations of the walls are sinking, 
and the window frames of some of the shops are loosening, 
while the roofs are also giving way. Boring operations are still 
proceeding round the bridge foundations. 


MMs calltral till TUTTRSTLTTES CD 
Estimates given to Architects’ own designs. 


Se Work can be inspected during execution. 
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(Showrooms :—79 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM; 43 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.; 
{ Concert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL, 
VORKS: —Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham, 


WATER SUPPLY & FIRE PROTECTION. 
MERRY WEATHERS 


arry out complete installations for the 
VATER SUPPLY and FIRE PROTECTION 
f Mansions, Public Buildings, Mills, 
Factories, &c. 
‘Xperienced Engineers sent to any part 
to inspect and report. 
‘rite for J. C. MERRYWEATHER’S practical works :— L 


Water Supply to Mansions,’’ and ‘Fire Protection = 
of Mansions.” “Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


MWERRYWEATHER & SONS, Lim.,| 22 093 MaDAL BANGE” 


| 63 Long Acre, W.C., and Greenwich, S.E., Lohdons WORKS, ROTHERHAM, Estab. 1854, 
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ps CEE 


G.WRIGHT Sz co. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 


Heating and Fentiniinds Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CAMBRIDGE QUILDHALL. 


BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS.—PLANS, 
(MESSRS, ESSEX, NICOL & GOODMAN, ARCHITECTS.) _ 


ST. OMER, STRASBOURG. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE Electric-Light Committee of the Coventry Corporation 
have resolved to recommend the Corporation to undertake the 
supply of electrical energy under the provisional order ; that 
the high tension alternating transformer system be adopted for 
private lighting ; and that street lighting be not at present 
undertaken. It is estimated that the amount required to be 
borrowed will not exceed 15,000/. 


THE Coatbridge Town Council have adopted a recom- | 


mendation by the Electric-Lighting Committee to light the 
Municipal Buildings with electricity supplied by the House-to- 
House Electricity Company, it being stated that gas was also 
introduced. 

THE Cheltenham Town Council have adopted a scheme of 
electric lighting for the town on the high-pressure system, and 
are about to apply to.the Board of Trade for. approval, and to 
the Local Government Board for sanction, to borrow 16,000/. 

AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board 
at the Halifax Town Hall relative to the Corporation’s applica- 
tion for sanction to borrow 30,000/. for the purposes of electric 
lighting and 21,393/. for sewage and street improvements. In 
relation to the proposed electric plant Mr. Wilmshurst, the 
electrical engineer to the Corporation, explained that the in- 
tention was to lay down plant at the gasworks sufficient to give 
10,000 lights within the borough, but mains of a capacity of 
30,000 would be laid beneath foothpaths. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


*‘A LOCK-CANAL through the San Joaquin Valley, to cost | 


10,000,000 dols., is projected by California capitalists. As out- 
lined the canal would be 175 miles long, passing from Suisun 
Bay to Tulare Lake. By means of the locks required it is pro- 
posed to distribute water through the lower country for irriga- 


[Aue. 18, 1895. 


tion, water power and electric lights. The San Joaquin and 


Kern rivers and the Tulare, Buena Vista and Kern lakes would 
be utilised. The scheme is far-reaching, but it is expected that 


| those controlling the present carrying trade will have consider- 


able interest in delaying its construction.” We might add to 
this paragraph, taken from Engzneering News of New York, 
that the proposal to distribute water for purposes of irrigation 
and power for electric light is in itself a formidable objection 


| to a practical scheme. 


THE American Manufacturer, Pittsburgh, says :—The 
Indian bureau at Washington has received a letter from the 
superintendent of the industrial school at Pierre, S.D., saying 
that the artesian well there is giving forth an abundant supply 
of water heated to 93 deg., and sending up from 10,000 to 
20,000 feet of natural gas daily at the same time. The gas 
separates easily from the water, and lights with the application 


of amatch. The bureau is asked to send an expert to study 


the question of separating the gas from the water in such a 
way as not to diminish the force of the water, and also to see 
whether there is not some way to secure the gas so that it can. 


| be used for heating and lighting purposes during the winter. 


A LATELY invented air-bag has been given a practical test in 


| the deep anthracite coal mines of Pennsylvania, and has, 


according to the Coal Trades Journal, proved a success. The 
invention will be the means of saving hundreds of lives. The 
apparatus consists of an air-bag, an appliance to hold the nose 
shut, and a battery and small incandescent lamp. The air-bag 
is made of stout canvas, worn on the back and fastened under 


‘the arm. From the top to the bag a rubber hose runs to the 


wearer’s mouth. The air is inhaled from the bag and expelled 
through the nostrils. The battery is strapped about the person, 
and the lamp is pinned to the coat. After a big explosion, when 
it is dangerous to enter the mine owing to the rapid collection 
of fire-damp, rescuers can be fitted out with the air-bags and. 
enter the pit without any ill effects. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Pzttsdureh Post writes :—Severak 


_ years ago while temporarily in charge of a division on one of 
| the southern trunk lines, an incident came under my observa- 


tion which for oddity seemed worthy of notice outside of the 
regular “office record.” We were handling an unusually large: 
amount of freight and, as is the custom in such cases, were 


| watching delays to trains very closely, calling to account alk 


offenders who could not show a good excuse. On going to the 
telegraph office one evening to look over the situation, the des- 
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patcher on duty called my attention to a delay of forty minutes | with a tile drain connecting with the sewers. The manhole or 
to a freight train, for which the conductor had sent a message | junction box is wholly of cast-iron, or of brick with a cast-iron 


report reading, “Delayed looking for fireman’s teeth.” As 
this seemed to be a piece of levity, I ordered him to report to 
the office on arrival. This he did, and to my surprise he con- 
firmed the telegraph report. It seemed that the fireman had 


just purchased a new set of “store teeth” and, not being ac- | 


customed to them, had lost the upper plate while standing in 
the “ gangway ” getting a breath of air. He promptly told the 
engineer, who stopped the train, and the whole crew went back 
with lanterns to look for the property. It was found and re- 
stored to the owner and the train then proceeded. The master 


mechanic was instructed to direct the fireman to keep his | 


mouth closed while on duty. 


THE Engineering News, New York, says :—The clearing | 
away of the ruins of the burned cold storage building at the | 


Columbian exhibition has furnished an interesting object- 
lesson in the good use which was made of one of the portable 
cranes built by the Industrial Works, of Bay City, Mich. Four 
cranes from this establishment were in continuous use for 
several months installing the exhibits, and the morning after 
the fire one of these was set to work clearing up the ruins. 


cover. Space forbids going into full detail, but the following 
estimates of cost furnished by Mr. Howe are interesting :—The 
6 by 8 feet subway of brick and steel, with water and gas mains, 
air duct, and shelves for wires and cables laid in Detroit soil 
conditions will cost from 38 to 40 dols. per lineal foot. The 
U-shaped steel tunnel would cost from 25 to 28 dols. per foot. 
The 4 by 4 feet brick manholes 6 feet deep, with all appliances, 
will cost 60 dols. each, and the steel manhole 45 dols. The 
cast-iron junction boxes, complete, will cost about 30 dols. each. 
The cost per lineal foot for the 2-inch conduit pipes for smaller 
streets would range about as follows:—One 2-inch duct, 
30 cents ; six 2-inch duct conduit, 20 cents ; twelve 2-inch duct 
conduit, 17 cents, with intermediate number of ducts about in 
proportion. The round cost of the 6 by 8 feet subway system 
is placed at 100,000 dols. per mile. Mr. Howe does not pro- 
pose to patent his system, but will provide complete working 


| plans for from 500 to 1,500 dols., according to intricacy of 


The advantage in doing work in this manner compared with | 
the old system of hand work, aided only by block and tackle, | 


and occasionally a tired horse to pull on a rope, has been fully 
shown. When the crane hauls away on a timber or other 


heavy piece, there is no jerking or shouting or stopping to take | 


breath. It is simply a steady pull, and the capacity of the 


machine is such that the piece has to come, unless it is im- | 


movably held. Then the crane hoists it up and deposits it on 
a car or waggon. By laying down a temporary track the 
machine can be run wherever desired, as the work progresses, 
and the time-destroying labour of rigging up hand derricks is 
done away with. 

THE same journal says a subway system for electric wires 
and for water and gas-pipes has been devised by Mr. Solon G. 
Howe, of Detroit, which seems to be well considered through- 
out. 
6 feet wide in the clear, built of brick or with U-shaped steel 
walls and roof on a concrete base. In these the wires would 
be carried in troughs on insulated brackets on each side, leaving 
a space for water and gas beneath and a footway between. On 


For crowded streets he proposes a subway 8 feet high and | 


side streets he proposes to carry the wires in a duct of vitrified | 
tubing, with a bituminous joint, laid in concrete in a wooden 
box. 


This box is surrounded with broken stone, and underlaid | century B.C.,and is 9 kilométres long. 


plant. 

THE Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia, has the following 
from a description sent to the Smithsonian Institution by a 
Russian engineer at Odessa, in regard of the ruins of an 
ancient canal disccvered in the Crimea, which he regards as 
one of the wonders of the world. At each end of the western 
side there was a lofty castle, the ruins of which remain to this 
day, the cubical contents exceeding 750,000 métres. A part of 
these stones, as well as those with which the bed of the canal 
was paved its entire length, were removed some time ago to 
build a town which adjoins. During the Crimean war some of 
the stones remaining were utilised in the construction of 
hospitais for the wounded soldiers, which structures are still 
standing. Along the banks of the canal there were at least six 
towers, but what purpose they served, unless for defence, is un- 
certain. There was also a high wall, which extended its entire 
length. At an equal distance from each end there was a 
gigantic fortress, built in the form of a square, and covering a 
space of 32,400 square metres. The canal is as straight as an 
arrow its entire length, except at this point, where it forms three 
sides of a square about the fortress. Here there was a smaller 
canal on the outer side, which may have provided greater 
security. One of the gateways of the fortress is still partially 
preserved, and through it passes a dilapidated road. The 
canal was built by Assande I., of Bosporus, in the seventh 
Mention is made of this 
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in the writings of Pliny and Strabo. 
town of Perekop, and is not far from the Greek city of 
Neapolis. Its width on the bottom was about 5 m¢ttres and 
its depth ro métres. 


In a rocky part of Arizona is, so it is stated, a wonderful 
natural bridge, formed by a tree of agatised wood, a. sight 
which has for many years attracted the attention of tourists. 
The scene of the interesting phenomenon is close to Chalce- 
dony Park. It is supposed ‘that the tree had at some remote 
time fallen, when it became embedded in the silt of some great 
inland.sea or mighty water overflow. The silt became in time 
sandstone, and the wood gradually passed through the stages of 
mineralisation, until it is now a wonderful tree of solid agate. 
Water has washed and eaten away the sandstone until a canon 
of 45 feet in width has been formed, the flinty-like substance of 
the agatised wood having resisted the erosion of the waterflow. 
Fully 50 feet of the tree rests on one side, and can be traced, 
but how far its other end lies buried in the sandstone cannot be 
determined without blasting away the rock. The trunk visible 
above the canon varies in size from 4 feet to 3 feet in diameter. 


It passes by the modern | 


Where the bark has been broken and torn away the character- | 


istic colours of jasper and agate are seen. 


NEW PLUMBING. 


THE following regulations are about to be adopted in the city 
of Montreal for plumbing. They have been revised by and 
approved by the Montreal Sanitary Association :— 

Section 1. All plumbing and house drainage in the city shall 
be made and constructed in accordance with the following rules, 
which shall be binding on all parties concerned. 

1. No drain or plumbing{work shall hereafter be made 
unless plans, drawings and a description of the same shall have 
been previously deposited by the proprietor or his representa- 
tive in the health office at least eight days before the com- 
mencement of the work, and unless such plans and drawings 
shall have been approved of by the authorised officer, and in 
case of repairs or alterations affected by sanitary regulations, 
notice shall be given to the health department within twenty- 
four hours. 


3. The water department shall refuse to turn on the water 
unless the demand for the same is accompanied by a certificate 
of the inspector to the effect that the work has been inspected 
and found to be in accordance with said rules. 

4, The material used shall be of good quality and free from 
defects, and the work shall be executed in a thorough and work- 
manlike manner. 

5. The arrangement of the soil, waste and ventilation pipes 
shall be as direct as possible. 

6. The soil, drain, waste and ventilation pipes shall, if prac- 
ticable, be at all times exposed to view ready for inspection and 
for convenience in repairing. ~ 

7. When necessarily placed within partitions or recesses of 
walls, soil, drain, waste or ventilation pipes shall be covered 
with woodwork so fastened with hinges orround-headed screws 
as to be readily uncovered. 

8. Every house or building shall be separately and inde- 
pendently connected with the street sewer in front of such 
house or building, or with such other sewer as shall be 
designated by the board of health. 

g. Every house drain shall be of iron, with a fall of at least 
+ inch to the foot, and no joint shall be made directly under the 
wall of the house; moreover, where water-closets discharge 
into it, it shall be at least 4 and not more than 6 inches in 
diameter, and be laid in a straight line if possible. All changes 
in direction shall be laid with curved pipes, and all connections 
with Y branch pipes and curved bends, 

Io, Every such drain put in and covered without due notice 
to the health department shall be uncovered for inspection 
re twenty-four hours, if required by the inspector. 

No brick, sheet metal, earthenware or chimney flue 
shall tbe used as a sewer ventilator, or to ventilate any trap, 
drain, soil or waste pipe. 

12. Soil pipes shall be of cast-iron of the weight specified in 
subsection 21, and shall extend at least 2 feet above the highest 
part of the roof or coping, light, shaft louvres, window or other 
opening ; they shall be of the same size throughout, and in no 
case shall they be less than 4 inches in diameter; no cap or 


| cowl shall be affixed to the same. 


2. No part of the work shall be covered or concealed in 
any way until after it has been examined and approved of by | 
the inspector, and notice shall be given to the health depart- | 


ment when the work is sufficiently advanced for such inspection. 


13. Soil, waste and vent pipes in an extension shall be 
carried above the roof of the main building when they are closer 
than 20 feet to the windows of the main “building or adjoining 
houses. 

14. The vent pipe from the horn of a water-closet shall be 
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required only when the closet is at a distance of 15 feet from Es 


the main ventilation pipe of the drain. 


removed and replaced by sound pipes ; defective joints shall 
be made tight, and every part of the work in which defects are 


15. Rain-water leaders shall not be connected with sewers | found shall be made to conform to the present rules. 


unless by special permission of the board of health. 

16. Joints of sewers and soil pipes shall be gas and water- 
tight. 

17. When no water-closet exists, ventilated in accordance 
with the rules aforesaid, the main waste pipes shall be of lead 


not less than 2 inches in diameter unless there are more than 
four sinks, in which case the size shall be 3 inches in diameter ; 
and every such pipe shall be continued full size through the 
roof in the manner prescribed for soil pipes. 

18. When lead pipes are used to connect fixtures with 
vertical soil or waste pipes, or to connect traps with vertical 
vent pipes, they shall not be lighter than 6 lbs. sheet lead to 
the foot. 

19. There shall be no traps in connection with vertical soil 
or waste pipes, unless by special permission of the board of 
health. 

20, All pipes shall be sound and free from holes or cracks. 

21. The following weight per lineal foot shall be accepted 
as standard :— 

IRON PIPEs. 
Lor drain work. 


For plumbing work. 
4 inch 12 lbs. per lineal foot. 


2 inch 4 lbs. per lineal foot. 


3 ” 5 ” ” ” ” 5 ” 16 ” ” ” ” 
4 ” 9 ” ” ” ” 6 ”» 20 ”» ” ” ” 
5 ” 12 ” ” ” bb] 
9 ” 15 > ” ” ” 

LEAD PIPES. 


For waste sink pipes. 
2 inch Io lbs. per lineal yard. 
4» 
Lead waste pipes, bends or cesspools shall be equal to not 
ae than 6 Ibs. per square foot of sheet lead. 
2. The fittings used in connection with such pipes shall 
Biespond with them in weight and quality. 

23. No tar-coated cast-iron pipes shall be used. 

24. The plumbing work shall be tested by the inspector in 
the presence of the plumber (when the latter is required to be 
present) with the peppermint, srmoke, water or any other test 
approved by the board of health. 


15 ” ” ” ” 


be 


26. Joints in iron drain, soil and waste pipes, shall be so 
filled with oakum and lead’ and hand-caulked so as to make 


| them gas-tight, and they shall not be painted, varnished, tarred 


or puttied over until after imspection, unless the inspector does 
not signify his approval or disapproval of the work within 


or iron of the weight specified in sub-section 21, and shall be | thirty-six hours after the health department shall have been 


| notified that the work is ready for inspection ; the said joints 


may also be screwed joints ; should the work prove to be 
satisfactorily executed in the judgment of the inspector, he 
shall grant a certificate to that effect to the person concerned. 

27. All connections of lead with iron pipes shall be made 
with a brass or copper sleeve or ferrule of the same size as lead 
pipe, put in the hub of the branch of the iron pipe and caulked. 
with lead ; and the lead pipe shall be attached to the ferrule by 
a wiped or overcast joint. 

28. All connections of lead pipes shall, where practicable, 
be by wiped joints. 

29. No tile pipe shall be connected with the soil or waste 
pipe unless the same be provided with a flange to admit of a 
proper connection being made. 

30. Every water- closet, urinal, sink, basin, wash-tray, bath, 
and every tub shall be separately and effectively trapped 
This rule shall apply to a set of tubs, but only one trap shall. 
be required for the set. 

31. The connections between iron and tile pipes shall be 
made with the best Portland or Roman cement, or by such 
other mode as may be approved of by the board. 

32. Traps shall be placed as near the fixtures as practicable, 


| and in no case shall they be distant more than two feet from 


the fixtures. 

33. There shall be only one trap under the water-closet, and 
that immediately beneath the same. 

34. All waste-pipe fixtures other than water-closets shall be 
provided at the inlet of such fixtures with strong metallic 
strainers, to exclude from such waste pipes all substances likely 
to obstruct them. 

35. In no case shall the waste pipe from a bath, tub or other 
fixture be connected with a water-closet trap. 

36. Overflow pipes from fixtures shall in every case be con- 
nected within the inlet side of the trap and above the water. 

37. Drip or overflow pipes from the safety pan under water- 
closets and other fixtures, or from tanks other than those of 


— When defective pipes are discovered — shall 
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ee LD a. 
water-closets or refrigerators, shall be made to run into some | shall be allowed to escape therefrom. But in no case shall a 
place in open sight ; and in no case shall any pipe be connected | privy be allowed within the walls of a dwelling-house. 
directly with the drain, waste or soil pipe. | 44. No steam exhaust blow-off pipe shall connect with a 

38. Water-closets apartments shall open to the outer air, or | sewer or any house drain, soil pipe or waste pipe; such pipe 
be ventilated by means of a window, shaft or air duct, or by a | must discharge into a tank or condenser. 


vent shaft to the chimney. 45. Cellars shall not be connected with the house drain 
39. Interior water-closets shall in no case be supplied directly | unless necessary, and by special permission of the board of 
from the city reservoir supply pipes. health, and according to plans approved of by the board. 
40. In tenement houses containing more than one family, 46. A subsoil drain shall be provided when necessary, and 


there shall be one water-closet for each family and a separate | shall be constructed and trapped to the satisfaction of the 

cistern for each closet; in other houses, however, a group of | board of health. 

closets may be supplied from one tank, but net water-closets on 47. No trap shall be permitted between the house drain and 

different floors. the public sewer, unless by permission of the board of health ; 
41. The overflow-pipes from water-closet cisterns shall dis- | conditionally, however, that such trap shall have a handle-hole 

charge into an open sink, or the basin of the water-closet, or | for cleaning purposes and a fresh-air inlet pipe, the whole as 

where its discharge will attract attention and indicate whether | may be decided upon by the board of health. 


waste of water is occurring into the soil or waste pipe or into 48. Drains in yards shall in all cases be trapped below frost, 
the drain. that is to say, 4 feet at least underground. 
42. Valves must be so fitted and adjusted as to prevent 49. In the case of privy vaults now drained into a common 


wasting of water. sewer, they shall be isolated by means of suitable traps placed 
43. No privy vault or cesspool for sewerage shall be per- | below frost, and according to instructions from the board of 
mitted in any part of the city where water-closets can be con- | health, 
nected with a public sewer in the street. When no sewer exists | 50. In the case of a new house being built, or one already 
in the street a permit for a temporary privy may be granted by | existing being prepared, wherever there is a public sewer in 
the board of health ; and in such case it shall be water-tight, of | the street a water-closet shall be put in, to the exclusion of 
a capacity of 45 cubic feet ; the sides and bottom shall be con- | privy pits. 
structed of cemented brick 12 inches in thickness and well | 51. The inspection of drains, as well as the inspector of 
cemented inside ; such vault may be constructed of cast-iron, | drains, shall be under the exclusive control of the board of 
the shape or form of which shall be either circular or oblong | health, 
without angles and with a concave bottom ; it shall be provided | Section 2. The word “board,” wherever it occurs in this 
with a ventilation pipe at least 4 inches in diameter, extending | by-law, means the board of health of the city ‘of Montreal ; 
from the pit through the roof, sufficiently high as to prevent | and the word “inspector” means the inspector appointed by 
inconvenience to occupants of neighbouring houses ; the seats | the said board to carry out the provisions of this by-law. 
shall have a tight-fitting cover ; it shall have an aperture open- | Section 3. Any person contravening any of the provisions of 
ing exteriorly to allow of cleaning by pneumatic process, such | the present by-law shall be liable to a fine, and in default of 
aperture to be 2 feet by r+ feet in size, or else the flooring shall | immediate payment of the said fine, and costs, to an imprison- 
be air-tight and shall have a tightly-fitting trapdoor communi- | ment, the amount of said fine and the term of said imprison- 
cating with the pit ; the top of the vault shall be 1 foot above | ment to be determined by the Recorder’s Court at its discretion* 
the level of the ground; nothing shall be put into such pit, | but the said fine shall not exceed 4o dols., and the term of 
excepting human excreta ; privies shall be located at a distance | imprisonment shall not exceed two calendar months; the said 
of 20 feet (or more according as the board of health may deem | imprisonment, however, to cease at any time before the 


necessary) from any house or street ; they shall be emptied | expiration of the period fixed upon by the Recorder’s Court, on 
when the contents reach to within 18 inches of the top of the | payment of said fine and costs, and where the infraction is 
vault or when judged necessary by the board of health by | continuous, such infraction during each day shall constitute a 
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ASSEMBLY ROOMS AND NUISANCE. 


In Glasgow the Rev. E. J. Brailsford and Mr. Foulds, «aother 
householder, have sought to interdict a teacher of dancing 
from using a hall in such a way as to cause a nuisance. The 
Sheriff who heard the case decided that the dancing and 
marriage parties, &c., as at present conducted, cause material 
discomfort and annoyance for the ordinary purposes of life to 
the plaintiff pursuers, and theretore constitute a nuisance in 
the eye of the law, and can only be permitted to be continued 
under certain restrictions and limitations, which will lessen the 
amount and duration of the noises complained of, and enable 
‘pursuers to have a fair night’s rest ; (2) that in the first place 
a necessary condition of their continuance is that the deafening 
under the hall, which has disappeared to the extent of about 
three-fourths, be put in good order, and that some structural 
arrangement be made w hich will prevent dancing in that pon 
of the north end of the hall which is within the body of the 
house ; (3) that the hall must not be used for the above- 
mentioned purposes more than once in any week, or more than 
twenty-six times in the year ; (4) that all such parties must be 
absolutely stopped at I A.M.; (5) that no spirituous liquors 
shall be allowed at such parties ; (6) that, as indeed is the 
qule at present, no wind instruments or more instruments than 
a single piano and a single violin shall be allowed to be used 
at them, and that noisy choral singing shall be discouraged ; 
(7) that, as also is the rule at present, no dancing be allowed 
except in dancing shoes or dancing boots. 

The following explanation of the grounds for the decision has 
been given :— 

The first question to be considered in such a case is, What 
is the standard of a nuisance which can be interdicted? For 
many things may constitute an annoyance, especially to 
sensitive people, which do not come up to the serious character of 
others. The following quotations from Scottish and English 
authorities are sufficiently definite for the purpose :—In Hislop 
against Fleming (13 R. House of Lords, 43) Lord Selborne, 
delivering judgment in the House of Lords on a Scottish appeal, 
Jays down as a well-established proposition that “‘ what causes 
material discomfort and annoyance for the ordinary purposes of 
life toa man’s house or to his property is to be restrained, 
subject, of course, to any findings which the particular circum- 
stances of the particular case may raise ;” Lord Halsbury also 
Saying that whether the man went to the nuisance or the 
nuisance came to the man the rights are the same. In Fraser 


against Cran, 4 R. 794, Lord Shand, ordinary, adhered to by the 
Inner House of the Court of Session, held that no one was 
entitled to do things which “sensibly diminish the comfort of 
others in the use and enioyment of their adjoining property.” 

Inthe English case of Walter against Selfe, 4 De G. and S. M. 
322, Lord Justice Knight Bruce defines a nuisance as “an 
inconvenience that exists in fact, as more than fanciful, 
more. than one of mere. delicacy or fastidiousness, 
an inconvenience materially interfering with the ordinary 
comfort, physically, of human existence, not merely ac- 
cording to elegant or dainty modes and habits of. living, 
but according to plain and sober and simple notions among the 
English people.” This definition is also adopted by Lord 
Romilly in Crump against Lambert, L.R. III. Equity 4o9, and 
other judges. In Ball against Ray, LR. Ch. Appeal VIII. 
467, Lord Justice Mellish lays down that “a noise, if it materi- 
ally disturbs the comfort of the plaintiff’s dwelling-house and 
prevents people sleeping at night,” constitutes an objectionable 
“nuisance.” This view is adopted by Lord Jessel in Broder 
against Sailard, L.R. Chancery Division II. 692, who adds that 
the test is whether the noise complained of * materially disturbs 
the comfort of the plaintiff’s dwelling-house, and prevents 
people sleeping at night.” In the recent case of Christie 
against Davie (L.R. Chance. Div. vol. i. ch. 316) it was held by 
Mr. Justice North that the giving of musical lessons, with 
practising on the piano and singing, and in the evening musical 
performances for the entertainment of the persons living in the 
house, and occasional musical parties and practise on the 
violoncello as late as I1 P.M, did not constitute a legal 
nuisance. But it is manifest from the report that the musical 
performances ceased at comparatively early hours, so that they 
did not interfere with sleep. Indeed, the judge laid down 
that the regular and constant practising of the violoncello 
should be stopped at eleven, or as soon as possible thereafter. 
It remains to apply these rules to the evidence in the present 
case. The proof shows that Berkeley Terrace, in which the 
houses of the petitioners and defender are situated, is a resi- 
dential street, the houses in which are let at 70/7. and upwards. 
No doubt it has not only shared in the general depreciation of 
the value of house property in Glasgow, but has also been 
depreciated to some extent in late years along with the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, in consequence of the opening of the St. 
Andrew’s Halls (in Granville Street, a street at right angles to 
Berkeley Terrace, eastward), where many concerts and meet- 


| ings are held during the season, and where, occasionally, balls 
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take place, lasting toa late hour; by Wylie & Lochhez.1’s 
large livery stables and funeral establishment in a division 
further to the west, and the erection of somewhat inferior houses 
in flats to the south. . But for all that, it still must be considered 
as a residential locality, where people live and sleep, and where 
they are justified in believing that they will be kept free from 
such interferences with comfortable life and sleep as are not 
unavoidable in a great city like Glasgow. Further, it falls to be 
observed that in such cases the old view that a party coming to 
the neighbourhood of a nuisance must bear it, falls now to be 
laid aside, the remarks of Lord Halsbury in Hislop against 
Fleming being only an instance of what has been laid down in 
recent decisions. The defender Sutherland is a tenant of No. 
30 Berkeley Terrace, and the pursuers Brailsford and 
Foulds are his neighbours on either side. Behind defender’s 
house, and opening from it, is a hall, where for perhaps twenty 
years dancing-classes have been conducted by successive 
dancing-masters. But the dancing-classes do not last later 
than Io or 11 P.M., and therefore, though a certain amount of 
noise arising from them, and the necessary music connected 
with them, reaches the pursuers and the inmates of their house- 
hold, and is said to annoy them, it does not interfere with their 
nightly rest, and may be said to be perfectly bearable by per- 
sons of ordinary organisations. So although there is in the 
pursuers’ condescendence a grumble on the subject, there is not 
any demand that the dancing-classes be interfered with. Had 
it been, the above-quoted decision in .Christie against Davie 
would have led to its refusal. But in addition to the dancing- 
classes, the defender for the last seven years or so has been in 
the habit of letting out the hall in the evening for marriage 
parties, choir festivities, soirée and dancing-parties. As a rule 
these parties, &c., commence about the time that the dancing- 
classes are over, and last till about 2 A.M. From notes kept by 
defender and his. sisters it may be taken that these occur on 
the average twenty-four or twenty-six times a year; almost 
entirely in the winter season, and seldom oftener than once a 
week, though occasionally twice a week. There may be from 
forty to sixty and sometimes eighty persons taking 
part in each of them, all of the respectable classes. 
The music is supplied by piano and violin, and occasional 
singing. The dancirg is of a varied nature, including zzzer 
alia reels and schottisches, at which occasional ‘ hooching ” 
is indulged in, which Southrons describe as shrieking and yell- 
ing. The parties are allowed to bring their own spirituous 
liquors, and although it is not averred or proved that inebria- 


tion ever resulted, it can easily be believed. that the dancing 
and singing may have, as a consequence, increased in verve | 
and force towards the early hours of the morning, near the | 
time when “Auld lang syne” was often sung in chorus. The | 
hall, though; almost entirely contained in an offshoot to. the | 
back, has a small portion also.in the main building of the | 
house, and any dancing in that end is more likely to occasion 
vibration in the neighbouring houses than dancing in the hall | 
proper. Beneath the hall there is a walled-in unoccupied 
space, from which on either side there are windows to the 
adjacent back greens. To these windows defender, fitted | 
shutters, to lessen noises emerging therefrom. At one.time 
the floor beneath the hall was well deafened, but at present 
the deafening has vanished from about five-sixths of the | 
space, though Mr. Halket, the defenders architect, very | 
rashly swore that it was generally in a sound condition. 
The hall itself is ventilated by two small windows, | 
one on each side of the hall, and by skylights opening. 
on the roof. ~The noise of the music and dancing thus 
issues from the hall in several ways :—(1) From the side venti- 
lating windows when open ; (2) from the skylights above when 
open ; (3) through the undeafened floor downwards into the 
space beneath, and out through the lower windows; (4) to | 
some extent through the gable walls of the houses, which, 
especially at the fireplaces, are probably not very thick. The | 
pursuer Brailsford is a Wesleyan clergyman. He studies late, 
and thereafter retires to bed with the hope of sleeping. But he | 
and his wife and family and servants, on the nights when these 
parties take place, cannot expect anything but a broken | 
slumber till the parties have dispersed. The noises of music 
and dancing, and occasional singing and “ hooching,” force | 
themselves upon their ears ; and if they change their quarters | 
to the sitting-rooms in front, the noise of the dispersing cabs is | 
sure to rouse them up at intervals. The pursuer Foulds, on 
the other side, with his wife and family, suffer in a. similar | 
manner, though in his case, as he also suffers from a malady | 
that of itself often awakens him, the position is more! 
difficult to deal with. The occupants of other houses 
in Berkeley Terrace, on either side, also complain of. 
being disturbed at nights, their complaints generally 
varying inversely with the distance. The previous occupants | 


| of the pursuer Brailsford’s house suffered, as they depone, in a; 


similar manner. The defender, when formerly complained to, | 


| took some steps to lessen the annoyance. He put shutters on) 
| the windows of the unoccupied space below, and generally he! 
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may have tried to diminish the noise. But he asserted and 


asserts his right to continue to let his premises for the enter- | 


tainments in question, and maintains first of all that no nuisance 
exists, and secondly, that even if it is an annoyance to his 
neighbours he is entitled to let his premises for the purpose, 
and the pursuers, if they dislike the noise, must just leave the 
vicinity. He adduces also a number of witnesses, especially 
from Walworth Terrace, the row of houses back to back with 


Berkeley Terrace on the other side of the lane, to say that they | 
are not disturbed or annoyed by the noises on the occasions of | 


these parties ; and it is said that some of these persons in Wal- 


worth Terrace are as near the hall as the pursuers are. There | 


is, however, a fallacy in this, for though the Walworthians are 
as near the brickwork of the hall, the pursuers’ windows where 
the sound enters are only about half the distance from the hall 
windows, from which the sound chiefly emerges, that the 


nearest Walworthians’ windows are. Further, the defender | 


argues that he does not make nearly so much noise as the St. 


| 


is the chief matter of this nature. He also must prevent 
dancing in the north end of the hall inside the line of the house 
wall, for any dancing there is more likely to cause a vibration 
passing to the adjoining houses than dancing on any other part 
of the hall. In the second place, he must stop his parties at 
such an hour as to insure a fair night’s rest. Two o'clock is 
too late an hour to stop, as he cannot expect the pursuers 
to lie in bed later than 8 a.M. Seven hours seem to be a 
necessary allowance for sleep, and therefore the Sheriff- 
Substitute lays down as an absolute condition that the 
parties must break up by 1 A.M. at the latest. The only doubt 
on his mind is whether he should not have fixed the hour 
at twelve. But he hesitates to do so because this would pro- 
bably cut off the most of the defender’s custom, and if the 
parties break up punctually at one, seven hours are still left for 
sleep. Again, it seems to the Sheriff-Substitute that the 
limitation that such parties be not oftener than once a week, 


| which, indeed, the defender was willing to assent to if he got 


Andrew’s Halls make. The cases are not parallel for several | 


reasons. The St. Andrew’s Hall concerts are over by ten or 
j eleven o’clock, and though occasional balls are carried on to 
late hours, they are in another part of the building. Besides, a 
row of residential houses is much more at the mercy of one of 
its own number than of a building occupying an entire division 
of an adjoining street. Again, the defender contends that as 


the pursuers could not complain of a neighbour carrying on ai | 


‘ball even to four or five in the morning, so they cannot. com- 
plain of what he does. But this is' no argument; such a ball 
would simply be an incident of residential life, annoying enough 
for the moment, but entirely exceptional ; few families would 

/ have more than one or two in the whole season; whereas the 


defender’s action keeps the pursuers and their families from | 


their proper sleep till after two o’clock on about twenty-five 
nights in the year. This undoubtedly constitutes a nuisance in 
the light of the decisions above quoted. What then falls to be 
done? One way would have been simply to interdict the 
defender from carrying out these parties in such a manner as 
to cause a nuisance to pursuers, and to leave him to find the 


way. But it seems to the Sheriff-Substitute that: this would | 


lead to no end of litigation, and that it is better to lay down 
conditions by which the defender’s noises may be brought 


within the limit’ of what is bearable, and’ not to amount to a | 


nuisance in the eyes of the law. In the first place, it is clear 
that he must do—or get his landlord to do—anything required 


structurally to lessen the noise. The renewal of ‘the deatening | 


his way on other points, should be enforced as an absolute 
condition... Even a Cinderella next door once a week may be 
bad enough, but more than once a week it is too serious an 
annoyance. Further, it seems to the Sheriff-Substitute that to 
prevent the parties from getting too noisy as the night advances, 
no spirituous liquors should be allowed to be introduced as a 
condition of the letting. Nothing stronger than beer at tie 
most should be permitted.. The Sheriff-Substitute has erected 
into formal conditions other limitations which the defender at 
present voluntarily imposes on himself. Subject to the above 
regulations, the Sheriff-Substitute is of opinion that the de- 
fender’s parties may, if the defender exercises due care and 
superintendence, which he is bound to do, be carried on in such 
a manner as no longer to cause material “discomfort and 
aenoyance for the ordinary purposes of life” to the pursuers, 
or to prevent their sleeping for a reasonable time at night. 
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than one-fourth of the scholarships granted in any year are 
renewed for a third year.)—(1) James H. Gray, University of 
Glasgow ; (2) John Joseph Sudborough, University of Heidel- 
berg two years, Owens College third year ; (3) Harry Ingle, 
University of Munich ; (4) Thomas Ewan, Owens College two 
years, third year a German University. 

List of Science Scholarships of 1892 renewed for a 
second year.—Andrew John Herbertson, Ben Nevis Observa- 
tory, University of Berlin ; 
University of Berlin ; John Macdonald, University of Jena ; 
Lionel Simeon Marks, Cornell University, State of New York ; 
George Lester Thomas, University of Leipsic ; Harold Hart 
Mann, Sorbonne, Paris ; James Terence Conroy, University of 


Gottingen ; Thornton Charles Lamb, University of Heidelberg ; | 


Edward Arnold Medley, City and Guilds Central Technical 
remain there under special circumstances) ; William Gannon, 


Samuel Henry Barraclough, Cornell University ; 


James Blacklock Henderson, | 


Hamilton Jackson, University of Melhourne ; Edward Taylor | 


Jones, University College, Bangor (first year) ; James Bernard 
Allen, University of Sydney. 

List of Science Scholars of 1893.—Herbert William Bolam, 
University of St. Andrews; George Edwin Allan, first year 
University of Glasgow, second year a German university ; 
James Wallace Walker, first year University of Leipsic, second 
year University of St. Andrews ; Arthur Lapworth, first year 


Central Technical Institution, South Kensington, second year | 
University of Munich; John Ellis Myers, University of Stras- | 


burg, physical laboratory ; Arthur Walsh Titherley, at first 
University College, Liverpool, afterwards a German university ; 


Edward Chester Cyril Baly, first year University College, | 


London, second year not yet decided ; John Cannell Cain, first 
year Owens College, second year not yet decided; Ella Mary 
Bryant, first year Durham College of Science, second year not 


Scholars for 1894.—University of Edinburgh; University of 
Glasgow ; University of Aberdeen ; Mason College, Birming- 
ham ; University College, Bristol ; Yorkshire College, Leeds ; 
University College, Liverpool; University College, London ; 
Owens College, Manchester; Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle; University College, Nottingham ; Firth College, 
Sheffield; University College of South Wales, Cardiff; 
Queen’s College, Cork ; Queen’s College, Galway ; University 
of Toronto; Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia ; 
University of Adelaide ; University of New Zealand. 


Department of Science and Art of the Committee of Council 
on Education, London, S.W. 


List of Candidates successful in the Competition for the 


| Whitworth Scholarships and Exhibitions, 1893.—1. Scholar- 
Institution ; William Henry Oates, Firth College (permitted to | 


ships (tenable for three years).—Hamilton, William, elec- 


| trical engineer, Glasgow ; Longbottom, John G.,, engineer, 
Owens College; Frederick J. Smale, University of Leipsic ; 
David | 


Keighley ; Malpas, Arthur E., engineer, London; Durley, 
Richard J., engineer, London, 1252. a year each. 2. Exhibi- 
tions (tenable for one year),—Smith, Charles F., mechani- 
cal engineer, Glasgow, 50/.; Ball, John, student, Derby, 


| 50¢.; Buchan, William, engineer, Glasgow, 50/.; Chambers, 


John B., engineer’s apprentice, London, 50/.; Loveridge, 
Henry J., engine fitter, Southsea, Portsmouth, 50/. ; Ireland, 
William F., draughtsman, Glasgow, 50/.; Fearnley, George W., 
student, Shipley, 502. ; Styles, Oliver, engineer student, Edin- 
burgh, 507.; Russell, George M., shipwright apprentice, Ports- 
mouth, 50/.; Jude, Alexander A., engineer apprentice, Hull, 
5o/.; Amor, Edward R., engine-fitter apprentice, Devonport, 
5o/.; Jeffery, Joseph, engineer student, Birmingham, 50/ ; 
Reynolds, Paul J., fitter, Plumstead, Kent, 5o/.; Pilkington, 
Thomas, fitter, London, 50/.; Reynolds, Richard, fitter, Cardiff, 
5o/.; Wilson, George, mechanical engineer, Sheffield, 507. ; 


| Hammant, Walter O., fitter, Plumstead, Kent, 507. ; Orr, John, 


stated ; James Darnell Granger, University of Berlin; Mary | 


O’Brien, University of Oxford Botanical Laboratories ; 
Frederick George Donnan, University of Leipsic; James 
Alexander MacPhail, Konigliche mechanische technische 


Versuchs-Anstalt, Charlottenburg ; Norman Ross Carmichael, 
John Hopkins University, Baltimore; Wm. Henry Ledger, 
Cornell University, State of New York; George William 
Macdonald, first year University of Melbourne, second year 
University College, London. 


| apprentice engineer, Airdrie, 50/.; Chubb, I. William, draughts- 


man, London, 50/.; Smith, Henry, engineer’s apprentice, 
Brighton, 50/7. ; Green, Frederick D., engineer’s apprentice, 
Wanstead, Essex, 50/.; Powell, John, fitter, Crewe, 50/7. ; 
Hardy, James H., mechanic, Woodley, near Stockport, s5o/. ; 
Shepherd, James H., draughtsman, Swindon, 50/. ; Thompson, 
Herbert, engineer, Sheffield, 50/.; Stephens, Evan, draughts- 
man, Swindon, 50/.; Morrall, Henry E., draughtsman, 
Wolverton, 50/.; Bates, Herbert, fitter, Manchester, 50/. ; Hill, 
Charles H., engineer’s apprentice, Stratford, London, 50/. ; 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND BETTERMENT. individuals who may have their property improved, but, on the 


’ | other hand, ther indivi sho w r ir proper 
IN a letter to the Zimes Sir J. Whittaker Ellis writes :—As injured. Ba Bete ne a ne € they penny 
chairman of the cemmittee which has chiefly opposed the | inequalities, and it must remain so to the end. This pet scheme 
County Council “betterment” clause before Parliament this | of the County Council will not alter the natural workings of 
session, my attention has been called to your article upon it, | economic principles, but will create injustices and generally 
and the last sentence is the one upon which I would first | affect the value of property to the great injury of the public 
remark. welfare. 

It is suggested that the measure should be put into practice | The special case in which the County Council are now 
as anexperiment. It might equally be suggested that Home | seeking to insert this “ betterment ” clause is a peculiar illustra- 
Rule, or a duty upon corn, or bimetallism should be put into | tion ofits inapplicability. They seek to avail themselves of it in 
practice as an experiment. The answer would be that it would | respect to the construction of a street which will give access to 
disintegrate the unity of the Empire, disarrange our com- the Tower Bridge, and they alone are to have the benefit of 
mercial system or disorganise our financial policy ; and so the | this “betterment” clause, but without the construction of the 
introduction of “betterment” will in like manner dislocate the | Tower Bridge this street would be of no avail, and the Tower 
relations of real property. ; : Bridge will certainly give more value to the property in this new 
_ Like many other proposals at first sight it seems to have | street than the new street will give to the owners of the property 
justice in it, but I think a very few illustrations will dissipate | adjacent to it. How much, therefore, should be paid to the 
its apparent justice. We use the word “justice ”—I apprehend | builders of the Tower Bridge? There is ancther point on which 
that it must be dealt with as a principle to be continued | the County Council lay great stress, namely, that they will be 
throughout all transactions in connection with this ‘better- | enabled to recoup themselves largely by the fines imposed upon 
ment ” movement—whereas it is clear that the County Council | the owners of property in the neighbourhood of their new 
have a sort of hazy notion that they are to be entitled to | schemes. I may perhaps lay claim to a little experience in 
“betterment ” at the expense of everybody and everything. If | such matters, and I unhesitatingly say from my observation 
the County Council are entitled to “‘ betterment” by reason of | that the relief the County Council will derive if the matter be 
improving some one or other property, they ought to be bound | fairly and justly dealt with would be a comparative trifle, while 
to pay “betterment” in the event of private individuals im- | the injury to the value of property would be very great. 
proving their property, and by that I mean not only the | Pray permit me to add that I have no desire ‘to put myself 
individual property they may possess at this moment, but the | in antagonism with the County Council ; on the contrary, I 
general estate of the London County Council, which may be | should be very glad if I could assist them in any of their under- 
taken to be the whole area of London. To illustrate this, the | takings, but I believe firmly that the difficulty they find in the 
Duke of Westminster has opened up many new streets, both in | cost of the proposed new streets could be got over by a little 
Belgravia and Mayfair, which must have added not only value judicious treatment, and if they should think that I could be of 
to his neighbours’ property, but have given great facilities of | any service to them in the matter, I beg to assure them that I 
communication to the inhabitants of London generally. The would willingly place myself at their disposal without fee or 
principle of “betterment” is involved, and the Duke of West- reward. 


minster is as much entitled to remuneration, that is, to charge SSS 

his neighbours for the individual advance in the value of their 

property as the County Council, representing the community REFUSE DESTRUCTOR, GOVAN, N.B. 

of London, for the general convenience afforded. THE new refuse destructor which has been erected in Helen 


If the County Council will act justly and agree to this pro- | Street by the Police Commissioners of Govan, has been form- 
posal, although I believe that its application will be found to | ally opened. The building, which is situated at the head o 
contain elements of the greatest possible difficulty, still it would | Helen Street, is two storeys high and built of brick., The 
be a just arrangement, but I do not think a wise one. If whole construction covers about five and a half acres of ground, 
matters are left as they are, it is quite true that there are | and the total cost is nearly 10,000/,, half of which sum was 
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given for the ground. The refuse collected from the burgh is 
conveyed to the upper floor and tipped into the cells; it is 
then drawn on to the furnace-bars, where it is consumed. | 
There are six cells, each measuring 12 feet in length, 5 feet in 
breadth and 3 feet in depth, and two others are in course of 
construction. Provision has also been mace for the erection 
of another destructor. The furnaces are charged from the 
back, and the gases which arise from the burning and green 
refuse are made to pass over the hottest part of the fire and 
thus destroyed. Warner valves or dampers are also provided 
by which the escape of dust, papers, &c., is avoided. Each | 
cell destroys three tons of refuse per day, but owing to the in- | 
combustible nature of the refuse they are not worked to the 
full capacity, each cell being capable of destroying about five 
tons. The temperature in the main flue is about 1,500 degrees F. 
The road-scrapings being considered too valuable for destruc- 
tion, are deposited in a coop close by. There are six furnace- 
men and a tipman employed. ‘This destructor is the only | 
apparatus of the kind in Scotland, and there are only about | 
two dozen in use in England. 


IRON BRIDGES. 


THE following letter has, the Glasgow Herald says, been 
addressed} by Sir William Arrol to Councillor King :—I am | 
in receipt of yours of the 4th inst., and in reply have to say that 
if the convener is under the impression that the life of an iron 
bridge is only forty years he is under a mistake, as the life of 
an iron bridge depends entirely on how it is kept and the 
material with which it is painted for its preservation. I may 
say that in my experience I have examined a considerable 
number of iron bridges, and one I examined wasup for fifty years, 
and the parts of it which were properly looked after were prac- 
tically as good as on the day they left the works. . Some three | 
months ago I examined another bridge over a river; it had 
been up thirty years, and had not been painted for fifteen years, 
but thére was very little corrosion ; the parts that were rusted 
were parts where drips of water had fallen and had not been 
properly attended to. Then, again, I examined another | 
a few weeks ago which had been up thirty-eight years, | 


and every part of that bridge is practically as good 
as on the day it was putt up. A few. years ago | 
I bought the material of the old Hammersmith Bridge, | 


London, for the purpose of using it as temporary plant in the | 


WITHOUT KITCHEN FIR 


HOT WATER INSTANTLY, NIGHT OR DAY, 


Boiling Water in a Minute. 
“THE SALISBURY.” 


An arrangement of Bath and Geyser, 
to stand complete, without Mahogany 
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| genuine white lead. 
| iron bridge properly-taken care of by those responsible for it | 


erection of the Forth Bridge. It had been up for sixty-two| 
years, and a great many of the parts had not been painted since | 
its. erection, as ‘it was- impossible to get at them; yet these} 
parts were in a good state of preservation, in fact, quite as good | 
as when they left the works. 1 took some of the material with | 
which it had been painted to ascertain the reason for the good: 
state of preservation it was in, and the result of the analysis’ 
was that the material with which it had been painted was | 
You can see from these samples that an 


will last practically for any length of time. The Bonar Bridge, 
which we have just replaced, was carried away by the strong | 
floods; it had been up for eighty years. The iron part of the 


| bridge, which was 150 feet span, was perfectly good, but the | 


masonry piers got scoured out and washed away, therefore 
the ironwork fell into the bed of the river and was destroyed, 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents zs compiled specially for this Journal by 
Myr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C,, | 
trom whom all particulars and information relating to | 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


14708. J. P. Pile, J. Lamb and E. Lynch, for “ Self-jointing 
ipes.” 
One E. G. Harcourt, for “ Improved bell-pull arrange- | 
ment for electric bells.” 

14762. F. H. Hausman, for “Improvements in water | 
gauges.” 

14777. T. Whitehead, for “ Improvements in the constric- | 
tion of outlet ventilators for buildings.” 

14795. E. P. Marley, for ‘“ Improvements in the manufacture 
of locks.” ‘ | 

14817. F. A. Williams, for “ Improvements in the means iof 
joining or coupling the ends of pipes or tubes.” a) 

14829. C. West, for ‘‘ Improvements in ‘set-squares and | 
T -squares.” 

14897. C. H. Fisher, for “Improvements in ‘automatic | 
window-locks and catches.” 

14932. C. F. Martin, for “ Martin’s divided chimney.” 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Deporter. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
9,° As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Te enders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted. unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) £0.42: 46 
For every Additional Line . . : . <0. 103,0 
For Quarter Page . . . : : » 210 OQ 
For Half Page . . . : . ° 4 10 0 
For a Page ‘ : . : : : Deyo. 92.0 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide : . ’ 7mOu 7210 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
| On pages preceding and following matter, special, rates. 
, Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page; Is. per 
line. 
Special arrangement may be made for a series_ of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


_ BaTH.—Oct. 31.—Designs are Invited for Additions to the 
’ Grand Pump Room. Premiums of 1o0o/.,.75/. and 50/. Messrs. 
Le Brasseur & Oakley, 12 New Court, Carey Street, London, 


BROMLEY.—Sept. 20.—Designs are Invited for Schools, 
te George Wall, School Board Offices, Aylesbury, Bromley. 
ent. 
DENBIGH.—Dec. 2.—Designs are Invited for Enlarging 
| Asylum. Mr. W. Barker, The Asylum, Denbigh, N. Wales. 
|. FULHAM.—Sept. 17.—The School Board for London offer 
/ Premiums of 150/., 100/. and 5o0/. for Designs for Schools. Mr. 
|G. H. Croad, School Board for London, Victoria Embank- 
‘ment, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH.—Sept. 8.—For Building .Infectious 
Hospital at Workhouse. Mr. John W. Metcalf, Surveyor, 
31 Tamworth Road, Ashby-de-la Zouch. 

BARNSLEY. —Aug. 20.—For Erection of Buildings, Beckett 
Square. Mr. J. Henry Taylor, Borough Surveyor, St. Mary’s 
Place, Barnsley. 

BARNSTAPLE.—-Sept. 5.—For Building Twelve Cottages. 
Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, Bridge End, Barnstaple 

BIRKENHEAD.—Aug 28.—For Two External Iron Stair- 
cases for Union Hospital. Mr. J. C. Ogle, Architect, Sidney 
Chambers, 34A Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 

BLACKPOOL.—Aug. 29.—For Building Public Abattoirs. 
Mr, J. Wolstenholme, Borough Engineer. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Aug. 31.—For Lengthening 
Landing Stage. 
minster, S.W. 

BRADFORD.—Sept. 4.—For Building Premises, Sunbridge 
Road. Messrs. Rycroft & Firth, Architects, Bank Buildings, 
Manchester Road, Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 9.—F or Extension of Chancel of St. Luke’s 
Church, Barton Hill. Mr. E. W. Barnes, Architect, Guildhall 
Chambers, Bristol. 

BROMLEY.—Sept. 5.—For Additions to Art School. Messrs. 
Potts, Son & Hennings, Architects, 1 Furnival Inn, Holborn, 
EG. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—Aug,. 29.—For Constructing Cir- 
cular Brick Main Outtall Sewer, &c. Mr. T. N. Whitehead, 
Town Clerk, Burton-upon-Trent. 

; CANTERBURY.—Aug. 30,—For Supplying Glazed Stoneware 
Pipes, Junctions, Gulley lraps, &c. Mr. F. Baker, Vernon 
House, Canterbury. 


\ Pier and 
Mr. F. Robinson, 13° Victoria Street, West- 


CarpiFrFr.—Aug. 31.—For Building Police Station. Mr, T. 
Mansel Franklen, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 
CARMARTHEN.—Aug. 25.—For building Board School, 


Johnstown. Mr. Thomas Walters, Clerk, 31. Quay Street, 
Carmarthen. 

CROMER.—Aug. 29.—For Construction of Sea Wall and 
Esplanade. Mr. J. C. Melliss, Engineer, Gresham House, Oid 


Broad Street, E.C. 

DERBY.—Sept. 13.—For Building Two New Wards and 
House at Lunatic Asylum. Mr. J. Somes Story, Market Place, 
Derby. 


DODDINGTON.— Sept. 6.—For Restoring Church, Mr. 
George Reavell, Architect, Alnwick. 
ENNISCORTHY. — Sept. 4.—-For Additions to District 


Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Charles A. Owen, Architect, 16 Moles- 
worth Street, Dublin. 


EYNSFORD.—Aug. 30.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
G. St. Pierre Harris, Architect, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C. 
GLOUCESTER.—For Building Banking Premises. Mr. 


G. M. Silley, Architect, 17 Craven Street, Londor, W.C. 

GRAIG FAwr.—Aug. 31.—for Building Cottages for Land 
Company. The Secretary, 12 Victoria Road, Ebbw Vale. 

GRAVESEND.—Aug. 30.—For Building National Schools. 
Messrs. Cobham, Architects, 1 Edwin Street, Gravesend. 

GUILDFORD.—Sept. 4.—For Alterations to Town Hall, 
Ventilation, &c. The Borough Surveyor. 

HANLEY.—Aug. 28.—For Park Walls, Gate, Pillars, &c. 
Mr. Thomas H. Mawson, Architect, Windermere. | 

HERDEN BRIDGE.—Aug. 26.—For Additions to Central 
Board Schools. Mr. John Sutcliffe, Architect, 6 Roomfield 
Buildings, Todmorden. 

HOMERTON. — Aug. 28.—For Constructing Cubicles at 
Eastern Ambulance Station. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, Nor- 
folk House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
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VERY 73 ER. © =. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought. Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. | . 
Espagnelette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, - 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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11._For Board Offices 


HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.— Sept. 
Architect, 22 


&c., for the Guardians. Mr. Frank Caws, 
Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

Kinc’s Lynn.—Aug. 25.—For Construction of Timber | 
Bridges at Cemetery. Mr. E. J. Silcock, Borough Engineer. 

LrEeps.—Aug. 26.—For Building Presbytery, St. Patrick’s. | 
Mr. J. Kelly, Architect, Imperial Buildings, Leeds. 

MAIDSTONE.—Sept. 5.—For Supplying Road Materials. | 
Mr. W. G. Scoones, Borough Engineer, Fair Meadow, 
Maidstone. 

MICKLEOVER.—Sept. 13.—For Additions to Derby County 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. J. Somes Story, County Surveyor, 
Market Place, Derby. 

NENAGH,—Aug. 31.—For Reconstruction of Water-closets 
and Lavatory at Workhouse Infirmary. Mr. J. Houston 
Sheehan, Clerk, Nenagh. 

PENARTH.—Aug. 30.—For Building Schools. 
Snell, Architect, 35 Stanwell Road, Penarth. 

PONTNEWYDD.—Sept. 2.—For Additionsto National Schools. 
The Vicar, Pontnewydd, Newport, Mon. 

PONTYPOOL —Aug. 31.—For Building Board School. 
E. A. Lansdowne, Architect, Newport, Mon. 

RICHMOND.—Sept. 4.—For Supplying and Fixing Fencing. 
Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. 

RICHMOND.—Sept. 4.—For Additions to Fire Station, 
Sheen Road. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Borough Surveyor, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 

ROCHDALE.—Aug. 30.—For Building Retort-house at Gas- 
works. Mr. T, Banbury Ball, Manager. 

ROTHBURY.—Aug. 30.—For Masonry and Alterations to 
Bridge. The County Surveyor, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—Aug 30.—For Building Chapel. 
Mr. T. H. Squire, Clonbrock Hall, Allen Road, Stoke New- 
ington. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—Sept. 5.—For Building Infectious | 
Hospital. Mr. A. H. Campbell, Borough Surveyor. 

SUTTON.—Sept. 4.—For Painting School. Mr. Dennett, 
South Metropolitan District School, Brighton Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. 

TOTTON.—Sept. 9.—For Building Board School for Infants. 
Messrs. Mitchell, Son & Gutteridge, Architects, 9 Portland 
Street, Southampton. 


Mr. H. 


Mr. 


TREDEGAR.—Sept. 4.—For Additions to Board School, | 
Messrs. James & Morgan, Architects, Charles Street Chambers, | 
Cardiff. 


WALKER.—Aug. 25.—For Building Shops, &c. Mr. C. | 


| Smith, Secretary, Co-operative Stores, Walker, Northumber- 
| land. 


WINCHMORE HILL.—Aug. 30.—For Building Dwelling- 
house, Northern Fever Hospital. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, | 
Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 4 

WORMLEY.—Sept. 9.—For Constructing Stoneware Pipe 
Sewers. Messrs. Bailey-Denton, Son & North, Architects, | 
Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 


For Extension of City Hospital. - Mr. John Rush, City Archi | 
tect, Aberdeen 


Leslie Smith, mason ; - £6,897 0 0 
George Jamieson, carpenter 2,999 90 0 
Blaikie & Sons, plumber. 1,398 5 0 
Bannochie & Sons, plasterer . 935 12 I1 
James Wilson, slater 428 II o 
James Laing & Co., heating 425 10 6 
George Donald & Son, painter 368 18 o 
Abernethy & Co., ironwork 298 16 8 
Ross & Swinney, bellhanger . 38 "Oma 


Total. £13,789 14a 


For Rebuilding Balcairn Farmhouse, Old Meldrum. Mr, 
JAMES SOUTTAR, Architect, 42 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
Accepted Tenders. 


eoonnooo 


J. Webster, Old Meldrum, carpenter . . £198 18 
G. Hall, Aberdeen, mason . . : 122 4 
R. Moir, Inverurie, plasterer 58 oO 
A. Rhind, Inverurie, slater . 3 : . 5 Ome 
J. Blaikie & Sons, Aberdeen, plumber 32) 
J. Mason & Son, Aberdeen, painter and glazier. 11 19 
N. Ramsay, Newcastle, ironmonger . 6 15 


Total 


Wi TMM 


ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Conservatories, &c. 
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PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


Rost. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by RoBT. ADAMS'S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 
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Work, &o., &c. 


anni 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., |} 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. ' 


SPECIALTIES—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, } 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. 


ROBT. ADAMS, | 


Building Traces Kmporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.E. +" 


Telegrams:—* Robert Adams, London.” 
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No. 190.—New and special solid sectior 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casemen) 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 

No, 208.—Special thrust-motion roun¢ 
section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles 
It ean be fixed where the space is insufficien, 


for anything else. This Bolt is neat,strong 
and reliable. 


Architectural and other Metal 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ABERDEEN— continued. CARDIFF. 

For Erection of New Salvation Army Citadel in Castle Street. | For Construction of Retaining Walls and Abutments in the 
Mr. JAMES SOUTTAR, Architect, 42 Union Street, Aber- River Taff, at the Ssuth- west corner of Cardiff Bridge, 
deen. | and forming Footway from Cardiff Bridge to Coldstream 

Accepted Tenders. Terrace. Mr. W. HARPUR, Borough Engineer. 

P. Bisset & Son, Aberdeen, mason . : . £8,200 0 0} Batchelor & Snowdon : é , : 11,0203 Sa O 
G. Jamieson, Woodside, carpenter . ¢ « 3:230 10% ©} . Pauling & Elliott -. : E : : ; Srag 7 e'S 
G. Donald & Sons, Aberdeen, painter, &c.  . ROO FON On] © Aj Ee Knighte . 2 : ; ’ 3 751 18 5 
J. Lumsden, Aberdeen, plumber ; - 480 9 O0| Wood&Son . : : : : : : 748 16 6 
Roger & Baxter, Aberdeen, plasterer ‘ i A7ODA ORO J. Allan . - - é "5 2 : - 7Abe Lees 
Bladen & Co., Glasgow, iron and steel . é i) aol Oy F. Ashley . . : : ; : : : 659 3. 6 
G. Farquhar, Woodside, slater . . . 282 0 0]. Ellis&Davis.. . . + +. 534 ° 9 
E. H. Page P 2 ; : : 24.12 76 

Total . . £13,474 0 0 H. A. S. FRAZER (accepted ) 620 18 3 

For Repairs and Alterations to Captain Pilot’s Office, North | For Works to Splott Road and Walker Road. Mr. W. HARPU R, 
Pier, for the Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners. Borough Engineer, Cardiff. 

Accepted Tenders. ’ sei Koad. 
Leslie & Hay, carpenter . : £176 2 10 Wood & Son : . : : £805 8 a 

. Gauld, mason . ; nos, 49 0 O F. Ashley. . . , : : : 640.11 "8 
ip Blaikie & Sons, plumber . wears. i... 23° teuee Be SO ee gre ett ew ee 2s 499-79 
Merrison, slaterfeu ss ie - eR 26S Gag Ellis & Davies .  . e gts bt ae ee 6 Ef 
Scott & Sellar, plasterer . - : : PT LOSromay apes & Co. (a ied ie : : ’ ; 48, Beg 

‘ j c - . «< 
J. M‘Leod, painter Poesia : ; oe PAC Ee ee Walker Road 

For Building Slaughter-houses, Lairs, Stables, &c., for the Moose : J : . 4 moore 2 i 
Accrington and Church Industrial Co-operative Society, Re Smitha : ; ‘ ; g ~ 206 164, E 
Lim. Messrs. HEywoop & Harrison, Architects, Ac- | 7 "Rich ets Pulver ee eg etary isnt 6 
crington and Lytham. Quantities by the Architects. | . W. Best & Co. (accepted) . f _ , . 200 12 9$ 

Accepted Tenders. Ellis & Davies. 199 I 7 
Jas. H. Critchley, Accrington, mason, &c. - £2,520 4 14 | For Painting Steel and Ironwork, Clarence Bridge and James 
Accrington Co-operative Society, Res Street ‘Bridge Cardiff. Mr. W. HARPUR Borough 
and joiners. 581 Io O| Rintivens : ‘ 
J. W. Bridge, Accrington, ‘jronfounder’s work . 283 5 0 ai ; Clarence Bridze. 
Jno. Robinson, Accrington, plumber, glazier, R. C. Daley & Co. : 4 NE hn : - £559 3.0 

ke. ence VAL Pe Curtig ei Frestens ete ee 550 0 O 
Jno. Roberts, Accrington, ‘slater : 1 Le, Re Lewis Se Cone ‘ ; : ; ; . 398 0 © 

Painter’s work not let. Toe J. Howell abe. ¢ : : ‘ ‘ . 392 6 2 
CAHIR. | J. Casey - - - : - : 7 =. 63020), Aa 

For Building Shop and Stores, Cahir, co. Limerick. Mr. R. | James Street Bridge. 

FOGERTY, Architect, Limerick. | 4 Aj Tablowell See or eth ae sles 2 Sele! 406g ames 
Re CWay seater die SE 1,28q').0\ 0 | - ReLewis & Coge = oo eo gy. aiken 97.0 OS 
M. Hunt, Waterford . A ; . ; mir. Loow. OF 0) © JaCasey, : A : C : 4 .- 68°42 
J. Hayes, Limerick . : Z ; ; far 0751 FO. O | R.C. Daley & Co. - x : : : 14s'53". 352.0 
J. Bowles, Cahir : / ‘ : ; 984 0 o! Curtis & Preston . s : : ‘ ‘ i152 50: MONRO 


rKEeos. EF. NETILE, 


IMPORTER OF CANADIAN FINE DOORS AND MOULDINGS, 


ASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, &. 


BOARDS for PACKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for CONFEOTIONERS, ret, Cut to Order. 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills:—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


TELEPHONE NO. 3743, 


-FAWKNER, ROGERS & CO. 


@ beg to inform you that Mr. J. R. FAWKNER, who J. the past fourteen years has held a responsible position in the London Works 
and Offices of Messrs. CROSSLEY Bros., Lim., original makers of the well-known “‘ Otto” Gas Engine, has resigned his position to enter into 
| partnership with Mr. Henry J. ROGERS, M. r M.E., under the above style, as Manufacturing Engineers, Electricians, and Founders. 


The following are SPECIALTIES :— 
iAS E N G \ Ki ES a Livery Machine of Note will be found in our Showrooms. Special Oil for Gas Engines at Wholesale Prices, 
Xe) G ER Ss 5 Ss = ATE NT G A S WO R K sS.— ___For either Coal Sie os for Public 
JIAWSON’S LOW-PRESSURE STEAM HEATING. avssscimminieyicomdanger, 
‘LECTR } Cc L 4 G HTi N G & F IiTTI N G. —STATTER’S Dynamos, Motors, Fittings, Switches, &c. 
ATENT VENTILATING FAN, &c., SHAFTING, PULLEYS, AND CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


These magnificent Showrooms ae intended as a Depot mare the Wayek can find an ample selection of Machinery and accessories, 


Yorks:—WATFORD. Offices and Showrooms :—11 & 12 NEW BRIDGE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


VOOD BLOCK, MOSAIC AND PARQUET FLOORS 


; Patent Dise-Key System. Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
mplete Estimates sent upon Epaet of Particulars Price Lists and Samples on application, 


and Plan 
Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
5874 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, 


7ESTMIN STER PATENT 
| FLOORING COMPANY, 
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CARLISLE. 


For Building Board School for 320 Boys and 300 Girls, Ashley | 


COVENTRY. 


For Alterations and Additions to Spon Street Schools, for the 


Street, Carlisle. Mr. T. TAyLor Scott, Architect, Coventry School Board. 
14 Bank Street, Carlisle 
T. Creighton, builder : -$3:244 15 6 eye 
J. Beaty, builder (wzthdrawz) . 25 COn nO uO : Buildings. 
J. Hindson, joiner ; ie sWigs 1637. Ie) J. W orwood - LISI8s Oo 
Ormerod & Sons, plasterer 720) (O70'| Halland & Co. . Ty L753 OKO 
W. & R. M. Hill, plumber B78 LEE C. G. Hill. 1,006 0 o 
C. J. Nanson, slater . , 244 3 6, C. Garlick 995-00 
T. Palmer, painter and glazier . 16r 0 o, A. A, Wincott . . : . 976 0 o 
Me Lattimer, furniture 154 18 11 | C. HAYWOOD, jun. (accepted) . 890 a Oo 
W. & R. M. ‘Hill, ventilation . 98 8 0} 
The above accepted provisionally at a total of £6, 214 12s. 8d. Playgrounds. 
after deductions. Bit hae | AAO EACotES. 903 ome 
; C. G. Hill © oO 
For Building Board School, Hurst Hill, Coseley, for the C. Haywoop, jun. (accep ted) 360 oO 
Sedgley School Board. Mr. A. P. BReEvITT, Architect,| palland & Co. - ; 040 O46 
Wolverhampton. Quantities axe) Architect. | J. Worwood 912 0 6 
Marsh Bros., Pensnett . £3,981 0 O GoGarnice 895 0 Oo 
Wilcock & Car Wolverhampton 3,010.0), | 
J. Butler, Wolverhampton B2310 78020 
W. Crisp, Dudley 3,L57. 0250 | SOW BRIDGE. 
wi Fa 7 = 
Brookes & Tasee nce Hill ee a 3 | For Restoration of Cowbridge Church. 
Bradney & Lloyd, Shifnal 2,996 0 O| a a jee pre Gloucester - £485 19 © 
H. Gough, Wolverhampton 2,990 0 O HW oes C aifé 478 0 0 
Dorse & Sons, Cradley Heath ; 22055 ML OrnO re A Tae Ci ie 445 19 6 
T. Tildesley, Willenhall 2,819 /ol#0/||) teeta i ae ; 349 0 4 
J. Jones & Sons, Sedgley (accepted) 270) ROnTO ATHERLEY & CARR, ‘Bristo (acceptec ) 295 9 O 
| Plastering. 
DEWSBURY. |W. Cox 49 0 0 
For Building Thirteen Houses, Outbuildings, Boundary Walls, | W. A. James 36 15 o 
&c., in Malkroyd Lane, for the Dewsbury Pioneers’ Indus- J. Haines 32 15 oO 
trial Society, Limited. Messrs. Hoi TOM & FOx, Architects, Hatherley & Carr 30 ONG 
Westgate, Dewsbury. D. J. Jhnes & Co. 26 19 oO 
Accepted Tenders. ee pegs 
G, Whitehead, Dewsbury, mason - » £1,830. 0.0 | Aevarnishing Seats, 
J. Richardson & Son, Staincliffe, joiner 493 0 o| D.C. Jones & Co. 38 Io 2 
S. Waller, Batley Carr, plumber “ 195 10 0]  W. Cox 35 ou8 
J. Bentley, Birstall, plasterer 100 10 10 | Hatherley & Carr 35 0 0 
G. Hargreaves, Dewsbury, slater 92 0 o| W.A. James 25° 6am 
C. A. Kershaw, Batley Carr, painter 42 0 o| ‘J. Haines 25 00 


SPRAGUE & CoO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, B.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Btils of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRABUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, | 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. | 
Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt. 5s. 


LL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUES TABLES, pore Srrllcation, or stamped directed | 
velope 


UANTITIES, &c,, ELECTROGRAPHED | 
(equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho- 
graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. ‘‘ Quantities”’ 

Box, l4in. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six tor 12s. Plans | 
copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 


THE 


GRANITIG PAINT 


IS THE 


BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION 


Is a thorough Cure 
for Damp Walls, and 


is made 
IN ALL COLOURS} 
and COLOURLESS. 


4 SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBI- 
TION, 1884, for Excelience and Durability. 


The Original Inventors and Sole Marufacturers, 


THE CRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 


32 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 18€0 


| Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


‘QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” for 
1893. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s, 1d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITH OGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


above descriptions of work in the beststyle. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
| Pencils, Crayons, Ind’an Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T- Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 
HEYDI’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, B.C. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 

Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 


BIRMINGEAM, 


G. CHANT, 
Cabinet Manufacturer and Tpholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAI 
LONDON, E.c. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furnitut 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Ohimney- -pieces and Interi’ 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on application. 


PEATTIE & AXTELL, | 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialist: 
HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS. 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensington 
and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 
J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, Londo! 
and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxfor 
Paris, and Vienna. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENI 
pai Bin 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPES 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Pateztee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS 
NEWPORT, MON. 
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ENFIELD. 


Kor Building Public Baths and Caretaker’s Cottage, Enfield, | 


for the Enfield Local Board of Health. Mr. W- KITTER- 


INGHAM, Engineer, Enfield. Quantities by Mr. R. J. 
BEALE, F.S. tee) Victoria Street, S.W. 
C. Marriott, Wood Green . : - £3,464 


Coldwell & Sons, Stamford Hill 

E. C. Woodhead, London, W.C. 

C. White, Enfield Highway 

W. Laurence, Waltham Abbey 

fairhead & Son, Enfield . 

W. GARDNER, Waltham Abbey (accepted ) 


3,044 
2,998 
2,777 
2,668 
2,560 
2,361 


FAVERSHAM, 


For Building Bottled Beer Department, Quay Lane, Faver- 
sham, for Messrs. W. E. oe Rigden, Brewers. 
Paramor, Margate - £3,928 
Pavey, Sittingbourne ws s3 
Beaumont, Milton - 3140 
Fuller & Sons, Faversham 3,116 
Whiting, Ospringe 3,099 
Seager, Sittingbourne 3,062 
Gentry, Canterbury . 3,017 
Denne, Walmer 2,995 
JUDGES, Boughton (accepted) . 2,957 


e©oo00000000 
eoo0o00gq00 000 


GLASGOW. 


For Removal and Reconstruction of Broomielaw bridge and 
the Erection of New Bridge, Glasgow. 
New Estimates for Bridge 20 feet reduced in Width. 


British granite. Italian. 
Watt & Wilson . £202,538 0 O £198,338 o o 
Morrison & Mason . 


206,743 0 © 192,543 0 0 


GRIMSBY. 
For Building Almshouses, Grimsby (Six Houses in the First 


Block). Mr. CHAs. LEE, Architect, Victoria Street, 

Grimsby. 
J. A. Thomas, Grimsby £990 oO 
W. G. Pickering, Grimsby . 807 0 O 
4G. Willingham, Grimsby 790 4 0 
G. H. Cross, Grimsby . 781 16 oO 
H. A. Weston, Grimsby. - 780 0 O 
io; H. BURNETT, Grimsby (accepted ) - 720m.O) 0 


oo0o0o0o00 
©) O50 6°60) O50 


HASTINGS. 
For Alterations and Additions to House No. 11. Wellington 


Square, Hastings. Messrs. JEFFERY & SKILLER, Archi- 
tects, Havelock Road, Hastings. Quantities by Archi- 
tects. 

J. Lester, Hastings . £590 

E. Gutsel], Hastings . 509 

W. Small, Hastings : 547 

A. H. White, St. Leonards . 534 


P. Jenkins, St. Leonards : 5 
Barter & Gasson, Hastings. - . . A OX 


wANAOAODAGIDOAAONO 
0.0: 6:0 :.0.0 0.0 0.0.6 


J. Simmonds, Hastings 519 
D. Snow, Hastings 506 
Padgham & Hutcheson, Hastings 476 
S: Starr, Hastings - 467 
Wc GEARY, Hastings (accepted) 449 


{KINSON, 
For Works, Poole Road, from the County Gates to opposite 


Gasworks Road, for the Kinson Local Board. Mr. 
SAMUEL J. NEWMAN, Surveyor, 3 Tennyson Buildings, 
Ashley Road, Parkstone. 
G. Troke, Winton : £223 I2 4 
Bradshaw, Bournemouth 2IATTA WO 
W. H. Saunders, Bournemouth . 210 14 6 
G. T: Budden, Newtown 21OUTO FO 
H. BRIXEY, Newtown (accepted ) 190 18 8 


LEEDS, 


For Building Four Shops and Dwelling-houses at Roundbay, 
Leeds. Messrs. J. KIRK & SONS, Architects, Dewsbury. 
Accepted Tenders. 
W. Briggs, Leeds, plumber. 
T. E. Heavyside, Leeds, slater. 
T. Blackburn, Armley, plasterer. 
J. R. Chadwick, Leeds, painter. 


LLANDUDNO. 
gor Supplying and Fixing Oak Fitments, Stained Glass and 
Parquet Flooring for New Villa, Llandudno, Mr. E. H 
WILLIAMS, Architect. 


Sh dle WARING & SONS (accepted ) Lg tO = OmEO 


eee siinsuny Wincrusta= CChlalton. WALL DECORATION. 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES, CEILINGS, PLAQUES, PANELS, BORDERS, &c. 


SOLID in Colour! 


§LL NEVER WEAR OUT. INDISPENSABLE, INEXPENSIVE. 


SOLID in Relief! 


SOLID in Value! 


Write for Samples, Itlustrations, Price List, and all Particulars, to— 


FREDERICK. WALTON & CO. LIM., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams—* LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON,' 


Telephone No. 8,769. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 


EGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT for Opening and Closing Fanlights and Skylights 


(3D ACTION FOR 
ANTERN 


f 


NW 


jARE.. 


For Particulars and 
Reduced Price List (dated 
Jan, 23, 1893) write 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


226 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


109 HOPE STREET GLASGOW, or 


SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 


Telegraphic Address :—“‘ SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


NE geevrer 2, cre, T*1RTAD DAA Torn SE ee ROE one army mei i ae 
rae for Cee the Architect. —Frice Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, ee W.C.. 


NEW SILENS FOR SKYLIGHTS. 


ae 


As Fixed to Skylight. 


From 8s. 4d. 


raise and lower any Skylight. 


14 


oe ooeoeoeaee000OOOOoowToeoNol_loms7]§TT§TTWw—_woo0V0vvc.T;FC—. | 


LLANDAFF. 

For Widening and Reconstructing Church 
the Llandaff Highway Board. 
Surveyor. 

Wood & Son, Cardiff . 

W. Cox, Llandaff : : 
Bachelor & Snowdon, Cardi 

F, Ashley, Cardiff 

A. Knight, Cardiff 

T. J. Davies, Cardiff 

C. Watkin, Maesteg 

E. Rees, Whitchurch . 

J. Thomas, Tongwynlais 
E. MosEs, Rudry (accepted 


LLANGOLLEN. 


For Works at Llangollen Court House. 
WILLIAMS, County Surveyor, Denbigh. 


I. Roberts, Llangollen . : ; 
T. A. Jones, Llangollen 
E. Bradshaw, Llangollen 
J. Garner, Llanfair 

J. Davies, Ruabon : : : : 
W. Williams & D. R. Jones, Llangollen 
Evans & Morris, Llangollen . ; 


LONDON. 


For Building Public Baths and Caretaker’s Cottage, &c, near 


Enfield Lock Station, on the Great E 
the Enfield Local Board. 
veyor, Court House, Enfield. 


BEALE, F.S.1., 9 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


C. Marriott, Wood Green. P : 
J. Coldswells & Sons, Stamford Hill 
E. C. Woodhead, Holborn, E.C. 

C. White, Enfield Highway 

W. Lawrence, Waltham Abbey 
Fairhead & Son, Enfield . 

W. Gardner, Waltham Abbey . 


For Reinstating after Fire the Backs of Houses Nos. 5, 6, 
and 8 Jeffreys Square, St. Mary Axe, City. Mr. HERBERT 


RICHES, Architect and Surveyor, 3 C 
William Street, London, E.C. 
Ashby & Horner * 


Accepted with slight modification. 


Mr. 


conditionally) : 
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Road, Lisvane, for 


For Alterations to No. 2 Edgcumbe Terrace, Millbridge, 


[Aua. 25, 1893. i 


i 
} 


5 


PLYMOUTH. / | 
Mr.. 


JAMES HOLDEN, James Harvey, M.S.A., Architect, Bedford ‘Street, | 
i Plymouth. if 
. £664 17 © | Greenslade & Son 7 eran iG) os 
© be VEO Smith & Son : F “p12 7er ©: iO 
a4 ja 9 T. HEALY (accepted) . 125.0 6 
2} 
406 12 8 
35° hee ei] PLUMBLAND. 
ys : For Pulling-down Old Bridge and Erection of New Stone 
as 44a Bridge over the River Ellen, at Ellen Villa, Plumbland, 
298 eu for the Cockermouth Union Highway Authority. , Mr. 
WILSON, Surveyor, Court House, Cockermouth. 
J. ALLISON & SON, Cockermouth (accepted) . £141 17 I0 | 
Mr. R. LLOYD 
£46 0 0 SHREWSBURY. 
, Ae 10 ©] For Building Emergency Isolation Hospital, for the Town 
CUS pnt gs Council. 
a ae 3 G. BULLOCK, Shrewsbury (accepted) . - £390 One 
200-0 
27 10.2 0 STOCKPORT. 


Committee. 


For Laying Pipe Sewers, Edgeley, for the Highways and Sewers. 
Mr. J. ATKINSON, Borough Surveyor, Stock 


astern Railway, for port. 
Mr. W. KITTERINGHAM, Sur- W. Walker, Stockport . : . : .£119 10 oO 
Quantities by Mr. R. J. Worthington & Pownall, Manchester . 70 ae 
Broadhurst, Stockport. 72 19 @ 
- £3,464. 0 0 Baker & Dawson, Cheadle . , : 64 12 6 
3,044 0 O Hayes Bros., Stockport (accepled) ¢. 62 14 IO 
2,998 O O 
2,777 O 9 
si o 0 STOKE GABRIEL. 
Pees : s | For Building Vicarage House, Stoke Gabriel, near Paignton, — 
Devon. Mr. W. T. ALLEN, Architect. 
7 Stephens, Bastow & Co., Lim., Bristol . £2,099 0 0 
Goad & Co., Plymouth : . - 1,995 0 © 
rooked Lane, King W. Gibson, Exeter . 1,895. (Cum 
W. Trevena, Plymouth : ; : .. 1,797 Ole 
= LAO 7 EOmsO T. Brooks, Totnes : : : : +. 1,790. "Omg 
Rabbick & Brown, Paignto 3 . 1,641 “O° 


s.per bushel, Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 Ibs. to 14 inch; | 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 | 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. nisidue. 
§ Over 10,000tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


orks. 
§ Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


fh 

ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMERT | 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2801bs. 
por square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement | 

in the market. Specially 

e dapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD & CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


STABLISHED 1844- 

WATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO | 

BLUE Liss LIME, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 

Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


INGTON & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers, 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turnin 
Polishing Wirks, e 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, is 


always on hand. 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


HNatls, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weighte, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolte, 


Sash Fasteners, 


AMD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRORMONGERY. 


ART METAL WORK, 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


DESIGNS 
AND 
ESTIMATES 


Room :— 


49 Farringdon St.,E.¢. 


ScOTL 


STAINED ON APPLICATION, 
oLass: Ww London Sample 


Fraderick Street, Edinburgh, 


Ale 

N| C % 
oe 

yow* eg 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


a (Mx. WuITE's SysTEM) 
S For Churches, Schools. 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and fuil particulars 
S on application to 
SS THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Z\\ 
i Woop Pavinec anp Steam 
Ki Joinzry Worxs, 
Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


AND :-— f 
Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 


34 Wilson St., Finsbury Square, 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COM 


PANY 


@STAB.) (1s7l. 
Telegrams i— = Telephone:— 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” jm 862, 


€ORMIOF BLOCE 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALT] 

For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 

avery information to be obtained at the. Company) 

Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 8.0. | 


BEST GREEN | 
ROOFING SLATES 
Buttermere Lake). 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
“Model Durell ine “New- f 
castle Exhibition 1887. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN 
DARK GREEN. 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60. 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
Experience. | 
GOLD MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1882. 
PARIS, 1881. 
EsTIMATES. FREE. 
JOEL & C0 


From the Honisterand Yew Crags Quarries (mear 
International Exhibition, 
LIGHT SEA GREEN. a 
FOR PRIONS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SHORETABY, 
Over 20 HII 
SILVER MEDAL, 
London, £.¢ 
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s E UXBRIDGE. WESTBURY-ON-SEVERN. 
For Works of Repair, &c., to Bridge over Frays River by Ree eh i £ Distri : 
Rabbs Mill, Cowley Road, Uxbridge, for the Uxbridge | the Erection o Bane Church at Chaxhill, Westbury-on- 
Local Board. Mr. W. L. Ev ES, F.S.I., Surveyor. saab eae ye: ee BLAND Oe a ON eR Se 
‘W. Hardy, Cowley 4 : : -427 10 O : 
T. W estacott, Uxbridge . z , : tat T§ 50 |. .W. H.Smith ". ; ; £1 keg tee 
Bera ee Piatt, Uxbridge. ys 10100]. Hoe Bite © Co, Limited - ye ae 
QO . . . . . . 
; WARRINGTON. Wall & Hook . : - : : . 3 136 oue) 
For Forming and Paving Ernest Street and Part of Hamilton | A. King . : F é c - : + '1j095% 10-80 
Street, for the Paving and Sewerage Committee. Mr. T. J. Coleman 1,940 0 O 
LONGDIN, Borough Surveyor. Wm. Jones 1,075 0 O 
Ernest Street. 
F. T. Bennie, Warrington . 4 - £216 18 1 WHITSTABLE. 
Hamilton Street. i 
: | For Enlargement of Board School, Whitstable. Mr. JOHN 
W. Heaton, UO al a . ‘ a | 213) 1OmnO LAWSON, rehirect! 3 
D. T. W. Porter, Whitstable . - : : . £830 9 0 
for Works, Upton Road, St. Alban’s Road, and Doates Lane, le Cornelius, Whitstable “ : 2 - ° aie ome) 
Watford. W. R. Quested, Faversham ? ; ; = 4004, Onno 
Drury, Harrow . . sua 0 oO F. Seager, Sittingbourne . oe AG. Tone 
Beate peste Concrete Company . 628 0 oO Amos & FoaD, Whitstable (accepted) - =, .0L0™ O10 
earle, Watfor A 4 - 2 . - 574 90 O 
A. T. Catley, London . ‘ : ‘ s ~ 67 ts Ono WINCHESTER. 
W. Judge, Watford. SA ais - + « 547 © O| For the Erection of County Buildings, Winchester, for the 
C. Brightman, Watford : - : - sin 5.1 SOMO Hants County Council. 
Dupont, London... - + 497 © ©| Brown, Son & Blomfield, London... ph lnsso oo 
For supply of Pipes for Water -mains, for the Watford Local Higgs Seren ener ee te . 12,340 90 O 
Boar ielder on, Winchester . : : 7 12,325 700 
Stanton Ironworks Co. : 3 4 , - £410 Ger E, Carter & Son, Winchester . , . = 11,900 oe) 
J. Oakes & Co. . : - é ‘ : 384 67700 T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford . : : : . 11,490 0 O 
Cochrane & Co. . 2 F : : ; iy e314 Fe J. H. Corke, Southsea . : A Ll AAS OME 
Gibbs & Co. ; : ‘ : e : é# 313 Dino Stevens, Bastow & Co., Bristol : : a, 11,2000) OMG 
Firmstone Bros. . , : 3 : ; 3 BEWSOuNs 
Laidlaw & Sons . - - : : - 5 ieee a! fa) | 
Hampton & Co. . : 2 : y 2049 LOOT | 
H. J. Rogers, Watford * ; 2 a ee) (8 VARIETIES. 
Cochrane, Grove & Co. (imperfect tender) : . 238 4 10| THE Liverpool Royal Infirmary has received two donations— 
* £1 135, extras. one of 1,000/. from Mr. S. A. Thompson Yates, for the endow- 
WEOBLEY. ment of a bed, and one of soo/. from Mr. Edward P. 


For Widening Workhouse Bridge, Weobley, for the Hereford- | Thompson, for purposes in connection with the out- -patient 
shire County Council. Mr. HENRY T. WAKELAM, County | department, in memory of their late father, Mr. S, H. 


Surveyor. Thompson. 
Andrews & Rudge, Hereford. THE bridge across the Tweed at Berwick, which the 
J. Davies, Weobley. Council of that town have petitioned the Government to 
ANDREWS & SON, Hereford (accepted ). widen, is, the A/anchester Guardian says, one of the most 


HT 


RIST. & TURNER. 


Head Offices: _53 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Branch Offce:—Gl Piccadilly, Manchester. 


eee Let Pa TT Py Ps, i} i. 
Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘The Sphinx.” A Patent Movable Table y@kR Ex 
Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunication,  ~“t 7% 
provisionally protected. 
Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &c. 
All kinds of Installation Work executed with the highest class of materials and workmanship. 


Noss) ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS, 7. 


FIRE ALARMS, &c. ogistered 


PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. ge rp 


7,728 


A. si The @ Typewriter 
eel Has No Ribbon. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


(HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER SHOWN), 
PARIS, MONACO, KIMBERLEY and LAUNCESTON. 


‘ves time in writing; makes at one operation several copies of Bills of Quantities, Estimates, Specifications, Reports, &c,, and with the aid of YOST Duplicator, print 
hundreds of*copies at nominal cost. 


on SHE YOST TYPEWRITER COMPANY, LIMITED, 40 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


» 86 Boulevard des Italiens ; Manchester, 3 Deansgate; Liverpool, 674 Lord St.; Birmingham, 73 Temple Row’: Leeds, 21 New Station St. 
Glasgow, 112 Saint Vincent St. ; Belfast, Central Hotel Buildings, 
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famous structures of the kind in the United Kingdom. Until 
the erection in 1850, of Robert Stephenson’s magnificent rail- 


way viaduct, by which it is now overshadowed, the bridge was | 


the only meens of communication between England and Scot- 
land, and across it rolled the stage coaches in the days when a 
journey between London and Edinburgh was such a hazardous 
undertaking that men were wont to make their wills before 
they set. out. Begun in 1610, in the reign of James I. of 
England, a monarch who conferred many privileges upon 
Berwick, including a gift to the freemen of 3,077 acres, the 
bridge was not completed until 1634, in the reign of Charles I. 
It is 924 feet long, but only 17 feet wide, and cost 15,cool, a 
large sum in those days. 

THE annual report has just been issued by Mr. John 
Young, chief of the Glasgow Cleansing Department. The 
accounts show that the net cost of the whole public cleansing 
of the extended city has been 68,068/, 2s. 2d. The expenditure 
amounted to 94,008/, 15s. 6¢.,and the revenue to 25,040/. 135. 4d. 
The capital account stands at 2c0,827/. 175. cd. The daily 
average number of men employed during the year has been 
1,053, and the stud of horses includes 251 animals. The food 
for the horses has cost during the twelvemonth 7,916/., and in 
that period 361,016 tons of. material were carted off the streets 
and 39,422 waggons of refuse and manure were despatched— 
24,457 tons being sold to farmers, and 15,c65 being disposed of 
on Corporation lands as unsaleable refuse, In general wages, 
51,6132. has been paid during the year. 

AT the meeting of the Wolstanton and Burslem Board of 
Guardians recently the amended plans of the proposed 
extension of the workhouse infirmary and improvement of 
the workhouse at Chall were received from the Local Govern- 
ment Board and approved, and it was decided that application 
should be made to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to borrow 9,500/. for the purpose of carrying out the work. 

THE Chicago Mail and Extress says that one of the 
victims of the fire at the Senate Hotel has been identified as 
Mr. Henry Edward Kemp, artist and correspondent of the 
Lllustrated London News. The remains of the deceased were 


THE Slackpool Post says:—The architects of St. Anne’s 
and the Local Board are not just now in that lovable mood that 
they feel they could die together, excepting they otherwise in- 
terpret the saying and feel inclined for ordering pistols and 
coffee. The architects entered a free competition—tfoolish men 
they—for the best design for town’s cffices. It was rumoured 


| upon to supply beyond the compulsory area. 


that the Local Board were either spoiled with choice or had not 
the courage of their convictions, that the poor architects—the 
adjective is not used in a pecuniary sense—suffered “muchly ” 
from the suspense. They have been on the rack, so to speak. 

AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board 
at Bolton into the application of the Corporation to secure 
power to borrow 40,c0o/. for electric lighting works and 5,oco/. 
for works of sewage. There was no opposition. The town 
clerk explained in regard to the sewage question that the 
application had arisen through the action of the Corporation in. 
deciding to carry out certain alterations in the closet accom-— 
modation of the borcugh. There were a great many old sewers. 
in the centre of the borough which were on what was known as. 
the rubble drain principle. These were not water-tight, and 
consequently unfit to receive or carry away water-closet matter. 
These sewers were constructed before the incorporation of the 
borough in 1840 and in the days of the old trustees, and it was 
proposed to replace them with sewers of brick and pipe con- 
struction. The streets affected by these alterations numbered 
about seventy. With regard to the electric lighting scheme, he 
stated that the Corporation were empowered to supply electricity 
within the borough, the authorised area of supply being the whole- 
of the municipal borough. Asub-committee of the Corporation was 
appointed in 1891, which determined upon the alternating current 
high tension'system. ‘The generating station would be placed 
at Spa Field. At present they did not contemplate street 
electric lighting. The necessary building and laying of plant 
were intended to’ be commenced forthwith, and tenders for 
almost the whole.of the work had been obtained. The outlay 
at present involved would amount to about 21,000/, but they 
had to consider and provide for the eventuality of being called 
A point was. 
suggested by the inspector as to the sum involved in the 
application over and above the amount actually to be expended. 
at present. . The town clerk stated, in reply, that they were 
liable at any time to be called upon to supply beyond the com- 
pulsory area. Theinspector suggested that 30,000/. might be 
sufficient, and it was stated that this amount would permit of 
another engine and dynamos being laid down. This point was, 
however, leftfor the consideration of the Local Government 
Board. The inquiry then closed. 

THE death is announced of Mr. William Maddox, builder 
and contractor, of Albert Place, Dresden, Longton, Staffs. 
The deceased had lived in Longton for over forty years, and 
was well known and highly respected through out the district. 
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charred beyond recognition, and his identity was only estab- 
lished by the discovery of an artist’s portfolio amid the ruins. 


AT Hanley Mr. J. Beardmore, architect, of Bucknall, sued 
George Edwards, a miller, also of Bucknall, to recover the sum 
of 13/., of which 1o/. was for work done, 3/. being balance of 
account. The last-named item was not disputed, and was paid 
into court. Five pounds was also paid into court in satisfac- 
tion of the claim. The plaintiff’s statement was to the effect 
that the defendant engaged him to prepare plans and survey 
land at Bucknall for the erection of farm buildings. Two plans 
and some sketches were prepared by him and submitted to the 
defendant, who, however, afterwards carried out the work 
himself. Ten pounds was the sum he charged for the work, 
but defendant alleged this was excessive, Defendant, in his 
evidence, stated he had not followed plaintiff’s plans. Judge 
Jordan gave a verdict for the plaintiff for 9/. 

AT the meeting of the North Berwick Town Council the 
clerk submitted a report as to the decision of the arbiters in 
connection with the purchase of the gasworks by the burgh 
from the North Berwick Gas Company, the sum at which the 
works had been valued being 5,145/. 15, gad. The Provost 
observed that there was much reason for congratulation on so 
satisfactory a completion of the transaction, and he indicated 
an appreciable reduction in the price of gas to consumers at no 
distant date. 

THE question of water consumption in Glasgow was brought 
up at the meeting of the Town Council. The water engineer, 
Mr. Gale, stated that the daily discharge from the aqueducts 
was now 44} million gallons, or an increase of 44 million 
gallons. The quantity of water being used in Glasgow just 
now was very large. On one day in the week over 55 million 
gallons were sent into the city. The higher districts suffered 
through so much water being drawn off at the low levels. Mr. 
Wallace condemned the wasteful habits of the people, remark- 
ing that while 16 to 20 gallons per day served other cities, 
Glasgow people required 60. 

THE Berlin correspondent of the Standard, in an article 
referring to the death of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg on the 
22nd inst., says :—The castle of Reinhardsbrunn is a fine speci- 
men of architecture, standing in the midst of lovely natural 
surroundings. The site of the present building was formerly 


occupied by a Benedictine Abbey founded by Ludwig ‘the | 


Springer in 1085. It was burnt down by the insurgents in 1525. 
The castle, as it now stands, is a creation of the deceased 


duke’s father, It was erected under the superintendence of the 
German architects, Herren Heideloff & Eberhard, and is 
mainly in the Gothic style. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AT the committee meeting of the Dundee Town Council 
plans were approved of for the erection of a building to be 
utilised as a public bath and library. The cost of the building 
will be about 8,500/, and on the ground there wiil be public 
and private baths, and a separate section will be devoted to 
library purposes. On the flat above there will be three apart- 
ments, one of them a large room suitable for lectures and 
amusements. 

AT the meeting of the Ayr Dean of Guild Court linings were 
granted to Mr. M‘Geachin for the erection of cottages in Duke 
Street ; to Newton Gas Company for the erection of an 
additional chimney stalk 80 feet high at their works; and to 
the directors of the County Hospital for alterations and erection. 
In connection with the plans submitted by the Prison Com- 
missioners of Scotland for the erection of warders’ houses in 
Bath Place, oposite the prison, the clerk read a letter from Mr. 
Donald Beith, W.S., Edinburgh, the agent for the Commis- 
sioners, sending a print of the opinion of the judges in an 
appeal taken from the Dean of Guild Court, Edinburgh, from 
which it appeared that the Crown were not under obligation to 
obtain warrant from the Guild Court for the erection of build- 
ings, and that the application had been made in error and 
should be withdrawn, 

THE Leeds Mercury says:—It has been decided by the 
Rev, Father McAuliffe, of St. Richard’s, Holbeck, to build a 
new church dedicated to St. Francis of Assisi. 


THE first detached hospital for the special treatment of 
acute insanity in Great Britain has been erected at Larbert. 
The building which was opened recently has cost over 
40,000/., and very special attention has been given to the 
ventilation, which has been carried out on the ‘ Baird- 
| Thompson’ system—the latest improved exhaust and fresh 
air inlet ventilators of Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., 
ventilating engineers, London and Glasgow, being in use 
| throughout the whole building. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, 


STANMORE HALL, LOWER STAIRCASE, 


PLAS MADCC, NEAR LLANRWST, NORTH WALES. 
FAILSWORTH CONSERVATIVE CLUB, 


DOCTOR’S HOUSE, OLDHAM. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE town house of Sir William H. Broadbent, physician 
to Her Majesty the Queen, 84 Brook Street, Grosvenor 
Square, is being warmed and ventilated by Mr. John Grundy, 
of 30 Duncan Terrace, London. 

THE Yost Typewriter Company, Limited, have removed 
their Belfast branch from Central Hotel Buildings to 9 Rose- 
mary Street, where they will now conduct business in the centre 
of the legal and professional quarter of the city. 

AT the meeting of the Sanitary Committee of the Leeds Cor- 
poration it was decided to advertise for a nuisance inspector, a 
post now vacant. A new design for a destructor brought before 
the committee by a Halifax firm was referred to a sub-com- 
mittee to inquire and report. 


Messrs. ADAMS & CO., sanitary specialists, of London, 
York, &c., have just opened larger premises at 107 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, to meet the growing demand for their various 
appliances in Scotland, and most of their patents may be seen 
there in action. Catalogues and prices may also be obtained 
on application. 

THE annual excursion of the Associated Master Painters of 
Scotland took place on Friday, the 18th inst. The company 
made a tour through the “land of Scott,” visiting Galashiels, 
Abbotsford, Dryburgh Abbey and Melrose. The party 
numbered ‘seventy- five, with representatives from Aberdeen, 
Aberfeldy, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Manchester and 
the Border towns. 


DURING the summer matters have been fairly brisk in the 
Edinburgh building trade, and the rate of wages—8d. per 
hour—which obtained previous to Professor Kirkpatrick fixing 
the standard at 8jd@. per hour, has been generally paid by 
firms having tenements on hand. It is not expected that the 


83d, rate will be maintained beyond the end of September, for 
the summer has not been a brisk season, and existing contracts 
are not likely to run far into the autumn. By October the 83d. 
rate will presumably be generally adopted, and it is possible 
that by the beginning of winter a fall of wages will be ex- 
perienced. 


AT the premises of Messrs, Charles Skipper & Co,, 49. 
Tower Dock, a handsome polished Sylavethic granite front has 
lately been carried out by Messrs. James Wright & Sons, of 
the Royal Granite Works, Aberdeen. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Av the International Engineering Congress which has been 
held in Chicago there was a discussion on the manufacture and 
testing of Portland cement. Mr. Griffith said that of late years 
there has been a tendency to use a light burnt cement to 
facilitate grinding, but this is a very unsafe practice. Standard 
tests should be as simple as possible, so that they may be 
carried out by engineers where laboratory appliances are not 
available. The sand test is not generally used in England, 
though used in Germany. Mr, Whittemore did not approve of 
the hot test, and thought the compression test of cement more 
important than the tensile test, as the material is rarely sub- 
jected in service to tension strains. Mr. Lesley stated that 
nobody can tell just the amount when the chemical action of 
setting takes place, and that there is a period during setting 
when any strain upon the cement will retard or prevent setting. 
He considered it better to spread the mud on the floor and cut 
it by hand than to make it into bricks in a brick machine, 
as the latter makes it too dense for good burning. The 
sand test shows the quality of the sand used. Dr. Coleman 
Sellers said he used a sand-blast test for abrasion in connection 
with cement to be used for the Niagara water-power tunnel, 
where the water has a considerable fall. Captain Black said 
that at St. Augustine, Fla.; he had used a concrete of I part 


| good cement, 2 parts sand, almost all silica, and 4 parts 


coquina gravel (small shells) in place of stone. Concrete made 
thus and remaining in air was in perfect condition after two 
years. That laid in water was soft and worthless, and that 
made in air and then placed in the water was also soft. He 
thought this to be probably the case with many concrete 
foundations, but as the margin of safety is so large, it is im- 
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probable that this will ever be found out. On 
wall of Resendale cement in Florida, where puddles of sea- 
water on the top were exposed to a very hot sun, the concrete 
under the puddles was so soft that a knife could be pushed 
into it, but on face of the wall, where the water had no lodg- 
ment, the skin of the cement remained quite hard. Where a 
concrete face was exposed to the action of surf it was abraded 
by the action of the sand in the surf. The interior of a cement 
test-pat will harden later than the exterior. Sir Benjamin 
Baker said that in spite of the vast amount of literature on the 
subject there is still an entire lack of accord between engineers 
as to the use of cement. On the Manchester Ship Canal the 
tensile strength of cement for dock walls was specified at 
300 Ibs. per square inch, but on the works of the Liverpool 
waterworks it was specified to be 80 per cent. higher. Yet the 
engineers of both works were entirely satisfied with the cements 
and the results in the work. The tensile strains in concrete 
masonry are very small, but there may be severe shearing 
strains. 


QUAY CRANES IN HAMBURG, 


In affording facilities for the removal and loading of the cargoes 
of vessels Hamburg is supposed to be unrivalled by any of the 
other large seaports of the world. The quays of the port extend 
over a distance of 6} miles, and along them are distributed, 
more or less uniformly, 421 cranes. These cranes have a col- 


lective lifting power of 2,200,coo lbs., or 661bs. per lineal foot | 


of quay. The travelling cranes are used mostly for handling 
the cargoes .into and out of the vessels, since they can be 


easily shifted to accommodate the different positions of the | 


hatches in the different vessels, while the fixed cranes are used 
to handle unusually heavy loads or where no change of posi- 
tion is required. The motive power of most of the travelling 
cranes is steam or hand power, and their construction possesses 
nothing of especial novelty. In regard to the electric cranes, 
it is stated that they have proved successful, especially in 


periods of severe frost, when they showed the advantage of | 


their dry working over steam cranes. The current is taken 
from accumulators charged by dynamos, and the mechanism is 
$o arranged that the descending load produces a return current 
which is used to relieve the dynamos. There is stated to be a 


great saving in building and working expenses with these cranes 


as compared with the steam cranes of the same efficiency. 


a concrete sea- | 


The largest fixed crane is of 330,000 lbs. capacity, and 
| swings on a pivot which is fastened to the foundation with 
| heavy stays. It moves on thirty-two steel rollers, 19? inches 
in diameter and 7 inches wide, travelling on a track of cast 
steel, the projection of the crane jib from the centre of pivot to 
the chain being 563 feet, and 33 feet outside of the quay wall. 
| The height of the pulley over the top of quay is ro1 feet. This 
_ considerable height was arranged in order to be able to lift or 
to set up masts of sailing vessels when required. A ballast 
| tank is arranged, filled with sand, witha total weight of 25 tons ; 
this serves as a balancing weight when lifting. 

The boiler and engine are arranged in a separate iron 
casing of the crane. The boiler has a heating surface of 
376 square feet and a working pressure of 75 lbs. The engine 
is of the double-cylinder type, each cylinder having a diameter 
of 12 inches and a stroke of 22 inches, and is fitted with a 
double-crank shaft and with Meyer’s expansion valve gear. 
The revolutions are sixty per minute. A flat link chain of steel 
is used as a lifting chain. The total dead-weight of the crane 
amounts to 230 tons, exclusive of ballast. Weights of 150 tons 
can be lifted 20 feet in a quarter of an hour, and one revolution 
of the crane can be completed in five minutes. The crane 
foundation is based upon 180 piles. The cost of the crane, 
exclusive of foundation, amounted to about 42,000 dollars. 


or 
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EXTRAORDINARY TRAFFIC ON ROADS, 


THE decision of the Divisional Court in the case of Hill & Co, 
v. Thomas, which was formerly noticed, has been reversed by 
the Court of Appeal. The point is one of some importance 
to contractors and county councils. The defendants are con- 
tractors, and in erecting a Government battery at Angle Bay, 
| Pembrokeshire, they carried in carts over the Angle Road 
| 8,050 tons, in 9,000 loads of shingle and cement. The surveyor 
of the Highway Board breught the contractors up for the 
expenses caused by this traffic, and the justices found them 
| liable in 1057. as extra repairs to the road. Upon a special 
case being brought before the Divisional Court this decision 
was reversed, but it has now been replaced by the Court of 
| Appeal. Lord Justice Bowen said the question was as to the 
meaning of the words “damage caused by extraordinary 
traffic” in the Highways Act of 1878. He thereafter entered 
upon an elaborate analysis of these words and the decisions, 
and held that the words included all such continuous and 
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repeated user of the road by a person’s vehicles as is out of the 
common order of traffic, and as may be calculated to damage 
the highway and increase the expenditure on its repair. The 
decision is an important instance of traffic being held extra- 
ordinary, not because of the exceptional nature or weight of any 
one vehicle or load, but because of the large number of vehicles 
using the road. Extraordinary traffic may mean an excep- 
tional increase of ordinary traffic, and is not limited to traffic 
of exceptional weight. 


TENDERING IN HOLYWELL. 


At last week’s meeting of the Holywell Local Board the tenders 
received for the erection of local board offices and a working 
men’s club-room on the vacant space in front of the Market- 
hall, High Street, were considered. Mr. T. H. Waterhouse 
presided. It appeared that the tenders had been amended. 
The original tender included the removal of alarge clock tower; 
an amended tender was afterwards asked for, omitting the 
tower and including an extension of the board-room. Subse- 
quently it was discovered there were cellars on the site for the 
buildings which would have to be filled in, and an additional 
quotation was applied for in respect of them. The tenders for 
the complete works were from Mr. Myers, Chester, 1,5352.; 
Mr. W. Elwy Williams, Rhyl, 1,216. 1os.; Mr. Abel Jones, 
Rhyl, 1,1957.; Mr. Edwin Hughes, Holywell, 1,2632 In 


respect to the last-named a dispute arose as to whether the | } 
| bronze medals and certificates of two grades, and that money 


| prizes should be given in addition to other awards in the case 


amount for the extension had been given, as in the amended 
tender he had given a lump sum, 1,060/. A messenger was 
sent to Mr. Hughes with a note from the board, and a reply 
was received that the amount was included in the total, and 
that the extension would be 54/. As the board could not feel 


satisfied that the items had been correctly stated, a suggestion | 


was made to adjourn. The chairman said he had been waiting 


for half an hour to get a word in. There was a division in the | 
He saw plainly | 


board, and he wanted to clear the atmosphere. 
what the misapprehension was, and the great anxiety to rush 
the thing. He then proceeded to give an explanation, to which 
the clerk objected as totally wrong. Eventually the meeting 
broke up, the members abruptly rising from their seats and 
putting on their hats to leave the room. However, at the 
request of the clerk, the exit of members was arrested, and they 
determined to meet on Saturday next week, when an extra- 
ordinary meeting will be held to consider the drainage question 
and proposed Government inquiry. 
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PLUMBERS’ WORK. 


THE Judges (Messrs. C. Hudson, J. Costelle, G. B. Davis, 
S. Stalder, S. S. Hellyer, D. Early, W. Beecroft, G, E. Munn, 
G. Taylor and C. Hill) of plumbers’ work at the National 
Workmen’s Exhibition, 1893, appointed to represent the com- 
mittee of management of the exhibition and the Company of 
Plumbers, and including the elected representatives of the 
London Board of Examiners and Registration Committee and 


| the District Council for Glasgow and the West of Scotland, 


jointly and severally acting in conjunction with the National 
Registration of Plumbers, and including the elected representa- 
tives of London and other lodges of the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland, awarded 
as follows in the general meeting assembled on July 8, 


1893 :— 
I. That in view. of the declared “main object of the 


| exhibition being to exhibit as far as possible individual work- 


manship with the higher purpose of encouraging skill and 


| artistic taste in the worker,” excellence of workmanship, rather 


than the principle of construction, should be regarded as the 
principal factor in determining the merit of the articles judged. 
2, That the awards should be made in two classes :—a, 
Journeymen ; 4, apprentices. 
3. That the awards should be in the form of silver and 


of articles of exceptional merit. . 

4. That the funds for providing the awards and for assisting 
the plumbers’ section of the exhibition being furnished by the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers, all awards should bear the 
name of the company in connection with that of the exhibition. 

5. That’ the awards stated hereunder be made to the 
exhibitors named for the articles enumerated :— 

A. Walter, journeyman, of Fulham, for soil-pipe trap and 


| vent pipes, lead head and soldered joints, silver medal and 


money prize. 

W. T. Shepherd," journeyman, of Regent’s Park, for half 
section stack, 3-inch soil-pipe, showing two branch trapped 
connections, hand-made trap and rain-water head and soldered 
joints, silver medal and money prize. 

J. Parrott, journeyman, of London, for lead vase, silver 
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T. Whitwell and R. Sanderson, journeymen, of Preston, for 
ornamental worked lead head and fall pipe, bronze medal. 

R. Sanderson, journeyman, of Preston, for cupola in lead, 
bossed out of 5 Ib. sheet lead, bronze med al and money prize. 

R. Hunter, journeyman, of Glasgow, for soil-pipe with traps 
and anti-syphonage pipes, bronze medal, 


F. McCulloch, journeyman, of Glasgow, for lead-covered | 


platform, portion ‘of platform on roof covered with lead, show- 
ing opening for windows, bronze medal. 

C. Jeffery, journeyman, of Camden Town, for set of traps 
with waste and ventilation pipes for sanitary work, and sheet 
lead bossing, Ist class certificate. 

S. Connell, journeyman, of Glasgow, for variety of pipe- 
jointing with solder, Ist class certificate. 

Duncan Irvine, journeyman, of Glasgow, for rain-water head 
in lead and section of roof work in lead, Ist class certificate. 

C. S. Nevay, journeyman, of Glasgow, for vitriol chamber 
(model), 1st class certificate. 

Maurice Scott, journeyman, of Glasgow, for rain-water head 
in lead, seams chemically burned, Ist class ‘certificate. 

Lewis Taylor, journeyman, of Glasgow, for wash-hand basin 
fittings in lead, seams and joints chemically burned, Ist class 
certificate. 

W. C. Greenland, journeyman, of Kensington, for fountain 
with two basins bossed out of sheet lead, 2nd class certificate. 


D. W. Buchan, journeyman, of Cambuslang, for wash-hand | 


basin, rod pipe and waste pipe, 2nd class certificate. 
; W. C. Crum, journeyman, of Glasgow, for wash-hand basin 

in section, 2nd class certificate. 

J. Campbell, journeyman, of Glasgow, for bath-traps and 
connections, 2nd class certificate. 

H. Gilbert, journeyman, of Glasgow, for miniature platform 
covered with 3 1b. sheet lead, 2nd class certificate. 

John McQueen, journeyman, of Glasgow, 
vitriol-chamber and specimen of lead- burning, 2nd class certifi- 
cate. 


James Stark, journeyman, of Glasgow, for washhand-basin | 


stand, 2nd class certificate. 
John Webster, journeyman, of Glasgow, 
hand-made lead-traps, 2nd class certificate. 
H. C. Marshall, journeyman, of Bournemouth, for plumbers’ 
joints, 2nd class certificate. 


A. W. Marshall, journeyman, of Bournemouth, for plumbers’ | 


joints, 2nd class certificate. 
E. Bedford, F. Roylance, J. Crossland, G. Helmsley and 


for section of 


for specimens of | 


G, Wooler, journeyman and students of Leeds (joint exhibit) 
for rain-water pipe head made in lead, 2nd class certificate. 

N. F. Lewis, apprentice, of Kennington, for wastes of three 
lavatories, with separate ventilation off each trap, bronze medal. 

H. Beeson, apprentice, of Lambeth, for stack of soil-pipe 
with two traps branched in and anti-syphonage pipes, bronze 
medal. 

W. Cunningham, apprentice, of Glasgow, for pipe-jointing 
with solder, bronze medal. 

A. F. Whyte, apprentice, of Pollokshields, 
jointing, bronze medal. 

J. J. G. Turner, apprentice, of Campden Hill, for 2-inch 
traps and anti-syphonage pipes, bronze medal. 

J. Connell, apprentice, of Glasgow, for pipe-jointing with 
solder, 1st class certificate. 

Chas. Thompson, apprentice, of Glasgow, for section of 
ogee lead angle gutter, hand-made from one piece of lead, drop. 
chemically burned into gutter, Ist class certificate. 

S. R. Roberts, apprentice, of Margate, for model soil-pipe 
stack, 2nd class certificate. 

Alex. Stewart, apprentice, of Glasgow, for sample of jointing, 
2nd class certificate. 

6. That inquiry be made to ascertain the ages of those 
entered as apprentices, and no award be given to any person 
| so entered unless he be a bona-fide apprentice under the age of 
twenty-one years, In coming to this decision the judges desire 
to state that while they admit that specimens of work having some: 
particular merit may be produced by those working in the trade 
as ‘* plumbers’ mates” or “improvers,” they cannot overlook the 
fact that such men form a very mixed body, representing such 
material disparities in age and in general knowledge and ex- 
perience as workmen, as to render them incapable of any 
| satisfactory classification among themselves or of being fairly 
placed in competition with lads serving their appr2nticeship, 
or, on the other hand, of being ranked with journeymen merely 
on the evidence of their ability to execute some isolated portion 
of the work of an ordinary journeyman. The judges, while 
disposed to render every encouragement to individual workers 
in every grade, cannot neglect the important consideration that 
| the safety of the public and the credit of the craft alike require 
that a plumber should be skilled in each relative branch of his 
work, and that that is an attainment practically impossible to 
men who have not undergone a regular training, and whose 
| work consequently lacks general efficiency, although it may 
| possess some features of merit. 
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7. That while noticing the skilfulness of the work and the 
ingenuity of the tools exhibited by F. Jones, and the work 
exhibited by T. Wilson, the judges feel themselves unable to 
make any award, either for the work or for the tools, in view 
of the practical defects appearing to exist in both. 

The judges further recorded their regret at observing sani- 
tary defects existing in the design of several of the wash-hand 
basins and waste-pipes exhibited. 

The Lord Mayor of London, Sir Stuart Knill, Bart., LL.D., 
at Liverpool attended a public meeting of municipal and sani- 
tary authorities, plumbers, architects and others interested in 
sanitary work. The deputy-mayor of Liverpool, Mr. J. De 
Bels Adam, presided, and there was a large and representative 
attendance, among those on the platform being Mr. H. E. 
Clare, deputy town clerk ; Canon Major Lester, chairman of 
the Liverpool School Board; Dr. J. Stopford Taylor, medical 
officer of health for the port and city of Liverpool ; Dr. Francis 
Vacher, medical officer for the county of Chester ; Messrs. H. 
Percy Boulnois, city engineer; E. Kirby, FRB AG eH. 
Shepherd (president) and G,. B. Cherry (general secretary), of 
the United Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland; Watkin Hall, C.E., hon. secretary to the 
Liverpool District Council for the National Registration of 
Plumbers ; W. R. E. Coles, clerk to the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers, &c. 

The Chairman warmly welcomed the Lord Mayor to, Liver- 
pool for the second time this year. That meeting, he said, had 
been hurriedly called, but he hoped they would all profit from 
the speech of his worship, and that the Registration Bill would 
receive an impetus from that meeting. 

The Lord Mayor, in the course of his remarks, expressed 
disappointment that the Bill had been thrown out by the 
Standing Committee, especially in view of the fact that the 
consensus of opinion throughout the country was that it was 
absolutely necessary to prevent unqualified persons from prac- 
tising plumbing. The damage and danger resulting from un- 
qualified plumbing were notorious, and medical men said that 
one-third of the deaths from preventible diseases were due to 
bad plumbing. Therefore they naturally thought that in the 
interest of the country the Bill would have been passed. How- 
ever, the Bill had been opposed by the ironmongers who 
wanted to be registered as plumbers, but it was felt that it 
was better to have no legislation at all than that the Bill should 
authorise the registration of men who were not plumbers. 


Trade opposition had defeated the Bill and had interfered with | 


WITHOUT KITCHEN FIRE 


public health. The plumbers were acting straightforwardly— 
they were acting not for themselves but for the public good. 
They wanted to have qualified members so that the public 
might be protected, especially as regards the hidden work which 
belonged to the plumbing craft, and they wanted to see 
scamping, dishonest plumbers prevented from practising the 
trade. He advised more activity on the part of the supporters 
of plumbing reform, and said that the London Company of 
Plumbers was prepared to go on fighting for the necessary 
legal powers, and so enable the craft to carry out what was the 
wish of the whole community. 

Dr. Vacher then moved, “ That this meeting, assembled to 
consider the necessity for systematically promoting technical 
education, examination and registration of plumbers, with the 
object of improving the sanitary efficiency of plumbers’ work, 
and providing the public with the means of distinguishing 
qualified from unqualified men, desires to record its opinion 
that the principles of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, and its 
main provisions, are deserving of general approval in the 
interests of public health ; and that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the members of Parliament for the city of Liver- 
pool and North-East Lancashire and to the Local Government 
Board, with an expression of the desire of the meeting that 
active steps be taken to recommit the Bill to the Standing Com- 
mittee, or otherwise provide for early legislation on the subject.” 
The speaker referred to the voluntary work which had been 
done towards training and registration of plumbers, and said 
it was time that that work should now be supplemented by 
legislation. The Plumbers’ Society had now many branches 
and technical schools had been established. He urged them 
not to be discouraged by a temporary defeat, but to prosecute 
the movement with renewed energy. 

Mr. Edmund Kirby seconded, and said that his experience 
as chairman of the examination committee had convinced him 
that in order to have good plumbers they must have registra- 
tion. 

Dr. Taylor, Mr. H. Sheppard, Rev. Canon Lester and 
Councillor Scott supported, and the resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. G. B. Cherry moved a vote of thanks to the Lord 
Mayor, and in doing so said that the Bill had been dishonestly 
attacked in committee. 

Mr. Watkin Hall seconded, and the vote was warmly 
passed, as was another motion conveying thanks to the Lord 
Mayor’s deputy for presiding. 
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LOCAL INDUSTRY. | 


AT the meeting of the Aberdeen Trades Council, Mr. T. C. | 
Nicol, presiding, Mr. Johnston, secretary, made a statement | 
with regard to a visit which Mr. John Anderson, president of | 
the Operative Masons and Stonecutters’ Society, and himself 
had paid to Glasgow in connection with the bridge which the 
Corporation of Glasgow intend to take down and rebuild. He 
explained that estimates had been sent in to build the bridge 
of Italian granite and of native granite, and it seemed that the 
estimates for the former were much cheaper than the latter. 
That was a question which affected not that particular part of | 
the country merely but the whole country; and the Aberdeen | 
Masons and Stonecutters’ Association, fully alive to the ques- | 
tion, resolved to send Mr. Anderson to Glasgow, and he (Mr. 
Johnston) was asked to accompany him because he knew all 
the more prominent members of the Glasgow Trades Council, 
and would be able to use his influence on them to try and get 
the Glasgow Town Council to depart from the idea of rebuilding 
the bridge with Italian granite. Both Mr. Anderson and him- 
self got a hearty reception from the Glasgow Trades Council, 
and at the meetirg a resolution was passed to the effect that a 
meeting of Glasgow ratepayers, officials of the Ward Com- 
mittees and members of the Town Council should be convened | 

| 


so that the question might be thoroughly threshed out. Mr. 
Johnston added that it seemed to him that the feeling in 
Glasgow was in favour of the bridge being rebuilt of native | 
granite. 


BUILDERS’ APPRENTICES,* 


IN reading a paper on the “ Apprentice Question” it is far from 
me to pose as a guide or dictator on the subject, but simply to 
point out a few improvements that I think could be made which 
would be beneficial to the master and lads alike. The paper, I 
can assure you, will be very short and to the point, and I hope 
will lead to and aid discussion on various heads. The first 
thing I would bring forward then is by asking a question, Should 
the lad be bound by indentures or not? It might seem a 
strange question to ask, seeing that I am heading this paper as 
the “ Apprentice Question,” and as the word “ apprentice” means 


* A paper read before the Builders and Contractors’ Association 
of Tasmania by Mr. D. Williams, and published in the Bud/ding and | 
Engineering Fournal. | 


| should be taken at one time? 


one bound to another to learn a trade, &c., but still as there are 
many lads who spend a number of years learning a trade under 
one master who have never been “bound apprentices,” you will 
please allow this wandering away from the strict interpretation 
of the word “apprentice.” The question is then, Should the 
lad be bound or not? I contend, gentlemen, that he should, 
and there are several reasons why I can speak from experience, 
as I have had lads bound and others not. First, it gives to the 
lad a feeling of manliness when he knows that the indenture 


| paper has been signed, in looking forward to the time when he 
| shall have completed his term of apprenticeship (that is, if he 


is a lad of the right stamp), when his master shall say to him, 
Well done, you have served your time faithfully and well ; you 
have been honest, industrious and painstaking as a lad; | will 
now employ you as a journeyman. But on the other hand, I 
have found in several cases where the lad was not bound that 
it led to much dissatisfaction and loss. You will find some 
parents are adverse to binding their boys, telling you that if 
you give a list of wages to be paid, that is all that is required, 
but after the lad has been with you for two or more years and 
is becoming useful it often happens that the parents get dis- 
satisfied with the amount of wages paid and demand more or 


| threaten to take the lad away, or it may be that the lad is of a 


fickle mind and longs for a change, and leaves you to join 
another master as an “‘improver,” thus causing oftentimes a lot 
of inconvenience and trouble to the master, and with perhaps 
very little advantage to the lad. Thus we find many lads going 


| from place to place learning but very little, and this is anything 
| but a credit to themselves, and often helps to fill up the ranks 


of the unemployed. 

The next point to be considered is, How many apprentices 
And this opens a wide gate for 
discussion. In the first place, by having too many lads at one 
time you do them an injustice, for it is next to impossible to 
teach or get them properly taught. In my opinion, a lad 
“bound” as an apprentice should be looked upon as a son for 
the time, and so treated as a son, and as such you should teach 
him all you could as regards his trade, and not study how much 
you can make out of him, but rather how best you can fit him 
tor his future as a tradesman. By having too many lads at the 
one time you cannot probably do this, consequently a part of 
their time is lost, and often lads have passed through their 
term of apprenticeship and, through no fault of their own, they 
are sent forth inferior tradesmen. In the second place, it is an 
injustice to the men. It tends to bring down the wages, and 
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leads to inferior work being executed by the speculative and 
unprincipled contractor. The question might be asked— 


What, then, must be done with the boys if you do not allow | 


them the privilege of learning the trades? This, I would say, 


is outside,this paper. But I must still maintain that to employ | § 1 é S 
| the lad intelligent. An architect, in speaking of a good trades- 


too many lads is an injustice to the men. Take, for instance, 
the plastering trade (I trust that I will not be giving offence in 


alluding to this trade in particular, for what I say will apply to | 


all trades): you are all aware that in the plastering trade a 


great number of boys are employed—many more than there | 


ought to be. The consequence is that it does away with the 
journeymen labour, lowering the wages, and is a cruel injustice 
to the lads themselves, as I believe that if an analysis were 
made as to the number of lads that have finished their time a 
large majority would be found anything but good tradesmen, 
for the simple reason that the amount of work has not been 
sufficient to allow each lad the opportunity of acquiring a 
proper knowledge of his trade ; whereas if there were but half 
the number they would have had a better chance of learning, 
as the men would have taken a greater interest in teaching 
them, and the lads themselves would have taken more interest 
in learning. 

Tools are another matter of much importance to an 
apprentice. Ifa lad starts his career as an apprentice with a 
bad and insufficient set of tools you may be sure that he has no 
pleasant days before him, for after he has started you will find, 
in agreat many cases, that the parents will not care to provide 
cash for tools ; then comes the trouble of borrowing from the 


journeymen or fellow apprentices, which often leads to dis- | 


agreeableness and loss of time. For my own part I never bind 
a lad unless he can be properly provided with tools of the 
best description; the tools, as well as the lad, will want looking 
after, as you are aware they will get out of order. I often 
inspect the lad’s tools, and if I find them not in good order, I 
endeavour to impress upon the lad’s mind that to be a good 
tradesman he must learn the a, b, c, of the trade, and that is to 
keep his tools in proper trim. Of course, it cannot be expected 
that he will get all the tools he will require at one time, but it is 
essential that he should obtain them year by year, or as he 
progresses in the trade, then he will have a proper set to start 
with when he arrives at a journeyman’s status. Nothing is 
worse, in my opinion, than an inferior and insufficient kit of 
tools, and, like the phrenologist who judges the character by 
the bumps ofthe head, so can an employer judge the mechanic 
by glancing at his tools. 


PLANTS. 


AS 


i. Ei. 


Technical education is a clause that I would like added to 
the indenture forms of all apprentices, no matter in what trade. 
I consider that the lad should, for at least two years, attend the 
classes at the technical school; the fees are small and the 
advantages are great, and it assists in a great measure to make 


man, once said to me, ‘A good tradesman should pick up a 
plan from the bench and be capable of finishing the job with- 
out further explanation.” It might have been possible in his 
day, but some of the plans and specifications that are supplied 
to us require a “ Philadelphia lawyer” to make them out ; but 
technical education is of real value to the young men, if not 
carried too far. I mean, to be a good tradesman he must 
always bear in mind that as a tradesman he can beas good and 
smart a one as regards his work and ability, but not so good as 
to be above carrying his own tools, or own that he earns 
his livelihood by the sweat of his brow. You know, gentle- 
men, what I mean, for unfortunately there are some of this 
class, but I trust not many. 

Punctuality is another quality that must be taught, for if the 
lad is allowed to come to work two or three or five minutes 
late, he will probably stretch it to fifteen or twenty minutes; 
not only that, but if he finds that you are not strict on this 
point, he will in all probability take advantage in others ; but if 


| you'can impress upon him the necessity of being punctual to 


time, the habit will soon grow, so that he will not only be to 
time, but will be punctual in many other ways. I myself have 
gained a name of being a terror for punctuality among the boys 
and men that I employ, and they soon find this out, for if they 
come late to work they will also be short of wages on Saturday, 
If I find a lad or man turning up late for two or three morn- 
ings I put the time together on Saturday and deduct the value 
of this lost time from their pay ; no doubt they think it mean, 
but they soon learn to come at the proper time. I am also of 
opinion that a lot of the lost time, want of interest and care- 
lessness is due to the carelessness of parents. Boys are 
allowed to waste too much time, which of an evening is often 
spent at the street corners, and in company not of the best, 
while the parents often think more of the few shillings of wages 
than of the lad’s welfare. 
Flolidays.—This is a question I think should be taken into 
consideration by employers as a whole, and I merely mention 
it in passing. At the present time I give all public holidays, 
but I think that apprentices after the first three years should be 
put upon the same footing as journeymen. I know of one firm 
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who work uncer this arrangement, and who after the third year 


stop payment for lost time. 

There is another thing that would be of great advantage to 
lads and employers in an indirect way; that is, encouraging 
lads to make models of joiner’s work, or other work of the 
various trades. If the employer cannot afford to give the 
necessary materials, let him supply them at the lowest rate, 
and thus encourage the lads to make models of doors, sashes 
and frames, stairs and various joints, scarfings, &c., all to a 
scale (say 3 inches to the foot), for by learning to make models 
in a proper manner, and by studying from drawings at the 
technical school, he should soon be able to turn out work asa 


{ have often found some lads of a very inventive turn of mind. 
I think that should an employer find such a lad, he should 
encourage him by taking notice of and encouraging him in his 
inventions ; and even go so far as to reward him should the 
invention be of sufficient merit. Many such things as these 
might, perhaps, induce the lads to think more of their trade 
than they do at present. 
offer prizes, say, for the best kept tools, for the most punctual, 
and for the best general improvement. The prizes could be 
books on the trade, and the value of such need not exceed 155. 
or 205, for the three prizes. I am sure the lads would enter 
into the spirit of the thing, and thereby be encouraged ; 
and in conclusion I say that they want encouraging, for 
if things go on as they have been going for the last 
few years, joinery will become simply fixing. I am now 
speaking of joiners and carpenters, for you will remember, 
gentlemen, when you were boys you had to work your 


own mouldings, small or large; the skirtings; your doors | 


and sashes had to be made ; your flooring had to be dressed ; 
your sashes, frames, fascia boards and all that belongs to the 
work of a joiner had to be prepared by manual labour. But 
to-day what do we find ?—that these things can be got at the 
timber yards prepared by steam machinery. And what about 
the plasterers ? 
have given way before the zinc ceilings, the fibrous plaster 
centre flowers and cornices, and the walls will be covered with 
lincrusta and other materials. 


ings and other work that require the skilled labour of a stone 
cutter, will have passed away to a large extent. The giant 
steam, with the aid of machinery, will have worked wonders, and 
the artisans will simply become fixers in building construction. 


I would also suggest that masters | 


THE FILTRATION OF WATER.* 


THE Imperial Board of Health in Berlin was led by the violent 
epidemic of cholera in Hamburg to compile, some months ago, 
the principles derived from the experience of waterworks em- 
ploying sand filtration. The most important of these principles 
are as follows :— 

(1) Sand filters do not deliver the water totally free from 
microbes ; they restrain only a certain number of them, includ- 
ing the microbes of the cholera; therefore the filters should 
never be overworked. 

(2) The velocity of filtration ought not to exceed 4 inches 


tradesman which his employer and himself would be proud of. | (100 mm.) per hour. 


(3) The stratum of the filtering sand should never be less 


| than 12 inches (30 cm.) thick. 


(4) When a filter has been cleaned, or filled up with new 
sand, it is necessary to waste the first filtered water with its 
high number of germs. 

(5) The effect of filtration must be daily controlled by 
bacteriological tests of each filter. If the bacteriologist finds 
| suddenly a greater number of germs or unusual species of 


| microbes in the filtered water, such water should not be used 


In a few years their skill and ingenuity will | 


The stone mason, or rather | 
cutters, will find that the patent-made stone cornices, mou'd- 


at all. 

(6) If these principles are carefully followed the danger of 
the microbes of cholera passing through the filtering sand 
| stratum is exceedingly small, as has recently been proved by 
| the Altona waterworks compared with Hamburg. 

The author of this publication is believed to be Dr. Robert 
Koch, at Berlin, the discoverer of the microbes of phthisis and 
of cholera, who has for many years been making inquiries into 
the effect of filtration, and these rules are, therefore, the result 
of a large experience. The writer is sure that the majority of 
his colleagues who are busy with filtration will, in conformity 
with their own experience, accept most of them, but some will 
be in doubt whether all the rules are exactly correct. 

The publication of the Board, really a governmental order 
in Germany, limits the maximum velocity of filtration to 
4 inches per hour, or 8 feet per day, or 60 U.S. gallons 
per square foot per day. As far as the writer is instructed 


* Abstract of a paper prepared for the International Engineering 
| Congress of the Columbian Exposition, 1893, by Mr. W. Kuemmel, 
C.E., of Altona. 
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not very many years ago that in England the average quantity 
of filtration was about 50 per cent. more than 8 cubic feet per 
square foot of the filtering area; and this quantity has been 
delivered in Germany, too, chiefly by waterworks having a 
water with few earthy ingredients. Why shall we take the 
4-inch velocity as a standard for a safe and sure filtration ? 

Mr. Bertschinger, chemist and bacteriologist of the corpora- 
tion of Zurich, published a paper in 1889 concerning “The 
Working of Sand Filters in Zurich.” In this paper he approves, 
after a long series of trials, velocities of from 9 to 44 feet 
per day. 

Mr. Piefke, engineer of the Stralau station, Berlin Water- 
works, writes in 1887 that his filter delivers the water nearly 
sterile at a velocity of 30 inches per day; that the velocity of 
4 feet 9 inches to 6 feet 4 inches per day would be for his 
works tolerable ; but 8 feet per day should be the maximum 
for new works. Notwithstanding, it is stated in another paper, 


issued by Dr. C. Fraenkel and Mr. Piefke, that on March 12, | 


1889, the Stralau works filtered with a velocity of 17 feet 
11°s inches per day. The bad working of the filters caused the 
authors named to make a series of trials with pathogenic and 
non-pathogenic microbes, from which they stated that the 
pathogenic microbes pass the filter even at a very low velocity 
of filtration ; but, it may be added, under the supposition that 
the raw, unfiltered water be mixed with the microbes at the 


rate of 500 to 700 cu. cm., and the filter be ill-treated, as it was | 
Messrs. Fraenkel and Piefke | 
| more than 10,000. germs ; while the water of the Elbe at the 


by the authors of these tests. 
conclude from their experiment that filters should not be 
worked with a velocity exceeding 4 feet per day. 


Mr. Piefke two years later repeated the experiments, without | 
The result was | 
nearly the same ; but he worked again with a water containing | 


repeating the mistakes of the first series. 


a number of pathogenic microbes such as we absolutely cannot 
find in a polluted river or pond used for water delivery. 


The writer himself has also made a great number of trials | 


to find the best velocity for the filtration of water. To avoid 


every error or mistake resulting from the difference in the | 
quality of the unfiltered water he built three experimental | 


filters, filled with the same filtering materials, all conditions 


being exactly the same, only the velocity of filtration being | 


different. As soon as the three filters were in good con- 
dition the experiment began, the water running through 
the filters at a velocity of 4, 8 and 16 feet per day. 
The number of the microbes varied with a 4-feet velocity 
from II to 97 ; with an 8-feet velocity from 5 to 79 ; and with 


| water, 
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a 16 feet velocity from 7 to 72 per cu. cm. The difference is 
not sufficient to declare the one velocity better than the other, 
and therefore the writer cannot agree that the velocity of 8 feet 
is, beyond doubt, the maximum of safe filtration. Notwith- 


| standing, the writer accepts this standard as long as better 


experiments do not prove it to be false, because he believes the 
danger of a trespassing pathogenic microbe is much more 
trifling at the lower than at the higher velocity ; and, besides, 
that the best velocity is not the same for different qualities of 
He is sure that the difference in the mineral, vegetable 
and animal admixtures is of high importance in this connection, 
and that we should endeavour to find out the best velocity for 
each waterworks. 

A second point that is often disputed is contained in 
clause 4. According to the present state of science and ex- 
perience it is generally accepted that the thin film of dirt on 
the surface of the sand is really the filtering medium, and that 
the filters, filled up with new sand or cleaned, do not properly 
work before a new film of dirt has been gained. Mr. Bert- 
schinger’s experiments show that the Zurich filters do not do 
their full duty until four to seven days after the cleaning. Mr, 
Piefke’s experiments at Berlin show the filter fully restored 
after four or five days’ working. The ulfiltered water in Zurich 
is of first rate purity compared with the water of the Spree in 
Berlin and of the Elbe near Altona. The raw Zurich water 
contains generally less than 300, in very rare cases, 400 germs ; 
the water of the Spree generally some thousands, very seldom 


Altona waterworks contains exceedingly seldom less than 
10,000, generally more than 20,000, and very often more than 
40,000 germs per cu.cm. On the other hand, in the Elbe 
water the amount of mineral substances is very high, the 
amount of vegetable matter very low, compared with the 
Spree water. The mineral matter subsides very fast as soon 
as the water is brought to rest. The writer, therefore, fills 
up the cleaned or newly-filled filter (at the Altona works) in the 
usual way from below with filtered water to the top of the 
sand, and afterward with unfiltered, subsided water frem 
above, and then gives a sufficient time for the mineral im- 
purities to subside on the surface of the sand. Generally six to. 
eight hours, sometimes ten or twelve hours, after the time the 
filter is filled with water the filtration begins and is quite satis- 


| factory, the number of microbes being not, or very little, 


increased, as compared with the water filtered before the 
cleaning. 
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Quite a different case is that after the filling up with new 
sand. If we proceed just in the same way with the inlet water 
and give the raw water a time of twenty hours of quiet rest, the 
number of microbes becomes very high. 
working of the filter, when filled up with new sand, is fora 
certain time not satisfactory: therefore, we must waste the 
water during the first three or four days. 

A third point to be discussed is contained in clause 5. It 
is not sufficient to examine the water as it is delivered to 
customers ; the water running from each filter must be tested 
bacteriologically every day. We have made arrangements to 
take the samples from each filter, as near as we could get. At 
first there were attached to the outlet pipes short lead pipes 
with bib cocks, and the water was drawn from these cocks, 
about 2 feet from the mains. That was a mistake ; some days 
after the first trial the lead pipes were grown full with microbes, 
and the samples of water taken from the bibs, though full care 
was taken to have the water from the mains, did not show the 
latter, because the running water washed away many of the 
colonies in the lead pipes. Now the arrangement is altered ; 
we take the water directly from the main with a sterilised short 
pipe, introduced in the main through a properly constructed 
stop-cock. 

_ We find it a very good thing to examine every day each of 
the filters, and we are sure that we save ourselves a great many 
mistakes and much mischief by this very simple and very safe 
expedient. Without this bacteriological examination we are 
working like a mechanical engineer who does not indicate his 
steam-engine, thinking that he is able to estimate its quality 
from the revolution of the flywheel. The thing we must not 
overlook is that the number of germs found in a cubic centi- 


métre is not very important in itself, but only a way to judge | 


the working of a filter. As soon as we find that the number 


It is certain that the | 


WORTHING WATER SUPPLY. 


THE following report, dated August 18, from Mr. Mansergh, 
C.E., on the Worthing permanent water supply, to the chair- 
man and members of the Water Committee, was considered 7 
camera on Monday:— 

I have this morning received the last of the papers from 
Messrs. Topley and Lucas, and hasten to inform you briefly as to 
the conclusions I have come to after perusing them carefully, 
and bringing to bear my own knowledge and judgment upon 
the question generally. I may say at the outset that both the 
geologists were desirous of making investigations as to the 
present water levels in all available wells in the area between 
the Arun and the Adur, with a view of preparing a complete 
hydrogeological map of the district between these rivers on the 
west and east, the sea on the south and the watershed ridge of 
the downs on the north. This would have involved five or six 
weeks’ work at considerable cost, and as I did not think it was 
absolutely necessary, and would probably not meet with your 
approval under present circumstances, I determined that that 
should not be done. The several sources of supply which 
have been considered in detail are :— 

1. The Findon Valley north of Offington. 

The area above Patching Pond. 

Halewick Farm east of Sompting Abbot. 

. Durrington. 

North Lancing. 

. Burpham. 

Of these I have no hesitation in recommending the first, viz. 


nu & & N 


| the Findon Valley ; the exact site of the well and works to be 


increases suddenly, we may be sure that something in our filter | 


is out of order. 

A point of much greater importance is the determination of 
the species of the microbes ; in each sample of a good filtered 
water the number of species will not vary much, though differ- 
ent species predominate at different seasons. As soon as we 
find that the water contains some well known species of 
microbes of the liquefying type, we have to examine the colonies 
in the discs and the filters with the utmost care. If we do sO, 
we may be sure that we will be able to deliver a good, safely 
usable filtered water, even from a river not at all protected 
against pollution through human excretions. 


fixed as short a distance north of Offington corner as can be 
arranged. I have come to this conclusion because here there is, 
I believe, a larger gathering ground area than at any of the 
other sites ; that it is the nearest to Worthing; and that a 
convenient position for a reservoir can be found in close 
proximity, none of the others presenting any countervailing 
advantage. I am of opinion that at least a million gallons a 
day may be obtained by means of adequate works, and that 
there need be no apprehension for a great many years to come, 
if at all, of this water becoming contaminated. Mr. Topley 
has cited the case of the Addington well and headings of the 
Croydon Corporation as justifying the estimate of the yield of 
the Findon area. The gathering ground there is a little over 
four square miles, the Findon being fully six. At Addington 
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there are about 8co yards of headings, and it is necessary to | 
pump two anda half million gallons a day to keep them clear, 
and the Croydon engineer confidently considers the works 
equal to two millions a day, although at present he does not | 
require to pump for them more than 600,000. At a later stage, 
if so desired, I will send the full report of the geologists, but I | 
take it that for present purposes what I have written will 
suffice. I shall be glad to receive your instructions as to future 


proceedings, 


Sea eee —EE 


MERSEY DOCK BOARD. 


THE engineer, Mr. G. F. Lyster, has just submitted his annual 
report to the Board. With regard to the Liverpool docks, the 
improvement of the Canada and Huskisson docks is shown to 
be rapidly advancing. On the Prince’s landing-stage addi- 
tional accommodation has been provided at the customs depot 
for two chief. preventive officers, and sleeping accommodation 
provided for the crew of the lifeboat in the house in which the 
boat is kept. The more important work at the Birkenhead 
docks comprised railway extensions, improvements in hoisting 
apparatus, and lairage extensions. The Wallasey lairage had 
been extended so as to include the whole of Tower-bank, and | 
had had added to its buildings six slaughter-houses and meat 
stores, with cart avenue between. Chill rooms capable of 
holding 600 carcases of beef were in a forward state, and the 
refrigerating machinery, the contract for which had been let, 
would shortly be ready for trial. The engine and boiler-houses 
were completed, and the boiler was in place. Additional lines 
of railway, with cross-over roads and junctions, had been laid 
and a boulder-paved roadway formed in the lairage. During 
the year dredging operations had been carried on continuously 
at the bar of the Queen’s Channel, so far as the weather and 
other circumstances permitted. For a considerable portion of | 


the twelve months the weather had been exceptionally favour- | 


able, and from this and other causes the total quantity of sand 
removed during the year had been very large, Viz. 1,330,320 
tons, nearly twice as much as in the preceding twelve months. 
The total quantity removed from the commencement of the 


experiment in September 1890 to July 1, 1893, waS 2,444,470 | 


tons. The most recent soundings taken showed that within 
the limits of 500 feet on each side of the centre line of dredging 
there was a general depth of 20 feet, though at the edges of the 
width named there were some soundings of 17 and 18 feet. 
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for by the Naval Construction and Armaments Co., of Barrow, 
was launched on March 4 last, and was brought round to 
Liverpool on June 14 last, where trials made had shown her to 
meet the contract requirements, the chief of which were that 


| she should have hopper capacity of 3,000 tons of sand, and 


have sand-pumps capable of filling her hopper in three-quarters 
of an hour, and be capable of steaming when loaded at the rate 
of ten knots an hour.. In concluding his report Mr, Lyster 
says :—The whole of the docks and works at Liverpool and 


| Birkenhead, as also the machinery and various other appliances 


in connection therewith, have been maintained in efficient 
working order. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents zs compiled specially for this Journal by 
M>. G. H. Rayner, of the frm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating ta 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
14182. J. Mughan, for “‘A cord-guard for venetian blinds 


and the like.” 
15201. J. Smith, for “ Improvements in and connected with 


slide valves.” 

15249. J. Parker, for “ Improvements in valves and taps for 
liquids,” 

15273. H. Wood, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
laying fireproof and other similar floors.” 

15283. C. H. Wynn, for “ Screw-wrench or spanner.” 

15294. C. T. Crowden, for “ Improved raising and lowering 
gear for fire-escapes.” ; 

15310. A. Ludolphi, for “ Improvements in or connected 
with stoves.” 

15324. J. Hewett, for “Improvements in pulleys.” 

15325. C. A. McCombe, for “ A new or improved self-acting. 
burglar-proof window-fastener.” je 

15330. R. Hudson, for ‘ Improvements in wheels and 


pulleys.” 
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Architect and Contract Reporter, 


TENDERS, ETC, 

*," As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

BaTH.—Oct. 31.—Designs are Invited for Additions to the 
Grand Pump Room. Premiums of 1oo/., 75. and 50/. Messrs. 
Le Brasseur & Oakley, 12 New Court, Carey Street, London, 
WC. 

BROMLEY.—Sept. 20.—Designs are Invited for Schools, 
Mr. George Wall, School Board Offices, Aylesbury, Bromley. 
Kent. 

DENBIGH.—Dec. 2.—Designs are Invited for Enlarging 
Asylum. Mr. W. Barker, The Asylum; Denbigh, N. Wales. 

FULHAM.—Sept. 17.—The School Board for London offer 
Premiums of 150/., 100/. and 50/. for Designs for Schools. Mr. 
G, H. Croad, School Board for London, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDBOROUGH.—Sept. 9.—For Building Lych Gate. 
F, S. Capes, Clerk to the Burial Board, Boroughbridge. 

AMBLE.—Sept. 13.—For Extending and Reconstructing 
Bridge. Mr..C. A. Harrison, Central Station, North-Eastern 
Railway, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH.—Sept. 8.—For Building Infectious 
Hospital at Workhouse. Mr. John W. Metcalf, Surveyor, 
31 Tamworth Road, Ashby-de-la- Zouch. 

BARKING.—Sept. 12.—For Supplying Broken Guernsey 
Granite and Kentish Flints. Mr. C. J. Dawson, Local Board 
Offices, East Street, Barking. 

BARNSTAPLE.—Sept. 5.—For Building Twelve Cottages. 
Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, Bridge End, Barnstaple 

BIRKENHEAD.—Sept. 18.—For Building Administrative 
Block, Laundry and Mortuary Blocks, Isolation and Three 
Ward Pavilions for Proposed Hospital. Mr. C. Brownridge, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BLACKWALL.— Oct. 3.—For Constructing Four Steel Swing 
Bridges at Entrance to Docks. Engineer’s Department, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BOLTON.—Sept. 11.—For Constructing Sewers, &c. 
Atherton, 24 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Two 
Shops. Mr. W. Rigler, Palmerston Road, Boscombe, Bourne- 
mouth. 

BRADFORD.—Sept. 4.—For Building Premises, Sunbridge 
Road. Messrs. Rycroft & Firth, Architects, Bank Buildings, 
Manchester Road, Bradford. 

BRIDGEND.—Sept. 11.—For Supplying Iron Roofs, Hy- 
draulic Main and Retort Fittings. Mr. J. H. Dyer, Gas 
Offices, Union Street, Bridgend. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 9.—For Extension of Chancel of St. Luke’s 
Church, Barton Hill. Mr. E. W. Barnes, Architect, Guildhall 
Chambers, Bristol. 

BROMLEY.—Sept. 5.—For Additions to Art School. Messrs. 
‘Se Son & Hennings, Architects, 1 Furnival Inn, Holborn, 

AoF 

CHELMSFORD.—Sept. 9.—For Repairing Roads, Mr. Percy 

J. Sheldon, Surveyor, Che!msford. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


CwMAVON.—Sept. 7.—For Constructing Storage Reservoir. 
Mr. T. B. Pearson, Pontypool Gas and Water Company, Mill 
Road, Pontypool. 

DERBY.—Sept. 13.—For Building Two New Wards and 
House at Lunatic Asylum. Mr. J. Somes Story, Market Place, 
Derby. 

DODDINGTON.—Sept. 6.—For Restoring 
George Reavell, Architect, Alnwick. 

DULWICH.—For Building Cottages. 
toria Street, S.W. 

ENNISCORTHY. — Sept. 4.—-For Additions to District 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr, Charles A. Owen, Architect, 16 Moles- 
worth Street, Dublin. 

GLASGOW.—Sept. 9.—For Supplying Hydraulic Machinery. 
Messrs. Billington & Woodall, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
Westminster. 

GRIMSBY.—Sept. 16.—For Building Church Institute, 
John J. Cresswell, Architect, Weelsby, Grimsby. 


GUILDFORD.—Sept. 4.—For Alterations to Town Hall, 
Ventilation, &c. The Borough Surveyor. 

HENDON.—Sept. 11.—For Laying Pipe Sewers. 
Grimley, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 


Church. Mr. 


Mr. C. Barry, 1 Vic- 


Mr. 


MeSH Ss 


HIRWAIN.—Sept. 9.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
T. M. Franklen, County Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

HOMERTON.—Sept. 6.—For Building Boiler-rooms and 
Fitting-up Heating Apparatus. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 


Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.—Sept. 11.—For Board Offices, 
&c., for the Guardians. Mr. Frank Caws, Architect, 22 
Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

KinG’s NORTON.—Sept. 9.—For Constructing Sewers, Out- 
fall Works, &c. Mr. R. Godfrey, 23 Valentine Road, King’s 
Heath, Birmingham. 

KINSALE,—Sept. 7.—For Improvements at Dispensary. 
Mr. M. Hegarty, Guardians’ Offices, Kinsale. 

KIRKHEATON.—Sept. 6.—For Building Three Dwelling- 
houses. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hudders- 
field. 

LEAVESDEN.—Sept. 12.—For Supplying and Fitting 
Cooking Boilers. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 


LEEDS.—Sept. 11.—For Extension of Destructors. City 
Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 
LEITH.—Sept. 6.—For Constructing Quay. Mr. Peter 


Whyte, Leith Harbour and Dock Offices, Tower Place, Leith. 
MAIDSTONE.—Sept. 5.—For Supplying Road Materials. 


Mr. W. G. Scoones, Borough Engineer, Fair Meadow, 
Maidstone. 
MALLOW.—Sept. 8.—For Repairing Workhouse. Mir. M. 


Regan, Poor Law Office, Mallow. 

MICKLEOVER.—Sept. 13.—For Additions to Derby County 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr, J. Somes Story, County Surveyor, 
Market Place, Derby. 

PLUMSTEAD.—Sept. 6.—For Supplying Hand-power Lift. 
Mr, T. Cutter, Union Offices, Woolwich. 

PONTARDAWE.—For Building Marble and Mosaic Reredos. 
Messrs. Wilson & Moxham, Architects, Swansea. 

PONTEFRACT.—For Building Sixteen Villas. 
Tennant, Architect, Ropergate, Pontefract. 

PONTNEWYDD.— Sept. 2. For Additions to National Schools, 
The Vicar, Pontnewydd, Newport, Mon. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Sept. 20.—For Supplying Lamp Columns. 
Mr. H. L. Grover, Local Board Office, Pontypridd. 

POULTON-LE-FYLDE.—Sept. 11.—For Building School. 
Mr. T. K. Worthington, Architect, Price Street, South Shore, 
Blackpool. 


Mr. W. J. 


THE BLACKMAN 


© sy Alk Pp 
Rye 
“, 
F iad 


ay" 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 
Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, 
Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter fy gant 

to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for bs 


WARMING AND VENTILATING 


any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACH MAN, 


Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent), 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


‘TRADE MARK 


ead flee: —63 


VENTILATING 6o., 10. 


THE ELECTRIC BLACKMAN. 


{( 


he ouNCKOAN 


TRADE MARS, 


FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW. 
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En 


RICHMOND.—Sept. 4.—For Supplying and Fixing Fencing. 
Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. } 

RICHMOND.—Sept. 4.—For Additions to Fire Station, 
Sheen Road. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Borough Surveyor, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 

SOOTHILL NETHER.—Sept. 11.—For Painting Cemetery 
Buildings, Palisades, &c. Mr. H. Scott, Local Board Offices, | 
Earlsheaton, Yorkshire. 

STAINES.—Sept. 12.—For Supplying Broken Guernsey 
Granite. Mr. J. A. Engall, Local Board Offices, Clarence 
Street, Staines. 

STIRLING.—Sept. 12.For Building Post Office. 
Office of Works, Edinburgh. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—Sept. 5.—For Building Infectious 
Hospital. Mr. A. H. Campbell, Borough Surveyor. 

SUTTON.—Sept. 4.—For Painting School. Mr. Dennett, 
South Metropolitan District School, Brighton Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. 

TOTTON.—Sept. 9.—For Building Board School for Infants. 
Messrs. Mitchell, Son & Gutteridge, Architects, 9 Portland 
Street, Southampton. 

TREDEGAR.—Sept. 4.—For Additions to Board School. 
Messrs. James & Morgan, Architects, Charles Street Chambers, 
‘Cardiff. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Sept. 22—For Making-up and Paving 
Streets. Mr. G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

WARRINGTON.—Sept. 11.—For Forming and_ Paving 
Streets. Mr. T. Longdin, Town Hall, Warrington. 

WooBURN GREEN.—For Rebuilding Rose and Crown Inn. 
Mr. J. Sawyer, Architect, 63 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

WorMLEY.—Sept. 9.—For Constructing Stoneware Pipe 
Sewers. Messrs. Bailey-Denton, Son & North, Architects, 
Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


H.M. 


TENDERS. 


| For Extension of City Hospital. 


ABERDEEN. 
Mr. JOHN Rust, City Archi- 
tect, Aberdeen. 


Leslie Smith, mason : ’ : £6,897 0 0 
George Jamieson, carpenter 2,999 0 0 
Blaikie & Sons, plumber. ; 1,398 5 Oo 
Bannochie & Sons, plasterer . 935 12 11 
James Wilson, slater 428 11 6 
James Laing & Co., heating 425 10 6 
George Donald & Son, painter 368 18 o 
Abernethy & Co., ironwork 298 16 8 
Ross & Swinney, bellhanger . ; : ; 38 2 0 


Total. ‘ - 413,789 14 I 


CARDIFF, 
For Building Intermediate School, &c., Barry. Mr. W. H, 


J. Money, Barry : 


near Barnsley. 
15 Regent Street, Barnsley. 


CARLTON. 


For Erection of Two Houses and Branch Stores at Carlton, 
Messrs. SENIOR & CLEGG, Architects, 


Accepted Tenders. 
M. Mellor, Staincross, excavator, mason and 


bricklayer. 5 : : £600 0 0 
J. & J. Hawley, Penistone, joiner , é + 93025 Dota 
J. Snowdon & Son, Barnsley, plumber and glazier 50 0 0 
E. Fleming, Barnsley, slater é . VA? oe 
J. Marshall, Barnsley, plasterer . : 3 24735 Omg 
W. Todd, Barnsley, painter i : 5 « ¥ 7,26; Oma 


DASHWOOD CAPLE, Architect. Quantities by Architect. 
E. J. Ince, Cadoxton : : : : ~ £3,120) 0.0 
Stephen, Bastow & Co., Bristol ; . (2,999. Oma 
D.C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . x 2,981 “ONO 
F. Small, Barry ‘3 ¢ : 2,734: 10mg 
W. Richards, Barry . é 2,050 0 O 

p 2;620 Onno 


ASTON. 


For Rebuilding Portion of Aston Rectory, near Ludlow. 


CHELMSFORD. 


| For Works to Old Grammar School, Chelmsford, for the Essex 
Mr. HENRY STOCK, Architect. 


£587 CEN 


C. Edwards, Leominster ~ L654, 0, © 

Bradney & Lloyd, Shifnal 562 15 oO 

Overton & Son, Leintwardine Ba Op eo County Council. 

H. Jukes, Aston-on-Clun 554 17. 2| Frank Johnson, Chelmsford 
APA D. | 
ARCHS- SMITH & STEVENS, HEA i ING 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ONLY. 
PASSENGER. | 
GOODS. 
HYDRAULIC. 
ELECTRIC. 
POWER. 
HAND. 
SAFETY. | 
SILENCE. 


EASE OF | 
CONTROL. 
SMOOTHEST | 
RUNNING. | 


ras a | 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


BATTERSEA. 


Liverpool :—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St. 
Manchester:—Norman Rowley, 3 Barton House, 
Deansgate. 


———— 
1 feito CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


HIGH-CLASS | ; 
'Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


|Reeommended by many of the most eminent 


| Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


| Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


r 


a 


i a 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


mu & 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


t-UNDY’S 


Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


very kind of Heating Appliance 
Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
near Manchester, 
ALL KINDS OF 
STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 
AND EVERY KIND OF 
Hot Water Heaters. 
Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 


more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 


Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. SI 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


GILLETT & JOHNSTON 


(LATE GILLETT & BLAND), - 
Clock Manufacturers, 


\ A \o—k 


Makers of the CLOCK and BELLS at the 
OLOOKS AT BELLS AT 
Manchester Town Hall Craig-y-Nos Mea 


igo Py) Hove Town Ha 
Bradford Town Hall 
St. James’s Palace, 
London 
Sherborne BONey, 
Sydney Town Hall, 
N.S.W. Windermere Chureh 
Durban Town Hall, S.A. Eiffel Tower, Paris 


Chureh 


80 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Telegrams:—‘‘ JOHN GRUNDY, LONDON."' ‘ 


Price 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


N.B.—Perfect Success Guaranteed or No Pay. | 


Royal Military Fxhibition, &c., 
GoLp MrpALS—HUDDERSFIELD, 1883; LONDON 
SinvER MmpaL—PARIS 1889, 


1985. 


ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, LONDON. | 
AND OF THE 


{ 


Bell Founders and Bell Hangers, | 
CROYDON. 


| 


(Mad. Pa 
Bectee pe eneete Eddystone Lighthouse 
Oe * Birmingham Munieipal | 
Wells os Buildings 


Burnley, Holy Trinity i 
Parish Chureh 


| 


nf 


&e., &C. 
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CHESTERTON. GUILDFORD. 
For Building Shaft and Removing Steam Boiler at the Work- | For Building Stabling and Conservatory in Connection with 
house, for the Guardians of Chesterton Union. Residence in Course of Erection in the Parish of Stoke, 
HEADLEY & ae Cambridge (accepted) . £120 0 0 | Fe ee yet ga Be Rost. CLAMP, A.R.I.B.A., 
Bunyard, Cambridge . E ; 2 STL EOE OF | rchitect, The Retreat, Woking. 
enact Cambridge . ‘ é : : ; ae ro) ROBERT PINK, Godalming (accepted) : - £422 15 oO 
HUCKNALL TORKARD 
CLOWN. gee : Tr ; 

For Building Chapel, Schoolroom, &c., Clown, Derbyshire. | ne pune done eee ying She id 3 tanks nea 
Mr. JOHN ALLsopP, C.E., Architect, Worksop. Quan-/ 7 Cuthbert.” ‘ : £1,521 0 o 
tities by Architect. | J. & R. Stainforth ist Hite . 1,268 0 0 

S. Reavil, Cresswell, . . 4. .£1,68619 6] TP Guan Pe A eine mala LIQ 0 0 
H. Rawson, Tickhill yy etsy On. <1 FOLQMEAN J eg PR te Ts 1,109 10 0 
G. Wright, Worksop . ' . . » 1,560 0 oO} ii Hi Vickers) =. : ; : . ; L102 14 oO 
W. B. Askew, Chesterfield . : . on 55 5m LOmO H. VICKERS (accepted) . : : : : 1,040 fe). 
Rose & Walker, Heeley . ; : ; + ST, 540umOunO ; c 
ILETT & SON, Worksop (accepied) . : + 1, 450m OnO || . Ne LIVERPOOL. 
Architect’s estimate . ; 1,625 0 o| For Interior Fittings and Decoration of Old Hall Street Café, 
. . . . 9525 | 5 F 5 : - 3 ‘ E 
Liverpool, including Smoking-room in Moorish Style. Mr. 
CROYDON. T. CLARKE, Architect. 
For Building Municipal Lodging-house, for the Town Council. | S. J. WARING & SONS (accepted) . ; =o A LOS Ouro 
W. Akers & Co., South Norwood , < £7,960 0 oO LONDON. 
Hart Bros. ecm Porore cathe eel) 4 OORAN GT Cal ane Rebuilding the Hampton Court Palace Public-house, 
Smith & Son, South Norwood . . : - 6,973 0 oO Crampton Street, Newington Butts, for Mr. W. Barnes. 
oe sah hone St See h J.’ 5s ee a Mr, F, A. POWELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 344 Kennington 
e ? : , : BS Road, S.E. 
E. J. Saunders, Croydon. . » + 6,630 0 0 Martin Taylor, CHOY GON Ta le be £7,090 POM 
A. Bullock, Croydon* : E ; . 6,494 0 0 Edwards & Medway 7927 aaa 
* Accepted at revised tender, £6,000. HeeBurhan & Sones : Bind he lg: obs do} 
FORNHAM, | J. Tyreman : : , ; : 3 a) 7.04 7a OMe 
For Rebuilding Highway Bridges at Fornham, Hengrave and | G.E. Todd. : : . . . “672575, One 
Kempton, for the West Suffolk County Council. | H. L. Holloway . : . . : - 7,493 0 O 
J. ROBINSON (accepted) . 1. . . .£876 0 o W. Smith... ema Oe SRE Cay IS, : 7,323 0 © 
| J. O. Richardson : : ‘ : : ~ 7,275. Oo 
GRAVESEND. | W. Downs F 7,240 0 0 


For Building Board Schools, Wrotham Road, Gravesend. he ; } ean 5 ; 
eas eee R. CoBHAM, eS De. & Gs. We Canta | For Additions to 24 Draper Street, Newington Butts, S.E., for 
P.A.S.I., Architects, Gravesend. Quantities by Mr. J. J. | Messrs. J. & H. Wright.’ Mr. F. A. POWELL, F.R.I.B.A., 
ROBSON. Architect, 344 Kennington Road, S.E. 


onl 


W. P. Goose, Gravesend. , . .£7,384 0 o| W.&H. Castle . - £598 0 o 
H. W. Martin, Gravesend ‘ ° - . 7,300 0 o| W. Downs . : : ° : . , ot 15 /uey, ORES 
W. H. Archer, Gravesend x 2 E . 7,160 0 o| H, BURMAN & SONS (accepted ) : - 152 5c QO 
W. Tuffee, Gravesend : * - . - 7,090 © o| For New Shop-front, &c., 303 Lavender Hill. Mr. M. V. 
J. M. Dering, Gravesend . : : 4 aut 7304014 Ole. | TRELEAVEN, Architect, Acre Lane, Brixton. 

W. H. RAYFIELD, Northfleet (accepted) . - 6,880 0 o| Powditch & Co. . . - : ; : -£415 0 o 


| Lthtgantors Entree an iter, QUANTITIES, &e.,LITHOGRAPHED| ..G@» CHANT, 


Late of 23 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C.. Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterar, 


have REMOVED to Accurately and with Despatch. rhe , 
4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. a & ONG Or Gee ROAD, 


, | - 
| Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports |“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” for Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, , in all the prevailing Styles, 


SETS ase ae a | 1893. Special attenti i to Ohi -pi a Interiox 
os juan GAR ited Lo | Price 6d.; post, 7d, In leather,1s.; post, 1s. 1d. Maciel s araebawoodork. ase tea 
LOURED DRAWINGS OR TOGRAPHS,  ——————— esigns and Prices on application. 

eae, BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES , 
|PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 9 ’ : 
RVR pAGHOL Gad priied ts Colne _ SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. PEATTIE & AXTELL, 
ee WE pene a AEN ca Alen | LITHOGRAPHED % ong 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. : Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 
Oortiteate Books for Instalments,e.; or with Boost, 5. Pe eyctint te ci Fone Ge LAYTON,| “hot WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS. 
RIES . ; | » LONDON, E.C., EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
eT AauEs, eee aaveloneiees ae apa | Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


above descriptions of work in the best style . No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensington}; 


| ; : . and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 
UANTITIE s, &e., ELECTROGRAPHED | Specimens. and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London 
(equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho-| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous | and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. “ Quantities’ | Sheets, &c.,sent on application. Paris, and Vienna. 
Box, l4in. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s, Plans 


Sees“ evar a spornigwoooe's PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
GRANITIC. PAINT o2A"82.2™=™=, LOCK-JAW 


18 THE | SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 
BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. — SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


Pencils, Crayons, Ind*‘an Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 


| | Tiles, Dippers ,Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
SILIGATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and/¢ 


Artists’ Materials of every description. 


Is a thorough Cure) yyyrs ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
for Damp Walls, and Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


ARB made | | 
IND ALL CoLOURS| 2 EYRE &/SPOTTISWOODE.. | 


| London—Great New Street, Fleet Street E.C. 
and COLOURLESS,_ (¢§§ ——__ 
4 SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the | QUANTITIES, ETC. 
Lr = Correctly Written and 
t NTERNATIONAL tad BO HLBE Lithographed by return of 
TION, 1884, for Excellence and Durability. 


Plans, &e.,best style, | MAKE THE. BEST wAND pOHBAPEST 
Wr GS ROO Z 
2) J . L . A L L DAY 5 For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— » 


PRINTING WoRKS,|CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, 
BIRMINGHAM. NEWPORT, MON. 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


‘THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, -- 
_32 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. | * 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


tos 
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_ LONDON—continued. 
For Alterations and New Shop-front to 64 Northcote Road. 
Mr. M. V. TRELEAVEN, Architect, Acre Lane, Brixton. 


Rice & Sons 1 £399) 20.10 
M. Wells 393 9 9 
Smart & Son BAM IO MLO 
J. W. Powditch 324 0 0 


For Sundry Alterations, Taeaorative Work, and for Electric 
Lighting at 27 York Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W., under 
the Superintendence of Mr. FREDERICK COLY ER, 18 Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Alterations and Decor rations. 


Vernall & Griffiths , 220 ONEO 
San ay Work, 
Dent & Hellyer ’. ; : - 4 TSO pHOmO: 
Electric Lighting. 
Sharp & Kent : Th AN OO 


LLANDUDNO. 
For Constructing Boat Jetty, for the Llandudno Improve- 


ment Commissioners. Mr. E. P. STEPHENSON, Engineer 
to the Commissioners. 
C. Braddock, Wigan . . £584.15 9 
E. Thorpe & Son, Llandudno 475 138 oO 
R. L. Roberts, Llandudno 469 oO O 
J. Weston, Llanfairfechan 458 0 O 


NOTTINGHAM. 

For Erection of 31 Loose Boxes, Colwick Park, for the Not- 

tingham and Colwick ‘Racecourse Company, Limited. 

Messrs. BERRIDGE & BARNES, Architects, Nottingham. 
DENNETT & WILLIAMSON, Nottingham (accepted). 
PULHAM MARKET. 

For the Erection of Residence, Cottage and Stables, &c., for 
Dr. Legge Paulley. Messrs. GEORGE J. & 'F. 

SKIPPER, Architects and Surveyors, Norwich. 


Mayes, Dereham : 2,786 19 
‘Wilkins, Norwich . ; A - : : 2577570 
Smith, Norwich ; ; 3 : azsasee oO 
Downing & Son, Nor wich 2207 O 
Lacey, Norwich 2,299 O 
Bret; Harleston : : : : vine O77 emal 
Hum, Norwich. 4 : ; ; e227 Oa O 
Youngs & Son, Norwich . 2,216.0 9 
BRocK & SON, Alburgh (accepted) ». 1,900: 0 © 


Cfo, C2070) OO 


PLAYFORD. 

For Rebuilding Playford Bridge, for the East Suffolk County 
Council. 

Kenney, Ipswich. ‘ : ; ¢ pep Bekssey {oy e) 
Plummer, Rattlesden . ; ; = SO GOSEO 
Trew, Ipswich’ : ° 20720 
Parkington, Ipswich . A 289 0 0 
A. KERSEY, Bealings (accepted) . : 27.5100 
SANDRIDGE. ; 


For Additions to Board School, Sandridge. Mr. T. FOSTER 


WoopMaAN, F.S.I., Architect, St. Albans. 


Whibley & Co., St. Albans, i fi208" “O9n0 
Chamberlain, St. Albans >. : : : 0) 205 ORO 
Sparrow, Harpenden ». - ; 289 0 O 
Cleote, St. Albans : ; ‘ + * 220) 10896 
BUSHELL, St. Albans (accepted) . 2255 0820 


SHEPTON MALLET. 
For Erection of Local Board Offices and Technical Education 
Rooms, for the Joint Committee. Messrs. GEORGE J. & 
F. W. SKIPPER, Architects and Surveyors, Norwich. 


T. Bellamy, Burton-on-Trent £3137 =) I 
Long & Son, Bath . 3 5 { 4 2,949 fo) 
R. R..Facey, Taunton : di 2,898 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Go., Bristol 2,759: .Omeo 
Hatherly & Carr, Bristol : 25552 OMne 
Dodimead, Shepton Mallet 2,394 5 Oo 
Cook, Shepton Mallet 2:356 9 OG 
J. & L. Francis, Castle Carey . : ; «| 25274) Ogee 
Jones, Shepton Mallet hacceh tee) - : oe) 23053.) 
Pullen, Shepton Mallet . : .  1;922--Onma 
SHIPTON. 


For Building New Bridge, for the East Riding County Council, 
T. B. MATHER, Hull (accepted) . d é 3) £25071 2a 
THRAPSTON 
For. New Cemetery at Ringstead, for the Basan Rural 
Sanitary Authority. 


Whitbread, pater de : . ; . £756 15 fo) 
Trayner, Islip : : 4 ! 748. 0 O 
Smith & Son, Raunds., 697.10. 0 
Marriott, Rushden ° 686 0 0 
Coates, Thrapston 620 0 0 
FREEMAN, Denford (accepted) . 614°°0 O 


¢ POREEAND CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. x jsidue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water | 
Works. 

} Specially adapted for Con- 

% crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


“EGLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMERT | 


Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 


JOHN DALE, 


L6G CHISWELL STREET, LONDON.) 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fise 
Ranges, 
Eatsnwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Botta, 
ash Fasteners, 


_ AMD EVERY DESCRIPTION GF BUILDERS’ IRORMORGERY. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE ell 1 COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) 


Zelephone:— 


Telegrams i— Wz 3 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” mim 


SORM.OF ALOER 


sy 


ee 


per square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best. sand 
carrying) and cheapestCement 


= in the market. 
dapted for laying encaustic tiles, making doris in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &o 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Ranutactared by 


Specially | 
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WAKEFIELD. | THE Plans and Works Committee of the Edinburgh Town 
For Constructing a Main Pipe Sewer, for the Lincoln Street Council have accepted estimates for the erection of public baths 


District of Avelthorpe, for the Wakefield Union Rural | for the Dalry district of the city. The total amount of the 
Sanitary Authority. Mr. FRANK MaAssIE, Architect, | estimates so recommended was something over 6,000/., made 
Tetley House, Kirkgate, Wakefield. y ? | up as follows :—Building work, 3,000/, ; wright work, 1,504, ; 

2 | plaster work, 100/. ; slater work, 150/. ; smith work, 600/, ; tile 


ere, There s . : : ean) is : work, 3004. ; and cement work 4o0/. The estimates for the 
Aliffe Bros., Oesett . ‘ ‘ ; . 396° § 9 engineering and plumber work were delayed meantime. 

aT ee Cs. Wilson, Watekeld., : ‘ . 362 10 2 THE arbitrators have awarded the North-Western and 
M. ARUNDEL, East Ardley (accepted ) : 337, Lees | Great Western Railway Companies 100,600/. in their arbitration 


against the Manchester Ship Canal Company. 
THE borough engineer of Heywood has advised the Cor- 


| WESTON-SUPER-MARE. poration to have a concrete retaining wall built on the outside 


a | portion of the embankment of the reservoir at Naden, as from 
For Building Two Houses and Shops, Meadow Street. Messrs. | boring operations which he has carried out it is, in his opinion, 


PRICE & WOOLER, Architects. advisable to arrest any further movement of the embankment 


C, Addicott : . . . : . £1405 O ©} without further delay. The estimated cost of this work is 
Ree vOCr trier et | SE! O° ©} put at about 8,o00/. Since the reservoir was constructed in 
W.H.Shorney. . . + +. + + 43,334 9 ©] 1847 thousands of pounds have been spent on repairing the 
ec : - : ° : - : : ree © O} embankment. 

% yaa ; : : ; : : p ; pare ¢ i THE scheme for providing a brine baths hospital at Stafford, 
A. J. Dorey ; , : ; : F ; org 3 x, | initiated by Sir Smith Child, Bart., is progressing favourably. 
WW. M. osik (accepted) . ; ee eH 1,070 Gti | THE Barnsley Corporation have begun the work of im- 


proving New Street. The net cost of the work will probably 
be 15,0co/. It has been in contemplation about fifty years, 
and will make a mean but busy street one otf the best thorough- 
TRADE NOTES. | fares of the town. 
SOME important arbitration proceedings have been insti- 
| tuted at Douglas in connection with a scheme of town improve- 
ment by the Town Commi issioners, which will result in the 
is now erecting one of his patent warm-air ventilating pulling down of the old part of the town and remodelling it on 
apparatus. ; modern sanitary lines, the making of new streets, and the 

THE Outwood Board Schools, near Wakefield, are being | erection of fine blocks of artisans’ dwellings. The net cost of 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- | the scheme, as sanctioned by the Tynwald Court, is about 
chester stoves, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, | 40,000/., and the gross cost 89,0004, 
-of Manchester. | 

AN illuminated turret-clock has been erected at the new = one Se 
Co-operative Society’s stores at Doncaster. The work has been 
executed by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, KELVINSIDE ELECTRIC WORKS. 
Guildford Street, Leeds, from instructions received from Mr. | ON the invitation of the directors of the Kelvinside Electricity 
Herbert Athron, architect, Dolphin Chambers, Doncaster. Company, Limited, a company assembled at the Kelvinside 
The same firm have, at Otley, erected an illuminated clock | Electric-lighting Station, Hughenden Road, to witness the formal 
in the new arcade belonging to the Leeds Co-operative | ceremony ‘of switching on the light. The buildings are situated 


AT the residence of Bishop Selwyn, of Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge, Mr. John Grundy, of 30 Duncan Terrace, London, IN 


Society. | about 100 yards north-west from Hyndland Road railway station 
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and are built of a fine quality of brick, specially selected for its 
pleasing red colour. The works are so designed that the 
portion now built, while in itself complete and perfectly 
equipped, forms only a part of a larger station, the completion 
of which can be accomplished without interfering with the part 
already at work. The chimney stalk is treated so as to look as 
elegant as a chimney stalk can, and the main front also is both 
neat and substantial The portions facing north and 
west are temporary buildings, but they are meantime 
coloured into harmony with the rest of the structure. 
The roof is of green slate, which contrasts well with 
the red brickwork. The coal-bunkers, of about 6,000 cubic 
feet capacity, are so placed that coal can be obtained direct 
from the railway waggons, and so constructed that the coal falls 


towards the furnaces and is delivered at the furnace mouth with | 


the minimum of handling. Provision is made in the complete 
station for ten high-pressure boilers of 150 horse-power each, 
two of these boilers being already in position and under steam. 
The portion of the engine and dynamo-room now built measures 


67 feet long by 25 feet broad by 34 feet high, and is a hand- | 


some and artistic apartment. The foundations already in are 


suited for six engine dynamos of 120 horse-power each, two of | 
Each of these can supply 
under ordinary working conditions 1,500 electric glow lamps of | 


which are placed and in operation. 


10 candle-power, or 1,000 of 16 candle-power—the sizes most 
useful for house lighting. In addition, there are in a large 


adjoining apartment accumulators of the largest type made, which | 
contain a reserve store of electricity for use as required. Agallery | 


which runs the whole length of the engine-room contains the 


Underneath the station a subway gives access to the conductors 


between the dynamos and switchboards and to the end of the | 


feeder mains which carry the current over the Kelvinside 
district. 


demand is expected. These mains are constructed of heavy 
copper stranded wires, having the insulating material covered 
with lead tube, encased in steel spiral ribbon, covered with 
tarred hemp and laid direct in the ground. Houses are already 
wired for a total of some 1,500 lamps of 16 candle-powder and 
a number of others are in progress or under negotiation. 
Everything therefore augurs well for the practical and com- 
mercial success of the undertaking. The area over which the 


Over 10,000 yards of feeder and distribution mains | 
are already laid under the streets from which the earliest | 


lighting extends is bounded on the east by Byres Road, the 
west by Balgray Road, the north by Winton Drive, and the south 
by Dowanhill. The buildings and the installation generally 
have been designed by and carried out under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. John M. M. Munro (Anderson & Munro, of 
Glasgow), and the well-known electrical firm of Messrs. Sharp. 
& Kent, of London, have been the contractors for the whole 
work, their representative being Mr. Elsden Dew. 


BERMUDA.* 


Tuis short paper treats of the architectural and other 
features of a land that I hope all of you who have not 
already done so may visit some day. A land scarcely 700 miles. 
distant from New York, but vastly different in many ways; a 
land with a climate similar to that of Persia, where the mercury 
varies scarcely 35 deg. throughout the year ; a land of perpetu- 
ally warm sunshine, of beautiful scenery, of strange tropical 
growths—a group of coral islands, that, situated far out at sea 
in a lovely and isolated position, are yet very important and 
peculiarly attractive to the Northern visitor—Bermuda. 
Considered from an architectural point of view, Bermuda is 
distinctly not a success, and could scarcely be made the subject 
of such a paper or address, however short. I went there with 
a mind fully imbued with a desire to increase my acquisition of 
building lore by studious observation of the artistic erections 
and constructive methods of a foreign country. I very shortly 


| discovered that if I made the study of Bermudian archi- 
switchboard and instruments mounted on white marble panels, | 
and leads to the store-room. Opening off this gallery also is the | 
private room of the electrician in charge of the station. | 


tecture my sole occupation, I would have abundant leisure: 
on my hands, for the simple reason that, with one or two 
exceptions, there was no architecture there to study, There 
being no architecture, properly so-called, there were necessarily 
no architects; and if any ambitious young man were brave 
enough to set up an office in Bermuda for the ostensible 
purpose of instructing the inhabitants “what was what” in 
architecture, and incidentally of coining a few dollars to pay for 
his passage, he would run in danger of being taken in hand by 
the wrathy population and sent home by the next ship. “No, 
we’ve no use for architects here,” said a resident to whom 
I mildly confided my observations on the subject. “We've no 
wish to disfigure our fair landscapes and pretty villages by any 


* A paper read by Percy C. Stuart at a social meeting of a number 
of young architects and draughtsmen. 
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of your unsightly, new-fangled houses that I’ve seen in the 
States. I know ’em ; queer wooden things, all verandahs and 


porches with thin yellow posts and funny little towers and | 
things sticking up all around, and heaps of windows of different | 


sizes sand all cut up in small squares and diamonds. I could never | 
| by a Spanish wanderer upon the high seas, Bermundez; were 


rest in one of those houses, much less sleep.” And, indeed, if 
simplicity is ‘the object aimed at, the Bermudian dwelling is a 


magnificent success. The chief building material consists of | 


the natural calcareous rock, or carbonate of lime, which is 
quarried on the islands with the greatest imaginable ease and 


simplicity. This is the oft spoken of coral rock, com- | 


posed of the skeletons of the little zoophytes, or deep sea 
insects. The rock is cut by an ordinary cross-cut saw, such as 
we use for wood, into suitable blocks, which are placed one on 
another, half the time without cement or mortar, covered with 
a coat of whitewash and roofed over with the same material of 
which the walls are built. Then, when lathed and plastered 
inside, and perhaps a second floor put in, the edifice is practically 
ready for occupancy. There isa legend concerning one little 
house built of stone that I passed one day, which credits the 
owner with the distinction of having built it entirely by himself 
and completely in ¢wo days, and it is not a bad little cottage 
either. 

When you recollect that peuple in southern countries are 
indisposed, as a rule, to injure themselves by working very hard, 
and understand the ease and quickness with which the Ber- 
mudians erect their substantial if not pretentious houses, you 
will realise what an unimportant affair they consider an archi- 
tect to be. Wood, owing to its scarcity and difficulty 
in working compared with the stone, is used comparatively 
little. I did not, see one frame house or even shed all over 
Bermuda, and I heard of no large saw mills. Sashes and 


doors and the cut timber of specified size are shipped | : col 5 th 
| ever built, an immense affair weighing 80,000 tons, brought all 


from New York in considerable quantities, forming an im- 


portant item in the import list. However modest, architec- | 


turally, Bermuda’s white dwellings may be, they certainly look 
very charming scattered over her fair hillsides, and when 
sequestered in a grove of tropical trees and plants, with perhaps 
a banana field on one side and a beautiful white lily field on the 


ther, they are suggestive of the very acme of comfort, quietness | 


and repose. Then in the brilliant moonlight of the warm 
southern night their white roofs stand out with such startling 
distinctness that one is fain to believe that the Bermudian 
builder understands his business pretty well after all, for, aim- 
ing at simplicity, he has also obtained a picturesqueness and 


harmony with his beautiful natural surroundings that other 
builders with far greater aspirations miss quite as successfully. 
But considered from other standpoints than an architectural 
one, fair Bermuda may be made a subject of abundant interest. 
The islands—there are about 500—were first discovered in 1527 


subsequently settled in 1609 by Sommers, an Englishman, and 
colonised two years later by Great Britain. There is an ancient 
yarn to the effect that the only living beings that inhabited 
Bermuda when the English first settled there were a lot of 
hogs, which legend has been used to show cause w hy the early 
settlers seemed to feel so much at home and so readily to be- 
come acclimatised. Certain it is that England, with that old 
far-seeing policy of taking for her own everything that she can 
lay her hands upon, which has placed her influence in every 
nook and corner of the world, did a very good stroke of busi- 
ness when she helped herself to Bermuda, I trust that there 
are no Englishmen present, or, if there are, that they will not 
take offence at any evidence of admiration I may exhibit 
for their forefathers’ far-sightedness. Bermuda is next in 
importance to Malta among England’s military stations. In 
the event of a war with any of the American governments 
she would play a most conspicuous part as aid to Great 
Britain. So there are kept there continually a _ vast 
amount of war supplies, several battle-ships and a 
regiment of infantry. The natural formation of the islands 
renders them as impregnable as Gibraltar, the only ap- 
proach being by a narrow, dangerous and most circuitous 
channel that winds through the coral reefs that surround the 
islands and passes directly beneath the formidable guns of the 
fort. The Government has constructed at great expense on 
one of the islands a magnificent dockyard, said to be the finest 
in the world, and which contains the largest floating dry dock 


the way from England and taking fifty-three days for the 
passage. 

The farmers in Bermuda say that they can raise anything 
and all the year round, frost being unknown and the soil always 
moist. The latter is only a thin layer I or 2 feet thick covering 
the rock, but is of an exceedingly rich and fertile quality. Our 
winter potatoes come from there and our best onions, several 
kinds of fruit, &c., but the crowning export which delights and 
beautifies so many of our homes in the early spring is the lovely 
Easter lily. To seea field of several acres of these tall white, 
graceful flowers, bending their pretty heads and waving gently 
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to and fro in the soft, fragrant breeze, is a sight that lingers in 
the memory for many a day, and at the moment sends a thrill 
of delight through the senses. They are very hardy flowers, 
and very satisfactory to grow. The florists in Bermuda pack 
them carefully while in the bud in light wooden boxes contain- 
ing seventy-five or one hundred each, with a bed. of wet moss 
to keep them fresh, and send them on. And it is marvellous 
how long they last. I sent up some three hundred in March, 
and three weeks after the day they were shipped many of them 
were still fresh and beautiful. 

But I have still to mention the most important character- 
istic of this fair group of islands. More important than any or 
all of the exports ; more conspicuous than the red-coated, red- 
faced British soldier at Prospect Barracks ; more interesting 
than the great dockyards and the magnificent cruiser Blake at 
anchor there; more noticeable than the many miles of smooth 
white coral roads that make walking a joy, driving a fascination 
and bicycling a delirium of happiness ; more striking than the 
soft, warm climate and continuous days of sunshine; more 
peculiar even than the strange and spooky palm and palmetto 
trees or than the coral rock itself, is the wonderful, deep- 
chested, strong-limbed, diminutive Bermudian donkey. His 


obstinacy, but his forte is music—choral music—for your 
Bermudian donkey never sings solos. They commonly adopt 
the hour of midnight for their mirthful lays, probably realising 
that in the still night air their melodious voices will sound to 
the greatest advantage. And they are quite right ; I have lain 
awake at night listening to a continuous stream of melody, 
half an hour long and a mile wide, floating gently upward 
from at least twenty donkey chests, borne by the night air 
across fields and rolling hills, wafted through open windows 
miles away, till finally, still strong and cheerful, it reaches the 
coas: and is carried by the rolling billows far out to sea. 
Peculiar methods they use in persuading the donkey to trot in 
Bermuda. A friend of mine took a ride in a donkey-cart one 
afternoon for about an hour. He returned looking rather 
te fagged out and weary, I thought, and seemed indisposed to 

converse about his experience. But I finally extracted the 
ant information that he was unable to make his beast break away 
;, from a sedate walk ; that, having used every means that his 
ingenuity could devise, he had worn out his temper and a stick 
which he had employed unsparingly but without effect, until 
wt finally he beseeched a young barefooted native to assist. The 
\ boy, who was about 2 feet high, grinned expansively and shook 
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chief characteristic is independence, carried frequently to | 
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a tin can half full of rocks directly underneath the donkey’s 
well-fed body, whereupon His Highness immediately began to 
trot. This method is the only successful one known in 
Bermuda. 

Finally, let me advise all who ever contemplate going away, 
in the winter or spring to recuperate a worn-out or broken- 
down system, if possible, to give Bermuda atrial. 1 know of 
no better, more interesting or beautiful spot in which to escape. 
the winter north-easters and the raw March weather and spring 
thaw that makes our climate so disagreeable at that time and 
injurious to our health. The voyage is not likely to be 
pleasant—1! should call it a good imitation of the English 
Channel stretched over three days and a sure panacea for over- 
cheerfulness. But it is soon forgotten, and the traveller that 
braves the adverse currents of the Gulf Stream is more than 
repaid afterwards. 


THE “DEIMEL”’ GAS LAMP. 


Now that many persons are overhauling their lighting arrange- 
ments before the setting in of winter, it is worth while to call 
the attention of our readers to the excellent gas lamp of the 
Deimel Light Company, Limited, of 86 Gray’s Inn Road. The 
company have lately succeeded in bringing out the same lamp 
in a smaller size, which is suitable for gasaliers and brackets, 
burning only 6 feet of gas an hour, and giving a brilliant light. The 
Deimel lamp for several reasons won favour, and consequently 


| many who appreciated its advantages desired to have these 


advantages in a smaller lamp, as the brilliancy of the larger 
ones unfitted them for universal use in ordinary rooms, &c. 
The introduction of regenerative gas lamps is now nothing 
novel, but necessarily they have been costly, and, in addition, 
existing gasfittings could not be utilised. In the case of the 
Deimel gas lamp this is all changed. They are uncostly in the: 
first place, and can be placed on existing gasfittings. Whether 
the price of a lamp be moderate or excessive, it is after lamps. 
are fixed and come to be used that expense often begins—a- 
burner, for instance, gets carbonised, and something else goes 


| wrong. These difficulties seem to have been got overin the Deimel 


lamp ; but even if anything went wrong all parts of the lamp can 
be taken to pieces, examined and replaced without a single 
portion of any fitting having to be disturbed. The burner used 


| is an argand. Between the large-size lamp and the small there 


are slight differences, but only as to details of construction. 
In the large lamp the supply of air to the outer surface of the 
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flame enters by openings at the bottom of the chimney, passes 


down over the surface of a porcelain cone and strikes the outer 
edge of the flame around the periphery of the small cone pro- 
jecting under the shade. This cone hangs directly over the 
argand burner and compresses the flame from the latter into 
globular form, while the outer supply of air entering as de- 
scribed, strikes the outer edge of the flame. Naturally, the 
outer air-supply must be highly heated before it reaches the 
flame, for the cones over which it passes are raised to incan- 
descence very soon after the lamp has been lighted, and conse- 
quently a flame is produced perfectly white and steady, as is 
the case in regenerative lamps of the inverted type. This re- 
generative lamp, however, has the burner below the regenerator, 
consequently no choking up of the burner can occur. By a very 
simple arrangement the lamp can be made a ventilating one. 

To sum up the merits of the Deimel lamp, it appears to be 
the very cheapest yet produced (both as to first cost and in 
after use), and in appearance it is extremely elegant. The 
burner being underneath the flame, and not exposed to its 
action, cannot carbonise or choke. All the lamps can be if 
necessary screwed to existing fittings, although the company 
make a special pendant for both size lamps to convert them 
into very ornamental suspension lights, suitable for either 
workshops or drawing-rooms. The passages for the products 
of combustion being direct and perfectly free and open, it is 
impossible for the lamp to choke ; and if ever it was to do so, 
as it is made in parts any inexperienced person can take it to 
pieces, and these parts being interchangeable, any deterioration 
can be found at once and replaced. There are a very large 
number in use all over the country, and are now being used by 
the different Government departments, and after six months’ 
testing have been recommended by the officer commanding the 
Aldershot District for general adoption for army purposes. 
Either size lamp can be very easily ventilated at a trifling extra 
cost, and fixed as ventilating suspension lights they are specially 
suitable for closed-in shop-windows, show-cases, &c., where the 
advantage of carrying off the products of combustion is always 
a great consideration. The light obtained from the gas con- 
sumed is equal to that of any other regenerative lamp in the 
market, while the price is less than one-half. 

The company have also a lamp for outside lighting. This 
is the same as the larger lamp, fitted into a wind-proof casing, 
and is equally successful as those for lighting indoors, being 
especially suitable for outside shops, public-houses, and general 
business purposes. 


THOMANN’S ROOFING TILES, 


A VERY perfect system of roofing, extensively used all over 
Germany, and introduced into Canada and the United States, 
as well as throughout Europe, is now to be seen, for the first 
time in this country we believe, at the offices of the Thomann’s 
Roofing Tile Company, 63 Cannon Street, E.C. The system, 


| on inspection, must at once commend itself to architects and 


builders, and also to sanitarians who have to face practical 


questions. In addition, ornamental and harmonious effects can 
be combined without the slightest sacrifice of practical utility. 
The tiles are quite of an improved description, and carry in 
themselves constructive details that secure a solid fixing without 
extra assistance of any kind, whether nails, pegs, &c., and 
also require no boarding to support them. The roof thus 
formed may be said to be as solid as rock. It is at the same 
time very light, and it seems absolutely impossible that in the 
most exposed situations rain, snow, sand, or wind can 
penetrate. This will be seen on examining what we have 
called the constructive features of the tiles. At-the same 
time, under ordinary conditions of calm weather there is 
circulation of air, which is a distinct sanitary advantage, 
Owing to the nature of the materials used the tiles are practi- 
cally imperishable, and they better with age and weathering. 
Another advantage is that any single tile can be removed at any 
time and replaced without disturbing those beside it. Over 
forty factories are at present at work, but it would appear that 
the plant is very simple, one man with the machine being able 
to turn out by hand 150 tiles a day. No actual factory being 
required where houses are being erected on a building estate, 
the company can make the tiles on the spot. In the case of 
building a large number of houses this must save much 
expense in carting alone. One other idea of the company is to 
employ native labour, which is an intention to be commended. 
The tiles are about twelve inches square and laid diamond 
fashion. They can be made in any colour and always retain 
their colour. A little judicious arrangement of different colours 
will enable a good designer to produce ornamental effects. 
Although tiles for roofing purposes have been largely super- 
seded by slate, there can be little doubt that for durability and 
strength in resisting the corroding hand of time, the old tiled 
roof has never been surpassed. This is conclusively proved by 
the fact that houses built in the Elizabethan era and roofed with 
tiles are still to be seen in various places around London, in 
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such a state of preservation as to be a standing reproach to the 
dilapidated appearance presented by some of the slated villas 
erected by the modern jerry builder. 


One of the causes. which 


operated in the displacement of tiles by slates was the com- | 
parative cheapness of the latter, but it is more than probable | 


that patent manufactured tiles will now take the place of slates 
in the covering of new buildings. As tiles are more ornamental, 


and certainly more durable than other roofings, nothing 
operates to prevent their general adoption but the question of 
cost. This invention is due to Mr. Thomann, a German 
gentleman, a resident of Halle, who patented the apparatus 
specially designed for the manufacture of the new type of 
roofing tile, which, he says, can be produced at a cost 
that must commend it to the favourable consideration of archi- 
tects, builders and others. This apparatus is of simple con- 
struction ; its chief merit consists in the fact that the whole 
operation by which a complete tile is made is performed in a 
very short space of time. In fact, the operative is enabled to 
carry out the entire process by a very few movements of his 
hand, and consequently to make a great number of tiles 
within a given period, thus materially reducing the cost of 
production. 

The nature of the material used in making the tiles may 
vary almost indefinitely, provided it is capable ‘of receiving and 
retaining the desired shape. Cement, cement mixture, clay 
and varicus mixtures thereof, or mortar mixture, will prove 
particularly suitable, though any other similar material may be 
employed instead. 

On the upper face of the tile is formed a ledge or rib 
extending over the length of two sides, and the other face 
carries a similar projection also extending over the sides. 

The upper rib is so shaped that it acts as a hook for the 
lower rib of the next tile to engage with, the two ribs thus 
hooked together leaving between them a space adapted to 
retain any rain-water or snow permeating through the joint. 

For the purpose of securely connecting the tiles thus fitted 
together intermediate wedges are inserted between the roof- 
plates and tiles, whereby all the tiles are firmly and tightly 
joined. The main feature of the improved tile connection 
consists in the employment of a wedge which, by receiving 
support or leverage from the rafter, tightly compresses the 
engaging ribs, thereby keeping the tiles themselves firmly 
connected. 

It is claimed by the inventor that these peculiarly-formed 
tiles, which offer the important advantages, such as the 


| facility they afford for covering roofs, the tight joints they form 
| when fitted together and their lightness, can only be manufac- 
| tured by means -of the special apparatus which he has 


patented. 

Our illustrations show two of the tiles and a section of roof 
with the tiles in position. It will be seen that the appearance 
is effective, while the cost is moderate. 
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THE PAST AND FUTURE OF ENGINEERING.* 


IT would seem on this occasion of a general gathering of the 
nations to celebrate one of the greatest events of bistory, 
and to illustrate by their products the wonderful advances made 
by men in this most enlightened age, as if the annual address 


should deal more in a general view than in a specific rehearsal | 


of the events of a year, or of the works alone of the present 
day. 


So far as we are informed by history, or as we can learn by 


he study of ancient ruins, we know that ther av 3 Z 
: y : there have been | Ponts et Chaussées of France. 


always great engineers in the civilised world. From the time 
when man was first directed to go forth and subdue the earth 
to the present day, we know that men have always been 
engaged in gigantic efforts either to destroy one another, to 
better the condition of the people, or to rear useless monu- 
ments to pride and vanity. Such efforts continue to this day, 
but mainly now we may pride ourselves they are directed in 
one way or another for the betterment of mankind, by a 
reduction of exhausting toil, and by a wider diffusion of 
comforts. 


What better illustration could we have of the power of | 
engineers in the present day than the wonderful “ White City,” | 
which is so much admired by all? Here adaptability, roominess, | 


comfort and convenience are made beautiful in every detail by 
the most perfect art. Out of the swamp has sprung up, as it 
were, in a night this marvellous city, outdoing the imaginings 
of the Oriental mind and paling the light of Aladdin’s lamp. 
Among the ancients we have abundant evidence that the 
Egyptians carried-out vast works of irrigation to increase the 
productiveness of the land ; the Jews paid much attention to 
the supplying of an abundance of pure water for the inhabitants 
of their towns, and built great storehouses for food products ; 


their works unearthed in recent years show that their engineers | 


* The address delivered at the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, in connection with the Engineering Con- 
gress at Chicago, by Mr. Metcalf, president. 
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were men of much ability. The Romans carried out such 
works to an extent, and added remarkably well-built roads to a 
degree that excite the admiration of all to this day. The 
Greeks carried art and luxury to such perfection that we of to- 
day feel that we can only admire and imitate. From the time 
of the destruction of the Roman empire to nearly the time of 
Columbus there was stagnation in all of the arts, and but little 
progress was made in any direction ; this is called the Dark 
Age in history, yet the light of civilisation, of art and of 
engineering was kept alive by a body of men who ostensibly 
left the material world to give up their minds to the spiritual, 
and who yet preserved the knowledge that enlightened the 
people when they were aroused to a consideration of better 
things than mutual destruction. Among these monks was 
formed a mendicant Order called Pontifex or bridge-builders ; 
this Order continued for several centuries and wound up their 
work in one Romain, who, after previous good service under 
Colbert, became one of the earlier engineers in the Corps des 
The Pontifex may be called the 
first Institution of Civil Engineers of which we have any 
knowledge. 

At the time of Columbus the Pontifex were of little repute, 
if indeed they were known at all; engineering was devoted 
mainly to architecture, architecture chiefly to the building of 
churches and palaces ; art was given up to the adornment of 
these, and little heed was given to the welfare of the people. 
Yet there were great men and brave men in those days, of 
which we need no better proof than a glance at the copies of 
the funny little caravels that brought the discoverers to our 
shores across the then unknown seas. To all who saw these 
caravels lying in the Hudson River beside the great steam 
vessels of to-day, nothing need be said about the advances of 
engineering in the last 4oo years. The history of four centuries 
lay there epitomised, to be taken in at a glance. And even if 
the great fleets lying there were machines of destruction, com- 
pared to the works of peace on all sides of them they were as 
nothing, The very power of these war-vessels makes for 
peace; the skill, the ingenuity and the destructiveness de- 
veloped in the works of the naval and military engineers are 
all in favour of peace. These works are so destructive and so 
enormously expensive that the nations are growing afraid of 
war, so that the very power of these engineers tends to the 
ruin of their branch of the profession, and we welcome them 
into our societies gladly, as brother-engineers and promoters 
of harmony. 
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Of the future of engineering, buth as a lucrative profession 
and as a promoter of good, much might be said. The Siberian 
Railway across. Asia, to be followed by many thousands of 
miles of branch lines, must certainly arouse the misty East 
from its lethargy and animate those great peoples with modern 
energy and the spirit of advancement. The building of rail- 
roads and opening of waterways into and through the wilds of 
Africa will bring light into the “dark continent,” put an end to 
the terrible cruelties which are practised upon inoffensive 
peoples, and dispel the terrors of ignorant superstitions. The 
building of the trans-Andean railroad and the cutting of the 
Isthmian canal will unite the Western world into a brotherhood 
of peaceful happy nations ; for before these works are com- 
pleted our military members will have made war altogether too 
expensive for sensible people to indulge in. 


| 


But if the building of more railroads and the digging of | 


more canals are to be considered rather as advancing upon the 
good old lines than real development, there is much other work 
for the engineer to do in the way of true development. 
engineer is the guide or the pilot of human energies ; he has on 
one hand the vast mass of labourers to organise and teach to 
produce the greatest results with the least effort. He has the 
great army of mechanics ready to furnish him with every useful 
tool he can call for to increase efficiency and reduce cost. He 
has also the smaller but most potent body of men, the scientists, 
to make known the unknown, to open new roads and to dis- 
cover the causes or sources of danger, such as the all-devouring 
bacteria, “greater than an army with banners,” which the 
engineer must destroy for the good of the people. A Crookes 
to point to the powers of the ether, a Tesla to guide him to the 
development of the tremendous forces of electricity, a Langley 
to show him how to navigate the air, Roberts, Austen, Osmond 
and others to see into and read the mysteries of the useful 
metals, and many others in all of the walks of science probing 
and searching nature for her truths. 

Many of their discoveries, which appear as toys now are, 
potent with great gains to future generations ; although they 
are but small slits now admitting feeble rays of light, the 


The | 


wedges are entered and the doors will be opened for great | 


advances in the future. 


The steam-engine, the great modern- | 


iser, in all of its present perfection is too slow, too expensive, 


too wasteful of power. Man must have something better ; 
science will point out the way, and engineers will apply the 
science for the good of man. Engineering, then, is much more 
than the designing and building of structures, ships, roads and 


canals ; it involves the economic use of labour on one hand, 
and the proper application of capital on the other; the one 
must be employed fairly and justly, and the other must be 
applied so as to yield a reasonable réturn. 

That engineers have been successful in both is shown 
abundantly in the facts that we have now the cheapest, quickest 
and safest means of transportation the world has ever known. 
We have the most economical and best distribution of food, 
clothing and all of the comforts of life, and in many ways the 
most even distribution of wealth. By means of the almost 
instantaneous spread of intelligence, and by quick modes of 
transit of great quantities of material, severe or long-continued 
famines have become almost impossible in the enlightened parts 
of the world. So, too, a knowledge of sanitary laws enables us 
now to meet and suppress many epidemic or contagious 
diseases, which in the time of Columbus would have swept 
over the earth unresisted, decimating the nations until the virus 
was exhausted or all weak persons were carried off. 

These are the grandest triumphs of engineering ; they are 
the beneficent effects of the great works of engineers; huge 
bridges and magnificent structures of all kinds appeal to the 
eye and excite admiration ; the greater comfort and well-being 
of the people appeal to the better feelings and should excite 
gratitude. 

More than 2,000 years ago a sage wrote that the mechanics 
are the men who will maintain the state of the world. True 
then the statement is equally true to-day, and the engineer is 
but the highest development of the mechanic through the 
evolution of the centuries. He is the civil, the mechanical, the 
mining, the electric, the military and the sanitary engineer ; he 
stands as the guide and the arbiter, just to labour on one side 
honest to capital on the other. If social questions are out of 
his province and he may not meddle with them, he may at 
least, and he will, be true to his high position and great trusts, 
and so help to hasten forward that era to which all eyes are 
turned, the era of “ Peace on earth, goodwill toward men.” 


A NEw hot-water apparatus, “ Paragon” (registered), for 
gas or oil, has been brought out by Mr. G. Shrewsbury, of the 
Calda Works, Camberwell, for use in conservatories, bedrooms, 
halls, offices, &c. The apparatus costs about 35s., and will, no 
doubt, prove a boon to many by effecting a saving in coal. 
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THE TAPPING OF THIRLMERE. 


THE other day, says a correspondent of the Daz/y News, in the 
Manchester City Council, Sir John Harwood made a reference 
to the number of important undertakings that Manchester had 
been carrying out, and which were now so nearly completed 
that next year, 1894, would bea memorable one for the city, from 
the necessary celebrations that would take place in connection 
with their inauguration. Among the works that are now in 
hand, Sir John mentioned a new sewage scheme, the new 
hydraulic power works, anda system of electric lighting, 
But the two great works which he especially alluded 
to, and which are now approaching a successful finish, 


are the Ship Canal and the new supply of water from | 
undertakings, | 
of which the city of Manchester may be justly proud. There | 


Lake Thirlmere. These are both gigantic 
is one way of indicating their vastness, and that is by simply 
giving the sums which they each cost and the time occupied in 
their construction. The Ship Canal has absorbed in its works 
15,000,000/, and the new waterworks have cost 2,500,000/. 
The operations on the canal, not including the surveying and 
Parliamentary business, were begun in 1887, this giving six 
years as the time occupied, a very short period to have pro- 
duced the visible results which now exist and which could only 
have been accomplished in that short period by the large 
number of men employed, as well as by the extensive use of 
machinery that can now be applied to the process of excavating. 
The works for the water-supply did not require to be pushed on 
with the same speed, and they have taken eight years tocomplete. 

One of the reasons which led to the selection of Thirlmere 
in preference to the other lakes in Cumberland was the height 
of its surface above the sea level. This is given as 533 feet, 
and when the lake is increased in size, which it will be by 
means of a dam, 50 feet more will be added, making it 583 feet. 
Prestwich is 353 feet above the sea, which leaves 230 feet of a 
fall as a gravitating power to carry the water along the 
conduits. Thirlmere has neither villages nor mineral works 
of any kind on its banks from which pollution can come into its 
waters ; and as the Corporation of Manchester is now the 
owner not only of the lake, but also of the whole of the 
watershed, including the “mighty Helvellyn,” it can prevent all 
encroachment in the future that would tend in any way to the 
deposition of deleterious matter. 

Thirlmere is comparatively a small lake. It is only about 
24 miles in length, and at its widest not above a quarter of a 


| mile; it covers about 330 acres ; the greatest depth is 112 feet; 
| it is divided into two portions by a narrow and shallow channel 
near its middle, which can be passed over by what is described 
as “a rude Celtic bridge” of six spans, formed of stone piers 
with timbers laid across from each. Helvellyn rises from the 
southern end of the lake like a great buttress. Facing 
| Helvellyn is the Eagle’s Crag. At the northern end of the 
lake is the Raven’s Crag, a steep, rocky mass that seems to 
frown upon the works where the dam is being made below it. 
Opposite to this is the Great How, a beautifully-wooded hill, 
which contrasts finely with the higher but bare mountain-tops 
around. It is under this hill that the outlet from the lake flows, 
the clear stream being called St. John’s Beck. This is a 
tributary of the Greta, the river that runs past Keswick, near 
to which it enters the river Derwent. 

The great dam is being made at the north end of the lake, 
which is intended ultimately to raise the height of the water 
50 feet above its present level, and which will increase its 
capacity to the extent of 80,000,000,000 gallons of water. This 
large increase will not be required at first, but the future de- 
mands of Manchester and other localities likely to require 
water were considered in the scheme, and all the permanent 
parts of the works have been constructed so as to admit of this 
increase. At first the water of the lake will only be raised 
20 feet. This dam is the principal outward and visible work 
of the scheme; it is 800 feet in length. In order to secure a 
rock foundation the line of the dam had to be curved, and it 
has an ogee bend in it, which may be called serpentine, or 
described as like the letter §. A rocky knoll divides the dam 
into two parts, and formsa strong buttress near its centre. This, 
with the curve in the structure, will add greatly to its strength 
ani resisting power. The highest points of this dam, from 
foundation to summit, are about Ioo feet; at the base it is 
50 feet in width, and a bold hollow curve reduces this to 20 feet 
on the top, which supports along the whole length a roadway 
of 16 feet, upon which vehicles will be able to pass. The 
inner side—that is, next the lake—is faced with millstone grit, 
a very durable stone brought from Longridge, near Preston. 
The outer face is anew red sandstone from Annan, in Scot- 
land. The central part is formed of the local rock embedded 
in Portland cement, the whole forming a mass as firm and hard 
as the solid rock. A discharging tunnel at the 20-feet height 
has been made, and at the same time another at 50 feet, so 
that when it becomes necessary to increase the depth of the 
lake the closing-up of the 20-feet exit is all that will have to be 
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done. The average amount of water in the summer months 
which flows in St. John’s Beck must not be reduced, and there 
is a separate discharging tunnel for this purpose ; to regulate 
this supply there are pipes and valves by means of which the 
quantity of water can be measured. <A similar arrangement 
exists at the Vyrnwy Dam. The necessity for this will be 
understood when it is pointed out that if the water in streams 
were curtailed at their source, all below, such as millers, for 
instance, might perhaps have their business brought to a stand- 
still from a deficiency in the water-supply. 

The road from Windermere to Keswick passes along the 
eastern side of Thirlmere, and a portion of it will be submerged 
when the level of the water is raised. This has necessitated 
the making of a new road that will be clear of the water ; but in 
addition to this a road has been made all round the lake, of 


which the road along the top of the dam forms a part, which | 


will be one of the favourite drives from Keswick by those who 
desire to see the locality. This new road is 83 miles in length. 
Mr. W.A. Legg is the resident engineer who has charge of this 
section of the works, and the contractors are Messrs. Morrison 
& Mason, of Glasgow. 

The water supply is withdrawn from the lake at its upper 
or south end, that being the end nearest to Manchester. At 
this point a round battlemented tower is all but finished, which 
will be known as the “Straining Well,” where the water will 
have to pass through very fine strainers, so as to separate any 
tangible particles that may be ifloating in it. From this 
to Manchester there is little that is visible of the works. It is 
nearly all underground, but the amount of labour that has been 
expended on it may be comprehended when it is stated that 
there are 503 miles of tunnelling, the tunnels being 7 feet wide 
and 7 feet g inches in height, this size being expected to carry 
the full supply of water that will be required. The tunnels 
extend along the whole line, and pass under heights whenever 
the pipe could not be used. The largest work of this kind is 
the Dunmail Raise Tunnel, which is just over 3 miles in length ; 
it begins at Thirlmere, where the water leaves the lake, and 
extends to near Grassmere. There are 45} miles of pipe. As | 
yet only one line of pipe has been laid down; this is 4o inches 
in diameter, and others will be laid as soon as the supply makes 
them necessary. These pipes are nowhere exactly level, and 
at the lowest points, where sediment will naturally collect, 
there are discharging valves which in some mysterious way 


throw it out. At regular distances, or at least where the ground | 
permits, there are valves which can be used to stop the run of | 


the water in case of the pipe chancing to burst. In some cases 
these valves are automatic, and will close themselves from the 
action of the water should a leak take place in the pipe. It 
has been calculated that a man walking from Thirlmere to 
Manchester, and sleeping each night on the journey, would 
reach the end before the water in the pipe could arrive that left 
the lake at the same time as he had. From this it will be 
easily understood if a pipe burst, say half-way between Thirl- 
mere and Manchester—and the water could only be cut off at 
the source—what a delay would be caused waiting for the 
water to run out before the repairs could be commenced, and 
there would also be the danger from such a quantity of water 
flooding the place where the accident occurred. It will be seen 
that this has all been carefully guarded against ; and there will 
be inspectors along the whole length of the line to watch and 
see that everything is in proper order. It is understood 
that the Corporation have not purchased the whole rights of the 
land along the line of aqueduct, but they have contracted for 
the right of way over it, which is essential from the above 
account of the necessary arrangement for its protection and repair. 

A great many small streams and valleys have to be crossed 
with the aqueduct, and this is accomplished by means of 
inverted syphons. The two largest rivers on the line are the 
Lune and Ribble. These are crossed by handsome bridges, 
with stone piers and iron girders, and are large enough to con- 
tain the pipes which will be required in the future. 

Mr. R. Barnett is the resident engineer on the Lancaster 
section, and Mr. S. B. Winser is in the same capacity at 
Preston. Mr. George H. Hill is the chief engineer. He was 
engaged on the Glasgow Waterworks, under Mr. J. F. Bate- 
man, who was also consulting engineer on the Manchester 
scheme. Glasgow derives its supply from Loch Katrine, and 
Mr. Hill has lately been engaged as chief engineer by the 
Glasgow authorities to construct new works, with an additional 
aqueduct from Loch Katrine that will double the supply in the 
future for the increased population of Glasgow. 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


THE report of the British consul at Tientsin describes the 
works for the manufacture of Portland cement at Tongshan, 


| eighty miles from Tientsin, which were erected three years — 
| ago. The plant is of the most modern description. A branch 


line connects the works with a railway running to Tientsin. 
The raw materials used are mountain limestone fireclay, marl 
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and a rough kind of china clay, all of which are found in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the works. The fuel used is 
hard furnace coke made on the premises from the local 
bituminous coal. The process of manufacture is somewhat 
more elaborate than that adopted in the Thames works, much 
greater care and attention being necessary to insure the pro- 
duction of good Portland clinker. The limestone and clays 
have first of all to be reduced to an almost impalpable powder, 
which is then passed through the brush mill, whence it is 
pumped into the “backs,” to be eventually “moulded into 
bricks for burning into cement in the kilns. The greatest 
possible watchfulness has to be exercised at the “ washing ? 
part of the process, by reason of the limestones and clay being 
so variable in quality as they are delivered into the works, an 
analysis of the slip being necessary every half-hour or so. By 
paying close attention to this, “slurry ” of uniform analysis is 
obtained. Owing, however, to the different densities of the 
raw materials used, they settle down in the “backs” in their 
distinctive strata, and before the brick moulding can be done it 


is necessary to thoroughly turn over the “slurry” with the | 
shovel, and tread it well under foot in order to obtain a uniform | 


mixture. The bricks are then transferred to the drying ovens, 


Portland cement clinker. Nothing but true clinker is ground 
at the Tongshan works. 
great density, viz. 158 lbs. per bushel. The present output is 
300 tons per week, and that is the limit of the capacity of the | 
works, It is all used at the various works of the Imperial 
Government harbours, forts, Yellow River embankment, rail- 


ways, arsenals, &c., very little finding its way into the hands of | 


There is every probability that the demand 


private consumers. 
The 


will soon be largely in excess of the existing works. 


The resulting Portland cement is of | 


| to thosé who know. 


cement is guaranteed to stand a tensile strain of 400 lbs. per | 
square inch after having been immersed in water for seven | 


days. In fact it invariably tests much higher. For some time 
considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining cement of 
uniform quality. It was no easy matter to get the ignorant, 
slovenly Chinese coolie to understand the absolute necessity of 
accuracy and carefulness in every stage of the process. No 
reliance whatever could be placed on the native feremen nor 
any assistance expected from them, their ideas being as loose 
and crude as those of the coolie. But something like system 
has at last been established, and the work technically proceeds 
with the utmost satisfaction, the output being as uniform in 
quality as it is possible to obtain anywhere. 


The furnace coke | tects.’ 


employed in the kilns was also a great source of trouble at first. 
The technical work, including a large chemical laboratory and 
assay office, in which the minerals from the various mines and 
establishments of the Chinese Engineering and Mining Com- 
pany as well as of the Government are analysed and assayed, is 
under the control of an English manager, whose sole foreign 
assistant is an English millwright. Owing to the severity of 
the winter it is impossible to do any mixing for four months in 
the year, so that the output is limited to about 9,500 tons per 
annum. ‘The work goes on for sixteen hours a day, including 
Sundays. 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION.* 


IT would be futile in the short space of time allotted for the 
papers to be read before this Congress to give a treatise on 
fireproof construction. I will not assume that you are not well 
versed in the subject, both by study and experience. You may 
have studied it faithfully from such sources as are attainable, 
and many of you may have theories of your own which you 
have put into practice as occasions have offered. Your expe- 
rience has in some cases been satisfactory to yourselves, but in 


into | Many cases unsatisfactory, and the reason why I propose to 
suggest. 


The architects of America, and especially those of Chicago 
| and other interior cities, have had a large experience in this 
practical branch of our profession of late, and on that account 
I propose to confine myself to the practice of American archi- 
tects rather than the theory of fireproofing buildings. 

So much has been written on the theory, so many new and 
old inventions have been exploited, that it is useless to reiterate 
But it is of the utmost importance that 
those who wield the sceptre and control the use of such inven- 
tions should do so with a full understanding of their relative 
values. Architects who may be entrusted with such a respon- 
sibility should lose no opportunity to inform themselves 
thoroughly about everything pertaining to this subject. There 
are often valuable inventions which fail to meet approval 
because presented in an impracticable way, the authors of 
which claim for them more than they deserve, and thus disgust 
you with their reiterations ; and frequently inventions which 
on the slightest investigation will prove to be not only useless, 
impracticable and expensive (notwithstanding protestations to 
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the contrary) are presented for your consideration with a 
flourish of trumpets and a display of credentials and testi- 
monials calculated for the time to prevent any attempt at 
investigation. Between these two kinds you should weed out 
the grain from the chaff. : 

Every invention that is good and successful will soon 
encounter a rival which makes claim to being superior and less 
expensive. These two claims are generally inconsistent. The 
most common errors of American architects have been in the 
direction of encouraging what are vulgarly known as “cheap 
and nasty” inventions. But notwithstanding this the great 
progress and development of the art of fireproof construction, 
during the past ten years or more, has kept pace with the 
development of the higher—that is, the artistic—education of 
the profession. And while I have nothing but praise for 
what has been accomplished, I cannot bestow it without 
reminding our American brethren that they have not been 
without their shortcomings, and that they have only been 
through a period of preliminary practice. They have done 
much that should be avoided and discarded in the future, and 
omitted much that there is no excuse for omitting, except 
inattention and indifference to the essentials of complete fire 
protection, 

The art of architecture in America has been raised to such a 
high plane that nothing should be omitted to make structures 
that are worthy to be seen for all time sufficiently durable to 
last for all time. The fireproof building in which wood is 
discarded for all constructive purposes can still be attacked by 
the ravages of fire. It is fully as important that it should resist 
fire as that its foundation should resist settlement, its piers 
refuse to be crushed or its floors to sag. 

It is assumed that we are all now agreed as to the essential 
elements of a fireproof structure. I think it was in 1871 that I 
first suggested what these should be from the architect’s stand- 
point, in an address before the American Institute of Architects. 
These are that all constructive materials should be incombus- 
tible, that iron and steel should be protected from such a degree 
of heat as would weaken them, and that combustible material 
not used for construction should be discarded as much as 
possible. None of these requirements are inconsistent with 
sood architecture, and the same conditions exist as before. I 
may be repeating what I have said on other occasions when I 
say that the main faults of omission of modern architects arise 
from an inability to realise the intensity of heat in burning 
buildings, and the manner in which fire spreads. Whatever I 


may know on the subject I ascribe to an early habit of run- 
ning to fires and a fondness for groping around ruins before I 
ever thought that this would be part of my own education. 
The professional fireman is fully aware of these things, but he 
is always a bad critic of fireproof construction, because of his 
want of education in the technical matters that pertain to it. 
For whenever a building supposed to be fireproof is injured by 
fire he condemns it 27 zo¢o, because he is not well enough in- 
formed to see the weak point in its construction or arrange- 
ment. He treats all buildings alike and naturally regards them 
all as food for flames, because all that he has any experience 
with have some radical defect that he does not see. But when 
he condemns them in detail you should listen to him. He is 
not, however, the man to suggest the remedy—that is for you 
to do. Scientific investigation on practical lines will lead you 
to it. 

Before 1870 iron in all its forms was considered by archi- 
tects to be a fireproof material. Buildings erected before that 
time were called fireproof if the vertical supports and floor 
beams were of unprotected iron, the floors built of brick and 
the roofs of wood supported on iron trusses, all other parts 
being combustible as before. In some cast-iron joinery was 
substituted for wooden joinery at great expense, but still the - 
constructive iron was unprotected. A large number of such 
buildings were erected in the seaboard cities, and nearly all 
public buildings received similar treatment. One of the most 
important Government buildings, namely, the State, War and 
Navy Building, at Washington, which was nearly twenty years 
in course of construction, was built in this way—right through 
a period when great improvements were being introduced 
elsewhere. 

From 1870 to 1880 an improvement was seen in fireproof 
interior construction in only a very few of the many so-called 
fireproof buildings then erected. The greatest advance was 
made from 1880 to 1890, and it was during this period that the 
interior of the country—commonly called the West—took the 
lead. This is the period to which I intend mainly to refer. 

Before 1871 there were few occasions of disastrous fires to 
prove the inefficacy of the insufficient means that had been 
taken to render buildings fireproof by simply substituting iron 
for wood. I remember only two in this country—one was a 
building owned by the Singer Sewing Machine Company on 
the east side of New York, that was leased for various manufac- 
turing purposes, and the other was the Fulton Bank Building 
in the same city, both of which were totally destroyed by fire. 
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Besides these there were two in England, one being part of a 
storage warehouse in London and the other a mill at Oldham, 
the destruction of which was described by the late R. G. Hatfield 
at one of the Institute meetings, But in the great Chicago fire 
of 1871 all similar buildings that were in any way attacked by 
fire went down before it. It was this that awakened a. general 
jnterest in the subject. 

Before this time there were no experts in fireproofing. All 
of such work was. done by builders, and the architects made 
their own specifications. But the patent offices of England 
and France had on their records many valuable inventions of 
fireproof construction, unused except to a slight extent and 
mostly for experiment in those countries, and not at all in our 
own, The late George H. Johnson was the first to patent fire- 
proofing inventions of any value in this country, but he never 
reaped the reward of his ingenuity. He came to Chicago in 
1872 and constructed the interiors of several buildings with 
hollow fireclay tiles ; but it was not a successful business with 
him, and he died before his system came into general use, to 
be succeeded by his son, E. V. Johnson. About the same time 
Leonard H. Beck, with a New Yorker, who had been educated 
as a civil engineer in France, came from that country and 
organised a company in New York to introduce the French 
systems of interior fireproof construction. The materials he 
used were hollow bricks of plaster and cinders, the plaster being 
reinforced with a small amount of French cement that had an 
affinity for plaster of Paris. His system was an improvement 
on that used in France. Mr. Beckwith advocated the covering 
of iron constructions with his material, but obtained very little 
encouragement in this from the eastern architects. He was 
the first practical expert in fireproofing in America who put 
his inventions into extensive use. He procured a license from 
Johnson to use his patents, and it was not until he substituted 
burned clay hollow bricks for the plaster blocks that he did 
any werk that was successful and permanent. Mr. Beckwith 
made his own specifications, which were acceptable to the 
Eastern architects, and carried out his own contracts. The 
business was profitable until other manufacturers began to 
imitate his material and put it on the market to the general 
contractors. This continued for awhile, until, without wisdom 
or forethought, his company offered material for sale in com- 
petition with that of its competitors. Had he not done this 
there were enough sensible architects who would have thrown 
their influence in favour of work done by an expert. 
that time the architects ceased to consider him as an expert ; 


But from | 


he became only a material dealer, and in a few years the 
company failed. From that time New York has never had a 
fireproofing expert, and consequently but few improvements 
were made in the East until the architects began to copy 
methods employed in the interior, and those which were used 
by Chicago specialists and contractors in New York. 

The rebuilding of Chicago after the great fire was hurried 
work. The terrible destruction that had been wrought dis- 
couraged those who might have attempted to rebuild in a fire- 
proof way. That and the necessity for rebuilding quickly gave 
reason for abandoning fireproofing. But another valuable 
result followed. As they had confidence in bricks new party 
walls were generally built much heavier than before. In con- 
sequence fires in the business structures of Chicago have rarely 
extended beyond those in which they originated. The Tribune 
Building and First National Bank were rebuilt as they were 
before the fire. The Kendall Building, afterwards called the 
Equitable Life Building, was the only one in which any im- 
provement was made, and was fireproofed on Mr. Johnson’s 
system. So that from 1871 to 1880 this and the new Court 
House and City Hall were the only fireproof structures erected. 

We now come to the period between 1880 and 1890, 
distinguished alike for the advance in esthetic culture and 
scientific construction. For this the greatest credit is due 
to our home architects; for it was not until scientific 
experts had demonstrated the value of inventions long un- 
used and added to the list others that were much needed, 
that capitalists began to appreciate the fact that buildings 
really fireproof could be erected. The perfection of the manu- 
facture of ornamental terra-cotta gave also a material for 
exterior use that could be called reasonably fireproof. Until 
then investors had been unwilling to put money into exterior 
ornamentation that was so easily destructible through the 
burning of a neighbouring building. I know ofno one to whom 
I would give more credit for an intelligent appreciation of the 
advantages of really fireproof structures than Owen F. Aldis, of 
Chicago, who then and until now has directed the investments 
of the Brooks family of Boston, amounting to several millions 
of dollars, in buildings in the city of Chicago. In this he has 
been ably assisted by the architects whom he first employed, 
Daniel H. Burnham and his late partner, John W. Root. The 
example they have set has been followed by all the leading 
architects of Chicago and other interior cities, notably by those 
of Cincinnati, St. Paul and Minneapolis, and later by those of 
Pittsburg and St. Louis. This fireproofing is based on the use 
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of one, and only one, material, namely, hollow fireclay blocks 
for all interior and roof constructions, and the protection of iron 
and steel. These blocks are made either of dense or porous 
material, but always of clay, and the best of them of fireclay. 
I reject everything but clay for fireproof structures. To assume 
that a material is incombustible does not prove that it is fire- 
proof. Clay is the most plentiful material on the face of the 
earth, and so cheap that it-is not necessary to look for any- 
thing cheaper. A great advantage that it has over concrete 
made of hard cements, so much used in Europe, is that it can 
be made so much lighter, while I do not think a comparison 
is admissible with all the various compounds of which calcined 
gypsum or common plaster Paris is the main ingredient. 
Therefore, in speaking of fireproof buildings I will refer only to 
those in which clay or fireclay is the material for interior con- 
struction and terra-cotta for exterior adornment, with walls of 
brick or steel construction enclosed with brick. 

The use of steel foundations and later of steel-framed con- 
structions are the natural outcome of the use of light hollow 
fireproof blocks. In order to build fireproof structures and 
make them pay they must be many storeys higher so as to 
decrease the relative cost of the land to the improvement. 
Building higher on compressible soils necessitated economy in 
weights. Hollow materials only made this feasible. It was 
then found that the heights of buildings could be increased 
more and more by using steel frames, but only in case those 
frames were protected by the light fireproof material. Hence 
the latest and most improved buildings contain very few bricks, 
the exteriors being of cellular terra-cotta and the interior faces 
of the exterior walls of hollow fireclay bricks. 

The number of these structures and the extent to which this 
system has been used is well known to all of you, and therefore 
I need not particularise the great number of buildings thus 
erected ; and while you who are of this country have certainly 
done your part in them, you may well ask now, “ How did this 
all come about?” I will answer that at first it was by the 
employment of contractors who were experts. You will gene- 
rally admit the importance of departmental work in archi- 
tectural practice; but it has not been customary to employ 
experts in fireproofing when the contractors were experts. 


What, then, have you to do if the contractors are not experts? | 


If you trust yourselves to their advice you will simply subserve 
their interests, and not those of your clients. The onlv solu- 


tion is that you must become experts yourselves or employ | 


those who are. 


In this review of American architectural practice in the 
department of fireproof construction I am obliged to record my 
observation that the last decade has not always been marked 
by progress, and unless you become as well versed in the details 
of everything that pertains to this subject as the expert con- 
tractors, you may fall into serious errors. 

In my own experience as a contractor for fireproofing, 
which terminated two years ago, I have read hundreds of 
specifications for fireproof work, in but few of which what was 
needed was clearly expressed. You were obliged to trust to 
the contractor for what you wanted ; and that was all very well 
as long as your contractor was an expert in the art, and 
received a price which he considered fair and remunerative, 
But when he was not an expert you hadtrouble. The demand 
for competition brought those into the business who were not 
experts in the use of fireproof materials, but simply had 
facilities for making them. 

Fire protection is a scientific study which requires not only a 
knowledge of the cause and effects of fire, but a thorough 
knowledge of all the systems and details of building construc- 
tion and a keen eye fer the dangerous adjuncts that are con- 
stantly creeping into modern systems of building. Among the 
latter is the extensive use of piping of all kinds, which, unless 
skilfully managed as part of the original plan of the structure, 
may not only become the means of great disfigurement but 
weaken the construction of those parts which are of fireproof 
material and open up avenues for extending a conflagration, 
The fireproof materials are required for three principal uses— 
first, for the construction of floors, of which there are many 
methods ; second, for the building of walls and partitions ; and 
third, for the protection of isolated constructive members. The 
man who is most competent to build a fireproof floor is he who 
is equally versed in the properties of steel and burned clay and 
has had experience with both. He who can best plan and describe 
walls and partitions must have full knowledge of their statical 
conditions, bearing strength and lateral stiffness, and must 
know all the devices for keeping them in place and securing 
doors and windows to them in the best manner. He who can 
correctly specify the proper method for protecting steel or iron 
columns, girders and trussed constructions, must have a large 
range of experience in all the methods that have ever been 
used, and the best shapes for the purpose that are practicable 
to be manufactured. The worst blunders of contractors have 
been in this department, and badly planned, careless and 
indifferent work, when put to’such a test as was recently given 
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in the building of the Chicago Athletic Club, is calculated to | 


bring discredit not only upon contractors but architects as well, 
and to shake the confidence of the community in the whole 
system of fireproof construction. 

The attention now given to steel constructions, if given to 
these matters, would soon result in very scientific work being 
done, so that when it is put to a test by actual experience we 
would have no more of the croakings and speculations of 
amateur critics and reformers. 

The proper fireproofing of a building is not alone a matter 
of the selection of materials. It enters into nearly every 
feature of the plan. A building may be reasonably secure 
against accidental fire, or the extension of a fire once started, 
even if no special fireproof materials enter into its construction. 
This result is attained by cutting off communication, as far as 
possible, between those unseen as well as those visible. The 
former are the numerous pipe and air passages always so 

. difficult to manage, and the latter the stairways and elevators. 

Many years ago the Harper publishing house in New York 
was erected when fireproofing was in its infancy, but it did not 
contain a stairway or elevator, these being placed in towers in 
the court. A similar result has more recently been obtained in 
a building in New York for the American Bank Note Engrav- 
ing Company. This is practically two buildings fronting on 
two streets. Two connecting parts contain all the stairways, 


elevators and rising pipes, thus leaving a square court in the | 


centre. The connecting buildings are shut off by reliable doors 
from the main buildings. 
convenience and safety. Wehave a similarly-planned building 
in Chicago, namely, Gore’s Hotel, but not quite so good as the 
Bank Note Building, as it is not provided with cut-off doors. 

' Buildings planned thus are not in need of exterior fire-escapes. 
The two last mentioned are not built with steel floor beams, 
but both are thoroughly protected by a system which, for want 
of a better name, is called “partial fireproofing.” 
“slow burning” are not applicable to them, but refer only to 
buildings constructed with heavy floor beams and thick plank 
floors, and not considered in this paper as fireproof buildings in 
any sense. All three of the above named buildings are good 
examples of arrangement for safety against fire. 

Referring now to the class of buildings described as 
“partially fireproof,” I desire to say in this connection that I 
do not recommend this system of building. It is only resorted 
to to save the expense of using incombustible materials entirely. 


This double system is essential to | 


The words | 


It is not always reliable, and we have had experience to lead to | 


this conclusion. ‘This has shown that it is reliable only in some 
cases. One building, the Wilshire in Cleveland, has been on 
fire twice, and has been saved by it in both instances. The 
ceilings were made of porous terra-cotta blocks of the best 
manufacture, shape and method of application, all the blocks 
being secured with screws and countersunk plates of iron. 
The large store building corner Wabash Avenue and Adams 
Street, Chicago, now occupied by Revell, was saved from a 
very severe fire in the upper storey. It is of the same con- 
struction and material. The Lumber Exchange at Minneapolis 
was totally destroyed. The ceilings were all of porous terra 
cotta, but bad in shape and method of application, the blocks 
being fastened with nails and tin washers exposed. The Tribune 
Building in Mmneapolis was totally destroyed. The ceilings 
were of thin fireclay slabs of the best form and method of 
application, but for several years after it was built they had 
been tampered with in making alterations and putting in 
machinery, and parts of them had been removed. It is proper 
to say, however, that two previous fires had been easily 
extinguished in the same building, the confidence inspired 
by which led to serious loss of life when it was burned at 
last. 

In a thoroughly fireproof building it is not alone necessary 


| that the materials of construction shall be incombustible and 


covered with burned clay. (1) The clay used in the manufac- 
ture of the fireproofing material must be of a certain kind. 
(2) The forms of the pieces and the method of putting it 
together and securing it in place must be based on scientific 
principles and the experience of those who have studied the 
subject. 

The clay must be of the refractory kind. That is, it must 
be either a plastic fireclay, a semi-fireclay, or a fireclay mixed 
with a plastic clay or shale. The best fireclays are too “ short’ 
for this purpose and too brittle if highly burned. In the manu- 
facture of porous terra-cotta very few clays have been found 
that are both practicable for making a good article and reliable 
to resist fire when in use. So far as I know they have only 
been found in three places—Brazil, Indiana; Chaska, Minne- 
sota, near Minneapolis, St. Paul ; and in some parts of eastern 
New Jersey. For the manufacture of hard fireclay material 
proper clay can be found in many localities. The best I know 
of are in Utica and Ottawa, Illinois; St. Louis, Missouri ; and 
the eastern clay belt of Ohio, where they exist in the greatest 
quantities. They are all white and buff clays—the buff clays 
being preferable on account of their toughness. No clay that 
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burns red or salmon colour is fit for a fireproof building mate- 
rial. Of this I am positive. The greatest errors of American 
architects have been in the acceptance of so-called fireproof 
materials made of inferior clays. 

The form and method of assembling and securing the fire- 
proof clay materials are the next essential considerations. 
They involve many principles of construction and provision 
against expansion, a description of which the limits of this paper 
will not admit. In securing the material to constructive steel 
and iron-work many mechanical expedients must be resorted 
to. The avoidance of these expedients rather than their too 
extensive use is to be sought. This can be obtained by forms 
of material that are to a certain extent interlocking, and a 
special study is often required in new cases constantly arising. 
I have often seen in specifications the requirements of mechanical 
expedients or fastenings, with iron straps and bolts where they 
might best be avoided, and too much of the same in practice. 
It is too often forgotten that it is useless to employ for fasten- 
ings the same material that we are trying to protect. As a 
general principle where metallic fastenings or hangers are 
necessary they should always be either concealed within the 
fireclay or covered with mortar. All suspended fireproofing 
should be secured from the back or edges. As an illustration, 
the common form of roofing with T-irons and book tiles is not 
a fireproof construction, and will sag and fall from slight 
exposure to fire on the other side, though thoroughly fireproof 
on the upper surface. It should not be used unless protected 
by a suspended fireproof ceiling, all communication with the 
intervening space being permanently cut off. As a further 
illustration, all girder covering supported by straps or bands on 
the outside is useless, and all wooden blocks built into fire- 
proof materials should be avoided. 

This is but a slight sketch of the essentials of thorough fire- 
proofing, such as have been complied with in some of the many 


fireproof structures that have been erected in America during | 


the past twelve years. I will not attempt to describe these 
buildings, which it is also quite useless to enumerate, as there 


are so many of them, all differing in degrees of excellence. I | 
only wish I were able to say that in our practice there had been | 


a gradual progression from good to better. There is always 


room for improvement, and it is almost as injudicious to remain | 


stationary as to take up with nostrums that are constantly 
parading to attract our attention. 
lines and accomplished good results, and, notwithstanding that 


(Szpr.-1,-1893, 


cannot avoid them in the future.. I have endeavoured to show 
that expert knowledge in this branch of your work has too often 
been unheeded, that experts have not been encouraged as they 
should be and charlatans have as they should not be. This is 
an error easy to correct, and the solution of it is that you should 
either become experts yourselves or employ those who are, 
The practice. of architecture calls for expert knowledge of 
almost everything under the sun. None of us can possess it all, 
and hence it has been the custom of offices having large prac-. 
Hee ae adopt a department: system for the division of office 
WOrK. 
protection has been too often neglected. This is only a little 
fault of omission that can easily be corrected, and 1 hope that I 
have been of service in calling your attention to it, 


I think that where this is done the subject of fire- 
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*,° As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BATH.— Oct. 31.—Designs are Invited for Additions to the 
Grand Pump Room. Premiums of Ioo/., 75/. and 50/. Messrs. 
Le Brasseur & Oakley, 12 New Court, Carey Street, London, 
W.C. 

BROMLEY.—Sept. 20.—Designs are Invited for Schools, 
Mr. George Wall, School Board. Offices, Aylesbury, Bromley. 
Kent. 

DENBIGH.—Dec. 2.—Designs are Invited for Enlarging 
Asylum. Mr. W. Barker, The Asylum, Denbigh, N. W ales. 


FULHAM.—Sept. 17.—The School Board for London offer 
Premiums of 150/., 100/. and 50/. for Designs for Schools. Mr. 
G. H. Croad, School Board for London, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AcTON.— Sept. 19.— For Erecting Walls, Gates and 
Fencing. Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 
ALDBOROUGH.—Sept. 9.—For Building Lych Gate. Mr. 


F. S. Capes, Clerk to the Burial Board, Boroughbridge. 

ALNMOUTH.—Sept. 18.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Croft House. Mr. W. T. Wilson, Architect, 69 Narrowgate, 
Alnwick. 

AMBLE.—Sept. 13.—For Extending and Reconstructing 
Bridge. Mr. C. A. Harrison, Central Station, North-Eastern 
Railway, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH.—Sept. 8.—For Building Infectious 
Hospital at Workhouse. Mr. John W. Metcalf, Surveyor, 
31 Tamworth Road, Ashby-de-la- Zouch. 

BARKING.—Sept. 12.—For Supplying Broken Guernsey 
Granite and Kentish Flints. Mr. C. J. Dawson, Local Board 
Offices, East Street, Barking. 

BATLEY.—Sept. 25.—For Making Roads, Constructing 
Sewer, &c. Mr. H. Dearden, Market Place, Batley. 

BIDEFORD.—Sept. 16.—For Building Warehouses. 
W. T. M. Mear, Architect, Wadebridge. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Sept. 18.—For Building Administrative 
Block, Laundry and Mortuary Blocks, Isolation and Three 
Ward Pavilions for Proposed Hospital. Mr. C. Brownridge, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BLACKPOOL.—Sept. 18.-- For Rebuilding St. John’s Market. 
Mr, J. Wolstenholme, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

BLACKPOOL.—Sept. 25.—For Building Free Library. 
J. Wolstenholme, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

BLACKWALL.— Oct. 3.—For Constructing Four Steel Swing 
Bridges at Entrance to Docks. Engineer’s Department, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BLANDFORD. —Sept. 27.—For Works of Water Supply. 
Mr. F. Beesley, 11 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


BOLTON.—Sept. 11.—For Constructing Sewers, &c. Mr. 
Atherton, 24 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 

BRADFORD.— Sept. 18,—F or Building Schoolkeeper’s House. 
Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 

BRENT.—Sept. 
Boundary Wall, &c. 
fleet, Kent. 

BRIDGEND.— Sept. 
draulic Main and Retort Fittings. 
Offices, Union Street, Bridgend. 

BRIDGEND.—Sept. 19.—For Building Intermediate and 
Technical School. Mr. G. F. Lambert, Architect, Wyndham 
Street, Bridgend. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 9.—For Extension of Chancel of St. Luke’s 
Church, Barton Hill. Mr. E. W. Barnes, Architect, Guildhall 
Chambers, Bristol. 

BUXTON.—For Building Six Cottages. 
Great Rocks Works, Peak Forest, Buxton. 


16,—For Building Schoolmaster’s House, 
Mr, W. T. Walford, Architect, North- 


11.—For Supplying Iron Roofs, Hy- 
Mine ja Eien yer Gas 


Mr. J. C. Ashwell, 


CAMBRIDGE.—Sept. 19.—For Constructing Sewers. Mr. 
J. T. Wood, 3 Cook Street, Liverpool. 
CHELMSFORD.—Sept. 9.—-For Repairing Roads. Mr. Percy 


J. Sheldon, Surveyor, Chelmsford. 

CHORLEY.—Sept. 18.—For Supplying Setts, Kerbs,. Flags, 
Earthenware Pipes, Broken Granite, &c. Mr. Wm.. Leigh, 
Town Hall, Chorley, Lancs. 

CROSSKEYS.—Sept. 18.—For Building School and Class- 
room. Mr. G. Rosser, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Abercarn, 

CUMINESTOWN.—Sept. 16.—For Supplying and Laying 
Cast-iron Water Pipes. Mr. Geo. Brown, Hilton of Culsh, 
New Deer, Aberdeen. 


DAKTFORD.—Sept. 25.—For Extending Gore Farm Hos- 


pital, Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C. 

DERBY.—Sept. 13.—For Building Two New Wards and 
House at Lunatic Asylum. Mr. J. Somes Story, Market Place, 
Derby. 

DEVONPORT.—Sept. 16.--For Building Park-keeper’s 
Residence. Mr. J. J. E. Venning, Municipal Offices, Ker 


Street, Devonport. 
DONCASTER. —Sept. 14.—For Building Two Shops. 
T. B. Sugden, 1 Priory Place, Doncaster. 


_  DUBLIN.—Sept. 13.—For Building Bath Rooms and Dis- 
infecting Chamber. Mr. T. Atkinson, Clerk to the Guardians, 
New Brunswick Street, Dublin. 
ELLENBOROUGH.—Sept. 11.—For Constructing 
Mr. Wilson, Court House Buildings, Cockermouth. 


EPpSOM.—Sept. 12.—For Erection of a Small Hospital in 
Kingston Lane. Mr. G. White, Clerk to the Local Bo: oa 


EPsOM.—Sept. 23.—For Supplying and Erecting Pumping 
Engine, and Supplying and bee Cast-iron Water Mains, 
&c. Mr. C. P. King, Waterworks, East Street, Epsom, 

FULHAM.—Sept. 13—For Making-up and Paving Roads. 
Mr. W. Sykes, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 


GATESHEAD.—Sept. 13.—For Erection of Goods Ware- 
house, Stables, Hydraulic Buildings, for North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company. Mr. W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, 
Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

GLASGOW.—Sept. 9.—For Supplying Hydraulic Machinery. 
Messrs. Billington & Woodall, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
Westminster. 

GORTON.—Sept. 19.—For Constructing Sewers. 
Lomax & Lomax, Grosvenor Chambers, 
chester. 

GRIMSBY.—Sept. 16.—For Building Church Institute, 
John J. Cresswell, Architect, W eelsby, Grimsby. 


Mr. 


. Sewers, 


Messrs. 
Deansgate, Man- 


Mr, 


VERITY BROS. ca. .ne, tens. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also Manufacturers of — 


The largest varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlici 
which can be fixed in any position. saat ola Mel git 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks. fe Le 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST, 


LU 
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HANWELL.—Sept. 23.—For Painting School and Alterations 
to Farm. Mr. A. G. Langdon, Architect, 17 Craven Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

HARTLEY WINTNEY.— Sept. 20.— For Supplying and 
Laying Cast-iron Pipes, Valves, Hydrants, SCH ALNET eal ails 
Sisterson, Surveyor, Fleet. 

HENDON.—Sept. 11.—For Laying Pipe Sewers. 
Grimley, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 

HIRWAIN.—Sept. 9.—For Building Police Station. 
T. M. Franklen, County Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.—Sept. 11.—For Board Offices, 
&c.,, for the Guardians. Mr. Frank Caws, Architect, 22 
Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

Kino’s NorToN.—Sept. 9.—For Constructing Sewers, Out- 
fall Works, &c. Mr. R. Godfrey, 23 Valentine Road, King’s 
Heath, Birmingham. 

LEAVESDEN.—Sept. 12.—For Supplying and Fitting 
Cooking Boilers. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 11.—For Extension of Destructors. 
Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 14.—For Erection of Branch Library and 
Reel House at Kirkstall. City Engineer, Municipal Buildings. 


LEICESTER.—Sept. 13.—For Supplying and Erecting Roofs. 
Mr. Alfred Colson, Gas Offices, Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

LIVERPOOL.— Sept. 13.—For Erection of Laundry at Work- | 
house, Smithdown Road. Mr. Walter W. Thomas, Architect, 
25 Lord Street. Mr. J. Moulding, Clerk to the Guardians. 

LONDON.—Sept. 23.—For Rebuilding Bridge over St. 
Katharine’s Dock Entrance. Mr. H. J. Morgan, 109 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C. 


Vir. 19! 


Mr. 


City 


MAIDSTONE.—Sept. 26.—For Constructing Sewer. Mr. 
Walter G. Scoones, Fair Meadow, Maidstone. 
MaALLow.—Sept. 8.—For Repairing Workhouse. Mr. M. | 


Regan, Poor Law Office, Mallow. 
MEUSTON.—Sept. 18.—For Building Schools. Messrs. Fair- | 
bank & Wall, Architects, Manor Square, Otley. 
MICKLEOVER.—Sept. 13.—For Additions to Derby County 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. J. Somes Story, County Surveyor, 
Market Place, Derby. 
NEWBURY.—Sept. 27.—For Building Technical Institution. | 
Mr. W. H. Bell, Architect, Market Place, Newbury. 


NORTHAMPTON.-—-For Erection of Shoe Factory at Earl’s 
Barton. Messrs. Mosley & Anderson, Architects, Goodyear 
Chambers, Northampton. 

PENRITH.—For Building Shops and Stables. 
ginson, Architect, 20 English Street, Carlisle. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Sept. 20.—For Supplying Lamp Columns, 
Mr. H. L. Grover, Local Board Office, Pontypridd. 

PORTAVOGIE.—Sept. 16.—For Building Schoolhouse, Rey. 
A. W. Whitley, Cloughey Manse, Portaferry, co. Down. ’ 

POULTON-LE-FYLDE.—Sept. 11.—For Building School. 
Mr. T. K. Worthington, Architect, Price Street, South Shore, 
Blackpool. 

RUNCORN.—Sept. 
Ward at Workhouse. 
rington. 

SHOREDITCH.—Sept. 13.—For Distempering and Colouring 
at Infirmary. Mr. F. J. Smith, 17 Great Geerge Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

SOOTHILL NETHER.—Sept. 11.—For Painting Cemetery 
Buildings, Palisades, &c. Mr. H. Scott, Local Board Offices, 
Earlsheaton, Yorkshire. 

SOUTHBOROUGH.—Sept. 19.— For. Kerbing, Channelling, 
Tar-Paving, &c. Mr. W. Harmer, 137 Lombard Street, South- 
borough. 

STAINES.—Sept.. 12.—For Supplying Broken Guernsey 
Granite. Mr. J. A. Engall, Local Board Offices, Clarence 
Street, Staines. ; 

STIRLING.—Sept. 12.—For Building Post Office. 
Office of Works, Edinburgh. 

STOCKPORT.—Sept. 15.—For Paving Roads. Mr. Meunier, 
Portswood Gasworks, Stockport. 

STONE, GREENHITHE.——Sept. 16.—For Erection of Board 


Mr. H. Hig- 


16—For Building Female Vagrants’ 
Mr. P. Silcock, Egypt Street, War- 


H.M. 


| School and Residence at Brent, Dartford, and Infants’ School 


at Bean. Mr. W. T. Walford, Architect, Northfleet. Mr. 
W. J. Judge, Clerk to the Board. 

TOTTON.—Sept. 9.—For Building Board School for Infants. 
Messrs. Mitchell, Son & Gutteridge, Architects, 9 Portland 
Street, Southampton. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Sept. 22 —For Making-up and Paving 
Streets. Mr. G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

WARRINGTON.—Sept. 11.—For Forming and Paving 
Streets. Mr. T. Longdin, Town Hall, Warrington. 


fj? 
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ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Conservatories, &e. 


{IIH} 


aE 
Pee eH 
pA 


PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


Ropr. ADAMS'S new and approyed 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight 
or position. Continuous. ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by ROBT. ADAMS'S 
Patent ~ Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 


“ll ie : mi : 


\ No. 16,610, 


= December 2, 1887, 


=\= 


ake i 


i oi Ih i 
hl 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, 


Work, &c., &c. 


Telegrams :—“ Robert Adams, 


SS 


im TT 
ccc 


details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 


SPECIALTIES—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, | 
Ruilders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal| 


ROBT. ADAMS, 
Building ‘ivaces Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, 3.E. 


i 


i 


&e., to suit all requirements, viz., 


Weatherproof |. Metal-tongued 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 
No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 
Tt can be fixed where the space is insufficient 
for anything else. This Bolt is neat,strong, 
and reliable. ; 


London.’” 


No. 190.—New and special solid section _ 
Casement — 


ee 
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WATERFORD.—Sept. 25.—For Additions and Alterations BARNSLEY. 
to District Asylum.. Mr. J. Otway, Architect, Waterford. For Works in Building Cottages, Offices, Workshops, Sheds, 
WESTERLEIGH.— Sept. 26.—For Restoring South Aisle and Store Rooms, &c., Beckett Square, Barnsley, for the 
Nave of Church. Rev. R. Stevens, Westerleigh Vicarage, Barnsley Town Council. Mr. J. HeNRY TayLor, 
Chipping Sodbury, Gloucester. Borough Surveyor. 
WORMLEY.—Sept. 9.—For Constructing Stoneware Pipe GOCREG’ Tei dees 
Sewers. Messrs. Bailey-Denton, Son & ‘North, Architects Robinson & Son, Barnsley, carpenter and joiner £546 “5.3 
Palace Chambers, Westminster S.W. ; Needham Bros. & Brown, Barnsley, ironfounder 
and smith. : : | § 239 ¥oo 
E. Fleming & Son, Barnsley, slater A F 138 I5 oO 
J. Snowden & Son, Barnsley, plumber and glazier 100 14. 0 
TENDERS E. Fleming & Son, plasterer. ) 6070%-0 
3 die ts Stephenson & Son, Barnsley, painter - .A0M OG 
BARLING. 
For Additions and Alterations to the Barling Board Schools, BROMLEY. 
near Southend, Essex, for the U. D. School Board. Mr, | For Additions, Alterations and Sanitary Works at 64 and 65 
WALTER J. Woon, Architect, 1 Finsbury Circus, E.C., Mason’s Hill, Bromley, Kent, for Mr. William Hatch. 
and Southend. Quantities by Messrs. BUSHELL & Messrs. BUSHELL & CROSIER, "Architects, 22 Great anes 
CROSIER, Great James Street, Bedford Row. Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Coomber & Watts, Southend . : £1,107 0 0 Thos. Knight, Sidcup : : ‘ tas ° Oo 
Norden, Rochford . ; v : «0 1,O7Geroare Battley, Son & Holness, London : 219; 7020) | ONO 
Darke & Son, Southend . , R : : 995 0 oO R. A, Lowe, Chislehurst . 4 : A ~281,6408 ‘OF 0 
J. Gozzett, Maldon . : ; ; 1 9 07 ORLOMO Thos. Crossley, Bromley . ; : : es. 50.0 1.4 
F, Woodhams, Southend . 4 f : 948 0 oO Matthews Bros., London*. : 1,504 0 O 
Burgess & Bailey, Great Wakering : : 912 0 0 * Accepted subject to modifications, 
G. VENTRIS, Great Wakering (accepted ) : 850 0 oO 
BRONDESBOURY. 
BLACKPOOL. | For Building New Billiard-room at the North London Hotel, 
For Building Public Abattoirs, for the Corporation. Mr. ic Brondesbury. Mr. R. A. LEwWcock, Architect, 88 Bishops- 
WOLSTENHOLME, Borough Engineer. gate Street Within, E.C. 
Buildings, Fittings, SC. Todd. ; : s : : F EEE ey 
S. & J. WHITEHEAD, Oldham (accepted). - £6,75@000.10.}, . Grecm SaSmithe Surg eu odst L) diaude ct 197 09 O 
J. Byrom, Bury. . . - G,o2BtiSitt | | Wallene tas ire” Be We ute tos eS Mo ba seelcnG 
W. H. Dean, Blackpool . : : - - 5,998 0 o Volks : : d - : : ; 7) J t2OmOmEO 
Brown & Sons, Salford . : : - 5,800 0 oO Goodall . 3 : . -1,095 0} o 
Ironfounder’s Work. | CourRTNEY & FAIRBAIRN. (accepted). 985 0 o 
Johnson & Sons, Leeds . ‘ : » I,410 IO 6 
Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill . : : $11,373 4.0 CARNARVON. 
Foster Bros. & Co., Preston. : . - 1,337 14 6) For Constructing Organ Chamber, Transept Window, &c., 
Taylor & Parsons, Bradford |] | = 1,299 16° 0) | Llanbellig Parish Church, Carnarvon. Mr. R. Y. THOM: AS, 
Murdoch & Cameron, Glasgow . : - 1,208 13 0 | Architect, Menai Bridge. 
E. Wood, Salford . : : 5 : - 1,205 0 0} Owen Morris, Carnarvon . : : : . £697 0 oO 
Sharpe & Co., Lancaster . . 4 : - 1,192 0 0} David Williams, Carnarvon : ° : - 679 16 o 
F, Morton & Co. , Liverpool . ; : 5 RIGLAYS) fe) ike Evan Williams, "Bangor i : . 489 0 0 
Raybould & Co., "Workington : : ; Sy Lefer fe) To: EVAN JONES, Groeston ( (accepted) . 375.5 0)40 


= BEST PORTLAND CEMENT. 


hd SKELSEYS \- 


0 AMANT BRAND.” Manufactured by 


a=) SKELSEY’S ADAMANT GEMENT Co. Lo. 


x 
HEAD OFFICES: 121 HICH STREET, HULL. WORKS: STONEFERRY, HULL, & BARTON-ON- HUMBER. 


Output 700 tons weekly. Telephone No. 16. Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ Adamant, Hull.” 
ee PARQUET FLOORINGS, OAK BLOGK FLOORINGS 
x One inch thick, 4s. 103d. per yard, super. 


Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, cc. 


Bue tors One inch and t-inch thick. 


Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


GSE ile 
WS Ul uo i 


Fi urpin's lt Lib C7 


System of Preparing for Laying inch Block 
Floor on eee Stone, and Deal Floors, 


Section of wood block floors 


- Turpin’s Patient 
Ww gi szlcngn sk it puemsconmesezs’, WOOD CARVING. | 
4 4 MARBLE 
SIZZLA ee" MOSAIC 
DOOMED i) |, Wood Backings PAVING. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUL ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


House Cistern, fitted PATI) CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO ibe osk whatever, Portable 


Cistern 
Filters. 


iat eh Cistern aor. and superior to any others, Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, 


and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867. ? 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 


Priee, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


HH] Patroni ueen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
i at jPatroniscd and used by Duke of Gonnaught at Bagshot Parke by” H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession and at the 
sath London, Middlesex, St. George's, St. Mary's, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions. Breweries, &c., 

and at all the Schools established by the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 4s.éd.and6s,each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 108. 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 12s. eacin, 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


HE “ECLIPSE” PAINT REMOVER & CLEANS 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the World, la CRESCENT, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C 
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CHICHESTER. COMPTON GIFFORD. 
For Execution of the Sewerage Works. Mr. BALDWIN | For Widening Higher Compton Road, for the Compton Gifford 
LATHAM, Engineer. Local Board. Mr. R. H. Wort, Surveyor, 42 George 
J. Bann, Essex ; ¢ : 2 £50,091 rl it | Street, Plymouth. 
Bentley, Leicester» . . =F te AQ OORT EES AE]. Shaddock, Plymouth |). *oo.6-n aoe - £665 ° oO 
G. Ossington, Westerham . . «=. 41,033. 9 0 Wakeham Bros, Plymouth. . . . 518 0 oO 
A. Kellett, Ealing . a ted de ROO es W. S. Goad, Plymouth oo og ut IR cara 
J. Dixon Townsend, St. Albans. : i SOs OO mONnO B. Corker, Plymouth . . : : : “468 o' 6 
J. Neave, Forest aatleres we ets eee One R. Darke, Laira «2 .) yet) Ascot cnn me 
ate Evans, Cardiff . 5 : 4 : ESR al Oma. E. Duke, Plymouth . : : : , . 40r 2 
W. & T. Denne, Walmer . ° : O24 POO R. Rogers, Plymouth . 5 - 352 12 10 
G. Bell, Tottenham. . . . « «32,827 0 O| paynTER & Davy, Plymouth (accepted) . . 340 0 © 
H. Hill, Maidenhead . : . 5 32,482 NOn-O 
P. PETERS, Horsham (accepted ) : - & BVECe# ©) Le DOVER. 
CHUDLEIGH KNIGHTON. For Constructing Footpath, Building Wall and Erecting Iron 
For Building Club and Caretaker’s Rooms, Chudleigh Knighton. Fence by Barton Farm, for the Town Council. 
Mr. SAML. SEGAR, Architect. G. Lewis & Sons, Dover. . .' .£573) ome 
Lamacraft, Dawlish . : : f ¥767 3 0 H. RICHARDSON, Dover (accepted) ; : . | 382 "onga 
Winser & Turner, Bovey Tracey. 4 c He 5 On OLZO 
Bearne, Newton Abbot : : : : £27 GO OREO EDMONTON. 
Parker Bros., Newton Abbot 700 9 O} For Road Works, for the Edmonton Local Board. Mr. G, 
Shapley & Ball, Chudleigh . 675 9 oO EEDES EACHUS, Engineer, Town Hall, Lower Edmonton.? 
F riend, Dawlish ° r) . . 650 O70 Ordinary Repairs, &C, 
Davie & Palfrey, Bovey Tracey . : : 5 eh (ehh ©) W. Drury . , f -&b 115 18 9 
Collings, Chudleigh . : ; (0255 One W. Griffiths ; : A A 1,110 3 6 
MILs, Newton Abbot (accepted) . . . 59317 8 J. W. RANSOME (accepted 2 = oman 
J. South . ; : 5 “ 1,104 7 10 
; ee G. Rutty . ; 5 : : : : . 1,094 ONG 
For Alterations to Colchester Union. Mr. G. H. PAGE, Rive 
Architect. 7) South °° hot 
i Appleton & Smith, Colchester . ; : EIS MOmeO a. De : : : : : ; : 0), 19309 i 
Hoy Chambers; ‘Coléhesterns0 00-0) 2) fe 1ST hon oO itn) TRE ce » A295 
ies Beaumont, Lexden ee W. Griffiths . : : : - 1,249: Thee 
pat Blaice, Galstheter j ; ; ; é : rae ng J. W. RANSOME (accepted) Z ; : - 1,227) oan 
Rhy : Sn ke tea Brae theres Weel EL CoreRaas ; : . 1,063 7am 
, Cook, Colchester (accepted ) : : : PR IF. i? ; : 5 3095 
For Part Erection of Pair of Cottages, Myland, Colchester, for 
Miran CaCalem\iraG er. PAGE, Architect, Colchester. i WARN BOROUGH Jean 
Near, Colchester . : ’ . £320 0 0 For the Formation of New Road, Farnborough Park Estate 
Harden, Colchester . ; ; . 320 0 0 yee Pee one Grosvenor Road, gare 2 
R Re i i ae ughes, farnborougn . : . - £795 17 
WARRICKER Colchester (accepted) 40 3G O Do Pores Clapton Be aan be _ 
CRICK LADE. T. Free & Sons, Maidenhead : . 699 0 0 
For Building House at Cricklade, Wilts. S. Kavanagh, Surbiton : ; , ‘ . 508 aaa 
T. L. Franklin, Cricklade . ; ‘ ; 2 05150)) LOO: W. Cox, Farnham (accepted). : ; . 455: -Omg 


Lithographers, Engravers, and. Printers QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED G. CHANT, 


Late of 23 soap shin er neg Etreet London, E.C Accurately Ae with Despatch. Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 738 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. | METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. LONDON, nc. ’ 
orts|‘‘Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,’’ for| Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 


sils of bashed fea ls Specifications and Rep 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


| 1893. 3 ke Lach all the Pre eg, Style: an 
= pecial attention given to Ohimne eces and Interior 
i SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING, §— Price 6d.: post, 7d, In leather, 1s. post, 1s. 1d. Woodworkjo 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, Srereepe ea eeeeenteete eeprom aa 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, be deaeael BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


lithographed and printed in colours SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &. PEATTIE & AXTELL 


Designs and Prices on application. 


LITHOGRAPHED. ° 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. | WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 38.; or with Receipt, 5s. ie ’ HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 
SPRAGUES pAtL OFFION SUNDRIES SUPPLIED: directed 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS, 
envelope. | Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
SOM above descriptions of work in the best style. No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensington; 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED |_ Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford, 


* : : J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London 
(equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho-| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous | and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. “‘ Quantities’ | Sheets, &c.,sent on application. Paris, and Vienna 
pe a a 


Box, l4in. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s, Plane | 


Ses. pyar a sportiswoones PHILLIPS’ PATENT. 
GRANITIG PAINT’ wate oLbias on aces LOCK- J AW | 


18), TH SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, wwii 
BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, \ \\\ 


Pencils, Crayons, Ind’an’ Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 


Tiles, Dippers ,Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
jet Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and ~ 


Artists’ Materials of every description. 


Is a_ thorough Cure | : 
for Damp Walls, and | HEYDL’S ARTISTS’ OLL COLOURS. 


jernade Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


“oN ALL COLOURS EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 
and COLOURLESS. London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 


A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the | 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBI-| 
TION, 1884, for Excelience and Durability: 


, ] ii Hj) \ \ 


Plane So batatyle, {MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


J . L 2 A L L DAY 5| For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patertee— 


PRINTING Works|CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEWPORT, MON. 


The Original Inventors and Sole Marufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 


32 King Street, Cheapside, E.(. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
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GUILDFORD. 

For Alterations to the Town Hall and Lighting and Ventilation 
of the Council Chamber for the Guildford Town Council. 
Mr. F. T. Mattsy, A.M.I.C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
Guildford. 


Robert Smith, Guildford .. : : -£364 0 oO 
F. H. Billimore, Guildford . 335.17. 0 
JAMES SMITH, Guildford (accepted) Bere fe Ye) 


HALLING. 
For Building Schools, Halling. Mr. Hupert BENSTED, 
F.R.1.B.A., Architect, 86 Week Street, Maidstone. 


Barden : ; 


‘ -£1,390 oO 
Horscroft & Mills er 132 70O 
Slade : : . ° - : - * .317a0 
Wallis & Sons . : - : : : «| i290) “oO 
Candler : 1,273 0 
Coker 1,254: 0 
Cox Bros. . : - 1,250 oO 
Brown é - . ; - - 3 el, 2A0nRO 
Norman . ; - ° ‘ - : « 1,248 o 
LANGRIDGE (accepted) . - - %I,218 o 
Gates : 3 - : é “ AP Wich tole) 0) 
Seager - - ; . ; : ‘ 2 1,050 en0 
Wilford ., “ : - : , 61,145, 10 


KEIGHLEY. 
For Building Porter’s Lodge and Receiving Wards, Sick 
Wards and Male Imbecile Wards at the Workhouse 
Infirmary, Fell Lane, Keighley, for the Guardians of 
Keighley Union. Messrs. JOHN JUDSON & MOoRE, 
Architects, Burlington Chambers, Keighley. 
Accepted Tenders. 


J. Waterhouse, Keighley, mason . : a fi157 305 OlsO 
T. Hird, Keighley, carpenter and joiner . é 570 9 oO 
J. Harrison, Keighley, plumber, &c, : 430 0 O 
W. Thornton, Bingley, slater 143°°01.0 
J. Ring, Keighley, plasterer : 98 0 oO 
F, Petty, Keighley, painter - : 335 4 4 


LIVERPOOL. 
For the Erection of Offices for the Port Sanitary Authority. 
Mr. H. P. BOULNo!Is, Architect. 
MORRISON & SONS (accepted) . : : 
For Supplying and Fixing Teak Shop-fronts to 
17 and 19 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
S. J. WARING & Sons (accepted) 


Nos. 13; 15, 


£645 


OF 0 


eoa0000 0000000 


35901, 9.10 


LONDON. 

For Alterations to Business Premises and New Shop Fittings, 
&c., No. 1 South Place, Finsbury, E.C., for Mr. Frederick. 
Cook. Messrs. BUSHELL & CROSIER, Architects, 22 Great 
James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Matthews Bros . = : 74195, 0.0 
| - Hawkins & Wright : : é 1909 0 O 
G. GENT (accepted) . - - : 157 0 0 


For Additions to 284 Burdett Road, Limehouse. Mr. R. A. 
LEWCOCK, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within. 
W. J. WALKER (accepted) . - 24,300; On @ 


For Improvements at 86 Dean Street, Soho. Mr. R. A. LEw- 
cock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within. 
SIMPSON & LOVE (accepted) +>£250 0 Oo 


OLD FORD. 
For Alterations at The Earl of Ellesmere Tavern, Chisenhall 
Road, Old Ford. Mr, R. A. Lewcock, Architect, 
88 Bishopsgate Street Within. 
J. WOODAGE (accepted) ; . . 


oO a 


- £339 
MILFORD HAVEN. 

For Building a Pair of Shops, for Messrs. John Bros., Milford 
Haven. Messrs. BALDWIN, Woop & GASKELL, Archi- 
tects, Milford Haven and 1 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

Simmons & Pictor, Milford Haven . : . £1,160 0 o 
OWENS & PHELPS, Milford Haven (accepted). 893 0 © 


NEWMARKET. 

For Erection and Completion of Detached Buildings at Heath 
View House, Newmarket, for Mr. R. Rodrigo. Messrs. 
BUSHELL & CROSIER, Architects, 22 Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, W.C., and Newmarket. 

SIMPSON & SON* . E . ; ; -£95 0 @o 
* Accepted without competition. 
NEWTON ABBOT. 

For the Erection of Four Cottages at Bickington, Newton 

Abbot, for Mrs. Loveys. Mr. SAML, SEGAR, Architect and 


Surveyor. 
Adams & Yea, Newton Abbot . £850 0 oO 
Bearne, Newton Abbot : 668 Io o 
Davie & Palfrey, Bovey Tracey . 590 0 o 
Pomroy, Ashburton (accepied ) 525 O Oo 


PATENT 


CHURCHES, HALLS, 


H. HEIM’S. 


SMOKE - 


CALORIFER 


CENTRAL HEATING APPARATUS, 


SUITABLE FOR 


And similar Buildings. 


CONSUMING 


INFIRMARIES, 


Can be applied in connection with my 


Recently supplied to the Grand Hotel, Cromer; Ladies’ 
Dwellings Co., Lim., Sloane Gardens House, 


GRATES 4 
STOVES. 


1) & 97 OXFORD STREET, W. ‘"orkshops:—DEAN STREET. 


(Formerly 41 Holborn Viaduct.) 


re ortoriy' a Holborn Vinanob) te” 
SPOTTISWOODE & CO.)2>—————_ 
| ; ; [Fg 2S MPRESS I OC Fy, 2 “ 
Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, ir wear 


~ far [SS u — 
MW iD ED I STD Full Particulars Post Free. 


§denotnoocin 


tehitectural @ Mechanical Draughtsmen 
‘Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


ery description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


IEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


| Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


IEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, F.C.‘ 


‘ol. XLIX. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. Office—175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Youncs PALACE MoTION LocKS MosT DURABLE 
Younc &Co Victoria Works WoLVERNAMPTON 


UNEQUALLED FOR ECONOMY AND PERFECT CONTROL. 


PERFECT SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. | 


OUR SYSTEM OF 


WARMING 


| AND 


VENTILATING 


| INSURES 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURE 
CONSTANT CIRCULATION OF AIR 


AT ALL TIMES 
Successfully applied to Schools, Churches, 
| Theatres, Factories, and Buildings of 

all Descriptions. 
/POSITIVE RESULTS. MODERATE COST. 
REDUCED FIRE RISKS. 


Architects, Builders and Contractors are 
|invited to investigate our system before speci- 
| fying for the above purposes. Full Particulars 
and Illustrations sent on application to 


CHARLES ERITH & CO,, 


13 LITTLE TRINITY LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


(CLOSE TO MANSION HOUSE STATION}. 
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2 ee EE er 
PRITTLEWELL. VARIETIES. — 
For a New School Building, with Offices, for 250 Girls, atthe | rsp contracts of the Leeds Cor : ae 

y zi iby poration are in future to 

es ete Tee ell, eagerans: the rea aay | contain the following clause :—That in all future Corporation: 

ng ae c OCs eal EC Ks pea ea OOD, th ie | contracts the following resolution shall be included in the 

ui ans ae ere ae ah ett neue oe pest -. | specification :—The contractor shall pay his workmen not less 

P ae USHELL ROSIER, Great James Street, Bed- | than the recognised standard rate of wages of the district in 

ord Row. _ each branch of business where the work is performed, and also 


E. West, Chelmsford ‘ oo : £2,400 © © | observe the recognised hours and conditions of labour of each 
Coomber & Smith, Southend .  - + + 9133 © © | respective trade, and that no sub-contracting be allowed with- 

Baker & Wiseman, Southend . - - + 2275 © ©) out the consent of the committee having charge of such work, 
J. W. Stewart, Southend . . : : : rape © © Jn the event of sub-letting, the name of each contractor shalk 
F. Dupont, Southend : . , : : age OW bbe given to each member of the committee within seven days. 
Darke & Son, Southend . ¢ 2 : ; ged © © | of receiving such contract, or, in default of not fulfillmg the 
J. Gozzett, Maldon . : : eae , es © © | above conditions, each contractor shall be liable to a penalty of 
F. C. WooDHAMS, Southend (accepted) . 522009 FOO | 10 per cent, on all such works. 


RAUNDS. 5 4 5 ‘ 

For Rebuilding the Globe Inn, for Messrs. P. Phipps & Co. Mr. W. H. LEVER has given a site fora Liberal club im 
Messrs. INGMAN & SHAW, Architects, Northampton. Birkenhead, which is to cost 10,000/. é , 

} . : Tue design by’Mr. J. H. Phillips, of Cardiff, has beem 


Moles & Lawrence £23800 4.0. 0 | } 
Trayner . ' d : 3 ‘ : Ae 2553h 10 O adopted for the Intermediate School for Girls at Llandovery. 
Lovell ; ; ; ; : ; : se 25407. On 10 Mr. J. J. BURNET, of Glasgow, has been successful in the 
Freeman . . é 3 5 ‘ . . 2,465 © O, competition for the restoration of Arbroath Church. 

Brown-& Son ee eh Oe 293750 Ol) Tum working drawings) (of the Chicago exhibition were 
Coates & Son . . . : , . . 2,360 © ©} copied by a new process. No less than 110 miles of paper 
Hy. Knight. : . . : : . 2,297 10 © | from 3 to 4 feet wide were required for the purpose. 

RaW! SPareOWs 30 0s foe ie el ea ae ee eo aay: THE Guildhall offices of the London Corporation are being 
SMITH & SONS (accepted } Gt aie . + 2,048 © © attered, involving the expenditure of between 14,000/. and 


ROTHBURY BRIDGE. : 15,0007. The Council Chamber, reading and committee-rooms 

For the Masonry and Alterations at Rothbury Bridge, for the | are also being decorated and improved, and this portion of 
Northumberland County Council. | the work will be completed shortly in order that the coming 

E. DARLINGTON, Hexham (accepted) . . - 4307 4 © | reception and entertainment to the members of the Institute of 
SWINDON. | Journalists may not be interfered with. The structural altera- 

For Building Workshops, Devizes Read, Swindon. _ tions and additions to the Guildhall will not, however, be com- 


J. Williams, Swindon . : ‘ .£208 0 Oo pleted for several months. 

i W. Chambers, Swindon. ; : : -alO7 M10 LO A swING bridge 120 yards long is to be constructed across: 
hoe T. J. George, Swindon : : 4 : . 189 © ©. the Dee at Queen’s Ferry. The cost of the proposed bridge is 
i E. MIFLIN, Swindon (accepied) . - : . 181 12 6 | estimated at 15,000/., which will be defrayed by contributions 
ih For Alterations, &c., 22 High Street, Swindon. | from the Cheshire County Council, the Dee. Conservancy 
hy W. Gerring, Swindon . ‘ : L ; VPRCE IO. Board, the Flintshire County Council, and by subscriptions 
wh J. Williams, Swindon . : : ; : . 305 © © from landowners and others resident in the counties of Flint- 
Wea T. Barrett, Swindon . : , ; : Be nse som tes) | shire and Cheshire. It is proposed to apply for Parliamentary 
rs W. CHAMBERS, Swindon (accepied) . : . 250 0 Oo | powers next session, 


| A SITE has been purchased at Clacton-on-Sea for the con- 


Y For Building Livery Stables, Swindon, | ased z 
: . £650 0 © | valescent home im connection with the Middlesex Hospital. 


‘ H. Kinnear, Swindon . : ‘ 


| "THE SUNBURY WPincrustasClalton.- WALL DECORATION. 


, DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES, CEILINGS, PLAQUES, PANELS, BORDERS, &c. 
’ SOLID in Colour! SOLID in Relief! SOLID in Value! 


Write for Samples, Illustrations, Price List, and all Particulars, to— 


La pp wwaa > 


“WILL NEVER WEAR OUT. INDISPENSABLE, INEXPENSIVE. 
FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM., Solo Patentees and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
1 Telegrams—‘ LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON,” Telephone No. 8,769. | 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT for Opening and Closing Fanlights and slg 


| ROD ACTION FOR 


LANTERN 3s 
AND ay 
OTHER a8 
LIGHTS, : z 

For Particulars and ——S] = 3 5 

Reduced Price List (dated As Fixed to Skylight. 3 S 


Jan, 23, 1893) write 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


226 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


109 HOPE STREET GLASGOW, or 


SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 


Telegraphic Address: —‘* SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


Cases for Binding the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


SILENS FOR FANLIGHTS. 


From 8s. 4d. 
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THE Technical Committee of Tunbridge Wells have issued 
their report recommending the Town Council to expend 3,000/. 
on the erection of a Central -Institute and School of Science and 
Art. Until such time as the building may be completed they 
advise the hiring of the Constitutional Club and neighbouring 
premises now used as a gymnasium, at a rental of 170/ per 
annum. 

THE Chicago Exhibition has cost 23,867,752 dols. to 
August 7 for construction and administration. The gate re- 
ceipts to the same date were 3,447,037 dols., and from conces- 
sions 1,178,546 dols. The daily receipts from all sources are 
about 80,000 dols., and the average daily expenses are 
15,000 dols., leaving a net daily revenue of 65,000 dols. 


WHILE excavating in front of the Tyne Theatre, Westgate | 


Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, some of the ancient wooden pipes 
which used to supply the inhabitants with water were dis- 


covered, The workmen had to saw through the wooden pipe | 
before it could be removed, and it is as sound as when first | 


laid down about 200 years ago. The oak piping is about 
ao inches in diameter, with a 3-inch bore. 

A BOARD school has been opened in Craighall Road, Leith, 
which cost 18,000/. 

Mr. FENWICK, C.E., the arbitrator in the dispute between 
the Ship Canal Company and the Midland and Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway Companies as to the value 
of certain land belonging to the railway companies required 
for the Ship Canal, has assessed the compensation to be paid 
at 22,7732. The estimates for the companies varied from 
36,000/. to 40,000/., while the evidence for the Canal Company 
placed the value of the land at about 16,o00/. 

THE Bishop of Salisbury, according to the Word, is busily 
engaged in superintending the erection of some new school 
buildings adjoining his own grounds. 

Mr. C. WHEELEY LEA has given a further sum of 1,000/, 
for the special purpose of enabling the joiners’ work of the 
Victoria Institute, Worcester, to be done in walnut instead of 
painted deal, in which it was proposed to execute it for 
economy’s sake. The necessary alterations in the contract of 
Messrs. Wood & Sons have been ordered. 


A LARGE hotel is to be erected on the “ polo-field ” in Folke- | 


stone. 


NOTICE has been given that parties desirous of tendering | 


for the sub-contracts required in the erection of the new county 
offices at Wakefield, comprising steel and iron girders, roo fs 
fireproof doors, heating apparatus, electric lighting and interi 0, 


finishings in marble, wood and plaster, are to send their names 
before September 12 to Mr. W. Vibart Dixon, County Offices, 
Wakefield. 

THE architects fer the new hotel which is to be erected in 
Clacton-on-Sea are Messrs. Roger Smith, Son & Gale. 

Tue Brighton Winter Garden Committee have reported 
they cannot find a site for the proposed buildings, and desire 
to be dissolved. 

A MODEL of a cantilever bridge which was built in 1662 
across the River Kurobe, in Japan, is exhibited in the Japanese 
section of the Chicago exhibition. It was constructed by 


| building out with logs from each side until the space could be 


bridged, and it had a clear span of 161 feet. 

THE Farnham School Board contemplate the erection of 
two schools and the alteration of existing buildings. 

THE Congress of the Photographic Society of Great, 
Britain, and affiliated societies, will be held on October 10, 11 


| and 12, at the rooms of the Society of Arts. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE extensive works known as the King Street Granite 
Works, Aberdeen, so successfully carried on for a number of 
years by Mr. W. Keith, jun., have been taken over and are now 
being carried on by Messrs. W. Garstin & Sons, Kensal Green, 
London, W. These works were established in 1856, and, 
having all the latest improvements in machinery, Messrs. 
Garstin are prepared to execute all classes of polished archi- 
tectural masonry with dispatch. By this arrangement archi-: 
tects and builders have the advantage of being served bya 
sort of double organisation, for Messrs. Garstin & Sons’ own 
experience and business qualities will be supplemented by the 
local knowledge acquired in the northern works. 

THE Langfield Hospital, near Todmorden, now in course of 
erection, is being warmed and ventilated by means of Shor- 
land’s patent Manchester grates and patent Manchester stoves, 
some with descending and some with ascending smoke-flues, 


| the whole of the patent Manchester grates and stoves being 


supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 
WE are glad to hear that the specialties manufactured by 


| Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., ventilating, &c., engineers, 
| London and Glasgow, have attained to such demand that their 


” ’q 1 | 
SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT 
geen, = 112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. rvsidue, 
Over 10,000tons supplied to 
, Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floorsand Street Paving. | 


‘“ 
ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT | 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch ; 28days. The | 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
= 5 carrying,and cheapestCement | 
° in the market. Specially | 
‘apted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c, 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


OHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
i ESTABLISHED 1844- 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
LU® Lias Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
‘Icke, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
1, Bailway and water communication, 


PILKINGTON & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Work. 

Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


Monument Chambers 
KING WILLIAM 
STREET, 


‘SPHALTE LONDON, 


AND 


ELT ROOFING. 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
Vhite Silica Paving. 


iEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


HARBLE WORK. 


/EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 
ream Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 

'NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Jents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
| always on hand. 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Natls, Stoves, rh Seep and Open Fire 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRORMORGERY. 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 


| wit he fi 
Qt / Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North | ele 
Frederick Street, Edinburg. | (ure 


wooD -BLOCK PAVING 


=S For Churches, Schools, 


\ Estimates and full particulars 


iTHOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PavinGc AnD STEAM 


Clapham Junction, 8.W, 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


| ESTAB.) LIMITED. [le7}. 


Telephone:— 


862, 


ee Telegramet— iF 
oe? IMMER, LOMDOM,” 


Eonmor srece 


‘| COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Wloors, Reefs, 
| Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
| very {nformation to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, BO. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


¥rom the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 


ON APPLICATION, 


London Sample 
Room :— 


Neow- 
SCOTLAND :-— 


Buttermers Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 
London ,1863, 
“Model Dwelling,” 
7, castle Exhibition 1887. 
Ye) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
ac f FOR PRICES AND THRMS APPLY TO THE SECRETABY, 
ead Q 
wy BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 
| LIMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
Experience. 
GOLD MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1882. 
SILVER MEDAL, 


Highest Award: GoldMedal, & 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN 
Be ELECTRIC LIGHT 
4) i a 
PARIS, 1881. 


Mr. WuiTe's System) 


Taternational Exhibition, 
DARK GREEN. Pe 
Over 20 Years’ 


flices, &c. 


ESTIMATES FREE, 


| , JOEL & CO. 
Of Wilson St., Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


on application to 


Joinzry Works, 
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present works are no longer extensive enough for the largely- 
increased: business of the firm, and new works have been 
leased, in addition to those already in use, where the manu- 
facture of their well-known “ Grahtryx” and other ventilators, 
also their new patent air-propellers, high-speed engines and 
“Grahtryx” drain-test machine (the smoke-test), may be 
turned out with the prompt dispatch for which they are 
already justly famed. It is gratifying to know of the continued 
success of this enterprising firm, and our best wishes follow 
them in their new undertaking. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE tender of Messrs. Joshua Henshaw & Co., amounting to 
8,4082,, has been accepted for the erection of the new Board 
School in Arnott Street, Liverpool. 

Mr. PETERS, of Horsham, has obtained the contract for the 
sewerage works at Chichester. The amount is 31,9672. viz. 
25,6077. for works in the city and 6,360/. for works in the outer 
area. 

A NEW Free Church is about to be erected on the west 
bank of the river at Inverness. The cost will be about 
3,000/, 


FIRES IN MILLS. 


ACCIDENTAL fires are the most merciless of tests, whether of 
appliances or of construction. The “ Grinnell sprinkler” has 
recently been subjected to such a test four times in the course 
of a few weeks, and the result in each case corresponded with 


the antecedents of the sprinkler, which authorise its designation | 


as “ The sensitive automatic fire extinguisher.” 

On August 4and 5 fires broke out inthe Mersey Mills, War- 
rington. The owners, Messrs. James Fairclough & Sons, in 
writing to Messrs. Dowson, Taylor & Co., Limited, say :—The 
Grinnell sprinkler recently fitted up for us came into operation 
at a fire in the wheat cleaning department of our Mersey Mills, 
on Friday night last, about eleven o’clock ; and also ina second 
outbreak in the corn mill, on Saturday night, about ten o’clock. 
The first fire broke out in a worm box in the top room, caused 
by friction, and the first intimation we had was the ringing of 
the alarm bell connected with the installation. When one of 
the workmen got into the room he found three of the sprinklers 


" Ei © S&S. 


were already in operation. The top of the worm box was 
quickly removed and the fire was soon extinguished. Damage 
to machinery by fire, 10/7. ; by water, 270/., caused by the use- 
less working of the town’s fire brigade. The second fire broke 
out in the corn mill, in a spout near the germ reel, which ran 
through a large bin of wheat. The workmen were surprised to 
hear the alarm bell ringing again, and when they found the seat 
of the fire four sprinklers were already in operation, and held it 
in check until it was extinguished by our own men before the 
brigade could be summoned. The position of this fire was an 
extremely difficult one for a sprinkler to cope with, and we are 
quite certain after this experience that a fire can be extinguished, 
by the “ Grinnells” in a flour mill as well as in any other risk. 
Damage to machinery by fire, under 10/. ; by water, 230/. 

Another fire occurred in the mill of the Jacob Amos Com- 
pany at Baldwinsville, New York, and the firm write that “ it 
was put out promptly by the Grinnell sprinklers before we 
knew we had a fire.” Loss, as adjusted by the insurance com- 
panies, 20/, 

The last case occurred in the malt-grinding mill of the 
Greenway Brewing Company, Syracuse, New York, which was 
protected by a Grinnell dry-pipe installation. It was caused 
by friction inside an elevator head. The firm write :—‘ The 
fire was located in the head of the elevator, and the heat caused: 
from the stoppage of the belt and the wheel running under-. 
neath was sufficient to create a frictional fire.” One sprinkler 
opened, and extinguished the flames. Loss as adjusted by 
the insurance companies, 217. 

A more satisfactory record of an appliance is not often 
recorded, and it is remarkable that under such different circum- 
stances there should be similar uniformity in the efficiency of 
the sprinkler, 


THE LORD MAYOR ON DOMESTIC SANITATION. 


THE Lord Mayor ot London (Sir Stuart Knill, Bart., LL.D.). 
at Aberdeen last week, addressing a large meeting of sanitary 
authorities, plumbers and others interested in sanitary work, 
said :—Every householder throughout the country had felt the 
risk of bad plumbing. They all knew that the great chief 
sanitary work of plumbers was hidden from their eyes, and that 
it required not only honesty, but skill to render houses satis- 
factory to themselves and to the health of their families. 
Therefore it was of the utmost importancejthat the work done 


E. NET. Le, 


IMPORTER OF CANADIAN PINE DOORS AND MOULDINGS, 


_ ‘SASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, & 


u BOARDS for PACKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for CONFEOTIONERS, &c., Cut to Order. 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills:—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


TELEPHONE NO. 3748. 


| 


FAWKNER, ROGERS & CO. 


We beg to inform you that Mr. J. R. FAWKNER, who” for the past fourteen years has held a responsible position in the London Works 
and Offices of Messrs. CRossLEY Bros., Lim., original makers of the well-known “ Otto” Gas Engine, has resigned his position to enter into 
partnership with Mr. Hunry J. RoGERS, M.I.M.E., under the above style, as Manufacturing Engineers, Electricians, and Founders. 


The following are SPECIALTIES:— | 
& A Ss E N G 4 Ni E S a ——Every Machine of Note will be found in our Showrooms. Special Oil for Gas Engines at Wholesale Prices’ 
fe Oo G E me S 5 S Pp AT 3 Ni T G A Ss Ww re) R K S a either Coal Parte eietrae es oe for Publis’ 
DAWSON’S LOW-PRESSURE STEAM HEATIN G1 Se 
E LE CT R i  @ L G HT l N G & - iTTI N Gi a7 STATTER’S Dynamos, Motors, Fittings, Switches, &c. 
PATENT VENTILATING FAN, &c., SHAFTING, PULLEYS, AND CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


hese magnificent Showrooms are intended as a Depdt where the buyer can find an ample selection of Machinery and accessories. 


Works:—WATFORD. Offices and Showrooms :—11 & 12 NEW BRIDGE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


W00D BLOCK, MOSAIC AND PARQUET FLOORS 


ee Patent Dise-Key System. Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
mplete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars Price Lists and Samples on application 


and Plan. 
Stanley Bridge Wharf, | 
53874 KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY, 
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by plumbers should be done satisfactorily. It was therefore in VENTILATING AND WARMING. 

the interest of all, and especially in that of plumbers, that those | : RN Ns. : ll 
who were not fit fortheir work should be eliminated fromthetrade. | !HE importance of ventilation in regard to health is abe din 

Oftentimes the man who had nothing to do set himself up as a | Tealised by architects generally. We may define the lea re 
plumber and sanitary engineer. Those who had seen their | features of a thoroughly good system of ventilation ‘9 us = i 
children die off from disease engendered by bad plumbing and | UVarying circulation of pure, fresh air ; complete A giie 
bad drainage were earnest that the real plumbers should rise | fom draughts ; equable and constant temperature Fhrogg = 
and that the false plumbers should fall, and that they should | baie apteoe Saar ee whatever the weather 
see their country made healthy as it ought to be, and the ; a eka ayes Tt he 

diseases which might be prevented in the future properly pre- Messrs. Charles Erith es one in sate, oy ee are 
vented. There were many plumbers honest, intelligent, de- | POW supplying plant which ae a ke Raa Fe Tae 
serving men, who yet were not skilled in the science connected | [aid down above. An extende Phuidiag a oe them ne 
with their trade, There had been cases in which no expense | @ange the plans for any class of building with ergy: es 
had been spared in building a house; the best architect, Complete success. Their system has Peeper ied See 
builder and plumber were employed, and yet disease was churches, schools, factories and large buildings generally with 
engendered and no one could ascertain the cause. The | ¢qual success, although there are ordinarily special features to 
architect was certain his designs were perfect, the builder was | P€ Provided for in each case. ae aaa of what pes been 
sure that his work was all that could be desired, and the done, we give an illustration of a building So ae ae. 
plumber would not listen to correction—it could be no fault of 
his. But disease went on, the drains were opened, and it was 
found there was a leak in the top of a lead pipe. The plumber 
would still ridicule the idea that he could do wrong. He would 
say “A leak at the top of the pipe did not matter, but one at | 
the bottom might be dangerous.” That plumber required a | 
little scientific instruction. The desire for the registration of 

plumbers commenced some years ago, and was taken up in | 
all parts of the country. The object was to give in- 

struction to plumbers, provide means of €xamination, and | 
grant certificates * if the candidates satisfactorily passed 
these examinations. Registration work required very 
great attention, and great credit was due to those, 
chiefly among the leading members of the plumbing trade, who | 
gave their time to the examination of the works of young men 
and who most impartially and zealously gave their opinion on | 
the work presented. That work had been carried out for some 
years now in England by their district councils, and as master 
of the Plumbers’ Company he felt it to be his duty to take that 
Opportunity of thanking those within the Aberdeen district for | 
the great work they too had done. He was sure that if they 

persevered in the carrying out of that system which had been 

organised so well they would have the thanks of the whole | cubic feet of space, the entire nine floors of which are 
nation—of fathers and mothers of families who saw their chil- _ thoroughly warmed and ventilated throughout the year by a 
dren healthy—and that would be something worth to those who | single apparatusat practically no expense, the exhaust steam from 
had given their services. His lordship concluded by again | the electric-lighting engines being sufficient for all the necessary 
expressing his thanks for the reception which he had received. | heating even in the winter. 
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The apparatus is situated in the basement at the right-hand | 


side of the building. A flue extends across the face of the 


building, and thence the heated air is distributed through ducts | 


rising up the columns shown along the front of the building, 
and simple registers allow the air to enter each of the floors in 
succession as it travels upwards. 
are necessary, the whole arrangement being of a most remark- 
able simplicity. 

The apparatus is itself simple, though displaying consider- 
able ingenuity. It consists of a steel case, enclosing horizontal 


coils of pipes, through which steam is circulated for warming | 


purposes, cr, if it be desired to cool the air delivered, cold water 
is run through these pipes instead, with excellent results. The 
fan, which is driven by a high-speed engine as shown, forces 
the fresh air through the coils, and thence it proceeds through 


ducts as described above to the various parts of the building. | 
In the case of schools it is usual to construct a double set of 


ducts, one for cold and one for warmed air, both delivered by 


the same fan at an unvarying pressure, and thus the air of each | 


room can be regulated to any desired temperature without 
altering the volume ; but in any case both volume and tem- 
perature of the main supply can be instantly regulated to any 
desired point. 
only, provision is readily made for removing soot and other 


No further distributing pipes | s 
| even in existing buildings the arrangements are so simple that 


impurities, so that in foggy times a pure air can be maintained, — 
and at all times much risk of infection can be thus obviated ; 
while as the pressure of the air in the room is always outward, 
no draughts are experienced. 

It will be evident that in erecting new buildings the cost of 
arranging special flues in the walls is hardly appreciable, and 


a few inexpensive and inconspicuous iron pipes are sufficient, 


| All the heating surface being enclosed in a steel case, placed in 


any desired position, all risk of fire is removed, and there is 
nothing to leak or cause injury of any kind. The cost of the 
apparatus itself is very reasonable, and thus even on the score 
of economy the system has everything in its favour. We have 
no hesitation in commending the system to the attention of 
architects, and all who are concerned in the efficient ventilation 
of buildings. 

A modification of the system has been applied with great 
success to the drying of tinber, bricks and materials of all 
descriptions. 


STATIONERS’ SCHOOL, STROUD GREEN. 


THE contract forthe building of the new school facing Mayfield 
Road, Stroud Green, has been placed, says the Czty Press, in 


| the hands of Messrs. Parnell & Son, of Rugby, and the structure 


will be completed, it is expected, in the course of next year, 
when it will be opened during the mayoralty of Mr. Alderman 
Tyler, who, in addition to being the Master of the Stationers’ 
Company, is chairman of the governing body. The new struc- 
ture, which is being built from designs by Mr. Stanham, 


| architect, 1ooB Queen Victoria Street, is not a handsome build- 


ing ; on the contrary, it is excessively plain in an architectural 
sense, and this is due to the interference of the Charity Com- 
missioners, who seem to possess a faculty for spoiling things. 
The original designs in the fifteenth-century style were effective, 
and the school would have been an ornament to the neighbour- 
hood. The present building, which occupies an area of about 
6,500 superficial feet, and possesses accommodation for 
250 children, comprises a large assembly hall 62 feet by 30 feet, 
ten class-rooms and various offices. The floors are fireproof. 
Attached to it is a recreation-ground of 300 feet square, which 
will be approached by a carriage-drive from Mayfield Road. 


The supply of air being taken from one point | 


| For the convenience of the children in the winter time or during 
rainy weather a covered playground has been provided on the 
| basement floor. . 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HURCH OF ST. SIMON AND ST. JUDE, HIGH PARE, 
SOUTHPOR?, 


HOUSE AT LISMOYNE, NEAR BELFAST. 
A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE, 


ARCADING, LADY CHAPEL, LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE annual congress of the District Councils of Scotland for 
the National Registration of Plumbers, held last week in 
Aberdeen, was the largest and most representative of any yet 
held, and this fact was commented upon by several of the 
speakers, as affording satisfactory evidence of the increasing 
popularity of the Plumbers’ Registration Movement. There 
was a very influential gathering at the congress, including the 
Lord Mayor of London (Sir Stuart Knill), Lord Provosts, 
Provosts, bailies, councillors, town clerks, medical officers of 
health, principals and other officers of technical colleges and 
schools, architects, surveyors, sanitary inspectors and master 
and operative plumbers from all parts of Scotland. The 
following resolution was carried unanimously :—“ That this 
fourth annual congress of representatives of the public health 
authorities, medical profession, educationists and plumbers of 
Scotland, met to promote the education and national registra- 
tion of plumbers, renews the expression of its emphatic 
approval of the principles of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, 
and its earnest desire that it should be reintroduced and 
pressed forward in the next session of Parliament, and recom- 
mends district councils to approach the various municipal 
corporations, county authorities and other public bodies within 
their respective districts with a view to getting them to petition 
Parliament in favour of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, and 
take all other suitable action in favour of the measure.” 


A HOSTELRY, known as “His Lordship’s Larder,” in St. 
Enoch’s Square, Glasgow, and which was a relic of convivial 
days, has been removed to afford space for the extension of one 
of the warehouses. 


HAEUSLER’S PATENT VULCANITE CEMENT ROOFING. 


| A NEw kind of roofing known as Haeusler’s patent vulcanite 
| cement roofing has advantages which recommend it for adop- 
| tion on account of its convenience, economy and durability. 
| It has been introduced very successfully in Germany, Austria, 
| Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Luxembourg, Russia, Italy, 
Egypt, &c., and specially in France. The rafters and covering 
being arranged in an almost horizontal position, the area of the 
roof is reduced to a minimum, thus affording a great saving in 
| the outlay for timber and wages. A great advantage of this 
roofing is that it can be used as a bleaching or drying ground, 
flower garden, open-air refreshment place, playground for 
| children, point of vantage for observation or any other agree- 
able, useful, or profitable purpose, as it admits of constant use 
without sustaining any injury whatever. The temperature 
beneath a vulcanite cement roof, with a layer of gravel or a 
| plot of grass, is in summer and winter more even than under 
any other roof, a circumstance of great importance as regards 
living or sleeping rooms ; or if the spaces beneath are used for 
industrial purposes, disturbing noises caused by high wind, 
heavy rain or snowfall, all are avoided. The rain-water can 
| easily be drained off a slope in the middle and collect the water 
| in tanks for domestic purposes ; or it may run through a pipe 
directly and into the drains, or by a waste-pipe under the roof 
to the outer gutters. The vulcanite cement roofings are 
| strongly recommended in Germany by the Commissioner of 
| Public Works, and are employed for all kinds of public and 
| private buildings, such as barracks, railway and post-office 


| buildings, schools, dwelling-houses, factories of all descriptions, 
warehouses, &c. 

Mr. C. F. Beer, architect, of Cologne, has undertaken the 
part of introducing the vulcanite cement roofing in England, 
and has established an office in London where all inquiries can 
be made and models seen. Full particulars and estimates are 
given free on application at the London office—G. M. Beer, 
Pancras Chambers, 90 and 91 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT BLACKPOOL. 


BLACKPOOL is. about to have a complete installation of elec- 
tricity for general purposes. Extensive plant has been puf 
down in a building specially erected in Princess Street, the 
system introduced being that known as the high-tension alter- 
nating current. Three engines and dynamos have been put 
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down to supply the current for the incandescent lamps, while | classes for lectures, &c. The main front of the building faces 


similar provision has been made for the arc lamps which will | Ashton Old Road, and the girls’ entrance is in Taylor Street, | 
be used in the illumination of the promenade and streets. The | On the left of a spacious entrance hall is a door to the cookery 
current was turned on for the first occasion on Thursday in | classroom, 3c feet by 30 feet, and on the right are two arches, 
last week, a determined attempt having been made to have at | beyond which are the cloakroom, lavatory, hoist and the stair- 
least one portion of the system at work before the month of | case to the first floor and to a playground on the roof. Swing 
August had passed. A one-hundred horse-power engine was doors at the end of this outer hall give access to the central 
therefore got into running order, and many of the principal | hall, which is too feet long and nearly 30 feet wide. On the 
places of business, together with one large pleasure resort, | left are a large room for young children, with separate entrance 
employed the light for the first time, only the incandescent _ and cloakroom, and two classrooms, each 25 feet by 24 feet, 
lamps, however, being used. At the present time the electric | while on the right are three similar classrooms and two teachers’ 
tramways are worked from a separate installation at works also | rooms. At the far end of the central hall is the boys’ entrance 
in: Princess Street. It is now proposed, however, to produce | hall, where these arrangements are repeated, a large covered 
the current for both tramway and illuminating purposes at the | playground taking the place of the cookery-room. Ascending 
one central station, and it is probable, therefore, that within a the girls’ staircase, the first floor is reached, and here again are 
short time two more engines and dynamos will be put down | cloakrooms, lavatories, hoist and teachers’ rooms as below. On 
at the new works. The estimate for the machinery and build- | this floor are seven classrooms, each 25 feet by 24 feet, and two 
ing was about 30,000/. larger ones 30 feet by 30 feet, one of the latter being intended 
Avr | for a ae laboratory. All the classrooms are entered 
direct from the central hall, and the light is admitted in ever 
MANCHESTER BOARD SCHOOLS. case from the left of the scholars. The yirls’ staircase is cote 
ON the 2nd inst. the memorial-stones of two new schools erected | tinued to the roof, the greater part of which will be utilised for 
by the Manchester School Board were laid. The first was the a playground, with two large covered spaces. The floors 
Higher Grade Board School in Devonshire Street, Ardwick, throughout are to be constructed of cement concrete 
which is intended to accommodate 500 boys. The building is strengthened by steel joists, the passages, cloakrooms, &c,, 
three storeys high, with semi-basement containing gymnasium | being finished with a granite surface and the rest with boards 
or assembly hall 49 feet by 32 feet, chemical laboratory 60 feet and plates. The staircase is also of concrete, composed of 
by 24 feet 6 inches, a lecture hall 32 feet by 25 feet 6 inches, entirely granite chippings and cement, each step having a steel 
and a manual instruction-room 52 feet by 23 feet. The ground | joist resting on the wall at the ends. The classrooms will be 
floor consists of a central hall 58 feet by 34 feet, and six class- | separated from one another and from the central hall by glazed _ 
rooms, each to accommodate sixty to seventy scholars. The partitions, movable when required for the purpose of throwing 
first floor contains three large rooms, each 78 feet by 24 feet, two classes together. The heating throughout will be by means 
and will be divided by movable glass partitions into eight of open fireplaces. The work, which is well advanced towards 
separate classrooms. There are three staircases, one in the completion, is from the designs of Mr. Henry E. Stelfox, and 
rear and two at each end of the front block. The staircases the contractor is Mr. G. Macfarlane. 
and corridors are lined with ivory-glazed bricks, with enamelied 
coloured brick dados. All the classrooms will have enamelled 
brick dados. The entire cost, including the site, is estimated 
at 20,000/, The schools are being built by Messrs. R. Neill & ANTWERP EXHIBITION, 1894. 
Sons, and the architects are Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke. ON May 5, 1894, an international exhibition, with reference to 
The second school is in Ashton Old Road, Openshaw, and which an announcement has already appeared in the 77zmes, 
is the first complete example in the district of the central hall will be inaugurated at Antwerp. It is being organised chiefly 
system, which differs from that hitherto adopted by the board | to show the progress of industry and trade, but attached to it 
in that the work of each class is carried on in separate rooms, | there will be special naval, marine, military, African and 
and the hall is used only for the purpose of assembling several Colonial departments. The construction of the buildings has 
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been entrusted to three large Belgian firms, who are bound by 
their contract to complete the work and hand over the build- 
ings to the organising committee in November of this year, so 
that the exhibition will be ready in ample time for the opening 


ceremony on the date fixed. The buildings will be twice as | 
large as those of the Antwerp Exhibition of 1885. The Congo | 


exhibition, which is being organised by the Congo Free State, 


will occupy an area of 2,500 square métres, and is destined to | 


show the work in Africa so successfully carried out under the 
auspices of the King of the Belgians. 
attractions which the exhibition will possess will be a depart- 


ment of painting, sculpture, architecture and engraving, | 
organised by the Belgian Society for the Encouragement of | 


Fine Arts, and an entire quarter of old Antwerp, in which the 
Anversois, in costumes of the period, will carry on the 
different trades of their forefathers, and in which will be 
organised kermesses, tournaments and - processions of the 
Middle Ages. A horticultural exhibition, to which much 
importance is attached, will be held in the extensive gardens 
surrounding the central buildings. The exhibition will be 
under the patronage of the King of the Belgians and the 
honorary presidency of the Count of Flanders. 


TREATMENT OF SEWAGE, 


A NEw process devised by Mr. Adeney, F.I.C., and Mr. Kaye 
Parry, C.E., for the purification of sewage, was tried a few days 
ago at the Central Criminal Lunatic Asylum, near Dublin, 
when explanations were given. 

Mr. Adeney said :—You will, I think, more easily under- 
stand the process of sewage disposal and purification which we 
are about to inspect, if I try and explain the scientific principles 
on which the treatment is based. All here are no doubt aware 
that there is a large class of organisms the germs of which are 
widely distributed throughout nature, in the air, in water, and 
in the earth’s crust. These organisms thrive on dead organic 
matters, and their normal effect on animal and vegetable life is. 
as we know by experience, solely a beneficent one. Under 
unhealthy conditions they assume quite another aspect. They 
then give rise to certain other changes in the dead organic 


changed in their own functions—in either case they become 
more or less a source of grave danger to health. 
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regards the conditions necessary for the healthy life processes. of 
these organisms, there practically is only one—it is that the 
organisms shall be supplied uninterruptedly and continuously 
throughout their whole life histories with oxygen. The con- 
sideration of how artificial air may be given leads me at once 
to the process with which we are most particularly concerned 
to-day, and I will now proceed to give a brief outline of it. 
Nearly the whole of the matter in suspension in the crude 
sewage is first separated by simple mechanical subsidence; the: 
sewage is then subjected to chemical oxidation and _precipita- 
tion by treatment with one of the most powerful oxidising 
agents known to chemists, viz. manganate of soda. The 
organic matters in the sewage and the manganate quickly 
react upon one another, the greater portion of the former 
being decomposed into carbonic acid and other harmless 
bodies, and the brown insoluble peroxide of manganese, which 
is one of the products of decomposition of the latter, subsides 
to the bottom of the tank in which the operation is conducted, 
and carries down with it lighter particles of matter in suspension 
which escape subsidence during the first part of the treatment. 
This peroxide is recovered and used for purposes I shall after- 
wards explain. The partially purified sewage is subjected to a 
further precipitation by treatment with sulphate, or preferably 
chloride, of aluminium. After this treatment the purified liquid 


| is clear, free from smell and practically free from suspended 


| originally present in the crude sewage. 


matter; the organisms existing in the crude sewage are also 
largely, if not entirely, precipitated with the oxides of man- 
ganese and alumins, the latter oxide being one of the best 
agents known to bacteriologists for concentrating and separating 
micro-organisms from ordinary water. The purified liquid also 
contains but a very small fraction of the organic matters 
The organic matters 
which remain in the liquid are of such a character that they can 
only be decomposed and converted into harmless forms of 
matter on a large scale through the agency of micro-organisms. 
It will be observed, then, that the object of the process up to 
this stage is to separate and decompose by precipitation and 
oxidation as much of the organic matters as possible, and to 
leave as little as possible for organisms to thrive upon. The 
subsequent treatment has in view the furnishing of proper con- 
ditions for the healthy life processes of colonies of fresh organisms, 


: ; | the germs of which are derived principally from surrounding 
matters on which they thrive, and _ possibly they become | 


objects and air, and which I have said can alone effect the de- 


| composition of those organic matters which survive the first 


So far as / part of the treatment. 
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fied liquid small quantities of nitrate of soda, a substance which 
it has been found the organisms can decompose and from which 
they can abstract the oxygen necessary for their own healthy 
life processes. After this treatment the purified sewage may 
be discharged into any ordinary outfall, e.g. a river or stream, 
without any danger of putrefaction being afterwards set up 
in the waters thereof, Let us now turn to the deposits of solid 
matters obtained in the working of the process. Three sepa- 
rate distinct deposits are obtained. 1. The solid matters of | 
the sewage itself ; 2. the peroxide of manganese ; 3. the oxide 
of alumina mixed with a little peroxide of manganese. It is 
now only necessary to consider the first mentioned. At the 
works of this institution the solid sewage matters obtained from 
day to day are so small in bulk that no special treatment has | 
been found necessary for them. A novel feature of the process, 
however, is the means which can be adopted, if it becomes | 
necessary, to prevent organisms from setting up putrefaction in 
these solid matters. We have found that the organisms which 
thrive in these solid matters have the remarkable power of de- | 
composing the recovered peroxide of manganese, above de- | 
scribed, and absorbing oxygen therefrom, and that if the sewage | 
solid matters be mixed with a sufficient quantity of this re- 
covered peroxide putrefaction is prevented in them during the 
process of air-drying, the peroxide being partially deoxidised by 
the organisms and converted into carbonate of manganese. 

Mr. W. Kaye Parry said :—The sewage from this institution 
as it enters the works flows over a waterwheel, which it keeps 
in motion, and passes into a deep tank sunk in the ground. It | 
is conducted through a timber trunk to the bottom cf the tank, 
and before it can escape it must rise again to the surface. The 
heavier suspended particles fall to the bottom, while the 
gelatinous matter forms a kind of filter which entangles and 
retains a large percentage of the finer particles, so that from 80 
to go per cent. of the matter in suspension in the sewage is 
intercepted in this tank by a purely mechanical process. The | 
clarified liquid then flows under the floor of the tank to a | 
mixing race. The liquid passes on into tank No. 2, which is | 
similar in construction to No. 1 ; it is conducted to the bottom 
as before and then rises to the surface. It then passes out into 
tank No, 3, through which it is carried in a similar fashion, and 
finally it flows out of the works and runs away through an open 
ditch. We will now return to tank No. 1 in order to see how | 
the chemical reagents are added. I have said that the sewage | 
as it enters the works causes a small waterwheel to rotate, and 
the velocity of rotation is obviously proportionate to the volume | 


ofthe sewage. Each revolution of this. wheel actuates a valve 
placed at the bottom of a hopper containing dry manganate of 


soda ; a small quantity of the chemicals is released by each re- 


volution, the manganate falls into a little stream of water, and 
the chemical solution is conducted into the clarified sewage on 
its way to the mixing race. The object of the latter is to mix 
the solution with the sewage, and after this the treated liquid 
passes into tank No. 2. The manganate of soda is decomposed, 
and the brown oxide of manganese is collected in the tank 
owing to its special form. As the liquid passes into tank No. 3 
a solution of sulphate of alumina is added, and the quantity is 
regulated by an automatic feed which is also actuated by the 
wheel already described, and is always in proportion to the 
volume to be treated. This alumina is recovered in tank No, 3, 
and before the effluent leaves the works it receives its “dose” 
of nitrate of soda, the quantity of which is also regulated by 
the same machinery. If you have foliowed this brief descrip- 
tion you will observe that the power required for actuating the 
regulating machinery is obtained from the sewage itself, and 
that the quantities of all the three chemicals which are added 


| are always directly proportionate to the volume of sewage 


to be treated. As regards the matters collected in the 


| three tanks, namely, the crude sewage sludge in No. I, the 


oxide of manganese in No. 2, and the alumina in No. 3, they 
are all withdrawn from the tanks daily in a very simple 
way. A sludge pipe is fixed in the centre of the timber 
shoot of each tank, which passes down into a sump; these 
sludge-pipes are connected with wrought-iron closed cylinders 
which are fixed on suitable stands. The air is partially ex- 
hausted from each of these cylinders by a mechanical con- 
trivance which takes the place of an ordinary air-pump. The 
stop-cocks on the sludge-pipes are then opened and the several 
deposits pass up into the cylinders. Beneath each cylinder is 
a sladge-cock from which is suspended a canvas sack. When 


| the cylinders are filled the sludge-cocks are opened and the 


deposits fall into the sacks ; the liquids gradually drain away 
and are conducted back into the tanks from which the deposits 
were removed. When the liquids are drained off the sacks are 
lifted off. The sludge from tank No. 1 can be used as a manure 
as it contains a considerable amount of ammonia, and the oxide 
of manganese can, if desired, be used as a deodorising agent 
as explained by my colleague. The man in charge has only to 
fill the hopper and the two chemical tanks every day and to 


| remove the sludge, an operation which is very rapidly per- 


formed. 
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SUPPLEMENT . 


TECHNICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


THE following examination papers were among those which 
were employed this year by the City and Guilds of London In- 
stitute :— 
CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 
Ordinary Grade. 

1. Give a short history of the growth of a tree. Describe 
the characteristics of good timber, the method of converting an 
oak tree into marketable sections, and the method of cutting up 
a fir tree for the same purpose. 


“deal”? Describe the nature and properties of what you 
consider the best varieties of each for carpentry and joinery, 
and explain how you would recognise any samples shown to 
you. 


3. Describe fully the ordinary method adopted for the | 


proper seasoning of timber. ; 
4. State for what purposes the {following tools are used :— 
Chisel, tenon or back-saw, gouge, jack-plane, smoothing plane, 


9. Draw, to a scale of } inch toa foot, a quarter partition, 
with a doorway in the centre 3 feet wide, for a room 14 feet 
6 inches wide and to feet high. Explain the principles to be 
observed in framing such a partition, and give enlarged 


| sketches of three of the principal joints. 


10. Draw, toa scale } inch to a foot, a king-post roof, 
quarter pitch, span 22 feet. Describe the nature of the strains 
in the different parts, and explain for what purpose it is usual 
to camber the tiebeam. 

11. Draw, to a scale 3 inch to a foot, a section through a 
mansard roof, 24-feet span, and an elevation of the construction 


} | of the hip. Explain how you determine the bevels for the hip 
2. What do you understand by the terms “pine,” “fir” and | 


trying plane, rebate plane, old woman’s tooth, plough, sash | 


fillister, trammel. 

5. Give sketches of the following joints :—Halved dovetail, 
mortice and tenon, double mortice, tusk-tenon, scarf, lap dove- 
tail, secret dovetail, door joint, fox wedging. State briefly for 
what purpose each is more particularily used. 

6. Draw, to one-quarter full size, section and elevation, 
showing the shoulder lines of the middle rail jointing to stile in a 
diminished stile door, which has a “ fielded” (or “ raised”) and 
‘bolection moulded lower panel, and is ovolo moulded in the 
upper part and prepared for glass. State to which edge you 
would put the heart side of stile, and why. 

7. Sketch the following mouldings :—Torus, ogee, Roman 
‘ovolo, Grecian ovolo, cyma recta, cyma reversa, scotia, egg and 
‘tongue, lamb’s tongue. Explain how you would find the true 
‘intersection or mitre of straight with circular moulding in the 
following cases :—(1) a quadrant corner to a bolection moulded 
‘panel ; (2)a panel in a jamb or soffite lining, the.end of which 


follows the sweep of a circular panel ; (3) a circular pediment | 


moulding meeting a mitred returned end. 

8. Draw, to a scale of 14 inch to a foot,a plan of a deal 
cased frame, with double hung sashes, set 4} inches in reveal 
and 3 feet in clear between the reveals. Give sections through 
the junction of meeting rails and through the oak cill. 


| Showrooms and Offices: 
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rafters and jack rafters. 
12. Draw, to scale § inch to a foot, in plan and section, a 


| newel staircase, to rise 12 feet from floor to floor, to be 3 feet 


wide, and to be contained in a space 8 feet by 8 feet. 
13. A fir beam, 12 inches by 6 inches and 18 feet span, is 
insufficient to carry. the load upon it. Explain and sketch the 


| various ways in which it might be strengthened. 


14. Describe the various kinds of hinges that may be used 
for the doors of a house, of a bank, and of a church ; state their 
several advantages, and explain the method of fixing. 

15. Draw full-size sections of the methods you would use to 
exclude the weather in making a French casement window, a 
casement opening outwards, and a lifting skylight in a flat 
roof. 

16. A flat roof, 13 feet by 12 feet, has a parapet all round it. 
Draw plan toa scale } inch to a foot, and describe the work you 
would have to do, so that it might be covered with lead, and 
point out how this would differ if covered with zinc, 


Honours Grade. 

1. Explain the difference between “soft wood” and “hard 
wood,” and describe the various kinds of hard wood with which 
you are acquainted, their capabilities, uses, and cost, and the 
manner in which you can distinguish between varieties of the 
same wood. 

2. Describe the following woods as shortly as possible, and 
the principal differences one from the other, and the uses to 
which each are more particularly put :—English oak, American 
oak, Dantzic oak, French oak and Italian oak ; beech, chestnut, 
ash, elm and teak. 

3. Describe the various processes which one of the woods 
mentioned above should be passed through before it can be 
considered thoroughly seasoned. 
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4. Draw a plan and section to 4 inch scale, showing the 
construction of circular geometrical stairs 3 feet 9 inches wide, 
in a circular space Io feet i in diameter, the stairs to rise to a 
landing 9 feet from floor to floor. 

5. Give diagram, quarter full size, showing setting out of 
hand-rail and circular wreath, for the first six steps from the 
bottom, of the above staircase. 

6. A wooden bressummer is required to carry a wall 18 
inches thick, weighing with floors and roof resting on it twelve 
tons, over. an opening 15 feet wide. The depth of the beam is 
limited to 9 inches. Show how you would construct the 
bressummer, and how you would satisfy yourself that your con- 
struction is sufficiently strong. 

7. A wooden bridge is required over a stream 20 feet wide, 
and the largest stuff at your disposal is 4-inch by 3-inch 
quartering, 12 feet long. Give working drawings, scale 1 inch 
to the foot, of the construction you would adopt, and sketch 
details of the joints to a large size. 

8. Draw, to a scale of $ “inch to a foot, half of a hammer- 
beam truss for a span of 30 feet, with 25 feet rise, and also a 
similar section showing the foot of the ordinary rafters and 
wall-plates ; name all the parts, and show to a larger scale the 
joint between the hammer-beam and strut, and also between 
the hammer-beam and wall-plates. 

9. It is required.to shore up two buildings in a row of 
terrace houses, each 50 feet high and 20 feet wide, the inter- 
mediate house being taken down. Show by sketches to } inch 
to 1 foot the shore you would adopt, and draw in isometrical 
projection to a larger scale the joint by the “ needle.” 

1o. Give the names and uses of any machines used for 
saving labour in a joiner’s shop with which you are acquainted, 
and describe fully the one you consider the most valuable. 

11. Show the centres (scale, + inch to a foot) you would 
employ for the elliptical arches of a stone bridge, the arches 
being 45-feet span, and rising 15 feet in the centre. Describe 
the arrangements you would make for striking the centres on 
completion. 

12. Draw in elevation (one-eighth full size) a pair of framed, 
panelled and moulded swing doors, upper part prepared for 
glass, with door-frame and fan-light. Give rule for working 
edges of doors and frame, and for fixing spring hinge in floor, 
also half plan below middle rail and half plan above ditto. The 
size of opening to be ro feet 6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches wide. 

13. Show by a drawing (13 inch to a foot) the face rib and 
five curved ribs required to form a niche, segmental on plan 


and semicircular on elevation, five ribs to be spaced equally 
apart on plan. Give rules for finding curves of ribs and bevels 
of ends. 

14. Show by a sketch and describe the two following 
methods of bending a circular head for a sash-frame, viz. (2) by 
skerfing, (4) by grooving. 

15. Name and describe briefly the different processes for 
the preservation of timber. Also state the causes of dry rot in 
timber and best methods for preventing same. 

16. Describe the method of framing up a sash circular on 
plan and in elevation, showing by drawing the lines for getting, 
out the moulds, &c. 

BRICKWORK AND MASONRY. 
Ordinary Grade.—Section I. 

1. Describe the preparation of different kinds of brick earth 
and the making of hand-made bricks. 

2. State the reasons for the standard size of an English 
stock brick, and describe any other sizes you know of, with the 
reasons for such sizes. 

3. Draw the plan of two successive courses of a 14-inch 
brick wall built in single Flemish bond (scale, 1 inch to a 
foot) ; also draw a cross section of six courses of a 2} brick wall 
built in English bond (same scale). 

4. State the materials used in (1) mortar, (2) cement, (3) 
lime concrete and (4) cement concrete, and the proportions in 
which they should be used and the mode of mixing, and describe 
the means by which a good hydraulic cement should be tested. 

5. What is the object of a damp course, and where should 
it be placed? State also the various kinds of materials allowed 
to be used for this purpose. Also say under what circumstances 
a damp course would be useless, and give a sketch showing 
how you would deal with the building in that case. 

6. Under what circumstances would you use hollow walls? 
State also how they should be constructed, and give sketches 
showing ties and a section through the head of window frame, ’ 
and ait dimensioned sketches of various kinds of wall ties, 

Draw the elevation and section of a gauged arch 12 
ches deep, span 3 feet, back of arch a straight line, and show 
a discharging arch over ‘lintel 3 feet 3 inches long ; rise of arch 
10 inches (scale, 1 inch to the foot), 

Section Il, 

8. Describe any first-class sandstone and its working. 

9. What is the bed of stone? State also how this has to 
be considered in masonry, and why. 
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1o. Describe, with sketches, the way to build a rubble-stone 
wall, with foundation courses, random-coursed facing, quoins, 
bond, square window openings, sills, lintels, wall plates for 
floors and roof, parapet and coping. 
11. Sketch a moulded weathered and throated stone coping, 
and say how to set it in the very best manner. 
12, Which makes the dryest wall, good stone or good brick ? 
Give examples and state the reasons. 
_ 13. What precautions: have to be taken in building ashlar 
facing with brick backing ? 
14. Sketch various mouldings in stone, and describe the 
way to work them. 


Honours Grade.—Section TI. 


1. Describe and compare carefully the merits of six 
different kinds of bricks. 

2. Describe in detail all the materials to be used, and give 
sketches with dimensions explanatory of the construction for 
an egg-shaped brick sewer, 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet, laid in loose 
soil, and Io feet deep to invert. 

3. Draw the sectional elevation of a stack of chimneys for a 
house having two storeys and basement, showing footings, fire- 
places, jambs, turning-bars, funnels, withes and sailing courses 
(scale, 4 inch to the foot). 

4. What would you do to prevent a retaining wall, built 
against wet soil, from being pushed over? 


11. Describe and sketch the construction of any kind of 
ornamental groined vaulting in stone. 

12. What is the equilibrium of an arch ? 

13. Describe the difference in structural principle between 
a stone arch bridge and an iron arch bridge. 

14. Describe the scientific principle of using concrete for a 
foundation, and then say how you could make such concrete if 
you had nothing else at command but limestone alone (with 
fuel and water, of course). 


PLASTERERS’ WORK. 
Ordinary Grade. 

1. Name the limes used for plastering in your locality, 
stating their various qualities, distinguishing hydraulic from 
non-hydraulic limes. 

2, What influence has time on the setting qualities of each 
variety after slaking ? 

3. What admixture of sand is best for each variety of lime, 
and why do certain varieties carry more sand than others? 

4. What is the influence of toundry sand, coal breeze, or 
other substitutes for sand on lime stucco? 

5. Describe what is meant by the terms “rendering,” 
“ plastering,” “floating,” and “setting,” and the various pro- 
cesses of executing these on walls. 

6. Describe the various surface finishings of walls, and for 


| what special purpose is each applied ? 


5. Sketch and describe the foundation for an engine | 


chimney shaft of moderate height, circular, 12 feet in diameter 
at the ground level, and in ordinary gravel soil. 

6. Describe with sketch the underpinning 3 feet deep of an 
18-inch basement party wall, 30 feet long, without footings and 
without chimney-breasts, one house having been taken down 
and the old brickwork being fairly good ; gravel soil. 

7. What precautions have to be taken when building a house 
on a deep clay soil ; and for what reasons ? 


Section IT. 


8. Describe minutely a first-rate oolitic stone, and how it 
has been formed by nature. 

g. Describe several kinds of inferior stone, and say how you 
would test and compare their quality—by means of water, or 
simple chemicals, or microscope, or magnifying-glass or other- 
wise. 


it in the best way. 


1o. Describe the manufacture of terra-cotta, and how to set | 


7. Similarly describe the operation of executing a plain 
ceiling. 

8. What is the difference between “cement” and ordinary 
plaster or lime stucco? 

9. State the properties and special use and advantage of 
parian cement, Keene’s cement, and selenitic cement. 

10. What is “ plaster of Paris,” and in what respect does it 
differ from the last named ? 

11. What are the causes of “blowing,” ‘“saltpetering,” 
“crazing,” and other ordinary defects in plasterers’ work, and 
how can you prevent or how remedy them ? 

12. What substitutes for laths are you acquainted with, and 
what advantages do they possess over ordinary lathing ? 


Honours Grade. 
1. How would you plaster a plain hemispherical dome, 
15 feet in diameter, finished for painting on ? 
2. How would you set out for and run an elliptical panel- 


| moulding, 10 feet by 5 feet, on a flat ceiling? and give a 
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diagram of the means by which you would describe the 
ellipse. 


3. How would you plaster or cement a brick cored column | 


required to have an entasis ? : 

4. How do you make sulphur, wax or “jelly” moulds ? 

5. What is piece-moulding and how performed ? ; 

6. Given a cornice with undercut mouldings running 
18 inches on the ceiling and 12 inches on the wall, how do you 
form the mitres? 

7. How was the modelled work on the old ceilings, or the 
pargetry of the walls executed? and describe any examples you 
have examined. 

8. How is ’sgraffito executed? and refer to any work you 
have done. 

9. What colours are the most permanent and fit for coloured 
grounds? ; 

1o. State composition of and mode of executing scagliola. 

11. How is canvas plaster prepared ? 

12. How would you proceed to repair or alter an old plas- 
tered wall so as to allow the old and new work to be painted 
upon immediately, and how prevent efflorescence at the junction 
of the old and new work? 


RAILWAY IMPROVEMENTS IN LEEDS, 


THE work of widening the North-Eastern Railway between 
Wesley Place, off Marsh Lane, and the Neville Hill sidings is, 
says the Leeds Mercury, proceeding rapidly. It was in 
October last that Messrs. Whittaker Bros., Limited, of Hors- 
forth, who are the contractors, commenced to fix their plant, 
whilst the actual work of excavating began in February. Since 
then, thanks to the fine weather which has prevailed, upwards 
of 1,400 men have been kept continuously on the job. The 
transformation that has been wrought during this period is an 
interesting one. Altogether about 200 dwelling-houses have 
been removed, and where they stood is now a deep cutting, wide 


enough to admit of five sets of lines being laiddown. Thecon- | 


tractors’ task is, however, as yet far from completed—the rail- 
way company, in fact, do not expect it to be completed before 
January 1895. The removal of the present tunnel is a work 
that will require considerable time and engineering skill. 
While it is intended to do away with the present one entirely, 
the scheme provides for a broader tunnel about a hundred 
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yards in length, extending from Upper Accommodation Road 
to Butterfield Street. A number of men are now busy making 
| the side walls for it, and when the arch is put on the new tunnel 

will actually enclose a part of the existing one. The new 
tunnel will, in fact, be completed before that portion of the old 
one beneath it is disturbed. With regard, however, to the 
other portions, they will be demolished as early as convenient, 
and already between 60 to 100 feet of the old tunnel at the 
Neville Hill end has been opened out. With traffic almost 
continuously going on, the work of demolition is exceptionally 
difficult, and the greater proportion of it has so far been done 
on a Sunday. The rumour which recently got abroad con, 
cerning the existence of cracks in this tunnel seems to have 
been occasioned by the fact of its being timbered—a precaution 
which is usually taken when such alterations are being carried 
out. 

The carrying out of the scheme necessitates the erection of 
three bridges. The abutments of the one near Wesley Terrace 
have been built, and the girders are nearly completed. At 
Pontefract Lane also the abutments have been put in, and in 
addition the arch is finished. The third bridge near East End 
Park is entirely completed, and is now being used for traffic. 
Retaining walls have been erected from Wesley Place to 
Accommodation. Road, It is estimated that about a third of 
the whole work is now done, and at the present rate of progress 
Messrs. Whittaker should have no difficulty in carrying out 
the necessary alterations inthe time agreed upon. The contract 
is for a quarter of a million sterling. Three steam nawvies, six 
locomotive engines and fourteen cranes are being used in. 
making the cutting. Mr. Braithwaite is superintending the 
work on behalf of the contractors. 

The effects of the big fire which occurred a year and nine 
| months ago in the “ Dark Arches” beneath the New Station 
have not yet been erased. Some few months ago small cracks 
were observed in the blackened arches, and on July 12 Messrs, 
Whittaker commenced the work of rebuilding five of these 
arches. Since that time about forty to fifty men have been 
engaged putting in new piers and other brickwork, preparatory 
to commencing the construction of the new arches, Abouta 
week or two agoa portion of one of the old arches was removed, 
necessitating of course the removal of a part of the line oyer- 
head. It is expected that some eight or nine months will 
elapse before the whole of this work is completed, as small” 
sections can only be dealt with at a time. Mr. Benjamin 
Whittaker, jun., is in charge of the undertaking. 
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WALL INLET VENTILATOR 


WitH INDICATORS 
(DARRAH’S PATENT), 


Incorrect Indication Impossible. Only One Action. 


consists of an Enamelled Indicator, showing from any 
position when the Ventilator is open or shut. By this means 
all uncertainty is removed, and any person can see at a glarice whether the 
ventilator is acting or not. The ordinary ventilator is often rendered quite 
useless by being shut off when it is supposed to be open, the only means of 
ascertaining the fact for a certainty being by holding the hand over the 
inlet, which is often difficult of access. 
We shall be pleased to send a Model of Fuil-sized Ventilator on ; 
approval, carriage paid to any Architect for inspection. ‘ 
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| _ VALUATION OF TRAMWAYS, 


THE award of Sir Douglas Galton, the arbitrator between the 
Leeds Corporation and the Leeds Tramways Company, in the 
matter of the purchase of the Leeds Tramway undertaking by 
the municipality, has beenissued. The arbitration proceedings 
;were conducted on July 25, 26 and 27. At the outset the 
matters in dispute were many, but before the close an agree- 
ment was come to between the parties with reference to most 
of the items. There remained, however, the most important 
point of all, the value of the tracks ; and it was also decided 
that the value of the engines should be fixed by Sir Douglas 
Galton. The arguments of counsel on both sides were mainly 
‘directed to the principle upon which the arbitrator should act 
in determining the amount which the Corporation should pay 
for the lines themselves. On behalf of the Tramways Company, 
Sir Richard Webster contended that the only equitable basis 
was that of a rental, subject to certain deductions, at twenty 
years’ purchase. Mr. Lockwood, on the other hand, maintained 
on behalf of the Corporation that the proper basis of valuation 
was the cost of construction at the time the Corporation gave 
\motice .of their intention to purchase the tramways, less 
depreciation in respect of user up to that date, calculated 
‘from the time the lines were originally laid or last relaid. 
Eventually it was agreed between the two sides that if Mr. 
Lockwood’s contention was upheld, the sum which the Cor- 
poration should pay for the track was 58,o00/. It is understood 
that Sir Douglas Galton has accepted the view put forward on 
“behalf of the Corporation, and he awards the agreed amount of 
58,000/. as the value of the track. . Much was said during the 
hearing of the case about an alternative award. At the end of 


“his concluding speech Sir Richard Webster appealed to the arbi- | 


trator to statean alternative finding, so that asuperior court, ifneed 
be, could give judgment in accordance with the principle found to 
be right. Sir Douglas Galton states that if the case should be 
,taken to the court, and the court should be of opinion that the 
basis of valuation contended for by the Tramways Company is 
the correct one, then the amount to be paid for the tracks would 
be 119,000/., as against 152,9co/. claimed by the company. 


For the steam-engines the company put in a claim for 12,9201. ; | 


the arbitrator awards 12,100/. As was done in the arbitration 
proceedings in which the London County Council and the 
London Street Tramways Company were concerned, Sir Douglas 
directs that the Leeds Corporation, as the purchasing body, 
‘shall pay all the costs of the arbitration. 


It will thus be seen that the award is in favour of the Cor- 
poration. Whether the Tramways Company will carry the 
question any further, and seek the opinion of the courts on the 
basis of valuation, remains to be seen. If they decide to let 
the matter rest where it is, says the Leeds Mercury, there will 
be nothing to prevent the Corporation immediately taking over 
the tramways in the interest of the public. It may be as well 
to point out in connection with the alternative award of 
I19,000/. that during the arbitration proceedings the counsel for 
the Corporation refused to entertain the basis of valuation put 
forward by the company, Consequently, if the judgment of the 
courts is obtained, and it should happen to be against the Cor- 
poration, the latter would in all probability declare that the 
figure of 119,000/. had been arrived at without their case on 
such a basis having been stated, and that a further hearing was 
necessary. Sir Douglas Galton’s decision is similar to that 
given by Sir Frederick Bramwell, the arbitrator in the London 
case, except that the latter did not furnish an alternative figure. 
Roughly, the items agreed upon between the Leeds Corpora- 
tion and the Tramways Company during the hearing before Sir 
Douglas—some of which will have to be taken at a valuation 
made at the time the Corporation secure possession, being neces- 
sarily a varying quantity—will represent a sum of 40,000/. or 
50,c00/., 23,0007. of which is for land and buildings. Adding to 
that 58,000/, awarded for the lines and 12,100/. for the engines, 
the total is about 120,000/. The original claim made by the 
company was for about 250,000/. 


THE EDINBURGH DESTRUCTOR, 


THE proposal to erect refuse-destructors in Edinburgh raised 
so much opposition and created such alarm that had it not been 
for the urgent necessity pressing upon the Corporation the 
matter might have been dropped long ago. But the Cleaning 
Department of the city found themselves in a serious difficulty. 
Huge piles of refuse representing the accumulation of years 
were becoming more and more of a public nuisance, and even 
threatening to entail upon the ratepayers serious expense in the 
matter of law suits. To get rid of the city’s refuse at all, says 
the Scofsman, in fact, had grown to be such a costly business 
that the problem had to be faced, and no more advantageous 
solution being arrived at, an experiment with the destructor 
was at last resolved upon. The intention is in course of time 
to divide the city into four districts, with a destructor to con- 
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sume the refuse in each, but meanwhile Powderhall has been 
selected as the first and in some sense experimental site. It is 
a significant fact that for nearly a fortnight the destructor has 
been in active operation, and no complaint has been made by 


anyone in the neighbourhood. This circumstance would seem | 
to remove the one serious objection to the destructor, and if | 
the same immunity from smoke and smells continues when the | 
fires are working to their full capacity, the’ extension of the | 
In some places where | 


system is not likely long to be delayed. 
destructors have been erected, either by carelessness or ignor- 
ance, very great damage has been occasioned by setting the 
furnaces, or “cells”.as they are called, to do their maximum 
amount of work before being properly tempered, and to avoid 


this a commencement has been made in a small way, a limited | 


amount of refuse only being meanwhile consumed each day. 


Already, however, forty tons are being disposed of, one-half of | 
the daily total supplied by the district, and in course of a short | 


time the full complement of eighty tons will be consumed. 


Constructed from plans prepared by the burgh engineer, Mr. | 
Cooper,the buildings,designed in the baronial style ofarchitecture, | 


unless closely examined, are more suggestive of a public school 
than a refuse destructor. 


destructor proper only occupying a limited portion of the space. 


The premises have been constructed as part of the complete | 


scheme which is to serve the city, and under which the neces- 
sary horses and vehicles for each mill have accommodation on 
the site of the destructor. At Powderhall excellent stabling 
has been provided for twenty horses, and a spacious causewayed 
yard is available for a corresponding number of carts. 
office and the overseer’s house are contained in the same range 
of buiidings, which form the frontage to the street. 


furnaces. It is, in fact, nothing more or less, the only difference 


being that in place of coal or coke the furnaces are fed with | 
The method of feeding the furnaces is peculiar to the | 


refuse. 
destructor, the “tip” for the refuse being situated immedi- 
ately above the ‘cells,’ and communication between the 
two established by means of sliding doors. The only place 
where any unpleasant smell is observable is in the “ tip,” where 


each day’s refuse is heaped before being transferred to the | 


furnaces, and even this, it is contended, will be removed when 
the fanners are in operation. 


> They cover about an acre of ground, | 
most of which is taken up with the yard and stabling, the | 


Asmall | 


At the 
back of the yard is situated the destructor, which, to the un- | 
familiar eye, presents the appearance of a series of enclosed 


All the smoke and foul gases are | 


disposed of by passing into four cremator fires, in which a | 


WITH 


temperature of between 1,500° and 1,800° is constantly kept up. 
So far not a morsel of coal has been used, and it is confidently | 


anticipated that none will be required. In the cremators, of 
course, coke has been employed, but even this, it is said, will 
be dispensed with and its place taken by the cinders which will 
be separated from the other refuse. The heat generated by 
the destructor is to be utilised for driving a mortar mill during 
the day and a dynamo at night. The mill is to be used for 
grinding the clinker to powder, in which form it is useful for 
many purposes, and can easily be disposed of; while the 
dynamo will supply an installation of electric light to illuminate 
the premises in the night time. The destructor, which is ia 
operation day and night, when fully working will employ in 
all twelve men—four on each shift of eight hours. The total 
cost of the buildings, &c., was 16,000/. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, Lonaon, W.C,, 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


15788. J. Sykes, for “ Improvements in locks and latches.” 

15792. J. Mortimer, for “Improvements in socketed and 
lidded access drain and water-pipes.” 

15815. D. R. Berry, for “ Improvements in air-valves.” 

15836. J. Jones and.H. W. Latham, for “ Improvements in 
taps or valves.” 

15847. E. Lloyd, for “Improvements in balanced slide 
valves.” 

15860. G. Nelson, for “Improvements in the construction 
of guide-pulleys for ropes or cables.” 

15897. F. W. Golby, for “ Improvements in door-mount 
ings.” 

”'15930. H. Smith, Senior and Junior, and O. Smith, for 

“ Improvements in weighing-machines.” a 

16003. H. A. Dix, for “Improvements in measuring cocks 
or valves for liquids.” 

16020. A. R. Burton, for ‘Improvements in window fasten- 
ings.” 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BATH.— Oct. 31.—Designs are Invited for Additions to the 
Grand Pump Room. Premiums of 1oo/., 757. and 50/7. Messrs. 
Le Brasseur & Oakley, 12 New Court, Carey Street, London, 
W.C, 

BROMLEY.—Sept. 20.—Designs are Invited for Schools, 
Mr. George Wall, School Board Offices, Aylesbury, Bromley. 
Kent. 

DENBIGH.—Dec. 2.—Designs are Invited for Enlarging 
Asylum. Mr. W. Barker, The Asylum, Denbigh, N. Wales. 

FULHAM.—Sept. 17.—The School Board for London offer 
Premiums of 150/., 100/. and 50/. for Designs for Schools. Mr. 
G. *H. Croad, School Board for London, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACTON. — Sept. 19.— For Erecting Walls, Gates and 
Fencing. Mr. D., J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 

ALNMOUTH.—Sept. 18.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Croft House. Mr. W. T. Wilson, Architect, 69 Narrowgate, 
Alnwick. ae Sater Shi pads 
"* AscoT.—Sept. 27.—For Alterations and Additions to the 
Royal Hotel, New Stabling and other Works, Messrs, Holland, 
Architects, Newmarket. 

BARKING.— Oct. 3. 
Pipes, &c. Engineer's 
Gardens, S.W. 


BLACKMAN 


For Supplying and Fixing Steel Tanks, 
Department, County Hall, Spring 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 

Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, 

Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


WARMING AND VENTILATING} 


any proposed or existing building. ware 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACE MA RR, 


Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent), 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 
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BATH.—Sept. 22.—For Constructing Storage Reservoir, for 
the Waterworks Committee. Mr. Wm. Fox, 5 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

BATLEY.—Sept. 25.—For Making Roads, Constructing 
Sewer, &c. Mr. H. Dearden, Market Place, Batley. 

BEDMINSTER.—Sept. 25.—For Erection of New Schools in 
South Street, for Bristol School Board. Mr. W. V. Gough, 
Architect, Mr. B. Wilson, Clerk. 

BELFAST.—Sept. 23.—For Building Bank. 
Architect, 5 Lombard Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST,—Sept. 25.—For Supplying and Delivering Welsh 
Setts. Mr. J. Milliken, Belfast and County Down Railway 
Company, Belfast. 

BIDEFORD.—Sept. 16.—For Building Warehouses. Mr. 
W. T. M. Mear, Architect, Wadebridge. 

BIRKENHEAD,—Sept. 18.—For Building Administrative 
Block, Laundry and Mortuary Blocks, Isolation and Three 
Ward Pavilions for Proposed Hospital. Mr. C, Brownridge, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Sept. 19.—For Erection of General Hos- 
pital at Clatterbridge Workhouse, Spital. Mr. Alfred Culsham, 
Liverpool. Mr, J. E. S. Ollive, Clerk to Guardians, Birkenhead. 

BLACKBURN.—Sept. 25.—For Making Roads, Mr. J. B. 
McCallum, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 

BLACKPOOL.—Sept. 18.-- For Rebuilding St. John’s Market. 
Mr. J. Wolstenholme, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

BLACKPOOL.—Sept. 25.—For Building Free Library. Mr, 
J. Wolstenholme, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

BLACKWALL.— Oct. 3.—For Constructing Four Steel Swing 
Bridges at Entrance to Docks. Engineer’s Department, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BLANDFORD.—Sept. 27.—For Works of. Water Supply. 
Mr. F. Beesley, 11 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

BLYTH.—Oct. 2.—For Building Police Station. 
Cresswell, Architect, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BRADFORD.—Sept. 18.—For Building Schoolkeeper’s House. 
Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 

BRAITHWELL.—Sept. 23.—For Restoring Church. 
J. D. Webster, Architect, 21 Church Street, Sheffield. 

BRENT.—Sept. 16.—For Building Schoolmaster’s House, 
Boundary Wall, &c. Mr. W. T. Walford, Architect, North- 
fleet, Kent. 

BRIDGEND.—Sept. 19.—For Building Intermediate and 
Technical School. Mr. G, F, Lambert, Architect, Wyndham 
Street, Bridgend. 

BURNLEY.—For Building Chapel. 
Street, Burnley. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Sept. 20.—F or Construction of Tank, 
Laying Sewers and Drainage Works, near Gresley Station. 
Mr, B, F. Chamberlin, Clerk to Sanitary Authority, Burton. 

BuRY.—Sept. 23.—For Making Roads. Mr, John Haslam, 
Corporation Offices, Bury, Lancs, 

CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—Sept. 18.—For Erection of Resi- 
dence. Mr. Geo. Sherrin, Architect, 33 Finsbury Circus. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Sept. 19.—For Constructing Sewers. 
J. T. Wood, 3 Cook Street, Liverpool. 

CARRINGTON.—For Construction of Light Railway and 
Unloading Deck on Ship Canal. Mr. W. H. Talbot, Town 
Clerk, Manchester. 

CHORLEY.—Sept. 18.—For Supplying Setts, Kerbs, Flags, 
Earthenware Pipes, Broken Granite, &c. Mr. Wm. Leigh, 
Town Hall, Chorley, Lancs. 

COVENTRY.—Sept. 18.—For Erection of Factory in Priory 
Street, for Triumph Cycle Co. Mr. H. W. Chattaway, Archi- 
tect, Coventry. 
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CREWE.—Sept. 26.—For Construction of Sewers, Manholes, 
Gullies, &c. Mr. F. Cook, Town Clerk. 

CROSSKEYS.—Sept. 18.—For Building School and Class- 
room. Mr. G. Rosser, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Abercarn. 

CUMINESTOWN.—Sept. 16.—For Supplying and Laying 
Cast-iron Water Pipes. Mr. Geo. Brown, Hilton of Culsh, 
New Deer, Aberdeen. 

DAKTFORD.—Sept. 25.—For Extending Gore Farm Hos- 
pital. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C. 

DARTFORD.— Sept. 30.—For Constructing Lock, Seok. ibe 
W. H. Thomas, 15 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

DEVONPORT.—Sept. 16.--For Building Park-keeper’s 
Residence. Mr. J. J. E. Venning, Municipal Offices, Ker 
Street, Devonport. 

DOVER.—Sept. 28.—For Building Infirmary. Messrs. 
Cresswell & Newman, Architects, 34 Castle Street, Dover. 

East Ham.—Sept. 19.—For Supplying Broken Granite. 
Mr. Savage, Public Offices, Wakefield Street, East Ham,-E. 

EGREMONT.—Sept. 25.—For Supplying and Fixing Two 
Steel Boilers. Mr. H. A. Hill, Gas and Waterworks, Great 
Float, near Birkenhead. 

Epsom.—Sept. 23.—For Supplying and Erecting Pumping 
Engine, and Supplying and Laying Cast-iron Water Mains, 
&c. Mr. C. P. King, Waterworks, East Street, Epsom. 

FARINGDON.—Sept. 23.—For Supply and Erection of Mile- 
posts, Iron or Stone. Messts. Crowdy, Clerks. 

GortToN.—Sept. 19.—For Constructing Sewers. Messrs. 
<omax & Lomax, Grosvenor Chambers, Deansgate, Man- 
chester. 


HARTLEY WINTNEY.— Sept. 20.— For Supplying and 
Laying Cast-iron Pipes, Valves, Hydrants, &c. Mr. J. R. 
Sisterson, Surveyor, Fleet. 

LONDON.—Sept. 23.—For Rebuilding Bridge over St. 
Katharine’s Dock Entrance. Mr. H. J. Morgan, 109 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C. 

MAIDSTONE.—Sept. 26.—For Construction of Sewer, &c. at 
Oakwood Road. Mr. W. G. Scoones, Borough Engineer. Mr. 
H. Monckton, Town Clerk. 

MANCHESTER.—Sept. 18.—For Alterations to Mission 
Room, Ridgway Street, for Moss Side School Board. Mr. F. 
Popplewell, Architect. Mr. W. E. Rowcliffe, Clerk. 

MANCHESTER.—Sept. 23.—For Erection of Corporation 
Stabling in Great Bridgewater Street. Mr. J. Allison, City 
Surveyor. Mr. W. H. Talbot, Town Clerk. 

MEvsToN.—Sept. 18.—For Building Schools. Messrs. Fair- 
bank & Wall, Architects, Manor Square, Otley. 

MIDDLESBROUGH. — For Erection of a Congregational 
Church, Schools and other Buildings, at Corner of Linthorpe and 
Prince’s Road. Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, Architect, Middles- 
brough and Leeds. 

NELson.— For Building Eight Houses. 
5 Derby Street, Nelson, Lancs. 

NEWwsBuURY.—Sept. 27.—For Building Technical Institution. 
Mr. W. H. Bell, Architect, Market Place, Newbury. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Sept. 28.—For Building Two Semi- 
detached Houses. Mr. H. Hodgson, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, 
Bradford. 

OTLEY.—Sept. 18.—For Erection of Board Schools, for 


Mr. C. Greenwood, 


GRAVESEND.—Sept. 25.—For Building New Wards, &c., at 
Hospital. Messrs. Farrow & Nisbett, Architects, 7 New Court, 


Carey Street, W.C. 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—Oct. 2.—For Building Isolation Hos- 
pital. Mr, J. W. Cockrill, Architect, Town Hall, Great Yar- 


mouth. 


GRIMSBY.—Sept. 16.—For Building Church Institute. Mr. 
John J. Cresswell, Architect, Weelsby, Grimsby. 

HAIrax.—Sept. 18.—For Erection of Weaving Shed and 
Warehouse to Westfield Mills, Mytholmroyd. Messrs. Jackson 


& Fox, Architects. 


HANWELL.—Sept. 23.—For Painting School and Alterations 
to Farm. Mr. A. G. Langdon, Architect, 17 Craven Street, 


Strand, W.C. 


ARCHD- SMITH & STEVENS, 


LIFTS. 
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ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


Liverpool :—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St. 


Manchester :—Norman Rowley, 8 Barton House, 
Deansgate. 
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Patent Apparatus 


Mouslon District. 


RATHMINES.—F or 


RUNCORN.—Sept. 
Ward at Workhouse. 
rington. 

RyDE.—Oct. 6.—F 
J. Barton, Architect, S 


Messrs. Fairbank and Wall, Architects, 
Otley and Bradford. Mr. E.C. Newstead, Clerk, Otley. 
PONTYPRIDD.—Sept. 20.—For Supplying Lamp Columns. 
Mr. H. L. Grover, Local Board Office, Pontypridd. 
PORTAVOGIE.—Sept. 16.—For Building Schoolhouse. Rev, 
A. W. Whitley, Cloughey Manse, Portaferry, co. Down. 


Supplying Granite Basecourse for Iron 


Railing. Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Rathmines, Ireland. 


16—For Building Female Vagrants’ 

Mr. P. Silcock, Egypt Street, War- 

or Building Pavilion on Pier. Mr. John 
t. Thomas Street, Ryde. 


HEATING 
APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


Every kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
near Manchester, 


STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 


AND EVERY KIND OF 
Hot Water Heaters. 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDOX. 


elegrams:—‘‘ JOHN GRUNDY, LONDON." 


qT 
N.B.—Perfect Success Guaranteed or Ne Pay 


: Pe 
= SS 


OUR SYSTEM OF 


WARMING 
VENTILATING 


INSURES 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURE 3 
CONSTANT CIRCULATION OF AIR 


AT ALL TIMES. 


Successfully applied to Schools, Churches, | 


Theatres, Factories, and Buildings of 
all Descriptions. 


POSITIVE RESULTS. MODERATE COST. 
REDUCED FIRE RISKS. 


Architects, Builders and Contractors are 
invited to investigate our system before speci- 


fying for the above purposes. Full Particulars 


and Illustrations sent on application to 


CHARLES ERITH & CO, 


13 LITTLE TRINITY LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 
(CLOSE TO MANSION HOUSE STATION). 


Sept. 15, 1893. ] 
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SALFORD.—Sept. 19.—For Construction and Erection of a 
Railway Swing Bridge on Ship Canal. Mr. A. H. Whitworth, 
Secretary. 

SALISBURY.—Sept. 18.—For Rebuilding Shop and Dwelling- 
house at Corner of New Street and High Street. Messrs. John 
Harding & Son, Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 

SANDWICH.—Sept. 23.—For Supplying Boilers and Pump- 
ing Machinery. Mr. A. J. Catt, Borough Surveyor, Sandwich. 

SELBY.—for Supplying Pumping Machinery. Mr. T. 
Mallinson, Town Hall, Selby. 

SHOREDITCH.—Sept. .20.—For Plumbing and Sanitary 
Work at Workhouse. Mr. F. J. Smith, Architect, 17 Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

SOUTHBOROUGH.—Sept. 19.—For Kerbing, Channelling. 
Tar-Paving, &c. Mr. W. Harmer, 137 Lombard Street, South- 
borough. 

SOUTHGATE.—Sept. 22.—For Paving Roads. Mr. C. S. 
Lawson, Local Board Offices, Fhe Green, Southgate, N. 

STAFFORD.—Sept. 23.—For Erecting Technical Instruction | 
Buildings. Messrs, Bailey & McConnal, Architects, Bridge | 
Street, Walsall. 

STAPLETON.—For Supplying and Laying Pipes. 
Kyle, Wester Aberchalder, Gouthlick, Inverness. 


STOCKPORT.—Sept. 15.—For Paving Roads. 
Portswood Gasworks, Stockport. 

STONE, GREENHITHE.—Sept. 16.—For Erection of Board | 
School and Residence at Brent, Dartford, and Infants’ School | 
at Bean. Mr. W. T. Walford, Architect, Northfleet. Mr. 
W. J. Judge, Clerk to the Board. | 

St. PANCRAS.—Sept. 18.—For Constructing Brick and | 
Pipe Sewers. Mr. William N. Blair, Vestry Hall, Pancras | 
Road, N.W. | 

ST. PANCRAS.—Sept. 21.—For Extending Electric-Light 
Buildings. Mr. H. Robinson, 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 

STROUD.—Sept. 21.—For Alterations and Additions to | 


Streets. 


Nave of Church. 


Sewer, &c. 


the Town Council 


Mr. J.| RR. M‘Kay 


Mr. Meunier, A. M‘Kay 


For New Drainage 


Architect. 


Workhouse. Mr. W. H. C. Fisher, Architect, 6 Rowcroft, | Wiese maieces Darlington’ ee - fc 
Stroud. 4 Pethwick Bros., Plymouth 13,644 0 Oo 

SUNDERLAND.—Sept. 25.—For Building Schools. Mr. T. | G. Double, Ipswich 4 12,37 D1 omet 
W. Bryers, School Board Offices, 15 John Street, Sunderland. | A. Thorne, Westininster. f 11,586 0 oO 

TOTTENHAM.—Sept. 26.—For Laying Sewers and Making- | Widnes Foundry Co., Widnes 10,977 16 9 
up Roads. Mr. J. E. Worth, Coombes Croft House, High | W. Hill & Co., London . : : : > 10,040 mOmRO 
Road, Tottenham. MURDOCH & CAMERON, Glasgow (accepted) 10,370 0 oO 


Cranford Road. 


No. 38 Ryde Vale Road, Balham. 


F, Dawes, Peckham 
G,. TREVES, Balham (accepied) 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Sept. 22—For Making-up and Paving 
Mr. G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 
WATERFORD,—Sept. 25.—For Additions and Alterations 
to District Asylum. Mr. J. Otway, Architect, Waterford. 
WESTERLEIGH.—Sept. 26.—For Restoring South Aisle and 
Rev. R. Stevens, Westerleigh Vicarage, 
Chipping Sodbury, Gloucester. 
WEST HARTLEPOOL.— Sept. 26.— For Constructing Pipe 
Mr. J. W. 
WINDSOR.—Sept. 25.—For Erecting Iron Buildings. 
W. Menzies, Englefield Green, Windsor. 


Brown, Town Hall, West Hartlepool. 
Mr. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 


| For Constructing Pipe Sewers with Ventilating Manholes, &c., 
in Canal Street, &c., and Cranford Road, Ruthriestou, for 
. Mr. W. Dyack, Burgh Surveyor. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Canal Terrace. 
+150 kv 6 


BALHAM. 
and Sanitary Work to be Done at 
Mr. W. F. POorrTeEr, 


. ° : ° - 439 Oo oO 


33. Sao 


BOURNEMOUTH, 
For Lengthening the Pier and Landing Stage, for the Bourne- 
mouth Corporation, 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.C. QUANTITIES, ac. LITHOGRAP HED 


have REMOVED to | Accurately and with Despatch. 
4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports “Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,’ for 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 1893 
SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING Th toather dete poets aka: 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. | 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully | 
lithographed and printed in colours. | 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5a. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. : 
SPRAGUES TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


Price 6d.; post, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED., 


'WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 

| Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 

above descriptions of work in the beststyle. 


UANTITIES, &c,, ELECTROGRAPHED | Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
(equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho- Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. ‘‘Quantities’’ Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 


Box, l4in. : 2s. Plana 
lh le ic oe Gey sani CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
f q ; : : ae 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.c. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 
im all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on application, 


PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 
HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS, 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensington; 
and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 
J.P. was eight years /oreman for Smeaton & Sons, London 
and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
Paris, and Vienna. 


W. HaRDAEER, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. | FYRE & S POTTISWOODE’S 


THE 
GRANITI PAINT DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
E \WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
Is THE SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 
BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


Pencils, Crayons, Ind’an Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 


Artists’ Materials of every description. 


| Tiles, Dippers ,Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
CATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION |Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and| = 


Is a thorough Cure| 


for Damp Walls and | HEY?’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
, 


5 Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 
is made 


Ae ON ATE stours||« EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
= s E.C. 
ICO LO UR LESS > \2202002 Oren era teae soe eee 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
Plans, &c., best style. 


A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBI-| 
TION, 1884, for Excellence and Durability. | 


The Original Inyextors ard Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 


32 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. |= 
ESTABLISHED 1860. | 


SHAKESPEARE 


BIRMINGHAM. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK-JAW 


RAAT Wy yy, 
\ \ 


1 yy 


/ 


ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


PRINTING WORKS, CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


NEWPORT, MON. 
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CARMARTHEN. 
For Building Board School, Johnstown, Carmarthen. 
GEO. MorGAN & Son, Architects. 


Stone. Brick. 

E. T. Evans : Tf23278" 0 °O | £2,178. 0 

Joseph Jones . : : ee ;995) 0, 'O 2,120 0 

J..& D. Jones’: 2150212 10 2,116 Io 

W. DAVIES (accepted ) 1,887 0 0 1,76711 © 
All of Carmarthen. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 

For Paving Works, &c., Bridge Street, for the Town Council. 
als Preston . ‘ 4 3 6270) 69 
C, DAVIES (accepted) . - : ; - SL BASS! CO) 

DOVER. 


For Pulling Down and Rebuilding 
Offices, &c. and Widening Bridge over River in Ladyweil, 


Dover. Quantities by Borough : Surveyor. 
G. Lewis & Sons, Dover . : “£ 500 oO 
J. J. Hall, Dover 4 : L452 02 
J. J. Wise, Walmer . : 1,493 0 
H. Richardson, Dover : 15305100 
G,'F. ‘Keeler, Dover . ‘ Hoe pe yexox! 0 ii at 
AUSTEN & LEWIS, Dover (accepted ) : Ge TA LSSINN KS) 


EAST STONEHOUSE. 


For Providing and Laying about 250 yards super of Buff Brick | 
Paving at Eldad Hill, for the East Stonehouse Local Board. 


Mr. W. STRINGFELLOW, Surveyor. 


Williams & Westlake, East Stonehouse “14S 12 
Lapthorn & Co., Plymouth . . : ; 136 10 
A. W. Coles, Plymouth : : : ; , re OMro 
T. Crews, East Stonehouse . : ; : + 327/20 
R. Danke, Plymouth . . : ; : Je DEE MG 
E. Duke, Plymouth : : He as hZeY 10) 
PARSONS & SONS, Plymouth (accepted) Bess 6) 
W. J. Allen, Plymouth 4 : : : er OSE 
EDINBURGH. 


For Work at the Public Baths in Caledonian Crescent, Dalry. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Plumbers Work. 


Wilson, Morrison & Co., Edinburgh : v £1,300) 10/0. | 


Engineering Work. 
Murdoch & Cameron, Glasgow : : fe OOF, 


Messrs. 


ooo0o°0o 


Cae 


Union Hall, Workshops, 


(oy\~ Bo) Kool) 


| For Excavating, Draining, Road-making 


Oo9000000 


EYNSFORD. 


For Erection of Board Schools, for the Eynsford School . 
Board. Mr, ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect, 1 Basinghall 
Street, E.C., and Orpington, Kent, Quantities by Messrs, 
STANGER & SON. 


Rochell, Gover & Smith . é ; : £2 467 911 
A Lindfield : ; E ; P 25390. 0. Onk 
R. A. Lowe, Chislehurst : : A ; 6. 2,233) 7 asOms 
Lorden & Son, Tooting . ; . : - 2,212 soma 
Slade, Maidstone j é : 2 = 25135) One 
Osborne & Co., Orpington : : é HA QATIO Om me 
Mid Kent Building Works 4 5 : +, 42, .O2 sa Cano) 
Batley, Sons & Holmes . e : : | 2,048 "O10" 
Akers & Co. . : - : : ; iO 2,045 510 0 
J. Marsland . 5 : : : : «2°2,030°O—t0 
T. Knight, Sidcup . ; : - 1,050. 0mo 
SOMERFORD & SON, Orpington * : : +) 11,948.00 
Bunning & Son, London : ; - « /1;947 10: 40u} 


° 
boon) 


* Accepted, subject to modification anid to the approval 


| the Education Department. 


GRASMERE. 


, Walling, Carpentry, 
&c., in Connection with New Burial. Ground, for the Gras- 
mere Local Board. 

Whole of the Work. 


T. Newton & Son, Ambleside. ! : - £952 I0 Oo 
J. C. Hodgson, Grasmere 620 47 
TOW: PICKTHALL, Broughton-i in- Furness (ac- 

cepted) . : . 6375) ORS 

Parts of the Work. 

E. Wilson, Grasmere, carpentry . ; 66 15 oO 
ip G@raise Kendal, laying-out grounds, making 

roads, &c. : ; - é ; ; +9 152.5 OF 10 

HORSHAM. 


For Building House and Shop, West Street, Horsham, and 
Pulling- down present Premises, for Mr. H. Boorer. 
Mr. C. H. BuRstow, Architect, Oakhill Road, Horsham. 


J. Potter, Horsham : 5 . ~ £750:.20.40 
M. Etheridge, Horsham «66456 go 
P. Peters, Horsham ~. : 2 . ‘660 0 90 
G. Sharp, Horsham . 055, .O1G 


« 
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san cas # 


ONLY CURE FOR LONDON 


i. S 


wun 
e i = 


rN ise iN 


Patent Safety Grip for Cages of Lifts. 
Can be fitted to existing Hoists. 


GRATES, 


STOVE 
CALORIFER. 


Central Heating Apparatus, | 
ABSOLUTELY 

SMOKE-CONSUMING, 

attested by the National Smoke AbatementInstitution, | Solu ADDRESS :—110 HIGH STREET (near MANCHESTER 

ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT. | E 

FOR DWELLINGS, HALLS, | 

and PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 

Rapid Heating. Excellent Ventilation. 

theroom. Perfectand simple Regulation of Warmth. | 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
Works :—Bourton, Dorset. 


Vol. XLIX. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound ia Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


1889-GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889._ 


| And Seventeen other Goip, SinvER and Bronze MEDALS 


Ww" WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original Makers of 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS, 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 
ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. 
Visitors are invited to inspect our Stand 
CHICAGO. in the Manufactures Building. 


SQUARE), LONDON, W, 


No dust in 


FRETWORK & CARVING, 


40,000 in Use. Liste 
= Patented Everywhere. Particulars sent Free. g ret ae 
Manufacturer, 95 & 97 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. Mouldings, 
Workshops:—DEAN STREET, W. nie | 
ittings an 
Tools, R Free. 
is More than 
a 1,000 
8 different 
z Sie ‘ 
y sal eets kep 
LIFTS, Hydraulic, &e. a in stock, 
GRIPS Patent Safety |& HENRY 
9 (See Illustration). g ZILLES >. 
BOILERS of all kinds & CO., 
p | Publishersof 
ENGINES, ee 
HIGH SPEED, &c., for 24 & 26° 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. Wilson St., 
Finsbury, 
E.S.HINDLE “Eo. 
SH me 


1 Beh ete ie: is prepared to Advance MONEY ~ 
up to £1,500, on Mortgage, on Freehold or Long Lease-; 


® : h P. ‘ty.—Appl, rb first TEAR A By ees 51, Office of 
Price 126) 6d lee soma ee 


f 
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SUPPLEMENT 


INVERNESS. 


For Extension of Line from Strome Ferry Station to the Kyle | 


of Lochalsh, Fs for the Highland Railway Company. 
Contract No. 1, Extending from Strome Ferry to the 
Pica chuent ” of - the Terminal Station at Kyle, and 
Measuring Io miles 7oo yards. Contract No. 2, Construc- 


tion of a Deep-water Pier for Steamers and},Terminal | 


Station at Kyle. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Contract No. 1. 


J. Best, Warriston House, Edinburgh . £83,873- 0 6 
Contract No. 2 

J. Best, Warriston House, Edinburgh , 37,099 5 4 
LEICESTER. 

For Rebuilding St. Stephen’s Presbyterian Church, Hall and 


Offices, w ith a New Manse, on the New Site, De Montfort 

Square, Leicester, for the Rev. J. W. Miller, B.A., and 

Building Committee. Mr. A. R. G. FENNING, F.R.LB.A., 

Architect, 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. Quan- 

Sa ages J. R. MANNING, 72 "Milkwood Road, Herne 
i 


Edwin Fox, Leicester : : - £6,435 0 0O| 
J. E. Johnson, Leicester . 5,406 0 o| 
J. O. Jewsbury, Leicester . 21 4,950unOnnOm 
HINSON BRos., Stamford, Lincolnshire (ac- 
cepted) . : 5 A ° 4,32 50 On O 


LONDON. 

For Painting and Repairs to be Done at Nos. 31, 33 and 
35 Bevenden Street, East Road, Hoxton, for Messrs, 
Fullwood, Bland & Hurran. Mr. Wz F. POTTER, 
Architect. 


S. Hayworth & Sons, Kingsland. = » £124 10 oO 
O. G. Smith, Hoxton . ; 11a) 209 oO 
R. Maskall, ‘Hoxton : II0 0 Oo 
F, DAWES, "Peckham (as cepted) . 95 90 0 


For Water Mains and Hydrants at the Western Hospital, for 


the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C., 
HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Thames Bank Iron Co... ‘ 4 .£260 0 0 
Johnson & Co., Limited 198 10 o 
AIRD & SON (accepted) 195 © O| 


LONDON— continued. 

For Erecting Boiler Rooms. and Coke Stores and Fitting-up 
Hot-water Warming Apparatus at the two Diphtheria 
Blocks of the Eastern Hospital, for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


J. & F..May if 7104.0. 0 
Fraser & Fraser . 640 0 O 
J. Edmunds 595.0 O 
Sugg & Co.. 545 10: oO 
ie & F. CLARKE (accepted) : 450 ‘oO’ O 


For Engineering Work, consisting of Boilers and Work 
in Boiler House, Laundry Fittings, Steam and Hot- 
water Warming and Hot-water Supply Apparatus, and 
other Work, for the Guardians of the Poor of St. Pancras. 


Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street. 
Clements, Jeakes & Co. . . £8,650. 0 oO 
W. J. Fraser & Co. : 8,270 Oo O 
Berry & Sons 7,895 0 oO 
J. & F. May 7,645 0. O 
Benham & Son : é 7,050 0.0 
J. FRASER & SON (accepted) . r 6,440 0 Oo 
WHISTON, 
For Additions to Whiston Church of England Schools. Messrs. 
R. SCRIVENER & SONS, Architects. 
J. Pattinson, Oakamoor . £269. 0-0 
G. COOPER, Whiston (accepted) . 2 250 0:0 


WICK. 


| For Building Additional Premises at Wick, near Bath, for the 
Golden Valley Ochre and Oxide Mining and Colour Com- 


pany. Mr. W. HOLBROw, Surveyor, 16 John Street, 
Bristol. 
Contract No. 
H, J. Rossiter . £290 0 0 
EDWARDS BROS. (accepled) 334. 0.0 
Contract No. 2 
Edwards Bros. . - 145 0.0 
H. J. ROSSITER (accepted) « 140 0.0 


gabe a. PORTLANDCEMENT | 


lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ine test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; | 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. r aidue, 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
ae and Hereford Water 


$ Speaially edapted for Con- 
crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand | 
z carrying,and cheapestCement 
r n the market. Specially 

adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD & CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO | 
BLUE Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Brickg, 
&o. Bailway and water communication. 


OS. ia & 60, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
oe Chambers 
KING WILLIAM 


ork, 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
| of all kinds. 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


Aecid-Resisting Asphalte. - Ly 
White Silica Paving. Up 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS S, Lim? 
Steam sanind, Moulding, Turning, and ai 
Polishing Works, KC 
-NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Watts, Stoves, Kttcheners, ata Open Five 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRORMORGERY. 


ART METAL WORK. 


Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North wall elt 
Fraderick Street, Edinburgh, | ire 


WOOD -BLOCK PAVING 


\\ 
\ 2s? imates an 


h THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PavinG anp STEAM 


® Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE ee COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) (1871. 
| Telegramst-- fw = 


Telephone;— 


$62, 


EORMOF Broce. 


Bolts, | A 
‘ |“LIMMER, LONDOR.” t= 
| 

COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
Hor Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
| Lawn Tennis Couris, &o. 

|Every information to be obtained at the eh Spe ie 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, # 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 


DESIGNS | 

AND 
ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, 


London Sample 
Room :— 


SNe 


5 =) 
if LONDINI A 


We 
5A ANE 


International Exhibition, 
ondon ,1862, 
‘Model Dwelling,’ New= a 
DARK GREEN. a 
| FOR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SHORETARY, 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60,, 


castle Exhibition 1887. 
KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
] LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
EERE ERIC LIGHT 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 9 
ue/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN 
Over 20 Years’ 


Experience. 
GOLD MEDAL, 
(Mr, WuiTe’'s System) LONDON, 1882, 
For Churches, Schools. SILVER MEDAL, 
fiices, &ca. PARIS, 1881. 


ad full particulars 
ESTIMATES FRE, 


JOEL & CO. 
4 Wilson St., Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


on application to 


Joinery Works, 
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(Supr. 15, 1893. 


RUGBY. SHEFFIELD PARK. 
For the following Works, for the Rugby Local Board :—Con- | For Building a Bridge over the River near Sheffield Park 
tract No. I. Drainage, Road-making and about 4,000 yards Station, East Sussex. Mr. HENRY CARD, County Sur- 
Super of Sett Paving. 2. Pig and Calf Sheds, Offices, veyor, Lewes. 
Boundary and other Brick Fences. 3. Supplying and Tronwork. 
Fixing the Ironwork in Cattle, Sheep and Pig Pens and W. Oldham, London . A £220) 0,9 
Fencing. 4. Wrought-iron-and Dwarf Boundary Fence, Barry & Higham, London . 2 21 Oza 
Gates, &c., in Station Road.. Mr. J. H. BRIERLEY, Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill. 210) ,Oi0 
Surveyor. ip Westwood & Co., London 215 0 0 
Contract No. 1. J. Tildesley, Willenhall 208 oO oO 
W. Wadey & Co., Stoke Newington £2) TAA Th5 ee Stockton Forge Company, Stockton- “oft: -Tees 197 I0 O 
S. Hipwell, Wisbech 2,388 0 O J. Shewell & Co., Darlington ; 190 0 O 
J. Hollowell, Rugby . 2 2AT SIT 295 Murdoch & Cameron, London 177 Onto 
T. Smart, Nottingham 2,124.4 0 J. Lysaght, London : 175 0 0 
F. Barlow, Rothwell . rigeyey 5 1) W. O. Brettell, Worcester . 170.90 
J. Biggs, Hinckley j grey, | Cy, ee M. T. SHAW & Co., London (accepted) 149 15 oO 
H. Hewett, Stoney Stanton TjS1O 92) 1 Builders Work. 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham 1,755. 0) © W. Cottingham, East Chiltington 368 0 0 
C. Haywood, jun., Hinckley . 1,614 4 6 W. Oldman. 270 0 0 
W. T. HALL, Rugby (accepted) 1,563 6 0 G. E. CHAPMAN, Newhaven (accepted ) 215. 0 0 
: Contract No. 2. Ironwork and Builders Work. 
J. Biggs ; : : ; a odes W. Oldman . : ; : 4 . 5 + 2490-10-70 
T. Smart . 1,147 9 8 Barry & Higham. * : : 446 1 oO 
soy SHI put H. J. Smith, Maidstone (oe) 
W. T. Hall 1,068 0 Oo ir : 399 
H. Hewett 3 104 0 O} 
C. Haywood, jun., Coventry 1,040 0 O 
‘Linnell & Son, Rugby 1,036 18 0 TRADE NOTES. 
F. Barlow . 993 109 ©| THE new hospitais, Toxteth, Liverpool, are being warmed and 
W. G. Satchel, Rugby 99t 3 11 | ventilated Fenoughout by means of Shorland’s double-fronted, 
J HOLLOWELL (accepted ) ; 977 © II | natent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke flues, the 
Contract No. 3. same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 
T. Smart . : 1,435 II 7 THE continually growing popularity of the Reliance type 
Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill 732 7 7 | of hydraulic lift, manufactured by Archibald Smith & Stevens, 
‘ C, Haywood, jun., Coventry 681 15 6| is evinced by the fact that at the present date they have in pro- 
fe H. Hewett . . 551 I 6] gress four machines for the Mosley Hotel, Manchester ; two for 
E. J. Raybould & Co., Workington s 543 11 4] Jury’s Hotel, Dublin ; two for the Royal Infirmary, Derby ; 
ie GLOVER & Sons, Limited, Warwick (accepted ) 492 3 8/| one each for Evelyn Mansions, Victoria Street; Culford 
ie Coe act Vo. 4. Mansions, Cadogan Gardens; Cheniston Mansions, Ken- 
al Glover & Sons, Limited 282 19 o/| sington; Hastings House, Norfolk Street ; Palace Chambers, 
ain H. Hewett 260 4 4 | Palace Street ; Russell Mansions, Great Russell Street ; Mr. 
Bi.) C. Haywood, jun., Coventry 249 4 31 Boyce’s Mansions, Cavendish Square; the St. James’s Pro- 
ah DeSmart 240 7 O| perty Company, 55 Jermyn Street ; the Hon. Percy Feilding 
Cf J. HOLLOWELL (accepted) 238 8 3 Queen’s Gate, Kensington ; Mr. W. J. Armitage, Eskdale, Eton 
«| 
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Avenue; Mr. George Allen, 156 Charing Cross Road ; Mr. 
H..J. Soloman, 444 Fore Street; Messrs, Field & Co., 
Limited, Lambeth; and four for Ashley Gardens, Victoria 
Street—all of London. Also one for the Capital and Counties 
Bank, Threadneedle Street ; Col. Evans, The Elms, Roe- 
hampton ; and one for the Temple. Chambers, Manchester. 
Most of these machines are in all respects similar to the 
lifts erected by the same manufacturers at the Imperial 
Institute, two of them replacing lifts of other types, and all are 
constructed under Stevens & Major’s patents. Notwith- 
standing the very considerable number of these lifts already 
in use, the manufacturers are enabled to claim a clean record 
as to accident or failure with the Reliance lifts, and to this may 
probably be traced the favour with which they are received. 

MEssRkS. MANLOVE, ALLIOTT & Co., LIMITED, of Notting- 
ham, have called our attention to the omission (which was 
accidental) of their names in the description of the Edinburgh 
“destructor.” They are the sole manufacturers of the Fryers 
type of destructor, and those at Edinburgh are at least equal, 
if not superior, to any that have been hitherto erected. 

MR. JOHN GRUNDY, of 30 Duncan Terrace, London, N., 
thas been selected by the architect (Mr. Drinkwater) to warm 
and ventilate the new and old theatres at Oxford by his patent 
combined system of heating by air and water. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE tender of Mr. Hill, of Maidenhead, amounting to 29,053/., 
has been accepted for carrying out the local drainage works, of 
which Mr. C. Nicholson Lailey is engineer. 

THE directors of the Highland Railway Company have 
accepted the tender of Mr. John Best, of Edinburgh, to con- 


struct a line from Stromeferry to Kyle for 83,8732. and one by | 


him to construct a deep-water pier for steamers at Kyle for 
37,099/. 

MEssRs. GINN & SON, of Hertford, have secured the con- 
tracts for the additions to Watling House, St. Albans, and to 
Blakesware. 

MEssks. MURDOCH & CAMERON, of Glasgow and London, 
have entered into a contract with the Corporation of Bourne- 
mouth for the extension of the iron pier and a new landing- 
stage, to be completed within six months. The contract price 
exceeds 10,coo/. 


For the new Board school which is about to be erected in 
Johnstone, N.B., from the designs of Messrs. Kerr & Watson, 
the following contractors are to be employed :—Masonwork, 
Messrs. William Jaffrey & Sons; joinerwork, Mr. Alex. 
Morison ; slater and plasterwork, Mr. George Thomson ; 
plumber and gasfitting, Messrs. J. & W. Weems. The new 
school is to be erected within the grounds possessed by the 
Board at Ludovic Square, and is to accommodate 585 scholars. 
The cost of the building will be about 3,000/, 

THE Guardians of Dover Union require tenders for the 
erection of an infirmary, The plans and specifications may be 
seen at the offices of the architects, Messrs. Cresswell & 
Newman, No. 54 Castle Street, Dover. Sealed tenders must 
be delivered before September 28. Bills of quantities can be 
obtained from the architects upon the deposit of a fee of 
3/. 3s., to be returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender. 


VARIETIES. 


THE masonry of the remote Suleskerry lighthouse has been 
completed by the contractor, Mr. Aitken, and the tower 
made ready to receive the lantern, the contract for which has 
been placed with Messrs. Steven & Struthers, engineers, Glas- 
gow. The lantern and apparatus for lighting will be the largest 
and most powerful in the Northern lighthouse service. The 
highest ground on the island rises to 50 feet above the sea, and 
the lighthouse is erected on this eminence. From the base of 
the tower to the light the height will be about 70 feet; thus a 
light about 120 feet above sea level is given, and it should be 
visible from 25 to 30 miles. 

THE Great Northern Railway Company are about to intro- 
duce the electric light in their Finsbury Park Station and the 
King’s Cross terminus. 

LORD SALISBURY has given a second donation of 100/, to the 
fund for the new church of All Saints, Hertford. 


Mr. Louis HARPER, C.E., Aberdeen, has received an order 
from the Duke of Sutherland for the erection of a steel-rope 


| suspension bridge to span the river Trent in Staffordshire. 


THE Wrexham and Ellesmere Railway, which is in progress, 
is likely to have an important effect in developing the resources 
of the district, which contains valuable beds of stone and clay 
that is well adapted for brickmaking. 
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MAW & CO., LIMITED, will forward on application Pattern Books or Special Designs, with Estimates 
for all kinds cf Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Show-rooms of 
their appointed London Agents, Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. wt 
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AmoNnc the Parliamentary schemes of next session will be | 


one for the construction of a new line of railway from London 
to Dungeness, to be called the Great Southern Railway. 
Dungeness is said to be the best site for a harbour for Channel 
traffic to Boulogne. 

THE sea front promenade at Brighton will be lighted by 
means of electricity from to-morrow (Saturday). 

IN spite of the opposition, it has been decided to erect a 
small-pox hospital at Bellevue, for Halifax, which will involve 
an outlay of 14,000/. 

THE Local Government Board have sanctioned a loan of 
2,740. for the improvement of the Promenade in Cheltenham. 

A PUBLIC hall and market has been opened at Abertillery. 
It was built by Mr A. P. Williams from designs by Mr. Alfred 
Swash, cf Newport, and has cost about 4,000/. 

A BAZAAR has been held in Blackpool to aid in raising 
money for building the new hospital in Whalegate Lane, which 
is to cost 4,750/. 

IT is proposed to construct a line of railway in North Essex, 
starting from the Dunmow branch of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, passing through or near to Great Easton, Thaxted, Great 
Bardfield, Finchingfield, Great Sampford and’ Steeple Bump- 
stead, joining the Great Eastern line again at Haverhill. The 
length is eighteen miles and the total cost is put down at 
110,000/, Messrs. Pollard & Tingle are the engineers. 


RETORT HOUSE, MAIDSTONE. Al 


THE Maidstone Gas Company have had a new retort house 
constructed which is 150 feet long and 70 feet wide. It runs 
parallel with the old retort house, but is loftier and wider, the 
interior arrangements being of -a more modern and improved 
description. The building is constructed on the stage-floor 
principle to allow of the adaptation of the regenerative system 
of heating. This system has many advantages from an 
economical point of view over that in use in the old house. 
There will, it is calculated, be a saving of 25 per cent. in fuel, 
while less labour will be required, and the wear and tear of the 
retorts will be reduced to a minimum. West’s coal-elevating 
and stoking apparatus has been introduced into the building 
with all the latest improvements, and this machinery will effect 


another great saving in labour. The apparatus has been‘in 
use in the old house for some years past, and has given much 
satisfaction. The new retorts are ninety-six in number, and 
occupy only one-half of the building, the other half being 
reserved for future requirements. The house is substantially 
constructed, the brickwork about the retorts being especially 
massive in view of the great contraction and expansion which 
go on from time to time during gas-making operations. The 
stage flooring is entirely of iron, and slopes somewhat towards. 
the centre of the building to facilitate the passage of the water 
used in cooling the coke after taken from the retorts, There 
are eight retorts in a setting, and it is estimated that the coke 
from two of these will be sufficient to keep up the fire in each 
furnace. The retort house has been erected under the direction. 
of the company’s engineer and manager, Mr. H. Smythe, by 
Messrs. Wallis & Sons. 


HARBOUR WORKS AT DOVER. 


THE work at the new harbour at Dover is now progressing 
rapidly. Extensive machinery has been put down for making 
the concrete blocks which are to form the base of the submarine 
work. Each block weighs about 20 tons, and measures 10 cubic 
yards. These blocks will be made at the rate of 100 per week, 
and the work has already commenced. Several spans of the: 
iron viaduct have been fixed in place, and it is expected that 
this portion of the work will be finished by the autumn of next 
year. The first set of blocks will be laid from an island stage 
which is being constructed in the bay, and will be set by divers 
using either the bell or the ordinary dress. Every effort is 
being made to push on the work, and with favourable weather 
it is expected that 1,500 feet of the new projecting arm will be 
finished by the end of next year. 


SANITARY INSPECTION. 


AT the West London Police Court on the 7th inst. Edward 
Leader, of 541A King’s Road, Fulham, appeared to answer a 
summons at the instance of William Henry Grigg, sanitary 
inspector of the Fulham Vestry, for obstructing him in the 
execution of a magistrate’s warrant to enter and inspect the 
premises. The defendant pleaded guilty, and said he acted 
under his master’s orders not to admit any one into the 
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Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 
Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld. | 


Chief Cffice and Works:—Vauxhall Walk and Glasshouse Street, London, S.E. 


KBALLBROLYITEe. 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. — 


KALLKOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsoleti 
oil-colour, It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cemen) 
stone, plastering, &c. 

GHEAPNESS,—Ib saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. 

ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-lb. tin of KALLKOLITH goes further than three times the same quantity of oil-colou| 

DRYI NG POWERS.-It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 

DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all cil-eclours used upon it which has never ye 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


PAPER-HANGING,.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage t( 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers. | 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs, each, net 40s., packing included. Special Terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. 


-Address—E. STUTTARD, 88 ADELAIDE ROAD BROCKLEY, LONDON, S.E. 
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premises. Mr. Curtis Bennett said the proceedings were under 
the Public Health Act, and not under the by-laws regulating 
common lodging-houses. He imposed a penalty of 20/. with 
4s. costs, but said it would be reduced to 4os. if the defendant 
admitted the inspector within a period of twenty-four hours. In 
default there would be six weeks’ imprisonment. The master, 
who had been sent for by the magistrate, said if he was at the 
premises he would not allow the inspector to enter. Mr. Curtis 
Bennett suggested proceedings against the master in the event 
of his carrying out the threat for aiding and abetting, andfsaid 
if the matter came before him he would deal with it. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF GLASGOW BRIDGE. 


At the meeting of the Glasgow Police Commission on Monday 
a report was submitted from Messrs. Cunningham, Blyth & 
Westlands, stating that they had prepared estimates for a 
bridge 80 feet in width between the parapets. On the assump- 
tion that the bridge would be constructed of entirely new material 
and of granite throughout, they found that “ Messrs, Watt & 
Wilson’s offer would be reduced from 242,2752, to 202,538/., and 
Messrs. Morrison & Mason’s offer from 247,002/. to 206,743/., 
the reduction in both cases being about 4o,ooo/. If Italian 
granite is adopted there will be a further reduction in Messrs, 
Watt & Wilson’s offer of about 4,2007, and in Messrs, 
Morrison & Mason’s: offer of about 14,200/.,, making the 
respective totals 198,338/. and 192,543/. From these figures 
it will be seen that the difference between the lowest offers 
for British and Italian granite is exactly 10,0007, There 
will in reality be a still further reduction of about 3,000/. 
on both estimates, being the credit value of the steel 
centreing after the bridge is completed.” A second esti- 
mate showed that “if the bridge is built of four spans of 
a design similar to that already approved of by the 
committee, with granite piers and steel girders and parapets, 
there will be a saving of 7,000/. over the lowest tender for 
British granite which the committee have received. If the 
bridge is reduced from too feet to 80 feet in width, the saving 
‘by the adoption of steel will be a little less.” In reply to a 
telegram asking “‘ What saving would be effected in four-arch 
Glasgow bridge by adopting cylinder foundations instead of 
caisson foundations ?” the engineers reported that on Messrs. 
Watt & Wilson’s prices the saving would be 2,958/. ros., and on 
the prices of Messrs. Morrison & Mason 11,501/. The engi- 


neers had also prepared estimates of the cost of a new steel 
bridge at Govan Street, with two, three and four spans. These 
were as under :—With two spans, 48,5757. ; with three spans, 
49,662/.; with four spans, 51,8637. They further estimated 
that, at the outside, a sum of 5,000/. might be obtained for the 
old materials in the present bridge; so that, even giving 
credit for the whole of that amount, it would be seen that these 
estimates for an entirely new bridge were all much higher than 
the estimates already received for building the bridge from the 
materials of the present Glasgow Bridge. 
A special meeting is to be held to consider the subject. 


RICHMOND HILL. 


A MEETING of the Richmond Town Council was held on the 
12th inst., when the scheme of Mr. Hilditch, one of the 
members, was introduced. He proposes that the Corporation 
of Richmond shall promote a Bill in Parliament during the 
next session authorising the Crown to purchase the Petersham 
meadows, the Marble Hill estate (on the Twickenham side of 
the river), and any other land that may be necessary for the 
preservation of the view, and to recover the money by building 
on a limited part of the Old Deer Park. There has, it is said, 
been for many years a disposition on the part of the Crown 
authorities to build on the Old Deer Park, which is in reality 
an extension of Kew Gardens, but they are unable to do so 
without the express authority of Parliament, and that might be 
diffic 1lt to obtain in the face of any opposition which might be 
raise 1 in Richmond and elsewhere. But if Richmond not only 
refrained from opposition, but promoted the Bill with an object 
so desirable as the preservation of the amenities of the district 
for the nation, it is considered that the consent of Parliament 
might be obtained. Mr. Hilditch is of opinion that if building 
were permitted upon 30 or 40 acres of the park between Queen’s 
Laundry and Richmond Green, that would be sufficient to pay 
for all the land required below Richmond Hill. The historical 
Marble Hill estate has been in the market for several years 
without finding a purchaser, and might also be obtained at a 
reasonable price. In regard to the Old Deer Park, which 
comprises some 353 acres, there is no intention of interfering 
with the Richmond Athletic Ground or the cricket or lawn 
tennis-club sites in the park. An influential committee was 
appointed. with powers to enter into negotiations with the 
| Treasury, the Dysart trustees, or other bodies or persons. 
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PERFECTION IN BATHS. 


Why our Steel Clad Copper Bath is the Best. 


Tt will last a lifetime. | No cracking of enamel. | No repainting. 
It is quite open and accessible; no accumulation of impurities possible. 

It does not chill the Water as Iron and Porcelain Baths do. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PREMISES : SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, 


MUNICH. 


THE “ECLIPSE” PAINT REMOVER AND CLEANER, 


WE are glad to notice that the tedious, old-fashioned method of 
removing and cleaning paint is being gradually superseded by 
the above specialties. The result is the saving of at least 50 
per cent. in labour and cost. The “Eclipse” Paint Remover 
is a paste, the application of which removes every trace of 
paint, enamel or varnish from wocd, stone or iron. But we 
wish specially to refer to the uses of the “Eclipse” 
Concentrated Cleaner, the merits of which have recently 


come under our inspection in its application to the 
cleaning of the interior of the building in which the 
Whitechapel Board of Guardians hold their meetings. The | 


walls and ceilings had become in a blackened condition, 
and the Board, unwilling to go to the expense of repainting, 
decided to give atrial to the Eclipse Paint Cleaner, the pro- 
prietor having undertaken to thoroughly renovate the interior 
at a fractional cost, compared with the estimate for repainting 
it. The result has justified their confidence, and from our own 
inspection of the work we can unhesitatingly say no indications 
of cleaning operations are left, but the building appears as if 
it had been repainted. The task was all the more difficult, 
considering that special care was required in treating the 
gilt surrounding the panels on the walls and ceilings; but 
not a particle of the gilt was removed, though its brightness 
was restored. The same remark applies to the cleaning of 
panel designs of the Tower of London which ornament the 
room, They had become thoroughly black. Now they are 
restored to their original colour. The freshness and brightness 
of the place are indeed surprising, and it will interest our 
readers to know that a building 45 feet by 38 feet was so 
successfully treated with about ten gallons of the Eclipse 
Paint Cleaner at about one-twentieth the cost of repainting 


| the “blacked” master Boyle. 


requires no skill to use it, and as a single application suffices, 
there is no excuse for the existence of dirty paint. 

The Eclipse Paint Remover Company have recently made- 
arrangements for contracting for cleaning interior and exterior 
work, and a staff of workmen is always in readiness. We are 
confident that a trial will prove the advantages possessed by 
the Eclipse Paint Cleaner. The address of the company is. 
1A Crescent, Minories, E.C. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLASTERING. 


THE following description of a novel plan of co-operative 
plastering, which makes the men their own masters, is described 
in the Star by a correspondent :— 

A strike in the plastering trade is having a curious and 
significant development. In its crusade against certain em- 
ployers the National Society of Plasterers came into conflict 
with a Mr. P. Boyle. Mr. Boyle says the union acted in a 
harsh and arbitrary manner in “blacking” him and calling on 
his men, all unionists, to cease work. The union says that for 
the welfare of the men it is necessary to crush out such em- 
ployers as Mr. Boyle. Along these lines the fight might have 
been continued as in the case of other disputes—Mr. Boyle 
might have tried against the union the force of the 
blackleg, or the union by a successful boycot might have com--. 
pelled Mr. Boyle to abandon business, for apparently the union. 
is strong enough to make things very uncomfortable for the 
employers. Mr. Boyle thought a better way out of the 
difficulty might be found than a fight to a finish which would’ 
inevitably be unsatisfactory to one side, if not to both. So he 
proposed, as a means to a more peaceful conduct of his busi- 
ness, to practically take his workmen into partnership—to put 
his business on co-operative lines. The union, with perhaps 
natural suspicion, regarded this as simply a dodging of 
unionism. So doubtful were they of the dona fides of the 
co-operative society that they threatened the men who worked 
for it with excommunication just as if they were still working for 
In this stage of the matter a 
meeting was held, to which were invited the active members of 
the Labour Association—an association for promoting industrial’ 
co-partnerships. 


yy 
y 
Ny it, with an appearance practically the same. The advan- 
x tages of the use of this specialty are obvious in cases 
where expedition and economy are required. And as it 


Mr. Henessey, an official of the Plasterers’ Union, was in- 
| vited too, but he didn’t turn up. The meeting, held at Wel- 
lington Hall, Islington, was, however, attended by members of 
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the committee of the Labour Association, two of them almost 
as well known as trade unionists as co-operators—Mr. H. H. 
Vivian, of the Carpenters’ Society, and Mr. Parnell, of the 
Cabinetmakers’. The whole situation was explained by both 
Mr. Boyle and his men, and as the friction with the union 
appeared to be due to mistaken suspicion, it was decided that 
a deputation should ask for an interview with the executive. 
The only response to this request for an interview, at which 
satisfactory explanations might have been given, has been the 
issue of handbills warning the members of the union against 
any connection with the co-operative concern. In view of the 
constitution of the co-operative society as it is proposed to 
submit it to the registrar, this step seems a little unwise. Mr. 
Boyle becomes a manager; the men are his masters. Bya 
two-thirds majority the working plasterers, who will con- 
stitute the society, can dismiss him. One halfpenny ‘per 
hour over the union rate of wages is to be paid, and 
the men are to share 65 per cent. of the profits, 
half of this to be capitalised as shares, the remainder to be 
withdrawn at pleasure ; 5 per cent. goes to an educational fund, 
a further proportion to a provident fund, and 15 per cent. of 
the profit is to be divided as interest on capital, Each member 
of the society may hold only ten fully paid-up 17. shares—any 
member holding such shares fully paid is to have power to 
withdraw all his share of profit if he pleases ; any amount over 
1o/. is to be regarded as loan capital, and can be compulsorily 
repaid. The society is to be managed by a president, the 
manager and a committee of six, and all these are to be elected 
by the members of the society. Any plasterer working for the 
society thirteen weeks or longer is to share in the profit, and 
by the compulsory capitalisation of half of it is forcibly made a 
member with a share interest. The question which as an impartial 
outsider I am asking myself is this, Whether it would not be well 
for the union to recognise such an organisation as this, which 
might be made to result in the collective self-employment of all 
the plasterers in London, and so give the workers a control of 
their industry more complete and real than can ever be got by 
fighting one employer merely to fall into the hands of another ? 


AN undercliff drive on the Brighton plan is likely to be con- 
structed at Bournemouth. 
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LONDON TREES, 


IN a letter to the editor of the Zzmes Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
M.P., writes :— 

London trees have two adverse influences to resist—coal 
smoke and heat reflected from miles of brick and stonework. 
The effect of the latter is so clearly marked upon several 
species at the present moment that the lesson ought not to be 
neglected by the Office of Works and by those in charge of 
squares and gardens, for, although the heat has been greatly 
excessive this year, trees in a town are always exposed to 
greater summer heat than those in the country. 

The trees which have suffered most are one native species— 
the wych elm and two exotic species—the horse chestnut and 
the lime. The condition in which these are now and have been 
fer some weeks past ought to convince us of their unsuitability 
for urban planting. Many of them are entirely leafless ; others 
retain but a sere remnant of summer clothing. 

The plane, for which we shall soon have to borrow the title 
of a humbler green thing and call it “London pride,” has 
stood the trial fairly well, for, although it has shed half its 
leaves, the other half remain and are still fresh and verdant. 
By a popular mistake (pointed out some years ago in the 
Garden newspaper) this tree is called the Western or Occi- 
dental plane. It is not so, but an Eastern European and 
Asiatic species (Platanus acerifolius), and may be distinguished 
from the American P. occidentalis by bearing two or more 
seed vessels on the fruit stalk instead of one. 

Aspens and poplars have suffered not at all, and should be 
more largely planted in London. By a peculiar formation of 
the leaf stalk, which is flattened midway, they are specially 
provided with a mechanical means of protection against heat. 
The leaves hang vertically and possess glands on both surfaces, 
whereas oak, beech, chestnut, &c., have glands only on the 
under surface. 

Ailanthus glandulosa, the tree of the gods, is in splendid 
foliage, and, if more care were taken to keep it in shape in its 
early years, would soon prove one of the surest ornaments of 
our streets. 

But the tree to which I wish to call special attention as in- 
valuable for towns is what is commonly called the acacia. It 
is not an acacia at all, being of the pea-flower tribe; its 
scientific name is Robinia pseudo-acacia. Let anyone compare 
the fine specimen standing at the corner of Lord Sefton’s house 
in Belgrave Square, or a group of young ones in the Green 
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Park, near the Wellington Arch, with trees of other kinds | but that could not be made effective without a sufficient cubic 
around, and he cannot fail to recognise in this species one | space. The actual amount of cubic air space required per cow 
which, for beauty of form or freshness of verdure, cannot be | had been variously estimated. The Board of Supervision 
excelled for planting in towns. recommended 1,000 cubic feet, while the Local Government 
Ulmus campestris, called the English elm because itis not | Board recommended a minimum of 800 cubic feet. The 
English, has kept its foliage fairly well, but it is dull and dis- | lecturer was disposed to think that the space of 800 cubic feet 
coloured, adopted in Glasgow, on the recommendation of Dr. Russell 
was what ought to be aimed at in all the south-western counties 
of Scotland. 


AIR SPACES IN BYRES. 


A PAPER on “ Air Space in Byres in its Relation to Tubercu- 
losis” was read by Professor Wright at Ayr. He quoted COLOUR IN SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


statistics to illustrate the fact that a supply of pure air had a | THE Braid United Presbyterian Church, Edinburgh, has been 
very direct effect in diminishing the amount of sickness among | reopened. Built about six years ago from designs by Mr, 
stock, and in reducing the death-rate, even from diseases that | Washington Browne, A.R.S.A., architect, the decoration of the 
were not supposed to be specially associated with the condition | interior has also very appropriately been entrusted to that 
of the atmosphere. By far the most fatal disease that affected | gentleman, who has prepared all the designs and the full-size 
our dairy stock was tuberculosis. Recent investigation had | colour cartoons for the painters. The church is octagonal in 
shown that that disease prevailed in cows to an extent that | form, and the motive of the decoration has been taken from the 
would be held incredible if proof were not so undeniably abso- | marble inlays of the old Italian baptisteries, which have the 
lute. Statistics showed that from 20 to 25 per cent. of our | same constructive style. There is, however, no actual imita- 
cattle were more or less tuberculous, but the death-rate from | tion in paint of these marbles, but rather a decorative repre- 
the disease was small as compared with the number of animals | sentation of them. The walls of the church divide themselves 
suffering from it—the average death-rate in dairy stocks of | as to height inte three stages. In the lower portion the 
Ayrshire: cows in the West of Scotland being, he estimated, | leading colour is terra-cotta, and the design takes the form of 
5 percent. The loss to the owner, however, amounted to more. | structural work— oblong courses of warm terra-cotta picked out 
Of the remaining 15 per cent. diseased the most part were per- | in soft vellum tints giving a feeling of stability to the under 
haps sold to the butchers at low and unremunerative prices | walls. The mid wall space, where the lights are, has a 
while the disease was in its incipient stages. Among those in | groundword of buff, with the panels suggesting marble 
the byre there was also a further loss incurred from the | inlays divided by lines of a light cream colour, The 
diminished quality of milk yielded by the cow during her | angle piers are fluted in a blue-grey tint—the prevailing 
illness. He was disposed to consider that the annual loss | colour in the third division of the wall or the frieze 
caused directly and indirectly in the dairy farms of the West of | This last-mentioned section is treated in cool grey-blues By 
Scotland by tubercular disease could not be estimated at less than | panel lines repeating the colours in the mid wall. The ceilin 

74 per cent. of the total value. In round numbers tuberculosis | takes the shape of a flattened dome, divided into eight ian 
caused an amount of loss to the owners of dairy stocks in Scot- | panels by architectural ribs. The main colour in the ‘ceiling Is 
land of nearly 440,000/, In the county of Wigtown alone the | that of old vellum, the ribs being treated in firmer tones. The 
loss amounted to 22,0007. In Ayrshire there were 50,000 cows, | ceiling panels are enriched in gold by early Christian symbols 
the loss amounting to 49,000/, per annum. In other words, | while what may be called the circular lantern of the ceiling on 
extirpate tuberculosis from Ayrshire, and the farmers could | which the octagon converges, is done in a deep blue-gre 

pay annually 49,000/. more rent. There was another matter | which has a very reposeful effect. At the back of the palpi 
which must not be overlooked. It could not be doubted | where there is an organ recess, the archway and the supporine 
that the presence of this disease in our milking herds con- | side pillars have been very happily treated. The whole scheeie 
stituted a distinct danger to the health of mankind. Ventila- | is an entire departure from the conventional decoration of 
tion was the primary condition of a pure atmosphere in a byre, | Presbyterian churches, but it is appropriate to the style of the 
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‘building, and the colours throughout harmonise in th t 
delightiul way. The vestibule has been treated Wiquictaae EXAMINATIONS IN PLUMBING. : 
AT the last examination in plumbers’ work in connection with 


greens for the walls and vellum for the vaulted ceiling, and the é : d 3 
same colours have been carried up the staircases. The | the City and Guilds of London Institute, the following papers 


architect has been aided in fixing the shades of colour by the | were set :— 


friendly advice and counsel of Mr. Robert Gibb, R.S.A, Ordinary Grade. 


1. (2) How would you make a reliable joint between a lead 
branch and an iron soil-pipe? (6) How would you make 
reliable joints in a stack of iron pipe receiving wastes from 
THE SANITARY INSTITUTE, baths, sinks and lavatories, with hot-water supply? (c) De- 
scribe the cements used for ordinary jointing purposes and 

HE sixteenth course of lectures and demonstrations for sani- | their.composition. 
tary officers will commence on Friday, the 29th inst., and will 2. (a) Give the composition of ordinary and fine solder, and 
be delivered on Tuesdays and Fridays at 8 p.M. during October | the melting points of each. (6) If a pot of solder is 
and November. The subjects will be :— Elementary Physics | “poisoned,” zc. rendered porous or unworkable by the intro- 
and Chemistry ;” “Ventilation, Warming and Lighting,” by | duction of some foreign substance, how would you remedy it? 
Sir Douglas Galton ; “ Principles of Calculating Areas, Cubic | (c) What fluxes are used for jointing copper, brass, lead and 
Space, &e., Interpretation of Plans and Sections to Scale,” by | iron to lead? 


Mr. H. Law; “ Water Supply, Drinking Water, Pollution of 3. Describe the process of autogenous soldering: when 
Water,” by Mr. J. Wallace Peggs; “Sanitary Building Con- | should it be used, and what are its advantages ? 
struction,” by Mr. Keith D, Young; “ Sanitary Appliances,” by 4. How should sheet lead be set out and cut in order to 


Mr. W. C. Tyndale ; “ Details of Plumbers’ Work,” by Mr. J. | line a sink 2 feet long by 1 foot 6 inches wide inside, 12 inches 
Wright Clarke ; “ Sewage and Sewage Disposal,” by Professor | deep at back and sides, and 6 inches deep in front, with 7-Ib. 
H. Robinson; “ House Drainage,” by Mr. W. C. Tyndale ; | lead, turned over on top edges 14 inches all round? ., Describe 
“Scavenging, Disposal of House Refuse,” by Mr.Charles Mason; | or show by sketch. What would be the total weight of the 
“ Diseases of Animals in relation to Meat Supply : Charac- |. lead? What would be the total weight of the solder you 
teristics of Vegetables, Fish, &c., unfit for Food,” by Professor.| would use? 

A. Wynter Blyth ; ‘“‘ Infectious Diseases and Methods of Dis- 5. Show what you consider the best possible arrangement 
infection,” by Mr. Shirley F. Murphy ; “General Powers and | of waste-pipe from a sink, bath or lavatory, with its discharge 
Duties of Inspectors of Nuisances,” by Mr. J. F. J. Sykes, M.B.; | to drain. 

“ Objects and Methods of Inspection,” by Mr. J. F. J. Sykes, 6. Sketch various forms of defective traps with which you 
M.B.; “ Nature of Nuisances, including Nuisances the Abate- | are acquainted, and also improved kinds you would recommend 
ment of which is Difficult,” by Mr. Arthur Newsholme, M.D.; | in place of same. 

“Trade Nuisances,” by Professor A. Bostock Hill, M.D. ; 7. The well supply to cistern in an old house having 
“Sanitary Law, English, Scotch and Irish: General Enact- | permanently failed, it has become ‘necessary to lay on the 
ments Public Health Act, 1875: Model By-Laws, &c.,” by | supply from the town main : what alterations would have to be 
Professor A. Wynter Blyth ; “ Sanitary Laws and Regulations | made in order to efficiently accomplish this ? 

Governing the Metropolis,” by Mr. Louis Parkes, M.D. There 8. The drain receiving large quantities of waste water from 
will also be visits to various places and works where sanitary | scullery sinks is frequently choked: what remedies would you 
practice and administration will be exemplified. The fee for | suggest? 

the course is 1/7. Is. - Surveyors and inspectors holding offices g. Enumerate the common defects found in water-closets, 
will be admitted for 10s. 6d. Students who enter their names | which are bad in principle and construction, and show by 
for one of the examinations of the Institute at the time of | sketch what kind of fittings you would suggest in place of same. 
taking tickets for the lectures can have half the amount paid to. Show or describe what you consider the most complete 
for the lectures carried towards their fee for examination. | arrangement of waste-pipes and services for a range of three 
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urinal basins with automatic flushing tank over, and proper | water circulation will cause noises in the pipes, &c.? (c) Give 
surface drainage from floors, with the sizes of the various pipes. | causes of concussion in pipes and their remedies. 
11..What precautions would you take in fixing the waste 10. Describe or show by sketch the “cylinder” system of 
pipe (2) from a refrigerator where food is stored, (4) from a sink | hot-water circulation and the “tank” system, and give the 
or lavatory ? advantages and disadvantages of each: explain the reason of 
2, Sketch a lead bend, elbow and set-off, and enumerate | hot-water circulating in the pipes. 


the various tools required in the formation of same. 11. Show by plan and sections how you would arrange a 
lead flat, 22 feet by 20 feet, giving size of bays and gutters and 


Honours Grade. formation of rolls. What weight lead would you use and what 

1. What cisterns and pipes would you recommend for the | would be the approximate weight of the whole? 
storage and distribution of (a) rain-water, (2) hard water, 12. What precautions would you take for the protection of 
(c) sea-water? State your reasons for such selection. fittings and service-pipes from frost in a country house situate 

2. Describe the process of manufacture of milled sheet lead | in a very exposed position ? 
and pipe. Leas ie ee 

. Show in the accompanying sketch of sectional house, 
ene a water-closet on rons floor, bath on first floor, lavatory A NEW ENAMEL. : 
on ground floor, and sink in basement, the plumbers’ work | NOBODY is surprised when they hear of a new application of 
required and the positions you would suggest for the above- science by Fletcher, Russell & Co, Limited, for already they 
mentioned fittings. Describe the form of each fitting you | have gained a reputation for their specialties that is world-wide. 
would use, and the size and arrangement of the various service, | Their latest production is more than useful; it will be an 
soil and waste pipes. auxiliary to industrial art, and the advantages of it are not 

4. Show on the accompanying plan what arrangement you | easily limited. The new “ Chimatto Enamel” is unlike the 
would adopt for a complete system of drainage for the house | majority of enamels in the market, as it can be readily applied 
described above, and give the various sizes of pipes, &c. to iron, and produces a “matt” or dead surface of the sort 

s. A water-pipe running alongside a leaking drain receives | that is more easily desired than obtained. So far as is 
an injury : describe the circumstances under which sewage can | known it becomes as enduring as the metal to which it 
be sucked into the pipe at the point of injury while the pipe is | is applied; and it has, moreover, the advantage that it can- 
charged with water. A cistern kept charged with water is | not be chipped. It can be produced in all colours, and 
situated in the roof of a house having three storeys. A service | the most delicate tints, either dead or bright; gold and 
pipe from this cistern supplies a bath on the first floor and a | silver, either dull or polished, can also be applied to the same 
bath on the ground floor. Under what circumstances can | casting. They are equally unchangeable either when exposed | 
water in the bath on the first floor be made to discharge | to the air or to any heat upto abrightred. The film of enamel 
through this pipe into the bath on the ground floor? is, however, so thin that the most microscopic details on the 

6. Describe the principles of a common syphon, and state | metal are unchanged in form and character. The application is 
what is the greatest height a syphon will draw water when once | new and admits of a large extension for permanent decorative | 
set in action. work of all kinds. Castings protected by the enamel are not 

7. It is impossible to obtain a good fall to a system of | only capable of fine artistic treatment, but they are absolutely 
hovse drains: what precautions would you recommend to | permanent and proof against dirt and smoke which disfigure 
prevent stoppage? What do you consider the best and also | other work so rapidly. Messrs. Fletcher, Russell & Co, 
the least falls to be allowed for a 6-inch main drain? Limited, have set up a special plant and buildings on a large 

8, Describe or show by sketch what methods you would | scale specially for this new branch of their already extensive 
adopt for ventilating a water-closet apartment which is not | and varied business. Specimens of the enamel will shortly be 
placed next an external wall, and give your reasons. exhibited in their showrooms in London, Manchester and 

9. (2) Give some of the causes of “humming” noise in | Warrington, From what we have seen we have no doubt the 
rising mains to cisterns. (4) What defects in a system of hot- | new enamel will at once be accepted as indispensable. 
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THE MANUFACTURE AND USE OF PAVING BRICK.* ture of paving brick. At Columbus, O., the Devonian shales,” 
or the product of their disintegration, is utilised, while at 
Syracuse the Salina shale is found available. Some few drift 
clays are also successfully used for the manufacture of a fair 
quality of paving brick, notably at Decatur, Jacksonville, and 
Urbana, in Illinois. A mixture of drift clay and carboniferous 
clay is utilised at Brazil, Ind., for the manufacture of paving 
brick. The accompanying map shows the distribution of the 
carboniferous deposits east of the Rocky Mountains and also 
the outline of the drift area. It also shows the location of the 
principal paving brick factories and the principal cities which 
are now using this material for paving within the territory 
shown. 

As may be judged from its wide occurrence and manifold 
compositions, clay varies widely in its extreme characters, but 
all materials to be classed as clays must have certain consti- 
tuents in common. The essential ingredient is a hydrous 
silicate of alumina, known as kaolin, which, according to 
Professor G. H. Cook, is composed of 


THE generic term brick includes within its meaning classes of 
material of such wide variations in their particular qualities as 
to need a more definite classification when considering the 
adaptability of such classes to particular purposes. So when 
we consider a certain class of this material for street paving it 
must not be confused with other classes manufactured for other 
purposes and perhaps entirely unfit for this particular use. 
These manifold qualities of brick are due partially to methods 
of manufacture, but more largely to greatly diversified qualities 
of the clay from which the brick are made. 

Clays may be classed as to their origin and occurrence as 
follows :—1. Residuary clays result from the disintegration of 
rocks in place. The soluble and binding materials are leached 
out and washed away and leave the insoluble materials in 
1 more or less divided form, as clay. This takes its character 
rom the character of the rock from which it is derived, modi- 
fied by the action of water. Some of the purest clays are 
Jerived in this way from feldspathic rocks from which the 


ikalies have been leached, leaving a clay closely resem- Silica . ° F - ‘ “ 21 46;3 
bling kaolin (pure clay). Other less pure clays are derived Alumina. : . . : - 398 
from the disintegration of limestone, sandstone, &c. In each Water. , ‘ ° : , » 13°9 


case, however, the soluble constituents are almost entirely 
yone, leaving the insoluble silicates, quartz grains, alumina 
ynd ferric oxide. 2. Drift clays are the result of the mechanical This may be considered a pure clay, and is rarely, if ever, 
action of the ice during the glacial period, by which the | found in nature. To this is commonly added in varying 
various formations were ground up and mechanically trans- | quantities, silica, lime, magnesia, ferric oxide, potash and soda. 
sorted and redeposited largely without the aid of water. | The presence of these substances, which may be regarded as 
These clays represent the character of the mother rock much | the impurities of clay, and the physical conditions under which 
more accurately than those of class 1, as in this case the | they exist, cause the wide variation in the clays themselves, and 
soluble matter is largely retained and not leached out, except | to a great extent in the manufactured product made therefrom. 
oy the action of the water, since their deposition. 3. Alluvial Pure alumina will resist the highest temperature of the 
lays are residuary, and drift clays rewrought and redeposited | blast furnace, in which crystalline quartz (silica) will be only 
dy fluvial agencies. 4. Indurated clays, or argillaceous rocks slightly affected, both being practically infusible. Alumina 
ind shales, are formations resulting from the disintegration of | shrinks, warps and cracks greatly in drying, but gives plasticity 
he earlier rocks by various influences and their re-formation | and adhesiveness to the clay and strength to the product. 
nto new strata. They have usually been subjected to great | Silica prevents cracking and distorting, the more silica being 
yressure from the superincumbent rocks, to which pressure they | present the less the shrinkage. But the more silica the less 
owe their physical character to a large extent. | plasticity and adhesiveness of the clay and the less strength and 

Of the deposits of clay above named the clays from the | greater brittleness. Lime and magnesia, while infusible in 
arboniferous period are most widely utilised for the manufac- | themselves or with alumina, fuse in the presence of an excess of 
silica, as do also several other common ingredients of clay, and 

* From a paper by Mr. D. W. Mead, read before the International | form a “ vitrified brick.” 
ingineering Congress at the Chicago Exhibition, | It is found that potash has the most active fluxing effect on 
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clay, after which follow soda, lime, magnesia and iron in the 
‘ order named. To “ vitrify” a clay should contain at least 3 per 


cent. potash, or 33 per cent. of soda, or 5 per cent. of lime or | 


magnesia, or 8 per cent. of iron, or a combined proportion of 
any or all of these fluxes equal to these amounts. An 
appreciable less amount of these fluxing elements will leave the 
product more of the nature of a firebrick, unvitrified and porous 
and as arule unfit for paving purposes. A greater proportion 
than above specified is desirable, and will make the clay more 
easily vitrified at a less heat, and is to some extent a measure 
of its economic manufacture, as a lower heat and consequently 
less fuel will be required in its burning. Too great an amount 
of these fluxes, amounting perhaps to three times the quantities 
above mentioned, will render the clay hard to handle on account 
of great fusibility. According to Richter, lime and magnesia are 
more active fluxing agents than potash and soda. The pre- 
sence of lime or magnesia in a paving brick in reasonable 
quantities is not believed by the writer to be detrimental to the 
brick if it exists in a finely divided state and is intimately com- 
mingled with the other constituents, so that a silicate of lime 
or magnesia will be formed in the burning. ; 

Iron in considerable quantities has-a fluxing effect with 
silica, and to this extent cements it together and gives it 
strength. It is not the most valuable of constituents in this 
regard, however, and its presence is not essential to a first-class 
paving brick. Iron, when present, is usually in the form of 
hydrous peroxide or protoxide of a yellowish or bluish colour. 
During the burning, the water of crystallisation is expelled and 
the iron takes the form of the red peroxide, giving its colour to 
the material in proportion to the amount present. Potash and 
soda fuse at a lower temperature than the other constituents of 
clay, and their presence in suitable quantities is desirable for 
the manufacture of vitrified paving brick. 

The influence of physical condition is equally important to 
that of chemical character. Many of the clays from the older 
formations have been compressed and consolidated, and form 
slates and other hard argillaceous rocks ; others less compact 
form the shales, while others exist in a plastic form. There is 
a marked difference in their adaptability for manufacturing use 
under these varying conditions, and the methods of manufac- 
ture must be largely determined by them, If a clay is not 
found naturally in a plastic condition, it must be reduced to a 
finely divided state by mechanical means before it can be 
tempered and made into paving brick. While, as previously 
noted, the fusing of clay depends on its constituents to a great 
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extent, yet its physical condition also modifies this quali; 
largely. Coarse clay, even with considerable of the fluxi:: 
materials, will resist considerable heat. The more finely cl: 
is ground the more easily it is vitrified, and the tough) 
stronger and more impervious its produce becomes, Fir’ 
ness in grain is an essential feature of the best paving clays, 
The ingredients of the clay exist in various forms whi) 
affect the clay and its product. The uncombined silica may’: 
more or less finely divided and its condition has its effects (| 
the action of the fluxes. In clays derived from feldspathic | 
micaceous rocks, undecomposed feldspars and micas sometim | 
occur. Lime, instead of being finely divided, may occur 
lumps or pebbles, in which condition it will unite with t]) 
other ingredients only on its surface, the balance burning in| 
caustic lime, which, on exposure, will gather moisture ar 
slack, disintegrating and crumbling the brick. In general,) 
clay which will not readily melt and run, and yet one whi 
will fuse and vitrify but keep its shape, is essential to #] 
manufacture of the best paving-brick. Analysis and physic’ 
examination will point out the probability of the developmei 
of certain characteristics in the manufactured product, but, aft) 
all is done, the only thorough test is the working of the clay | 
suitable methods and its proper burning. 
The greatest diversity, both in the mechanical and chem) 
cal constitution of clays, renders the question of method | 
manufacture a difficult one, for the knowledge of the successf' 
utilisation of one clay is not wholly applicable to another. A’ 
clays are improved by being loosely thrown up and exposed 1 
the weather, and some clays are improved by thoroughly we’ 
ting and allowing them to lie for a day or more. The near 
homogeneous and fine grained a clay naturally occurs, th 
fewer processes necessary in handling it. 
The soft mud process is used only to a very limited exter 
in the manufacture of paving brick. The dry press process (| 
brick manufacture has not as yet come widely into use for th! 
manufacture of paving brick, although certain cleys might t 
worked by this method. What is known as the stiff mud pre 
cess is the one usually adopted for the manufacture of pavin| 
brick and seems to be the best adapted for the present circun) 
stances of its manufacture. | 
The clay, if indurated, is first reduced to a powder, usuall 
by means of the granulator or dry pan, and then thorough] 
tempered in a suitable pug mill before passing to the bric) 
machine. Asa rule, the longer and more thoroughly the cla 


| is worked or tempered, the more uniform and better will be th 
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esulting product. The auger machine has given the best 
jatisfaction in the manufacture of stiff mud brick, and the 
nachine-makers of the United States have adopted this type of 
nachine almost universally. On leaving the machine, the brick 
nanufactured by this process are dry enough to handle, and 
hey are placed on trucks or cars and conveyed at once to the 
\ryhouse. Some makers re-press their brick before drying, 
jut it is not common practice at present, although many fac- 
ories furnish both common and re-pressed paving brick. 


Several systems of drying are in successful use among the | 


yaving brick manufacturers :—(1) By a hot floor, which may be 
yroduced by furnaces or steam pipes under the floor over which 
he brick are hacked to dry. (2) By slatted floors under which | 
ye steam piping, and over which the brick are hacked to dry. | 
jometimes a modification of this method is used in which the | 


lryhouse has racks from floor to ceiling, on which the brick are | 
(3) A system of flues or tunnels into which | 
he brick are run on cars, which will hold about 500 brick each. | 
These turnels are heated by means of furnaces or steam pipes. | 


jlaced for drying. 


The third method in one of its various forms seems best | 
dapted for handling large quantities of brick, as the brick can | 
sually be dried in from eighteen to thirty-six hours by this 


aethod, where it takes from one to five days on the dry floor | 
The saving in time | 
Outdoor drying is a | 


nd from five to ten days if dried in racks. 
nd cost of handling is also considerable. 
iethod too slow and uncertain for practical use in handling 
ge quantities of brick. Clays vary greatly in the facilities 


tith which they may be dried. Clays highly aluminous must | 


e dried with great care and often very slowly, otherwise they | 


arp and crack, while those with much silica will stand forced | 


rying. Thorough drying greatly facilitates the burning of the 
rick, 

There are two methods used for burning brick. The 
rdinary way in which common building brick are burned is in 
1e updraft or clamp kiln. 
ut it is almost impossible to get a uniform product, not over 
2 percent. of the brick in a kiln being available for “ pavers.” 
‘he downdraft kiln secures a uniform and much higher tem- 
erature, a large percentage of the brick, from 80 to go per cent. 
1a well-designed and well-constructed kiln, being suitable for 
aying purposes. 

_In burning brick the fires must be started slowly in order to 
water smoke ” the brick without cracking them. In the brick, 
s they come from the machine, there is from 20 to 30 per cent. 
f water. 
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| pores, and is removed at a temperature of 212 deg. Fahr. in the 
| drying. The balance is lost at a temperature of about 1,400 deg. 
Fahr. in the burning. The loss of the physical and chemical 
water of the brick is accompanied by a corresponding loss in 
weight, and a considerable shrinkage in the dimensions of the 
brick, as may be seen from the following table :— 


On leaving On leaving Burned, not 
machine, dryer. vitrified, Vitrified. 

k 2 WWeightiis,.dasit. 6:46 lbs. ... 5°79 lbs, ... 5°08 lbs. ... 508 Ibs. 
Length sis. gee Shins. ... 8 ins. oe Jems. 2. 72 ins. 
Breadth ......... 473 ins. 75, 10S. 33 ins. - 37 ins, 
Thickness ...... 23 ins. 27 ins sop 10S.) /5.5) 21S, 


Average of twelve samples. 

Slow firing is continued until the smoke passing off shows 
no further signs of the water smoke (steam), after which the 
fires are gradually raised until the temperature throughout the 
kiln is sufficient to vitrify the brick, at which point it is held 
until they reach the proper point of vitrification, which is shown 
by the trial pieces or whole brick taken out through inspection- 
holes in the top and sides of the kiln. After this the kiln is 
gradually cooled down and the brick removed. Too rapid 
cooling is detrimental, as the brick are rendered very brittle. 
By slow cooling the brick are annealed and rendered tough. 
The burning occupies from two to four days for water-smoking, 
from four to six days for burning proper and from three to five 
days for cooling. 

In all lines of practical work experience with a given 
material is the only satisfactory method of determining the 
value of its various qualities. As in the case of cement, stone 
and wood, paving brick must be selected with due reference to 
the uses to which they are to be put; that is to say, to the 
| nature and extent of the traffic they are to encounter and the 
character of the climate they are to withstand. A large per- 
| centage of clays are undoubtedly capable of producing brick 
suitable for country roads, light suburban travel and residence 
streets of towns and cities. From many can be made brick 
| which will withstand the moderate traffic of the smaller cities 
of from 30,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. It is the writer’s belief 
that clays can be found which, if properly manufactured and 
properly placed in the pavement, wiil outrival granite under 
the heaviest traffic, and some brick are now made which it is 
believed would prove economical under such traffic. 

The colour in a brick is no criterion of its value as a paving 
brick when comparing brick of various makes, but in inspect- 
ing brick from a single factory the colour will usually furnish a 
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fairly safe guide as to the relative hardness, when the inspector 
is thoroughly acquainted with the particular manufacture. 
Another criterion as to the character of any single make of 
brick is the comparative size. As the harder a brick is burned 
the smaller it becomes up to a certain limit, which must be 
determined for each make of brick; the unduly large brick 
may be unhesitatingly rejected as too ‘soft. In general a brick 
for paving purposes must be homogeneous, free from uncrushed 
or lumpy material, especially if such material is not united by 
vitrifaction with the balance of the material of the brick. 
Vitrifaction is desirable, but not essential: 

The disintegrating effects of frost are the most severe test 
a paving brick must stand, especially in streets of moderate 
traffic. Hence one of the first requisites of such a brick must 
be that it will not absorb a large percentage of water. The 
permissible ratio of absorption cannot be definitely fixed at any 
given percentage, for it is found that this ratio varies with 
different classes of brick. One class of brick, which seems to 
be uniformly made from clays which approach near to fireclays 
in character will admit 4 per cent. or 5 per cent. of water, and 
still not crumble through the action of frost, while others, if not 
burned hard enough to render them impervious to more than 
23 to 3 per cent., will be rapidly disintegrated by the frost. A 
core or lamination affords a seam where the frost may enter, 
and is inadmissible in paving brick. Fire cracks should be 
limited in number and extent. The presence of lime, in itself, 
is not detrimental in limited quantities, yet this must not exist 
as lime pebbles, or it will render the product entirely unfit for 
use by disintegrating and crumbling it. 

The specific gravity of a brick is somewhat of an index of 
its comparative value, as the more material contained in it the 
greater its density, and other things being equal, the greater 
its resistance to abrasion, crushing, &c. A certain amount of 
toughness is desirable in a paving brick, to prevent splintering 
and breaking under traffic. This quality, the writer believes, 
is at present over-estimated, as when laid in the street a brick 
can splinter only to a limited extent at the corners, after which 
the shape assumed is such as to greatly resist abrasion. The 
brick must be of sufficient transverse and crushing strength to 
resist all the demands of traffic witha sufficient factor of safety. 
Further than this these qualities are of little material value. 

In making tests for relative qualities of brick nothing will 
take the place of experience. A few general suggestions, how- 
ever, for making ready tests, such as are now in use, are offered 
with the hope that they may prove serviceable. The test for 
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crushing strength is believed by the writer to be of little or no} 
value unless in comparison of the values of high-grade paving 
brick. The test is difficult of application, requiring expensive. 
machinery ; and unless carefully made by skilled observers’ 
under definite given conditions the results are very uncertain 
and unreliable. The transverse strength can be determined, 
with greater accuracy than the crushing strength ; it also re-, 
presents both the compressive and tensile strength of the 
material, and is, therefore, a better test of the qualities of the’ 
brick. In testing for retio of absorption the brick should be 
placed in a drying oven and kept at a temperature of about) 
212 deg. Fahr. for ten hours or more if they have previously 
been saturated, They should then be weighed, and after the| 
weight is carefully determined placed in a vessel of water 
and kept for twenty-four hours at a temperature of about 
60 deg. Fahr., after which they should be taken out, 
the surface water carefully removed and again carefully 
weighed. The gain in weight, divided by the original weight, 
will give the ratio of absorption. The presence of caustic lime) 
is easily told by immersing the brick from one to four days in 
water. If caustic lime be present it will make its appearance 
by breaking or cracking the brick, or by “poppers” showing: 
on the surface. The specific gravity can be readily determined. 
The test for toughness or abrasive strength is usually made in 
an ordinary foundry tumbler. The bricks should be tested a’ 
few at a time with about 100 lbs. of “ foundry shot,” weighing 
not more than } Ib. to the piece. Heavy pieces of iron should) 
not be used in this test, as they break the brick to pieces 
instead of wearing it. The different shapes of brick are apt to} 
make a material difference in their wear during the first) 
half-hour. This is caused by some brick being manufactured) 
with rounded edges and some with square edges; the latter 
being more easily broken or abraded, cause a greater loss in| 
the material so made. For this reason they should be weighed 
after the first half-hour, and the results of the second or third 
half-hour used for comparison. 

The large majority of specifications for paving brick are 
entirely inadequate. They are vague and often meaningless, 
It should be remembered that each additional requirement cuts 
out certain classes of brick, lessens the competition, and in that. 
way and by reason of the "extra cost in the manufacture of a) 
higher grade article, increases the price of the finished pave- 
ment, It must also be observed that with the present demand 
for paving brick and the state of the manufacture in many places 
where factories have been recently established, it will often 8 
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impossible to obtain brick which will fall within the higher limit 
herein named. Hence the engineer should assure himself of 
the best quality of brick which can be obtained in sufficient 


quantities for his use, before adopting specifications calling for | 


any particular grades of paving brick. 

A discussion of the principles that underlie brick paving 
would be a discussion of the principles of all paving. This 
material simply offers a surface covering, smooth and even, but 
not slippery, durable, economical and highly sanitary. It must 
be laid on a foundation drained and prepared as for all pave- 
ments. Beyond this the success of the pavement depends on 
the proper selection of the material. With poor material it will 
prove a failure. With proper material it is an established 
success, and is destined, with the improvement in manufacture 
and the bettering and cheapening of the product thereby, to 
rank first in economy and availability of all paving material. 
In the majority of places it offers a possible local industry, 
when the availability of the local geological resources are better 
known and appreciated and the different methods of utilising 
them in manufacturing are more thoroughly understood. 

In first cost the pavement depends on the nearness of the 
manufactories and the local resources suitable for foundations, 
For light traffic the fragmentary materials (rubble, gravel, sand, 
&c.), or sand with a layer of brick laid on their side, or 6 inches 
of concrete make good foundations, the selection depending on 
the local resources. 
gravel, or 6 inches of gravel or stone, with a layer of brick laid 
on their sides, bedded in sand, or 6 inches of concrete, will give 
good results. 


material is readily cleaned, and the sand, in two weeks’ time 
after laying, renders the pavement as impervious to the seepage 
of surface waters as the tar or cement. 

The durability of brick pavements is a subject open to 


| inquiry, for the limited time they have been in extensive use 


| difference in abrasive resistance of the granite. 


For medium traffic, 9 inches of stone or | 


For heavy traffic the stone or gravel should be | 


at least 1 foot in thickness or the concrete at least 9 inches. | 
All sub-foundations which are retentive of water should be | 


properly and thoroughly drained. 
In the average city the network of pipes and conduits laid 


| Architect. 


below the street surface is the cause of frequent disturbances | 


of the pavement which is often the leading factor in its 
destruction. The facility with which pavements can be taken 


up and replaced becomes, under such circumstances, quite | 


important. In this brick pavement is second to none. 
brick, being uniform in size and shape, can be returned to their 
places by unskilled labour, an important point in smaller towns 
and cities. 
tions are used, and if sand only is used in the joints. 
sither coal tar or cement grout is used in the joints, the brick 


taken up are difficult and often impossible to clean, and new | 


naterial has to be substituted. With sand in the juints the old 


The | 


This is especially true if the fragmentary founda- | 
Where | 


has been too short to answer this from practical expe- 
rience. The destruction of a pavement results from (1) the 
crushing by the wheel load ; (2) the abrasion by friction of 
passing vehicles and the slipping of horses’ shoes ; (3) the im- 
pact due to the passage of loads over a rough surface, and the 
impact from the shoes of horses. The smoothness of brick 
will, in the opinion of the writer, more than overcome the 
The writer 
estimates the life of first-class brick pavements to be :—For light 
traffic, 35 to 50 years ; for medium traffic, 20 to 25 years ; for 
heavy traffic, 10 to 15 years. The smoothness of brick renders 
it free from much of the objectionable noise of the rougher 
pavements. Its freedom from decay and its non-absorption of 
water are sanitary qualities of considerable value. It produces 
little dust of its own, and as it is not retentive of mud and dust 
it can be readily cleaned. Being smooth without being slippery 
it offers comparatively little resistance to traction, while afford- 
ing a fair foothold for horses. 


THE SOIL AND HEALTH. 


AT the meeting of the Sanitary Association of Scotland in Ayr, 
Dr. Macdonald, medical officer for Ayrshire, read a paper on 
“ Soil in its Relation to Health,” which upheld the views taken 
by the writer of a leading article which appeared lately in Zhe 
Although the fact, he said, that soil exerts an 
influence in the causation of malarial and other diseases has 
been known from very remote times, yet it would seem that its 
relation to health has not been so thoroughly investigated, nor 
its import so generally realised by sanitarians as that of other 
conditions and environments which are more apparently con- 
nected with the public health. By the term “soil” was 
generally understood that part of the earth’s crust which had 
been formed by the disintegration of the more solid rocks 
through the influence of the various physical, chemical and 
biological agencies that had been in operation throughout the 


| past geological ages, and were still, though for the most part 


| 


imperceptibly, altering the topography of every part of the 
earth’s surface. Although only the more superficial layers of 
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the earth were known as soil, it was necessary, in considering 
jt in its relation to health, to include the more solid geological 
formations. The most important factors in the relation of soil 
to health were the air, the water, the organic matter and the 
micro-organisms in the soil. After referring to these subjects 
at considerable length, Dr. Macdonald said that although their 
knowledge of the influence of the soil in the etiology of disease 
was still very obscure, the following points seemed of practical 
importance :—(1) That the normal ground air at a depth of 
about 12 to 13 feet had been found poisonous from its amount 
of carbonic acid alone; that in soil polluted with organic 
matter, more especially domestic refuse, not only might the 


ground air contain the noxious gases of organic decomposition | 


and putrefaction, but also the specific organisms of disease ; 
that the movements of ground air, especially through the 
influence of dwellings, which tended to suck ground air into 
them, may carry these injurious constituents of ground air into 
houses, and thus in some way affect the health of the people. 
(2) That dampness of soil in the neighbourhood of dwellings, 


whether depending on the ground water or on the mineral or | 


organic constituents of the soil, was a predisposing cause of 


disease, and that at least such diseases as phthisis, rheumatism, | 
and probably many others, prevail to a greater extent than on | 


a dry soil. (3) That the saturation of the soil around and 


under the sites of dwellings with filth from drains, cesspools, | 


ashpits, dungsteads, &c., is a source of disease, such as epi- 


demic diarrhoea, and possibly also enteric fever and diphtheria. | 
(4) That it was highly probable that under certain conditions | 


of pabulum, moisture and temperature organisms of disease 
may thrive in the soil and may indirectly or directly give rise 
to disease. They might, however, assume that practically the 
efforts of the sanitarian would be more directed to minimise 
the evil effects of ground exhalations under varying conditions 
of soil than in selecting the most suitable soil and geological 
formation as sites for dwellings. While due provision was 


generally made for the ventilation and trapping of house drains, | 
and for preventing the entrance of sewer gas into houses, in the | 


majority of cases it would seem that little or no precautions 
were adopted to prevent the entrance of emanations from the 
soil into dwellings. He considered that the surface of the 
ground under every house should be covered with a layer of 


concrete, 4 to 6 inches thick, or with some other impervious | 
_ While the concrete might in some instances form | 
the floor itself, and thus save the cost of any other flooring, in | 


material. 


most cases a wooden floor was preferred, so that in the latter a 
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| space of not less than 3 inches should be left between t]) 


| for dwellings was an important sanitary requirement. 


| of microbes of disease would disappear or be rendered j| 


| Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


HOT WATER INSTANTLY, NIGHT OR DAY. 


[Sepr. 15, 1893, 


surface of the concrete and the under-side of the floor jois'| 
From a consideration of the relation of soil to health they we} 
led to believe that besides a pure atmosphere, a pure wat) 
supply and wholesome food, a dry and unpolluted soil as sit! 
Wi 
these sanitary conditions they might hope that a great numb 


nocuous, or even be compelled to assume the role of usel| 
microphytes in the economy of nature. 


| 


PATENTS, 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal | 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Co; 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.( 
from whom all particulars and information relating | 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


16161. T. Newington, for “ An improved draught excluder| 

16188. J. Binns and H. Binns, for “ Improvements in 1 
connected with hoists or lifts.” 

16236. S. Rumboll, for ‘‘ Improvements in stopcocks or di) 
tributing valves for gas and other inhalers.” 

16304. A. H. Tyler and J. S. E. De Vesian, for “A safe| 
apparatus for lifts.” 

16325. A. Cashin (of the firm of J. Payton & Co.), for 2) 
improved lock for use with all kinds of hasps or clasps.” | 

16328. A. Macfarlane, for “ Improvements in and relatir| 
to valve-reversing gear.” | 

16368. R. L. Young, for “ Improvements in and connecu| 
with window fasteners.” | 

16477. G. F. Vaughan, for “Improvements in the means | 
attaching door knobs to spindles.” 

16508. J. Fennel and J. Shovelton, for “ Improvements | 


| and relating to eaves, gutters and cornices.” 


16511. H. J. Macklin, for “‘ Improvements in latches f) 
doors and the like.” 
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publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
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communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 
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Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P.'A. GILBERT Woop 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


September 1893. 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION (incorporated by Royal 
Charter), 12 Great George Street, Westminster. 
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BRXAMINATIONS, 1894. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
Notice is given that the Preliminary Examination for the admission of Students 
Will be held on January 24 and 25 next. 
Tt is proposed to examine Candidates from the counties of Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Yorkshire, Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland and Northumberland, at Man- 
chester. Candidates from other counties in England and Wales wil! be examined 


in London, 
PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Notice is also given that the Annual Professional Examinations for Land 
Agents, Valuers and Building Surveyors (held under the provisions of the Charter), 
qualifying for the Fellowship and Associateship of the Institution, will commence 
on March 12 next. 

Candidates for the Professional Examinations are examined in London only. 

Particulars as to subjects, course of examination, prizes and scholarships can be 
Obtained of the Secretary. 

All applications for the Professional Examinations, Divs. IT., III., IV. and V., 
Must be sent in before October 31 next, and applications for the Students’ Pre- 
liminary Examination before November 30 next. The necessary Entry Forms for 
the various Examinations can be obtained of the Secretary. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BATH.—Oct. 31.—Designs are Invited for Additions to the 
Grand Pump Room. Premiums of. 100/., 757. and 50/. Messrs. 
Le Brasseur & Oakley, 12 New Court, Carey Street, London, 
W.C. : 

DENBIGH.—Dec. 2.—Designs are Invited for Enlarging 
Asylum. Mr. W. Barker, The Asylum, Denbigh, N. Wales. | 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AcToN.—Oct. 3.—For Building Cemetery Chapels, Making 
Roads, Sewers, &c. Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, Engineer to the Local 
Board, Acton, W. 

AscoT.—Sept. 27.—For Alterations and Additions to the 
Royal Hotel, New Stabling and other Works. Messrs. Holland, 
Architects, Newmarket. 

BARKING.— Oct. 3.—For Supplying and Fixing Steel Tanks, 
Pipes, &c. Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

BARNSLEY.—Sept. 26.—For Building Two Small Special 
Wards to Kendray Hospital.. Mr. J. Henry Taylor, Borough 
Surveyor, St. Mary’s Place, Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY.—Oct. 2.—For Building Mixed Schools, Stair- 
foot. Messrs. Kay & Twist, Architects, 34 Prudential Build- 
ings, Park Row, Leeds. 

BARRY Dock.—Oct. 2.—For Building Welsh Congrega- 
tional Church. -Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Cardiff. 

BATH.—Sept. 22.—For Constructing Storage Reservoir, for 
the Waterworks Committee. Mr. Wm. Fox, 5 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

BATLEY.—Sept. 25.—For Making Roads, Constructing 
Sewer, &c. Mr. H. Dearden, Market Place, Batley. ; 

BEDMINSTER.—Sept. 25.—For Erection of New Schools in 
South Street, for Bristol School Board. Mr. W. V. Gough, 
Architect. Mr. B. Wilson, Clerk. 

BELFAST.—Sept. 23.—For Building Bank. 
Architect, 5 Lombard Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—Sept. 25.—For Supplying and Delivering Welsh 
Setts. Mr. J. Milliken, Belfast and County Down Railway 
Company, Belfast. 

BLACKBURN,—Sept. 25.—For Making Roads, 
McCallum, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 

BLACKPOOL.—Sept. 25.—For Building Free Library, 
J. Wolstenholme, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

BLACKWALL.— Oct. 3.—For Constructing Four Steel Swing 
Bridges at Entrance to Docks. Engineer’s Department, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BLANDFORD.—Sept. 27.—For Works of Water Supply. 
Mr. F. Beesley, 11 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

BLYTH.—Oct. 2.—For Building Police Station. 
Cresswell, Architect, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Mr. V. Craig, 


Mra je Bs 


Mr. 


Mr. John 


BRAITHWELL.—Sept. 23.—For Restoring Church. Mr. 
J. D. Webster, Architect, 21 Church Street, Sheffield. 
BRIDGEND.—Oct. 2.—For Building Cemetery Chapel, 


House and Laying-out Grounds. Mr, G. F. Lambert, Archi- 
tect, Bridgend. 

BUNBEG.— Oct. 3.—For Building Coastguard Station. 
P. J. Tuohy, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

BUNOWEN.—Sept. 26.—For. Building Coastguard Station. 
Mr. P. J. Tuohy, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Sept. 28.—For Additions to Board 
School for Boys and Covered Sheds in Playgrounds of several 
Board Schools. Mr. Reginald Churchill, Architect, St. Paul’s 
Square, Burton-on-Trent. 


Mr. 
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ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
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In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 
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Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks. 
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Bury.—Sept. 23.—For Making Roads. Mr. John Haslam, 
Corporation Offices, Bury, Lancs. 


CarpiFrF.—For Building Cake Factory. Messrs. Veall & 
Sant, Architects, Arcade Chambers, High Street, Cardiff. 


CASTLEFORD.—Sept. 30.—For Building Board School for 
Boys, Cookery and Laundry Centres, and Alterations to 
Welbeck Street Schools. Mr. Arthur Hartley, Architect, 
Carlton Chambers, Castleford. 

CREWE.—Sept. 26.—For Construction of Sewers, Manholes, 
Gullies, &c. Mr. F. Cook, Town Clerk. 


DARENTH.—Oct. 2. —For Additions to Shoemakers’ Shops 
at Asylum and Schools. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

DARTFORD.—Sept. 25.—For Extending Gore Farm Hos- 
pital. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C. 

DARTFORD.—Sept. 30.—For Constructing Lock, &ce. Mr. 
W. H. Thomas, 15 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

DovER.—Sept. 28.—For Building Infirmary. Messrs. 
Cresswell & Newman, Architects, 34 Castle Street, Dover. 

DUNSTON-ON-TYNE.—Sept. 30.—For Additions to Dun 
Cow Inn. Mr. George Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick, 

EGREMONT.—Sept. 25.—For Supplying and Fixing Two 
Steel Boilers. Mr. H. A. Hill, Gas and Waterworks, Great 
Float, near Birkenhead. 

Epsom.—Sept. 23.—For Supplying and Erecting Pumping 
Engine, and Supplying and Laying Cast-iron Water Mains, 
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KIRKTHORPE.—Sept. 26.—For Stone Boundary Walls, 
Iron Railings, &c., to Burial Ground. Mr. Wm, Watson, 
Architect, Barstow Square, Wakefield. 

LoNDON.—Sept.. 23.— For Rebuilding Bridge over St. 
Katharine’s Dock Entrance. Mr. H. J. Morgan, 109 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C. 


MAIDSTONE.—Sept. 26.—For Construction of Sewer, &c. at: 
Oakwood Road. Mr. W. G. Scoones, Borough Engineer, Mr, 
H. Monckton, Town Clerk. 

MANCHESTER.—Sept. 23.—For Erection of Corporation 
Stabling in Great Bridgewater Street. Mr. J. Allison, City 
Surveyor. Mr, W. H. Talbot, Town Clerk. 

MANSFIELD.—Sept. 22.— For Building Warehouse. 
R. Frank Vallance, Architect, Mansfield. 

NEWBURY.—Sept. 27.For Building Technical Institution, 
Mr. W. H. Bell, Architect, Market Place, Newbury. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Sept. 28.—For Building Two Semi- 
detached Houses. Mr. H. Hodgson, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, 
Bradford. 


NoTTINGHAM.—Sept. 29.— For Retaining Wall, River 
Trent. Mr. Arthur Brown, Borough Engineer. 


OxFORD.—Oct. 7.For Building Two Small Houses and 
Shop. Mr. W. H. White, City Engineer. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Nov. 2.—For Building Twenty-four Cot- 
tages. Mr. W. J. Thomas, Architect, 77 Taff Street, Ponty- 
pridd. 


PuDSEY.—Sept. 28.—For Building Two Semi-detached _ 


Mr. 
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ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Conservatories, &c. 


DOMITTINNY 


H . Mr. Herbert Hod hi i - 
&c, Mr. C. P. King, Waterworks, East Street, Epsom. ford r. Herbert Hodson, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Brad 
hs FARINGDON.—Sept. 23.—For Supply and Erection of Mile- ROCHESTER.—Sept. 27.—For Repairs to Guildhall. The 
ws posts, Iron or Stone. Messrs. Crowdy, Clerks. City Surveyor. 
No GORLESTON.—Sept. 25.—For Building Two Wings to RODBOURNE CHENEY.—For Building Board School. . Mr 
ie Cottage Hospital. Mr. H. D. Arnott, hon. Architect, Gorleston. | Wm, Drew, Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. | 
Sige GRAVESEND.—Sept. 25.—For Building New Wards, &c., at | RypE.—Oct. 6.—For Building Pavilion on Pier.. Mr. Johm 
a Hospital. Messrs. Farrow & Nisbett, Architects, 7 New Court, | J. Barton, Architect, St. Thomas Street, Ryde. 
wee Carey Street, W.C. SANDWICH.—Sept. 23.—For Supplying Boilers and Pump- — 
a GREAT YARMOUTH.— Oct. 2.—For Building Isolation Hos- | ing Machinery. Mr. A.J. Catt, Borough Surveyor, Sandwich, 
*\ pital. Mr. J. W. Cockrill, Architect, Town Hall, Great Yar- SHEFFIELD. — Oct. 14:—For Building Superintendent’s | 
i, mouth. : House, Offices, Probationary Home, Three Cottage Homes | 
ah HANWELL.—Sept. 23.—For Painting School and Alterations | and Children’s Hospital. The Borough Engineer. 
aa to Farm. Mr. A. G. Langdon, Architect, 17 Craven Street, SOUTHGATE.—Sept. 22.—For Paving Roads. Mr. C. S. 
bi Strand, W.C. Lawson, Local Board Offices, The Green, Southgate, N. 
i | 
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FITTINGS. 


Rost. ADAMS'S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by RobBr. ADAMS'S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 
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The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz.,|# 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. f 
| 


SPECIALTIES—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture,|f] : 


Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metalj 
Work, &c.. &c. 


ROBT. ADAMS, wn 
Building ‘Traces Kmporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.E. "~ 


Telegrams:—“ Robert Adams, London.”’ 


No. 190.-New and special solid section) 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casemen 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. | 

No. 208.—Special thrust-motion send 
section Bolt suitable for very narrow ety 
It can be fixed where the space isinsufficien' 
for anything else. This Bolt is neat,stroné, 
and reliable, 
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STAFFORD.—Sept. 23.—For Erecting Technical Instruction 
Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, Architects, 


Buildings. 
Street, Walsall. 


SUNDERLAND.—Sept. 25.—For Building Schools. 
W. Bryers, School Board Offices, 15 John Street, Sunderland. 

TOTTENHAM.—Sept. 26.—For Laying Sewers and Making- | 
- Worth, Coombes Croft House, High | 


up Roads. Mr. J. E 
Road, Tottenham. 


TRURO.—Oct. 14.—For Building County Police Station. | 
Mr. T. J. Hicks, County Surveyor, Corn Exchange, Truro. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Sept. 22.—For Making-up and Paving | 
Mr. G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow. | 
WATERFORD.—Sept. 25.—For Additions and Alterations | 
to District Asylum. Mr. J. Otway, Architect, Waterford. 


Streets. 


ABERDEEN. 


Bridge | For Works at Marischal College, Aberdeen. Mr. A. M. 
MACKENZIE, A.R.S.A., Architect. 
Mr. T, fleightening Central Tower. 
John Morgan -45:574 9 Oo 


Extension of North Wing. 
Edgar Gauld, mason. 
M‘Robbie & Milne, carpenter. 
John Blaikie & Sons, plumber. 
Roger & Baxter, plasterer. 

A, Adam, slater. 
John White, painter. 
W. M‘Kinnon & Co., ironwork. 
Total, 17,000/. 
Architect’s estimate, 19,000/. 


WESTERLEIGH.—Sept. 26.—For Restoring South Aisle and | 


Nave of Church, 
Chipping Sodbury, Gloucester. 


WEST HARTLEPOOL.— Sept. 26.— For Constructing 
Mr. J. W. Brown, Town Hall, West Hartlepool. 


Sewer, &c. 


WEYMOUTH. — For Building Church at Westham. 


G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Architect, 
Westminster. 


WHITBY.—Sept. 26.—For Converting Chapel into Public | 
Offices. Mr. T. Keat Scott, Architect, 17 Cliff Street, Whitby. 
WIMBOTSHAM.—Sept. 23.—For Building Board Schools, 

Mr. E. J. Colman, Architect, Market Place, King’s Lynn. | 


&e, 
WINDSOR.—Sept. 25.—For Erectin 
W. Menzies, Englefield Green, Windsor. 


TENDERS. 


BOLTON. 


For Building Electric Lighting Station, Spa Road, Bolton. 
Messrs. HINNELL & MurRPHYy, Architects. 


Architects. 


W. Burrow & Son, Bolton (Schedule). 


BRITON FERRY. 
For Building Four Houses, Briton Ferry. 
Architect, Baglan, Briton Ferry. 
Mends & John, Briton Ferry 


SPRAGUE & Co., 


|. Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | 


| Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRABUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


ALL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUES TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
1 pe. 


et! TIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
(equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho- 
Sraphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. “ Quantities"’ 
Box, l4in. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s, Plang| 
copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HarpakzER, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 


GRANITIC PAINT 


Is THE 


_ BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION 


Is a thorough Cure 
for Damp Walls, and/| 


Casa is made 
ee IN ALL COLOURS 
and COLOURLESS. 


E. 

| 4 SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the'| 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBI- 
‘Ton, 1884, for Excellence and Durability. 


The Original Inyextors and Sole Marufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 


$2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
‘ESTABLISHED 1360. 


h 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


Rev. R. Stevens, Westerleigh Vicarage, 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


For Building Isolation Infectious Hospital at Workhouse, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Mr. JOHN W. METCALF, Surveyor, 
31 Tamworth Road, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


Pipe 


Mr. | 


6 Queen Anne’s Gate,|  E, Clark, Melton Mowbray . -4£795 0 oO 
E. Orton, Coalville - a 709 OO 
J. Shaw, Ilkeston 748 0 O 
Orton & Son, Ashby 683 19 oO 
T. Orton, Packington . : 681 0 0 
H, Slater, Ashby . F : . 677 16 6 
cs Pe ;, | J. T. Bellamy, Burton-on-Trent . 670 15 9 
g Iron Buildings. Mr, |. T. Fish, Ashby . : : ; . : 654 0 0 
| TI, Buck, Ashby (accepted) . ; : p 6375, 0)..0 

| BIGGLESWADE. 
| For a New Drill Hall. Mr. E. TWELVETREES, Architect, 

Sandy. 

Ruffele : : : . : £400 0 oO 
Daulby.Bros., Biggleswade. 399 0 oO 


Quantities by 


For Re-erection of the Shoulder of Mutton. Mr. E. TWELVE- 


TREES, Architect, Sandy. 


French & Ellwood, Sandy £593. 0 a 

, | Fathers, Bedford. - i501, .Osno 

Mr. JNO. C. JONEs, | Redhouse, Stotfold 500 0 Oo 
| Rainsford, Potton. 429 00 

- £918 0 o| Ruffele, Biggleswade . 428 0 oO 


G. CHANT, 
Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD 8T., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.c. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention giyen to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” for 
1893. 


Price 6d.; post, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 


In leather, 1s. ; post, 1s. 1d. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers ,Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYI’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 
London-—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain, 

Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


No. 1 Gloucester Road, South 


Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on application. 


PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 


HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 
EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Kensington ; 
and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 

J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London, 


and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
Paris, and Vienna. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK-JAW 


WN py, 


WANN 
KG \\ 


NY) WN'\\\ 


ie lili 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentec— 


PRtiNe Wwonrs|CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, 


NEWPORT, MON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee ES ——_—_ LL a. ||!lUl 
BROMLEY. | CROYDON. 
For Additions to Science and Art Schools and: Public Library, | For Making-up, Draining, &c., Various Streets, for the Croydon 
for the Bromley School Board. Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. R. M. Cm#art, Surveyor, 
T. Linfield, Old Kent Road, S.E. . - £31307 oO Oo} Vestry Hall, Mitcham. 
J. T. Burney, Burton : ; e 31350 oO O| 
Rochelle & Smith, Bromley. . : 3,122 90/28 | Bia cee Chesnut Road. 6 
Balaam Bros., Old Kent Road. : ; d ae Oo 0} angriage, Croydon . . : ‘ - 336 0 © 
Arnaud & Son, Bromley . - : Fee 87 One Ong O Free & Sons, Maidenhead . : . : - 311 0 0 
Batley, Son & "Holness Bromley ) ea e & 120724 Oo ILES, Wimbledon kare hy. 2 Ee ee 
W. A. Pryor, Kilburn a : A eer os SAOunOmEON| Jenner, Sutton. . : : N2g25 Oane 
Oswald & Co., Orpington. é é ; 2 OLA Saou Surveyor’s estimate. : : 7 : < i20 8 ammo 
W. A. Grubb, Bromley . : 4 : Si yee O, : Nursery Road. 
T. G. Graty, Bromley ; é : Loe) 2749 Souoll! “Langridge : : : ; 4 10% Ome 
Somerford & Sons, Orpington . ‘ d - 2,735 0 O| Jenner. : : : : : : : oA 7 Sao 
D. Payne, Bromley A : : : : S237 20) ROMO nee LES tar. : : ; . =» 142-40) 70 
J. P. Duthoit, Bromley. : ; : Pepin (ey © FREE & SONS (accepted ) : : : : ~# 138-0079 
A. Morgan, Deptford ; : ; . 2,714 0 0| Wheeler, Southwark Bridge : ; : 4137, SOS 
T. CROSSLEY, Bromley (accepted ) : 5 . 2,700 0 ©O| Surveyor’sestimate . ; : 5 4 3 13020 
R, A. Lowe, Chiselhurst . : : : 82, COON OnnO i 
Lorden & Sons, Upper Tooting. : .. 2,087 $0.0] yaar Fountain Place. 109, tom 
Seager & Co., Sittingbourne. ~) 12,007) 0- On} Tenner . : : : : : ° 5 09. 5a 
Mid- Kent Building ‘Company, Beckenham 25,0 m On On Bee Sons . ? : ° : ’ g G7 Tome 
Akers & Co., South Norwood . $4o2s SOS Onno | Late : : ; 0 : 83: dle 
G. Parker, Peckham. Snes on ‘ 2,510 O O} tes (accepted ) , ; ; ; s a . : a 
IPPE | urveyor’s estimate. : 5 : : oA 3) 
For Farm House, Cottage, Stables, Piggeries and Cow House | Nope Road. 
at Lucknam, for the Executors 6 ofthe ate Mr. R. Walmesley, Wheeler eS He , I A . 408 soli 
under the Superintendence of Mr. FREDERICK COLYER, tide ’ ‘ ‘ F ‘ 5 i 396 oun 
Wr, Architect, 18 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. Langridge . é ‘ : ; » ea22 “OUR 
85 one by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & SONS, 119 London | FREE & SONS (accepted i . | 317 one 
ity ea) |. Jenner: .. oy SES Se es oonicmmm 
wa SiG: Bird London . ; ; F ‘ . £2,690 Oo O 
= W. Webb, Bath SARA EMRIS S75 ea gener Surveyor’s estimate |... | sd 
bal | 
al FORRES. | DONCASTER. 
oy For Building Dwelling-house, Caroline Street, Forres, for | For Building Two New Shops, Baxter Gate, on Foundations 
Hi, Mr. A. J. Taylor, Aerated Water Manufacturer. Mr. W. constructed by the Corporation, for the Corporatio, 
a MACKINTOSH, Architect, Inverness. Doncaster. 
i Accepted Tenders. | W. Arnlay, Doncaster. ; 5 ~ - £983 17 OF | 
ih M‘Kenzie, Inverness, mason. | G. Motham, Doncaster : ; 4 : 082 Ze | 
iy George Forrest, Forres, carpenter. | W. Johnson, Doncaster. : : : . 815 18 "ame 
ae Alexander Forbes, Forres, slater. | _ Arnold & Son, Doncaster . i SN B09 aaa 
i | Angus, Cameron & Ross, Forres, plasterer. ee : ce Doncaster. ; . 79 9 . 
a “R. H. D. Forsyth, Forres, plumber. Wortley, Doncaster. aD ha NR ict eI 
| Archibald M‘Donald, Forres, painter. | EF, BEASTALL, Doncaster (accepted) : f . 736° 4a 


ere oe 


ns OS ty CAO 


aoe 


Ne eee eee ee ee eS LL |! 
PO LTEE SUNBURY Pincrusta=CCalton._ WALL oa 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES, CEILINGS, PLAQUES, PANELS, BORDERS, &C. 
SOLID in Colour: SOLID in Relief! SOLID in Value! 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT. INDISPENSABLE, INEXPENSIVE. Write for Samples, Itlustrations, Price List, and all Particulars, to, 
FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telegrams— LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON,” Telephone No. 8,769. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE | 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT for Opening and Closing  Fanlights and Skylight 


NEM SILENS FOR SKYLIGHTS. 
ROD ACTION FOR : 


LANTERN s 
AND 4 
" OTHER = 
LIGHTS, 4 
For Particulars and : 

Ag 


Reduced Price List (dated As Fixed to Skylight. 


Jan. 23, 1893) write 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


226 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


109 HOPE STREET GLASGOW, oF ; 


a “lie SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 


Telegraphic ‘Address :—‘ SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


une clograptio adaiees— stumNe, BRaDHoRD.” 11) | BRS GU 
Cases for Binding the Architect. —Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.l. 


From 8s. 4d. 
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. = I KETTERING. 
For Additions to Boys’ National Schools, Fareham. Mr. W. | For Building Infirmary, &c., for the ie 4 Kettering. 
YEARDYE, Architect, Town Hall, Fareham, C. C. Sharman, Kettering - ; an. £6,150 ome) 
= 1 era i a and - £1,998 10 G. Henson, Wellingborough .  , . 6,030.0 0 
T. P. Hall. South Po enar Pabted ep 72 43,036 Jn. Neal sRetterinpyeie.2 # ese’) 0. |). eyeSan’ 
Re 1,899 F. BARLOW, Rothwell (accepted) | | 1 2320 0 0 


H. Jones, Southsea . ; : = 5 1,075 
G. H. & A. Blackman, Fareham ; : 1,846 
E, & A. Sprigings, Portsmouth 


* HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING. 
For Building Board-room and Waiting-rooms adjoining, at 


Oo0000000 
OO" 9 CO. © © ‘O1'0..6 


C. M. Dash, Gosport 1830 the Workhouse, Houghton-le-Spring. Mr. FRANK CAWS, 
Wa Crockerell, Portsmouth ; ie Architect, 22 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 
J. PLUMMER, Fareham*., , | | | 1,700 | gr Paes Laborers age ee aie cach Se 
* Amended estimate by substitution of light fencing fo Ose Pi ee ; : ep eeok cee 
boundary walls, &c.. /1.c2 SaaS 5 5) AOR J. Oates, Picktree, Chester-le-Street. : 741,007. OMG 
y ) » $1,521 Los, (accepted ), D. & J. Ranken, Sunderland : é : s+ 1,630,080 
GRIMSBY. C. Barham & Son, Easington . : : a) 1,020 OREO 
For Execution of Drainage Works, Grimsby. Hy Hudscny Sunderlan aay tga —. 97), 1,548" one 
EE SS i i ca ra . £17,950 10 7| J. Heslop, Pittington eke a te meme ee. 
* Lowest and accepted tender, ~ ft Takes Shaftoe & Partners, Sunderland. on t34 7 7 One 
et | S J. Poe GSoN OE Une ) ; = t,4070 Ome G 
For Construction of Sewers at Mill Hill for dk nid bao oy me ac gad : Eee On 
aay ul, for the Hendon Local KINSALE. _ 
Best Boudin Bask Couns For Improvements at Ballymartle Dispensary Residence, 
No. Stoneware Pipes, Stoneware Pipes. Kinsale. Mr. R. Evans, C.E., Architect. Quantities by 
ie : : - £8,597 6 £8,567 7 6 Architect. 
4 ap ls : poe oe) 6,285 0 o| Kelly & Sons, Kinsale , : - s 74110 OMG 
. 330775 V7 5,691 7 oO 
4. 5,918 OF'O 5,568 Oo oO For New Building d Aiea ee dy x 0 I 
5. 3014 9 9 5,504 0 o | OF sew Duildings and Alterations of the Old School Build- 
6. em 2) ings at Kingsley, Staffs. Mr. LARNER SUGDEN, F.R.I.B.A. 
55573' OF 0 Sj ti2 7 O80 Archi Leek i ities b a hers : d 
7. ieee iGo caw Architect, Leek. pees Mee echitech 
sf 59912. 0Q 11 59373 0 IT | J. Heath, Endon he gee £2,291 0 0 
a 5185 0 © 4,785 0 0 AP; Grace, Leek ; ; Pane oe 
ee + 5,130 0 As(00. D> ON Wh ATecua Cheadiomen ht i hgig its to neal 
Ree tone 4,978.14 10 4007.0 (01) ‘ang erate e han dieake a Nrmre ween ys Mut ae Ne a 
2, : : : : EA ck TORTT 5290 I ‘op? ee her d ; é mies ; 
| See hae are jae 4 4 T. S. Bromage, Longton (foo Jae) . =. =. «1,501: 15-2 
Te Fielding, Alton, ; : : : « B1;443 30 28nG 
: HIPPERHOLME. C. Cornes, Hanley . : . : . - %1,295 0 0 
For Erection of Stock Sheds, Slubden Hall Brick Works, Architect’s preliminary estimate ; 4, 1)533 aries 
Hipperholme, Gyre’ _ ALSH, Architect, Halifax, Second Tender (Reduced Quantities). 
Accepted Tenders, | W. Ball, Cheadle ., : . Ff ; - 1,490 18 
Hartley & Crabtree, Hebden Bridge, ironfounder, — | le Fielding, Alton. aes 15 é 
J. Turner, New Bank, Halifax, joiner and carpenter, W. Alcock, Cheadle . : : 2 : ; L41t 6 8 
i F. Lister, Hipperholme, slater, W. ALCOCK, Cheadle (with G, T. STEVENSON, 
W. H. Heywood & Co., Huddersfield, patent glazing. Leek, as plumber) (accepted ) : : #91;390 56m s 
ae 
SLD) 
YY, <19'8T Ene . N 
eee) EN z 
3] “ADAMANT BRAND.” Manufactured by 


# SKELSEY’S ADAMANT CEMENT Go. Lp. 


HEAD OFFICES: 121 HICH STREET, HULL. WORKS: STONEFERRY, HULL, & BARTON-ON-HUMBER, 
Output 700 tons weekly. Telephone No. 16. Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ Adamant, Hull.” 


w%,<°© PARQUET FLOORINGS, ams, ,0aK, BLOCK FLOORINGS 


, One inch thick, 4s. 103d. per yard, suner. 
Brom One inch and }-inch thick. : oN 


Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, &c, 
yer etion 4 =o > acai abe sthkt ready for Laying, KR = 
o = 7 JOINERY. | [7 


N 


Vi, rpm's Pat: ent 


System of Preparing for Laying inch Block 
Floor on Concrete, Stone, and Deal Floors. 


—Seckion of wood bloek floors 


EE: > 


3 MARBLE 
A t ase cok MOSAIC 
Y Wood Backings PAVING. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUL ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


House Cistern, fitted PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once ‘fixed, NO attention Whatever, Portable 


and superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, pene 


th a Cistern Filter. 


and May 1870. The Zancet, January 12, 1867. ny, 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 


Prica, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


i j > Q t Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
My, at Hestwel a ht te DEE aey Ooununeht of Macphee Bask: by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession and at the 
London Middivsex 8t. George's St. Mary’s, Consumption, Fever, and Germa. Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums. Institutions. Breweries, &e., 
and at all the Schools established by the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 4s.6d.and 6s.each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 10s, il 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 12s. each. 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


THE “ECLIPSE” PAINT REMOVER & CLEANSER. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the World. 1a CRESCENT, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 
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LONDON—continued. . 
NORTHOWRAM. For Rebuilding Nos. 36 and 38 Dock Street, E., for Mr. 
For Erection of Stable and Alterations to Farm Buildings, Douglas White. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, F.R.LB.A,, Archi- 
Northfield Gate Farm, Northowram, near Halifax. Mr. tect, 13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
JosEPH F, WALSH, Architect, Halifax. P Sparks & Sons * ; . £1,700 0 0 || 
Accepted Tender’. ‘g Revised tender accepted. 
S. Mitchell, Hipperholme, mason and slater. 
J. Turner, New "Bank, Halifax, carpenter and joiner. PENGE. - 
Ni? Lewis Hipperholme, plumber and glazier. For the Erection of Penge New Tabernacle, and Alterations to 
: existing Chapel, Maple Road, Penge, S.E., for the Trus- 
tees. ‘Mr. J. W. BROOKER, F. R.I.B.A. , Architect, 13 Rail- 
Parone ; way Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
For Fittings and Decorations in State Rooms on the Yacht J. ALLEN & SONS* . L4 31s ee 
Valiant. for Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt. Mr. E. H. WILLIAMS, m Revived: RE Be accepted. - y 
Architect. 
Salk Sede SLO- 7502, OL O PONTYPRIDD. 
S.J. WARING & Sons (accepted), « : £075 For Building Intermediate School, Pontyridd. Mr. A. O. | 
Evans, Architect, Town Hall, Pontypridd. 
LONDON: E. C. NEwsY, Cardiff (accepted). fe: . £8, 365 14 6 
For Building Warehouse, 54 Castle Street, Southwark, S.E., Stephens & Bastow, Bristol .  . = 8.299 0 Oo 
for Messrs. W. H. Willcox & Co. Messrs. TREADW ELL E. T. Richards, Barry j 4 A : 8,088 10 11 
& MarTIN, chile Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. D. C. Jones, Gloucester . 4 ; i : 7.946 on 
George Newton : . £2,065 9 0 W. Seaton, Pontypridd . 5 ° : i 759035, Ge) 
T. Rider & Son gh ARE ey 7 inn More ae 2,500 0 0 E. Williams, Pontypridd .  .  .  . 7) 9. 7,658" Gia 
Ww. & H. Castle . . . Masa Ox W. Williams, Pontypridd . : ; ; «75500 LOREG 
B. E. NIGHTINGALE (accepted) 4 ° 2302 OHO READING. 
For Rebuilding No. 173 High Street, Shoreditch, E., for Mr. | For Taking Down Buildings, Shoring, Building Retaining 
J. W. Stutter. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, E.R I: B.A, Archi- Walls, &e., in Minster Street, for the Corporation. Mr, 
tect, 13 Railway sas gn London Bridge, Sik. ARTHUR E. COLLINS, Borough Surveyor. 
Wilson . : . : ; vepeee (ome) G. H. Tucker, Reading ‘ : . ; - £250 Oo 20u| 
Rayner. : : 5 : ° . 253/51 O19. H. F. Roberts, Reading : : ; : 215 Ounomn| 
Cogman . ; A 5 F : Ee LsQOLF LOMO T. Pilgrim, Reading . 3 ; 5 5 .. 169, OuoRs 
Bis Rican 6 Sonshde de Re wt, oe eee ba uae G. Simonds, Reading .. 5°... + «3 ae) 5 32) 
85 Edwards & Medway. 5 A - - an 727 ORO W. Hawkins, Reading ; : 5 2 . 5129; LOLOms| 
Sy Goodall. ’ 37230 0|  F. Talbot, Reading Lp. 60 sOmm 
shy BATTLEY, Sons & HOLNESS (accepted) . “Hts LO OL IO) G. S, LEWIS, Reading (accepted) ; : - > 60) :OnFams| 
ee ForjRebuilding No. 174 High Street, Shoreditch, E., for Mr. RICHMOND. 
heat “wW. R. G. Roebuck. Mr. ik W. BROOKER, F. R.LB. A., | For Additions to Fire Station, Sheen Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
| Architect, 13 Ee, pEp ES 4 London Bridge, S.E. Mr. E. J. LovEGROVE, Borough Surveyor. 
te Rayner . 4 £1975 O20 J. W. Brooking, Richmond . : é ; «£535. .ONgme| 
Mii Edwards & Medw aye : : : : 1,847, 01.0 Foord & Son, Brentford .' . si +55)" oan 
$i Wilson . p : : : 2011709 10' FO Scharien & Co., Chelsea. : : : «. 523 JO goR 
Goodall. : : A c . : oi 409Om On 10 C. Eldridge, Richmond — . . : «512 Oo 
Burman & Sons - : : : : al, O72 AO) TO Rochelle, “Carr & Smith, Harlesden . 4 » 430.1) ee 
Cogman . ; + el,03E Ge -O Soole & Son, Richmond A : » -430° 0) “ee 
BAT TLEY, SONS & HOLNESS (accepted ) 3 dye Ou O SwEET & LODER, Richmond (accepted) ; . 420% Osae 


| Established 1872. 


PAT ENT SMOKE - CONSUMING. 


CALORIFER 


CENTRAL HEATING APPARATUS, 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR WARMING 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, MANSIONS, | 
HOTELS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &c. 
UNEQUALLED FOR ECONOMY AND PERFECT CONTROL. 
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These Apparati are capable of Warming Fresh Cold Air at any outside} 


Temperature, and in volume from one to three times the cubic capacity | | 
of the premises to be treated. A minimum inside temperature of 55° Fab, OUR S Y STEM OF. 


with an actual air change of either one, two, or three times per 
hour being guaranteed with my reliable system of ventilation. | WA R Mi i H fe / 
SCIENTIFIC WARMING G AND ) VENTILATING ENGINEER. ; | 


OFFICE & SHOW ROOMS : = Plans, nee. and Estimates Furnished. 


85 & 97 ONFORD STREET, W,|"ieuinsrésoteciaiain ~VENTIL ATIN( 
= [4 A J “Ey Ss, UNIFORM TEMPERATURE 
"STAI NED GLASS ARTIST, CONSTANT CIRCULATION OF At 


WW AT ALL TIMBS. | 
aan ME @ ae Sola ace Jat aie Ro ede ICK. Successfully applied to Schools, Chureh 
ra eva ERS Theatres, Factories, and Buildings of 


WEMORIAL WINDOWS, STAINED GLASS FOR PUBLIC AND DOMESTIC BUILDINGS. all Descriptions 


POSITIVE RESULTS. MODERATE cos. 


1s) 
Blain and Gcomefric Lead Light Glazing. REDUCED FIRE RISKS. 
EMBOSSING ON PLATE GLASS, LANDSCAPES, FLOWERS, &c. Architeets, Builders and Contraetors ze 
Designs and Estimates on application. Architects’ own designs carefully executed. invited to investigate our system before spe 


fying for the above purposes. Full Pore 


LIST of ART PL ATES publi she d in & THE and Illustrations sent on application to 


ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application|OHARLES ERITH & CO, 


to P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 175 Strand,| 13 LITTLE TRINITY LANE, 


LONDON, E.C. 
Lendon, W.C. (CLOSE TO MANSION HOUSE srartoNs 
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SUPPLEMENT 
RICHMON D—continued. i 


SOUTHAMPTON .— continued. 
For Supplying and Fixing Fencing, Richmond, Surrey. Quan- | For Kerbing, Channelling and Paving Works in Various Streets, 


tities by Mr. E. J. LOVEGROVE, Borough Surve or, for the C t M 
Parsons & Harris, Goswell Road, E.C., er: Oo oO Surveyor Soethaat So a eae 
Coalbrookdale Iron Co. , Shropshire ; a on 50 LOL TO Roe & Grace,Southampton 7 : . £1,735 0 0 
Wm. Bain & Co., 8 Victoria Street, S.W. . oe 5308 Ome O F, Osman, Shirley . ; : : 1,695 Oe) 
eo Bu Birmingham Manufacturing Co., Rich- p Crook & Batten, Southampton * : ’ : 1,689 Sao 
mon . 
EC. &O. I Keay, fitted: Biciitehani a 2 : * Recommended for acceptance. 
T. Brookes, Wolverhampton “ » 468 I0 o 
Economic Fencing Co., Billiter Street, 1D. C - 442" 160 18 SOD E SHLALDS. r : 
W. Parham, Bath’ ; 1 ; gr ene For Improvements and Extensions at W orkhouse for South 
Rowland Brothers, Bletchley : ; S) hs ees Shields. Infirmary. 
l G hurch 3 
Reybould pe racechurch Stee, AE er es is y CooPER & IDE RESON, Jamow (ackepted ) o LBEI37 Te 
Mitchell & Co., Queen Victoria Street, lon Cs Lalit: AOE) Sree 
Hill-& Smith, Brierley Hill, * -. a re : CooPER & MRE, Ry prison (accepied) . 3,735 1 8 
aunar. 
HAYWARD & SONS, Wolverhampton (accepted). 381 15 oO Cooper & HENDERSON, Rarveett (accepted) . 2,868 11 2 
SEDGLEY. 
For Building Board Schools, Hurst Hill, for the Sedgley PRURO, 
School Board. For Proposed Villa Residence at Tregolls Road, Truro, for 
Thomas Jones, Sedgley . t ; F £2,790 © 0 Mr. F. Benny. Mr. SAMPSON Hut, Architect, Redruth. 
| G. Farley & Co., Truro : : : . £673 ome) 
Ag Building Board School for 450 Childsen, Rober Street, | Watters & Gilbert, St. Stephens. | 1 65810 0 
T. TILDESLEY, Willenhall (accepted). £3,455 0 0 | J: HiGetNs, Truro eee etd on) iy Stat oe ane 
Henry Gough, "Wolverhampton : a. R435 OF G. Farley & Cé AL ASONTY. 5. ents 
d Q vines : 5 a e ° ° 423 
Ten tenders were receiv ed. Carpentry, Plumbing, &c, 
SOUTHAMPTON. W. H. Moyle, Chacewater . 2 < silive §2 55:2 O80 
For Erection of Proposed Infants’ School, Totton, near South- 
ampton, for the Eling School Board. Messrs. W. H. WARLEY. 
MITCHELL, SON & GUTTERIDGE, Architects, 9 Portland | For Additions and Alterations fo Wethen’s Gap Farm, Warley, 
Street, Southampton. | near Halifax. Mr, JosepH F. WALSH, Architect, Halifax, 
Reeks, Lymington : ; 452,304 0% 10)| Accepted Tenders. 
Stevens & Co., Northam, Southampton : » 2,222 0 0| W.H.&J. Fletcher, Luddenden, Halifax, mason and slater. 
Roles & Son, Romsey 5 “ - ; sez, 214 Ono J. Turner, New Bank, Halifax, j joiner and carpenter, 
Crook & Sons, Southampton . - . - 2,187 10 o|  T. Aldersen, Luddenden, Halifax, plastering and pointing. 
H. Hale, Totton, Southampton ° - eeerlO7 Oe O at Sutcliffe, Warley, Halifax, plumber and glazier. 
Light & "Sons, Portsmouth . 2,157 0 oO} 
Nichols (executors of the late), Southampton 2,0 G0NO LO) | 
ie Jukes, Freemantle, Southampton : : goee Oo Oo | 
Bs OSMAN, Fourposts, Southampton * oO THE Aberdeen Town Council have referred to a committee 


9055 
* Accepted, subject to the approval of the dglaten for consideration a proposal to establish public baths in some 
Department. | central position of the city. 


rHos. E=&. NETQTTL Ee, 


IMPORTER OF CANADIAN | PINE POORS AND MOULDINGS, 


FACTURER 


SASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, &c 


BOARDS for PACKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for CONFEOTIONERS, &c., I ont to Order. 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills:—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


TELEPHONE NO. 8743. 


FAWKNER, ROGERS & CO 


We beg to inform you that Mr. J. R. FAWKNER, who ae the past fourteen years has held a responsible position in the aang Works 
and Offices of Messrs. CROSSLEY Bros., Lim., original makers of the well-known “ Otto” Gas Engine, has resigned his position to enter into 
partnership with Mr. Henry J. RoGERs, M. : M.E., under the above style, as Manufacturing Engineers, Electricians, and Founders. 


The following are SPECIALTIES :— 
GAS E N G a N ES. —Every Machine of Note will be found in our Showrooms. Special Oil for Gas Engines at Wholesale Prices 
RO G ERS’ Ss PATE NT GAS WO R K S _—_" either sae Baldines Mein ke for Publie 
DAWSON’S LOW-PRESSURE STEAM HEATING $100 teeieittiincs 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING & FITTING. —STATTER’S Dynamos, Motors , Fittings, Switches, &c. 
PATENT VENTILATING FAN, &c., SHAFTING, PULLEYS, AND CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


hese magnificent Showrooms ae intended as a Depdt ete the biye er can find an ample selection of Machinery and accessories, 


Works: WATFORD. Offices and Showrooms :—11 & 12 NEW BRIDGE ST., LONDON, E.C. 
aN lr ear temas Pat AD a 2a. cht rab el tba diel ah 


WOOD BLOCK, MOSAIC AND PARQUET FLOORS 


Patent Dise-Key System. Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 


reset Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars Price Lists and Samples on application, 
and Plan. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
37" . KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


FLOORING COMPANY, (2822 oY 
| 
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“SUPPLEMENT 


VARIETIES. formal opening of the annual exhibition of the local society of 


: hers artists. 
THE Local Government Board have sanctioned the application 


; i : THE first sod of new sewa e works for the borough of 
of the Carlisle Town Council to borrow 15,9822. for the Lowther Oldham, which are to be aacailas sie at a eG ERE 2a cnr a 
Street improvement. : been cut by Mr. Alderman Noton, mayor. The Corporation, 
TuE forage stores of. the London General Omnibus Com- | without the aid of contractors, undertake the work of con- 
pany at the Irongate Wharf, Paddington, have been completely | struction. 
destroyed by fire, the orga 2 being estimated at 30,0001. AN agreement has been concluded by Messrs. Baker & 
By a severe storm considerable damage has been done to | jacobs, contractors, Birmingham, with the Douglas Town 
the new bridge at Tobermory, the flood in the river carrying | Commissioners for the purchase of the iron pier, which has 
away the coffer dam which protected one of the abutments in | proved an obstruction in the bay. It is the intention of the 
course of construction, ‘The coffer dam was picked up in the | purchasers to re-erect the pier, which contains more than a 
bay. The trestles also, which supported the waterpipes across | thousand tons weight of iron and other materials, at the Groyne 
the river, were washed away, and the pipes consequently bent Bay, Penarth, Cardiff. 
qndavets peadcred lean: : : ar : ONE who.signs himself ‘“ Archeologist” has written to the 
Tue Carlisle Town Council have the official sanction of the | s7gdard as follows :—Being in the neighbourhood of Salisbury 
Local Government Board to the borrowing of 8,000/., being a | a short time ago, I drove oyer to see: the wonderful ruins at 
portion of the sum of 25,000/. authorised to be borrowed by the Stonehenge. My disgust was great to see our most ancient 
Carlisle Provisional Order, 1893, for gasworks purposes. relics of antiquity overrun by swarms of school-children, who 
THE trustees of the Hope bequest to Langholm have now 


were scribbling on one of the wonderful pillars, making a slide 
received the balance of the: bequest from New York, and the 


‘ and | down another, endeavouring to cut their names on’a third, 
total sum received amounts to about 101,800/, There is still a | besides getting in the way of those who had come to investigate, 
small property in America'which is in dispute, and it may yet 


L and deafening them.by their noise. I far from. disapprove of 
increase the fund at the disposal of the trustees. When Mr. school-treats, but what I do strongly object to is such an un- 
Hope was in Langholm on a visit he purchased some property | suitable place being chosen. These children were defacing 
to form a site for a hospital, and the trustees are now treating | and destroying one of the most marvellous remains (on account 
for the purchase of some further property adjoining that already | of its antiquity) now standing in our land, and causing the 
in their possession. greatest inconvenience and annoyance to all intelligent visitors. 
TuE Leeds Mercury says it has been officially announced to | Cannot something be done to prevent this outrageous misuse 


lp the Mayorof Wolverhampton by the solicitors of the deceased that | of the wonderful ? 
ye 7 5 . Q | fe of . 
Ne 10,coo/, had been left to the town by the late Mr. Edwin Butler, THE Parks Committee of the Bolton Corporation have 
St who died recently at Colorado. Mr. Butler was one of the | decided to lay out a piece of land in Bradford Street, given by 
tha proprietors of the Springfield Brewery, Wolverhampton. Five | the Earl of Bradford, for recreative purposes. 
= thousand pounds is to be applied to founding and establishing | HOE at ite alist oftenders is given for carrying Out 
Maw and carrying on a public reading-room at Springfields, and | giainage works at Millhill, for the Hendon Local Board ” The 
a other 5,000/, to providing music in the public parks of Wolver- | Bae) sugar’ ? Sr 
Sane hampton | case is of some interest, as the Board has already made itself 
i (eee - | liable for paying some 3,000/. in going to law over the matter, 
te THE cabinet factory of Messrs. Brock & Co., Exeter, has | go if they get out of thei difficulties for 8,000/. they will be 
"ij been practically destroyed by fire. The factory was situated in lucky. As may be remembered, the Local Board lost thousands 
hy, one of the thickly populated parts of the city. The damage, | of pounds by their tinkering over the Hendon drainage, besides 
t estimated at 3,000/,, is covered by insurance. The origin of the | that they are Seldom without litigation against railway com- 
aie outbreak is unknown. F re 
an panies. 
Bait ll 


THE Birmingham Post says there was a large attendance | 
of visitors to the Municipal Art Gallery on occasion of the 


Iv is not every city surveyor that can present so modest a 
statement of accounts as Mr. MacBrair, city surveyor, Lincoln. 


pp ware eee 


s.per bushel. Slow set- 


seven "dave. Fineness, 20) LES CHISWELL STREET, ronpon. ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


per AES 


meshes to square inch, ieee Katie, 8t 
less than 10 per cent. residue, aoe oves, Kitchen 

Over 10,000 tons supplied to | : 2 Rak oa and Open Hive 
3 Cardiff and Hereford Water Jess 


W orks. pore Bier Cee Eainwater Goods, Sash Weights; 

} EC1A,. 8! on: | 7. 
i Sucks So Gegunid Bireat Paving. | Furnace caleepay spas: Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts,| ., ; FA. 
“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMERT | ash Vasteners, LIMMER, LOMDOB.”, 

Quick setting; test, @ parts. |__AMD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMORGERY, 


Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs, 


RSTAB.) 


“ SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT JOHN DALE, THE LIMMER | 


A 7| Soa | 
Telephone;— 


Telegramst— 


es 


per square inch ; 2 


ip 28 days. The | 

finest, most plastic, best sand | 

carrying,and cheapestCement 

—— in the market. Specially | ' 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary | oe - — 

pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. | Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by | Work 

JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. | SSUE Lig esas 


I ESTABLISHED 1844- et, 
MATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO Gas and Electric 


‘COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


| For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, | 
% | Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 
XY |Hvery information to be obtained at the Company's) 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 8.0. 
LS 


| BEST GREEN 


\\\ 
BLuz L1As LIME, Plaster of Paris, Keone’sand Parian Cements, | Light Fittings Se SN DESIGNS | 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, | 4 5 
&o. Ballway and water communication. | of all kinds. 


“cts ROOFING SLATES, 


INGTON & CG. | BLASS. London kenaples | From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (méar 


Buttermere Lake). 


< Of eae a | Boom:— | | valle toraalty ae 
Monument Chambe: 49 Farringdon St, B.C.) J seen Teme a 
‘ KING WILLIAS: SQ y SN Ys EWE “asile Exhibition 1687s | 
PATENT . es O87 Ilr. ©. M, HERON, 64 North | (water SEAtGuEEl e 
ASPHALTE pion ar eames DEEP OLIVE GREEN | 
AND 


DARK GREEN. . 


FOR PRIOHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETAERY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60., 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


M/ELECTRIC LIGHT 


FELT ROOFING. 
eid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 

Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and\Z7 
Polishing Works, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


\\ 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY”. MARBLES, : 
always on hand. 


Over 20 Years’) 
Experience. 


GOLD MEDAL, | 
LONDON, 1882. 


SILVER MEDAZ, | 
PARIS, 1881. 


(Mr. Wuitk’s SystzM) 

= For Churches, Schoois 
7g Offices, &c. 

yy \ Estimates and full particulars 


on application to ESTIMATES FREE. 


Gi 


|THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PaviInG AND STEAM = : JOEL & co. 


Joinzry Works, 


) 
ta clapndse Function, 8.w,{31 Wilson St., Finsbury Square, London, £.¢. 
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His report showed that there were 4o miles 854 yards of public 
streets (33 miles 1,630 yards being macadamised and 6 miles 
854 yards paved) and 2 miles 1,294 yards of private streets. 
The net cost of repairs to macadam and paved roadways was 
4,032/., and to flag and asphalte footpaths 1,377/.. The number 
of horses belonging to the Corporation is sixteen. The net 
cost of street scavenging and removal of night-soil and ashes 
for the entire city was 3,265. There are 35 miles and 137 yards 
of main sewers, of which 2 miles 1,053 yards are of brick and 
the rest pipes. The quantity of sewage pumped in the year 
was 482,496,107 gallons, giving a daily average of 1,321,907 
gallons. The irrigation farm contains 66 acres. The working 
expenses in connection with sewage disposal were—1,622/. Qs. 11d. 
atthe pumping station, 1,251/. 10s. 4d. for precipitating and press- 
ing, and 1,257/. 13s. 5@.onthefarm. The receipts amounted to 
839/. 55. 11d., viz. 82, 125. §@. at pumping Station, 30/. 7s. for 
pressed sludge, and 800/. 5s, 11d. for farm produce, During 
the year 242 plans of new buildings and alterations, &c., have 
been passed, viz. 178 houses, 18 alterations to houses, 18 ware- 
houses, shops and workshops, 12 additions to workshops, &c., 
one school, nine streets, two extensions of streets. one church, 
one mission-room and two slaughter-houses. The number of 
public lamps was 1,211, and the cost of lighting them 2,954/. 


THE Manchester Guardian says :—The Freeholders’ Com- 
pany have for about fifteen months past, in conjunction with 
Lord Newton, of Lyme, been boring in search of coal on their 
estate at Bramhall. It was reported, we learn, at the special 
meeting of directors, by Mr. Worthington, the company’s 
steward, that a seam of coal, 2 feet thick, had been passed 
through at a depth of 1,497 feet. The locality of the boring 
is within 150 yards of Hazel Grove Station, and west of what is 
known as the “ great fault ” of Cheshire. 


THE death of Mr. Robert Anderson, road surveyor, at his 
residence, Drumlithie, is announced. Mr. Anderson, who was 
seventy-three years of age, was appointed surveyor for the 
south district of Kincardineshire about fifteen years ago, a post 
which he held until May last, when a change in the road 
districts by the County Council necessitated his retirement. 


AT Woolwich a Local Government Board inquiry has been 
held to consider the proposed erection of a fever hospital at 
Shooter’s Hill, near the Herbert (Military) Hospital. The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board have approved of the purchase of 
the land, and the scheme only awaits the sanction of the Local 


Government Board. 


THE award in the Maplin Sands claim has been issued by 
Mr. W. C. Gully, Q.C., arbitrator in the compensation case 
Lamb and another v. the Secretary for War. He allows 
30,000/., together with 2,500/. for severance. Colonel Lamb 
and Dr. Moffat claimed compensation in respect of 6,200 acres. 
of the Maplin Sands required by the War Office for military 
purposes, and in respect of 8,000 acres of the property in- 
juriously affected. The valuations for the claimants varied from 
141,600/, to 192,000/. ; those for the Department were about 
10,000/., these being the figures given by Sir Whittaker Ellis. 

AMONG the additional pictures that have been placed in the 
Order Lobby at Guildhall is one ‘which has been rescued 
under somewhat peculiar circumstances. It is a large oil- 
painting, mounted on a screen of six leaves, representing the 
reception of King George III. by the Lord Mayor (William 
Gill) at Temple Bar on the occasion of his Majesty’s visit to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, April 23, 1789, to return thanks for his 
recovery. Fora great many years it had been exhibited in the 
Long Parlour at the Mansion House, and consequently had 
become much disfigured and battered. Mr. J. R. Dicksee, 
however, suggested that it might be removed and restored, and 
this has been done most satisfactorily under his supervision.— 
City Press. 

AN inquiry has been held at Hendon by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in connection with an application to borrow 
1,877/. for street improvement works, &c. The inspector 
remarked that the inquiry seemed to be a simple one, there 
apparently being no opposition. Perhaps the ratepayers of 
Hendon are simple and trustful folk. Some excellent tar- 
paving on the footpaths calculated to last for years yet has 
lately been replaced by new. Many are asking “the reason 
why.” The mysterious ways of Hendon Local Board and 
Board of Guardians certainly might be explained to the rate- 
payers. 

DRURY LANE reopened yesterday, September 21, with the new 
spectacular drama of modern life by Mr. Henry Pettitt and Sir 
Augustus Harris, called “ A Life of Pleasure.” The cast isan 
unusually strong one. All the scenes have been devised and 
staged with a view to present the most realistic effects ever yet 
attempted at Drury Lane Theatre, and for this purpose careful 
studies of the scenery and buildings represented have, in most 
cases, been taken on the spot. In the river scenes Sir 
Augustus Harris has endeavoured to give some of the brightest 
and most picturesque “ bits” of landscape to be found in the 
U pper Thames near Cliveden and Maidenhead. The house- 
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‘boat introduced into the last scene of the second act is an 
accurate copy of the “ real thing,” and from an artistic point of 
view it forms a bold foreground to the rest of the scene. In 


incline and covered by a thick matting, which exactly 
represents a close-cut grass plot. The course of the river is 
shown on the extreme left of the audience, and along this a 
solidly-constructed steam-launch and well-built boats glide 
-during the action of the play. 

OWING to the long spell of dry weather much damage and 


tthe cracking of walls, falling of bay windows, &c. On the 
.estate of Mr. H. C. Stephens, Church End, several concrete 
houses have had to be underpinned, and fresh foundations put 
in. In one road one half of a house has sunk about 3 inches 
below the other half. The surveyor to the Local Board of 
Health has been very busy inspecting houses, and his reports 
_are not altogether reassuring to the tenants and owners, as the 
chouses that are built on a slope are most likely to “slip ” when 
the wet weather sets in. The reasonassigned is that there being 
a subsoil of clay, this shrinks and cracks in the very dry weather, 
and lets down the foundations, and when it gets wet again the 
weight upon it causes it to slip and take the houses with it. 


WE have before now called attention to the excellent 
monthly, the Amateur. The latest number to hand shows that 
those responsible for its production still maintain its character 
for practical utility. We have often heard amateurs praise 
this and other like publications, which must be considered as a 
testimonial of worth. We need hardly, we suppose, mention 
that the chief feature of the Amateur relates to wood working of 
‘the higher class, cabinet work, carving, «c. 


Av the meeting of the Stirling Town Council the following 
recommendations of the Provost’s Committee were adopted :— 
That the Council should ask the Government for a special grant 
for the restoration of Stirling Castle, this restoration to include, 
il in addition to the restoring of the Chapel Royal, as promised 
by the War Office, (1) a restoration of the Parliament House, 
with windows of the original design ; (2) of the Palace, with 


the original gateway. 
Society of Antiquaries and of noblemen and _ gentlemen inter- 
Ky ested be solicited, and that the Secretary for Scotland be“asked 
to receive a deputation when he has occasion to be in Edin- 
burgh. 


the lawn at Skindles the whole stage is raised to a gradual | 
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alarm have been caused, it is stated, in the F inchle district by | : L : 
f : _ ue mond, electrical engineer, of London, has been retained to 


MW its windows of the original design ; and (3) of the towers of | 
Also, that the support of the Scottish 


; success. 


(Szpr. 22, 1893. 


ELECTRICAL. 


Art the meeting of the Dundee Police Commission it was agreed 
that a number of the streets in the centre of the city should be 
lighted with electric light, and that thirty-six lamps should be 
erected for this purpose. 


AT a meeting of the Wakefield City Council it was decided 
that an application should be made on behalf of the Cor- 
poration to the Board of Trade for a provisional order to 
authorise the Corporation to supply electric light. Mr. Ham- 


advise the Corporation in the matter. 


THE Carlisle Journal says :—Electric light is growing in 
popular favour at Whitehaven. Since last week end the lamps 
have been lighted from sunset to sunrise, and we understand 
that they will continue to be so lighted. With regard to the 
private lighting the new system is stated to be a decided 
The work of laying the electric cables for the lighting 
of the harbour is being pushed on with the utmost energy, and 
it is expected that by the end of the week the quays and piers 
will be illuminated by means of electricity in place of gas. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to Lightning says :—When at Southport 
recently I paid a visit to the church of St. Simon and St. Jude, 


which was so beautifully illustrated in’a late number of Zhe 
| Architect. 


It has, indeed, a beautiful interior, which will look 
grand under the electric light. A wealthy member of the con- 
gregation intends to defray the cost of the com plete installation 
as soon as the Corporation supply is available. 


ACCORDING to the same paper, an apparatus for fishing by 
electricity has been introduced, consisting of a large iron frame 
| interlaced with netting, which can be opened and closed at the 
will of the operator. An electric lamp encased in a lantern is 
lowered into the net, the electricity being furnished from the 
boat. As the boat moves along the network is thrown open, 
and the bright light of the lamp, which is seen at a great 
distance in the clear water, arouses the curiosity of the fish, 
which readily swim into the trap. 


Ar the special meeting of the Bolton Town Council the 
minutes of the Gas and Lighting Committee in regard to con- 
tracts for the erection of the necessary buildings for the electric- 
lighting scheme was confirmed, so that the work might be pro- 
ceeded with at once. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UNCIL CHAMBER AND LIBRARY, INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED 
20. ACCOUNTANTS. 


CHUBCH OF 8ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY, WEST HILL, 
WANDSWORTH. 


BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


PLANS and specifications by M.. Cowie, Ellon, for the pro- 
posed extension at Auchiries school have been adopted by the 
Cruden School Board. 

THE Feckenham School Board have adopted plans prepared 
by Mr. J. Johnson, architect, for a new infant school at Astwood 
Bank. 

THE Inverness Town Council have resolved to proceed at 
once with the erection of a new probationary hospital at the 
Citadel. 

AT the meeting of the Moss Side School Board the Sites 
Committee reported that they had approved the plans and 
designs of Messrs. Potts, Son & Pickup for the projected new 


school in Princess Road, and had appointed the same firm to | 


be the architects of the new buildings and to take out the quan- | : : 
| warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 


tities. The estimated cost is 14,000/. 

THE Gloucester Chronicle says :—The parish church of St. 
Nicholas, Gloucester, after internal restoration, has been re- 
opened. The fabric, which is perhaps one of the oldest places 


of worship in the city, had been closed for about nine weeks. | 


The previous restoration of the church took place some twenty- 
six years ago, the whole costing about 1,600/. During the 
repairs on the present occasion it was discovered that the 
original floor of the church was 2 feet 6 inches below the 
present level, at which distance the base of the pillars were 
found to be. The churchwardens have had one of the holes 
left open, guarding by an iron grating, so that the base may at 
any time be seen. The renovation of the church at the present 
time was carried out by Mr. Alfred King, builder, of Barton 
Street. 

IT is proposed to build a permanent church to replace the 
present temporary iron structure near the Welsh Harp, Hendon, 


a site for which is under consideration by the Rev. W. H. Skan. | town. 


IT is also proposed to erect a new asylum for the Great 


| Cleveland Street asylum authorities ‘in Colin Deep District, 


Hendon, and a penitentiary for the Church Army on a site 
acquired near Brent Green. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE bricks used in the Wanstead Board Schools have been 
supplied by Messrs. Ellis, Partridge & Co., per Mr. T. Freeman, 
their London agent, 200 and 202 Phcenix Street, N.W. The 
architect of the schools, Mr. J. T. Bressey, F.R.I.B.A., selected 
the “Redbank” bricks as securing the best shade of red, 
regularity of make and durability. Messrs. Reed & Son, of 
Stratford, are the contractors. 

AT the meeting of the Streets Committee of the Bolton 
Corporation the tender of Mr. William Pollitt, of Bolton, was 
accepted for the conversion of rubble drains into pipe sewers. 

WE hear that the Albo-Carbon Company will on the 
25th inst. remove their works and offices from 74 James Street, 
S.W., to 28 Hatton Garden, and 2 and 3 Bleeding Heart Yard, 
E.G 


THE scheme of ventilation for the new technical schools, 
Birmingham, selected as the most efficient, is that of Messrs. 
Baird, Thompson & Co., ventilating, &c., engineers, London 
and Glasgow. 

THE new Board Schools, Dalton-in-Furness, are being 


chester grates, exhaust roof ventilators and inlet tubes, the 
same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

THE Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received copies 
of diagrams showing the subsoil of the bed of the Danube in 
Budapest at the sites of the new bridges, tenders for which have 
been invited. Copies of the diagrams can be obtained at the 
Commercial Department of the Foreign Office. 


SANITARY MATTERS IN LEICESTER, 


THE Leicester Post of Saturday the 16th inst. says :—The 
Sanitary Committee of the Corporation at their weekly meeting 
yesterday had under their consideration a very serious matter 
affecting the manner in which nightsoil has been disposed of. 
For some time past, we are informed, there have been renewed 
complaints of the impurity of the canal and river below the 
Suspicions were created as to the efficacy of the opera- 
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“tions at. the sewage-farm, but careful, inquiry and inspection 
there failed to discover any failure of the excellent results lately 
obtained. From some cause or other, however, a great nui- 
sance was found to exist in the lower part of the town and by 
Belgrave, and this week a member of the corporation received 
an anonymous letter making very grave charges respecting the 
cause of the complaints. The police were then communicated 
with, and, acting on the information thus obtained, a watch was 
kept in the neighbourhood of the borough yard in Jarvis Street, 


with the result that one night a man was found bailing or, 


emptying from a corporation boat into the canal. . How long 

. that system of getting rid of the matter has been in vogue will 
probably be further inquired into, but the circumstances were 
considered of so serious a nature that the meeting of the sani- 
tary committee was unusually prolonged in discussing it. 
Explanations will no doubt be forthcoming and will be awaited 
with a great deal of interest. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, MORLEY, YORKS. 


On Saturday, September 16, the foundation-stone of the new 


church of St. Paul’s, Morley, was laid by the Duchess of 
Devonshire, to whom a silver trowel was presented by the | 
The Bishop of 
Wakefield, who assisted the vicar, the Rev. Henry Bircham, in | 


teachers and children of the Sunday school. 


- the service, gave an address in which he alluded to the bitter- 
ness and strife at present existing in Yorkshire, and referred to 


the church as the neutral ground where support and comfort — 
flushed simultaneously from an automatic flush tank fixed 


might be found by all in such times of trial and difficulty. The 


new church is being built upon the site of a small and poorly- | 
The old building has been 
removed and is to be partially rebuilt as part of the north 
The new church 
consists of a nave 95 feet long, 28 feet broad and 4o feet high, 
and is divided into five bays. The two easternmost arches of the | 
arcade on either side open into north and south transepts, the | 
latter being double-gabled, and form the nave of a side chapel. | 
An apsidal baptistery is placed at the west end with north and | 
A lofty arch carried up into the roof divides | 
the nave from a chancel 44 feet in length and of the same 
The altar is raised nine steps 
from the nave floor-level, and sanctuary fitted with requisite 
accessories, and ample space is allowed for a large choir, | 
organ-chamber and vestries, and heating arrangements are ‘ 


built building erected in 1877. 


transept and vestries in the new church. 


south porches. 


height and width as the nave. 


| subjects :—Air-tight covers, baths, 
traps, filters, flush tanks and 
latrines, flushing syphon for sewers, &c., grease taps, laboratory” 


| cisterns for water-closets, trough flushing closets, 
' troughs, channels and fittings, water-closet pans, washtubs and’ 


placed on the north side of chancel. The church when com- 
pleted will accommodate nearly 900 adults. The cost of the 
nave, z.e. the portion now in hand, will be about 5,500/., and 
the cost of chancel, vestries and. chapel will be about 3,000/. 
The building is being carried out from the designs and under | 
the immediate supervision of Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Westminster, and the contract has been under- 
taken by Messrs. Sugden Bros., of Morley. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Wr have received a new illustrated catalogue of the excellent | 
specialties of Messrs. Adams & Co., engineers and sanitary 
specialists, of which we have often had occasion previously to: 
speak of. The thirty-eight pages are devoted to the following: 

disconnecting and other 
cisterns, flushing gulley, flushing: 
sinks, &c., lavatory basins, new insular closet, sinks, syphon 
urinals, urinal! 
slop sinks. Adams’s patent “insular multiple ” automatic 
closet, the most’ recent improvement in multiple closets, is 
especially designed for school work, where it is absolutely 
necessary to cleanse the pan directly after use, and prevent, so: 
far as is practicable, a second use before the scouring of the 
pan. The closets are placed side by side as shown, and are all 
connected at their outlet to the same drain. They are all 


above; but the capacity of tank is small, and thus it is dis- 
charged every 20 or 30 minutes, the consumption of water being 
much less than that of the trough closet or latrine. The form: 


| of the pan, having a sloping bottom and trumpet mouth outgo, 


adds much to the efficiency of the arrangement, It is of 
importance in all closets that the flush be upon the matter to: 
be carried away. The backs may be flushed if desired, but it, 
is not found necessary owing to the position of seat. The 
special features are :—Complete isolation and consequent 
freedom from risk of infection, &c. ; strength and cleanliness,. 
the pans being made in special glazed ware impervious to 
moisture ; economy in water used, the consumption being much 
less than in the trough closet ; automatic in action, flushed: 


from Adams’s patent automatic syphon flush tank, which has no 
ball-cock or other wearing part. 
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WE -have received: from Messrs. Nicholls, & Clarke, of 
6 High Street, Shoreditch, a copy of their general catalogue; 
one which will be found thoroughly comprehensive, and not 
only a useful price book for the trader, but‘a valuable work of 
reference. A number of their own specialities are shown, such 
as the “Perfect” valve closet with porcelain enamelled iron 
box. The Coniston” valve closet, trapped above floor line. An 
effective wash-down’ closet, the “Orthos,” in one piece of 
earthenware, at various prices to suit the différent classes of 
buyers. Cheap wash-down closets, the “ Medway” and the 
“Tsis,” suitable for cottages, both of which are effective. In 
addition are shown special goods of the various leading manu- 
facturers both in closets and waste-preventing cisterns. 

We would call attention to the illustrations of earthenware 
sinks (pages 60 to 67), likewise stoneware traps, which are being 
largely brought before the notice of the public (pages. 76 to 89), 
earthenware urinals (pages 99 to 110), lavatory stands (pages 
II to 121), earthenware lavatory tops, suitable for various 
domestic purposes (pages.122 to 136). In the matter of baths 
(pages 137 to 145) we call attention to the firm’s own pattern, 
the “Como.” This bath stands alone, needing no enclosure ; 
is a good shape, with a full-sized. shoulder and a stout | 
mahogany rim, which is a considerable advantage both when in | 
the bath and in getting in and out. 

In brass work are shown a large number of brass taps, 
lavatory valves, and plumbers’ fittings, and anything of a cheap | 
or flimsy character is avoided. 

The section for pumps (pages 207 to 221) is thoroughly 
descriptive, and embraces all kinds, from the cheap cottage | 
pump to the strong-made deep-well pumps, inclusive of Hett’s 
hydraulic rams. 

Hot-water work goods (pages 237 to 259) are in great | 
demand, and a large assortment are shown. 

In electric bells and fittings are shown a number of the | 
everyday goods in this department. 

Details as to gas stoves are found on pages 298 to 305, and 
ventilators on pages 319 to 325. 

Pages 345 to 348 contain useful information as to the 
weights and gauges of zinc and lead pipe, kc. On pages 350 to 
351 are given the New River Company’s regulations. 

On page 352 are given useful particulars as to the registra- | 
tion of plumbers. Plumbers and gas-fitters’ tools are shown | 
on pages. 357 to 369. Painters and decorators’ brushes and | 


| are specially prepared by an eminent artist. 


tools are shown on pages 390 to 436. Page 437 shows the various 
sections of window leads. Pages 447 to 467 comprise all classes 
of goods required by painters and decorators. 

The glass department is dealt with in pages 468 to 508, 
full and complete: particulars of all kinds of glass required 
being given, in many cases with illustrations of the various 
kinds of fancy glass. Messrs. Nicholls & Clarke have 
endeavoured to give everything in these pages its proper name 
and in the plainest possible manner, for the convenience of 
architects when specifying,.so as to avoid delay in supply. 

In ornamental-headed glass, pages 510 to 553, are shown a 
variety of designs, from the cheapest kind to the most elaborate 
work, the bulk of them reproduced from cartoons of work 
already executed. The colours are as near as the printer’s art 
can produce, but of course not quite what they would appear in 
glass. Memorial windows on pages 532. to 533 are photo- 
graphs of windows executed and fixed by Messrs. Nicholls & 
Clarke. In embossed glass is shown a large selection of new 
designs suitable for various purposes. In brilliant cut-glass 
they have produced a very correct rendering of this article as 
it will appear in actual use. All these designs arenew. Case- 
ments, on pages 556 to 573, contain a number of illustrations 
and useful information referring to wrought-iron watertight 
casements. 

The section devoted to ornamental glass, &c., last referred 
to, can be had as a separate catalogue. It contains a varied 
collection of suggestive designs for all classes of work in leaded 
lights, stained, embossed and brilliant cut-glass.. The designs 
illustrated show great skill in figure-work, as also in geometric 
patterns. In these latter there is a great variety in treatment, 
characterised by originality impressed on them by the designer. 
One of the leading features of the business of Messrs. Nicholls 


| & Clarke is the execution of stained-glass windows for memorial 


purposes, with figure and ornamental work, the cartoons for which 
Much impetus 
has in the last fifty years or more been given to the designing 
of stained and other ornamental glass by the frequency with 
which occasion has been taken to erect memorial-windows and 
also to embellish churches by the introduction of stained-glass. 
The catalogue is full of beautiful designs, a large quantity being 
printed in colour. Several of the painted windows illustrating 


| scriptural subjects are shown as they were executed by Messrs, 


Nicholls & Clarke for various churches. With good work done 
in this branch of work there was no difficulty in producing 
excellent work for use in domestic buildings, commercial build- 
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ings, public institutions and the like. The designs in brilliant 
cut-glass and the fancy patterns in rolled cathedral-glass cannot 
be too highly praised. Not the least valuable part of the cata- 
logue, however, is that which give the details for wrought-iron 
casements, with elevations and sections, all descriptions of 
metal casements, zinc, copper, brass, gun-metal, &c., being 
made to order. 


A CATALOGUE of designs for fireplaces has just been issued 
by the Teale Fireplace Company, of Leeds. Thirty-four page 
plates are devoted to illustrating the designs, these illustrations 
being reproductions from photographs made by Messrs. 
Sprague & Co.’s ink-photo process. By permission of Mr. 
T. Pridgin Teale, his work on “ Economy of Fuel in House- 
fires,” published ten years ago, has been reprinted, as also the 
lecture delivered by him before the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in 1886. It need scarcely be said that the principles 
advocated by Mr. Pridgin Teale in constructing fireplaces have 
found universal favour. The results gained by what we may 
call his system are economy and proper utilisation of fuel, with 
the addition that the smoke is practically consumed. The 
warmth radiated is, one would say, double that of ordinary 
grates at about half the consumption of fuel. The merits of 
these fireplaces may be summed up for practical people in the 
words “efficiency and economy.” In fact, many would find it 
a great saving to discard the ordinary fireplaces and replace 
them by those constructed on the Teale system. They have 
also the merit of being exceedingly cheap, and even those got 
up in expensive style with sumptuously designed mantels and 
overmantels, tiled hearths, fenders, &c., all complete, are very 
reascnable in price. From two guineas up to 20/. and 25/7. seems 
to be the range of price. In view of the possible high price of 
coal, householders should welcome the saving of money out of 
pocket that is to be effected by use of these fireplaces. 


IT is not often that we are called on to notice so handsome 
a catalogue as that issued by Messrs. Richard Crittall & Co., 
of North Street, Manchester Square, W. : It is devoted to door 
furniture, and includes electric-light switch covers, grilles, 
gratings and panels. The authors say that the frequent 
applications they have received for specially-designed door 
furniture, and the approval their work has met with in cases 
where it has been placed, have induced them to prepare a 
number of models, and by means of the collotype process of 
printing to submit them to the notice of the architectural 
profession and to those interested in domestic decoration 


in the shape of a catalogue. The models have all been 
specially designed, and in their ‘execution, either by chasing 
or by repoussé work, neither pains nor experise have been 
spared to obtain the best results. The subjects for illus- 
tration have been indiscriminately selected—some from the 
original models and some from reproductions; and as 
they are photographed from executed work; and appear 
as nearly as possible one-third the full ‘size of the subject 
photographed, the quality of the reproduction may be fairly 
judged from the printed illustrations, The great cost of 
executing, either by repoussé work or by casting and 
chasing, designs of an elaborate character, determined them 
to make some attempts by means of the electrotyping process, 
and the results have been of so satisfactory a character that 
they issue them in the confident hope that their efforts wilt 
merit approval and support. Messrs. Crittall & Co. specially 
call attention to the ornamental covers for the electric-light 
switches and cut-outs. In common with other electrical 
engineers engaged in installations of the electric light, they 
have felt the want of some work with more ornamental 
surroundings than that with which the inventors and manufac- 
turers of these articles have hitherto supplied the public, and 
their aim has been to supply this want. A dozen, large plates 
of désigns are given, which amply bear out the claim of Messrs. 
Crittall & Co. to have produced good ornamental effects. 


A NEw illustrated price list of ventilators for all purposes 
has been published by Messrs. Sugg & Co., including venti- 
lating gaslights. As the principles of the system of ventilation, 
are fully explained, it does not require even the experience of 
an expert.to guide those who consult the pages of the list ifa 
little attention is given to the letterpress, 


AN illustrated price list of electric-light casings and covers, 
both of plain and ornamental character, issued by Messrs. 
J. M. Bennett & Sons, of Ardwick, Manchester, deserves the’ 
attention of our readers. This well-known and old-established 
firm lately did good service in introducing to the public the 
mouldings now familiar under the name of “ Goehring,” which 
are admirably adapted for the purpose of electric-light 
casings, &c. 

THE new illustrated list of mathematical drawing and 
surveying instruments issued by Mr. W. F. Stanley, Great 
Turnstile, Holborn, W.C., is well worth consulting, as it de- 
scribes several important improvements in instrumental equip- 
ment which will prove most valuable to architects, surveyors, 
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&c.,=whose time is often overtaxed. Mr. Stanley, as is well 
known, has made it his business to keep stock of all instru- 
ments of every description that can be of service to architects, 
engineers, &c., in addition to the everyday indispensable 
instruments. 


WATER-POWER AND ELECTRICITY. 


AT the meeting of the British Association in Nottingham on 
Monday, a paper was read by Mr. A. B. Snell, on the “Utilisation 
of Water-Power by Electricity.” He said that on the Continent 
water-power is extensively used for driving electric plants, but 
in Great Britain, for a similar purpose, power is usually derived 
from the combustion of coal. This difference in practice is 
partly the result, no doubt, of the relative supply of water-power 
in the neighbourhood of places where electric plants would 
prove corimercially profitable ; but it is also largely due to the 
relative cost of fuel. We do not possess abundant natural 
sources of water-power in or near our large manufacturing 
districts, and even if we did it is not probable that with coal at 
the average price of the last ten years water-power would prove 
much cheaper when the capital invested, interest and cost of 
maintenance of the electric plant were taken into consideration. 
Could the Manchester Waterworks, which form a magnificent 


series of artificial lakes, be utilised to drive turbines and give | 


electric energy for lighting the various towns in their vicinity ? 
Again, the watershed behind Greenock has a fall of many 
hundred feet and the water is only partly utilised to drive 
mills. These are only a few instances in which water-power 
might, perhaps, be advantageously used for driving turbine- 
dynamos. There are, of course, numerous mountain streams 
which could be dammed and thus converted into reservoirs for 
feeding turbines. After referring to continental experiences in 
the utilisation of water, he said that one of the most important 
mstances of the application of water-power for electric-power 
transmission in Great Britain at present is that at the Greenside 
Silver Lead Mines in Cumberland. These mines are among 
the few that find it possible to compete with foreign mines, and 
this is the case chiefly because the use of electricity for winding, 
hauling and pumping has decreased the cost of working. On 


| lamps in series of six. 


| coal, or if not, as an auxiliary to coal. 


The generating station contains one of Gilkes & Co.’s 
vortex turbines of Ico horse-power, driving a four compound 
dynamo made by the General Electric Power and Traction 
Company. The electric current is conveyed by two bare 
copper conductors on poles for six furlongs, to where it enters 
the mine at an elevation of 1,850 feet above the sea level. The 
conductors from this point are insulated, and covered with 
lead. About three-quarters of a mile in the mine, or one and a 
half miles from the dynamo, a 9 horse-power series motor is 
employed to wind ore from a set of sinkers. Further into the 
mine another quarter of a mile, and 120 yards at the bottom 
level, is fixed another 9 horse-power motor, working a three- 
throw pump, forcing the water 360 feet in height. About 
midway between these motors there is fixed a dynamotor, 
which reduces the pressure from 600 to 250 volts for working an 
electro-locomotive in the lowest day level of the mine, through 
which runs the water pumped from the 120 yards level and the 
whole of the water used by two hydraulic winding engines. 
Four horses formerly worked this level. The locomotive runs 
with twelve waggons, the total weight when loaded being 
18 tons, and does the work of the four horses with the greatest 
ease, The conductors in the level are phosphor bronze wire, 
and the current is fed to the locomotive by four contact 
pulleys. :The difficulties encountered in fixing this plant and 
wiring the level can only be appreciated by the practical man. 
All main stations in the mine are lighted by incandescent 
The author arrived at the conclusion 
that such power should be used to the exclusion of the use of 
Water-power properly 
applied ‘would considerably decrease the cost of working, and a 
proportionate gain as a producer of electricity. 

Professor Unwin took exception to the paper, chiefly on the 
ground that no data was given as to the cost of working it. 
When using water-power the most convenient way was to store 


| the water itself. He described the method of storing the waters 


the east slopes of Helvellyn lies a small natural lake called the | 
Red Tarn, and on the north-east the impounded water of | 


Keppel Cove. The fall at the station is equivalent to a vertical 
head of 4oo feet, and the effective horse-power is about 200. 
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of the Rhone in a reservoir on a hill for the purpose of driving 
dynamos for lighting the town of Geneva. Commercially this 
was a success. The lowest price quoted here for the production 
of an unit of electricity was 6d¢., but at Geneva it was only 1d. 
per unit. 

Mr. Carter pointed out the difficulties attending the utilisa- 
tion of water-power. The cost of machinery would be great, 
and the result where there was a small flow of water would be 
unsatisfactory. Then there were the fluctuations in the quantity 
of the flow of water to be considered. 
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Sir Frederick Bramwell said the utilisation of the waters of | 
the Avon had been suggested for lighting the town of Bristol, 
and in consequence of the ardent way he went into the question | 
he was requested by the Corporation to investigate the matter | 
The saving in the cost of coal must be much greater than it was | 
at present to justify going to the large expense of constructing 
a dam to utilise the waters of the Avon. 

The president, Mr. Jeremiah Head, said the subject was 
one of extreme interest, to him at all events. Coal was potential | 
energy wrapped up ina very small space in proportion to its | 
power, and weighed very little. With regard to the utilisation | 
of water-power in this country, the water supply was not | 
excessive. Hereafter, when coal was exhausted, they would 
have to depend for power onthe energy found in waterfalls, 
winds and tides. The power of Niagara could not be conveyed | 
more than twenty miles without paying an enormous cost. Mr. 
Head suggested the advantage of an inquiry into the possibility 
of erecting plant for the production of hydrogen, for it could be 
conveyed to any distance and used as a substitute for coal as a 
motive power. 


FILTRATION OF WATER AND SEWAGE,* 


SIX years ago the State Board of Health of Massachusetts 
began experiments to supply the deficiency that was found to 
exist in the knowledge of the engineering profession upon the 
subject of filtration of water and of sewage. } The ends in view | 
were the prevention of pollution of streams) the purification of 
domestic water supplies and the general’ preservation and 
improvement of the public health. 

It appeared probable from the experiments which had been 
made by Frankland and Warington’ in England, and by 
Schloesing in France and at the Clichy Laboratory, near Paris, 
thatthese objects could be accomplished by intermittent filtration. 
Their experiments, few in number, but giving astonishing 
results, were made in 2-inch glass tubes, in glass cylinders 
Io} inches in diameter and about 5 feet long, and in a glass | 
tank 63 feet high and 8 inches square.’ Diligent search at that | 
time failed to find other experiments in which the chemical 
character of the effluent could be definitely compared with that 
of the applied sewage. 


* From a paper by Hiram F, Mills read at the International 
Engineering Congress, Chicago. 


Excellent effluents had been obtained in the experiments on 
irrigation by the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science and by Marié-Davy at Paris, and on irrigation fields in 
Germany, which might now be attributed to filtration ; but their 
purity was then regarded as depending to a great degree upon 
the action of growing crops. In these results Marié-Davy had 
shown a remarkable purification from bacteria. 

There were in 1877 various filter beds in use in England and 
on the Continent, mostly in connection with irrigation fields, or 
used, themselves, for growing crops. They were receiving from 
36,000 to 90,000 gallons of sewage per acre per day, and were 


| giving results satisfactory to the operators ; but the few pub- 


lished results of analyses of the effluents were less satisfactory 
than those obtained in the laboratories. 

There was not sufficient knowledge upon the subject in the 
profession to enable a well-educated engineer to decide whether 
any selected area would purify sewage applied to it, and, if it 
would purify, the amount to be applied and the proper intervals 
for application, and whether and under what conditions disease- 
producing germs could be removed. To supply knowledge 
upon these points and others pertaining to the purity of water- 
supplies the experiment station of the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts was established at Lawrence in 1887. Some of 
the more important general results of the six years of careful 
investigation will now be presented. 

Up to the present time the experiments of the State Boara 
of Health indicate that the sand of even grain that presents all 
of the conditions most favourable for the very complete purifica- 


| tion of sewage has a diameter of grain of about two-tenths of a 
millimétre;or about eight-thousandths of an inch. The more 


éven in‘’size ‘the grains are the better, but as we rarely find a 
sand in which some of the grains are not many times the size 
of others, and as the conditions for nitrification depend more 
essentially upon the finer grains of the mass, we have found it 
more intelligible to classify sands by the finer Io per cent. of 
their grains, and in thus classifying sands we should say that 


| sand presents the conditions most favourable for very complete 


purification of sewage, the finer 10 per cent. of whose grains 
have diameters equal to and less, but not much less, than 
o'2 millimetre. 

In soils the organic matter, which is much finer than this, 
makes up'a considerable part of the finer 10 per cent. of the 


| particles, and this, sticking to the other particles, decreases the 


air and water spaces to a greater extent than would appear 
from the mechanical analysis; hence, while a filter bed made 
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of soil, whose finer Io per cent. has diameters equal to and less 
than o’o2 millimétre, will be entirely ineffectual in purifying the 
smallest amount of sewage, one made of clean sand, whose 
finer Io per cent. has diameters equal to and less than 0°03 
millimétre, may satisfactorily purify for years 30,000 gallons of 
sewage per acre daily. With the kind of sand indicated above 
as being most favourable for very completely purifying the 
largest amount of sewage, the quantity that may be perma- 


nently applied to filters having a depth of 5 feet of such sand | 


is found to be about 100,000 gallons per acre daily. 
The very complete purification here referred to produces an 
effluent chemically as good as many drinking waters, having in 


00130 part of albuminoid ammonia, the former being but o'1 
per cent., and the latter but 2 per cent. of the amount in the 
sewage. Nearly all of the organic matter of the sewage is 
burned up, forming in the effluent soluble nitrates to the extent 
of about 1°8 parts in 100,000. Bacteriologically, the results are 
even more remarkable, there remaining in the effluent less than 
I in 10,000 of the number applied in the sewage. The appear- 
ance of the effluent is that of a bright, clear spring water. 

With finer sands similar results may be obtained with de- 
creasing quantities, one-half of the quantity being filtered by 
sands of whose finer Io per cent. the maximum grains have 
diameters of o'05 millimétre, and excellent purification may be 


obtained wit) sands so fine as to allow the application of only | 


25,000 gallons per acre per day. In fact, with the finer sands, 
having a proper daily charge, the bacteria of the sewage may 
be more completely removed than with the sand allowing the 
greatest amount to be purified chemically. With sands coarser 
than the most favourable size similar results chemically have 
been obtained with diminished quantities, one-half the maxi- 
mum quantity being filtered by sands of whose finer 10 per 
cent. the maximum grains have diameters of o°5 millimétre. 
Bacteriologically, these coarser sands do not give so good 
results, but they remove more than 99 per cent. of the applied 
bacteria. 


may be used for less perfect results for the full quantity of | 
100,000 gallons per acre per day up to the larger size just men- | 


tioned. 
of sewage that may be purified for a time may be greater than 
the maximum amount given above, if the periods of application 
be made sufficiently short and sufficiently frequent ; but after a 
time such treatment causes a thick coating of slime to form 


With still coarser sands and open gravel the quantity | 


| 


depth where the air is not changed rapidly enough to favour 
complete nitrification; hence it is necessary to treat such coarse 
materials with less than the maximum amount, or else resort to 
drawing or forcing air through the filter, which expedient we 
have found capable of increasing the nitrification and allowing 
amuch larger amount of sewage to be nitrified in coarse sand 
filters. 

With the material best adapted to the purification of large 
quantities of sewage there is a deposit of nitrogenous matters 


| in the upper layers amounting to about 15 per cent. of all of 
| this kind of matter applied in the sewage. 
| cent. is oxidised and passes off in solution as nitrates in the 
100,000 parts about 0'0020 part of free ammonia, and about | 


The other 85 per 


effluent. The effect of this deposit on and near the surface is 
to decrease the air space between the grains of sand and 
increase the amount of water continually held by these layers, 
thus in time preventing sufficient change of air in the layers 
beneath. Continued efficient action may be had by frequently 
raking over the surface to the depth of 1 inch, but there comes 
a time when this upper inch should be removed and replaced 
by clean sand. With the full complement of 100,000 gallons 
per acre daily of such sewage as has been filtered at Lawrence, 
the upper layer, 1 inch in depth, should be replaced by clean 
sand once in about eight months. With other rates of applica- 


| tion of sewage about 1,000 gallons of sand should be replaced 


for each 1,000,000 gallons of sewage applied. 

An average analysis of the sewage put upon the filters in 
parts per 100,0co would be about as follows :—Loss on ignition, 
20 parts; fixed residue, 30 parts; free ammonia, 2 parts; 
albuminoid ammonia, 0°7 part ; and chlorine, 6 parts. One- 
third of the organic matter shown by loss on ignition is in 
suspension. One-fifth of the mineral matter and one-half of 
the nitrogenous matter as shown by the albuminoid ammonia is 
in suspension. The average number of bacteria was 800,000 
per cubic centimétre. This is ordinary city sewage, including 
storm water. With sewage containing more nitrogenous matter 


| in suspension than here given, the upper inch in depth of sand 
Sands coarser than that given as most favourable | 


would require to be replaced more frequently than above stated 
and with correspondingly less frequency if the nitrogenous 
matter in suspension were less. 

With such sewage as above described an excellent but 
attainable result during warm weather is an effluent whose 
analysis has been already given and is now repeated for im- 
mediate comparison. Free ammonia, 0'0020 part ; albuminoid 
ammonia, 00130 part ; and nitrogen as nitrates, 1°8 part, and 


upon the surface of the grains and stones at a considerable | less than oor per cent. of the number of bacteria applied. 
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To obtain as good a result in a cold New England winter it 
is necessary to protect the surface of the filter bed so that it 
will not freeze. Ifthe sand freezes at the surface the sewage 
thaws places here and there and passes too rapidly through the 
sand in sections having less than the whole area of the bed ; 
air is partially excluded and nitrification is checked. A closed 
shed which will keep snow and wind from the bed will be suffi- 
cient covering where the sewage used has the ordinary temper- 
ature of sewage in sewers of 45° Fahr. or more. Unprotected 
beds treated with such sewage may be expected to have nitri- 
fication very much checked and an increase in organic matter 
in the effluent shown by the albuminoid ammonia, amounting 
to three times the quantity found during the warm months, 
with a larger multiple of the bacteria. Four such beds through 
the coldest months removed an average of 91 per cent. of the 
albuminoid ammonia of the sewage and 97 per cent. of the 
bacteria ; but there results from the decrease in nitrification a 
storing of organic matter in the filter, which is only partially 
removed in the warm months, and the permanence of the filter 
is somewhat impaired. If filters are to be run nearly to their 
full capacity, they should be protected from freezing. 

Fine sand filters may have their capacity increased by 
excavating trenches about 5 feet apart, 1 foot wide and 2 feet 
deep, and filling them to within 3 inches of the top with coarser 
sand and applying all of the sewage to the surface of the 
coarse sand. In winter boards may be put on across the 
trenches under which the sewage will flow and, being protected 
from snow, it will not freeze. Sand so fine that 15,000 gallons 
per acre per day exceeds its capacity may thus be enabled to 
filter satisfactorily 30,000 gallons. 

The amount of sewage that may be applied at one time 
depends upon the size of the grains of sand and the resulting 
amount of air and of water held after draining. With gravel 
stones, which retain very little water, the amount applied at 
once should not be as great as the amount retained, otherwise 
some of it will flow through immediately without sufficient 
time for the chemical changes to take place. On the other 
hand, fine sands retaining a large amount of water hold but 
little air; and as sewage needs as much as its own volume of 
air for its oxidation, we have here the quantity that may be 
applied at one time limited by the quantity of air held by the 
filter when the sewage is applied. The quantities that have 
been indicated as being very completely purified daily by the 
different sands, express nearly the maximum quantity that may 
advantageously be applied at once. Smaller quantities, with 
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intervals of a fraction of a day, may be advantageously applied 
to coarse materials. 

As illustrated by the filter of gravel stones, the purification 
of sewage by intermittent filtration is in no essential degree a 
straining process; it is essentially exposing the liquid for a 
sufficient time in thin films upon the surfaces of solid particles 
having nitrifying bacteria adherent, with air in contact with the 
films. These are the conditions most favourable for the chemi- 
cal change, which consists of burning up the organic matter 
and producing the harmless mineral matter which we haye 
called the nitrates. In continuous filtration these conditions do 
not exist and no such purification is possible. It is equally 
true that the removal of bacteria from the liquid depends only 
incidentally upon straining; for example, upon. straining 
sewage through filter paper, “ahich is supposed to remove all 
suspended matter, the number of bacteria remaining in the 
effluent was 20 per cent. of the number applied, while the 
number leaving a filter of gravel stones 5 feet deep was less 
than I per cent. of the number applied when filtering inter- 
mittently 80,000 gallons of sewage per acre daily. 

Bacteria are killed by subjecting them to conditions on the 
passage through the filter unfavourabie to their life. One very 
important condition is depriving them, for a sufficient time, of 
suitable food material. This is most effectually accomplished 
by burning up the organic matter in the process of, complete 
nitrification ; so that in general the conditions which produce 
the most complete chemical purification are those made favour- 
able for the removal of bacteria. It also results that the 
effluent in which nitrification has been complete is unfitted to 
support the life of bacteria. On the other hand, water that has 
been boiled supplies a good food for bacteria, and if such water 
be treated with a small percentage of. unboiled water, the 
bacteria thus introduced may increase in a few days to a 
thousand times the number then to be found in the unboiled 
water. If, when very completely nitrifying the sewage applied 
to it, a filter be flooded with water from a boiler, the following 
effluents from sewage will contain a much larger number ‘of 
bacteria than usual. 

When working along with steady application of ordinary 
sewage, with surface kept sufficiently free to allow air to enter 
and make nitrification satisfactory, the number of bacteria 
found in the effluents of ten filters averaged o'05 per cent. of 
the number applied in the sewage. With filters having sands 
coarser than the sand which we have specified as best adapted 
to purify the largest amount of sewage the number remaining 
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in the effluents was about o'2 per cent. ; while from the filters | 


with sands finer than the standard the number remaining in 
the effluents was but ooo! per cent. of the number applied in 
the sewage, In fact, we have the strongest reason to conclude 
that with these sands no bacteria ordinarily lived through the 
passage, but that under peculiar circumstances a few survived, 
and these lived in the underdrains, and occasionally from these 
a few units came in the effluent to represent the hundreds of 
thousands applied. Sometimes the few found in the effluent 
were a pure culture of a single species of bacteria. 

It has been found that most of the bacteria that get through 
the filters are of kinds that live and are propagated in wet 
sands and underdrains. If typhoid fever germs were applied 
with the sewage their lateness of development upon gelatine 
plates allows other bacteria to grow in such numbers or to 
liquefy the plates to such an extent that the typhoid fever 


germs, if present, can hardly be distinguished ; hence it | 
becomes necessary to select a foreign species not found in our | 


sewage, having habits of life similar to typhoid fever germs, 


that can be readily distinguished from other bacteria ; such is | 


Bacillus prodigiosus, which has been cultivated in large 
numbers and applied by the millions to the several filters. 
With sands whose finer 10 per cent. had grains as large as o'5 
millimétre, we have succeeded in passing through a few of the 
Bacillus prodigiosus, and conclude that typhoid fever germs 
would pass through such sands in very much reduced numbers. 
With sands of 0°3 millimétre and less we have not succeeded 
in finding in the effluents any of the large numbers of Bacillus 
Prodigiosus applied with the sewage. These results, together 
with the fact that typhoid fever germs continually decrease in 


} 


numbers, not only in the effluents from these filters, but even, | 
although less rapidly, in sewage-polluted waters which have not | 


been filtered, dying out in the latter in from one to three weeks, 
give us confidence in concluding that filters made with these 
finer sands, so long as they are kept in a condition to very 
completely nitrify the sewage applied, will give an effluent 
that may with safety be turned into a drinking-water stream. 

Study of the working of intermittent filters shows them to 
be not mechanical strainers, but delicate organisms gradually 
growing fitted to perform the work required of them, needing 
time to adapt themselves to any marked change in the amount 
or quality of the organic matter applied to them, but regularly, 
and for many years, performing an astonishing amount of 
chemical and biological purification, if the essential conditions 
for their action are maintained. 


Filtration of Water.—The principles of the purification of 
sewage by intermittent filtration are applicable to the-purificay 
tion of polluted water supplies, with this important difference. 
Water supplies have not sufficient organic matter to combine 
readily with all of the oxygen the water absorbs from the air, 
consequently they contain more or less free oxygen; hence, 
they do not require so frequent renewal of air in the sand, and’ 
much larger quantities can be passed through the filter and find 
there a sufficient additional amount of air to combine with what: 
nitrogenous matter they contain, to nitrify it through longer 
periods of continued use than the still more polluted water 
which we call sewage. We may in a very general way dis- 
tinguish between the two by saying sewage contains fifty times 
as much nitrogenous organic matter as a polluted water supply. 
The question may then arise, Can we satisfactorily purify by 
filtration fifty times as much water as sewage upon the same 
area? It may prove to be practicable in the future, but at 
present we will give attention to results that have been obtained 
when filtering about half this amount. 

One of the first steps in considering what sand to use in a 
filter is to determine how much water will flow through it with 
the available head. Mr. Allen Hazen, the chemist in charge of 
the experiment station, found the quantity that would flow 
through the sands ordinarily used for filtration to be, at a con- 
stant temperature, directly proportional to the acting head, and 
inyersely proportional to the depth or distance through the 
sand. He also found it directly proportional to the square of 
the maximum diameter of the finer 1o per cent. of the sand 
grains. Calling the maximum diameter in millimétres d, the 
head in feet Z, the distance flowing through the sand /, and the 
quantity in 1,000,000 gallons per acre per day Q, he found the 
following formula to satisfactorily express the results of his 
experiments with water at about 50 degs. Fahr.:—Q = 800 hd? +1. 
The sand which we have found capable of very completely 
purifying the largest quantity of sewage, having d equal too2 
millimétre, would, when 1 foot deep and with 1-foct acting head, 
allow 32,000,000 gallons per acre to flow through it in 24 hours, 
and the same quantity would flow through any other depth if 
the acting head were equal to the depth. There are practical 
considerations that make it desirable to depend upon a less 
head than the distance the water passes through the sand. If 
there be 1 foot acting head for a pd&sage of 5 feet through 
the sand, the maximum quantity that would flow through this 
sand in 24 hours would be 6,400,000 gallons per acre, but the 
whole 24 hours would not be available if the water be applied 


HOWARD & SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM POWER 


PARQUET AND SOLID OAK 
FLOORING 


Or E‘imest Quality, 


EFROM 3d. 


PER FOOT IN OAK. 
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Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
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intermittently. With the Merrimac river water used in the 
experiments, it was found that filling the sand with air once a 
day was sufficient, in which case we can count upon a steady 
flow through the sand for two-thirds of the 24 hours, thus 
passing 4,300,000 gallons per acre per day when the sand is 
clean ; but this quantity would be still further reduced, for the 
water has some organic matter and some mineral matter in 
suspension at all times, and during the spring freshets the 
amount of mineral matter is very large. All of this suspended 
matter tends to clog the interstices of the upper layer of the 


filter, and to allow less water to pass ; hence the sand.of the | 


filter must be coarse enough to. allow the desired quantity to 
flow through when the upper layer is obstructed, and not make 
the intervals between scrapings of the surface to remove this 
deposit too inconveniently short. 

With the water used, the sand we are considering allowed 
60,000,000 gallons' of water to pass through one acre between 
the times. when it was necessary to scrape the surface and 
remove about one-eighth inch of sand and sediment and re- 
place with clean sand. 

When filtering 2,000,000 gallons per acre daily, the deposit 
had to be removed once a month in the six months from May 
to October, and more frequently during the spring and fall 
freshets. With coarser and finer sand the amount passed 
between scrapings was nearly in proportion to the size of the 
sand grains. 

Sands, the larger grains of the finer 10 per cent. of which 


are from o'lI to 0°3 millimétre in diameter, and whose capacity | : 4 
: : eee, | all kinds of hasps or clasps.” 


to pass water through a depth equal to the acting head ranges 
from 8,000,000 to 72,000,000 gallons per acre in twenty-four 
hours, have given excellent results when filtering 2,000,000 
gallons per acre per day, and the mean of these sizes has also 
satisfactorily purified 3,000,000 gallons per acre per day. With 
still coarser sands up to o’5 millimetre in diameter, good 
results have been obtained when filtering 1,co0,000 gallons a 
day ; but the results were variable, and the largest size men- 
tioned has not given assurance that sewage-polluted water can 
be constantly purified from its disease germs. 


As before indicated, there is in drinking water nearly | 


enough absorbed oxygen to combine with the nitrogenous 
organic matter to burn it up or to nitrify it, when it is brought 
in contact with nitrifying bacteria under conditions favourable 
for their action. Filling the sand with air once a day furnishes 
the additional quantity of oxygen necessary for very complete 
nitrification. 


PATENTS. 


[Zhds List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuztously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS.) 


15414. Henry] Ward, for “Improvements in the valves of 
ball-cocks and the like.” 

15478. William Henry Beck, for “ Movable hood for stoves 
and ranges.” 

15593. Thomas Singleton, for “ Improvements 
relating to siphon cisterns and water-waste preventers.” 

15788. Joseph Sykes, for, “Improvements in locks and 
latches.” ‘) 

15792. John Mortimer, for “ Improvements in sockets and 
lidded access drain and water-pipes.” 

15847. Edwin Lloyd, for “‘ Improvements in balanced slide 
valves.” 

15860. George Nelson, for “ improvements in the construc- 
tion of guide-pulleys for rope or cable.” 

16161. Theodore Newington, for “An improved draught 
excluder.” 

16236. Sydney Rumboll, for “Improvements in stop-cocks 
or distributing valves for gas and other inhalers.” 

16325. Andrew Cashin, for “ An improved lock for use with 


in and 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co,, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


AT a meeting of the ratepayers of Davyhulme, Croft’s Bank 
and Barton South, held in Davyhulme, a: scheme prepared by 
Mr. C. C. Hooley, C.E., for the drainage of the above districts, 
which are under the jurisdiction of the Barton Rural. Sanitary 
Authority, was approved. The engineers estimate for the 
drainage of Irlam and Cadishead, already sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board, was 18,1oo/., and that of Davyhulme, 
15,510/., total, 33,6162; for the present it was proposed to expend 
only 1o,818Z. in the north and 8,445/. in the south district. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BATH.— Oct. 31.—Designs are Invited for Additions to the 
Grand Pump Room. Premiums of too/., 757. and 5o/. Messrs. 
Le Brasseur & Oakley, 12 New Court, Carey Street, London, 
W.C. 

DENBIGH.—Dec.. 2.—Designs are Invited for Enlarging 
Asylum. Mr, W. Barker, The Asylum, Denbigh, N. Wales. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—Oct. 3.—For Waiting-rooms 
bridge at Railway Station. Mr. G, K. Mills, 
Paddington Station; W. ° 

. ACTON.—Oct. 3.—For Building Cemetery Chapels, Making 
Roads, Sewers, &c.' Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, Engineer to the Local 
Board, Acton, W. 

ASPATRIA.—Oct. 6.—For Building Dwelling-house. Mr. 
G,. Armstrong, Architect, 45 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

_ BARKING.—Oct. 3.—For Supplying and Fixing Steel Tanks, 
Pipes, &c. Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

BARNSLEY.—Oct. 2.—For Building Mixed Schools, Stair- 
foot. Messrs. Kay & Twist, Architects, 34 Prudential Build- 
ings, Park Row, Leeds. 

BARRY Dock.—Oct. 2.—For Building Welsh Congrega- 
tional Church. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Cardiff 

BIRMINGHAM.—For Building Two Six-roomed Houses. 
Mr. E. Eaden, 21 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 

_BLACKWALL.—Oct, 3.—For Constructing Four Steel Swing 
Bridges at Entrance to Docks. Engineer’s Department, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BLYTH.—Oct. 2.—For Building Police Station, 
Cresswell, Architect, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BOoTLe.—Oct. 2.—For Additional Pavilion at Infectious 
Hospital. The Borough Surveyor. 

BRIDGEND.—Oct. 2.—For Building Cemetery 
House and Laying-out Grounds. . Mr. G. F, 
tect, Bridgend. 

BRADFORD.— Oct. 7.—For Building House and Six Cottages. 
Mr. J. Young, Architect, 62 Market Street, Bradford. 

BROUGHTY FERRY.—Oct. 5.—For Excavator and Concrete 
Work in Extension of Esplanade. Mr. Alex. Scott, Burgh 
Surveyor. 

BUNBEG.—Oct. 3.—For Building Coastguard Station. Mr. 
P. J. Tuohy, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

CAERPHILLY.—For Building Residence. Messrs. 
& Willidms, Architects, 15 Queen Street, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 9.—For Building Police Station, 
Harpur, Borough Engineer. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 2.—For Roadways, Boundary Walls, Gates, 
&c., at Ely Schools, for the Guardians. Messrs. Seward & 
Thomas, Architects, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

CASTLEFORD.—Sept. 30.—For Building Board School for 
Boys, Cookery and Laundry Centres, and Alterations to 
Welbeck Street Schools. Mr. Arthur Hartley, Architect, 
Carlton Chambers, Castleford. 

COCKERMOUTH.—Oct 16.—For Alterations to Cottages. 
The Gas Manager. 


BLACKMAN 


and _ Foot- 
Secretary, 


Mr, John 


Chapel, 
Lambert, Archi- 


Bruton 


Mr, W. 
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Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 

Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, 

Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


WARMING AND VENTILATING | 


any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACE RIAN, 
Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent), 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


DARENTH.—Oct. 2. —For Additions to Shoemakers’ Shops 
at Asylum and Schools. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

DARTFORD.—Sept. 30.—For Constructing Lock, &c. Mr. 
W. H. Thomas, 15 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

DoveER.—Oct. 11.—For Building Infirmary. Messrs. Cress- 
well & Newman, Architects, 34 Castle Street, Dover. 

DUNSTON-ON-TYNE.—Sept. 30.—For Additions to Dun 
Cow Inn. Mr. George Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 

FARNWORTH.—Oct. 13.—For Building Infectious Hospital, 
Administrative Block and Mortuary. Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Potts, Architects, St. George’s Road, Bolton. 

FOLKESTONE.—Oct. 3.—For Additions 
The Borough Engineer. 

GRAVESEND.—Oct. 4.—For Building Pair of Villas. Mr. 
G. R. Cobham, Surveyor, 1 Edwin Street, Gravesend. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Oct. 2.—For Building Isolation Hos- 
pital. Mr. J. W. Cockrill, Architect, Town Hall, Great Yar- 
mouth. 

HACKNEY.—Oct. 26.—For Erection of Baths. Messrs. 
E. Harnor & F. Pinches, Joint Architects, 5 John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 

HoORSHAM.—Oct. 5.—For Building Boiler-house, Chimney, 
&c., at Waterworks. Mr. G. Hodson, Engineer, Loughborough. 

ILKLEY.—For Building Fire Station and Cottages. Mr. M. 
Hainsworth, jun., Surveyor to the Local Board. 

LANGFORD HALL.—Oct. 13.—For Erection of Farm 
Buildings. Mr, P. M. Beaumont, Architect, Maldon, Essex. 

LEEDS.—For Alterations to Synagogue. Mr. W. A. 
Hobson, Architect, 82 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—Oct. 3.—For Additions to Workhouse. Mr. 
A. H. Hind, Architect, 3 Grey Friars, Leicester. 

LITTLEBOROUGH.—For Erection of Buildings at Sewage 
Works. Mr. G. H. Wild, Clerk to the Local Board. 

LOSTWITHIEL.—For Vestries to Church. Mr, 
Sedding, Architect, Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. 

MOUNT PLEASANT, E.C.—Oct. 5.—For Erection of Iron 
Building. Mr. Tanner, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Placeyoaw. 

NEWBRIDGE.—Oct. 4.— For Building Congregational 
Chapel. Messrs. Swash & Bain, Architects, 3 Friar’s Chambers, 
Newport, Mon. 

NORWICH.—Oct. 3.—For Alterations at Workhouse. Mr. 
J. B. Pearce, Surveyor, Upper King Street, Norwich. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Sept. 29.— For Retaining Wall, River 
Trent. Mr. Arthur Brown, Borough Engineer. 

OXFORD.—Oct. 7.—For Building Two Small Houses and 
Shop. Mr. W. H. White, City Engineer. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Nov. 2.—For Building Twenty-four Cot- 
tages. Mr. W. J. Thomas, Architect, 77 Taff Street, Ponty- 
pridd. 

POWBURN.—Oct. 4.—For Building Cottage. 
Reavell, Architect, Alnwick. 

RyDE.—Oct. 6.—For Building Pavilion on Pier. 
J. Barton, Architect, St. Thomas Street, Ryde. 

RYTON-ON-TYNE.—Oct. 9.—For Erection of Iron Isolation 
Hospital. Mr. J.-P. Dalton, Surveyor, Ryton-on-Tyne. 

SHEFFIELD. — Oct. 14.—For Building Superintendent’s 
House, Offices, Probationary Home, Three Cottage Homes 
and Children’s Hospital. The Borough Engineer. 

ST. MARYLEBONE.—Oct. 12.—For Enlargement of Bath 
and Wash-houses. Messrs. J. Waldram & Son, Engineers, 
13 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 

TRURO.—Oct. 14.—For Building County Police Station. 
Mr, T. J. Hicks, County Surveyor, Corn Exchange, Truro. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Oct. 4.—For Rebuilding Bristol 
and Exeter Inn. Mr. S. J. Wilde, Architect, Boulevard 
Chambers, Weston-super- Mare. 
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Moore Bros., 


TENDERS. 


BLACKPOOL. 


“ Brown & Sons, Salford 
S. & J. Whitehead, Blackpool 
T. Craven & Sons, Blackburn 


W. H. DEAN & Sons, Blackpool (accepted ) : 


Building Shed at Bradford. Messrs. F. BEANLAND & 
Co., Architects, Ivegate Chambers, Bradford. 


’ Broxup & Son, 


lapel 


excavator, 


For Rebuilding St. John’s Market. Mr. 
Borough Engineer, Blackpool. 
Rawtenstall 


BRADFORD. 


Accepted Tenders. 


mason and brick- 


Thornton & Crebbin, jronfourider 


J. Deacon, Jo 


Hill & Nelson, slater ; 
Abbot & Son, plumber and elazier 


i. Earth, plasterer 
G. Scott, painter 


For Building Board Schools, 
GouGH, Architect, 
the Architect. 


W. Enos Gay, Bristol 


BRISTOL. 


Beachim & Ba]mont, Bristol 
W. Church, Bristol . 
J. E. Davies, Bristol 


G. Downs, Bristol 


E. Walters, Bristol . 


Krauss, Bristol 


G. Humphreys, Bristol 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol 


J. Perrott, Bristol 
Bristol 


H, J. Rossiter, 


C. A. Hayes, Bristol 

G. H. Wilkins, Bristul . 

A. J. BEAVEN, Bristol (accepted) 
Plumbers Work 


CHIVERS 


Bedminster, 
Bridge Street, Bristol. 


- £12,450 


12,393 
12,188 
11,945 
11,719 
11,680 
11,633 
Diy522 
11,170 
10,994 
10,848 
10,797 
10,250 
10,200 


& SON, Bedminster (accepted ) 


ARCH®: SMITH & STEVENS, 


LIFTS. 


HIGH-CLASS 
ONLY. 


PASSENGER. 


GOODS. 
HYDRAULIC. 
ELECTRIC. 
POWER. 
HAND. 
SAFETY. 
SILENCE. 


EASE OF 


CONTROL. | 


RUNNING.) 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. -| 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


Liverpool :—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St.| 
Manchester :—Nerman Rowley, 8 Barton House, 


Deansgate. 


eee 
aah CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C 


BURNLEY. 
For Works in connection with the New Mortuary, Post-mortem 
Room, Subway for Steam-pipes, and Enlargement of pre- 
| sent Boiler-house, &c., at the Burnley Workhouse. 


J. WOLSTENHOLME, Accepted Tenders. 


A. & R. Parker, mason . £897 0 0 
Ait 868 © O/] R.Dean& Son, carpenter 7.9.1.0. O 
11,475. 0 O| W. Stanworth, slater 231255 
papa eee Warr chieii No Te ne 
BSR IS ved FIER G. Jennings. 
10,699 3 4 


CARLISLE. 
For Extension to Low Keekle Bridge, Wood End Station, 
Mr. G. J. BELL, County Surveyor, Carlisle. 


R. & W. Pearson, Cleator Moor . « £359. ES) 
R. Cousins, Whitehaven. 301 0 80 
W. DIXON, Carnforth (accepted) 296 17 4 


“4h 160 0 O County Surveyor’s estimate, 300/. 
f61 0 0 COVENTRY. 
410 Oo 0O| | Ree Building Factory, Priory Street, for the Triumph Cycle 
148 0 0 Company, Limited. Mr. H. W. CHatraway, Architect, 
NCO ed) Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 
82 0 0 A. A. Wincott, Coventry “£3015 oe) 
52ZE OFFO W. Bishop, Birmingham : 2,929 0 O 
C. Gray Hill, Coventry 2,867 0 9 
Bristol. Mr. W. V. C. Haywood, Coventry . . . . 2,815 o 9 
Quantities by Liggins & Strong, Coventry . ; : | 2,051) Ome 
a - J. Worwod, Coventry ; : 5 + 29507 AYOO 
ree G. CARLICK, Coventry (accepted) ; : 2 2Ih 55 Ono 
OMOEA S010 10 DURHAM. 
OS Wil & ioe Alterations, &c., to Wheatsheaf Inn, Elvet Bridge, Durham, 
Oe LOS OmOn for Mr. S. Smith, Tadcaster. Mr. GEORGE Ord, Archi- 
Ce, 15D Omaed tect, Avenue, Durham. Quantities by Messrs. BOREHAM 
O72 189 9 0 & Morton. 
OO.) 148 O70 Isaac Oates, Chesterle: Strect . awa ene 13 fo) 
oe 190 © ©} _¥F, CaLDCLEUGH, Durham (accepted) . : » 620 fo) 
oO LS OhOmO 3 
0 oO 197, 0 -o | Plumber. 
0 Oo 96 0 o| James Laidler, Durham : : : 5 . 114 vn 2io 
ae 148 00 N. W. Almond, Durham 3 5 5 “1 TO OFRG 
O'1,20 170, (OO Painter. 
oOo 120) JONO T. Hopper & Son, Durham. 4 j 2 Si Onne 
ore) 160 0 oO G. Smerthwaite, Durham ~ . : é c = ib O20 nG 
< Plasterer. 
15a LOO T. Nesbitt 36 10 © 


HEATING 
APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
'Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


Patent Apparatus 


OUR SYSTEM OF | 


| 
WARM | NG Pecos by many of the most: eminent 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Architects throughout the Uni the United Kingdom. 


VENTILATING #2 ot «iat spi 


INSURES 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURE | 


CONSTANT CIRCULATION OF bel alaed fi hl » GRATES. 
AT ALL TIMES. ' Hot Water Heaters. 


Sees elle applied to Schools. Churches, 
wegen ae mereuteee ae ee. pauildimgs °f | Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
POSITIVE RESULTS. MODERATE COS as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
REDUC EDS El RE RISKS. Ts! | Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
| more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
Arehiteets, Builders and Contractors are and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 


invited to investigate our system before speci- ‘Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c, 
fying for the above purposes.’ Full Particulars | PERT A OS ae 


and Illustrations sent on application to JOHN GRUNDY 
CHARLES ERITH & CO,, Warm-air Consulting Engineer, : 


Beary ee aN i DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Telegrams :—‘‘ ee GRUNDY, a - 
(CLOSE TO MANSION HOUSE STATION). N.B.—Perfect Success Guaranteed or No Pay. 


near Manchester. 


ALL KINDS OF 


| Bookof Testimonials forwarded Gratison application to 
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EDINBURGH. INVERNESS. 
For Building Workshops, New Street, for the Edinburgh and | For Drainage for the Inverness District Asylum. Mr. R. 
Leith Corporations Gas Commissioners. BLACK, Engineer, 22 Union Street, Inverness. 
A. CALDER, Edinburgh (accepted ) : : . £500 (ay To) H. E. Black, Inverness . ; F i £1,353 13 0 
G. Shanks, Elgin é : : : : 11750" 0 
GRAVESEND. R. Fraser, Inverness : Jival 4... 208 aRbiiEg 
For Additions and Alterations to Gravesend Hospital. Messrs. | Mackay & Maclean, Tateriecs. f i . 1,082 0.0 
oe CaaS eee Architects, Quantities by Mr. a Chisholm & Son, » Conon Bridge . : a) 1,040 OmO 
x . Macdonald, Inverness . : A ; 4 1,025) Ommo 
J. M. Dering, Gravesend . . . : £6, 73 5GLO% (0 T. Macdonald, Inverness . , ; ; sh) OO9RIGMES 
R. Avard, Maidstone ; 6,237 16 ©} RC. Brebner, Edinburgh . : : -1) O8cmtonEo 
Tompsett & Kingham, Farnham, - - 5,867 0 o R. MAcKAy, Aberbeen (accepted) . : 1 1) 922,OmO 
W. Tuffee, Gravesend. : ‘ ; ‘ 7153300 OnLO)|| 
W. H. Archer, Gravesend ; ; ‘ \ S284 Onno | LONDON. 
Wall & Co, London. : : ; : . §,217 © o/| For Building Chapel, Stoke Newington, for the Old Baptist 
Multon & Wallis, Gravesend . : : i 5)fOimo re Union. ' 
L. Seager, Sittingbourne . J : 1 6 4;027 OREO Sheffield Bros., Stoke Newington, N.. 2 1 £9438 70) BO 
W. Wells”. ‘ é : s 21-7955 OO 
GRIMSBY. Rochelle, Gover & Smith . : - ; § 702,60 
For Execution of Drainage Works, Grimsby. W. Neil : ‘ TOO SOMO 
A. F. JAMES (accepted) . : é : 7417, 95011 ON 7, ‘Ne fender accepted. 
HORNSEY. For Portland and Westwood Stone Front to 7 and 74 Warwick 
For Erection of Manual Instruction Building for Boys and Lane, E.C. Mr. DELISS’ JOSEPH, F.R.I B.A., Architect, 
Additions to the Girls’ Department at the Board School, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street, E.C. 
Crouch End, for the School Board for Hornsey. Messrs. Wimpey & Co. . : ‘ ; £505 o oO 
T. CHATFEILD CLARKE & SON, Architects, 63 Bishops- J. & A. Crew : : P ; : : 550 0 Oo 
gate Street Within, E.C. F. J. Barnes : . : > : : ou 512), L2ae6 
Rider & Son : £2,580) OxnO Webber & Corben : : : : ; 8 5007 OmO 
CACox an: at 2,535 OM C. HERRIDGE* . é : : 7 Se ONTO 
Colls & Sons . : 2,530 0 o| *Amended ‘and accepted at : : 5 7» 440) Ono 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . 295930 OmO Constructional Ironwork. 
Woodward & Co. PAB 8 OR Ol et eocewc Column na SS Ghee 
Patman & Fotheringham . 247 5M Ore OW Ve Np eed Sone.) , : ; ~' 6s tate 
panne & eons 2,467 © ©} I)rEw BRos. & Co. (accepted) . ell ea. (ide SOARS 
lig o 9499 
hit oa Sere | For Building Sorting Office, East Dulwich, for H.M. Office of 
C. Wall . : 2,380 0 o| Works. 
Brown, Son & Blomfield . 220570) 0 W. J. Botterill . -£2,744 0 0 
| Iba Kuxch & J. 25675) U5amoO 
LUTON. W. Akers & Co. 2.312) “OmnO 
For New Warehouse, King Street, Luton, for Mr. B. Ware. | Williams & Richards 2:230 5 OMG 
Mr. W. J. PEARSON, Architect, Market Hill, Luton, | E. Triggs . 2\200, OG 
W. Dunham, Luton . ; : 5 ’ - £990 0 O | W. Pavey . : 2,150) .OERO 
G. Smart, Luton 7 : ; d OSGeo. A. Osborne & Co. 2.072 £0 40 
die {van NEVILLE, Luton (a cepted) \ites : . 972, 0 -o: |) 4J. O. Riehardson 17.70) Om 


of Decigus: 
W ood 


ta EO LONDON FOG. FRETWORK & CARVING, 
Sas  EEIWrss 0 wt 


Mouldings, 
Cabinet 
Fittings and 
Tools, Free, 
4 More than 
1,000 
different 
Pattern 
Sheets kept 
in stock, 
HENRY 
ZILLES 
ese Central Heating Apparatus, Pecienenee 
Reef ABSOLUTELY “THE 
eS SMOKE-CONSUMINC, AMATEUR, 
a attested by the National Smoke Abatement Institution. Asahi 
ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT, Finsbury, 
fOR DWELLINGS, HALLS, is ndou, 


and PUBLIC BUILDINGS. No. £39. Price 24 . 
Rapid Heating. Excellent Ventilation. Wo dust in 


the room. Perfect and simple Regulation of Warmth 
40,000 in Use. OWENS’ PATENT 


Patented Everywhere. Particulars sent Free 


‘E. | EXE'TIVE, ” Manufacturer, 95 & 97 oxroRD st. Lonpon, w. NUMBERED HAT & COAT HOOK 


Now Universally used in Board Schools. 


Very Strong, ani 
practically Unbreak- 
able. The Figures 
ae cast rnd raised 

a on the Plate, and 
LIFTS, Hydraulic, &c. cannot become dis- 
coloured or obliter- 


ated. 


GRIPS, Patent Safety 


(See Illustration), 


Always in Stock, 


NEWTON'S 


| — BOILERS of all kinds Aas 

: = ENGINES, ® 1 %0 500. 

i i - oe HIGH SPEED, Se., for | THE * TUDOR,’ Pe atentee THE ‘“ UNIQUE,’ 
elt ( ELECTRIC LIGHTING, | *-% te ant atom cvurer, Bad. px boi, 


Gol oie ie aRSEHING cu ki. T. OWENS, 


7 W 
2a aia bl Te va 
= . -- Se ES H IND LE y 12 BATH STREET, 
= = =k Lae 
Patent Safety Grip for‘Gages of Liftsi 11 QUEEN VICTORIA ST,EC. BIRMINGHAM. 


Can be fitted to existing Hoists. Works :—Bourton, Dorset. | EADING CASES FOR THB ARCHITECT 
Vol. XLIX. of 1HE AKUHIIEUT. Handsomely bound in Clots, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 60. i Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W C, 


“il 


—— 


SPR LE 


= 
YS £ILEAALES 
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MANSFIELD. NEW BOULTHAM. 
For Building Branch Bank, Mansfield, for the Nottingham | For Work required in Connection with the New Boultham 
Joint Stock Bank, Limited. Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, | Drainage System. 
F.R.I.B.A,, Architect, Mansfield. Sewers, Manholes and Machinery. 
THOS. FISH & SONS, Nottingham (accepted) . £2,625 0 Oo S Tiowell Wisbech 6 
: : . Hipwell, Wisbech. : : «£1,087, sOne@ 
Eight Tenders received. | S. é& R. Horton, Lincoln... +0)» 2 ane 
For Laying 12-inch Pipe Sewer, Nottingham Road, Mansfield, W. Wright & Son, Lincoln : { i . 1,387 0 0 
for ad wage Mr. R. FRANK V ALLANCE, Archi- | J. BRADLEY, Lincoln (accepted ) : : + Ip SOl Aa 
tect, Mansheid. 
Edward Cuddy, Mansfield . _ £221 0 0 oe ges! Station and Bint a 
H. Baker, Mansfield 1909 I 6 ae pa eee 790 eae 
J. W. Fisher, Mansfield 183 10 oO H. os B oie see : 2 ° : 746 9 0 
James Bradley, Lincoln. 180 10 o| ire ve fee Son i : te. Se ee ae 10 
W. A. VALLANCE, Mansfield (accepted) 169 10 oO TIg At ce SON, INCOM 3) 95 oe 
S SoU “Horton ; 5 : 678 Oo Oo 
For Building Manager’s House at Gas Works, for the Mans- J. Bradley, Lincoln 675 0 0 
T ’ . . 
field Corporation. Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, Architect, J. W. Harrison, Taaroolne (accepted ) : . | (643 Ome 
BRADLEY & ROE, Mansfield, (accepted ) S307 tOmsOn READING. 
Eight Tenders received. | For Alterations and Extension of School at Dunsden. : 
MY THOLMROYD. Bourton, Watling Street, Reading... : 1 L146 FOR 
For Building Weaving-shed and Warehouse to Westfield Mills, | Newberry, Reading . . . 142, 0 0 
Mytholmroyd. Messrs. JACKSON & Fox, Architects, | Robinson, Sonning 139 01s 
22 George Street, Halifax. Hawkins, Reading : ; 107 0 0 
Accepted Tenders. | Walden & Cox, Henley-on- Thames . : eatofo yay ss. 0) 
O. Watson, Hebden Bridge, mason .£600 0 o| G. Simmonds, Reading . : ; . 1 492 LOS 
Astin & Barker, Todmorden, ironfounder . 320). OO C. BUTLER, Peppard (accepted ) ; 3 : 0 Oma 
J. Robinson, Luddenden Foot, slater . ZLOmtOMOw SALISBURY. 
E, Alderson & Co. Cod oa NES ; er 10 © For Rebuilding Shop and Dwelling-house at corner of New 
J Suey aedick Wh NN ea 3 LO Sao Street and “High Street, Salisbury, for Messrs. Alesworth & 
NEW BRIDGE-ON-WYE. | Co. Messrs. JouN HARDING & Son, Architects, 51 Canal, 
For the Construction of New Waterworks, for the Rhayader | Salisbury. 
Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. TELFER SMITH, Surveyor, | F. Dibben, Wyndham Park 3 : ‘ Noe 0 Oo 
Builth Wells. Quantities by Surveyor. | Killow & Smith, Fisherton . , ; : 694.0 0 
H, "Welsh, Hereford 9h 59g s. - £1,994 0 0. E, Hale, Salisbury cee 
E. Thomas, Llanidloes 1,485 0 Oo Vincent & Folland, Fisherton ; ; : 721670) 10250 
J. Preece, Heretord:- 1,271 9 10| Webb Co, Salisbury : i . ; 54, 067) Omsa 
H. J. Davenport, New brid: ge-on- 1-W ye 1517 ake LO Wort & Way, Salisbury ¢ : i 716650 40 
T. D. ee Newtown . 1,096 Io oO H. J. KITE, Fisherton (accepted) : “ + 505 One 
Marpole & Son, Llanidloes 1,07 74 n OREO | 
‘T. 'f. Davies, Cardiff... ~ 1,000 0 O ST. ANNE’8-ON-SEA. 
J. E. Nott & Co., Brecon . 999 19 6. For Building Lock-up Store and Shop for Wholesale Wines and 
S. W. Deakins, Knucklas . 997. 0 O | Spirits, “&c, Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 41 
J. M. Willis, Builth . 348) 1208) Corporation Street, Manchester. 
Onl Downs & Co., Builth ( (accepted ) 818 8 9 | W. WOODCOCK, St. Anne’s-on-Sea (accepted) .£347 0 O 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 28 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &e,, LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


‘METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and PeeD Or “Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” for 


QGopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
GOLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


1893. 


Price 6d.; post,7d. In leather,is.; post, 1s. 1d. 


‘BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 53. | ‘WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUES TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed | 


()UANTITI ES, &c,, ELECTROGRAPHED | 


graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. ‘‘ Quantities” 
Box, 14in. by 9 in. by 5in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s, Plane 
copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 


GRANITI 


envelope. | Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


above descriptions of work in the best style . 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing} 
(equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho-| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
| Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & 


SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS,! 


tee | SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 
SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


ncils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

fice Dippers ,Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T- Squares, 

|Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYI’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


TIC PAINT 
BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION 
zy Deep Wall od 


is made 


IN ALL COLOURS) 


A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBI- 
TION, 1884, for 9 i and Durability. | 


The Original Tivex' ton mee ‘Sole May ufactarers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 


32 King Street, Cheapside, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


and COLOURLESS. | London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, H.C. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 

Plans, &c., best ans, &0,, beat shyles 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD 

LONDON, E.C. 

Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 

in all the prevailing Styles, 

Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 

Designs and Prices on application. 


|| PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists, 
HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 


Peo WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
No. 1 Gloucester Road, South sions 
and 9 Maqdalen Street, Oxford 
J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London, 
and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxtons 
Paris, and Vienna. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK- JAW 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


| CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


NEWPORT, MON. 
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STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


For Providing and Fixing the Ironwork, comprising Cast-iron 
Girders, “Cantilevers, Railings, &e., for completing Trent 
Bridge Improvement, Stoke-upon-Trent. Mr. WM. BOWEN, 
Borough Surveyor. 


Woodhouse, Rawson & Co., Kidsgrove £3950 10n10 
Renshaw, Cliffvale Works, Stoke- upon-Trent 345 0 O 
Kerr, Stuart & Co., Stoke-upon-Trent ‘ 3108 O° 
DEAN & LOWE, Stoke- upon-Trent (accefied ) 306 10 7 


TAUNTON. 
For Constructing Sewers at Bishop’s Lydeard, for the Taunton 
Rural Sanitary Authority. 


W. Lock, Bishop’s Lydeard : : 4  £ G0Cm OmO 
H. Knight, Bishop’s Lydeard 4 Babson i. C 
J. Mountstephens, Taunton . : : : 2230 Ono 
Pe ailipsexeter -; 195) oO" a 
VICKERY & POOLE, Milverton (accepted) 125" OO 
W. Porter, Combe Florey : - - =), [20m Ono 
TRALEE. 
For Building Dispensary Building, pends well, Tralee. 
R. Cotter, Killinglinn . £398 17 10} 
P. Murphy, Tralee ‘ : 2 Bhat We! 
J. B. HEALY, Tralee (accepted ) 35 OO 


TRURO. 
For Building Villa at Tregoll’s Road, Truro, for Mr. E. Benney! 
Mr. SAMPSON HILL, ‘Architect, Redruth. 


Geo. Farley & Co., Truro, whole : : - £673 (ome) 

Gilbert & Walters, St. Stephens, whole . 637 10 oO 

JOHN HIGGINS, Truro, whole (accefzed ) 600 Ono 

Geo. Farley & Co., Truro, masonry 423° .0) 0 

W. H. Moyle, Chacewater, carpentry . 2550 OnTO 
WADHUBST. 

For Warming the Mansion, Buckhurst Manor, for Dr. Grieves, 


Wadhurst, 
J. GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London (accefied). 


WEELSBY. 
For Building Church Institute for the District of All Saints, 


Weelsby, Grimsby. Mr. JOHN J. CRESSWELL, Architect. 
J. A. Thomas, Grimsby . : : wf Telos LO: (0 
Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby i , 2h 19189) x Ov TO) 
Thompson & Sons, Grimsby 1,049 0 O 
T. WILKINSON, Gieethorpes (accepted) 1,007) (OG 


VARIETIES. 


| AT the Exeter Guildhall this week Mr. G. T. White, recently 
appointed traffic superintendent of the South-Western Railway 
| Company, for many years district superintendent at Exeter, 
| was presented with a service of silver, valued at about 200/., 
| subscribed for by some 250 residents of the city and county. 

AT the special meeting of the Wrexham Rural Sanitary 
Authority, a letter was read from the Local Government Board 
| stating that they had under their consideration the report made 
by their inspector, Colonel Luard, after the inquiry held by him 

at Ruabon with reference to the application of the Sanitary 
Authority of the Wrexham Union for sanction to borrow 9,500/. 
for works of sewerage for the village of Ruabon. The Board 
| learnt that at the inquiry an alternative gravitation scheme, 
prepared by Mr. Ward, of London, was produced and dis- 
cussed, and they were advised that this scheme was apparently 
| preferable, both in simplicity and ccst, to that proposed by 
Mr. Baugh, the engineer of the Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Mr. J. Lloyd Thomas, of Ruabon, moved that Mr. Ward’s 
scheme be adopted, and that Mr. Biddulph be approached to 
| see whether he would allow the outfall to be on land owned by 
him in the parish of Chirk. The resolution was carried. 

AT Arlingham, near Newnham, a meeting of residents in 
the district has just been held, at which a committee was 
appointed to forward a proposal to bridge the Severn at 
Newnham. The Gloucester Chronicle says :— Those on the 
forest side desirous of reaching Stonehouse and that district of 
the county have to undertake a long journey by rail through 
Gloucester, unless they submit to the “indignity of being borne 
on a man’s back to and from the boat of the ferry at Arlingham 
and trudging through a stretch of muddy sand, owing to the 
shallowness of the river and the delay incidental to the impos- 
sibility of conveying any kind of vehicle over the river. 

THE Manchester Guardian says :—The demolition has 
taken place of the last of the three arches forming the stone 
| aqueduct at Barton, by which the Bridgewater Canal was 
formerly carried over the river Irwell. A good view of the 
Ship Canal east of Barton Bridge, and looking towards Man- 
chester, can now be obtained. 

SOME time ago the steeple of Brewood Parish Church was 
damaged by lightning, and the insurance company decided to 
do some repairs. To carry out the work steeplejacks had 
to be employed, for the spire is 170 to 180 feet high. The vicar 
and churchwardens thought it a good opportunity to have ae Aes > 


STEEL STR 


ONG 


Architects invited to 


ROOM FITTINGS, 


BANE AnD OFFICE TN TENREORS. 


specify the 


(‘SHANNON FILE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


“SHANNON” Patents. 


Ropemaker Street, elt PHS nent! E.C. 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 


‘KALLKOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 
oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement 
stone, plastering, &c. 

‘CHEAPNESS,—It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight, 


ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-lb. tinof KALLKOLITH goes further than three times the same quantity of oil-colouy 
DRYING POWERS.-—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 


‘DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to ail cil-cclcurs used upon it which has never yet 
. been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


‘PAPER-HANGING.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 
. the hanging of all descriptions of papers. 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs. each, net 40s., packing included. 


‘Address—E. STUTTARD, 88 ADELAIDE ROAD, BROCKLEY. LONDON, SE, 
) GEO. STEGMANN. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. LOUD SPEAKING TELEPHONES. 


ELECTRIC BELLS A SPECIALTY. 
ST. JOHN’S HILL, CLAPHAM JUNCTION, S.W. 


ESTIMATES FREE. ESTABLISHED 1885, 


Special Terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. 


69 


12 


DS 
weathercock taken off and repaired ard the steeple pointed, as 
it was much weatherworn. ‘The spire is one of the finest in 
the county. The weathercock was taken down last about eighty 
years ago ; there are still two old men living in Brewood who 
recollect this.event. It bears the name of the maker, and the 
date.1752 upon it. There was a hole through it, which is 
supposed to have been caused by a bullet shot from a rifle some 
years ago by an eccentric local surgeon. 

Tue Edinburgh Association of Science and Art has paid a 
visit to Edinburgh Castle. The party, which numbered about 
300, saw through the restored Parliament Hall, the Crown 
Room, and other places of interest. but the chief feature of the 
visit. was the exploration of the underground buildings. 
Through these, which are not open to the general public, the 
party were conducted by Sergeant-Major Cameron, R.E., who 
described the various buildings entered. The entrance to the 
subterranean passage leading to Holyrood Palace was pointed 
out, and several old dungeons were entered, among them the 
“wet dungeons” and Argyle’s Dungeon. The new drainage 
system carried out under Sergeant-Major Cameron’s direction 
was also explained. 


THE Staffordshire Advertiser says :—The Longton Corpora- 
tion have at last come to a final decision as to the suitableness 
of the Stone Road site, which the Duke of Sutherland offered 
to present to the town, for the erection of new municipal build- 
ings. The subject has been a bone of contention in the Council 
for some considerable time, but ultimately they decided to take 
the opinion of experienced mining experts as to the stability of 
the site, and their report was fully considered at a special 
meeting. The experts referred to express a strong opinion to 
the effect that the site is not a safe one for the erection of large 
and costly buildings, and in the face of this only one course 
was left open to the Council. It was, therefore, unanimously 
decided to thank the Duke of Sutherland for his generous 
offer, which, under the circumstances, the Council felt they 
could not accept, and they further determined to ask his Grace 
if he would present the site to the town for a recreation-ground, 
in which case the Corporation would undertake to lay it out in 
a suitable manner. 


A COTTAGE HOSPITAL has just been opened at Nuneaton. 
The building is situated near the Midland Railway Station, 
and was built from plans founded upon the most recent and 
approved principles of hospital construction, prepared by Mr. 
Yates, Birmingham. The building cost over 2,o00/., and the 
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land for its erection. was given by Messrs. Reginald Stanley, 
Nuneaton, and James Tomkinson, Chester. 

THE Glasgow Town Council, as Improvement Trustees, 
have resolved to erect atenement of dwelling-houses on ground 
belonging to the Trust at Townhead. The outlay involved will 
amount to about 20,000/., exclusive of the value of the ground. 

Iv is stated that a subsidence of land has occurred at Tudely, 
Kent, owing to the shrinkage of the clay subsoil in consequence 
of the drought. A number of houses have been almost 
wrecked, and the walls of the parish church have had to be 
shored up to prevent their collapse. Cracks have also appeared - 
in the south aisle wall inside the sacred edifice, extending to 
the chancel, and the church will have to be closed during tem- 
porary repairs. : 

Tue Technical Instruction Committee of the Aberdeen 
County Council have decided to issue a circular to burghs in 
the county which have a share of the Residue Grant, asking 
them to co-operate with the County Council in their technical 
instruction scheme for the coming winter. 

Atv the special meeting of the committee of the Ipswich 
Museum and Schools of Science and Art on Wednesday, held 
for the purpose of electing a curator and secretary in the place 
of Dr. J. E. Taylor, who has retired after twenty years’ service, 
Mr. Frank Woolnough was unanimously elected to the appoint- 
ment. Mr. Woolnough has been honorary secretary to the 
Schools of Science and Art during the past three years. 

A NEW recreation ground at Bank Top, Bacup, with 
athletic appliances, provided by Mr. J. H. Maden, M.P. for the 
Rossendale Division, at a cost of about 2,500/., has been 
formally handed over to the Corporation by the donor 

THE South Eastern Gazette, Maidstone, says, whilst taking 
evidence at an inquest on Saturday morning, Mr. Tatham, the 
coroner, expressed emphatic disapproval of the alterations that 
have recently been effected in the arrangements at the police- 
court. The acoustics, he said, were very bad, ana in fact it was 
the most wretched court he had ever been into. The hearing 
was bad for the coroner, the jury, the press, and also the 
witnesses. 

IN a letter from the Rev. A. G. Tweedie, Vicar . of 
Selby, just published, he says :—‘“ The beautiful west front 
of Selby Abbey, which never fails to excite the admiration j 
of the visitor, has shown signs of serious subsidence in the 
south-west tower. The exquisite Early English windows are 
falling in, and will soon be past preserving. It has been esti- 


TLANDCEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, wit 

less than 10 per cent. residue, 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to | 
\\ Cardiff and Hereford Water | 
| Works, | 
} Specially adapted for Con. 

crete Floors and Street Paving 


‘ ° 
y ‘ECLIPSE?! PORTLAND CEMER; 
Quick setting; test, 3 parts. | 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
piges, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 


JOHN 


16 CHISWELL 


‘POR 


y 
spin HED 
~ 


Ne 


" sPHINX 


ABD EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Work. 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BuLvE Lis LIMe, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
ko. Railway and water communication. 


Light Fittings 
| of all kinds. 


STAINED 


“ &, (ESTABLISHED 1838), | NX 
¥ Movument Chamber <\S xy 
PATENT Or / Mr. ©. 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, an: 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY’” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


Yfj\ 


Wails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Ratnwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
| Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ART METAL WORK 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 


49 Farringdon St., E.G. 


Fraderick Street, Edinburgh. 


For Churches, Scnoo: 


Estimates and full part cular: 


a Clapham Junction, 8.W 


DALE, | 


street, Lovpon. ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Telephone;— q 


Telegrams i— IE 
“LIMMER, LONDOM,” a 


€ORM.OF BLOC 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs; 
Lawn Tennis Courts, £0. ‘ 

Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 9 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 8.0. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


¥rom the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalied for Quality, Colour, and Dursbility. 


Highest Award: GoldMedal, 
International Exhibition, 8 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN ae 
DARK GREEN. 
FOR PRIOEHS AND THEMS APPLY TO THE SHORETABY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


Over 20 Years’ 
% Experience. 
GOLD MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1882. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
PARIS, 1881. 


OF BUILDERS’ 1RORMOASERY. is 


DESIGNS 


AND 
ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, 


Room :— 


London ,1862, 
‘\Mode) Dwelling,’ New- 
castle Exhibition 1887. 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


SCOTLAND :-— 


M. HERON, 64 North 


We? 1862 Sy 
773 LONDINI \o¥ 
—= 


wi 
7 Honoris wy 
CAUSA ANY 

OM Zs 


K PAVINE 


(Mz. WHITE’s SysTEM) 
Offices, &e 


EsTtIMATES FREE, 


| , JOEL & CO. 
34 Wilson St., Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


on application to 


Woop PavinG AND STE) 
Joinery Works, 
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mated that Soo/. will be required to do the necessary repairs. | in many times, he had not rendered until a few weeks. before 
I fear we cannot raise the money in Selby. Is it too much to | his death. 
ask those who have expressed their admiration of the old abbey AT the meeting of the Liverpool Water Committee, the 
to come to our help in this difficulty ? ” Chairman made a sympathetic reference to the death of Mr. 
rel 5 ; | Hawksley, who had been connected with the Liverpool Cor- 
ae eR Ee a Pic errr sale of the poration and its work for a period of something like fifty years. 
Fon eked ine pay eek tere wy Foe e Iphinstone has | fr, Hawksley was closely associated with the inception of the 
th ca t aps 3 cresting facts concerning earlier Rivington works, respecting which he advised the Corporation, 
at ot =a ea Fares eae eel Curiously enough, | ang during the past summer several members had an oppor- 
, ae ae ce we atria dae pnce | tunity of inspecting some of the works designed and carried out 
ee or it oanet oe a curious still must have been | by him, and of judging favourably of their lasting qualities. Mr. 
> € productions attempted with the primitive resources | Hawksley also took a prominent part in designing the Vyrnwy 
at command in those days.. Nearly a quarter of a century has inst 


: : i ; Sy works, and in advising the Corporation in the first instance with 
4 elapsed since 1 Inauguration of the Elphinstone régime. | regard to obtaining mie ti ee and executing the works 
This was in the heyday of the old stock company period, and | intended to bring the water to Liverpool. One great benefit 


ts it is borne in mind that the total receipts for the first | which Mr. Hawksley conferred not only upon Liverpool, but 
week were not more than 15/. we can well realise what theatrical upon very many communities throughovt the kingdom, was 
P c=) bd 


enterprise meant in those days. It is intended to redecorate hi i 
: ; A is advocacy of the system of constant supply. The idea 
the theatre at an early date, and plans are already in the course originated with him y PP'y 
gine ; 


of preparation in view of the contemplated enlargement. THE Birkenhead people have decided to purchase from Mr. 
A NEw departure is announced for this week in lighting the | Vyner for the sum of 12,100/. about 47 acres of the summit of 
carriages on the District Railway system. Instead of the one | Bidston Hill, which will be dedicated to the public for all time. 
ordinary gas lamp in the centre of the roof of each compart- | In addition to 5,000/. voted by the Birkenhead Corporation, 
mrent there are to be four incandescent lights fixed in the four | 4,750/. has been voluntarily subscribed, and 2,300/. is yet 
corners of the compartment immediately over the passengers’ | needed to complete the purchase. 
heads. An experiment has been made with the new light, THE chapel property in the Wakefield Wesleyan Methodist 
which gives every Satisfaction, particularly to those who desire | Circuit is valued at 25,000/,, and on this there is a debt of only 
to read in the carriages on their journey home from the City at | 450/. It has been resolved at once to provide increased ac- 
night time. commodation by the building of four new chapels. At Beile 
IT is stated that an effect of the recent drought has been to Vue a central site has been obtained for a large building, the 
stop traffic on the Berry Canal, one of the most important | eee Reuie 309 de eeu ony Lance ad, atk 
internal waterways of France. The iron works of Commency, | Bramley, of Outwood Hall, has given a valuable site ; at Kirk- 
one of the largest in that country, depend entirely on the canal, Rg ee erpetes ee eierer bore lgy ily) soon be. coay, 
and have therefore been obliged to close.’ A thousand work. | Pleted; and tg East ar asley ga pane sspye oes built fori pe 
men are out of employment and in great distress. It is feareq | /@"S¢ number of railway employés who have lately come to 
that the works of Montlucon will be compelled also to close, | reside there. 
This would throw 3,000 people out of work. 
AT the meeting of the Coventry City Council, a letter of | TRADE NOTES. 
condolence with the family of the late Mr. Thomas Hawksley, | Messrs. J. M. BENNETT & SONS, timber merchants, of 
consulting engineer for the Corporation water schemes and | Ardwick, Manchester, have just supplied ‘“ Goehring” to some 
works, was ordered to be forwarded. By a strange coincidence, | of our largest shipbuilders for fitting-up passenger steamer 
the next business was the sanctioning of the payment of an | saloons. One of the largest and most enterprising of our 
account for Mr. Hawksley’s services extending back to 1858, | railway companies have adopted a “Goehring” root for their 
and which, although Mr. Hawksley had been pressed to send | railway carriages. 
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THE ARCHITECT & CO 


THE contract for the extension of Newhaven Pier, which 
consists of the reclamation of ground to the east of the east 
pier to the width of 135 feet, on which a covered shed is to be 
erected for the convenience of the fish traffic, has been obtained 
by Mr. John Best, Edinburgh. The cost will be about 18,000/. 

Iv is stated that Messrs. Boyd & Forrest, contractors, Kil- 
marnock, have received the contract for the extension of the 
Galston and Newmilns branch line of the Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway to Darvel at a cost of about 40,0o00/, The 
line will be carried through Newmilns on a viaduct of twenty- 
five arches, and will entail the removal of the present schoolhouse 
and other buildings in that town. It is to cross the public road 
beyond Gowanbank and pass along the rear of the houses in 
Darvel till it reaches the vicinity of the schoolhouse, where the 
station wil! be erected. 

THE new schools at Walthamstow have been ventilated 
throughout by the “ Baird-Thompson” system of ventilation 
(automatic), the “ Baird-Thompson” latest improved turret 
ventilators having been selected as the most efficient. 

WE are informed that the Otis Elevator Company, Limited 
(late American Elevator Company), hydraulic, steam and 
electric elevators, 4 Queen Victoria Street, have secured the 
contract for the passenger-elevator installation in the splendid 
new Hétel del Termini at Rome. 

THE contract has been let for the erection of a handsome 
building at Blackpool which will afford accommodation for a 
free library, technical institute and borough market. The old 
St. John’s Market, in Market Street, will be pulled down, and 
it is expected that the new scheme, for which the contract is 
stated to be about 13,000/., will be commenced within a couple 
of months by Messrs. Dean & Sons, of Blackpool. ; 

THE contract for the new Stirling Post Office has been 
obtained by Mr. W. M‘Pherson, joiner, Stirling. The sub- 
contractors are all local tradesmen. The cost of the work will 
be between 5,000/. and 6,o00/. Building operations will be at 
once begun. 

THE Ashbourne Local Board has instructed Mr. W. H. 
Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, to prepare the working drawings 
for new waterworks, and make application to the Local 
Government Board for a loan of 7,00c/., with as little delay as 
is possible. It is proposed to purchase a spring about two 
miles away, and pump the water to a summit reservoir, from 
which the town will be supplied by gravitation. The popula- 
tion is about 4,000. ; 
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THE new schools, Groomsport, County Down, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent -Man- 
chester grates, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, 
of Manchester. 

Tue Edinburgh Corporation have passed the following 
resolution :—‘* We hereby declare that in the execution of this 
contract we will pay the standard recognised rate of wages or 
such wages as are generally accepted as fair in the trade.” 

THE Local Government Board notified their assent to a 
loan for 8,955/., to extend over twelve years, for the furnishing 
of the Mill Road Infirmary, Liverpool. 

THE congregation of St. John’s Presbyterian Chapel, Run-~ 
corn, have decided to erect, at a cost of about 4,500/., a new’ 
place of worship and Sunday school in Victoria Road. The 
plans submitted by Mr. Cubbon, of Birkenhead, have been 
accepted, as also the tender of Mr. Bleakley, builder, Birken- 
head. 


ELECTRICAL. 


At the weekly meeting of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board the Docks and Quays Committee recommended the 
Board to provide an electric light at the south side of the 
entrance to the Morpeth Lock, at an estimated cost of 200/. 
The recommendation was confirmed. 

THE Yeadon Local Board having for some while been con: 
sidering a proposal to introduce electric light, have decided to 
call a public meeting for the purpose of asking the ratepayers’ 
sanction to the Board undertaking the supply of electricity for 
both public and private lighting. : 

THE Aberdeen Press says :—Some time ago Mr. Geddes, of 
Blairmore, contemplated the introduction of the electric light 
into Blairmore House. The motive power is water, which is 
taken from the Deveron at a point in close proximity to Inver- 
markie Lodge, and conveyed along the run of the public road 
to Blairmore Cottages, where the dynamo is situated. From 
thence the wire conveying the current has its connection with 
the house. In cutting the passage for the water some deep 
bars of rock confronted the workmen, which had to be cut 
through. This was accomplished with the assistance of 
dynamite. In this passage, which is about half a mile long, a 
bed of concrete is laid, and the whole will be covered over. 
The stables attached to Blairmore Cottages are also lighted 
with electricity. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE new roof to the church of St. Michael-and All Angels, | Sch 
| children must be presented unwashed to Her 


Lyndhurst, has now been completed, at a cost of over 1,000/., 
Mr. White, F.S.A., being the architect. 


A HUGE steam-crane used in the work of demolition on the 
site of the new post office in Victoria Street, Liverpool, fell this 
week from its position, a distance of nearly 15 feet, luckily 
without injuring anyone. 


DESIGNS for a Baptist church and school have been 
approved for Queen’s Park, Kilburn, at a cost of about 5,000/. 


the architect. 


PLANS and specifications for the Swan Memorial Hall have 
been approved of by the Kirkcaldy Y.M.C.A. and lodged with 
the Dean of Guild Court. On the sanction of the court being 
obtained the work will be begun at once, the estimates having 
been all accepted. Mr. Washington Brown, Edinburgh, is the 
architect. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Messrs. A. C. Wells & Co., Midland Road, St. Pancras, have 
already met with great success, which is due to their moderate 
price combined with efficiency. There has been a great need 
for a cheap filter, as the smallest user of engines and machinery 
has waste oil which may be used again and again if the im- 
purities are abstracted. Gas-engine users and those employing 
electric plants find these filters invaluable, and a great saving 
in their oil bills. One firm of electrical engineers says of 
them :—“ We have pleasure in stating we are pleased with the 


aftertime.” And one of the largest London breweries writes :— 
“ The waste oil filter supplied has proved a very great saving 
in our oil bill.” 

Jaradine McMath Improved Wash-hand Trough. — 
Messrs. Emley & Sons, Limited, of Westgate Road, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, are the sole proprietors and makers of McMath’s new 
patent washing-trough. The principal advantages of the 


trough over the present wash-hand basin ranges are :—A con 
siderable saving of time, which is of much importance in 
schools where, under the new code, the sewed work of the 
Majesty’s 
inspector, and this of course necessitates the children’s hands 
being perfectly clean before commencing work. Fully two 
hundred children are able to wash their hands in the short 
space of fifteen minutes ; no delay is caused by emptying and 
refilling, as this is done automatically. The construction 
of the trough is extremely simple, there. being no valves 


| or cocks for the persons using to turn on or off. There is 
a Be MSTA oh. Checker Winchecinn ctnee | little or no plumber-work in connection with the trough, 
r. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., of Grea inchester Street, is | 


and consequently the cost of keeping in order is reduced 
to a minimum. This in the ordinary basin is. well known 
to be a serious item of expenditure. A continuous flow 
is secured by the back of the trough being lower than the 
front, so as to allow the water to flow over the weir along 
the whole length into the receiver, thus at once carry- 
ing off all scum and dirt into the discharge pipe. Soap- 
boxes are placed at convenient intervals along the trough. 
The supply is admitted by a tinned copper perforated 
tube laid inside the trough at the back angle, with the 
apertures directed towards the front. The pressure of the 
water coming out of this tube produces a wave, which strikes 


; ; sae | against the front, rises, and passes across to the back, carrying 
Wells’s Patent “Waste Oil” Filters.—These filters, of | 


away all dirty water, and keeping the trough always clean, 
thereby preventing all risk of infection. Numerous complaints 
have been made by parents as to scholars in public schools 
being compelled, for want of time, to wash in the same water. 
This system entirely obviates the difficulty. The troughs have 
been for a considerable time in use in some of the public 
schools in Glasgow and district, and have given thorough 
satisfaction. The troughs can be had in white veined or 
coloured marble, slate, or enamelled iron, in any length required. 


. ; | They can be fitt i rridors, cloak-r , or playsheds. 
oil filters, which are well finished and perform their work | By eee eee cen s otto, Or” plays Meg 


Satisfactorily. Nearly all the gas-engine and dynamo plants | 


we have put down have these filters, and use the same oil time | {or inlet and discharce couplings 
| g gs. 


When ordering kindly state extreme length of space available, 
and if open ends or against walls, also whether right or left end 


Domestic Telephones.—The remarkable advance in the 
adoption of telephones for domestic purposes is evidenced by 
the success of firms producing specialties in this direction. 
We are indebted to the enterprise of two or three prominent 
manufacturers for the modern highly-finished telephone, and 
particularly to the firm of Messrs. Charles Mildé & Co., of 
Paris, who a few years ago opened a branch business in this 
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country leaving the control of it to Mr. M. Kotyra, who has 
had many years’ practical experience in the manufacture of 
every description of telephone; the result is that the manu- 
factures of Mildé & Co. have a thoroughly established reputa- 
tion not only for their most artistic appearance but also that 
they combine the very latest improvements with an extremely 
moderate price. A large business has been consequently built 
up on these lines, and there is every {probability [of its rapidly 
increasing. New designs are continually being introduced in 
the show-rooms, and although the firm have hitherto confined 
their attention to supplying the telepbone only, they will soon 
be in a position to undertake installation contracts on a large 
or small scale. The offices and show-rooms of Messrs. Charles 
Mildé & Co. are at 60 Watling Street, E.C., and an inspection of 
the infinite variety of designs should prove both interesting and 
instructive. 

Electric-Light Letters for Advertising.— These are formed 
of bright-plated metal backing of holiow section, mounted on a 
board to any possible design as required. Into these backings 
glass tubes of uniform diameter and various lengths, enclosing 
a filament, are fitted. The tubes are joined in circuit without 
any artificial resistance being used, so that the electric-light 
letters are joined direct to the lighting main as if they were on 
ordinary glow lamps. These electric-light advertisements can 
be arranged to switch themselves on at dusk and off at day- 


light. They are especially suited for theatres, railway stations, 


exhibitions, restaurants, hotels, shops, advertisements 

underground railways and every other 
place where an ordinary advertisement would be useless. 
One out of numberless effective applications to which these 
signs can be adapted is for shop-fronts, the name of the pro- 
prietor being formed by these electric light letters mounted on 
a skeleton frame suspended within the window, affording a 
brilliant advertisement and a brilliant light, thus rendering any 
other form of window-lighting wholly unnecessary. The 
Electrical Advertising: Syndicate, Limited, are the proprietors 
of the invention, and are already erecting these signs in 
London. The sign ‘“ Partington” shown in Charing Cross 
Underground Railway Station is an example of the most recent 
type of letter. The Jetters in question have been designed by 
Mr. Réné Upward, who is consulting engineer to the Syndicate. 
The letters and signs are manufactured complete in every 
respect, and mounted ready for erection by the Edison & Swan 
United Electric Light Company, Limited, at their Ponder’s End 
Works. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VICTORIA ASSIZE COURTS, BIRMINGHAM, 


8T. PETER’S CHURCH, STAINES. 


PRAGUE. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT, 


THE committee of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Smoke 
Abatement Association have issued.the following report :— 

The experience of the committee is that the combustion of 
coal in the furnaces of Lancashire boilers can be effected 
economically and practically without producing smoke, and 
that this desirable result is attainable either by skilful hand 
firing or by mechanical stoking. 

In factories or mills where the variations in the amount of 
steam required is moderate and where the boilers are not over- 
worked, mechanical stokers are very advantageous, ‘as they 
permit of a cheap fuel being used with economy and smoke- 
lessness. 

When the boiler power is limited or when the steam require- 
ments vary suddenly and to any great extent, the best all- 
round results will be obtained by skilful hand firing and good 
fuel. 

Mechanical stokers of the sprinkling type are more liable 
to cause smoke than coking stokers, but with care all offensive 
smoke may be avoided and a high rate of evaporation obtained, 

The fuel economy of sprinkling stokers and coking stokers. 
differs little when the conditions are equally favourable, but the 
mechanism of the former requires more attention to keep it in 
good order, and to obtain the best results the fuel should be of 
free-burning and non-caking qualities. ay 

Coking stokers are ap‘ to cause an intense local:heat in the 
furnaces, by which the plates and furnace attachments may be 
injured, particularly when the feed water is bad, or when, as 
sometimes happens, the consumption of fvel per square foot of 
grate surface is high. 
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In works where the margin of boiler power is small, the 
fitting of mechanical stokers cannot always be relied upon to 
give the increase required, and advocating otherwise has fre- 
quently been the means of bringing mechanical stokers into 
disrepute. 

Insufficient boiler power does not always mean that addi- 


tional boilers are required. This is, no doubt, the only alter- | 
native in not a few of the smoke-producing factories, but | 


instances are by no means uncommon wherein, by judicious 
alteration of, and attention to, such disadvantages as cramped 
flues, air leakages into brick seatings and chimneys, uncovered 
boilers, dirty heating surfaces, unsuitable fuel and ignorant 
firemen, &c., the efficiency of the boilers has been increased by 
1o to 25 per cent., and thereby the necessary margin for the 
requirements of the work has been obtained. 

The committee are of opinion that brick-builders and steam- 
users do not give the attention to tightness of seatings, flues 
and chimneys which its importance deserves, and that owing 
to this and neglect of the other matters referred to, great waste 
of heat is incurred. ; 

Insufficient boiler power may also be due to the waste of 
steam caused by working with engines and their connections 
in defective condition, such as leakages past valves and pistons, 
valves out of adjustment or improperly designed, steam pipes 
of limited area or arranged with unnecessary bends, and un- 
protected by suitable non-conducting covering. 
treatment of such common causes of loss may reduce the con- 
sumpt of steam by as much as 20 to 4o per cent., and render 
otherwise overtaxed boilers ample for the work, besides pre- 
venting smoke and unnecessary expenditure for fuel. 

In works where the space does not permit of additional 
boilers being put down, and where none of the above defects 
exist, the difficulty of insufficient power may be got over by the 
adoption of higher steam pressures, such as are suitable for 
triple expansion or compound condensing engines, which can 
be worked with a steam consumpt of 15 to 20 lbs. per indicated 
horse-power per hour, as compared with the much more 
frequent amount of 30 and 4o lbs. per hour in older and im- 
properly designed engines. 

Steam is also very largely used for manufacturing processes 
apart from engine-driving, and in many of these a considerable 
saving may be effected without injury to the manufacture by 
the employment of higher pressures, the steam being reduced 
by suitable automatic valves to the requirements of the’process. 


By this means the loss in condensation caused by passing soft 
steam through long ranges of piping may be mitigated and a 
margin of boiler power obtained. 

The tests have demonstrated clearly that an evaporative 
duty of 6,coo lbs. to 7,000 lbs. of water per hour can be obtained 
from Lancashire boilers 7 feet 6 inches diameter by 28 feet to 
30 feet long without producing smoke. This evaporation 
represents a return of 60 to 70 per cent. of the heat value of the 
fuel in the form of steam, the remainder being absorbed in 
heating the air required for combustion, evapcrating moisture 
in fuel and loss by radiation, &c. These results do not entail 
any elaborate arrangements or methods of working, but they 
require that the boilers should be of good design and properly 
set, the flues and chimneys being proportioned and maintained 
in accordance with the diagram. With such provisions it only 
remains that the boiler should be under the charge of an in- 
telligent and careful stoker, so as to secure the highest per- 


| centage of efficiency combined with freedom from smoke, the 
| question of mechanical stoking or hand firing being determined 
| according to the steady or variable requirements of the steam 


and the nature of the fuel, as already explained. 
Notwithstanding the development of gas engines in recent 
years, there are still large numbers of small steam boilers 
at work in the minor industries that abound throughout the 
city and neighbourhood. The types of boilers employed vary 


: e | considerably, but as a rule they are not well adapted for the 
An intelligent 


combustion of ordinary fuel, and they contribute in no small 
degree to the pollution of the atmosphere, all the more that 
their situations frequently prevent the application of suitable 
chimneys for carrying off the products of combustion ; 
mechanical stokers are rarely applied, their cost and special 
construction necessary being the chief difficulties. In such 
cases the solution appears to lie in the direction of adopting 
boilers having as large a margin of power as practicable, and 
the use of gas-coke or other smokeless fuel, a course which has 


| been carried out very successfully in the majority of the small 


boilers at work on the city and subway contracts. 

The emission of black smoke from the chimneys of locomo- 
tives on the various railways connected with the city is also a 
source of pollution which might be effectually prevented if coke 
fuel were used within a fair radius of the terminal stations. 

The brick-burning operations which are still practised within 
the city boundaries at certain seasons of the year send forth 
dense volumes of smoke, which, whilst they last, cause much 
discomfort and add materially to the general atmospheric 
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pollution. The adoption of improved methods of brick burning 
such as are’in use in various parts of the country would do 
much to reduce the evil from this source. 

Finally, the committee are of opinion that whilst future 
experiments and inventions may be the means of introducing 
new and better methods of treatment in the combustion of fuel, 
enough is known at present to enable steam users to work their 
boilers with a fair degree of economy and practically without 
smoke. 


by closing a valve the air in the room may be heated by 
circulating through the radiator. The apparatus is under com- 
plete control, so that the ingress of cold air may be cut off at 
pleasure. The radiators are made up in single and double 
tubes of various ranges, the double one having from 48 to 
96 feet and the single one 24 to 48 feet super of heating surface 
according to the number of tubes. They are made in tio 
sizes, one being 2 feet 6 inches high, so as not to protrude 
above the level of the pews when used for heating churches or 
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chapels. The width is only 5 inches for the single and 83 inches 
for the double design. They are also made up in circular, half- 


MESSENGER ¢& CO.’S RADIATORS FOR HOT 
WATER OR STEAM. 


THESE, radiators, which have recently been brought under | 
public notice, are specially designed to take the place of coils | 
for heating public buildings, churches, residences, shops, | 
offices, &c, Their heating surface is believed by the manufac- | 
turers to be larger than that of any other radiator at present 
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circular and quarter-circular form, as well as in a hollow circle 
_ for placing round a column. The valves and connections are 
| concealed in the base of the apparatus, so that nothing unsightly 
appears on the exterior, and thus one of the objections to this 
| mode of heating is effectively got rid of. The design is simple 
| but at the same time ornamental, the pattern being that known 
as the linen-fold mould, by means of which the radiators are 
made to harmonise with almost any surroundings. They have 
been designed and brought out with much care by Messrs, 
Messenger & Co., hot-water engineers and_ horticultural 
| builders, Loughborough and London, with a view to meet a 


produced, while the cost, owing to the simple way in which the 
radiators are made up, is proportionately low. Itis also worthy 
of note that in these radiators ventilation and heating are com- | 
bined. A current of fresh air may be introduced into a room 

and warmed by passing through the centre of the radiator, or 
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long-felt want for something reliable, and at the same time of 
neat _and compact appearance, for heating residences, public 
buildings and places of business. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF DERRY. 


THE Corporation of Derry, the /rish Times says, deserves | 
reat credit for the business-like manner in which the scheme | 


for the lighting of that city by electricity has been promoted 
and pushed to its present position. The street lighting will be 
done by arc lamps placed on the handsome pillars that are 
being erected throughout the city. The system adopted: by 
Mr. Blake, the consulting engineer to the Corporation, is 
continuous currents at high pressure worked direct from the 
generating station. All the city south-east of Ship Quay Street 
and Bishcp Street, including the Waterside, will be supplied 
through its own distinct duplicate circuits from two of Siemens’s 


constant current dynamos, and all the city north-west of these | 


streets will be supplied by different circuits from another pair of 
dynamos. A third or spare set fof dynamos are in the station 
as a stand-by always ready to be switched on to any circuit in 


case of accident. These six dynamos are each capable of | 


running sixty arc lamps of 2,000 candle-power each, but as two 
of these will be held in reserve, there will be in constant use four 


capable of running 240 efficiently. The present contract is for | 


the installation of 160. The arc lamps are of the Brochie Pell 
type. The conductors are highly insulated copper cables 
armoured and laid directly in the ground. This extensive 


system of street lighting by electricity is being carried out by | 
the Corporation without any additional tax on the ratepayers. | 


It is estimated that the annual payment now made to the gas 
company for street lighting will cover the repayments and 
interest of the loan of 15,000/. granted by the Board of Works, 


and after the loan is paid off the cost of lighting the city by | 


electricity will be only one-third of the cost of lighting it by gas. 


Everything is in a forward state—the generating station has | 


been erected, the boilers are set, the machinery is in course of 
erection, and Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co., Limited, are 
busily engaged laying the underground cables and wiring the 
lamp pillars, and by the end of next month it is expected that 
two of the circuits will be lighted, and the other two circuits 
immediately after, so that all the installation will be completed 
and working this winter. The Corporation is ready at any 


moment to undertake the private lighting, provided a sufficient | 


number of the ratepayers intimate their wish to be supplied. 


MANCHESTER ELECTRIC-LIGHT SUPPLY. 


A REMARKABLE feat in electrical engineering has, the JZan- 
| chester Guardian says, just been accomplished in connection 
| with the Corporation electric-lighting station. The supply of 
| light has been available in a temporary form and has been 
used by customers for night service between the hours of five 
and twelve since July 31 last, when the Free-trade Hall was 
switched on for the first time. Additional consumers have been 
| connected on each successive day, until at length the number 
| had grown on Saturday last, the 23rd inst., to over Ico, with a 
maximum of 10,000 eight-candle power lamps in use. Under 
these circumstances it became necessary at once to introduce 
the normal working conditions which will be carried on under 
what is known as the five-wire system, patented by Dr. John 
Hopkinson. Hitherto consumers had been supplied on the 
simple parallel arrangement at 100 volts pressure. “On 
Saturday morning Mr. H. Wooler, electrical engineer to the 
Manchester Corporation, with his assistant, Mr. W. R. Wright, 
and a staff of picked men, began the work of disconnecting the 
| temporary form of supply, as a necessary preliminary to the in- 
stallation of the five-wire system. Later in the day Dr. John 
| Hopkinson and his son Mr. Herbert Hopkinson joined Mr. 
| Wooler in the enterprising effort, which continued to engage 
their united energies until Sunday evening, when the trans- 
formation was completely effected. The five-wire system, it 
| should be explained, gives a current available at different 
| voltages from 100 to 400 ; and Manchester is the first central 
supply station in England to offer these facilities to consumers. 
Immediately after the transference to the new system a number 
of the large hotels and public buildings which are supplied with 
the light were again switched on, with the most satisfactory 
| results. We are informed that there is a great demand for the 
light, which will now be supplied as quickly as the workmen 
| can make the connection with the mains. Up to the present 
time applications have been received for upwards of 30,000 
eight-candle power lamps, a demand which represents about 
75 per cent. of the productive power of the engines now or soon 
to be in operation. These number six of 100 horse-power 
each and four of 400 horse-power each, but two of the latter 
will not be in position for a few days yet. There is 10om in 
the station for fourteen more of the big engines. The con- 
ductors already laid down in the streets are equal to the supply 
of 36,000 sixteen-candle power lamps at one time. There are 
| many stations in the country working on the three-wire 
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system at a pressure of 200 volts, but this in Manchester is the 
first important station on the five-wire system, the advantage 
of which is that it entails less expenditure for conductors and 
offers four different pressures. As it is, the expenditure on 
copper by the Manchester Corporation has reached a sum of 
25,000/., but to produce the same results on the three-wire 
system would, we are told, have involved an expenditure on 
copper of about four times that amount, while the cost of pro- 
duction on the same scale on the two-wire system would have 
been absolutely prohibitive. When the present plant was 
ordered the committee were under the impression that they 


had done sufficient to anticipate the public demand for the | 


next three years, but so great is the popularity of the new light 
that it is now believed the subject of further extension will 
have to be considered before the winter is over. Those who 
wish to be supplied in the course of the next few months should 
make application at once, as on account of the heavy demand 
it takes the workmen a considerable time to ‘“‘ couple up.” 


THE NOTTINGHAM TESTING MACHINE. 


A FIFTY-TON testing machine, designed by Mr. J. H. Wick- 
steed, is the most recent important addition to the equipment of 
the engineering laboratory in University College, Nottingham. 
This size and type of testing machine was decided upon on 
account of its simplicity, accuracy and convenience for experi- 
ment and demonstration. 
behaviour of materials of construction, taking specimens up to 
5 feet long in tension, compression, and bending or cross 
breaking. It is worked by pressure water from the accumuiator, 
the pressure being about 5oolbs. per square inch ; but the load 
on the specimen is not measured by the hydraulic pressure 
gauge. One end of the specimen only is connected with the 
hydraulic ram, the other being connected with a dead-weight 
balance, consisting of a single lever or steelyard, with a 
travelling poise of one ton. Whatever force then is applied, 
say, in pulling one end of the specimen by the hydraulic 


The machine tésts the strength and | 


power, is measured by an equal and opposite force applied to | 


the other end of the test-piece by the weighted balance. The 
scale on the steelyard is subdivided by the vernier on the poise 


weight, which enables one to read to hundredths of a ton. The | 


measurements of the load and yield produced thereby in the 
test-piece are registered in a continuous curve by a Wicksteed 
autographic recorder. The diagram thus produced shows the 


amount of yielding of each test-piece for every increment of 
stress from start to finish, and the scale of the diagram is 
ascertained entirely from the reading on the steelyard of the 


“machine, the interval between one ton and maximum load 


giving the scale of the diagram. To obtain accurate results it 
is immaterial whether the steelyard is at the top, the middle or 


the bottom of its range, so long as it is floating free from 


contact with the steps, because the knife edges lie in the 
plane passing through the centre of the mass. ' This machine 
is remarkable from the fact that the weight of the steelyard 
itself is utilised for measuring the load. In other words, the one- 


ton travelling poise does not go to 50 fulcrum distances on the | 


long arm of the steelyard to balance a load of 50 tons, but it 
only goes to 33 such lengths upon the long arm, and travels 
the other 17 on the short arm of the steelyard, ard consequently 
the velocity ratio between the clip-box and the poise is so low 
as 33 to 1, even when the greatest pull of the machine (50 tons) 
is being exerted. Really the weight which is balancing the 
pull of 50 tons on the specimen is not 1 ton but about 14 tons, 
bearing the ratio to 1 ton of 50 to 33. The poise is adjusted 


upon the steelyard by a new arrangement of hydraulic gear, | 


The plunger of a long hydraulic cylinder thrusts forward a pair 
of pulleys carried on a crosshead and pulls a pair of horizontal 
wire ropes which are counter-weighted at their other ends. 
These ropes pass close to each side of the poise weight, and 
there are clips upon the ropes which come in contact with the 
crossbar ofa Watt’s parallel motion, fitted at each side of the poise 
and very delicately adjusted so that the ropes are able to pull the 
poise horizontally, but are unable to influence it vertically as the 
balanced parallel motions will give way to the slightest upward 
or downward force, and will transmit horizontal forces only to 
the studs by which they are attached to the 1-ton poise. The 
great advantage of using hydraulic gear for moving the poise is 
that by merely opening or closing a small valve the adjustment 
for weighing the load can be made at a varying rate to suit the 
varying resistance of the test piece. There is a similar ad- 
vantage by loading the test piece by pressure water brought’ 
from an accumulator and completely under control by valves. 
By opening the ‘valve either slightly or full bore the rate of 
loading can be regulated between about one-fifth of an inch 
per minute and 20 inches per minute, that is, a range of from 
I to too. . This machine is thus fitted with hydraulic 
gear, including the Wicksteed autographic hydraulic recorder. 
The novel features of the machine will be best under- 
stood by inspection of it downstairs. It is hoped that 
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these arrangements of the machine will allow experiments to 
be made with extreme rapidity to find how speed of loading, 
apart from impact, influences the flow of material, either so as 
to increase or diminish the strength of the specimen, or to 
increase or diminish its ductility in prolongation or compression. 
Another advantage of hydraulic gear is silence in the test-room 
until the specimen breaks. The operator is thus able to 
explain the behaviour of specimens during progress of the test. 
In order to obtain comparable results with different testing 
machines some standard size of test pieces should be agreed 
upon, and the different machines should be calibrated against 
one another. It has been suggested to me by Professor Unwin 
that a good way of doing this would be to strain a carefully- 
selected test piece well within its limit of elastic recovery and 
obtain data for this piece from each machine. A comparison 
of these data would enable the results from the various machines 
to be reduced to a uniform and comparable standard. 


EXTRAS IN CONTRACTS. 


At the Hastings County Court, on Monday, the case came 
again before the judge. It was Squirrell v. Cantelupe, a claim 
for 18/. 4s. 6d. for work done and materials supplied at the Manor 
House, Bexhill, to Lord Cantelupe. The plaintiff, a builder, said 
he delivered his account in June of last year, and it was not 
then disputed, although he frequently saw plaintiff and his 
architect, Mr. Thompson. It was in May of the present year 
he heard the account was disputed. Cross-examined.: The 
s0/. he received additional to the original amount of the con- 
tract was not to include all extras. He could not say whether 
Mr. Thompson told defendant so in his (plaintiff’s) presence. 
If Mr. Thompson had said so he should have objected. The 
order to allow Parker to use some tiles charged in this account 
was given in the presence of the architect. He had asked the 
architect if he remembered the conversation and he said he did 
not. The foreman to the plaintiff produced thetime-sheet. He 


also stated that he noticed a conversation going on between Lady | 


Cantelupe, Mr. Thompson, and plaintiff. As the result of that, 


Parker (re-examined) said he was told to use the tiles by Lord 
Cantelupe’s gardener. He did not tell him (Mr. Knight) that 
morning that afterwards the architect told him to use them. 


Mr. Langham objected, and asked Mr. Knight whether the | 


witness was hostile to him or not. Cross-examined by Mr. 


Langham, the witness said the tiles were old, and he was to 
find others if any were wanted. For the defence Mr. Thompson, 
the architect to Lord Cantelupe, detailed the alterations made 
at the Manor House. ' He denied authorising plaintiff to sup- 
ply Parker with tiles. The extra 50/. given to plaintiff when he 
said he was losing money on the agreed price of 450/. was 
siven on condition of the work being finished up. Cross- 
examined: He had said he had no recollection of Lady Cante- 
lupe saying that plaintiff should be paid when plaintiff said he 
let Parker have the tiles. He could hardly consider some 
work to a partition an extra item, it was so trivial. His 
Honour, in giving judgment, said his impression was that the 
plaintiff’s evidence was clear and consistent from beginning to 
end. If business had been conducted in a proper manner 
there would not have been any dispute. He gave judgment for 
plaintiff for the amount claimed with costs. 


THE BUILDING TRADE AT LYTHAM AND ST. ANNES. 


THE building trade has been looking up at Lytham of late 
says the Blackpool Times, and there is every prospect of the 
briskness extending far into the winter months, Quite a little 
colony of small houses has been formed at the east end, between 
Warton Street and the Cottage Hospital. New property has 
sprung up at the west end also, new localities having been 
“pioneered,” and they appear to have gained public confidence. 
Mr. J. Holden, of Warton Street, secured land from the estate 
near the railway, a secluded spot in the midst of the plantation, 
which was duly styled “The Serpentine.” Mr. Holden has 
erected two pairs of villas, the plans for which were prepared 
by Mr. William Cardwell, of Blackpool. The contractors for 
the work have been :—Brickwork, Mr. George Myers ; stone- 
work, Mr. Joseph Stother; joinering, Messrs. Myerscough ; 
plumbing, Mr. Joseph Hall; and plastering, Mr. T. Forshaw. 
Opposite these Mr. Bolton is erecting a pair of villas, and the 
design was prepared by Mr. Proffitt. On the west approach 
to the railway station, on the site of a former timber- 


nte! | yard, Mr. Joseph Cooper, of Preston and Lytham, has 
plaintiff told him to allow Parker to have the tiles for his work. | 
| Webb, being the architect. 


erected a pair of double-fronted villas, Mr. Stretton G. 
A portion of Pembroke House 
cricket field is being laid out, and is to be known as “The 
Avenues.” The first street is to have the title of Eden Avenue. 
The roadway will be 27 feet wide, with a green sward on either 
side with forest trees and footpaths. The first residence is for 
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Mr. Chappell, and is being erected facing the Avenue, at the 
corner and parallel with Fair Lawn Road. Mr. Stretton G. 
Webb is the architect. <A pair of villas have just been started 


at the west end, next to Seafield School, for Mr. Almond, of | 


Farnworth, and Messrs. Harrison & Heywood, of Accrington, 
have prepared the plans. 


work, and Mr. Satn. Wilson, of St. Annes, the joinering. 
At the east end, Messrs. Ward & Brown, of Blackpool, have 
built a considerable number of small residences, and they have 
six now in hand in Warton Street. Mr. Slater, likewise, has 
been a factor in the recent development of this end of the town, 
and he has four now in hand, and land has been taken, we 
understand, for six more. The Ship Inn is now almost rebuilt. 
The building is in the Elizabethan style of architecture, and 
the contractor was Mr. T. H. Smith, of Blackpool. Sub- 
contracts were let to the following :—Brickwork, Mr. H. 


Mogridge ; stonework, Messrs. Fielding & Sons, Blackpool ; | 


plastering, Mr. Forshaw ; plumbing, Mr. J. Coulston, Black- 
pool; slating, Mr. J. Pye, Blackpool. 


of the works, Mr. Stretton G. Webb. The largest semi- 


Annes and Westby. The contractors were :— Brickwork, Mr. 
W. Cookson ; stonework, Mr. C. Dawson ; plastering, Mr. T. 
Sutton ; slating, Mr. George Lord ; plumbing and painting, 
Mr. Rowson, of Lytham. The architect was Mr. John 
Whitaker, of St. Annes. A terrace of new property was 
recently erected in Cleveland Road. 

Building at St. Annes continues fairly brisk, The stone- 
fronted residence for Mr. Richard Shepherd, for which Mr. fe 
Whitaker is architect, progresses. The commanding structure 
will overlook North Drive and Beach Road, and attached to it 
are coachman’s cottage, stables, coach-house, &c. 
tractors are :—Stonework, Mr. George C. Rushfirth; brick- 
work, Mr. W. Cookson; carpentry and joinery work, Mr. “lis 
Whiteside and Messrs. Stephen England & Son; plumbing, 
Mr. Walter Read; slating, Mr. George Lord; and stable 
fittings by Messrs. Musgrave & Co., of Belfast. On North 
Drive Mr. Porritt has in hand a portion of fourteen 
residences, semi-detached and __ stone-fronted. 
them are nearly finished. Mr. Yorke recently . erected 
several fine houses on South Drive (plans by Mr. George 
Pickup); and Messrs. Heap & Holden have erected on 


The architects were | 
Messrs. Telford, Gunson & Son, of Manchester, and the clerk | 


| church schools and Heyhouses. 


The con- | 


Mr. George Myers will carry out | 
the brickwork ; Mr. Chris. Dawson, of St. Annes, the stone- | 


South Promenade a striking terrace of large stone-fronted 
houses, which are not yet all let. Lifeboat Street is 
being opened out (or filled up) with four houses opposite the 
Wesleyan Chapel and the lifeboat-house, for Mr. W. A. Bamber, 
of Blackpool. Mr. Herbert Wade is the architect in this case. 
Mr. John Heap has just completed two large shops and dwelling. 
houses in St. Annes Road East for Messrs. Greaves & Ash- 
worth, of Stacksteads, who will occupy them. A pair of 


| residences are nearly erected at the corner of South Drive and 


Wood Street for a Manchester lady; the builders are Messrs, 
Wilson & Sons, of Manchester. The Masonic Buildings are 
almost completed, and were from the plans of Mr. J. B. Thornley, 
Mr. William Woodcock (the owner) has built them, and Mr. 
John Woodcock is doing the plumbing and painting. The 
second floor will be utilised as a Conservative club. A pair of 
villas for Mr. Molyneux are being constructed in Park 
Road, the architect being Mr. J. Whitaker; and a large pair 
of semi-detached villas, together with cottage and stable, are 
to be erected in Church Road for Mr. John Parkinson—the 
plans by the same architect. The new property forming St. 
Annes Square, for Mr. R. Wade, is nearing completion. Al} 


| the shops, with three exceptions on the Park Road side of — 
detached villas in Lytham have just been erected, adjoining | 


Glengarry on East Beach, by Mr. John Whiteside, of St. | 


the Square, are tenanted and. completed. The corner—the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank—is rapidly proceeding. A 
large well-lighted and well-ventilated public hall forms the 
upper portion of the block facing Park Road. Mr. Herbert 
Wade is the architect for the whole block, including the bank, 
Mr. Hanson Hamilton has started with the foundations of two 
pairs of villas at the extreme end of St. Andrew’s Road South, 
and is “keeping them up” to allow for the bridge that is one 
day to span the railway just there. Mr. W. B. Turner is erect- 


| ing a detached residence in St. Annes Road East, between the 


| a pair of villas for Mr. Driver. 


Mr. J. Whitaker has prepared 
the plans and the work is let to—Mr. W. Cookson, brickwork ; 
Mr. C. Dawson, stonework ; Mr. Walter Read, plumbing and 
decorating ; Mr. T. Sutton, plastering ; Messrs. Walmsley & 
Smith, joinering, and Mr. Geo. Lord, slating. In Nelson Street 
nine cottages are in hand for Messrs. Catterall & Shaw, and 
six cottages for Mr. Bromley in the same street. Plans are in 


hand for ten houses in St. Alban’s Road for Mr. Molyneux and 


| others, and plans have been passed for four houses in St. 
Four of | 


David’s Road South for Messrs. Bradley & Shaw. Quite 
recently the secluded Glen Eldon Road has had the addition of 
Shortly the contracts will be 
let for a new Congregational church to cost over 6,000/, 
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AMERICAN BUILDING LAWS. 


THERE is a growing demand for greater uniformity, as between 
different states and cities (says Mr. William J. Fryer in the 
Engineering Magazine), in laws bearing upon social and busi- 
ness or professional relations. Uniformity in divorce laws, for 
instance, has been strongly urged. Uniformity in laws regu- 
lating the transfer and registration of real estate has also been 


demanded, in order that a citizen of one state may be able to 
buy and sell in any other state as readily as in his own. Of all 
the subjects of legislation there is none in connection with 
which uniformity is more to be desired than that of regulating 
the construction of buildings. 
upon affairs over which individuals states have exclusive con- 
rol—as is the case in America—can only be hoped for through 
the efforts of individuals or associations acting within the terri- 
torial lines of a state. The desired object is more readily 
obtainable, however, after some one state, by force of example, 
has cleared the way for other states to follow. 

The progress made recently in the enactment of building 
laws, particularly in the Western states, has been due largely to 
the fire engineers. The chiefs of municipal fire departments 
have ‘a powerful national association, and the members, when 
attending their annual conventions, hear much about methods 
of preventing as well as extinguishing fires, of fire-escapes for 
buildings, of slow-burning construction, of defective construc- 
tion, of limitations to heights and areas of buildings, and of 
desirable regulations that exist in one city and not in others. 
They go home determined upon getting building ordinances for 
their respective cities, embracing the latest and most improved 
ideas. As the fire chief is an important and influential man in 
his own city, he can usually succeed when he tries to get any 
new regulation adopted. 

A few years-ago the Firemen’s Association published a 


pamphlet containing suggestions for a model building 
ordinance. A joint committee from the American Institute of 


Architects, the National Association of Builders, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and the National Association of 
Fire Engineers was appointed to prepare a model building law, 
but it has done practically nothing. The fire underwriters are 
providing a universal schedule for rating risks from fire in 
buildings by laying down conditions which will constitute a 


standard building, supposed to include all approved methods of | 
construction and arrangement, the intended effect being to | 


‘ L | tha | books. 
Yet uniformity in laws bearing | 


induce owners, from self-interest in obtaining low rates of 
insurance, to build safer than they otherwise would in cities 
where there are no building laws. 

One of the recognised methods of public protection of life 
and property is by building Jaws. A man has no natural rights 
in land and buildings. It is statutory law that secures the 
weak and strong alike in their peaceful holdings of property, 
which in the eyes of the law is theirs. Order and safety are 
maintained through forms of government established by the 
people themselves. It is their privilege to aid in securing the 
passage of wise laws and to obtain the repeal of bad ones, but 
it is also their duty to faithfully obey every law on the statute 
It is to the credit of architects generally that they 
honestly comply with building laws, and their mistakes of non- 
compliance are unintentional, as a rule. 

A perfect building law has not yet been drafted, and it is 
safe to say that it never will be. The building laws of London, 
Liverpool, Paris, Berlin and other great foreign cities, are poor 
models for American cities to follow, and upon investigation 
will be found to compare unfavourably with American laws, 
insufficient and faulty though the latter may generally be both 
from a legal standpoint and that of the builder. Building laws, 
like all other kinds of laws, will advance with the increase in 
intelligence and the general progress of the times. As new 
methods of construction come in vogue the law must take 
cognisance of them, and, as in the case of the modern skeleton 
construction, meet new conditions by providing reasonable 
safeguards. When a building is to be erected which is to 
tower above the limit of a fire department to successfully cope 
with fire, the whole community has a direct interest in 
demanding that-it be so built as not to burn or to topple over 
in a gale of wind. The humblest building, too, is rightly a 
subject for public solicitude. In a frame shanty the over- 
turning of a lamp by the kick of a vicious cow started a 
conflagration that inflicted a loss of more than a hundred 
millions of dollars upon the citizens of Chicago, and, through 
the distributing medium of insurance, upon the whole of the 
United States. 

For many years the laws of two states—New York and 
Massachusetts—have been principally taken as guides by law- 
makers in other states, and of the two, in more recent years, the 
laws of New York have been most in favour. When a legislator 
in a southern or western state desires to draft a law, he turns to 
the volumes containing the session laws of the State of New 
York, with almost a certainty of finding in them what he 
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| laws applicable to cities from the largest size down to a popula- | 


wants. Doubtless if the State of New York would enact a code 
of uniform building laws for her own cities, the other states 
would soon after adopt the same or similar laws. The need of 
suitable building laws for cities of moderate size has been long 
acknowledged, and is becoming greater every year, as such 
cities increase in population. 
New York. Under legislative Act Governor Flower of New 
York in 1892 appointed a commission to draft. and report 
uniform building Jaws in three classes applicable to the various 
cities of the states, excepting the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn. The task was a difficult and arduous one, requiring 
months of active and thoughtful attention. The charter of 
each city in the state had to be examined, together with the 
ordinances enacted thereunder relating to buildings. A copy 
of the building laws of every city in the United States known to 
have such a law was obtained and carefully studied, for, while 
the main idea of the Commission was to grade-down the New 
York City laws, it was proposed to adopt goad features found 
in the laws of other centres of population. 


The New York City law formed the natural basis of this 
work, since it is the result of nearly fifteen years’ continuous | 


labour by competent and experienced men, and its com- 
prehensiveness is, therefore, not to be wondered at. The 
betterment of that law was first taken in hand by individuals 
and commercial organisations, because their business interests 
compelled them to take some action, and circumstances so 
shaped themselves as to necessitate continuous and un- 
remitting work. Architects, builders, fire underwriters, fire 
engineers and lawyers have taken part in its several revisions. 
It is the united work of not less than fifty men, and from first 
to last perhaps the number has been closer to a hundred, 
numbering some of the ablest men in the various trades and 
professions represented. 

Taking the New York City building law as a basis, the 


Commission scaled down its requirements, and in due time | 


submitted to the state legislature three grades of proposed 
building laws for other cities. Chiefly for political reasons 
these laws failed to be enacted, though Governor Flower was 
known to be in hearty sympathy with the movement. At the 
next session of the legislature, however, they will 
up for consideration. In the opinion of the writer their accept- 
ance and passage will be of the greatest benefit to the safety of 
human life throughout New York State, and by their influence 
throughout the whole country. Including the New York City 
laws, there have been proposed four uniform grades of building 


again come | 


Other states are as badly off as | 
_ the older cities have had building laws for the past twenty-five || 


tion of 10,000, : 

About forty cities in the United States already have building - 
laws, some of them of local adoption by the common council, 
and some of them enacted by the state legislature, when that _ 
power is not vested in the cities by their charters. A few of 


years or longer, but even these cities have for the most part | 


| 
{ 
/ 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
i] 


} 


secured new laws or had their old ones amended to such an | 


extent as to make them practically new. The following list , 


gives the names of the principal cities having building laws and | 


the dates at which the regulations now in force were adopted :—. 
1893—Chicago, Ill.; Hartford, Conn.; Philadelphia, Pa. - 
1892—Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N.Y.; 

New York City; Providence, R.1. 
1891—Albany, N.Y.; Baltimore, Md.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 

Minneapolis, Minn.; Syracuse, N.Y.; Washington, D.C. 
1890—Butte, Mont.; Cleveland, O.; Detroit, Mich.; Kansas 


New Orleans, La; | 


City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Memphis, Tenn.; Milwaukee, Wis.; | 


Sioux Falls, S.D. 
1889—Denver, Col.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Worcester, Mass.; Yonkers, N.Y. 
1888—Brooklyn, N.Y.; Lynn, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1887 —Cincinnati, O.; Nashville, Tenn.; St. Louis, Mo. 
1886—Wilmington, Del. 
1877— Newark, N.]J. 
San Francisco, Cal., has an old law, but a new one is in 


Tacoma, Wash.; | 


course of preparation, it is stated. Newark, N.J., is preparing 


anew law. A new law for Brooklyn was recently hurriedly , 
prepared by a Commission appointed by Mayor Boody, but 
awaits action by the next legislature. 
Charleston, S.C., have building ordinances scarcely worth 
mentioning as such. Many of the laws are feeble imitations of 


_an old Boston law, but more of them are to a considerable 


extent copied after an old New York law. A certain sort of 


_ broad uniformity runs through the whole lot. 


The clothing of ideas in suitable language is a difficult 
matter in drafting building laws. Architects, builders, insurance 


/men and. firemen have not the lingo of lawyers at their 


tongues’ ends, nor do lawyers always readily grasp the mean- 
ing and force of building terms. One sentence in a law must 
not conflict with another sentence; one paragraph must not 


| mere repetition is of no serious consequence ; nor must one 


section permit that which is prohibited in another section, and | 
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omissions must be looked out for as well. Annoying discrep- 
ancies and provoking mistakes are pretty sure to rise sooner or 
ater, to the chagrin of the compiler ofthe law. In the building 
law of New York City there is a requirement that every build- 
ing hereafter erected to be used as a hotel exceeding a stated 
height must be fireproof, and every building hereafter altered. to | 
be occupied as a hotel must have the first floor constructed 
fireproof. The point has been raised and held to be well taken | 
that a building already occupied as a hotel can be raised and 
otherwise altered without having to put in a fireproof floor on 
the first storey. Although the framers of the law intended that 
new hotel buildings should be built entirely fireproof, and | 
buildings altered to be occupied as hotels should be partly fire- | 
proof, they made no reference to buildings already occupied as 
hotels. Notwithstanding the Revision Committee’s intent as | 
to buildings altered from other uses to be occupied as hotels, 
a court recently decided that, by reason of another section in 
the law, which declares that no building already erected shall 
be altered in such a manner that were such building wholly 
built or constructed after the passage of the law it would be in 
violation of any of its provisions, therefore a building could not | 
be altered for hotel uses unless the building was made entirely 
fireproof. An appeal to a higher court may secure a different 
interpretation of the meaning of these sections. 

Trade prejudices frequently crop out in a committee engaged 
in preparing a building law. In Brooklyn’s proposed law the 
selection for the chief officer for the Department of Buildings 
was at first to be confined to ‘“‘a practical mason or carpenter.” 
After some little discussion and persuasive argument an archi- 
tect was added, so that the wording became “a practical mason 
or carpenter or architect,” the architect being last in the order 
of their honourable mention. “ Practical ” persons will probably 
think the addition of an architect to the eligible list no great 
advantage in securing efficiency for the public service. Mention 
of this Brooklyn episode is made here simply to record a fact, | 
and not to exalt architects in general or “ practical architects” 
in particular. 

The New York City building law contains a unique pro- 
vision in the way of a board of examiners made up of repre- 
sentatives from several trade associations. This board has 
power to vary the law in cases where it is claimed by an owner 
that the law does not directly apply or that an equally good or 
more desirable form of construction can be employed than that | 
required by the law, so that the spirit of the law may be ob- 
served, the public safety secured and substantial justice done: 


| and not the masters of the people. 


In the proposed New York State laws the superintendent of 
buildings is given full power to vary or modify the provisions 
of the law where there are practical difficulties in the way of 
carrying out the strict letter of the law, but when the superin- 
tendent refuses to issue a permit, an appeal may be made by 
an applicant to three disinterested and competent persons, one 
to be appointed by the superintendent, a second by the appli- 
cant, and the two so chosen to select the third, and the decision 
of the board to be final and conclusive. The applicant is re- 
quired to deposit with the superintendent thirty dollars when 
the appeal is made, and this money is paid out to the members 
of the board of appeal, ten dollars to each. ' Boston’s law pro- 
vides for a continuous board of appeal. St. Louis is considering 
the* advisability of adopting the New York system, which is 
not by any means to be recommended. 

The building laws of several other cities provide for appeals 


| from the decision of the superintendent, but most of the laws 


The right to appeal is an important 


contain no appeal clause. 
Superin- 


one and should be ‘inserted in every building law. 


| tendents are apt to develop human weaknesses and become 


dictatorial and arbitrary, and to forget that they are the servants 
It is greatly to the interest 
of all concerned to have a building law comprehensive and 
clear, leaving as little as possible to the discretion of the super- 
intendent and containing means to secure justice to an appli- 
cant. Where discretionary powers are vested in a superintendent, 
that official can be compelled to exercise them in a reasonable 
manner, for citizens have inviolate rights, but an appeal to 
courts is expensive and time-consuming. The wiser plan is to 
frame the building law in such a manner as will avoid serious 
conflicts between those who erect buildings and ‘those who 
administer law. It does not follow that what a builder pro- 
poses to do or actually does is wrong in itself, for the things a 
law may prohibit at one time it may permit at another time, 
and that which is unlawful in one city may be lawful in another 
city. A law must be both rigid and flexible, not so straight 
that it cannot be bent, not so elastic as to be loose. 

In manuscript form an ordinary building law is a volumin- 
ous writing, and a good memory, a watchful eye and a clear 
head are prerequisites for the person who undertakes to keep 
the record straight in the preparatory stages of the work. 
Sharp lawyers will eventually probe the law for defects, un- 
earthing a surprising number of defects. Learned judges will 


| be called upon to interpret its meaning, and altogether the law 


will have to run a gauntlet of legal attacks until it is materially 
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altered and changed, and afterward a new line of legal fire will 
be opened upon it. In respect to contentions, all the way up | 
to the question of its constitutionality, a building law does not 
differ from a law relating to excise or to any other subject. It | 
is an old and a trite saying that laws are made to be broken, 
and lawyers will ever try to break down law itself. But there 
is an axiom in law that for every wrong there is a remedy, and | 
while building laws have been lamentably faulty thus far, the 
process of evolution will better them as time-rolls by and 
greater learning and skill are applied to their production. The | 
drafting of building laws is a new branch of legal science, diffi- 

cult, calling for a combination of talents, but possible to be | 
done with precision,’ Building laws have become part of the | 
jurisprudence of this country, and their number will multiply 
with the growth and increase in the number of cities. The | 
production of wise, equitable and uniform building laws is an | 
interesting and patriotic work that invites the attention of the | 
American people. 


THE CELLULAR SYSTEM IN WORKHOUSES., | 


THE Board of Guardians for the Darlington Union have | 
decided to adopt the cell system in the new vagrant wards of 
their workhouse, as the association principle at present in vogue 
there seems to possess great attraction for the habitual tramp, | 
such system (in addition to food and shelter) giving them the 
opportunity of associating with each other, comparing notes of 
past experiences, giving and taking hints for future travels, and 
concocting methods of what may be termed levying blackmail 
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| tion is intended. 
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the attractions for the professional tramp will be very consider. 
ably decreased.. The “association” system has hitherto been| 
particularly preferred by the Aadztucs of the vagrant ward, 
whilst the privacy of the newer system is fully appreciated by| 
the more deserving of the classes for whom such accommoda., 


PATENTS, | 

[This List of Patents cs compiled specially for this Journal by 
Myr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner. & Co., Con.) 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
Srom whom all particulars and information relating te 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


17039. J. B. Clarke, for “An improved wood and soft metal| 


| sash bar.” 


17089. W. T. Eades, for ‘‘ Improvements in pulley-blocks| 


| and hoisting apparatus.” 


17139. A. Thompson, for ‘‘ Improvements in shields for 
water-gauge tubes.” 
17204. J. Held, for “ Improved hinges for doors.” | 
17230. C. J. Williams and E. R. Welch, for “‘ An improved 


| balance.” | 


17241. T. Durrans, for “‘ Improved means for fastening and 
securing window-sash frames.” 

17252. R. W. Boyd, for ‘‘An improved fire-screen for 
domestic and other uses.” 


17262. E, Partington and Sam Bamforth, for “ Improves! 
ments in taps and cocks for use with corrosive liquids.” | 
17283. J. Cochrane, for “ Improvements in window-sashes.” 
17293. H. C. Johnson, for “Improvements in tackle or| 


on the more tender-hearted portion of the British public. It | 
is, therefore, not difficult to understand how such associations | 
are maintained, and goes to show that amongst the majority of 


Ss these hereditary rogues there is seldom any effort made to | pulley-blocks.” 

Bo amend their own social position, and become respectable | ~~ Ra's fie Teen 2 “ae 

tb - ; . iq 66 ie : 
St mene of ae oY The prevalence of this “asso- | To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and! 
Se ee ee System 16, U0 qount, 1p aseteal measire responsible for | Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
ny the objection evinced by those who, probably from no fault of Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co, 
thy 


their own, are compelled to seek relief at the hands of the Poor 
Law Guardians, and positively refuse to accept the “‘ house” and 
the enforced association of the professional vagrants and their 
debasing influence. 

The Darlington Guardians have given instructions to Mr: 
G. G. Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A., Darlington, to prepare plans, &c., 
for a building on the cellular system, by which it is hoped that 


Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


| AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board! 
| at Coleford, Gloucestershire, with reference to the application 
| of the Frome Rural Sanitary Authority to borrow a sum of 
| 2,3002, for works of water supply in the parish of Kilmersdon. 


UT KITCHEN 


FIRE 


HOT WATER INSTANTLY, NIGHT OR DAY. 


wars eee oe 


ny SE 


Fz 


Boiling Water in a Minute. 
“THE SALISBURY.” 


An arrangement of Bath and Geyser, 
to stand complete, without Mahogany 
Casing. 


Warm Bath when Wante. 
EWART’S | 


LIGHTNIN 
GEYSER, 


IN ACTION AT 


346-850 EUSTON RD, 
LONDON, N.W., 


AND AT 


ANI 
ell 


v) 


— 


j zap (Machirery Section). . 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case ‘or 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


— 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. ~ 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . : . Onn O 
For Quarter Page ’ . . . . A eae 
For Half Page . : , . ’ ° - 410 O 
For a Page : . . ° » 8 8 o 
For I inch deep by 2} “wide , . : . © 7 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

enlic Companies’ Advertisements, 127. 125. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woo! OOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BATH.— Oct. 31.—Designs are Invited for Additions to the 
Grand Pump Room. Premiums of too/., 752. and 50/. Messrs. 
Le Brasseur & Oakley, 12 New Court, Carey Street, London, 
W.C. 

DENBIGH.—Dec. 2.—Designs are Invited for Enlarging 
Asylum. Mr. W. Barker, The Asylum, Denbigh, N. Wales. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARMAGH.—Oct. 25.—For Additional Accommodation at 
Asylum. Mr. P. J. Tuohy, Secretary, Board of Control of 
Asylums, Custom House, Dublin. 

ASPATRIA.—Oct. 6.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
'G. Armstrong, Architect, 45 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

BARNSLEY.— Oct. 12.—For Additions to Lock-up. Mr. J, 
Vickers Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 


Mr. 


BEDLINGTON.—Oct. 11.—For Building Manager’s House, 


&c., for the Coal Company, Limited. °Mr. Ja Gs Weeks, 
Bedlington. 

BRECON. — Oct. 12.For Building Ten Dwelling-houses 
and Offices. Dr. James Williams, Mount Pleasant, Brecon. 


BRADFORD.—Oct. 7.—For Building House and Six Cottages. 
Mr. J. Young, Architect, 62 Market Street, Bradford. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 9.—For Building Police Station. 
Harpur, Borough Engineer. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 12.-For Alterations to The Duffryn, St. 
Nicolas. Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, Architect, Bank ot Wales 
Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

COCKERMOUTH —Oct. 
The Gas Manager. 

DovVER.—Oct. 11.—For Building Infirmary. Messrs. Cress 
well & Newman, Architects, 34 Castle Street, Dover. 

FARNWORTH.—Oct. 13.—For Building Infectious Hospital, 
Administrative Block and Mortuary. Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Potts, Architects, St. George’s Road, Bolton. 

FRIZINGHALL.—Oct. 12.For Building Stables at Britannia 
Inn. Messrs. Parkinson & Miall, Architects, 170 Bowling Old 
Lane, Bradford. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—Oct. 24.—For Construction 
of Goods Shed at Briton Ferry; Waiting-room, Goods Office 
and Platform Coverings, Bridport ; and Waiting Shed, Toller. 
Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station. 

HACKNEY.—Oct. 26.—For Erection of Baths. Messrs. 
E. Harnor & F. Pinches, Joint Architects, 5 john Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 

HARROGATE.— Oct. 
and Lime House at Gasworks. 
5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

HEMSWORTH.— Oct. 17.—For Building 
Messrs. Senior & Clegg, Architects, 15 
Barnsley. 

ISLE oF WiGHT.—For Building Large Block of Stabling, 
Cottages, Terraces, &c., St. Helen’s. Messrs. Davey & Salter, 
Architects, Maidenhead. 

LANGFORD HALL.—Oct. 13.—For Erection of Farm 
Buildings. Mr. P. M. Beaumont, Architect, Maldon, Essex. 

NUNEATON.— Oct. 11.—For Building Public House, Chapel 
End. Mr. T. F. Tickner, Architect,7 Bishop Street, Coventry 

OXFORD.—Oct. 7.—For Building Two Small Houses and 
Shop. Mr. W. H. White, City Engineer. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Noy. 2.—For Building Twenty-four Cot- 
tages. Mr. W. J. Thomas, Architect, 77 Taff Street, Ponty- 
pridd. 

POTTER HEIGHAM.—Oct. 16.—For 
Master’s House. Mr. A. S. Hewett, 
Street, Yarmouth. 

RybDE.—Oct. 6 —For Building Pavilion on Pier. 
J. Barton, Architect, St. Thomas Street, Ryde. 

RYTON-ON-TYNE.—Oct. 9.—For Erection of Iron Isolation 
Hospital. Mr. J. P. Dalton, Surveyor, Ryton-on-Tyne. 

SHEFFIELD. — Oct. 14.—For Building Superintendent’s 
House, Offices, Probationary Home, Three Cottage Homes 
and Children’s Hospital. The Borough Engineer.. 

SHIPLEY.—Oct. 13.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank 
Chambers, Bradford. 

St. MARYLEBONE.—Oct. 12.—For Enlargement of Bath 
and Wash-houses. Messrs. J. Waldram & Son, Engineers, 
13 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 

SuTTON.—Oct. 16.—For Building Cottage at Girls’ School. 
Mr. E. W. Crickmay, Architect, 7 Duke Street, Adelphi. 

SuTTON.—Oct. 17.—For Building’ Residence. Mr. S. 
Jackson, Architect, Tanfield Chambers, Bradford. 


Mr. W. 


16.—For Alterations to Cottages. 


1 


19.—For Building Purifying House 
Mr. T. Newbigging, Engineer, 


Nine Houses. 
Regent Street, 


Building School and 
Architect, 10 Regent 


Mr. John 


VERITY BEOS. CAL LANE, LEEDS. 


ee 3s ! 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also Manufacturers of — 


Tho largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanliguts, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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TRURO —Oct. 14.—For Building County Police Station. BLANDFORD. | 
Mr. T. J. Hicks, County Surveyor, Corn Exchange, Truro. For Water-supply Works for the Town, including Well, Boring, 
WyeE.—Oct. 14.—-For Building Two Schools, &c,. Mr. W. | Pumping Station, Reservoir, Water-mains, &c., for the 


Blandford Waterworks Company, Limited. Mr. F. 


Ley NN ec BEESLEY, Engineer, Westminster. 


YNYSYBWL.-—Oct. 6.—For Building Three Houses and | 1. Vivian mW hitehaven £ 
: : 2 ais ; ; : ~ £9,031 14 
Shop. Mr. J. Meredith, Ynysybwl. | J. Dierdens Stamford Hill 8180 “ 
J. & H. Robins, Bucklersbury. F » 7,500 0 
Norman & Son, Blandford s ; ; ae? 7a 3O07RO 


T. J. Davies, Pontcanna . : : 1 O77 5 ED 
R. R. Facey, Taunton 2 : rs 5 05499510 
A. Kellett, Willesden ‘ ; : : . 6,463 16 
B. Cooke & Co., Battersea : : Pe ory Xe). <i) 


TENDERS |  'T. Tilley & Sons, Walbrook . |)... ya =euenO,045 tm 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. | 
For Building Minister’s House, Burton Road, Ashby-de-la- 


HROO0OORFMODDOAGCDVDAOHOODOOO 


Zouch. Beiebiaveps H. Shardlow, Nottingham : : j 2 103393) 22 
Clark Bill hea AIX L eae | W. Jenkins & Son, Leamington : : £63373 10 
pera SMa Sit ae ye 233. eG | Lloyd & Powell, Bristol >... ie Geos 5iae 
ee 3 : j < : : { ; ; a Bee Hughes & Getto, Highgate Road . ; . 6,350 14.1 
Bie : E : ; ; ; 5 : i ae xe | Perrin & Long, Sutton . : ; é OSS Zama 
G Bs ; ; : . : : : : 289 Frey A. H. Green, Blandford . ; : F - LOR5O-ne 
on ee : ; ; ; ; ; } : 270 ome J. Hayward, Hounslow . 4 ‘ é se OL223— 40 
aes 8. ae eee ted) ° : : ea eee :| W. Newman, Wincanton . " 5 ° . 6,200 0 
-W. CONNER (acceptec a ap AeA oh ee | J. Dickson, St. Albans (accepted) .  .  . 6,197 10 
oiners. | 
, u . BURNLEY. 
is ats ; 4 E ; ; : 5 ee ; : For Enlargement of Post Office, Burnley, for the Commissioners 
ORTON & SONS (accepted). *. >.) 933 sor 61 Scolin Gece Was eet Public Buildings. ise aa 
fi ; . £2, 
Plumbers. R. Dean & Sons, Burnley : : 1,970: Ome 
Bott . . b > : : st O08 O210 J. Walmsley, Preston : é 5 : 9159385. Og 
«Smith . . . : . . : : en 5B TO" 70 T. Tinline, Bury i : ‘ : : YEST5925 = OG 
Holdrow . : eae Cogepta: : eb pedpaete tee Clegg Bros., Burnley At 2 hae . 1,899 0-0 
ISON (accepted ) . . . . - 49 9 0 G. Read & Son, Burnley . E : ; 5 1570: O=to 
& BEDFORD. Craven & Sons, Blackburn. . 3 se 487? Ome 
uh) For further Works of Sewering and Roadmaking on the 
ihe Als 3 s 5 BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
4 Queen’s Park Building Estate, Bedford, for Mr. D. C. | For Construction of Sediment Tank, Laying Pipe Sewer, and 
= Preston, Mr. RICHARD LUND, Surveyor, 8 St. Paul’s | Draining and Levelling Land near Gresley Railway 
a Square, Bedford. | Station, for the Burton-on-Trent Union Rural Sanitary 
4 Geo, Harrison, Bedford 07 5. yd nae a0 Sonos Authority. Mr. G. Watson, Surveyor, 38 Derby Road, 
ili Jas. Potter, Bedford - : : : 730.0 ©O| Burton onenrent 
be JESSE.JACKSON, Leyton (accefted) . , sb OAA PROREO | T. Jennings, Smethwick . ’ , , . £228 a 6 
" BIRKENHEAD. J. Dennis, Castle Gresley . : : : E45. OMG 
bia For Building Infectious Diseases Hospital, Birkenhead. | A. Brookes, Woodville . : ; : J) 116 58 
KELLY Bros., Liverpool (/owest and ac- | E, Clarke, Melton Mowbray. : : GORE D6) 0) 
cepted ) . : ; : : 5 ‘ - £10,594 19 ©| H. J. SIMPKINS, Burton-on-Trent (accepted) . 98 16 6 
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/FANLIGHT 
ij OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 


PERFECTION 
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& aE, wal panei Rencnee snietorered 
Yi] dipah lod edbldobbi dima dedi lA 8A ONNSRENCRENENGS FN RENat I } opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
Hf NaN WNT INNIS? OHA IY N ove Lee at pet size, weeny 
oii oe ation, Continuo shnuen 
If} = manipulated by Rost. ADaMs’s 
HMM MA Wii) Ti Patent Systems, which without 
LLL LLY TYE Mf M Md doubt stand unrivalled. 
ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Conservatories, &c. Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 
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The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 


SPECIALTIES—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, | 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal 


Work, &c., &c. 
| No. 208,—Special thrust-motion round 
l 


ci 


UU iM | . 


No. 19..—New and special solid section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casement. 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 


ROBT. ADAMS, 
j 7 . section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 
Building Trades Kmporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.E.*"- tran ve axcawneretne apace isinsumelant 


: for anything else. This Bolt is neat,strong, 
Telegrams;:— Robert Adams, London.” : and reliable. 
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ELLENBOROUGH 
For Construction of Works of Sewerage at Ellenborough, near 
Maryport, for the Cockermouth Union Rural Sanitary 
Authority. Mr. WILSON, Engineer, Court House Build- 


ings, Cockermouth. Surveyor. 


P : anes Linzell, Newmarket °. «#55134. O14 0 
‘oe powers, aeneren -£105 15 0 Hipwell, Wisbeach : > |5,001 # Ono 
Smith & Marshall, Maryport 1377 2° 0 eee t 
: os W. Cork, Great Yarmouth 4,939 O oO 
J. T. Harrison, Distington . 1301 ZnO D : 
; eS avy, Great Yarmouth 4,928 0 O 
J. Whitfield, Workington [27 ed B Cae vara Seo ame 
T. Garner, Maryport It§ 19 2 ih rier AS ates as , . 
Beckett, Southtown, Great Yarmouth 4,796 10 oO 
E. Graham, Maryport . : 107 12 6 Z 
: SENG Bond, Great Yarmouth 4,754 2 6 
Dixon & Nicholson, Maryport . 104 3 0 2 r Pd 
J. HUNTER, Maryport (ascepéed ) 210) 16 Leggett, Great Yarmouth . 47 3S De 
: 3 ‘ 2 a, 24,82 Cooper, Great Yarmouth . ALT 3. Ono 
GREAT YARMOUTH. Rand, Great Yarmouth 4,700 10 O 
For Erection of Business Premises for Messrs. Palmer Bros., Howes, Great Yarmouth . 4,679 90 0 
Market Place, Great Yarmouth. Mr. GrorGr Baines, | Grimble, Great Yarmouth 4,054 10 oO 
F.R.I.B.A., 4 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C., and Beech, Great Yarmouth . 3 . 4,640 0 0 
Mr. A. S. HEwITT, A.R.I.B.A., 10 Regent Street, Great | | EASTOE, Great Yarmouth (accep/ed ) 4,497 8 o 


Yarmouth, Joint Architects. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Excavator, Drains, Bricklayer, Mason and Slaterwork. 


GREAT YARMOUTH—continued. 


For Additions to the Isolation Hospital, Great Yarmouth. 
Mr. J. W. COCKRILL, A.R.I.B.A,. A.M.I.C.E. Borough 
Quantities by Borough Surveyor. 


COLYTON. 


For Construction of Reservoirs and other Works in Connection 


with the Colyton Water Supply. 
J. Leggett, Great Yarmouth -£1,976 12 8 F. Vowler, Starcross é ; ay Beryl Yor fo. 
Carpenter and Joiner, Smith and Ironmonger. F. White & T. Turl, Colyton p26 bea 7 
I. S. Cooper, Great Yarmouth . T7502) 6 W. Barrett, Colyton 236 10 0 
Plumser, Glazier and Painter. HANLEY. 
J. Goffin, Great Yarmouth , 897 8 6/ For Alterations and Additions to Manufactory in William 
eiaoe eaer. Street, Shelton, occupied by Messrs. Gray & Co. Messrs. 
A. D. Dawnay, Mads ee ; 271 11 7 ae beta SES. & SON: Architects, Howard Place, 
; i Shelton. 
‘ Plasterer in Shop, Fibrous Slabs. | C. Cornes, Lichfield Street, Hanley 74540, ONO 
S. Wright & Co., Hackney . : 268 0 oO A. & H. Salt, Victoria Road, Shelton > 4755. 0jmO 
Plasterer in House. A. Ward, Jasper Street, Hanley . 430 0 0 
J. Leggett. > : : “ : LOoues 2 HALIFAX. 
Heating Apparatus. | For Taking-down Portion of Old Greenhouses at Belle Vue 
J. L. Bacon & Co., Upper Gloucester Place 165 0.0| and Erecting New Ones, for the Parks Committee of the 
Marble Pavement Slabs. ae: CorporaNign. Ms 
De Grelle, Houdret & Co, London Wall. 47 0° 6| 1 Whatmough -£350 2 1 
S. Sutcliffe . 8337219 TES 
Pavement Lights. fe de. Raynor 335s 6 
St. Pancras Ironwork Company 28 14 g|  S. Earnshaw 222 ite 6 
——-——— |__ W. Gaines & Son 28%, OO 
Total . : -£5,598 4 8| H. Julian. : , : : 268 o oO 
Shopfittings. Sage & Co. Work completed. | J. A. & J. E. SIDDALL (accepted) 260 13 9 


| SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


uate of 23 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.O., QUANTITIES, ae. LITHOGRAP HED 


have REMOVED to Accurately and with Despatch. 
4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 
\Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports | «« uantit urveyors’ i ” for 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, | Q y Surv a raed and Diary,” fo 
Odv. 
ie ones Hi PHOTOERAPES ee 
' | ing _—_—_eE—EEE 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
lithographed and printed in colours, | SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. x 
Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 53. | WATER LOW B ROS. & LAYTON, 
L PPLIED. + 7 
SPRAGUES iwans. apa npptiontion. fe stamped directed 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
envelope. Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
UVANTI TIES, &c.,, ELECTROGRAPHED |_ Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
(equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho-| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. ‘“ Quantities" | Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 
Box, ldin. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s. Plang 
jopied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 


| Price 6d.; post, 7d. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


THE 
GRANITIC PAINT yarse couocns, om coxours, 
Is THE 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 
SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers ,Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 
AEYD’S ARTISTS’ COLL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION 


Is a thorough Cure 
for Damp Walls, and 


IN ALL GoLouRs EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 
) and COLOURLESS London-—Great New Street, Fleet Street, H.C. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain, 

Plans, &c., best style, 


\ J. L. ALLDAY, 


TION, 1884, for Excellence and Durability. 


The Original Inrertors ard Sole Marufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 


¢ SHAKESPEARE 
| 82 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. | PRINTING WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1860. BIRMINGHAM, 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.c. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on application, 


PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists, 
HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensington; 
and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford, 
J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London, 


and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
Paris, and Vienna. 


PHILLIPS” PATENT 
N \\ swum 


S 
SS 
= 


nn 


HM ANN 
MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 
NEWPORT, MON. 
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HALIFAX —continued. 


For Taking-down and Re-erecting the Posts and Gates at the 
North: west Entrance to Shroggs Park, for the Parks 
Committee of the Halifax Corporation. 


B. & T. H. Riley Pat) © wetvaly ec aed aa 
G.. & TT. Fletcher; é : ; ; : es Orme 7 aael 
E. Naylor . : : c : : 55 pl de 1 
J. Simpson, Siddall ; : ¢ i : <5 3ea0hk © 
Rk. Hopkinson , : ; ; 4 ee Ome O 
H. Greenwood, Dunkirk : P Q . ets Lemos aO 
ie Whatmough : : : : ; ; eb OR LOMO 
Jorn Coy: E. Siddall. : . . - - 48 6 Io 


HERTFORD. 


For Supplying and Laying 570 Yards of 6-inch and 4-inch 
Cast-iron Water-mains and Works in Connection, for the 
Corporation. Mr, T. R. DICKINSON, Borough Surveyor. 

H. Norris, Hertford : : £259 II 


J. Jackson, London 242 14 
S. Hipwell, Wisbech . 242 12 
J. J. Rayment & Son, Hertford 234 0 
Biggs, Wall & Co., London 230 4 


Hughes & Gotto, Highgate Road i aaa Gente 
Hampton & Co., Walbrook. ; : : Bei. Ms) 
EKINS & Co., Hertford (accepted ) 200 10 


C0 OWO OO NNO 


HORSHAM. 


For Supply of 231 Yards of 3-inch Water-main in 9-feet Lengths 
and Fittings in Connection, for the Horsham Local Board. 


G. Fox, Horsham . 3 : : £33 17 
16 Watsham, Horsham . : : ; : Gey oy GS 
Brett & Son, Horsham . : - : es, oe 
Jordan & Sons, Newport, Mon. . : ; ye sOeLOmEO 
T. Atwood, Horsham : : A Zteyvilloys We) 
Parsons & ’Sons, Pensnett, near Dudley : we 2a OueO 
Stanton Ironworks Go. Nottingham : ; 20 uA me? 
Clay Cross Co., Chesterfield . : : : 2 20m eT 
Hampton & Ca; Walbrook . : ; t ine 2 ORONO. 
J. Gibb & Co., Fenchurch Street . ‘ E san SEO EO) 
J. Shaw & Co., Glasgow ; : ; : Bi PYM ihe) 
Firmstone & Co. Stourbridge : . oe 2 Aah OO 
J. Coates & Co., ‘Laurence Pountney Hill 4 rage hao 
WATSON, Gow & Co., Glasgow (accepted) . 124) FONSO 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS. 
For Construction of Cemetery, for the Llandrindod Local 


Board. 
Amended Tenders. 
J. Brown, Ford, Shrewsbury . £682 6 0 
Rae DAVIES, Llandrindod Wells (accepted) . 650 00 


LEAVESDEN. 
|For Supplying and Fixing Six Cooking-boilers, Four Steam- 
closets and Refixing Two Old Cooking-boilers at Leavesden 


Asylum. Mr. W. M. ROUNTHWAITE, Engineer. 
Killick & Cochran, Liverpool. 4 £98 5 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield 980 
Haden & Sons, Cromer Street 7 7 O78 
J. & F. May, Holborn. 965 


Braithwaite & Son, Garlick Hill. ; 927 
West Hampstead Foundry Company, Hampstead 925 
Fraser & Co., Commercial Road 

J. W. Brooke, Lowestoft . s : os 
J. C. & J. S. Ellis, Sheffield : 2 EA LO 
J. & F. Clarke & Sons, Moorgate Street. 700 
BENHAM & SONS, Wigmore Street, W. (accepted b55 
Fowler & Co., Blackwall ; 650 
Engineer’s estimate 550 


eooqgo0o0o0o0o0 0000 0 
ego0000qg0gg coo 0 


° ° e s 


LONDON, 
For Alterations at the Grapes Public-house, Seven Dials, W.C., 


for Mr. M. Ullmer. Mr. EpwarD BROowN, Architect, 
5 Elder Street, Norton eae E. 
J. V. Kiddle & Son ; , 5 £375 “ORG 
Belcher SECO ue ; : ' 5 . 374, OMS 
J. Howlett & Son : 4 A : 333 0 0 
S. SALT (accepted ) F ‘ : : . «25320, OO 
Pewterers Work. 
R. Davis & Son . ‘ F A 5 d 3, 60,5115 os 
R. PRINGLE (accepted) 59 lo o 


For Reconstruction of Four Bridges at the Isle of Dogs, for the 
County Council. 


A. Handyside & Co. E , . £63,863 3 10 
Woodhouse & Rawson, Limited ; 62,00 Oo O 
Sir W. Arrol & Co.. : : - ; 58,158 9 I0 
Phoenix Foundry : : : : of 575955 Oa 
A. Thome : ; : a : « 57,547 Onno 
Thames Ironworks . 55,021 II O 


NG ROOM FITTINGS, 


BAN? anwDp OFFICE INTERIORS. 


Architects 


invited to specify the 


“SHANNON” Patents. 


SHANNON FILE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Ropemaker Street, Finsbury Pawenicot E.C. 


YOU 


mechanical geniuses of the day, 


and Princesses, and 20 ,000 ordinary users, 


That has gained Five Gold Medals, 


iS 


DO 
ie 


TRADE MARK (Regd.) 


AEE Saawar IS ALL THIS AND MORE. 


PARTICULARS 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER COMPANY, LIMITED, 40 HOLBORN | VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Branch Addresses: Manchester, 3 Deansgate; 


That in two years has obtained an unprecedented sale, 
That has been adopted by one Emperor, one King, several Princes 


That bas ootained the highest awards wherever exhibited, 


Bininebeek! 73 Temple Rees Liverpool, 67a Lord St.; 


ANT A TYPEWRITER. 


CONTRACTORS TO 
HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, z 
THE COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS, 


Does it not strike you that ® machine invented by one of the first 


THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, 


That has even found its way into the Vatican at Rome, 
That has received hundreds of testimonials, 


Engineering Firms, Technical and other Schools, 
That is the easiest to learn, does the best work, and 
Has no filthy ink ribbon, 


THE TYPEWRITER YOU WANT ? 


Gindeole, 


Belfast, 9 Rosemary Street ; Leeds, 21 New Station Street ; 3; Paris, 36 Boulevard des Italiens. 


KETO Ss. E. 


NW EE KX X. EX, 


IMPORTER OF CANADIAN | INE DOORS AND MOULDINGS, 


SASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, = 


BOARDS for PACKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for CONFEOTIONERS, he Cut to Order. 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills:—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


TELEPHONE NO. 3743. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT and OTHERS. 


That has found profitable occupation for thousands ef operators, 
That has been adopted by the principal Railway Companies, Chie 


112 Saint Vincent Street | 
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eS SUPPLEMENT 
5; | LONDON—continued. ’ 
Mie oe | For Re-arranging and Refitting the Boys’ Offices in Connection 
For Supply and Erection of Three Steel Tanks at the Barking | with the Lollard Street School, Lambeth Walk, for 
Outfall Precipitation Works, for the County Council. Building a New Urinal and for Providing a New and 


J. Tildesley . : . “ 3 . £16,284. 2 0 Complete System of Drainage for the Whole School, for 
W. C. Holmes & Co. ; ; : stn 3, 7 O4es On the School Board. f 
Whessoe Foundry Company . : sya 332 90u 1 Ome Davis Bros. . Bs A Oy gey FES + he 
J. Fraser & Son. : : 12,455 14 6 Garrett & Son . : : E . . 555g ono 
Goddard, Massey & Warner . 12,095 8 6] Lathey Bros. . . : : ‘ 4 : 788 0° 0 
W.R. Renshaw & Co. : : . 12,010 16 6 H. Mallett : ‘ : ‘ q : ’ (8D «020 
Thames Ironworks . é : <e. k1,004tE se 0 Leeks & Hooker ; : : : 695 9 9 
Braithwaite &. Kirk. : : PE TiestontomO Whitehead & Co. 650 90 0 
Sir W. Arrol 11,028) 7m 3 J. Frampton 023 OF 0 
Heenan & Froude . 10,797 O O E. Triggs . ; . ; : : ; - 615 0 0 
Clayton, Son & Co, 10,330 14 3. For Executing Repairs to Board School, Vauxhall Street. 
Teeside Ironworks . : P : . 9,424 3 4| Holloway Brothers : : -£144 0 0 
J. Lysaght & Co. . 4 2 ; 9,169 7 4 W. V. Goad ; : . . : - Ate 5 OE. O 
D. Charteris : : : - 120 0 0 
For Extension of Gore Farm Hospital, for the Metropolitan | W. Hammond 98 18 oO 
Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C, HARSTON, Architects. W. & H. Castle g8 I0 oO 
T. Colborne . 5 ; EL 34,41 4a OO W. Downs é é : 95 9 0 
H. M. Patrick. 34,329 0 0 Leeks & Hooker . 2 ; : ; : Le Gor, Of 0 
J. Shillitoe & Son 30,000 0 O| For Providing and Fixing Heating Apparatus on the Low- 
Leslie & Co. 20,052 ORO pressure Hot Water System, with the Necessary Boilers, 
T. Knight : : 29,043 0 O for Board Schools. 
E. Lawrence & Sons 5 28,262 0 oO Brockley Road, Greenwich. 
Rochell, Gover & Smith. 27-571 elon) © J. Grundy . . : . - £1,137 0 0 
C. Messum Fs Z 27.129) 10 O R. Crane’. : 3 r 452) (OF O 
L. Seager eS ei 27,027 0 o| Comyn, Ching & Co. 445 0 O 
W. JOHNSON & Co. (accepted) 26,700 0 0} Russell & Co. . 398 10 oO 
(Fe Cage Soros Elissa. : . . i 380° 0 O 
For Providing New and Complete /System of Drainage for Maidstone Street, Hackney. 
the Belleville Road School, New Wandsworth, for Erecting Comyn, Ching & Co, : : . 540 0 C 
Offices and Urinal for Boys, and also for Refitting the Wenham & Waters . 529 0 O 
Girls’ and Infants’ Offices with Stoneware Troughs and J. & F. May 502 0 0 
Automatic Flushing Tanks, &c., for the School Board. | W.G, Cannon. 486 0 0 
Holloway Bros. : : : : . £1,036 0 o| J. C& JS. Elis 475 90 O 
H. Mallett : : : : : : 983 0 oO Clarke & Sons. : : : : 2 421980 0 
Garrett & Son . : : g80 0 oO Addington Street, Lambeth. 
Leeks & Hooker ; 965 0 0 Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. . : . : 40 10 0 
Holliday & Greenwood . 959 0 ©. For Building Reading-rooms and Cloak-rooms at the Chase 
Lathey Bros. . = 950 0 O Farm Schools, Edmonton, N., for the Guardians of 
Whitehead & Co. O25, 0) OF Edmonton Union. Mr. F. E. KNIGHTLEy, Architect, 
E. Triggs. : 870 0 O| 106 Cannon Street. 
W. Hammond . 83f oO oO | W. LAURENCE, Waltham Abbey (accepéed ) L325 ONO 


Established 1872. 


_ Pa H. HEIM’S 


PATENT  SMOKE-CONSUMING 


CALORIFER 


CENTRAL HEATING APPARATUS, | 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR WARMING 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, MANSIONS, 
HOTELS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &c. 
UNEQUALLED FOR ECONOMY AND PERFECT CONTROL. ss 


These Apparati are capable of Warming Fresh Cold Air at any outside 
Temperature, and in volume from one to three times the cubic capacity 
of the premises to be treated. A minimum inside temperature of 55° Fah, | 
with an actual air change of either one, two, or three times per 
hour being guaranteed with my reliable system of ventilation. 


OUR SYSTEM 


WARMING 


OF 


MOY SIPEG D, 


OFFICE & SHOW ROOMS :— 


SCIENTIFIC WARMING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER. 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. 


| 95 & 97 OXFO RD STREET W Descriptive priced Catalogue of Smokeless Combustion Heat- 
] a ing Apparati, Grates and Stoves, tree by Post. 
SSS... °c. 


Tr. EX. YATE 


| STAINED GLASS ARTIST, 
HIGH STREET, SMHETEWICE. 


‘MEMORIAL WINDOWS, STAINED GLASS FOR PUBLIC AND DOMESTIC BUILDINGS. 
Plain and Geometric Lead Light Glazing. | 

| EMBOSSIN: G ON PLATE GLASS, LANDSCAPES, FLOWERS, &c. 

Designs and Estimates on application. Architects’ own designs carefully executed. 


| Be row CONTRACTS. READING CASES FOR 
DON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
y! & AG THE ARCHITECT. 


COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Price Two Shillings. 


a 


| Ment, Municipal, or other Contracts of every description at 
moderate rates. Office, 61 Moorgate Street, manna B.C. 


The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 


VENT 


| Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Govern- 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


‘ernment Departments. 


AND 


ILATING 


INSURES 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURE 


CONSTANT CIRCULATION OF AIR 


AT ALL TIMES 
Successfully applied to Schools, Churches, 
Theacres, Factories, and Buildings of 
all Descriptions. 

POSITIVE RESULTS. MODERATE COST. 
REDUCcD FIRE RISKS. 
Architects, Builders and Contractors are 
invited to investigate our system before speci- 
fying for the above purposes. Full Particulars 

and Illustrations sent on application to 


CHARLES ERITH & C0, 


13 LITTLE TRINITY LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 
(CLOSE TO MANSION HOUSE STATION) 


16 


Fulham, for the Fulham Vestry. 


Nowell & Robson, Kensington 

S. Hudson, Dulwich 

E. Parry, Fulham 

Fry Bros., Greenwich . : 

E. Rogers & Co., Notting Hill 

G. Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith 

J. Mears, Kensington . ; 

H, J. Greenham, Hammersmith . 

York. 

TH Partyauer. : : E 

Nowell & Robson 

E. Rogers & Co... 

Fry Bros... : 

G. Wimpey & Co. : 5 : 
Adamant. 

G. Wimpey & Co. : : 5 

Fry Bros. . : : 

Victoria. 

S. Hudson A : : 
Imperial. 

Imperial Stone Company 


Nowell & Robson 
S. Hudson 

Fry Bros. 

J. Mears ; 
. Wimpey & Co. 
. J. Greenham . 
. Rogers & Co. . 
. Parry 


ao 


York. 
. Parry : : 

. Rogers & Co. . 
Nowell & Robson 
i Fry Bros. 4 

i G. Wimpey & Co. : : 5 

Whi Adamant. 

G. Wimpey & Co. : : : 
Fry Bros. : 


E 
E 
E 
E 


LONDON— continued. 
For Making-up and Paving Orbain Road and Beryl Road, 


Streets Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 
Beryl Road--Roudway. 


Orbain Road—Roadway. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


[Ocr. 6, 1893. 


LONDON — continued. 


y Victoria. 
Mr. W. SvKEs, New| > Hand eop e: oa £71 SOO Oe 
Imperial Stone Company . . & 1 273 Osa 
MAIDENHEAD. 
. £897 © o| For Construction of Main Drainage, Pumping Station, Tanks, 
OS IO LO Polarite Filter-beds, &c., Maidenhead. Mr. C. NICHOLSON 
7 SOULOnIO LAILEY, Engineer, 16 Great George Street, Westminster, 
7:79) 10220 Cooke & Co., Battersea . ; . £30,384 0 oO 
(52a OBRO Bell, Tottenham = |= 34;5902" Ome 
TZ0 OF O Kellett, Willesden . 32,640 @ oO 
F1OANO BO Peters, Horsham 31,045 0° 0 
695 0 oO Lawton, Twickenham : : ‘ - 530,000 - Ono 
Neave, Forest Hill. é : : : . 29,980 0 Oo 
500 O oO Iles, Wimbledon ; : ‘ : «= 20;5660) Ome 
487 0 O HILL, Maidenhead (accepted ) 29,053 O oO 
480 0 oO Osenton, Westerham : : : . -28,485- 0-6 
465 o o| For Continuing the Erection of New Post Office at Maiden. 
469 0 Oo head, for the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works and 
Public Buildings. 
3458 Ono W. Goodchild, Reading £25021] Sao 
225 OmnO J. S. Kimberley, Banbury . /2,866- O 86 
G. Wernham, Reading 2,812 10 Oo 
BOs 1Onne G. Gray, Egham ; : 2:78.) Ouno 
J. T. Bellamy, Burton-on-Trent 2,730 16 & 
341. 0 O F, G. Minter, Regent Street 2,540 0 O 
T. Martin, Maidenhead . ‘ P 2,483 TOean 
635 0 oO G, H. TUCKER, Reading (accepted). 2,427 Ome 
500. 08/0 NOTTINGHAM. 
535 © ©]! For Building Concrete Retaining Wall, with Derbyshire Stone 
525 0 O Facing, along the Bank of the River Trent at Colliery 
522 0 0 Road, &c., including Timber Piling, &c., for the Works 
HO SEO and Ways Committee. Mr. A. BRowN, M.I.C.E., Borough 
494.9 0 Engineer, Nottingham. 
499 9° 0 T. Philbrick, Leicester, ~~ : ; : 11615,000) OMG 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester . 3 s 5;077 - Ames 
395. (0,80 Hodson & Son, Nottingham : + 4,995 -Ona0. 
387 0 0 J. F. Price, Nottingham 5 19 4,540.08 
Suk Mol: Cope & Raynor, Nottingham : « . 4,1327 055s 
365 0 O J. H. Vickers, Nottingham . 33950 0 o 
364 0 O J. & H. Tomlinsor, Derby +, .3;949° Onno 
S. Thumbs, Nottingham . 3,850 O O 
27240 geo T. Smart, Nottingham : é 3,740 0 O 
55. Onno H. VICKERS, Nottingham (accepted ) 3,540 © O 


uae 46 + ) 
qi SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT | 
fly » is 112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set:- | 

ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch; 
Yi Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with | 
less than 10 per cent. residue. | 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to | 
\ Soraie and Hereford Water 

x 


v 


orks. | 
Specially adapted for Con. 
> crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


jth 

“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts: 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. | 
per square inch ; 28days. The | 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 


; in the market. Specially | 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary | 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. | 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by | 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. | 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NaTURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO | 
BLvE Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&o. Railway and water communication. | 


INGTON & Co 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), | 


Monument Chambers 


| ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 


Polishing Works, 
‘NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


always on hand, 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and |7 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, } 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Natis, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, | 

Sash Fasteners, 


AMD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRORMORGERY. 
a a a 


ART METAL WORK, 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


STAINED 
GLASS. 


AND 
ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, 


London Sample 
Room :— 


49 Farringdon St., E.G, 


SCOTLAND :-— 
(*/7 Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 
Fr2derick Street, Edinburgh, 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


(Mr. Wuirte’'s System) 
Por Churches, Schools 


Y ffiices, &c 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


AS 
\\THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
7\ 


Woop Pavine anp STzam 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


BSTAB,) LIMITED. (1871, | 


Telephone = 


Telegramsi— 


“LIMMER, LONDOR 


"Ti 


€0RM.OF BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 8.0. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honisterand Yew Crags Quarries(mear 
, Buttermere Lake). 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 
Highest Award:GoldMedal, 
~ International Exhibition, 

WN London ,1862, 
co) “Model Dwelling,” New- 
LF oNoini S\\ castle Exhibition 1887. 


wons i] LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLI VE GREEN 


DARK GREEN. a 


FOR PRIOES AND THRMS APPLY TO THE SHORETABY, 


ITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 

ex z Over 20 Years’ 

t <p. Experience. 
GOLD. MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1882.» 


SILVER MEDAL, 
PARIS, 1881. 


_ ESTIMATES FREE. , 


JOEL & C0. 


Va Jornery: Works, 
Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


g | 


34 Wilson St., Finsbury Square, London, B.C. | 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
For Building Techni WelnstiturionaN WEST HAM. 
or Building Technical ‘Institution, Newbury. Mr. WALTER ss : «a4: 
HENRY BELL, Architect, Wearket Place, Newbues For Repairing Twenty-eight Houses, Liddington Road, West 
G. Wernham, Reading R 5 . £2,450 0 0| Ham, Essex, for Mr. W. R. Dodson. Mr. EDWARD 
E. James & Son, Newbury E : 1546 Atet Brown, Architect, 5 Elder Street, Norton Folgate, E. 
G. Simonds, Reading : : - : = 11,456) 1M J. V. Kiddle & Son : : . . - £635 9 © 
G. Head, Burghclere Bee Sy), Ba Age tee 7 ie ee tee ete: Seren Rc. ee) oe SOR CRTs 
S. ELLICTT, Newbury (accefted ) 15303], OmO J. Howlett & Son j ; : ; A pie kale oe 
, J. YOUNG (accepted) . F : : . 300 pAeEO 
_ RICHMOND. 
For Erection of “Princess May’s Wards” to the Royal Hos- 
pital, Richmond, Surrey. Mr. F. J. BREWER, F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect, Richmond. Quantities by Mr. T. J. CARLESS, 
Great Queen Street, Westminster. TRADE NOTES. 
i Mecsm ‘Teickechamn : : ‘ 473375 © ©) Art the Havre International Exhibition of Hygiene, the jury 
Hise & Hill. Te cds ° . . . eae © © | have awarded to Mr. George Jennings the dpléme ad’honneur, 
Se deideere'Gon. Norbiton’. rg . 666, ns 2 the highest award, for his sanitary appliances and stoneware 
. 5 x > . . . . ) ney ‘ o 
G. W. Heaster, Richmond : ‘ : 6 SATNORO Cannes. 
Sweet & Loder, Richmond : ; : 10,4072 AOL IN Queen Victoria Street, E.C., No. 754, are offices and 
J. T. Chappell, Pimlico. : ; : “| 644855080 showrooms of the New Wire- ‘Wove. Roofing Company, Limited, 
is ase Brooking, Richmond : , . 6,392 0 o| where samples of their excellent wire-wove roofing materials, 
A. Lillywhite, Richmond . ‘ ; ‘ . 6,280 o o| models, &c., can be seen. The materials are known as duro- 
B. E. Blasby, Kew . : ‘ é nO, 150m OmiOn mune carboline, and also carboline roofing felt. Many advan- 
J. Darey & Co., Brentford : : ; . 5,980 0 o| tages attend the use of these materials, and especially as a 
A. Hunt, Barnes : : ; . 5,842 0 o| substitute for glass, the breakage of which leads to injury to 
S. N. Soole & Son, Richmond . : : - 5,730 © oO | persons, besides glass being expensive in often renewing. 
TOTLAND BAY CORRIS CHURCH has just been reopened after complete resto- 


For Construction of Sewerage System, including Outfall in the Patt end?the,lavge paints window has been executed bythe 
Solent, and other Works at Totland Bay, Isle of Wight. ho pes firm of Alexander Gibbs, 21 Bloomsbury Street, 
Mr. W. LipsTONE, Engineer, 12 Victoria Street, West- ae ; 
minster, London. THE Local Government Board have issued a circular to 

J. Dickson, St. Albans. 3 ; - £5 980 sanitary authorities calling attention to the scarcity of employ- 


@} i. 
Denham & Jenvey, Freshwater : ; 5,480 oO o| ment which now exists in many parts of the country, and to the 
W. & H. Simmonds, Freshwater. 5,460 o o | great probability of this becoming more general and intensified 
Alden Bros. & Davies, Queen’s Gate Gardens . 5,300 o o | during the winter months, Local authorities are urged to pro- 
J. O. White, Freshwater . : : . . 5,230 0 o | ceed with the execution of work which, in the interests of their 
B. Cooke & Co., Battersea : ; ; . 5,200 0 o| districts, it is desirable should be carried out, and they are 
H. Jackson, Queen Victoria Street . : . 4,994 0 o| reminded that there will be every desire on the part of the 
W. Neave & Son, Paddington . ‘ : . 4,984 0 o| Board to deal promptly with applications which may be made 
Shaw & Wheeler, Ryde . : : aad, 070.0 OF Culp tO them for their sanction to loans. 
G. OSENTON, Westerham (accepted) : » 3,685 0 0 THE contracts for piercing the Simplon have just been 
Additional Alternate Tender. signed between the directors of the Jura-Amplon Railway 
Denham & Jenvey . : : - )5,100)0), 0 Company and several Swiss and German firms, who will form 


BEST PORTLAND CEMENT. 


“ADAMANT BRAND.” Manufactured by 


SKELSEY’S ADAMANT CEMENT Go. Lo, 


HEAD OFFICES: 121 HICH STREET, HULL. WORKS: STONEFERRY, HULL, & BARTON-ON-HUMBER. 


Output 700 tons weekly. Telephone No. 16. Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ Adamant, Hull.” 
= OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 
oe AY ‘ PARQUET FLOORINGS, SN One inch thick, 4s. 103d. per yard; super. 


Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, &c. 


+ of LEAN ROR ava One inch and t-inch thick. 


<i ao Immense Stock always ready for Laying. = ¢ 
3 = 7] ARTISTIC |i EN 
System of Preparing for Laying inch Block 


| . 
DOL CU 
Turpin’ s Patent Floor on Concrete, Stone, and Deal Floors. 


ag 4 A AS Sense stan, aud Dpatiooes, Ge Seoton) WOOD CARVING. <= eee oe block floors 
Woe is, ol BRS MARBLE he Z 


Livrpin'sPalent 


————— 


d f }-inch Parquet MOSAIC 
rami, t Wood Backings PAVING. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR’ HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUL ONE OF THE 


eee ee 
‘LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


House Cistern, fitted PATHNT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, oe 


Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, stern 


. with a. Cistern aaeha Filters, 


ther 
and superior to any others. and May 1870. The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 


Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 22, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 
’ 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £8. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
j Tea one ete Gee. by ay Mojenty tHe Qe eo aathov bank, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession and at the 
AES St ta UA he © St. Mary’s, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions. Breweries, &c., 
Loniin Miadlesss, Bt; Goorie's, St, by the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s, each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 10s. 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting ‘Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 12s. each 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LOND: 2B, 


THE ECLIPSE’ PAINT REMOVER & CLEANSER. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the World. 1a CRESCENT, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 
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themselves into a company for the purpose of carrying out the 
work within five and a half years. A tunnel will be made for a 
single line of rails with a lateral gallery, so that it may be 
enlarged at some future date to admit of a second line. The 


first portion of the line will cost, it is estimated, fifty-four and | 


a half million francs. 

THE ancient parish church of Luddenden, with its square 
tower, in the centre of the village, which is surrounded by lofty 
hills in a picturesque dell, has had a great improvement added 
to its usefulness by the addition of 


bell of about 8 cwt., and showing the time upon two external 
dials placed at the top of the tower, 
been executed by Messrs. Wm. Potts 
turers, of Guildford Street, Leeds. It will be a great beon to 
the inhabitants of this isolated parish. 


THE contract for the construction of the projected railway 


banou, Mihalovski & Harabedian, whose tender of 22,700,000 fr. 
was the lowest offered, 


firm. We might particularly call attention to Stephens’ blue- 
black copying ink, which is certain to be appreciated by all 
who have to use copying ink in place of the sticky fluids 
hitherto in use. 


various colours. 
mucilage, as well asa variety of stains for wood ; remainders also 
sent out in the shape of handy little sheets of blotting-paper, on 


a good modern clock with | 
all the latest improvements inserted, striking the hours upon a> 


the necessary work having | 
& Sons, clock manufac- | 


The endorsing inks are well shown by actual | 
impressions made with an indiarubber stamp in black and | 
Messrs. Stephens also show good samples of | 


Wallington, the fourth portion consisting of seventy plots, for 
most of which buyers were found at moderate prices, and in a 
few instances, where the reserve was not reached, the lots were 
withdrawn, \ 

As instructed by Mr. Bond, architect, of Rochester, Mr, 
Jobn Grundy, of 30 Duncan Terrace, London, N., is carrying 
out his well-known system of heating and ventilating at Sir 


| Joseph Williamson’s Mathematical}School, Rochester, and the 


Technical School, Strood. 


VARIETIES. 


A COTTAGE hospital has been presented by Mr. Charles 
Bine Renshaw to the people of Johnstone and neighbour. 


| hood. The cost of the hospital, with a gift of 3,000/. as an 
' endowment fund, will be about 10,000/, The hospital contains 
between Sofia and Roman has been awarded to Messrs. Bala- | 


sixteen beds, and is a handsome red stone structure. 
AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board 


at the Redruth Town Hall into the application of the Local 

STEPHENS’ INK.—The sheets just issued by Messrs. | 
Stephens are admirably adapted for informing the public of | 
the merits of the excellent inks and other specialties of this _ 


Board for sanction to borrow 10,500/. for improving the water- 
supply of the town. Dr. Permewan, the chairman of the 
Board, entered into particulars with regard to the existing 
supply and the necessity for new works. The scheme was 
explained by the engineer, Mr, H. Bertram Nichol, C.E., of 
Birmingham, who was present with his plans and _ estimates. 
Two reservoirs were originaily proposed, but the clerk stated, 
on account of the second reservoir being abandoned, 9,500/. 
would be required instead of 10,500/; the storage capacity 
would then remain at 4,500,000 gallons. After the inquiry the 
inspector, accompanied by the chairman, the clerk and the sur- 


Si one side of which are printed details as to one or other of the | veyor to the Board, with the engineer, visited the principal 
EM inks, &c, | sources of supply at Penstruthal and Gordon, also Sandy Lane, 
gh “ FACTS about Disinfectants” is the title of a little pamphlet | the site for the storage reservoir and the existing sources of | 


by Mr. H. Helbing and Dr. F. W. Passmore. The obiect of | supply. 
the pamphlet is to secure that the public may obtain proper | 
disinfectants and not spend their money on useless ones. 

THE Hull School Board have accepted the tender of Mr. 
Harper, of Hull, for the erection of workshops for manual 


THE value of property assessed for municipal purposes in 
|New South Wales during 1891 was returned by the various 
local authorities at 144,277,400/.; but this’ amount somewhat 
understates the actual capital value, as much of the unimproved ~ 


instruction at the Central Higher Grade Schools, for the sum 
of 1,706/. IIs. 

ON Monday last, Messrs. Baker & Sons, on behalf of the 
Imperial Property Investment Company, Limited, offered for 


land, especially in suburban and country districts, was returned 
at far below its real worth. Taking all municipalities, this 
understating amounted to at least 5 per cent., so that the actual 
value of property within incorporated districts was not less than 


sale, by auction, in a marquee on the Little Woodcote Estate, |. 51,491,000/. 


em Wincrustas CCalton.- 


WALL DECORATION. 
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; DADOES, FILLINCS, FRIEZES, CEILINGS, PLAQUES, PANELS, BORDERS, &C. = | 
SOLID in Colour!. SOLID in Relief! SOLID in Value! | 
WILL NEVER WEAR OUT, INDISPENSABLE. INEXPENSIVE. Write for Samples, Itlustrations, Price List, and all Particulars, to 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM., Solo Patentees and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


t 
Telegrams—‘‘ LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON,” Telephone No, 8,769. 
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ning and Closing Fanlights and Skylight 


SILENS FOR SKYLIGHTS. 
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For Particulars and 


If dimensions are given we can 


Reduced Price List (dated 


Jan. 23, 1893) write 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


226 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


109 HOPE STREET GLASGOW, or 


SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 


Telegraphic Address :—‘* SILENS, BRADFORD.” 
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THE by-law under which 155,000 dols. was expended in the 
erection of new county buildings at Woodstock, Ontario, has 
been declared informal, says the Canadian Avelanes a ote Of 
the ratepayers not having been taken upon it as required by 
law. A special meeting of the County Council has been called 
to frame a new by-law. j 


THE London County Council having received a communica- 


_ tion from the Lord Chamberlain to the effect that he proposed 


to renew the licences of thirty-six London theatres, have sent 
a copy of 2 report by their superintending architect showing 
the present structural conditions of these theatres. It is also 
suggested that when the licences are renewed next year, the 
licensees should be in possession of a certificate from the 
Council stating that the premises were structurally satisfactory 
The officers of the Council are about to make a thorough surve ; 
of all the theatres. P ¥ 
THE Council chamber of the Battersea Town Hall is to be 
adorned on one side with a large board on which the names of 
the members will be printed in gold letters. The architect has 
protested in vain. > 
THE tunnel at Dore, in Derbyshire, on the new Dore and 
Chinley line, is now practically completed, and hopes are 
entertained that it will be opened for goods traffic early next 
month. For passenger traffic it is not expected to be available 
till the spring of next year. The tunnel, which is three miles 
and three-quarters in length, has been long in construction 
reat and exceptional difficulties having been encountered, 
chiefly through springs of water, which have again and again 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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proceed with the extended improvements and alterations at the 
Stranraer East Pier, in order to accommodate the greatly in- 
creased traffic by the Larne and Stranraer short sea route. The 
pier is to be widened and lengthened, and a new covered-in 
station, with waiting-rooms, offices, &c., will be provided. 
There will be spacious platforms on both sides of the station, 
with a connecting overhead bridge. The cost of the improve- 
ments will be between 20,000/. and 30,000/. 

Tur North-Eastern Railway Company intend to apply to 
Parliament next session for leave to construct a railway from 
Hartlepool to Seaham Harbour, and for running powers over 


| the Marquis of Londonderry’s Seaham and Sunderland Rail- 


flooded the workings, compelling the men to fly for their lives. | 
| in addition to the 12,5002. applied for last week, in the extension 


By means of a large vertical drain, however, the water is now 
led to a culvert and discharges itself outside the tunnel, which 
is now perfectly dry. Midway, a large ventilating 


| of the waterworks, for a new rising main to the reservoir, 
shaft, | 


descending more than 700 fect below the surface, has been sunk, | 


and the ventilation is pronounced to be satisfactory. 

THE report of the Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis for the year 1892 just issued shows in regard of 
buildings that there were erected 11,200 new houses, whereas 
in 1881 the addition was more than 26,000. In 1873 the 
increase was considerably under 8,000, The new streets which 
came into existence last year were 173, as compared with 556 
eleven years before. At the close of last year more than 3,000 
houses were in course of erection. 

THE joint committee of the Portpatrick and Wigtownshire 
Railways held a meeting in Carlisle, when it was decided to 


| of the Kelvin Bridge. 


way. The new line will shorten the run of the Manchester, 
Liverpool and Leeds express trains by five miles between 
Stockton and Sunderland. 

THE Glasgow Bridges Committee have appointed Sir 
William Arrol to act with Messrs. Bell & Miller, engineets, in 
carrying out all necessary underground work for the protection 
Borings will be taken through the coal- 
mine workings to secure foundations, and, if necessary, divers 
will be requisitioned to aid in the work. 

THE building leases of the feuars in the village of New- 
castleton having nearly all expired, the Dyke of Buccleuch has 
intimated to them his willingness to grant perpetual feus at 
from 5/. to 10/, per acre, while the existing buildings may be 
redeemed at three years’ purchase. 

Tur Gainsborough Local Board have decided to ask the 
Local Government Board to sanction a further loan of 2,0002., 


to be 
expended if required. 

At the meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council, a deputation 
which visited the principal gas undertakings where the manu- 


| facture of gas from oil-is in operation, with a view to its 
| introduction at the Aberdeen gas works, reported. the result of 


their investigations. They suggested that a few retorts 
suitable for the oil process should be erected at the gas works 
for experiment during the summer months, when production ‘is 
at its lowest. The estimated cost was 300/. The recom- 


| mendation was agreed to, 


Tue Edinburgh Improvement Bill Sub-Committee recom- 
mend that purchases should be completed now of ground at 
Dalry and Meadowbank for the erection of refuse destructors, 
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&c,—the cost at the former locality being 21,000/., and at the 
Jatter 7,250/7, with entry at Whitsunday 1894 and Martinmas 
1893 respectively. 


THE County Council have decided to lend to the Vestry of 
St. Pancras 8,oo00/. for the purchase of two sites required for 
electric lighting purposes. It was also decided to lend 14,0004, 
to the guardians of Lewisham Union towards the cost of 
erecting an infirmary. 

AT the meeting of the Manchester City Council Sir John 
Harwood announced that, after consulting with the engineers 
and dredging-master, it had been decided that the Ship Canal 
would be ready for opening on January 1 next. On that day, 
therefore, vessels would be free to traverse the whole length of 
the canal from the Mersey to the Manchester Docks. 


IT has been decided to take down the apse end of the parish | 


church at Sutton St. James, Lincolnshire, which is now in a 
dangerous condition, owing to a subsidence which recently took 
place, and{which is attributed to the long drought. On the recom- 
mendation of the architect the building has been temporarily 
shored up, and, after having been pulled down, will be rebuilt 
as soon as the necessary funds are forthcoming, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION.—The forty-sixth 


annual dinner will take place at the Hall of the Worshipful | 


Company of Carpenters, London Wall, on Thursday, 
November 23, Mr. George Howard Trollope, president, in the 
chair. Several gentlemen have consented to be stewards, from 
whom tickets may be obtained, as also from Mr. George 
Plucknett, treasurer, the secretary, Major Brutton, at the Office, 
35 Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, W.C. ; otherwise payment 
may be made at the doors. The music will be undertaken by 
the students of the Guildhall School of Music. 


THE sub-committee of the Finance Committee of fthe 
Aberdeen Town Council have framed rules for competitive 
plans to be invited for the erection of municipal dwellings for 
workmen in the city. It is proposed to erect the houses in 
Mearns Street, a part of the east end where a number of 
tenements were removed some time ago under an improvement 
scheme. The conditions of competition will be that the 
successful competitor will get architectural work at professional 
rates, provided it is resolved to proceed with the buildings, 


while, should the Town Council not carry out the proposal, a 
prize of 15/. will be given for the most suitable design. 


AT the meeting of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court, Lord 
Dean of Guild Guthrie Smith submitted the annual report of 
work done. During the past year linings had been granted for 
new streets for the total value of 1,333,680/. The building 


| done was in excess of any year’s work since 1876, and he 


congratulated the builders and architects on the fortunes they 
were making. Warrants to erect several new buildings, 
including a new United Presbyterian Church in Alexandra 
Parade, a circus at the corner of Pollokshaws Road and 
Cathcart Street, and an Institute for the Glasgow Y.M.C.A. in 
Bridgeton, were granted, 


THERE has been a recurrence of the land subsidence at 
Tudeley, Kent, rendering the position of the parish church 
more serious. The foundations of the recent additions to the 
church have sunk in an alarming manner, and a large arch in 
the chancel is in danger of collapsing. Land in other parts of 
the village has sunk several feet, and a number of houses are 
in an almost tottering condition, and some have been deserted, 


IT is reported that a subsidence similar to that at Tudeley 
has occurred in East Kent, at Saltwood. Here the land in the 


| village has sunk several feet, and the parish church is most 


seriously affected. Fissures have appeared in almost every 
wall inside the sacred edifice. The tracery of the whole of the 
windows on the east side is disjointed and upset, while the up- 
right shafts are fractured. Fears are entertained that the 


building will collapse, and precautionary measures to prevent 


the walls giving way have been taken. Other buildings in the 
village bear serious traces of the subsidence, the cause of which 
is due to the shrinkage of the clay subsoil owing to the pro- 
longed drought. 


A HILLHEAD tenement has been added to the list of Glas- 
gow buildings, the stability of which is questioned. For several 
months past the block, which was built not more than twenty 
years ago, has been sinking and bulging out, but within the 
last week or two alarming developments manifested themselves 
and seven tenants received notice to quit immediately. The 
cause of the subsidence is not definitely known. Neither the 
subway nor the Central Railway excavations are supposed to 
be within blamable distance. A theory has been advanced 
that the foundations have been disturbed by blasting operations 
at the formation of a sewer near by. 


Tue WARMING & VENTILATION 


OF THE 


| Imperial 


Institute 


HAS BEEN CARRIED OUT BY 


CLEMENTS, JEAKES & CO. Engineers 


01 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


When closed forms an ordinary occasional table. Can 
be glosed and locked with one action, and can only be 
opened with a key. 

In solid walnut and lined with cloth, £2 18s. 6d. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RAWDON HOUSE, HODDHSDON, A.D, 1622 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LINCOLN. 


PRAGUE, 


ELECTRICAL. 
ELECTRICITY as an illuminant is being widely adopted in 
warehouses and shops throughout Glasgow, and very soon the 
Corporation will be under the necessity of increasing and 
generating plant already laid down for its supply. For the 
‘most part the lamp in use is the incandescent, but in some of 
the larger establishments lights of high aggregate candle-power 
are being introduced. 

THE Blackpool Town Council have decided to hold a grand 
electrical féte on October 18. The new arc lamps along the 
promenade will be lit for the first time, and it is proposed to 
festoon the whole length with incandescent lamps. The tower 
will be outlined from top to bottom with incandescent lamps, 
surmounted by a group of arc lamps and a powerful search 
light. There is to be a cyclists’ parade, the machines to be lit 
by electricity. 

At Tweedmouth, Messrs. Allan Brothers are having their 
Tweed Sawmills fitted throughout with the electric light. A 
Parson’s steam turbine and dynamo of some 25 horse-power 
has been furnished to supply the electric energy, and altogether 
in the various shops and offices there will be nearly 200 
incandescent lights. The installation, which is the first of the 
kind in the Berwick district, is being arranged by Messrs. 
A. A. C, Swinton & Co., electrical engineers, of Westminster. 


NEW DIARIES. 


THE Technical Publishing Company, Limited, of Manchester, 
have brought out a handy pocket-book and diary for 1894, 
“ The Practical Engineer,” containing an immense amount of 
information, to which is added a capital index by way of guide. 
No little labour must have been expended in the compilation, 
which notwithstanding the daily advances made in the applica- 
tion of science to new inventions and discoveries, appears to be 
quite up to date. The price, Is., is small indeed. Mr. W. H. 


Fowler, C.E., is responsible for editing ‘‘ The Practical Engineer.” | 


NATURAL PRECEDENTS FOR ENGINEERS,* 


THE founders of the British Association no doubt regarded the 
field of operations which they awarded to Section G as a not 
less purely scientific one than those which they allotted to the 
other sections. And, indeed, mechanical science studied, say, 
by Watt, was as free from suspicion of commercial bias as 
chemical science studied, say, by Faraday. But whatever may 
have been the original idea, the practice of the section has 
recently been to expend most of its available time in the con- 
sideration of more or less beneficial applications of mechanical 
science, rather than of the first principles thereof. Our section 
has become more and more one of applied rather than one of 
pure science. None of the other sections is free from this 
fault, if fault it be (which I do not contend or admit), but 
Section G seems to me to be beyond all question, and beyond 
all others, the section of applied science. The charter of the 
institution of Civil Engineers commences by reciting that the 
object of that society is “the general advancement of 
mechanical science, and more particularly for promoting 
the acquisition of that species of knowledge which constitutes 
the profession cf a civil »engineer, being the art of 
directing the great sources of power in nature for the use and 
convenience of man.” I1t seems that in 1828, when the institu- 
tion was incorporated, the term “mechanical science” had a 
wider meaning than it is now usually understood to have. For, 
according to the charter, the art of directing the great source 


| of power in nature is only a particular species of knowledge 


which ‘‘ mechanical science” includes. In 1836, or eight years 
later, the founders of our section adopted the term without 
again defining it. Probably they accepted the careful definition 
of the Great George Street Institution. Time has shown the 
wisdom of that decision; for we civil engineers and other 
frequenters of Section G in active practice need far more 
knowledge than mechanical science can teach us in the ordi- 
nary or narrow sense of the term. Our art in its multifarious 
branches requires, if success is to be attained, the acquisition 
and application of almost all the other sciences which belong 
to the fields of research relegated to the other sections. For 
how could the gigantic engineering structures of modern times 
be designed without recourse to mathematics, or steam and 
other motors without a knowledge of physics, or modern metal- 


* From the address by Mr. Jeremiah Head as president of the 
Section of Mechanical Science at the meeting of the British 
Association, 
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ventilator is acting or not. 
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approval, carriage 


WALL INLET VENTILATOR 


WITH INDICATORS 
PATENT). 


Incorrect Indication Impossible. 

In the above we have introduced a most important improvement. It 
consists of an Enamelled Indicator, showing from any 
position when the Ventilator is open or shut. 
all uncertainty is removed, and any person can see at a glance whether the 
The ordinary ventilator is often rendered quite 
useless by being shut off when it is supposed to be open, the only means of 
ascertaining the fact for a certainty being by 


We shall be pleased to send a Model of Full-sized Ventilator on 
paid to any Architect for inspection. 
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lurgical operations be conducted without chemistry, or mining 
without geology, or communication by rail, ship and _ wire be 


attention to geography, or extensive manufacturing enterprises 
be developed if the laws of economics were neglected : ? As to 


the civil engineer could afford altogether to neglect this. part of 
the work of the Association. But I trust | shall be able to 
show you before I finish that any such view is absolutely un- 
tenable. Indeed I hope, in the course of this address, to satisfy 
you that n:echanical science is largely indebted to mechanisms 
as they exist in nature, if not for its origin, at all events for 
much of its progress hitherto, and that nature must still be 
our guide. 

Mechanical science has been built up entirely upon observa- 
tion and experiment, and the natural laws that have been 
induced therefrom by man. The lower animals in their wild 
condition work with tools or appliances external to their bodies 
to but a very slight extent, and man in a primitive or savage 
state does the same. But many, if not most, animals can be 
taught to use mechanisms if carefully trained from infancy. 
Thus the well-known donkey at Carisbrooke Castle draws water 
from a deep well by a treadmill arrangement just as well as a 
man could do it. He watches the rope on the barrel till the 
full pail rises above the parapet of the well, then slacks back a 
little to allow it to be rested thereon, and only then leaves the 
drum and retreats to his stable. But, according to his at- 
tendant, four years were needed for his education, and unless 
it had been commenced early it would have been useless. I 
have seen a canary gradually lift from a well, situated a foot 
“ below its perch, a thimbleful of water, by pulling up with its 
iN beak, bit by bit, a little chain attached to it, and securing each 


te which shows the existence in their brains of a faculty corre- 
nat sponding in kind, if not in degree, to the mechanical faculty in 
i. man—they rarely, on their own initiative, make use of anything 

external to their bodies as tools ; and still more rarely, if ever, 
Wire do they make, alter, or adapt such mechanical aids. Mr. C. 


Wood, of Middlesbrough, informs me that certain crows which 
requent oyster beds on the coast of India wait until the reced- 


ween ee ere 
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established and carried on with all parts of the world without | 


biological studies, they seem at first sight to have but little to 
do with mechanical science. It might even be thought that | 


i length lifted with its foot till it could take another pull. When 
oy the thimble reached its perch level the bird took a drink, and | 
bali then let it fall back into the well. Numerous other examples 
to will doubtless occur to you. But though animals can be taught 


uli to make use of mechanical appliances provided for them—a fact | 


ing tide uncovers the oysters, which still remain open: for a 
time. A crow will then put a pebble inside one, and, having | 
thus gagged it and secured his own safety, will proceed to pick 
it out and eat it at leisure. A monkey will crack a nut between 
two stones, and hurl missiles at his enemies. But in some 
countries he is systematically entrapped by tying to a tree a 
hollow gourd containing rice, and having a hole large enough 
for his hand but too small for his clenched fist to pass through, 
He climbs the tree and grasps the rice, and remains there till 
taken, being too greedy and not having sufficient sense to let 
go the rice and withdraw his hand. This is on a par with the 
snuff. taking imbecile described by Hugh Miller, whom the 
boys used to tease by giving him a little snuff at the bottom of 
a deep tin box. The imbecile would try to get at it for hours 
without the idea ever occurring to him that. he might achieve 
his object by turning the box upside down. 

All animals are, however, in their bodily frames, and in the 
intricate processes and functions which go on continuously 
therein, mechanisms of so elaborate a kind that we can only 
look and wonder and strive to imitate them a little here and 
there. The mechanism of their own bodily frames is that with 
which the lower animals have to be content, and whilst they 
are in the prime of life and health and in their natural environ- 
ment, it is generally sufficient for all their purposes. Man has 
a still more perfect, or rather a still more versatile bodily 
mechanism, and one which in a limited environment would be 
hardly sufficient for his needs. But he has also an enterprising 
and powerful mind which impels him to strive after and enables 
him to enjoy fields of conquest unknown to and uncared for by 
the relatively brainless lower animals. The mechanical nomen- 
clature of all languages is largely derived from the bodies of 
men and other animals. Not only has our mechanical nomen- 
clature been largely taken from animals, but many of our 
principal mechanical devices have pre- existed in them. Thus 
examples of levers of all three orders are to be found in the 
bodies of animals. The human foot contains instances of the 
first and second and the forearm of the third order of lever. 
The patella or knee-cap is practically a part of a pulley. There 


| are several hinges and some ball-and-socket joints with perfect 
| lubricating arrangements. Lungs are bellows, and the vocal 
_ organs comprise every requisite of a perfect musical instrument, 

| The heart is a combination of four force-pumps acting harmo- 


niously together. The wrist, ankle and spinal vertebrae form 
universal joints. The eyes may be regarded as double-lens 


| cameras with power to adjust focal length, and able be a their. 
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stereoscopic action to gauge size, solidity and distance. The 


nerves form a complete telegraph system with separate up and | 


down lines and a central exchange. The circulation of the 
blood is a double-line system of canals in which the canal 
liquid and canal boats move together, making the complete 
circuit twice a minute, distributing supplies to wherever re- 
quired, and taking up return loads wherever ready without 
stopping. It is also a heat-distributing apparatus, carrying 
heat from wherever it is generated or in excess to wherever it 
is deficient and establishing a general average, just as engineers 
endeavour, but with less success, to do in houses and public 
buildings. The respiratory system may be looked upon as 
that whereby the internal ventilation of the bodily structure is 
maintained. 
imparted to the blood for conveyance and use where needed, 
whilst at the same time the products of combustion are ex- 
tracted therefrom and discharged into the atmosphere, 
The bodily frame of man is adapted for life and movement only 
on or near to the surface of the earth. Without mechanical 
aids he can walk for several hours, at a speed which is ordi- 
narily from three to four miles an hour. Under exceptional 
circumstances he has accomplished over eight miles in one 
hour, and an average of two and three-quarter miles per hour 
for 141 hours. In running he has covered about 114 miles an 
hour. In water he has proved himself capable of swimming 
1oo yards at the rate of three miles per hour, and 22 miles at 
rather over one mile per hour. He can easily climb the most 
tugged mountain path and descend the same. He can swarm 


been able, as exemplified by Messrs. Glashier and Coxwell in 
1862, to ascend to a height of seven miles, and breathe air at a 
pressure of only 34 lbs. per square inch, and stilllive. And, on 
the other hand, divers have been down into water 80 feet deep, 
entailing an extra pressure of about 36 lbs. per square inch, and 
have returned safely. One has even been to a depth of 150 feet, 
but the resulting pressure of 67 lbs. per square inch cost 
him his life. The marvel is not, therefore, that the human 
bodily mechanism is capable of any one kind of action, 
but that, in its various developments, it can do all or 
any of them, and also carry a mind endowed with far wider 
powers than any other animal. Turning now tothe question of 


I : | how man’s position as a competitor with other animals in 
For by it oxygen is separated from the air and | 


speed is affected by his use of mechanical aids, but without any 
extraneous motive-power, he said :—Where there isa stretch of 


| good ice, and he is able to bind skates on his feet, he can 


up a bare pole or a rope, and when of suitable physique and | 


trained from infancy can perform those wonderful feats of 
strength and agility which we are accustomed to expect from 
acrobats. He has shown himself able to jump as high as 
6 feet 2 inches from the ground, and over a horizontal distance 
of 23 feet 3 inches, and has thrown a cricket ball as far as 
3823 feet before it struck the ground. The attitude and action 
of a man in throwing a stone or a cricket ball, where he exerts 
a considerable force at several feet from the ground, to which 
the reaction has to be transmitted, and to which-he is in no way 
fastened, are unequalled in any artificial machine. The similar 
but contrary action of pulling a rope horizontally, as in “tug 
of war” competitions, is equally remarkable. So also the 
power of the living human mechanism to withstand widely 
diverse and excessive strains is altogether unapproachable in 
artificial constructions, Thus, although fitted for an external 


thereby largely augment his running speed. This was exempli- 
fied by the winner of the match for amateurs at Haarlem last 
winter, who accomplished the distance of 3°1 miles at the rate 
of about 21 miles per hour. But the most wonderful increase to 
the locomotive power of man on Jand is obtained by the use of 
the modern cycle, Cycling is easily performed only where 
roads, wind and weather, are favourable. But similar conditions 
must also be present to secure the best speed of horses, with 
which we have been making comparison. One mile has been 
cycled at the rate of 27:1 miles per hour, 50 at 20, 100 at 
16°6, 388 at 12°5, and goo at 12°43 miles per hour. The recent 
race between German and Austrian cavalry officers on the high 
road between Vienna and Berlin has afforded an excellent 
opportunity to judge of the speed and endurance of horses as 
compared with men over long distances. Count Starhemberg, 
the wirmer, performed the distance, about 388 miles, in 71°33 
hours, equal to 5°45 miles per hour. He rested only one hour 
in twelve. His horse, though successful, has since died. 
Lawrence Fletcher cycled, also along the high roads, from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s House, 900 miles, in 72°4 hours, 
equal to 12°43 miles per hour, or more than the distance that 
the Count rode, and at above double the speed. To the best 
of my knowledge he still lives, and is no worse for his effort. 


| The horse in this case would have to carry extra weight equal 


atmospheric pressure of about 15 lbs. per square inch, he has | 


to one-sixth of his own, and the cyclist equal to a quarter of his 
own. But the horse carried himself and his rider on his own 
legs, while the cyclist made his machine bear the weight of 
itself and rider. Herein was probably the secret of his easy 
victory, (To be continued.) 
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THE NATIONAL WORKSHOPS OF FRANCE | public works. The National Assemby adopted this view, and | 


all the workshops, except those in which women and children | 
SHORTLY after the French Revolution, writes a correspondent 


were employed, were abolished. 
ay ; In spite of the opinions of certain historians, the dark years © 
of the Leeds Mercury, the provincial departments claimed sub- | of the Revolution were not disastrous ¢6 private industry. At | 
sidies from the National Assembly, and the crisis became | the time when France was the prey of internal dissensions, 
general and prolonged. At this conjecture Malleret proposed | when she was defending herself against the allied Powers of 
to Parliament to create throughout the whole Republic, and at | Europe, and when the most strenuous efforts of national activity 
the national expense, workshops for the needy. The Assembly | were absorbed by the needs of the public safety, her industry, | 
voted for the proposition, and the workshops were immediately | according to the report of the Paris Chamber of Commerce | 
opened in the provinces. These workshops were of two kinds published in 1804, rose to a higher level than it had touched 
—the first, where only task work was given ; while the second | under the ancient regime. : E : 
were reserved for those who were weak with old age or con- How was the hiring of workmen effected during this period, 
stitutional causes, and who were paid by the day. The daily | which had no small influence on industry? We have no pre- 
wages were always inferior to the current wages of the country | cise knowledge of it, but it may be presumed that the workmen 
for the same kind of work, and were regulated by the | stood on the public places, and were engaged as they were 


Administration. | wanted. / 
As regarded Paris, only those who had a domicile in the 
city, or were born there, could be received in any of the work- | THE MIDDLESEX GUILDHALL. 


shops opened in the capital. None were admitted under | 
eighteen years of age, and all were obliged to inscribe their 


name on the register kept for the purpose. They were also 4 ebak: : 
obliged to furnish themselves with the necessary implements— have now taken possession of the new offices which have been 


shovels, spades, picks, &c. In case they were not able to erected on the site of the old Middlesex Sessions House in the | 
do so, the tools were given to them; but a certain amount , Broad Sanctuary, Westminster. The new buildings, although 
was retained from their wages weekly until the full price | not yet decorated, are in a fit condition for the business of the | 
was paid. The work consisted for the most part in clearing | Council and Court of Quarter Sessions to be carried on there. 
and draining grounds, making canals, planting forests, open- | They have been erected from the plans of Mr. Pownall, the | 
ing up roads, and other work of a like nature. However, | county surveyor, by Messrs. Higgs & Hill, at a cost of nearly 
at the end of a year these national workshops became a | 20,000/., and are built of red brick with stone facings, and con- | 
source of embarrassment to fhe Government, and towards | sist of a basement (in which there are sixteen cell for male and 


THE Middlesex County Council and Court of Quarter Sessions | 


he the middle of 1791 M. de Liancourt presented a report to | three for female prisoners witnesses’ waiting-rooms, house- | 

ee ees we Ae eee ) Y 

‘D the Assembly, in which he set forth with much precision the | keeper’s kitchen and other rooms, together with a beer and 

Sh abuses to which these workshops gave rise, and the great | wine cellar, and seven rooms for records. On the ground-floor 

aly drag they were on the Treasury. In it he said that Parliament | are two courts, private rooms for the chairman and vice- | 

bah had voted a sum of 360,000,000 francs, of which 400,000 francs | chairman, juries’ waiting-rooms, and offices for the clerk’s and | 
i : abet) ’ ’ ’ f | ’ Mi 5 pes 

fe were given to each department. The number of workmen in- | accountant’s staffs, cloak, robing and luncheon-rooms for | 

fe creased in Paris, so that in a few months 31,000 men had to be | counsel and magistrates. On the first floor are consulting and - 

5 Or ge coset) ; ee ORT aba : 

Aa provided for by the Treasury. It became impossible to control | waiting rooms for juries. There are also private rooms for the 
hau] . . \4 ~ . . 

nti properly this large multitude, and consequently a large number | housekeeper. On the second floor is an octagonal council 


of those employed were men who had already sufficient private | chamber, 36 feet by 36 feet, together with councillors’ ante, | 
means, while a still greater number were simply idlers, who | reading, smoking and cloak rooms. The offices of the county 
presented themselves at the roll-call, but who refused to work, | surveyor are on this floor. The fittings and furniture are of | 
and got their day’s pay nevertheless. The report concluded by | oak and walnut, and cost about 3,000/, in addition to the cost of 
proposing to close all these workshops, and te open extensive | the building. 
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ST, SWITHUN’S CHURCH, WOODBURY. 


THE parish church of St. Swithun, Woodbury, Devon, has been | 


reopened after partial restoration. For more than twenty years 
the restoration has been contemplated, but Owing to various 
causes the necessary funds have not been forthcoming. The 
nave roof was in such a dilapidated condition as to be almost 
dangerous, the windows were very defective and draughty, 
and the west end of the church was blocked by galleries, which 
had been too rickety for use for many years. The church was 
also fitted with high pews, put in about one hundred and forty 
years since. In 1892 a tender was obtained from Messrs. Lus- 


combe, and a portion of the work has been carried out in a | 


most satisfactory manner. Grants were obtained from the 
Church Building Societies, and subscriptions given by the land- 
owners, priest, vicars, and above all the vicar’s relations, who 


came liberally to the rescue, and consequently work of the | 


value of about 1,200/, exclusive of gifts of three painted 
windows, has been carried out. The west window is a 
memorial to the late Rev. J. L. Langdon Fulford, son 
of the vicar, and at one time curate of the parish. The 
principal works are the new nave roof and new windows 
on the south side, woodblock floors throughout, the partial re- 
building of the chancel arch pier, the setting upright of the 
arcade, new boarding, felting and slating to roofs, new copings, 
gutters, &c. ; the old chancel arch and tower window are now 
seen to advantage. A few of the old carved seat ends were 


found put face downwards underneath the floors of the pews to | 


‘ nail the floor-boards to when the church was repaired in the 
| eighteenth century. A few of them have been preserved, but 
| all were too decayed to be raised. The staircase to the rood- 
loft has been opened out and the font moved to the nave instead 
of being left behind the pier. Funds would not allow of the 
complete restoration of the north aisle roof or windows, and 
the tower externally remains as it was. It is enriched with 
battlements and formerly had pinnacles on the battlements and 
| on the buttress slopes, and when these are replaced would be 
one of the finest towers in the county. The date of the tower 
is known, viz. 1409, when on September 23 Bishop Stafford came 
out from Exeter and opened it, and went to Lympstone on the fol- 
lowing day. September 23 being this year an Ember Day it could 
not be reopened on that day, so the 26th was the nearest date on 
which the ceremony could take place. There was an earlier 
church on the site, probably several, but the south wall shows 
Signs of thirteenth century work. There is a fine tomb of the 


| Prideaux family in the chancel, which was restored some 
thirty-five years since. It is hoped that some kind friend will 
give a west screen for the tower, and that before many years 
funds will be found to restore the windows and parapet of the 
north aisle. The bells also want rehanging. The windows 
are of very unusual design. The tile floors, too, are mainly 
the old tiles worked in again, and it is hoped some day to 
replace them with oak blocks. The restoration work has been 
_ well carried out according to the plans prepared some years 

since by Mr. R. Medley Fulford (now curate of the parish) ; 

and Messrs. Tait and Harvey, who succeeded Mr. Fulford as 
| architects, also assisted in bringing the work toa satisfactory 
conclusion. 


BLASTING AT LLANBERIS., 


FOR many years (says a correspondent of the Daily Telegraph) 
a huge mass of rock, technically known as a “ dyke,” a legacy 
from previous workers, has frowned over one of the Great 
Dinorwic Quarries, the property of Mr. Assheton-Smith, and 
has been a growing menace to the safety of the men employed 
in the “galleries ” below, which, in a series of “ terraces,” rise 
almost from the edge of the lake far up the steep breast of the 
mountain. The Hon. W. W. Vivian, who manages the quarries 
for Mr. Assheton-Smith, decided to remove the dyke, and 
during the last three months preparations for its destruction 
have been in active progress. From three longitudinal tunnels 
in the solid rock ten chambers, each rr feet by 4 feet, were 
made and charged with gelatine dynamite. Each bag of the 
explosive was placed in position by Mr. Vivian himself. Every- 
thing having been satisfactorily arranged, Mrs. Assheton-Smith 
was requested to fire the twenty minutes’ time fuse leading to 
the mass of some 2} tons of gelatine dynamite safely packed 
in the entrails of the rock, a request to which she readily 
acceded. The hour was fixed for one o’clock on Saturday, and 
shortly before that time thousands of people from Llanberis and 
adjacent villages, Bangor, Carnarvon, and other towns, took up 
advantageous positions in the neighbourhood. Punctually at 
the appointed time Mrs. Assheton-Smith fired the time fuse, 
and at two minutes past one the earth for a mile around was 
shaken as if by an earthquake. At the next instant the face of 
the tremendous dyke, which towered gloomily upward, and on 
either side of which the rain-covered rock glistened in a passing 
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burst of sunshine, began to quiver ominously, and the loose 
earth in its crevices clattered down its smooth face like an 
avalanche. Next from different parts of the rock came sputter- 
ing bursts of smoke, and then enormous blocks detached them- 
selves from the mountainous mass of rock, toppled slowly 
forward, and finally crashed into the abyss below with deafen- 
ing uproar, which, mingling with the thunders of the exploding 
dynamite, now freed from its rocky prison, reverberated grandly 
among the mountains that towered ruggedly into the cloud- 
darkened sky. Again and again was the downfall of huge 
masses of rock repeated, till 180,000 tons lay like “ tumbled 
fragments of the hills” far below. A dense white smoke, the 


deadly afterdamp, clung for awhile round the scene of the | 


explosion, and when that cleared away, in the place of the dyke 
there was a great gap, in which glistened here and there 
pinnacles of splintered rock. 


IRISH HYDRAULICS. 


ACCORDING to Mr. Ruskin, many of the failures in Ireland 
arise fromm the peculiar character of the people, which, while 
prompting them to act, rightly allows them to imagine that 
intention will atone for the neglect of universal laws. When 
the consequences of neglect come upon them they cannot 
conceive the wrong is of their own doing, and they fly into 
wrath, which leads them further astray. Mr. Ruskin, if he 
read the newspapers, could find an exemplification of his theory 
in Listowel, which is in Kerry. Some time ago the Town 
Commissioners decided to improve the water-supply of 
Listowel by tapping the river Feale, some seven miles distant. 
The necessary scheme was arranged. The engineering 
inspector of the Local Government Board held an official 
inquiry, and, on the faith of his report, Parliamentary sanction 
was given to the scheme, and the necessary loan for the purpose 
was obtained from the Board of Works. 
having been arranged, proper means of filtration were provided. 
Piping was laid down from the point of intake to the town, and 
through all the streets and lanes, and supply taps provided. 
The people of Listowel rejoiced at the near prospect of an 
abundant supply of pure water. When, however, all was 
complete, it was found that the water would not come. 
Through some extraordinary oversight the river Feale was 
tapped at a point below the level of the town. It will now cost 
3,000/. additional to extend the pipes to a point higher up the 
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| easily be found. 


| upon six iron joists and a brick wall. 


All the preliminaries | 


| 
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Al 
river, which will afford the necessary gravitation. The Listowel | 
Town Commissioners, through motives of economy, refused to | 
employ an independent engineer. They are now relying upon | 


their representative in Parliament to induce the Government to | 
complete the works and defray the extra expense. They base | 


| their claim on the fact that the scheme was inquired into and | 
| sanctioned by the Local Government Board and the Board of | 


Works. A more characteristic case of Irish policy could not | 
First, the principles of hydraulics are dis- | 
regarded, and then when it is found water will not run up an | 
incline the whole blame is cast on the English Government, | 
and the taxpayers of Great Britain are to be called on to pay 
for defects which arose from the stupidity and miserliness of the 


people of Listowel. 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


THE risk attending the employment of concrete, unless when 
controlled by special experience, was manifested at the inquest 
which was held at the Westminster Hospital on last Saturday, 
on the body of a Jabourer who was killed by the fall of a con- 
crete roof in Earl Street, Westminster. A carpenter and joiner | 
deposed that he and the deceased were at work in a building | 
covered with a concrete roof. The building, which had only 
been erected a few months, belonged to Mr. Charteris, builder, 
and the roof was composed of three arches. One of these | 
arches had been observed to be giving way in the centre, and 
they were at work shoring up one of the supports when the 
arch gave way, and the other two fell in directly after. He | 


| saw the deceased lying on the ground covered with some of 


the déhris. Mr. Edward Charteris, the owner of the building, | 
said the roof was composed of concrete and plaster, and rested 
It was reported to 
witness that there was a crack in the centre of the first arch, 
and he at once gave orders for new supports to be put up. It 
was while these supports were being added that the mishap 


| occurred, and witness attributed the concrete roof falling in to 
| the rain having loosened it. 


The roof was built of new 


materials and weighed about seven tons. There were boys 


| about the place, but they did not build the brickwork. Mr. 


Edward Drury, district surveyor for Westminster, said that he 


| examined the building after its completion and had no fault to _ 
| find with the work, 


The cause of the accident was, in his 
opinion, the double girder supporting the roof getting shifted 
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and letting the whole of the roof down. When the girder 
slipped the counterpoise of the roof was not sufficient to keep 
it in position. Concrete, when placed under the girders, would 
expand, and it was therefore usual to put bolts or ties to the 
girders to keep them in position. It was not done in this case. 
Mr. William H. Gossage, house surgeon at Westminster 
Hospital, deposed that when admitted the deceased was 
suffering from fracture of the right arm and leg, besides three 
scalp wounds and severe laceration of the back of the head. 
Death was due to shock to the system. The coroner, in 
summing up, said the Westminster surveyor had clearly 
proved that the building was put up satisfactorily, althcugh it 
had been stated that boys were employed to carry out the 
brickwork. The jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental death,” 
and added an expression of their opinion that had the girders 
been tied or bolted in the ordinary way the mishap would not 
have occurred. 


LONDON SCHOOL BUILDING, 


restraint imposed upon it in the shape of “ official Governmental 
interference.” The Board would be very willing to receive 
advice from the Education Department if left at liberty to accept 
or reject it. 

Mr. Diggle gives some instances which seem to show that 
the Education Department rather overshoots the mark. Not 
satisfied with results, it demands that certain means shall be 
used. The buildings are to be in conformity with particular 
ideas which prevail amongst Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools. These ideas appear to be of a progressive character, 
some of the buildings approved by the Department in years 
gone by being now subject to unfavourable reports as more or 
less defective. One inspector is said to be specially sensitive 
to draughts, and was very emphatic on the subject during the 
recent hot weather, when children and teachers were gasping 
for a breath of air. 

In one case a school building is approved until some “tall 


| building” rises by its side, and, in the opinion of the inspector, 


AN article appears in the Standard (of which we give an | 


extract) on Mr. Diggle’s annual address to the members of the | 


Londen School Board, which was, the writer says, largely 
occupied with an indictment against the Education Depart- 
, ment. 
the School Board so as to impair its efficiency and add to its 
cost. Despite all interruption the educational work has grown, 
and certainly the expenditure has grown with it. There are 
now very nearly four hundred permanent schools under the 
Board, and the amount spent upon them greatly exceeds eight 
millions. Exclusive of school sites and buildings, the annual 
cost of the Board’s work has reached a total which closely 
_ approximates to a couple of millions, while the proportion of 
this outlay which falls directly on the ratepayers is not much 


less than a million and a half. With the continual increase in | 


the amount of the work there has been a constant endeavour to 
improve its character. The curriculum has been enlarged, and 
/ more suitable buildings have been provided. In respect to the 


latter item the Chairman candidly admits that the experience of | 


a few years ago showed the necessity for better oversight. But 
greatness has its penalties, and a lament is uttered that the 
smallest town council in the kingdom has more liberty of action 
than the School Board of the metropolis. Amidst all the 
progress from which encouragement may be derived the Board 


has not yet been able to emancipate itself from the irksome | 


Mr. Acland is accused of interfering with the action of | 


shuts out light and air to an extent which renders it necessary 
to condemn the school as “unsatisfactory.” To build and 
furnish this school cost fourteen thousand pounds, raised by 
loan, of which less than half is repaid. The inspector now 
suggests that a new building, to be erected on “ waste ground 
close by,” would be the best remedy. But there is no guarantee 
that another “tall building” may not arise and overshadow 
the new structure. At the same time there is the threat of 


| penal consequences if the wish of the Education Department is 


not complied with. It is stated that a school was closed by 
order from headquarters, on a report that “serious mortality ” 
occurred amongst the children attending it. Failing to find 
any facts to support this statement, the School Board asked for 
information, but were told that their lordships were quite satis- 
fied as to the correctness of the report on which they had acted, 
and they “did not propose to enter into particulars.” 


PAINTING OF SEASIDE HOUSES. 


A PAPER was recently read by Mr. Paul Brazo before the 
Master Painters’ Association of New Jersey on “Seaside 
Painting.” He said :— 

I will relate what I have observed, experienced and practised 
for the past thirteen years on the ocean front at Long Branch. 
In the first place, we have to contend with a great amount of 
dampness and fogs, which always leave a residue of salt on the 
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surface of the work to be painted or otherwise treated. So it 
follows that we must be on the alert to know that the work is 
perfectly dry, especially new work. It was only after I had 
several jobs badly blistered and spoiled that I concluded to 
seek a remedy, and my remedy was this :—To leave all piazza 
ceilings, floors and clapboards under piazzas and porches until 
ten o’clock, or Jater, in the day, if possible to do so. I have 
followed this rule, and have had no trouble in that direction 
since. 

As to the salt on the surface of the work—where it was 
practicable and the work was not to be hurried, I had it 
washed thoroughly a day or so before applying the priming 
coat. I then primed with pure lead, used thinnings composed 
of one-third turpentine and two-thirds raw oil, with one-half 
pint of good japan to the gallon, in shade of colour as near to 
the finishing colour as possible. My object in keeping the 
priming the same shade as finishing is that it makes the work 
more solid, and as the priming coat has to stand at least three 
days or more before applying the finishing coat, and as it 
generally makes its own colour, or, in other words, the priming 
darkens, it follows where we put on finishing there is just 
enough difference to be perceptible and comfortable to work 
over without showing brush marks, &c. 

I have also observed that a combination of pure lead and 
french zinc is the best, using good japan and raw oil only as a 
binder. For finishing coats, the zinc and lead should be in 
the proportion of 25 per cent. and 75 per cent. pure lead—no 
pulp lead—as we have all the moisture on the surface that is 
necessary. At all times I use the French zinc, for the reason 
that it does not contain sulphur to such an extent as our 
American zinc, consequently does not bleach any colouring 
matter so quickly. 

I particularly avoid using ochres or other earth paints, 
except in priming coats, for I have observed that all buildings 
where ochre was used as a Stainer, no matter what grade it was 
or what lead was used in combination with it on the sea coast, 
were in all cases attacked with the painters’ worst enemy— 
mildew ; particularly when painters were foolish enough to use 
boiled oil as a means of conveyance. On the contrary, I have 
observed that lead, zinc, chrome yellow and their kindred pig- 


ments, with raw oil and japan as a binder, are not molested by | 


mildew, and that they wear longer, hold their lustre better, and 
instead of bleaching in spots and mildewing will wear uniform; 
in fact, grow darker in course of time, and in all cases give your 
customers good satisfaction. 


CROSSLEY’S “OTT 


I have noticed that all, or nearly all, of those who come | 


here from the cities or from towns away from the coast use 


boiled oil, and that all of their work goes wrong in the first six 
months, and makes a difficult job for the painter who follows | 


them to do good work. 


A word about shellac work in our damp air may do some | 


fellow craftsman good. . Do not do any shellacking in the early | 


morning. If you must do it in damp weather or in the early 


part of the day, have your men take a piece of cheese cloth, | 


dampened with raw oil, and rub dry, and the work will not 


turn white, as I see some of the cottages at present which I | 
have been called in to remedy ; that is if you cannot varnish | 
immediately after shellacking, or if a shellac finish only is 


required. 


“ SANITATION’ IN WILLESDEN. 


A LETTER which appears in the W2llesden Chronicle suggests | 
the shams which pass as sanitary works in connection with | 


showy suburban houses around London. The writer, Mr. 
W. T. Deverell, evidently has purchased a house in which 


by-laws and sanitary enactments are carried out to the | 
letter, but it does not follow that the appliances which are | 


demanded must be effectual. 


Mr. Deverell’s description of the | 


annoyances he has undergone would be applicable elsewhere. | 


He writes :— 


“Tt may interest a good many of your readers to know that 
the by-laws of the Willesden Local Board do not require that - 
drain ‘traps’ or syphons should be laid in concrete when out- | 
side the house, but my own experience of the matter will show | 
that the by-laws ought to be altered, so as to require that all | 


such traps between the house and the public sewer should be 


securely fixed in concrete, to prevent them shrinking or falling | 


out of position, and thus cutting off the drainage. I have made 


a communication to the Willesden Local Board to draw their | 


attention to this matter as one which may seriously affect the 


sanitary condition of the neighbourhood, and I propose to | 
make a similar communication to the President of the Local | 
| Government Board in the interest of all buyers and occupiers | 


of houses. : 
“‘ My experience in the matter has been as follows :—Abou 


a year ago purchased my house, and was furnished with a cer- _ 
tificate from a most respectable sanitary association, that the | 


drainage of the house was in a satisfactory condition. Never- 
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theless, it has been found that the trap or syphon between the 
house and the public sewer was simply laid in the earth without 
being fixed in position by concrete. The syphon had tilted up, 
and was found to be blocked with clay. All communication 


with the sewers must have been stopped for some time, as | 


there was a great overflow of sewage when the syphon was dug 
up and the drain opened. The sewage had to be baled out in 
‘buckets and emptied into the sink in the street, and this in the 
middle of August, with the wind blowing the smell into the 
open windows all round. In my own house sheets soaked with 
disinfectants were hung about the entrances, but there was 
certainly Ganger to health while the sickening work was being 
done. 

“ After the stoppage was removed a proper open drain with 
in ‘inspection chamber’ or man-hole was constructed, and the 
»xcavated garden was put right again. The performances of 
he builder in laying down syphons without setting them fast in 
soncrete have cost me 16/., in addition to much annoyance, in- 
sonvenience and danger to health, and the moral of my case is 
hat intending buyers or tenants should take some guarantee 
or all the traps or syphons before signing agreements, ze. a 
ruarantee that all the traps, whether under the house or out- 
jide it, have been securely laid in concrete, whether the by-laws 
‘equire it or not. Unless this precaution is taken, it is not 
ikely that vendors will hasten to indemnify tenants for subse- 
juent trouble with the drains.” 

It would, of course, be prudent to obtain such a guarantee 
is is suggested, but with too many modern houses a purchaser’s 
‘isks are not confined to drains and traps. 


SOUTH AMERICAN PITCH PINE FORESTS. 


CHE Vice-consul at Pensacola, in his report, gives a summary 
if a statement by the Forestry Department at Washington in 
egard to the pitch pine forests of the Southern States. The 
jitch pine tree of these states is of spontaneous growth, and is 


specially indigenous to these sandy soils near to the water of | 


he Gulf and Atlantic coasts, and therefore hardly any atten- 
ion is given to the culture of the trees. It is believed that 
his pine wood is coming more and more to the front, and that 
tis the most valuable American wood for mercantile purposes. 


»ensacola is the largest pitch pine exporting place in the world, , 


auch timber of the adjacent State of Alabama being received | 


t and shipped from there. 


about ten species of merchantable pine in the Southern States 
—the white, pitch, spruce, sand, and pond pines ; but the five 
distinctive growths for commercial purposes are the cedar pine, 
which seldom reaches the market, and the long-leaf, short-leaf, 
loblolly and Cuban pines, which are the principal ones in general 
use. The most important of these, the long-leaf or pitch pine, 
grows in the Atlantic and Gulf States, at some distance from 
the coast, covering a belt of about 125 miles in width. The 
Gulf coast pine belt, covering some 40,000 square miles to the 
Mississippi River basin, shows no difference from the Atlantic 
forest. Next in importance to the long-leaf pine is the short- 
leaf pine, and this is more widely distributed than any of the 
other growths of pine. It is the predominating growth in some 
of the Southern States, and covers immense areas to the ex- 
clusion of almost every other tree. In Florida the short-leaf 
pine,is found along the northern border of the State. In 
Western Florida, nearer to Pensacola, it approaches the Gulf 
within twenty-five miles. It is said that the short-leaf pine 
gives from 3,500 feet to 4,000 feet, broad measure, per acre. 
A rough guess places the possible standing timber of this 
species, distributed through the Southern States, at about 
160,000,000,000 feet broad measure. If the last estimates and 
maps given by the Department of Agriculture be correct, a very 
long time will elapse,.many decades of years, before the 
Southern forests will be bare of pine timber for commercial 
purposes. ‘ The long-leaf pine is known to be superior to all 
other species in strength and durability. In textile strength 
it is said to approach, and perhaps surpass, cast-iron. In 
cross-breaking strength it rivals the oak, it is believed, 
requiring 10,090 lbs. pressure per square inch to break 
it. In stiffness it is superior to oak wood by 50 to Ico 
per cent. It is best adapted and much used for the con- 
struction of heavy work in shipbuilding, the inside and outside 
planking of vessels taking the deals and planks of the best 
quality. For house building it is used almost entirely in these 
parts ; and in buildings for railroads, railroad cross-ties, viaducts 
and trestles this wood is foremost. The finer grades and the 
‘curly’ wood are very much used for the nicer and unpainted 
wood in the best buildings. The hardness of this wood 
especially fits it for planks and flooring. The finer grades of curly 
pine are used for the manufacture of furniture, and it is said 
that for bedsteads it is admirably adapted, as the resinous wood 
is a preventative to inroads of insects and such pests. The 
resinous products of pine wood supply many parts of the world 


There are, it is stated officially, | with pitch, resin and turpentine; and, contrary to opinion 
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formerly held in this respect, it is said that the tapping of the 
pine tree for turpentine strengthens instead of weakens the 
wood. It may be that the tapping of the trees for the sub- 
stances yielded by them does not weaken the wood, but I think 
so as to counteract the idea that the wood was thereby de- 
teriorated, those concerned in the sale of timber after being 
tapped agreed to set aside any doubts or question in such 
respect, and thus arose the statement that the wood strengthened 
by being tapped. I do not see how it can be strengthened, 
even if it is not weakened by the tapping.” 


DOCK IMPROVEMENTS AT BLACKWALL. 


THE Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society paid a visit to 
the new improvement works of the London and India Docks 
Joint Committee at Blackwall, now in course of construction 
from the designs of Mr. H. F. Donaldson, M.I.C.E. These 
works are of considerable importance, as on their completion 
vessels drawing 29 feet will be able to enter the docks. The 
works consist of enlargements of the Old Lock entrance from 
the Thames, and of the two cuts that give communication between 
the Blackwall Basin and the Import and. Export Docks. These 
cuts will be increased in width from 45 to 60 feet, and increased 
in depth from 25 to 30 feet. A new engine and pumping- 
station will be built, the docks deepened, and a new swing 
bridge constructed. The party were shown over the works by 
the contractors’ agent, Mr. A. Beale, the contractors being 
Messrs. Lucas & Aird. Among those present were the pre- 
sident of the society, Mr. R. Bolton ; the hon. sec., Mr. E. H. G. 
‘ Brewster; Mr. A. Wallheim, Mr. Millington, Mr. Spark and 
ie Mr. Adams. 
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HARGREAVES, J., 45 Railway Street, Nelson, Lancs. 
MARSDEN, F., 187 Lancaster Road, Preston. 
NIcoL, W., Buckhaven, Fifeshire. 

ORR, J., 250 Hawkhill, Dundee. 
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READ, W., St. Annes Road, St. Annes-on-Sea, Preston. 
SmiTH, G. M., 9 George Street, Montrose. | 


Provincial F ourneymen. t 
CouLSTON, J. A., Blackpool. { 
CROSTHWAITE, E. L., 5 Bow Lane, Preston. 
ECCLES, S., 35 Hesketh Street, Ashton-on-Ribble. 
Goopwin, W., 6 Brook Street, Hastings. 
Hopcsov, J., 183 Moor Lane, Preston. 
LivEsEY, H., Primrose Villa, Fulwood, Preston. 
ROBINSON, R., High Bentham, Lancaster. 
ROGERS, J. R., 31 Baines Street, Lower Audley, Blackburn. 
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PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal b 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C 
trom whom all particulars and information relating t\ 
Patents may be had gratuztously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


17516. T. Cheshire, for “An improved open or slottec 
cheek or shackle for scale-beams for weighing purposes.” 

17537. W. Lockwood, for “‘ Improved means of ‘actuating 
water-tight or bulkhead doors of ships or vessels.” 

17576. W. J. Hollis, for ‘‘ An improved sink or other trap,” | 

17586. J. Smethurst, for “ Improvements in lock nuts anc 
bolts.” 

17591. C. P. Kennell, for “An apparatus for actuating 
ventilators.” 

17615. W. P. Thompson, for “ Improved appliance or car 
for use in extinguishing fires.” | 

17667. G. Ricunier, for ‘“‘ An improved puzzle lock.” 

17676. J. D. Crighton, for “Improvements in ventilating 
fans.” 

17707. F. Fifield and J. Lindfield, for “‘ Device for prevent: 
ing smoky chimneys.” 

17855. A. J. Boult, for “ Improvements in surveying level.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks anc 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists ir 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CO,,) 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. : 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case ‘or 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


— 
—— 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,” As great disappointment is frequently expressed al the non 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


THE ARCHITECT 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE, 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ; , e or Os ise) 6 
For Quarter Page - . . ' ° organo vo 
For Half Page . Fi , : , ° «£4910 10 
For a Page : : 7 : , 1 eouo) Oo 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . . ° eG? 6 


} 

Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates, 


ae Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
ine. 


Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
mn ee -_ es “- ~~ 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


| BATH.—Oct. 31.—Designs are Invited for Additions to the 
rand Pump Room. Premiums of 100/., 757. and 507. Messrs. 
Le Brasseur & Oakley, 12 New Court, Carey Street, London, 
\W.C, 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDGATE.—Oct. 31.—For Construction of Underground 
Conveniences. Mr. Henry Blake, Principal Clerk, Sewers 
Office, Guildhall, E.C. 

ARMAGH.—Oct. 25.—For Additional Accommodation at 
Asylum. Mr. P. J. Tuohy, Secretary, Board of Control of 
Asylums, Custom House, Dublin. 


3ENWELL.—Oct. 18.—For Building Public Offices, Stables, 
&c. Mr. Henry Dalton, Clerk to the Benwell and Fenham 
Local Board, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

BOLTON. — Oct. 20.—.For Enlarging Post Office: The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

BRADFORD.— Oct. 17.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
Shop Premises, Albion Court. .Messrs. Milnes & 
Architects, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Oct. 16.—For Extension of Board School, 
Bolton Wood. Mr. E. Simpson, Architect, 12 Cunliffe Street, 
Manningham, Bradford. 

BURNLEY.—Oct. 18.— For. Reboarding Roof of Market 
Hall. Mr, F. S. Button, Borough Surveyor. 

CEFNEITHYN.—Nov. 2.—For Building Board School for 
150 Children. Mr. David Jenkins, Architect, Llandilo. 

COCKERMOUTH.—Oct. 
The Gas Manager. 

COLCHESTER. — Oct. 16.— For Building Board School. 
Messrs, Goodey & Cresswell, Architects, Victoria Chambers, 
Colchester. 


France, 


16.—For Alterations to Cottages, 


FARNWORTH.—Oct. 13.—For Building Infectious Hospital, 
Administrative. Block and Mortuary. Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Potts, Architects, St. George’s Road, Bolton. 

FULHAM.—Noy. 2.—For Building Laundry at Western 
Hospital. Messrs, A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C, 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—Oct. 24.—For Construction 
of Goods Shed at Briton Ferry; Waiting-room, Goods Office 
and Platform Coverings, Bridport ; and Waiting Shed, Toller. 
Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station. 

HACKNEY.—Oct. 26.—For Erection of Baths. Messrs. 
E. Harnor & F. Pinches, Joint Architects, 5 john Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 

HALIFAX.— Oct. 19.—For Building School, Gymnasium and 
Caretaker’s Cottage, for Mr. H. R. Starke Jones, B.A. Messrs. 
Utley & Gray, Architects, to Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


HARROGATE.—Oct. 16.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 


| J. Vickers Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 


HARROGATE.— Oct, 19.—For Building Purifying House 
and Lime House at Gasworks. Mr. T. Newbigging, Engineer, 
5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 


HEMSWORTH.— Oct. 17.—For Building Nine Houses, 
Messrs. Senior & Clegg, Architects, 15 Regent. Street, 
Barnsley. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Oct. 17.—For Additions to Store, Close. 
Hill. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 
KILSALLAGHAN.— Oct. 18.—For Building Tispensary. Mr. 
Charles M. Tuite, C.E., Dalymount Cottage, Drogheda. 
LANGFORD HALL.—Oct. 13,—For Erection of Farm 
Buildings. Mr. P. M. Beaumont, Architect, Maldon, Essex. 
LAUNCESTON.—Oct. 18.—For Building Vicarage. 
Hine & Odgers, Architects, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 
LIMERICK.—Oct. 14.—For Rebuilding Shop, Stores, &c. 
Mr. R. Fogerty, Architect, Henry Street, Limerick. 


Messrs, 


|. DENBIGH.—Dec. 2.—Designs 
Asylum, 


are Invited for Enlarging 
Mr. W. Barker, The Asylum, Denbigh, N. Wales. 


NEWBURGH.—Oct. 16.—For Building Two Houses. Messrs. 
Brown & Watt, Architects, Aberdeen, 


i BLACKMAN 


Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, 


(1 Ofce;—63 


VENTILATING co. 10, 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 

Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, 

Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


WARMING AND VENTILATING 


‘ any proposed or existing building. ha’ 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACH MAN 


Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent), 


THE ELECTRIC BLACKMAN, 


MACE 


Wy SUACROAN 


and is extremely economical in workin 


TRADE MARK- 


ae : 
FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW 


= - SS re3 


p pene HOO 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NorrincHAM.—Oct. 16.—For Alterations at Workhouse. 
Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. 


P11vsEA.—For Erection of Buildings for the British Explo- 
sives Syndicate, Limited.. Mr. E. N. Cubitt, Architect, 7 High 
Street, Brentwood. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Nov. 2.—For Building Twenty-four Cot- 
tages. Mr. W. J. Thomas, Architect, 77 Taff Street, Ponty- 
pridd. 

POTTER HEIGHAM.—Oct. 16—For Building School and 
Master’s House. Mr. A. S. Hewett, Architect, 10 Regent 
Street, Yarmouth. 

RICHMOND.— Oct. 23.—For Building Workmen’s Dwellings. 
The Borough Surveycr, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. 

RODBOURNE CHENEY.—Oct. 21.—For Building Board 
School. Mr.-Wm. Drew, Architect, 22 Victoria Street, 
Swindon. 

SHEFFIELD. — Oct. 14.— For Building Superintendent’s 
House, Offices, Probationary Home, Three Cottage Homes 
and Children’s Hospital. The Borough Engineer. 


SHIPLEY.—Oct. 13.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached | 


Villas. Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank 
Chambers, Bradford. 


SILLOTH.—For Extension of Convalescent Institution. | 


Mr. J. Graham, Architect, Carlisle. 


Offices. Mr. T. Bradley, Clerk to the Local Board. 


STORRINGTON. — Oct. 21.— For Building Reading-room. 
Messrs. Mant & Mant, Storrington. 


SUTTON.—Oct. 16.—For Building Cottage at Girls’ School. | 
Mr. E. W. Crickmay, Architect, 7 Duke Street, Adelphi. 

SUTTON.—Oct. 
Jackson, Architect, Tanfield Chambers, Bradford. 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—Oct. 25.—For Building Local Board 


17.—For Building Residence. Mr. S. | 


TRURO —Oct. 14.—For Building County Police Station. | 


Mr. T. J. Hicks, County Surveyor, Corn Exchange, Truro. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.— 
Mr. T. H. Fleeming, Architect, 5 Waterloo Road, Wolver- 
hampton. 


WYE.—Oct. 14.—For Building Two Schools, &c. 
Lewin, Wye, Kent. 


Mr. W. 


Oct. 27.-For Building Board School. | 
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TENDERS. 


BIRKENHEAD. 


For Building Administrative Block, Laundry and Mortuary 
Blocks, Isolation Pavilion, and Three Ward Pavilions, in 
Connection with a Proposed Hospital for Infectious | 
Diseases at Flaybrick Hill, for the Corporation of Birken- | 
head. Mr. CHARLES BROWNRIDGE, Borough Surveyor, 

Kelley Bros., Liverpool . - £10,594 19 0. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


For Alterations at Stapenhill Boys’ School, for the Burton-on- 
Trent School Board. 
J.T. Bellamy . : : - . : 


Covered Sheds. 


: £1,3C0., Oma 


Lowe & Sons 694 0 Oo 
Tronwork. 


Gough & Felgate. 


CRAYFORD. 

For New Roads on the Wansunt Park Estate, Crayford, Kent. 
Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Surveyor, &c., 1 Basinghall 
Street, E.C., and Orpington. 

Contract LVo. \. 
PEILE & SON (accepted) . d : . 

Contract No. 2. 
PEILE & SON (accepted) . A . 5 +) 237 sySieme | 


DARTFORD. 
| For Erecting Eight Additional Blocks at the Gore Farm 
Hospital, near Dartford, Kent, for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. Messrs. "A. &E HARSTON, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


T. Osborne. - 5 a . £34,414 0 0 
jee MewPatrickger. : : : A -. 34,329, (Omme 
Shillitoe & Son ; : 30,000 0 O 
Leslie & Co. 29,652 0 oO 
T. Knight 29,043 0 O 
E. Lawrence & Son ‘ 28,262) Onno 
Rochelle, Gover & Smith 275571, OmmO 
CG: Wiskin 27;120) 5 OMmO 
L. Seager 27,027 (Oma 
JOHNSON & Co., Limited (accepted ) 26,700 0 O 


ARCHD. SMITH & STEVENS, 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


Liverpool :— 40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St. | 
“Manchester : —Necrman Rowley, 8 Barton House, 


HIGH-CLASS | 
ONLY. 
PASSENGER. | 
GOODS. 
‘HYDRAULIC. 
ELECTRIC. 
POWER. 


SAFETY. 
SILENCE. — 


HEATING — 
d. APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
'Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


HAND |Reecommended by many of the most eminent | 
. | Arehitects throughout the Uni the United Kingdom, 


bay kindof Heng Apioe WENT [LATIN 


near Manchester. 


OUR SYSTEM OF 


WARMING 


EASE OF | 


| SMOOTHEST 


LL KINDS 


CONTROL. STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 


D EVERY KIND OF 


Hot Water Heaters. 


UNIFORM TEMPERATUR 
CONSTANT CIRCULATION OF A 


AT ALL TIMBS. Le 
Successfully applied to’ Schools. Caen 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


BATTERSEA. | 


Deansgate. 


je 
‘ 


vit)s APH) 


RUNNING.) /Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil-/ POSITIVE RESULTS. 
| more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
ae Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 

Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c;) invited to investigate our system before spe 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratison application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, cHaRLes ERITH & 00, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


PPEADING uaSES FOR THE anoHiTnoT 30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


Price 2s.— Office, 175 St Telegrams: _fgcent GRUNDY, onan 
d eth) ERR C. i N.B. eer Success Guar aniced oe No Pay. 


Theacres, Factories, and Buildings of 
all Descriptions. 


MODERATE Cos 
REDUCtD FIRE RISKS. | 


ee ( 
Architects, Builders and Contractors # 


fying for the above purposes. Full yg 


13 “LITTLE TRING LANE, 
|) LONDON, E.C. 
| (CLOSE TO MANSION HOUSE STATION). 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ENFIELD, HUNSTANTON. 
For Erection of Pumping Station at Longwater. | For Building Vicarage House, Hunstanton. Messrs. GEORGE 
' Fairhead & Son, Enfield . ; ‘ : © £7;297 9 oO} Fitr & Co., Architects, Queen Street, Norwich. Quanti- 
i ties by the Architects. 
A. Brown & Co., Norwich : : ; o£2-060; SOmLO 
FOLKESTONE. | E. Girling, Wisbech . ; : - F 1,946 °o Oo 
_ For Erection and Completion of a Porter's Lodge at Entrance | collins & Des y are Sane hee ae 
: = s | Solden Hipwell, Wisbech : : : oe 1,095) romeo 
ee orem: Nelson, Hunstanton 1,400 0 a 
W. Brooks . : : : ; E ; £303 |OMLOM Jaleo Z ; ‘ : ee 
E. B. Fowler 4 : : 2 : : «2034 On 0 
Hayward & Paramor . ; : : : * 290, 70m10 HORSHAM. 
4 pee cre eit ; PE ee ia * 232 © ©) For Water-Supply Extension Works, Horsham. 
J. Newman . fs ; : 239) L2anO ) f TaBcGah 6 
F, E. CROSSWELL (accepted 238 Fs Peters; Lost ae ees ames) 53,090 <3 
ais i, tre Se i : 25° oe H. Vickers, Nottingham . ; } : 95 31803, Oo: 
J. H. Vickers, Nottingham i 3,830 0 oO 
F. J. PRicr, Nottingham (accep/ed ) 3.720 Ol: 


FOREST HILL. 


For Erection of a Dwelling-house and Shop at Forest Hill, for 
Mr. R. Dean. Mr. J. RANDALL VINING, 89 Chancery LONDON. 
Lane, and Mr. H. Lewis, Upham, Joint Architects. 


Quantities supplied For Reconstruction of Four Bridges at the Isle of Dogs, for the: 


é . County Council. 
et Y : : : : £987 4 2 A. Handyside & Co. ae ; . - £63,863 3 10 
W. Wallis iia ; ; 7 ; ; oe yeh Woodhouse & Rawson, Limite : : 62,001 oh Ne, 
ecco FE 8 OT | Sir WeArrol& Co.) one 8 (op eSB 15S HTS 
Ric. ae s ¥ : : P : a Ol e728 PE enix Foundry . : - : : se 57,9550" Sa 
A. Sykes . ‘ ; ‘ : A : AN Keyyuite),| Aker home 57,541 O Oo 
J.& C. Bowyer . ; : ! : 3 - 849 0 Of] >A I rove ; ‘ ; ; / eee Piste 
Me Black & Son . ; ee aa ames Ironworks . , : : é ae n55202 

Wightwick & George . : . : . - 816 © © | For Supply and Erection of Three Steel Tanks at the Barking 

Meeoverts Co, 7. ww. . 806.0 | Outfall Precipitation Works, for the County Council. 
J. Tildesley . : - , : : AS iy 210 
W. C. Holmes & Co. , ‘ ‘ ‘ ae l3*704 mOnKOs 
pone WICH. | Whessoe Foundry Company . : : pel 3,200) Lomas 
For Building Rectory, for the Rev. C. E. Frossard, Hammer- | J. Fraser & Son : F : : : 12,455.14 
wich. . Messrs, J. R. VEALL & SON, Architects, Wolver- | Goddard, Massey & Warner . ‘ i 4 Ieee ke 
hampton. | W.R. Renshaw & Co. . ‘ ‘ : a) 12,010T6.0)6 
T. Skett, Wolverhampton . : : : fe /1,0308 O17, O Thames Ironworks . : ; : : , 11,994" 520 
A. Gilbert, Penkridge ; : ; : + Ulsgyilsy 6) Me Braithwaite & Kirk. : : : : 11,31 o, boro 
Willcock & Co., Wolverhampton. . ens Sam On, O. Sir W. Arrol . ; : ; ‘ ; rl LO2 Sir u7mmere 
H. Gough, Wolverhampton ; : ; - 1,470 0 0} Heenan & Froude . : ‘3 : ; 5 |) 10;797' 10. 50 
J. Reynolds, Cannock 7 : : ; . 1,460 0 0} Clayton, Son & Co. Fy ie ; : 5 WORE IES 
Guest & Son, Brettle Lane : : ; PL AcOeOn © Teeside Ironworks . ; : : ; OA 248 era 
H, Lovatt, Wolverhampton (accepted) . 7) ,450),0, 07" J, Lysaght Sc Cone : : : : LO LOQUN aaa 


“BANKS AND OFFICE INTERIORS 


SPECIALTIES: 


IANELLING, COUNTERS, DESKS AND STRONG-ROOM FITTINGS. 
MANUFACTURED ENTIRELY AT OUR LONDON CABINET WORKS. 
ARCHITECTS INVITED TO APPLY FOR OUR TENDERS. 


IH ANNON FILE COMPANY, LIMITED 


| (OFFICE AND BANK FITTERS). 
lead Offices: 15 & 16 Ropemaker Street, Finsbury Pavement, E.Cc 


Saye eeuO YA To a ee Se A Tee alee 


T: SANITARY INSTITUTE’S Certificate of Merit awarded at the Portsmouth Health Exhibition, 1892, and a Certificate of Merit at the 


Nottingham Health Exhibition, 1892. 


—=—_ THE “CERES” 


3 

if 

> 

‘ a 
3 An ordinary English Writing Table, in Mahogany, Oak, or Walnut 
with Automatic Fittings for Filing Letters and Papers 

3 in ANY DESIRED ORDER. 

s No. 1—PEDESTAL TABLE (4’ 6” x 2/9” x 2 6” high), with 


Seven Drawers. The three top (shallow) ones plain, and the four lower 
titted for filing 10,000 Letters or Papers. 
No. 2.-KNEE-HOLE TABLE (as at side). 
N.B.—In the case of both Tables, the centre drawer is fitted with a best Yale 
Spring Lock, which locks all the drawers at once by simply closina them. 
PRICES (including one set of Alphabetical Division Boards—No. aS 
25 GuinkaS; No. 2, 18 Gurnnas. 
The “CERES” Letter and Card Files, Cabinets, &c., in Large Variety, may 
be seen at the SHOW-ROOMS, 


ALBANY BUILDINGS, 39 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 


Where the advantages of the Card System, as a great Labour-Saving deviced 
for SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, and COMMERCIAL purposes, will also be 
illustrated and explained. 

For File Boxes in all sizes, Letter Cabinets for Offices (holdin g from 
6,000 to 26,uuu Levers in a single index), Stationery Cabinets and Letter 
File combined, and other appliances,see ILLUSTRATED PROSPFCLIUS 
AND PRIvcE LIST_POST FREE. Terms:_NET CASH WITH ORDER. 


Le JFJAMES LA XHTIA MM, 


{ 4! MAHOGANY, TIMBER AND VENEER MERCHANT, MOULDING MANUFACTURER. @, 
A> HARD AND SOFT WOOD MOULDINGS, FLOORING IN OAK AND TEAK. 4 
f ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. ESTIMATES AND CATALOGUE FREE. 


| | SPECIAL LINES IN OAK FLOORING. 
bulding Mills, Timber Yard and Stockyard:—124 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON. 


TELEPHONE 804. 
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SUP*2LEMENT 
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LONDON— continued, LONDON— continued. 


For Building Baths and Washhouses, Tibberton Square, For Works of Underpinning and Repairs. at Wolverton House, 
Islington, N. Mr. A. HESSELL TILTMAN, F.R.LB.A, ee and Surveyor, 1 tec ae HARRIS, | 
gaeric Add if Work done G. JOHNSON (accepted ) ° £211 O70 | 

s i ings Months. |" or BrecHonor as House at Hans Road, Chelsea, S.W., for Mr, 

Jey tee te Gee eae. : Archibald Grove, M.P. Messrs. MACKMURDO, HORN. | 
Takrames & Sane y 37,773 Bs he BLOWER & WALTERS, Architects, 20 Fitzroy Street, W. 
McCormick & Sons 36,963 0 0 £1,000 0 o THOS. GREGORY & Co. (accepted) - £3; 489 10 6 
W. Shurmur . 26,882 0. 10 450 o oO} For Alterations to St. Gee Hall, High Street, Wandsworth, 
H. J. Williams 36,840 0 oO 250: (0 0 Beer & Gash : : i £15700 0mm 
H. L. Holloway 3017001) On © OOOO, Holloway Bros. A 1,394 -07%0 | 
W. Shepherd i 35,802 0 oO I,co0 O O J. O. Richardson, Albert Works, Peckham - 1,1290)>unp 
J. O. Richardson . 215 7/5 On Ou iO 600 Oo O 
Grover & Sons 35,748 O Oo 500 Oo O 
Treasure & Son 35,097 0 O 350 0 O NEW BRUMBY. 
Lorden & Son 34,568 90 0 630 9 ©| For Building Four Houses and Stores at New Brumby. Mr, 
MACFARLANE BROS. (accepled) 33,886 0 0 my R. LocKwoon, Architect, Scunthorpe. 

ie HVY? Scotts Scunthorpe - £1,397 10 © 

¥or Alterations and Additions at 15 Pembridge Gardens, W G. Gillatt, Deieaster ; 1,300 10 o 
for Captain Ross. Mr. PARNACOTT, F.S.{., Surveyor, 93 W. A. Hollings, Scunthorpe. r 1,197" Omme 
York Road, Westminster Bridge Road. J. CLOSE, Scunthorpe (accepted) , “4 - 1,160 tOmNo 

Lapthorne & Co. 5 TAS OOL TOMO. 

Peacock Bros. 4 488 Io o 

Hearne & Co. . 467 0 0 NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Dowsing & Sons. - 5 seAAO OIRO 


For Alterations to Gardeners’ Arms, Nelson Street, for Messrs. 
For Engineering Work, 


consisting of Boiler, Laundry H. Guy & Co. Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Architect, 

Mz achinery, Hot-water Supply and Warming Apparatus at 11 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

the New Workhouse, for the Guardians of St. Pancras. J. Lunn, “Newcastle-on- -Tyne ¢ » 4790. Olo 

Messrs. A. & C, HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall WwW. Cutter, Newcastle-on-Tyne +: 720. .05O 
ie Street, E.C. R. Veitch, Newcastle-on-Tyne . . 689 “Ommo || 
we Revised List. Web: Scort, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepted ). .. 670 "Gmmo 
By ‘Clements, Jeakes & Co. . £8, OSOMMON O 
eS W. J. Fraser 8270 0 o| REDHILL. 
Sigs Berry & Sons Up "895 o 0} For Building Detached House at, Redhill, Surrey. Messrs. 
fs. J. & F. May 7,645 0 O HamMack & LAMBERT, Architects. 
iat BENHAM & SON (accepted ) 75950: Oy= Onl Hours Conserve 
i, J. Fraser & Son (withdrawn) 6,440 0 0 W. Bagaley & Son. : 2,850 0 0 £120 0 0 
aie RePeatemn. - 21 25400 SOMO Ilo, oo 
un For New Blacking Factory and Boiler-house, for’ Messrs. T. Bushby . s - : «253725, 040.0 82 0 0 
bal R. Carr & Son, Crown Place, Kentish Town, N.W. Mr. R. B. Apted +. 2,300.0, 80 78: 00 
Bh J. B. PINCHBE CK, Architect: J. Buckland 2) 22:3 24e ORO — 
ie H. G. DAVENALL , Gospel Oak, N.W. (accepted) £2,200 0 o J. Smith & Son. Prev eeigel: 0) \ (0) 65 0 0 
iss SPRAGUE & CO., 


os 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.0. QUANTITIES, a. LITHOGRAPHED 


have REMOVED to Accurately and with Despatch. 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W.! 


Hitls of Quantities, Specijic ations and Reports «« 
Copied or Lithographe d with rapidity and care, 


1893. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | Ta-leathersls's post 1s: 14; 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, a 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without- Views, tastefully BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
lithographed and printed in colours, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


PH ae cr “OGRA HY. LITHOGRAPHED, 
OTO-LITHOGRAP ‘WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


f 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Tpholsterer 
71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROA, 
LONDON, E.c. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furnit: 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Inte! 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on application. 


PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialis. 
HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 


Pe 
ge emer ere 


Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,’ for| 


gece: 


Price 6d.; post, 7d. 


Gertificate Books for Instalmenta, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5a. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUES TABLES, upOn application, or stamped directed | 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PART: 
envelope. Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
ta eae ie above descriptions of work in the best style . No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensingto; 
UANTITIES, &c.,, ELECTROGRAPHED | Specimens and Prices, 


and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 
with Catalogue, of Drawing J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, Lon¢, 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous] and carried out large contracts for them in London, Ont 
Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 


PHILLIPS PATEN 
-J = 


en 


(equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho- 

graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. ‘ Quantities" 

Box, ldin. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s. Plans | 
copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICA ATION. 
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DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
‘WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 
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| Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers ,Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
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I 1 h Artists’ Materials of every description. 
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. QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
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A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBI- 
PION, 1884, for Excelience and Durability. 


The Original ; hearin arg Sole Maxufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 


Plans, &c., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


32 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. P ri mare . Snip ca S, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SALISBURY. SANDWICH 
For New Alara on and Irrigation Works at the | For Boiiers and Pumping Machinery required at the New 
. oes 10use “ae Se Sper ilalaais Guardians of Pumping _ Station, Drainless Drove, near Sandwich. 
Alderbury Union. M = JOHN HarpinG & Son, Sur- Messrs. EasTON & ANDERSON, Engineers, 3 Whitehal} 
veyors, 51 Canal, Salisbury. Place, S.W. 
cS Mitchell, Salisbury - . : £1,186 0 o IE Warner & Sons, Cripplegate. i SL 75O NOLO 
E. Hale, Salisbury : . : I,I00°0 Oo J. Watt & Co., Leadenhall Street, - « 1,485 0? 'O 
J. M. Jenkins, Salisbury i é 1,098 0 Oo A. Dodman, King’s Lynn 3 < 1.449 o oO 
Wort & Way, Salisbury : T,O504u10) Oo Gimson & Co, Leicester , : 3 0 ©, 302508 0 
Webb & Co., Salisbury Ny 85, 10m © Tangyes Limited, London o> 
P. Tryhorn, Salisbur gI8 Pratcl Bi aor : i . Shee tales 
A yhorn, Sa y gl (ey (a) ratchett Bros, Carlisle . 2 , ‘ 7 L290" 07 20 
H. J. Kite, Salisbury. — icoaiamne wy Sg lot E. A. & H. Sandford, Gravesend . 4 . 1,285 0 0 
E, PEARCE & SON, Salisbury (accepted : 7450, ORNON W oodhouse & Rawson, Kidsgrove ; N23 5 ONO 
STONEHOUSE. Aart ARNER & CoO., Jewin Street (accefied) . 1,161 10 © 
. . 7 . * 4 oO = % sornes & Ye str oot oO 
For Building Board School in High Street, Stonehouse, alvert, Cornes & Co., Cannon Street J - + 1,095 oo 
Devon. 
A, Andrews . . . £5,685 IKO]y 2) ELECTRICAL 
J. Goad & Co. 5,044 0 Olin Safes ! é 1 . - 
eo evena ' 2100 0 0 | HE Scotsman understands that the Corporation have 
MS ; r apis | purchased an important site in Dewar Street as a central situa- 
G. Shellabear . 5 . 5300 OOOO rian fame : ase : } 
; a eS | on for the instalment of electric light which is about to be 
J. Partridge ‘ = 5243 0 GO} shed cs = 9: : r apart : : 
Pe yiikin & Son pose thane | Introduced into Edinburgh. The site will be an exceedingly 
Moser & Son ; ey 6 oo | Convenient one for the city, because it will enable the Corpora- 
1. Finch - PsB ae, tion to get their coal by a siding from the Caledonian railway. 
J ste iy : "7D | A GREEK engineer has just elaborated the project of light- 
Roach & Towell F 4,959") O') Ol FF ibe elechiaes hehe rene : ar . 
; — ae Ing by electric light Constantinople, all the Bosphorus, from 
A. R. Lethbridge & Son 4;937- °O'°®'} Cavak as fareas. then cil ¥ pee 
as Coles a S| Vavak as lar as the village of San Siefano, upon the Sea of 
a R Debnam & “ie see ore Marmora, by means of three powerful machines to be erected 
eae ea ~ | upon the three points of the Bosphorus where the current has 
/ Westlake & Waldron 4,670 0 oO Cane dindiv treneee Ess . ac ee Wl 
T, Mav (accepted) aero ach te ee x ane ay orce, t a 1s to say, at eo eg Spy y> 
omar ATE ge ‘ = ? | and at Serai-Bournou, at the entr f coast port of the Sea 
G. B. Turpin (wthdrawz) : - 3,400 0 O| : eniry of the coast port.of the, 5 


SUNDERLAND. 
For Building Board Schcol, Chester Road 
for the Sunderland School Board. 
T. Lumsden, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
J. W. White, Sunderland ; “ 
W. Scott, Sunderland. : ; 5 
J. Elrick, Monkwearmouth 
R. Allison, Whitburn 
T. P. Shaftoe, Sunderland 
‘J. Elliott, North Shields . 
W. B. Cooper, Sunderland 
D & J. Ranken, Sunderland : : 
G. H. Hopcson, Sunderland (accepied ) 


of Marmora. A company has been formed, the necessary funds 

subscribed and a demand of a concession has been addressed 

to the Turkish Government. 

| THE Staffordshire Advertiser says :—The members of the 

. £14,860 oO o | committee who have been entrusted with the work of preparing 
14,293 10 0 | for lighting Hanley by means of electricity are manifesting an 
13,456 0 oO 


, Bishopwearmouth, 


extraordinary amount of activity just now. The footpaths and 


1°) 
e) 


13,351 crossings in many of the central streets have been taken up, 
12,785 o o/| and the electric wires have been laid down. The positions of 
12,680 0 o | the transformer chambers have been agreed upon, and the locali- 
12,350 © O/| ties have been selected for the arc lamps which are to be used. 
12,079. 0. 0 THE Glasgow Town Council have agreed to increase the 
11,975 oO o| salary of Mr. William Arnot, the electrical engineer of the 
11,888 0 o | Corporation, from 250/. to 3507, per annum. 
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attested bythe National Smoke Abatement Institution. | 24 & 26 


ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT. 
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Rapid Heating. Excellent Ventilation. No dust in : 
the room. Perfectand simple Regulation of Warmth. 


iT Et f 
5 : 
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Now Universally used in Board Schools. 


Very Strong, and 
practically Unbreak- 
able. The Figures 
are cast end raised 
on the Plate, and 
cannot become dis- 
coloured or obliter- 
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Always in Stock, 


LIFTS, Hydraulic, &e. 
GRIPS Patent Safety 
5 


(See Illustration). 


BOILERS °° ali kinds, front 
ENGINES, 1 to 500. 


HIGH SPEED, Sc., for ~ | THE “TUDOR,” Patentoe THE, «UNIQUE, 
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TRADE NOTES. | 


THE private fire brigade maintained by Messrs. Bass & Co 
at the celebrated Burton firm, for the protection of the brewery 
and the partners’ residences in the neighbourhood, has hitherto 
been equipped with a single cylinder twist bar steam fire- | 
engine by Messrs. Merryweather & Sons. This machine 
has done good service, but is now out of date, and has just been 
replaced by one of the same firm’s “ Metropolitan” pattern | 
steamers. The new engine is capable of pumping 350 gallons | 
of water per minute, and is similar to nineteen in use in the 
London Fire Brigade. It has quick steam-raising boiler, seats 
for firemen, large -hose-box, pole and sway bars for a pair of | 
horses, coal bunkers, and is provided with suction and delivery | 
hoses and all necessary tools for working. The captain of the 
brigade is Mr. E. W. Lees, and, although no serious fires have 
occurred in the brewery for some years, many outside calls 
have been answered and effective service rendered. Messrs. 
Merryweather will have a stand at the Brewers’ Exhibition held | 
in the Agricultural Hall, London, from the 23rd to the 28th 
inst., and will show fire-extinguishing and pumping apparatus 
for breweries and distilleries, all kinds of brewers’ hose, copper 
and brasswork, &c. 

AT the meeting of the Lochmaben Town Council a com- | 
munication was read from Mr. Barbour, civil engineey, Dumfries, 
to whom the Court of Session remitted to see the water supply 
works executed for the burgh, submitting estimates for the 


\ 
THE Standard says:—The contract for boring a tunnel; 
through the Simplon has just been signed. It has been under- | 
taken, on behalf of the Jura-Simplon Railway Company, by 
MM. Brand, Brandau & Co., of Hamburg, and Locher & Co.,, | 
of Zurich. The principal conditions laid down areas follows :— | 
The above-named are to finish in five and a half years the | 
tunnel with a single line of rails running through. A gallery is 
to be made at. the same time. It will afterwards be widened to 
enable a second line of rails to be constructed after four more 
years. The cost is estimated, for the first enterprise, at. 
54,500,000 francs (about 2,180,000/. sterling), and for the 
addition 15,000,000 francs extra. Messrs. Brand, Brandau & ! 
Co. joined in, the boring of the Arlberg, and have executed 
other important works. Messrs. Locher & Co. constructed the | 


| line up the Pilatus. 


THE Wolverhampton Town Council have accepted the 
tender of Mr. H. Holloway for the proposed new drainage | 
works at the Barnhurst Sewage Farm. The majority of the 
Council very wisely considered it better to employ a contractor ; | 
to carry out the work to benefit “the unemployed” being likely | 
to result in a very much greater expense to the town. ‘The 
unemployed ” of late years have shown that they care for wages 
without work. 

ALL the joiners employed in the Clyde associated yards 
were paid off on Saturday afternoon in consequence of the dis- | 
pute regarding the men at Messrs. |. & G. Thomson’s yard at | 


Clydebank. About 2,000 men are affected. 


TWENTY-FIVE tenders have been received for the new 
reservoir at Monkswood, Bath, ranging in amount from 


works and recommending the acceptance of tenders, amounting | 
in the whole to 2,544/., but to provide for contingencies he | 
recommended the commissioners to borrow 2,8o0c/. 


A NEW turret clock has just been erected in the ancient and | 30,7367. down to 17,9047, They are as follows :—30,736/, 

magnificent church of St. Patrick’s, Patrington Holderness, | 29,930/., 26,509/., 29,2504, 29,050/., 28,500/., 27,045/., 26,2842, 

East Yorks., which shows the time on three external dials and | 26,2097, 25,903/., 25,150/., 23,9742, 23,463/., 22,890/., 22,288/, 
Ss strikes the hours upon the largest of the five bells in the tower, | 22,1422, 21,6977, 21,4617, 21,000/,, 20,547/., 20,426/., 20,2087, | 
Ry the work having been executed by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, | 19,780¢., 18,278/., 17,9042. 
May clock manufacturers, of Guildford Street, Leeds. | Av the meeting of the Technical School Committee, Bir- | 
Ly THE third session of the Edinburgh technical classes for | mingham, it was decided to accept the tender of Messrs, W. 
‘haa Operative plasterers, towards which the Town Council | Sapcote & Sons for the work ot erecting the new technical 
Kn recently allotted 257, was opened in the Moulders’ Hall, | school in Suffolk Street, for the sum of 47.4892, Messrs. Sap- | 
bli Edinburgh. Hitherte only drawing has been taught, but this | cote’s tender was the lowest of seven sentin from Birmingham 
i year the pupils will be exercised in woikmanship as wel]. The | firms. 
ra 


teachers, themselves workmen, give their services at the classes 
gratuitously. Among the subjects to be taught are freehand 
and architectural drawing, modelling, geometry, ceiling and 
wall decoration and mensuration. 


| THE South London Fine Art Gallery, opened on the 9th | 
| inst. by H.R.H. the Prince of, Wales, also the Lambeth new 
Jibrary are warmed throughout by Mr. John Grundy, of 
Tyldesley, and 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London, N. 
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per square inch ; 28days. The | | 
finest, most plastic, best sand | | 
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aa in the market. Specially | U 

adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary es sae 
"piges, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 
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COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALT 

For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roof| 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

|Gvery information to be obtained at the Oompan 

| Offices. 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, #0. 
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Gas and Electric 
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‘BLUE Lis Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, | Light Fittings } 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, . AND 
&c. Bailway and water communication, of all kinds. ESTIMATES N 
ON APPLICATION. | 
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PARIS, 1881. 
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VARIETIES. 


| 
In regard to the acquisition of the City tramways in Glasgow, 
the Corporation have been engaged in arranging for the neces- 
sary works in connection, and have determined to build new | 
cars, buy horses and erect new stables. The committee have 
decided to build nine depéts for horses and cars in different 
parts of the city. Some are nearly completed. It is estimated 
that the nine depéts will cost about 100,000/., and will afford 
accommodation for about 3,020 horses and from 250 to 300 cars 
and other vehicles. 


THE Glasgow and West of Scotland Smoke Abatement 
Association, which includes in its executive council Lord 
Kelvin, Sir William Arrol, Lord Provost Bell and many leading 
Glasgow engineers and manufacturers, have issued an elaborate 
report on the question of the reduction of the smoke nuisance 
in cities. In summing up, the report states that while future 
experiments and inventions may be the means of introducing 
new and better methods of treatment in the combustion of fuel, 
enough is known at present to enable steam users to work their 
boilers with a fair degree of economy and practically without 
‘smoke. 


AT the meeting of the Wolverhampton Town Council, the 
Mayor announced that the late Mr. Edwin Butler had left a 
legacy to the town of 10 000/., to be devoted to the provision of 
a branch free library in Springfields and of music in the public 


A DEPUTATION appointed by the Aberdeen Town Council | 
to visit various watering-places, to gather information in 
view of the proposed improvement of the sea beach and bathing 
station, has returned to the city>after a fortnight’s absence. 
Besides visiting most of the southern watering-places, the 
deputation went as far as Boulogne and Trouville. A report on 
the whole subject will be presented to the Town Council, and 
suggestions made as to making Aberdeen, with a fine stretch of 
sands, more attractive as a seaside resort. 


AT the Mason College, Birmingham, for a number of years 
past a special short course of lectures, on some subject connected 
with the local industries, has been delivered by Mr. Turner, in 
connection with the metallurgical department. This year the 
Subject to be dealt with is “Steel.” The researches of the last 
few years have modified the views held by metallurgists as to 
the constitution of steel, and Mr. Turner proposes in the 


present course to introduce the latest views on this subject. Th 
lectures began yesterday evening, and the practical class will 
be held on Fridays throughout the winter. 


THE Local Government Board have sanctioned the 
borrowing of money for the Heywood sewage scheme. For 
land for sewage disposal 5,075/. may be borrowed, to be repaid 
in fifty years; and for sewage and sewerage disposal works 
the amount is 25,421/., to be repaid in thirty years. . Besides 
these amounts, the borrowing of 3,000/. for a refuse-destructor, 
to be paid back in twenty years ; 3,500/. for machinery and 
electric lighting at the sewage works, to be paid back in ten 
years ; and 650/. for a road to the works, to be repaid in thirty 
years, is sanctioned. 


THE sea is encroaching seriously on the north-western 
coast of the Isle of Man, and a committee of Tynwald have 


| held a meeting at Kirk Michael to take evidence on the 


subject. One of the witnesses stated that he is now actually 
paying rent for acres that have been washed away by the sea. 
Some farmers and landowners testified to the serious losses 
they had sustained. 


THE Wakefield Town Council have decided to purchase, at 


| a price of about 270/. per acre, 53 acres of land near Calder 


Vale, as a site for the proposed sewage works. 


Mr. HENRY PARSONS, district surveyor for Lambeth 
(South) and part of Camberwell, who was dismissed by the 


| London County Council in January last, having been convicted 


for travelling on the railway without having paid his fare, and 
who afterwards brought an action against the Council in the 


| Chancery Division, in which Mr. Justice Stirling decided that 


he was not guilty of the offence charged, has been, on the 
recommendation of the Building Act Committee, reappointed 
to his former position. 

CAPTAIN ABNEY, R.E., has been appointed director for 
science, under the Science and Art Department. 


THE General Purposes Committee of the London County 


| Council have reported in favour of the scheme for the reclama- 


tion of the foreshore of the Thames as work for the unemployed, 
and will ask the County Council to urge upon the Thames 
Conservancy the desirability of carrying out the work. 

WE are informed that Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney are 
about to publish an English translation of Dr. Eder’s handbook 
on photography, in the Amateur Photographer. lf the work is 
any way up to the mark of Dr. Hardwick’s, one of our own 
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countrymen, it will be valuable in respect of bringing forward 
information up to date, especially as, according to the pro- 
spectus—we have not the work itself to judge of—it appears to 
be drafted on the same lines as Dr. Hardwick’s valuable work. 

THE Gentlewoman has commenced the publication of the 
portraits of all the marriageable princes and princesses of 
Europe. The collection of so large a series has been a slow 
and difficult task, but the results are sure to please a large 
‘number of people. 
illustrations of general interest. 


THE Ashton-under-Lyne Town Council propose to borrow | 


45,0007. for constructing sewage works, purchase of site, &c, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


‘to erect new police offices and station at Harrogate. 
new prernises will be erected on the site of the present offices 
in Raglan Street, and will cost about 3,500/. The structure 
will be built of Pateley stone. 


IT is proposed to build a new Board school at Droitwich to | 


accommodate between 150 and 250 children. 


THE Governors of the Middlesex Hospital have decided to | 
purchase a site of five acres at Clacton-on-Sea, upon which to 


erect a convalescent home. The site, the price of which is 
1,500/,, is within five minutes’ walk of the sea and of the railway 
station. 

THE final estimate of the cost of the permanent buildings of 
Manchester College,{at Oxford, which are to be opened on the 
18th and 19th of this month, amounts to 55,000/. This 
includes £10,000 for the endowment of the chapel services. 
The total subscribed is £48,114. 

THE SZ, Albans Times says :—The work of restoration at 
St. Peter’s Church has been rapidly proceeded with of late. 
The east end of the chancel has been totally pulled down, and 
it is now on a fair way towards re-erection. A large number 
of workmen, chiefly bricklayers and masons, are employed, and 
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| ascertain the nature of the ground at the proposed new site, 


tlewoman contains many other | (/@ 
ee ee uf | offices. At present the Local Board has the use of the Court) 


| that certain structural alterations may be carried out. 
| posed to connect the galleries in the industrial hall by means of 
| bridges, and the whole of the building will be repainted and | 
It has been decided by the West Riding county see | 

ne | 


[Oor. 18, 1893, 


| 


THE Glasgow Herald says:—In digging for the founda.| 
tions for the Fine Art Galleries in Kelvingrove Park a bank of | 
running mud has been discovered. It is’ estimated that to! 
build up from the solid rock, which is 60 feet beneath, would! 
involve an expenditure of 30,0007, It is proposed to erect the| 
buildings further west, but meanwhile borings will be taken to. 

IT is proposed to purchase Ivy House, Norton, Malton 
(lately the residence of Dr. Mackay), and turn it into public: 


House granted to them by the East Riding County Council. | 


THE Lirmingham Post says the Museum and Art Gallery | 
will be closed on Saturday next until further notice, in order | 


It is pro- | 


cleaned. The committee are desirous of doing the work piece- | 
meal, in order that the gallery may not be closed longer than is 
absolutely necessary, and it is hoped that the work in the | 


_ long picture gallery will be finished so that the room may be 


reopened about the first week in November. 
not been cleaned and 
1885. 


The building has. 
painted since it was originally opened in 


NEW LIBRARY, PECKHAM ROAD. 

| ON. Monday, the 9th instant,’ the Prince of Wales, who was 
| accompanied by the Duke and Duchess of York, opened the 
| Central Public Library in the Peckham Road, which has been | 
erected by Mr. J. O. Richardson, of Albert Works, Peckham, 
| from the designs of Mr. Robert P. Whellock, of Finsbury 
| Pavement, EC., in the Jacobean Renaissance style. The 


| public apartments on the ground floor are lofty and spacious. 


Externally the material used is red brick and Portland stone ; 
the bold arcaded porch is supported by Ionic columns. of 


| polished granite, and granite steps lead to the vestibule. The | 


main corridor is 10 feet wide, partitioned with arcaded grey 
granite columns, the lending library and news-rooms being to 
the right and left of the corridors. The cost of the building is 


the erection has in some parts reached quite Io feet in height. | about 12,0002., and both design and execution has given every 


It can now be seen that the exterior of the new church, or at 
least the east end of it, will be very picturesque. Lord Grim- 
thorpe, who is himself supervising the whole of the architec- 
tural work, constantly visits the works to see how they are 
progressing. 


satisfaction to the Commissioners of Public Libraries. The | 


| architect, Mr. R. P.. Whellock, and the builder, Mr. J. O. 
| Richardson, were presented to His Royal Highness, whom they 


had the honour of escorting over the building and recreation- 
ground behind. 
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NOTES ON NOVELTIES. adjustable to suit the convenience of various’ people, which is 
a most important point, and also the Binko patent automatic 
speaking-tube:can easily be adapted to existing speaking-tube 
| fittings, consequently avoiding additional expense. 


WE give an illustration of Binko’s patent automatic speaking- 
» tube, “of Messrs. H. Binko & Co., of 34 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
| The utility of these appliances does not need enlarging on. 
_ The manufacturers claim for their patent speaking- tube that it 
is the cine eegents pie automatic, best-finished and 
improved article among the various kinds of speaking-tube at | 
_ present known, having the following ativaneee: That they ray RESTARTING A COAL MINE, 
, are a combination of speaking-tube and telephone, thus enabling | THE Birmingham Post says :—Considerable speculation was 
the user to hear and speak at the same time ; that there is no created in the Wallsend district last week by a number of 
workmen being employed repairing the masonry at the mouth 
of a shaft close to the Wallsend village green, and the erection 
of plant for the purpose of descending to the workings below. 
The colliery, which was named the C or Gas Pit, has been 
disused for many years, and with the exception of blackened 
| heaps of cinders, covered with patches of wiry grass, there is no 
tracé of the bustle and activity of former times. It is under- 
stood that the shaft leads to three seams, in one of which the 
| coal was of such an inflammable character that the gas had to 
be carried to'the surface by pipes, one of which was carried up 
the shaft and projected high above the plant and engine-house. 
The light from the tube blazed day and night, the pressure 
| from below being such that the flame shot high into the air and 
| illuminated the country for miles around. Old men still living 
| tell that in their boyhood they were wont. to play at football 
and other sports in the adjacent lanes in the evenings by the 
gaslight from the shaft. An influx of water eventually led to 
the closing of the pit, near to the bottom of which many million ' 
tons of coal are said to lie unworked. It is generally acceptec ‘ 
as a fact that the third or lower main is yet practically un- 
touched, except by a narrow hand-shaft or “staple.” The 
impression is current in mining circles that in one of the seams 
there is unworked coal to the weight of 4,668,000 tons, in 
another 7,700,000, and in the third 9,700,000. The workings 
| are at present owned by the Wallsend & Hebburn Coal 
Company, who, it is said, intend to overcome the difficulties by 
| virtue of which the shaft named and others in the neighbour- 
| hood ceased to give employment to many hundreds of families. 


1S EXTENSIVELY USED FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Or Work. 


whistle to be removed when speaking and to be replaced after ; | 
that the whistle is placed internally, and is invisible ; and that THE London County Council have accepted the tender of 
automatically.. There is no indiarubber ball attached, which is | amounting to 55,0217. 11s. 2a. for the reconstruction of four 
well known to get out of order and perish. The receiver is | swing-bridges and approaches at the Isle of Dogs. 
OW" - 
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N 
xrove Works, Lombard Road, Battersea, London, S. Ww : 
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a 
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THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld., 


_ the whistle places and replaces itself into its proper position | the Thames Ironworks and Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
CARSON’ = 
AND BACHETOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 
EB TE SE oa ET TEED 
even Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain: 
Chief Office and Works:—Vauxhall Walk and Glasshouse ‘Street, London, 8.5. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EPANK FOR MESSRS. J. & C. SIMONDS & CO, READING. 
2. PRINCIPAL DOORWAY 


THE NEW ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ALEXANDRA 
ROAD, SWANSEA. 


NEW OFFICES AT FARNLEY, FOR THE FARNLEY IRIN COMPANY. | 


SHREWSBURY WATER-SUPPLY. 


AT the meeting of the Shrewsbury Town Council a report was 


submitted by the Gas and Water Committee in reference to the | 
proposed scheme for obtaining a supply of water by gravitation | 


trom the Stretton Hills, which are about twelve miles distant. 
The report stated that the committee had fully investigated the 


matter, and to make the results as reliable as possible the | 


scheme prepared by the borough surveyor (Mr. W. C. Eddowes) 
has been submitted to Mr. G. F. Deacon, C.E., Westminster. 
The total amount of Mr. Deacon’s estimate was 111,169/., and 
that of the borough surveyor 111,434/., but the latter did not 
include the cost of reducing the present consumption of forty-five 
gallons per day per head to twenty-five gallons, and this was 
estimated by Mr. Deacon at 5,000/. Neither amount includes 
any sum for purchase of any rights of the lord of the manor, or 


others, ifany. To carry out the scheme it may be desirable to | 


take powers to borrow 120,000/,. The annual expenditure on 


the water rate, if this scheme is carried out, would be 7,503/. a | 


year, provided the money was borrowed for seventy years. 


THE GLASGOW BRIDGE QUESTION. 


ACCORDING to the Glasgow Herald many engineers hold the 
belief that all that is necessary is the strengthening of the 


present foundations of the Glasgow Bridge, and that this can | 
be done to the fullest extent and at an exceedingly moderate | 


cost. Amongst others, Mr. James Deas, engineer of the Clyde 
Trust, is of opinion that the foundations of the present bridge 
can be properly secured by the construction of “sheet piling 
across the river at both sides of the bridge close to the ends of 
the piers,” and this being done, the life of the bridge would be 
extended for hundreds of years. He calculates the cost of this 


| rejuvenation at from 10,000/. to 15,000/. Before starting for an 
| extended holiday, Mr. Deas placed in the hands of ex-Bailie 
| Gray, who had made public his views on the bridge question, 
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| his scheme “for the thorough protection of the piers from any | 


possibility of injury by floods or ice by driving sheet piling 
| across the river on each side of the bridge close to the ends of 
the piers, and constructing Portland cement concrete inverts 
under the arches.” 

It is unnecessary at this time of day to vindicate the right of 
Mr. Deas to be heard on this question. That right was 
_ admitted by the. Bridges Committee themselves when they 
called him to give evidence with regard to their Bills in 1886 
_and 1892. He was about the first witness they secured on 
these occasions. He occupied an independent position. * He 
had no personal interest whatever in the question. But the 
case as submitted by Mr. Deas does not rest on his judgment 
| alone—although from his local knowledge of the Clyde and the 
bridges that judgment is necessarily of considerable value. 
There are local engineers of high experience and professional 
skill who are prepared fully to corroborate his views. We 
believe, for example, that Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, of this city, 
who are the engineers of the Dalmarnock Bridge, just com- 
pleted, and of the Rutherglen Bridge, in course of construction, 
have had the Jamaica Bridge under consideration for the past 
few years, and prepared plans of their own showing how they 
| would widen the structure. These gentlemen hold views pre- 
cisely similar to those of Mr. Deas as to the practicability of 
the foundations being amply secured by sheet piling above and 
below the bridge. They also say that there is no trace of any 
subsidence in the piers, even although the bed of the river, 
| owing to the removal of the weir and the deepening of the 
| harbour, has been scoured down to near the level of the 
_ masonry foundations. This goesto show that the bearing piles 

(which, according to Telford’s drawing, are 12 feet deep), 
are thoroughly good, and are doing their work; that 
further scour in the bed of the river can be pre- 
| vented by the proposal of Mr. Deas, and in this way 
the stability of the bridge may be placed beyond doubt, 
The threatened danger to the present bridge from blocks 
of ice coming down the river and undermining the piles on 
which the structure stands, as pointed out by Mr. G. M. 
Cunningham and Sir Wm. Arrol, finds no support whatever 
from Messrs. Crouch & Hogg. They point to last winter as 
being one of exceptional and protracted severity. The Clyde 
| was frozen over in its upper reaches for nearly a fortnight, and. 
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jmmense masses of ice passed through the arches after the 


thaw without doing any injury. Mr. Deas meets the ice argu- 
ment by saying that since the removal of the weir the ice comes 
down earlier, and breaks up better than it did before. Even as 
regards that, the Clyde Trust and the Finance Committee of the 
Corporation are at the present time considering as to the pro- 
priety of adopting Messrs. Ransome & Rapier’s movable weir, 
which is in course of construction on the Thames at Richmond. 
If we may regard it as proved that the security of the bridge 
can be obtained at a reasonable cost, the only remaining ques- 
tion is as to widening it. Mr. Deas is of opinion that 34,000/. 
would suffice to extend the width to 88 feet, or 30 feet addi- 
tional. Messrs. Crouch & Hogg’s estimate is that if the bridge 
were widened to Ioo feet the whcle cost, including the pro- 
tective sheet piling, wouid be 60,0007. Under their scheme the 


arches of the widened portion would be of granite, strong 
enough to safely carry the heaviest traction-engine traffic, the 


foundations being carried down to the solid rock. The figures 


we have given are the estimates of the engineers, based in the 
case of Mr Deas on an 88-feet bridge, including the protective 


sheet piling, at a cost of, say, 49,000/. ; and in that of Messrs. 
Crouch & Hogg on a bridge of 100 feet at a cost of 60,0004. 
If a bridge 80 feet in width is believed to be sufficient, it follows 
that a smaller sum than either of these estimates would meet the 
necessities of the case. 
well for the Town Council to submit the various plans for final 
adjudication to Sir Benjamin Baker, the greatest living autho- 


rity on bridge-building, or to Mr. Alfred Giles, the president of 


| the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


NATURAL PRECEDENTS FOR ENGINEERS, 
(Concluded from page 7.) 


MAN, unaided by mechanisms, can, as we have seen, walk, 
| run, swim, dive and jump, and perform many remarkable feats, 
but for flying in the air he is absolutely unfitted. All his 
attempts (and there have been many) have up to the present 


been unsuccessful, whether or not he has availed himself of 


mechanical aids to his own bodily powers. It is said that a 


certain man fitted himself with apparatus in the time of 


James VI. of Scotland, and actually precipitated himself from 
the cliff below Stirling Castle, in sight of the king and his 


courtiers ; but the apparatus collapsed, and he broke his leg, | for it. 


In all the circumstances it would be 


and that was the end of the experiment. But why should not 
man fly? It is not that he does not desire todo so. For every 
denizen of our precarious British climate, when he has noticed 
the ease with which swallows and other migratory birds fly off 
on the approach of winter, hundreds and even thousands of 
miles to the sunny south, must have wished he could do the 
same, One reason why we cannot fly, even with artificial aids 
such as wings, is that, as in the case of the penguin or the 
ostrich, our bodily mechanism is specialised and our muscular 
power diffused in other directions, so that we could not actuate 
wings of sufficient area to carry us even if we had them. 
M. de Lucy, a French naturalist, has shown that the wing area 
of flying animals varies from about 49 square feet per lb. of 
weight in the gnat, and 5 square feet in the swallow, to half a 
square.foot per lb. of weight in the Australian crane, which 
weighs 21 lbs. and yet flies well. If he were to adopt the last 
or smallest proportion, a man weighing 12 stone would require 
a pair of wings each of them 14 feet long by 3 feet broad, or 
double the area of an ordinary room door, to carry him, without 
taking into account the weight of the wings themselves. In 
flying birds there is a strong tripod arrangement to secure firm 
points of attachment for the wings, and a deep keel in the 
breast-bone, to which the large pectoral muscles are secured. 
Think of the wings I have described and the absence of pivots, 
keel and muscles in man, and it will be tolerably obvious why 
he cannot fly, even with artificial wings. But it might be con- 
tended that a man’s strength is in his legs rather than in his 
arms, and that it is conceivable that a successful flying appa- 
ratus might be made if adapted for the most, instead of the 
least, favourable application of his bodily strength. According 
to D. K. Clark, a labourer working all day exerts on an average 
‘13 horse-power. The maximum power of a very strong man for 
a very short time is ‘46 horse-power. According to Dr. Haughton, 
the oarsmen in a boat-race of one mile, rowed in seven minutes, 
exerted each ‘26 horse-power. Suppose we take the rewing 
case as the maximum maintainable for, say, seven minutes, by 
a man weighing 168 lbs. Then in flight he would have to sus- 
tain a weight of 646 lbs. per horse-power exerted, besides the 
weight of the apparatus. Now we shall find later that no 
birds support even half that weight per horse-power which they 
have the power to exert, and that recent aéroplane experiments 
prove its impossibility. On the ground, therefore, that he is 
too heavy in proportion to his strength it is clear that man is 
unfitted for flight, as well as because his limbs are not adapted 
It does not follow, however, that by aid of mechanisms 
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apart from his own body, and worked by power independent of 
his own strength, man may not imitate, compete with, and ‘even 
outdo fowls of the air. 
phenomena of flight are still but very imperfectly understood. 
That a bird should be able to maintain a downward pressure on 
the air sufficient to counteract the effect of its own weight, and 
a backward pressure sufficient to force itself forward -at such 
speeds as I have named, seems wonderful enough when it is 
known that it continuously operates its wings. But that it 
should be able to do the same without any muscular movement 
at all is almost incomprehensible. It seems to be an instance 
of the suspension of the laws of gravity and of the existence 
of cause without effect and of effect without cause. It is not a 
case of flotation, like a balloon, for any bird falls to the earth 
like a stone when shot. Mr. Lancaster suggests that the bird’s 
own weight is the force which enables him to counteract the 
effect thereof, but this explanation is, I confess, beyond my 
comprehension. It seems to me that for every pound of his 
weight pressing downwards there must be an equivalent force 
pressing upwards. This can be produced only by-his giving 
downward motion to the air previously at rest, or by his arrest- 
ing previous motion of air in an upward direction. The latter 
alternative involves the supposition that the air currents which 
soaring birds face are not, as. Mr. Lancaster believes, always 
horizontal, but must have to some extent an upward direction. 
If a parachute were falling in a current of air which was 
moving upwards at the same rate as the parachute fell, it would 
obviously retain its level, yet gravity would be acting. ‘So if a 
bird with extended wings were sliding down a stream of air 
which was tending upwards at the same angle and same velocity, 
the phenomenon of soaring would be produced. It is generally 
believed that birds are lighter, bulk for bulk, than other animals, 
and that to this lightness they owe, in some degree, their 
power of flight and of floating on water. To account for this 
it is ‘said that their bone cavities are filled with air, and that 
some, though not even all, flying birds have small air sacs under 
the skin. It is clear, however, that displacement of external 
air by air-filled cavities can only assist aerial flotation to an 
infinitesimal extent, unless highly heated. Such cavities would, 
however, help aquatic birds to swim if situated under the 
immersed portions of their bodies, which is not always the case. 
Some aquatic birds, such as swans, swim with head, neck, 
wings, tail, and half their bodies out of the water. The specific 
gravity of fishes and land animals is clearly about the same as 
water. For, when swimming, they can keep only a small 
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portion of their head above the surface, and that by continued - 
exertion. - Are, then, birds, in the substance of their bodies, less - 
dense than other animals, although composed: of flesh, blood : 
and bone, and these components: in similar proportions and of, 
similar character and texture? If they are, then land animals 
might have been made lighter in proportion to their bulk or 
smaller in proportion to their weight than they have been. If 
they are not, how is it that some of them can swim and float. | 
high cout of the water? Having an opportunity recently of 
inspecting a large wild, or whooper, swan, I ascertained its. 
weight to be 14 lbs. I noticed that the whole of the underpart; | 
of the body, which would be immersed when swimming, was 
covered with feathers and underlined with down to an average; 
depth of not less than 1} inches, or when closely pressed, say, — 
1; inches. The immersed surface I estimated at 1} square - 
feet. The weight of water displaced by this feather and down 
jacket, and the consequent extra buoyancy produced thereby, 
was no less than 9°78 lbs. ‘This would account for two-thirds of 
the bird’s body being out of water when swimming, even if the 
body. were of the same specific gravity as water. I next pro- 
cured a freshly-shot wild duck, which weighed 23 lbs., and placed - 

it ina tank of sea water. It floated. I found the area of its 
immersed surface to be 54 square inches, and the average depth 

of its underfeathers and down to be # inch. . The water dis-- 
placed by this envelope would weigh 1°5 lbs., and would support 
three-fifths of its entire weight. I then hadit denuded of all its - 
feathers and down, and again placed in the tank. It then. 
slowly sank to the. bottom. These experiments, so far 
as they go, seem to prove conclusively that birds are 
not lighter, bulk for bulk, than other animals, but, on the other 
hand, about the same specific gravity, and that their floating 
power lies entirely in the thick jacket or life-belt with which 
nature has furnished those and those only which are intended 

to swim. Inasmuch, therefore, as the specific gravity of the 
actual bodies of all animals appears to be about the same, 
there is no reason to’ believe that any could have been con- 
structed of lighter material or to lighter design. But notwith- 
standing this uniformity of specific gravity, there remains the 
curious fact that flying birds can exert continuously about three 
times the horse-power ‘per lb. of weight that man can—and, 
indeed, about three times what is possible for the horse. This 
marvellous flow of energy in proportion to weight is probably - 
due to rapidity of limb action rather than to increase of muscu- - 
lar stress. I have timed sea-gulls and found them to flap their 
wings two hundred times per minute when flying at about ’ 
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‘twenty-four knots per. hour, and have estimated eider- ducks, 
making about thirty-six kriots per hour, to be flapping their 
wings five hundred times in a minute. I say ‘‘ estimated,” for | 
their movements are too rapid for precise counting. This out- | 
pouring of energy, which seems to me to be unequalled in 
terrestrial animals, is nevertheless maintained by birds for in- 
definitely long periods of time. A proportionately increased 
rate of combustion and renovation of tissue as well as of food- | 
consumption are necessary consequences. The higher tem- | 
perature of the bodies of birds, as compared with other animals, 
and the well-known voracity of those which, like sea-birds, are | 
almost continuously on the wing, are circumstances which | 
seem to point to the same conclusion. It is confirmed by what 
we know of steam and other motors. For instance, if a steam- 
ship were so built and proportioned that a ton of coal per hour | 
consumed in the boilers would maintain the pressure at roo lbs. 
per square inch and produce 1,000 horse-power at the propeller, 
and then if, without other alteration, firing was slackened until | 
the steam fell to 50 lbs. per square inch and there maintained, 
it is clear that the horse-power produced would be greatly 
lessened, and so would the temperature of the steam in the 
‘boilers, steam-pipes and cylinders. Thus, other things being | 
equal, the temperature of the steam would rise and ‘fall with 
the energy given forth by the mechanism. The suggestion is | 
that the higher temperature of birds, as compared with other 
animals, is similarly connected with their superior power of 
producing and maintaining energetic effort. 

Let us now consider what man has done and may be able 
to do in aerial navigation by aid of contrivances which, as in 
the case of railway. locomotives and ocean steamers, are pro- 
pelled by a power other than that of his own body. So far, the 
‘only contrivances which have: been fairly successful are 
balloons, which unlike birds depend on atmospheric displace- 
ment for their power of sustaining weight or rising or falling. 
In balloon experiments our French neighbours have led the 
way, from the first attempt of the Montgolfier Brothers in 1783 3: 
During the last twenty years they have made numerous experi- 
‘ments and substantial improvements. Captain Renard and 
other officers of the French army have constructed a fish- 
‘shaped apparatus, and inflated it with hydrogen. It is driven 
by: an electric motor of 8} horse-power, and has sufficient | 
buoyancy to carry two aeronauts and all necessary accessories. | 
‘In fair weather Captain Renard has succeeded in travelling at 
the rate of 124 miles per hour, in steering in any direction, and | 
even. in returning to his point of departure. The balloon, it is | 


| said, always keeps level, and so far there has not been any 


accidents, but no expedition has been attempted in wet or 
windy weather. Except-that a more powerful motor going at a 
higher speed might be fitted to such an apparatus, Mr. Maxim 
thinks that it is as near perfection as is ever likely to be 
reached by a machine depending on aerial flotation. He pro- 
ceeds to give an account of some experiments made by Pro- 
fessor S. P. Langley, of the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
and of others by himself, to ascertain how much power is 


| required to produce artificial flight by means of aéroplanes, 


after the manner of birds, and whether such power can “be 
obtained without exceeding the weight which it would itself 
sustain. He says that heavy birds, with relatively small wings, 
carry about 150 Ibs. per horse-power exerted, and birds such as. 
the albatross and vulture probably about 250 lbs. Professor 
Langley, with small slanting panes, was able to carry 250 lbs. 
per horse-power exerted; and Mr. Maxim, using heavier 
weights in proportion to plane-area, 133 lbs. per horse-power, 
and using lighter ones, nearly the same as Professor Langley. 
Mr. Maxim has lately devoted his energies to constructing a 


| motor which should meet the requirements of the case, and has 


succeeded, he says, in producing one—a steam-éngine burning 
naphtha and with atmospheric ccndenser, within a total weight 
of 8 lbs. per horse-power. He thinks, how ever, that by using light 
naphtha and its vapour in the boiler instead of w ater, as well as in 
the furnace as fuel, a weight as low as 5 lbs. per horse-power 


| may be reached. Meanwhile Professor Langley’s: ideas ‘have 


been embodied in an experimental flying-machine, a drawing 
and description of which will be found in the Dail y Graphic 
for July 1, 1893. The body, which resembles that of a bird and 
is 15 feet long, contains the propelling machinery in duplicate. 
The wings, which are 40 feet across, are of China silk spread 
on a tubular framework, stiffened with wire trusses. The 
boilers use liquid fuel and contain a highly volatile fluid. The 
capabilities of the machine have not yet been practically tested. 
Promising as are the results hitherto obtained, they are as yet 
far from placing us on a level with birds in power to utilise 
the atmosphere as a navigating medium. The absolutely 
necessary power of delicate guiding, in rising, falling and turn- 
ing, whatever the direction or force of the wind, has yet to be 
considered and worked out. What would happen in case ofa 
temporary breakdown of the aéroplane machinery we shudder to 


| think of. An important step has been effected by the discovery 


that parachutes with tubular orifices at the top are compara- 
tively safe appliances for descending to the earth from indefi- 
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nitely high altitudes. Perhaps it may be arranged | that each well to bear in mind that success can be achieved only by the 
aeronaut should be able, at a moment’s warning, to gird himself | patient, accurate, and conscientious observation of the great 
with one of these as with a life-belt on board ship, and so | facts of nature, which are equally open to us all and waiting for 
descend in safety, or one or more automatically opening incase | our attention, and by drawing correct inferences therefrom, 
of disaster might be fitted to the aéroplane as a whole. | and by applying such inferences correctly to the fulfilment of } 
I have still to refer to one other question, the consideration | the future needs and destiny of our race. | 

of which must always give rise to very serious thoughts. We | 
have seen that the decisive victories which in moge eines CT ie 

man has gained over matter and other animals have been due 

to his use oy power derived from other than animal sources. | NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 

That power has invariably proceeded from the combustion and | THE District Council for the counties of Forfar, Perth and Fife, 
the destruction of fuel, the accumulations of which in the earth | in connection with the National Registration of Plumbers, met 
are necessarily limited. Mechanical appliances involving the | lately at the Town Hall, Dundee, under the presidency of Lord- 
consumption of fuel have for a century at least been multiplying | Provost Mathewson. In presenting the certificates of registra- 
with alarming rapidity. Our minds have been set mainly on en- | tion granted to various plumbers in the district by the Wor- 
larging the uses and conveniences of man, and scarcely at all | shipful Company of Plumbers, London, the Lord-Provost 
on economising the great sources of power in nature, which are | remarked that the tine was coming when no confidence would 
now for the most part its fuels. Terrible waste of these | be placed in any but registered men, and when no registered 
valuable stores is daily going on in almost every Cepartment of | plumber would do scamped work, because he had the health of 
use. Once exhausted they can never be replaced. They have | families depending on his good work, and because he had the 
been drawn upon to some extent for I,0co years, and exten- | credit of the whole registration movement at stake. Let every- 
sively for more than too. Authorities say that another 1,000 | one receiving such a certificate make it a point of honour to do 
years will exhaust all the more accessible supplies. But | nothing that might tarnish it. Sir John Leng, M.P., in referring 
suppose they last 5,000 years—what then? Why, then, as far | to the further endeavour to obtain parliamentary sanction for 
as we can at present see, our only motive-powers will be wind | the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, recommended faith, patience | 
and water and animals, and our only mode of transit, sailing | and perseverance. 

and rowing, driving, cycling, riding and walking. Sir Robert At the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor, Sir Stuart Knill, 
Ball has estimated that in not less than 5,000,000 and rot more | Bart., LL.D., distributed the prizes and other awards gained 
than 10,000,000 years the sun will have become too cold to | by the successful exhibitors at the National Workmen’s Ex- 
support life of any kind on this planet. Between the 5,000 | hibition lately held at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. The 
years when fuel will certainly be exhausted, and the 5,000,000 | Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House, in which the .presenta- 
years when all life may be extinguished, there will still be | tion was made, was filled by a large gathering of representatives 
4,995,000 years, when, according to present appearances, man | of the several trades concerned. 

will have to give up his hardly earned victories over | Before making the distribution the Lord Mayor said that a 
matter and other animals, and the latter will again surpass | separate distribution of the awards in the plumbing section of 
him, each in his own element, because he has no fuel | the exhibition was made at a public meeting, held at the 
Leaving to our posterity these more remote troubles, we may, I | Agricultural Hall, on account of the special interest attaching 
think, justly draw from the entire discussion the conclusion that | to plumbers’ work in its relation to the public health. He was 
we have still a great deal to learn from mechanisms as they | glad to be able to state that the plumbing section was the largest 
exist in nature. Great as have been the achievements of man | in the Building Trades group, and a special board of examiners 
since he first began to study mechanical science, with a view | represented the Operative Plumbers’ Lodges .and others in 
to directing the great sources of power in nature for his own | judging the exhibits and making the awards. _ Only individuals, 
use and convenience, the entire field of research is by no means | not firms, had exhibited in that section, and only the workmen’s 
yet fully exhausted. We must continue to study the same | skill was rewarded. The judges had decided. that awards 
science with undiminished ardour. In so doing we shall do | should be made only to dona-fide apprentices and journeymen 
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éngaged in the trade, and not to men who did not belong to 
either the one class or the other, such men forming a very 


| 


mixed body representing such material disparities in age, and in | 


general knowledge and experience as workmen, as to render 
them incapable of any satisfactory classification among them- 
selves, or of being fairly placed in competition with lads serving 
their apprenticeship, or on the other hand, of being ranked 
with journeymen merely on the evidence of their ability to 
execute some isolated portion of the work of an ordinary 
journeyman. His lordship said he was glad to note that among 
the prize-winners in this section were several members of the 
plumbers’ classes held in connection with the educational 
scheme of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers. 


CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 


THE following elaborate conditions of contract have been pre- 
pared by the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, the copy- 
right being reserved :— 


Contractor to Provide Labour and Materials, 


1. All labour, scaffolding, hoarding, barricades, machinery, 
implements, tools and materials necessary for the carrying on 
to completion of the works to be provided, fixed and maintained 
by the contractor at his own risk and expense, unless where 
distinctly specified to the contrary, and the consideration money 
mentioned in the contract shall (subject to these general con- 
ditions) be deemed to be the contract price, and shall be 
accepted by the contractor in full satisfaction and discharge 
for all work done under this contract. 


Contractors to Provide all else Necessary. 

2. The contractor is to provide everything of every sort and 
kind which, in the opinion of the architect, may be necessary 
and requisite for the execution of the several works included in 
the contract in a substantial and workmanlike manner, accord- 


ing to the true intent and meaning of the drawings and | 


specification taken either separately or altogether (which are to 


decision of the architect as to the true intent and meaning of 
the drawings and specification shall be final. 
figured Dimensions. 
3. Wherever the dimensions are written or figured upon 
the drawings or in the specification, such dimensions shall be 
taken as correct, although they may not correspond with the 


| measurement by the scale, which is only to be used when no 
| written dimensions. are given; and the drawings to a larger 


be signed by the architect and the contractor), and whether the | 


same may or may not be particularly described in the specifica- | 


tion or shown on the drawings, provided that the same are 
reasonably and obviously to be inferred therefrom, and whether 
there be any discrepancy between the drawings and specifica- 
tion or not. Subject to the provisions of Clause 28 hereof the 


scale are to be considered as more correct than those toa 
smaller scale. But where material discrepancies between 
scale and figured dimensions may be discovered after signing 
the contract, the contractor shall be entitled to be supplied 
with drawings in which the scale and figured dimensions agree, 
for the purpose of executing the works of the contract. 

Property in Plant and Materials, &c., brought on Site. 

4. All plant and materials brought upon the premises by 
the contractor shall from the time at which they or any of them 
may be so brought, and during and until the completion of the 
works, or until the determination of the contract, as provided 
by Clause 25 hereof, whichever shall first happen, become and 
be the property of the proprietor, and the contractor shall not 
be entitled to remove the same without the written consent of 
the architect until the completion of the works, or until such 
determination, as the case may be; but the proprietor is not in 
any way answerable for any loss or damage which may happen 
to or in respect of any such plant or materials, either by the 
same being lost or stolen, or destroyed or injured by weather 
or any other cause. 

Contractor to set out Works. 

_5. The contractor shall, after the architect has given the 
starting-point, levels and boundaries, set out accurately at his 
own expense all the works comprised in this contract agreeably 
to the drawings and specifications, and shall be held responsible 
for their being so set out and executed accordingly. 


Compliance with Local Acts and Regulations. 


6. The contractor shall comply in every particular with the 
provisions of the Melbourne Building Act, 1849, and the Mel- 
bourne and Metropolitan Board of Works Act, 1890, where 
applicable, and with all rules, regulations and by-laws made 
thereunder respectively, and with all local and municipal regu- 
lations and by-laws, and shall give all notices required to be 
given by such Acts, regulations or by-laws, and shall pay all 
fees and bear all costs connected therewith. 
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Superintendence of Work. 

7. The contractor shall commence, proceed with, and com- 
pletely finish the whole of the works under the superintendence 
of the architect, and shall permit all persons authorised or 
appointed by the architect to visit and inspect the works or any 
part thereof at all times and places during the progress of the 
same, and shall provide sufficient safe and proper facilities for 
‘such inspection. 


Time of Completion._Liguidated Damages. 


§. The works included in the contract shall be completed 
and delivered up on or before the day of ; or 
within the extended and enlarged time hereinafter mentioned ; 


and if the contractor fail to complete and deliver them up to | 


the pruprietor by that day or time he shall pay to the proprietor 
the sum of ) for each and every 

during which the work may remain uncompleted or 
not delivered up beyond the day or time aforesaid (as the case 
may be), and the proprietor may deduct such sum from any 
money due from him to the contractor, or obtain payment of it 
in any way he may think fit, and such payment shall be made 
as and for ascertained liquidated damages for such default and 
not by way of penalty. 

Commencement of Work. 

g. Should the contractor not commence work upon the site 
within days of the date hereof, the contract may be 
determined and relet at the risk of the contractor after 
days’ notice in writing from the architect. 

Removal and Replacement of Objectionable Materials or Work. 

10. Should any material or workmanship which, in the 


opinion of the architect, is of an inferior or different character | 


from that described in the specification be at any time used in 


any part of the building, or be delivered on the premises, the | 


contractor shall immediately cause the same to be removed and 
satisfactorily replaced ; and if upon the architect giving a written 
notice to.the contractor to effect any such removal and re- 


placement the same be not carried out within the time men- | 


tioned in the notice, the proprietor shall be at liberty to employ 
other persons to effect the same, and all such expenses, loss or 


occasioned thereby, shall be borne by the contractor, and the 


amount thereof paid by him, or deducted.by the proprietor | 
from any money that may be or become due to the contractor | 
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Reparation of Defects and Damages.—Insurance. ' 
11. The contractor shall repair all defects and damages, and | 
bear all risks of accidents happening to the works or any part of | 
| them from whatever cause, and shall insure the works and keep 
| the same insured until the contract has been determined, as in | 
| Clause 25 hereof provided, or until the completion, against loss or 
| damages by fire, in an office to be approved in the joint names 
| of the proprietor and contractor, for per centum ofthe | 
contract price, and shall upon request lodge the policies and the | 
receipts for the premiums for the renewals of such policies with | 
the architect. In case the contractor neglects after such | 
request to lodge the policies or the receipts for the premiums of | 
| such policies with the architect, the proprietor shall be at 
liberty to insure and keep the said works insured and deduct 
| the amount -of the premiums paid, together with the cost and 
expenses thereof, from any moneys payable by him to the con- 
tractor, or may sue for and recover the same by process of law. 
All moneys received under any such policies are to be paid into 
an account in the joint names of the proprietor and contractor, 
| and are to be paid from such account to the contractor as the 
| work of reinstatement proceeds in such sums as the architect 
| may certify. The work of reinstatement shall be on the same 
terms and conditions as the original contract itself. 


) 
| Attendance of Contractor.—Service of Notices. 
| 


12, The contractor, either personally or by a foreman or 
| agent approved of by the architect and qualified to act for him 
| in every respect, shall be continually present upon the works 
| during working hours, and shall attend when required either at 
| the office of the architect or at the works to receive orders and 
| to give the necessary instructions to the workmen without 
making any charge for the same. Any order or notice given 
by prepaid letter addressed to the contractor at the address 
given by him in the contract, or given or served upon any such 

foreman or agent, shall be deemed to be served on the con- 
| tractor, who will be held personally responsible for the proceed- 
ings and acts of such foreman or agent respectively. 


Subletting. 
13. The contractor shall not sell or.assign the execution of 


} 
| 
| 


| the works, or employ a sub-contractor for the execution of the 
damage, as in the opinion of the architect may have been | 


same or any part thereof, without the previous written consent 
of the architect. 
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14. The contractor shall at his own expense clear away 
| from the premises on completion of the works, or when so 
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desired by the architect, all scaffolding, hoarding, barricades, | shall not exceed. the period limited for completion. of the. 
machinery, implements, tools, materials and rubbish which may | original work. Provided that if the works are suspended 
be thereon. as in Clause 25 hereof provided, or if the contractor shall 
deem the works delayed by material alterations, by delay 
15. The proprietor is at all times to have free access to the | 19 Obtaining possession of the site, by unusually or ex- 
works, and is to have full power to send workmen upon the | C¢SSively bad weather, or by strikes affecting the building 
premises to execute works not included in the contract, for | ade, he may apply to the architect, who shall from 
whose operations the contractor is to afford every reasonable | !me to time, if he think the cause sufficient, but not 
facility during ordinary working hours, provided that such | Otherwise, allow by writing under his hand such an exten- 
operations shall be carried on in such a manner as not to | Si0n of time as he shall consider proper, in which case 
impede the progress of the works included in the contract, but the liquidated damages aforesaid will not be incurred during 
the contractor is not to be responsible for any damage which such extended time; but no such extension of time shall be 
may happen to be occasioned by any such works. Possession granted unless a claim therefor is made in writing at the time 
of the ground or works shall not be deemed to mean that the | Of such alleged delay. 

contractor is to have exclusive possession, but only a limited Written Orders for Extra Works. 

possession in order to enable him to perform the works of the 18, No work of any kind or description whatsoever will be 


pentract. é a regarded as an extra or paid for as such, unless previously to 
aiteraiions— How Made and Valued. | the commencement seca the contractor ahieine from ithe 
16. The architect shall have power from time to time to | architect a written order for the same, and no deviations or 
make any alterations in the works as set forth in the drawings | substitutions of any kind will be permitted, or shall be made, 
and specifications, whether such alterations involve additions | without the written consent of the architect. The amount and 
to or deductions from the contract price, and such alterations, | value of such extras, deviations or substitutions shall be ascer- 
additions or deductions shall be performed by the contractor | tained and fixed in the same manner as is provided in the pre- 
and shall not invalidate the contract; but the amount and | ceding clause with respect to alterations. If the contractor 
value of the work as altered shall, unless previously to the | shall be required to do any work which he considers is extra 
commencement of the work the same has been fixed and agreed | and for which the architect shall not have given a written order, 
upon by the contractor and architect by writing under their | the contractor shall, notwithstanding anything herein contained, 
hands, be fixed by the architect, and be added to or deducted | execute such work, but he shall be entitled to have the question 
from the contract price as the case may require, and such | in, dispute and the amount and value of the work settled by 
amount and value shall be the limit of the contractor’s claim in | arbitration as in Clause 28 hereof; provided he has given 
respect of such alterations. In fixing the amount and value. | notice in writing to the architect before commencing such work 
aforesaid, the architect will adopt the rates and prices con- | of his intention to refer the matter to arbitration, but not, 
tained in the schedule of prices, if any, which the contractor | otherwise. 
has annexed to his tender, so far as the same can in the opinion 
of the architect be applied to the work in question, and his 
decision thereon shall, subject to the provisions of Clause 28 
hereof, be final and binding on all parties. 


Access to Works and Possession. 


Architect may require Dismissal of Employés for Incom- 
petence, &c. 
19. The architect may at any time require the contractor to 
dismiss any person in the contractor’s employ upon the works 
Extension of Time. , who may in the opinion of the architect be incompetent or 
17. In the event of any such alterations as aforesaid being misconduct himself, and such requirement shall be forthwith 
: 5.2 | acted upon by the contractor. 
made, the contractor shall execute and complete the works 
contracted for, with such alterations, in the same manner Clerk of Works. 
as if they had been originally comprised in the works of | 20. Should a clerk of works be appointed to whom objection 
the contract, and the period for completing the entire works | is taken by the contractor within days of having received 
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notice’ of such appointment, the question as to whether he 
should be continued in his position shall be referred for decision 
to an architect nominated by the architect, and who shall be the 
president or one of the vice-presidents of the Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects, and a contractor nominated by the 
contractor, and who shall be the president or one of the vice- 
presidents of the Builders and Contractors’ Association of 
Victoria. Should these two be unable to agree, they shall 


appoint an umpire, and the decision of the referees or of the | 


umpire, as the case may be, shall be final and binding on all 
parties. The costs of the reference and award shall be at the 
discretion of the referees or umpire, as the case may be. The 
contractor shall not be entitled, on account of any objection 


made by him to the clerk of works in the manner aforesaid, to | 


refuse to act under such clerk of works pending the decision of 
the objection. 


Decision of Architect Final. 


21. The decision of the architect upon the quantity, quality | 


and state of the work and upon the general management 
thereof shall, subject to the exceptions expressly provided in 
Clause 28 hereof, be final and conclusive on the proprieto: and 
contractor. 


final Measurement.— Subsequent Liability of Contractor. 


22. The measuring of the works from time to time to enable 
the contractor to receive payments on account thereof shall not 
prevent all the works from being remeasured before the final 
certificate is granted by the architect, and should any certificate 
be granted to enable the contractor to receive advances of 
money such certificate or certificates shall not limit or prevent 
the architect from calling upon the contractor to remove any 


Terms of Payment. 


23. Subject to all deductions and reservations herein pro- 
vided for, payment of the contract price or of any sum in addi- 
tion thereto will be made by the proprietor only on a written 
certificate from the architect stating the amount to be paid by. 
the proprietor to the contractor, which amount shall not exceed 

per cent. of the value of the works executed. And such 

certificates shall be given at intervals during the progress of 
the work, at the discretion of the architect, and be for amounts 
not less than £ at a time, and when the contract has. 
been determined as in Clause 25 hereof provided, or when in 
the opinion of the architect the works are practically completed, 

the contractor shall be entitled to receive from the proprietor 
upon production of the architect’s certificate to that effect and 
| upon delivering up possession to the proprietor an amount 

| which with the amounts previously certified to be due shall be. 
equal to per cent. of the value of the work actually done, 

or of the contract sum, as the case may be; and within 

| weeks of the date of the last-mentioned certificate the balance 

of the value of the work actually done, or of the contract price 
as the case may be (subject to any such addition or deduction 

as aforesaid) will be paid by the proprietor to the contractor, 

upon the production of the architect’s written certificate stating” 
the amount of such balance, provided that the contractor has 

executed or completed the works to the architect’s ‘entire 

satisfaction, In ascertaining the amount of such balance, the 
architect shall determine and decide what, if any, sum is to be 
paid or deducted for any breach of this contract which shall 

have been committed by the contractor or proprietor, or for 

liquidated damages under the provisions of Clause 8 hereof, 

and his certificate specifying the balance due shall, subject to’ 


Res defective or objectionable work:before the final certificate, and | the provisions of Clause’ 28 hereof, be binding and conclusive. 
i the contractor shall at his own cost remove or replace such : 
Sy work when so called upon, If at any time after the determina- Suspension of Works, 
La tion of the said contract, as in Clauses 25 or 26 hereof provided, 24. The contractor may suspend the whole of the said 
‘utd or after the architect has given his final-certificate, it is found | works as hereinafter provided, and the contractor upon re- 
rea that inferior materials or work different from that described in | ceiving a written notice from the architect shall suspend the 
sl ah the specification have or has been used in any part of the | whole or any portion of the works for a period not exceeding 
be) building, the contractor shall pay to the proprietor, such claim weeks, shall resume the same when directed, and 
nt to be endorsed by the architect subject to reference, the costs | complete the whole without extra charge for such suspension. 
uh and expenses which the proprietor has sustained and incurred, | The period limited for completion of the original work or any 
Ui or which he may have to incur, to make the work comply with | extension of time which may be allowed as aforesaid shall be’ 
Bin the terms of the specification, and also such other damages as _| enlarged for a time equal in length to the period of such 
he the proprietor may have sustained by reason of the premises. | suspension; but if in the opinion of the architect additional 
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expense shall be actually incurred by the contractor by reason 
of any rise in the cost of labour or materials during the time of 
such suspension, the architect shall in his final ‘certificate fix 
the amount of such additional expense, and the same when so 
fixed shall be added to the amount due and paid by the pro- 
prietor to the contractor. In the event of such suspension 
exceeding thirty days the contractor shall be entitled to interest 
at the rate of per cent. per annum on the difference 
between the value of the work done as determined by. the 
architect at the time of such suspension and the amount which 
has been paid to the contractor at such time. Provided, that 
in the event of suspension in consequence of the materials or 
workmanship being of inferior character or different from that 
described in specification, or on account of any other default 
on the part of the contractor, the above limit to the period of 
suspension and the above conditions as to allowances for 
suspension shall not. apply. 


Neglect or Refusal to Pay Certificates. 

25. If the preprietor refuse or neglect to pay the amount of 
any certificate given by the architect during the progress of the 
work for the period of days after the saine shall have 
been presented to him for payment, the contractor may give 
the proprietor notice in writing that if the said amount be not 
paid within forty-eight hours after the giving of such notice, he 
will suspend operations on the said works, and if he does give 
such notice he must at the same time deliver a copy thereof to the 
architect. If the said amount be not paid within the said 
forty-eight hours he may suspend such operations, in which 
case he shall give the proprietor immediate notice in writing 


that the works are so suspended, and that if the amount of 
such certificate be not paid within thirty days after such 
notice has been given the contract will be determined. If 
the amount of such certificate be not paid within such period 
of thirty days the contractor may, at the expiration of such 
period, determine the said contract, and the lien of the | 
proprietor on all plant, materials and property shall be 
extinguished. 


Provision for tating Possession of Works. 

26. If the architect at any time or times during the | 
progress of the work, either before or after the expiration of | 
the contract time, shall discover that the contractor is using 
bad materials or workmanship, or is not proceeding with the 
works in a satisfactory or sufficiently expeditious manner, the 
proprietor by the architect may give to the contractor or his 


foreman notice in writing requiring the work to be proceeded 
with regularly, and effectually, or the causes of complaint 
rectified ; and in case of default on the part of the contractor 
for a period of days, or in case the contractor shall 
become insolvent, or compound with his creditors, or make any 
assignment for the benefit of his creditors, it shall be lawful 
for the proprietor by the architect to enter upon and take 
possession of the works and to employ any other person 
or persons to carry on and complete the same, and to 
authorise him or them to use the plant, materials and property 
of the contractor upon the woiks, and the costs and charges 
incurred in any way in carrying on and completing the said 
works are to be paid to the proprietor by the contractor, or may 
be set off by the proprietor against any moneys due or to 
become due to the. contractor, and the proprietor shall have a 
lien on the said plant, materials and property, unless and until 
the architect shall certify in writing that the same are not 
further required, and that there is no sum of money due by the 
contractor to the proprietor in connection with the carrying on 
or completion of the said works. 


Assessment of Amount due under operation of Clauses 25 
and 26. 

27. In the event of the proprietor taking possession of the 
works as in Clause 26 hereof provided, or in the event of the 
contractor determining the contract as in Clause 25 hereof 
provided, the architect shall have power to determine what 
sum, if any, should be deducted from the amount claimed by 
the contractor for delay in carrying out the work already done, 
or for the use of bad material or bad workmanship in the same, 
or for any other breach of this contract of what kind soever. 
In estimating the amount of such deduction, the architect shalt 


| decide what period of delay would inevitably occur in the com- 
| pletion of the works if they were thenceforth completed in the 


most expeditious manner possible, and also the costs of sub- 
stituting good materials or workmanship for such bad materials 
or workmanship. 

Arbitration Clause. 

28. If the contractor or proprietor shall either actually or in 
the opinion of the architect commit any breach of this contract, 
the party in default shall pay to the other of them for and in 
respect of such breach such sum only as the architect shall 
ascertain and certify to be the amount occasioned by such 
breach, and the contractor and proprietor hereby respectively 
agree to pay and accept such sum in full satisfaction for such 
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breach. If either the contractor or proprietor be dissatisfied 
with the decision of the architect with respect to any breach of 
this contract, or with respect to the quantity or value* of the 
extras and omissions and variations on the contract and 
questions of delay, or the withholding of certificates or as to the 


true intent and meaning of the drawings and specifications as | 


to cost, and shall have otherwise complied with the reéquire- 
ments of the foregoing conditions, such dissatisfied party may. | 
within seven days after the decision of the architect shall have | 
been notified to him, and not otherwise, give to the architect 

days’ notice in writing that he desires the matters in 
dispute to be referred to arbitration, and thereupon such matters 
shall be submitted to the arbitration of or, in the event 
of his death or unwillingness to act, to » being 
members of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, and the 


mean the architect. for the time being employed. by] thé 
| proprietor in relation to the.works above referred to. “= 
| The above ‘are the conditions of contract referred to ina 
contract dated day 18 ,and made 
| between _| proprietor of the one part, and 
contractor of the other part. 
Contractor. 
Proprietor. 
And as between proprietor and architect and contractor and 
architect we agree that we are bound thereby. 


. 


Contractor. 
Proprietor. 

Architect. 
WITNESS. 


award of the said or the said (as 

the case may be) shall be final and binding on both contractor | 
and proprietor, and neither party shall be entitled to commence | 
or maintain any action upon any such breach or dispute until | 
such matter shall have been referred or determined as herein- | 
before provided, and then only for the amount or relief to which 
the arbitrator by his award finds either party is entitled. For 
the purpose of enabling the arbitrator to make his award, he | 
shall have all the powers conferred on arbitrators by “The 
Supreme Court Act 1890,” and the costs of the submission, 
reference and award shall be in his discretion, and his award 
shall have the same effect as the certificate of the architect 
would have had if no reference to arbitration had been desired 

Property in Drawings, &c. 

29. The svecification and all drawings in connection with 
this contract are the absolute property of the architect, and 
must remain in his custody. Neither the proprietor nor the 
contractor shall have any claim, right, title or interest to or in 
such specification, plans or drawings, and all copies thereof 
supplied to the contractor shall, notwithstanding any payment | 
to him for the same, be returned to the architect before the | 
contractor receives or is entitled to receive the final certificate | 
before referred to. | 

Interpretation. 

30. Throughout these general conditions, and throughout | 
the specification and contract, unless repugnant to the sense or | 
context, words importing the singular number shall include the | 
plural number, and words importing the plural number only | 
shall include the singular number. The word architect shall | 


PATENTS. 

[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H.. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
trom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


17990. E. de Moerloose, for “ Improvements in means for 
locking nuts on screws or bolts.” 

18009. E. C. Pennell, for “ Pennell’s combined door-handle 
and bell, or bell and button.” 

18025. A. E. Jerram and F. O. Jerram, for “ Improvements 
in vices and movable wrenches.” ; 

18026. J. Clayton, for “ Improved window frames and 
sashes.” 

18040. A. J. B. Ward, for “ Ventilated fireproof floor.” 

18080. J. W. Palmer, for “An improved fire-escape.” 

18082. A. T. M. Johnson and Kate Linzell, for “ A new or 
improved window-fastener.” 

18155. H. le Bras, for “ Fire Escape.” 

18156. E. W. Anderson, for “ Improvements in lifts or 
elevators.” 

18200, J. Judge, for ‘‘ Self-closing traps or valves.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CO., 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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THE 


‘Brehitect und Contract Reporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


|The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 


publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 


communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BATH.—Oct. 31.—Designs are Invited for Additions to the 
Grand Pump Room. Premiums of too/., 752. and 5o/. Messrs. 
Le Brasseur & Oakley, 12 New Court, Carey Street, London, 
W.C. 

DENBIGH.—Dec. 2.—Designs are Invited for Enlarging 
Asylum. Mr. W. Barker, The Asylum, Denbigh, N. Wales. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDGATE.—Oct. 31.—For Construction of Underground 
Conveniences. Mr. Henry Blake, Principal Clerk, Sewers, 
Office, Guildhall, E C. 


ARMAGH.—Oct. 25.—For Additional Accommodation at 
Asylum. Mr. P. J. Tuohy, Secretary, Board of Control of 
Asylums, Custom House, Dublin, 


BARRY DOocCK.—Oct. 30.—For Construction of Opening 
Bridge and Supply of Hydraulic Machinery. Mr. John Wolfe 
Barry, Engineer, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. 


BOLTON. — Oct. 20.— For Enlarging Post Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 
| BRADFORD.—Oet. 25.—For Additions to Workmen’s Club. 
|Mr. John Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

;  BRIStOL.—Oct. 30.—For Additions to Industrial School. 
(Mr. W. L. Bernard, Architect, 3 St. Stephen’s Chambers, 
\Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

CARDIFF.— Oct. 30.—For the Whole Work in Brick, Stone, 
Wood, Steel, &c., for Additional Buildings for the Engineering 
Department, comprising Testing House, Mechanical Labora- 
tory and Workshop, and Boiler House and Chimney, to Plans 
and Specifications by Professor A. C. Elliott, D.Sc. Mr. Ivor 
James, Registrar, University College, Cardiff. 
| CARLTON.—Oct. 23.—For Additions to Board 
Messrs. Richardson, Architects, Imperial Buildings, 
Street, Leeds. 

CEFNEITHYN.—Nov. 2.—For Building Board School for 
150 Children. Mr. David Jenkins, Architect, Llandilo. 

CHORLE Y.—Oct..25.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel to 
seat Seven Hundred. Mr. W. H. Dinsley, High Street, Chor- 
ley, Lancashire. 

DEARNLEY.— Oct. 23.—For Supplying and Fixing Heating 
‘Apparatus (Water) to Church of St. Andrew. Mr. F. Oakley, 
: be Hanging Bridge Chambers, Cathedral Yard, Man- 
chester. 


Schools. 
Bond 


DORCHESTER.— Oct. 25.—For Repairs to 44 South Street! 
Mr. Arthur L. T. Tilley, Architect, 16 Cornhill, Dorchester. 

DORCHESTER.—Oct. 30.—F or Additions to West Fordington 
School. Mr. E. Burnett, South Street, Dorchester, 

DURHAM.—Oct. 27.—For Extension of Sewage Works, 
Croxdale Colliery. Mr. George Gregson, Surveyor, 43 Western 
Hill, Durham, 

EAST STONEHOUSE.—Oct. 26.—For Additions to Police- 
Station, Mr. H. Michelmore, Castle of Exeter. 

EDZELL.—Oct. 24.—For Additions to Star Hotel. 
Sim, Architect, Montrose. 

FULHAM.—Nov. 2.—For Building Laundry at Western 
Hospital. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—Oct. 24.—For Construction 
of Goods Shed at Briton Ferry; Waiting-room, Goods Office 
and Platform Coverings, Bridport ; and Waiting Shed, Toller. 
Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, 

HACKNEY.—Oct. 26.—For Erection of Baths. Messrs. 
E. Harnor & F. Pinches, .Joint Architects, 5 John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 

HEALEY.—Oct. 27.—For Building Six Double Houses. 
Mr. Harry B. Buckley, Architect, Old Vicarage, Batley. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Nov. 2.—For Building Twenty-four Cot- 
tages. Mi. W. J. Thomas, Architect, 77 Taff Street, Ponty- 
pridd. 

RICHMOND.— Oct. 23.—For Building Workmen’s Dwellings. 
The Borough Surveycr, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. 


Mri: Je 


RODBOURNE CHENEY.—Oct. 21.—For Building Board 
School. Mr. Wm. Drew, Architect, 22 Victoria Street, 
Swindon. 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—Oct. 25.—For Building Local Board 
Offices. Mr. T. Bradley, Clerk to the Local Board. 

STORRINGTON. — Oct. 21.— For Building Reading-room. 
Messrs. Mant & Mant, Storrington, 

W OLVERHAMPTON.— Oct. 27.—For Building Board School 
Mr. T. H. Fleeming, Architect, 5 Waterloo Road, Wolver- 
hampton. 


TENDERS. 


AMLWCH. 
Building Infectious Hospital, 
Mr. GRIERSON, Architect. 
Owen Thomas, Amlwch 


For Llam-y-Carw, Amlwch. 


e200) On OC 


A 


BARNSTAPLE. 

For Providing and Laying (10,030 feet) Stoneware Pipe Drain 
and (1,400 feet) Iron Pipe Drain, with Manholes, Lamp- 
holes and Flushing Apparatus, at Combmartin, for the 
Barnstaple Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. ARNOLD 
THORNE, Surveyor, Cross Street, Barnstaple. 


T. Upton, Ilfracombe : 42,550 0.0 
G. Parkin, Ilfracombe : 1,805 0 oO 
Batchelor & Snowden, Cardiff . Ley AS leisy, 1! 
J. Parminter, Barnstaple . T7125 OsO 
Seldon, Barnstaple LOlOm.OurG 
Cutcliffe & Pile, Combmartin 1,538 0 oO 
Burgess & Goss, Combmartin . 150580020 


CHEPSTOW. 

For;New Water-closets and Drainage, Shirenewton Rectory, 
near Chepstow, Mon. Messrs. SEDDON & CARTER, Archi- 
tects, Cardiff. 

H. Welch, Hereford . : : : ; : 


£440 0 O 
Hatherly & Carr, Bristol : 427.0 0 
JOHN JENKINS, Newport (acceféed ) : . 390 0 0 
Williams & Thomas, Cardiff (wztidrazwn ) . S Suh oN 


VER 


‘1 —<— 


Irw BROS. call LAnNe, LeEeEps. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanligiats, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks. 
CATALOGUES 


FREE BY ‘POST. 
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CAMBRIDGE. CHELMSFORD. 
- ion of Pipe Sewers, &c., Cambridge. For Construction of Reservoir and other Works, and Supply 
pia tices os aa nme eA N. i : ” £9,374 [2.10 of Cast-iron Pipes, for the Chelmsford Rural Sanitary 
: ; 4 / Authority. Mr. I. C. SMITH, Surveyor, Tindal Square, 
CARDIFF. | Chelmsford. 
For the Erection of Cake Factory, Penarth Road, Cardiff, for A. Woodwood, Stock . . £400 
Mr. R. Benjamin. Messrs. VEALL & SANT, Architects, H. Potter, Chelmsford. sto 
Cardiff. Quantities supplied. | W. Baker, Danbury 374 
Rees & Thomas, Cardiff . : : iLO Se {Oy W(SWAKS) H. Kennell, Writtle 354 


F. Ashley, Cardiff . ‘ : : : WINN OS 2h 7 W. Drewry, Great Walthan 
J. Gibson, Cardiff . F ; : : . 2,454 0 0| J. RAYNER, East Hanningh 


eld (accepled ) ‘ 307 


33° 


eooo0o0o00o00 
oooo0o0000 


G. Griffiths, Cardiff . . : : ‘ By PA aes GNCH NMS) T. Claydon, Danbury . ; . 286 
Hatherly & Carr, Bristol . é : : 3) 12,3070) 0 Surveyor’s estimate . c 2 300 
Owen Lewis, Cardiff. : - ; 3 aA 8 TEE WONG 
Lattey & Co., Cardiff . ; : : 2375 10! 0 CHESHUNT. 
H. Lewis & Son, Cardiff.  .  . + + 2,316 8 5° For Improvement Works, Prospect Road, for the Cheshunt 
eae eae Sas tester : : Bee if x eae As ie Pd SAMUEL TOWLSON, Surveyor, Turner's 

adwallader & Hockridge, Cz ieee , Beek 22 ; Renunt® 
Jones Bros., Cardiff. . ; : : Si2\ 280 sONMO W. Pavey, An chimoreskall _ £328 oe 
Knight & Harvey, Cardiff é : : RPAPTO CS” HOWE KO Rayner, Cheshunt f 294 0 @ 
Mase Lock, Cardiff : F :. : 5 + 2,239 0 0} Adams, Wood Green . c : ‘ . 283 ome 
D. Davies, Cardiff wee aie - 2,235 9 9} Griffiths, Kingsland Road (accepted) . . . 249 0 6 
Knox & WELLS, Cardiff (accepted ) ; 21 25220910 10 
Powell & Mansfield, Cardiff . : ‘ 3 P2207, Our! 
Newley & Co., Cardiff . ; 3 : A 2,050 (OO ; Conk 
F. G. Robbins, Cardiff. . ; : ; - 2,044 0 o For Plumbing Works in Connection with the Sanitary Annexes 
T. Evans, Cardiff ; 5 : L984 Ol O for New Buildings, for the Governors of Cork District 

PEE . : : 7 Asylum. 
For Building Police Station, Bute Road, Cardiff. Mr. W. sy a 

HARPUR, Borough Engineer. | J. Highett, Cork ies : - £3,302 0 0 
Osiewie Cand £6,449 0 0} Sharp & Cruishank, Glasgow . 3,002 19 I 
D. J. Davies, Cathays .  . .  .-. 6,020 8 o| Maguire & Sons, Dublin... =. 2,932 14 8 
T. Evans, Cardiff. i ; : ‘ Sun stO8o, ROL LO. J. M‘DONALD, Glasgow (accepted) . : + 2,045 se 
Knox & Wells, Cardiff. : : : ae ES OMO Os oe 
J. Allan, Cardiff A : : : : - 5712 0 O| COMIN Se . 
Jones Bros., Cardiff . : ; j 245370019 0) OMm il Ot Concrete Reservoir, Supplying, Laying Cast-iron Pipes 
T. R. Waterman, Cardiff’. : : 5 oh 5 55 SE OnLOW and Works in Connection with Water Supply to the 
H. Gibbon, Cardiff . , é : 3 S500 MTOM ON Village of Cuminestown. Mr. GEORGE BROWN, Surveyor, 
F. G. Robins, Cardiff j 3 : j ee Hy OVKE» nite Yel Hilton of Culsh, New Deer. 
Cox & Bards, Cardiff ; : / : Fn O42 Salt Scott & Sellar, Aberdeen : f i . £649 0 0 
E. R. Evans & Bros., Cardiff . : : NS O30uIyIe tO | C. Duthie, Turriff ‘ x . 545 Ome 
H. Davies, Cardiff : ; : : . 4,994 18 0}; J. Laing & Son, Inverurie . 544 7 
E. F. Richards, Barry Dock . ; 3 1 4s OLONL2 iO R. Anderson, Aberchirder . 3 : 5 - 542 1699 
W. THOMAS & Co., Cardiff (accepted) . - 4,775 9 0| A. STRACHAN, Banff (accepted) . é i «1 537 oto 
Engineer’s estimate . : : : . 5,145 8 11 | - A. Pirie; Fochabers: ~ . : : : : 535; eee 


PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 


AND OTHER 


FITTINGS. 


Dos 


Mm TT 


—_—— 


LLL 


doubt stand unrivalled. 


ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Conservatories, &c. Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


i 
| 
Ih 


OPENERS 


SASH & WINDOW 


Rost. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can beeasily and safely 
= y manipulated by Ropr. ADAMS'S 
THAN) Ti! Patent Systems, which without 


} JOR STEPS!) Hh Hl | 
REQUIRED)|4\ i} all 
BWM al 


eEReY ——— rr 


“ihn 
cnc TT 


Work, &., &c. 


ROBT. ADAMS, 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.E. 


Telegrams:—* Robert Adams, London,” 


‘ncn 


The largest and best variety of I'anlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 

SPECIALTIES—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture,| 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal 


T= 


No. 190.—New and special solid section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 

No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 
It can be fixed where the space is insufficient 
for anything else. This Bolt is neat,strong, 
and reliable. 


—$——$— eee 
——— 
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CRUMPSALL. 


For Lavatories and Other Rooms at Workhouse, Crumpsall, for 


the Guardians of Prestwich Union, 
Architect, Higher Blackley. 
R. WHITELL, Blackley (accepéed ) 


DOVER. 
For Building Infirmary, Dover. 

NEWMAN, Architects, Castle Street, 
by Architects. 

Hayward & Paramore, Folkestone . 

H. Stiff, Dover. 

Garlick & Horton, London 

W. & T. Denne, Walmer . 

H. Richardson, Dover 

Johnson & Co., Dover 

Denne & Son, Deal . 

W. J. Adcock, Dover 

W. Bromley, Dover . 

J. Hall, Dover . 

G. Lewis & SON, Dover (accepted) 


EAST STONEHOUSE. 
For Building Boys’ School, for the East Stonehouse School 


Board. Mr. 
Plymouth. 
T. May, Plymouth (accepted) . 


For Alterations at the Workhouse. Mr. 
tect, 13 Courtenay Street, sO 

Ag Crews, Stonehouse 
J. Finch, Plymouth 
A. R. Lethbridge & Son, Plymouth . 
Lapthorn & Co, Plymouth p 
G. Shellabear, Plymouth 
Jenkin & Son, Devonport. 
T. May, Plymouth 
Parsons & Son, Plymouth 
J. Partridge, Plymouth 
G. B. Turpin, Plymouth 
A. Andrews, Plymouth 
W. G. Goad, Plymouth 
E. Perriton, Plymouth 
Westlake & Waldron, Stonehouse 
A. N. COLEs, Plymouth (accepted ) 


H. J. SNELL, Architect, 


Messrs. 


! 


DORCHESTER. 
For Shed for Dairy Produce at the Cattle Market. Mr. C. J. 
Mr, JOHN THORP, Hunt, Borough Surveyor, Dorchester. 
C. E. Slade, Dorchester : -£743 oo 
’ - £589 14 6 P. Barrett & Son, Dorchester . 698 0 oO 
G. Sainsbury, Dorchester . 67,0 10 BO 
W. WATKINS, Dorchester (accepted ) . 664 0 O 
CRESSWELL & 
Dover. Quantities | For Improvement Works, Barnes Way, for the Dorchester 
i Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. C. J. HUNT, Borough 
+ £2;5907, SOMO Surveyor. P 
(268 R ROR C. Crook & Sons, Melksham Le OMe 
2,580 0 O P. Barrett & Son, Dorchester 5 212, TORO 
2,549 0 O os & Son, W eymouth 191 16 Io 
2,530 0 O G. THORNE, Charminster (accepted ) ey ey ie 
2500) OMG 
2,487 0 O FEATHERSTONE. 
2,425 © ©] For Building Schools, forthe Featherstone School Board. Mr. 
2,309 0 0 J. HOLMES GREAV ES, Architect, Leeds and Pontefract. 
pee ade Quantities by the Architect. 
2.124 ONO 


Accepted Tenders. 


J. Pickard, Leeds, pecs masonry and brick- 


work Lad lewO 
13 Courtenay Street, D. Terry & Son, Castleford, car penter ‘and joiner 635 0 oO 
G. Thompson, Leeds, plumber and glazier . Id'5)) (OO 
. £4,577; 01.0 W. Burton, Pontefract, slater. 106 0 O 
u dasa vieA ein T. Blackburn, Armley, plasterer . 68 I0 oO 
» J. SNELL, Archi- G. Thompson, Leeds, painter 33, 0Leo 
r Architect’s estimate TRO? (OuO 
2 £1,290 10 0 
152006,,0 9.0 
Me FROLESWORTH. 
T.2A08 Oe .0 ane Lang at a 
eae o o| For Additions to National School. Messrs. MILES & 
ROE BA ke ASLEY, Architects, Leicester. Quantities by Architects. 
oe : W. Nixon, Uliesthorpe . 1 ee Mayr (e. 
199 15 ©) Law & King, Lutterwort! ce 
f 1,196 0 Oo aw & Kin utterworth Al TOO 
nie Te ord; Sharnforth ton ily | @ 
,3190 O O Y 
L174. 0 0 oD, HALL , Claybrooke (accepted) 37 ol LO 
? 
1,150 0 0 Architects’ estimate 40 0 O 
- 1,148 I0 O 
L146 0 0 HULL, 
1,131 10 O| For Building Workshops for Manual Instruction at the Central 
I,II9 0:0 Higher Grade Schools, Hull. 
1,075 9 90 HARPUR, Hull (accepted ) 5 JOO) IL) 0 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


ate of 23 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, onto | 
have REMOVED to 


)&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. | 


Mills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports| 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


PRAGUE’S “‘ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


LANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
}PRAGUES TABLES, u 


upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
(equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho- 
graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. ‘‘Quantities"’ 

sox, 14in. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s. Plans | 
opied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HakDAKER, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 


THE 


GRANITIC PAINT 


BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION 


Is a thorough Cure 
for Damp Walls, and 


tea is made 
IN ALL COLOURS 
and COLOURLESS. 


i 


; rd SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBI- 
TION, 1884, for Excelience and Durability. | 


The Original Dexextore axa Sole Maznufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, | 


32 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1860. ° 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


‘METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


Sead Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” for 
1893. 


Price 6d.; post,7d. In leather,1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


‘WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
|Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
| Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 


CATALOGUE | SENT FREE ON APPLIC ATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers ,Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYDU’S ARTISTS’ OLL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, B.C. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 

Plans, &c., best style. 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 738 LEONARD S8T., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, H.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on application. 


a a a el tog 
PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 


HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensington; 
and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 
J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London, 


and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
Paris, and Vienna, 


yao Come scare 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK- JAW 
" 


WM Yy 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY 


; oes) J (" L 'e A L L DAY 3 For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patents 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 
NEWPORT, MON. 


= 


warn Hees 


[=a aE ES 


BF 


sea 
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GLOUCESTER. | 
For Building Banking Premises, Gloucester, for the Wiltshire For Building Fever Blots aie ee Letihansators 
coed Dorset BAniipe aC enin spy mcse eM a ey | for the Delaney Trustees. Messrs. MIDDLETON, PROTHERO 
we & PHILLOTT, Architects, Cheltenham. Quantities by Mr. 
Beer! Son, Cloutestenes. i : te » z F. E. GODWIN, Surveyor, Gloucester. 
H. Willcock & Coma. : s ; 4 AGES 380/O)e 0 
Hi Porses Bristol tim pic. dit! 7a ie th.) eee ueOe O Block A. 
C. Wibley, Bath  . - 8 615,235" 0 0) Hatherley & Carr’... 9) 4) Se geo 
Hatherly & Carr, Bristol . : : : - 5,197 9 ©} J, Williams ; é ‘ . 15,507. one 
D.C. Jones & Co., Gloucester | . . i ESO nO Stephens, Bastow & Co, Limited . é - 5,558 0 oO 
W. Jones, Gloucester : 4,953 © ©} C, Jackson , : : : . 5472 O16 
STEPHENS, BAsTow & Co., LIMITED, Bristol |. “DG Wenes & Conus : ; : : . 5,462 0 0 
(accepted ) ASABE - 4,799 9 0) H. Willeock =.) 3 Gi5 4°. 1 ee 
HORNSEY. Malvern & Son 3 : é ; : . 53163) 70a 
For New Hall, Classrooms, &c., at the Board School, North W. Bowers & Co. . : : . S . 5,085 0 0 
Hill, Highgate, for the School Board for Hornsey.| A.C. &S. Billings . ‘ ‘ : . . 4,987 0 0 
Messrs. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE & SON, Architects, 63 | T. Collins . ; , ‘ : ; : . 4,196 0 0 
Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
Colls & Sons. : : ‘ . £8,410 0 O| Bock B. 
vig 2 ; : : ; : : 223 
eS Bae eulneale sae : 4 | Hatherley Se Garren : ; : j » 4,887) OMe 
Lawrance & Sons. : ; : : 2S, LOS Oy a10)| J. Williams > : : - 4,854 9 0 
C. Wall. ; : ; ; : f | 8067 0 0| aie Bastow & Co, Limited : : 4,897 oO 
Mattock Bros. . : 2 PARC IO! Boseen bgt 7 SA oa 
Patman & Fotheringham : : ‘ >. 8935 10.1 Oy] D. C. Jones & Co. ° . : : - 4,726 0 0 
Rider'& Son. ; t ‘ F 7860 0 0 | H. Willcock’ . : : : : : - 4,715 Ono 
Woodward & Co. . Sg ; TFS 2 Or sO) eee & oe : «i Soe . . He oa) 
Brown, Son & Blomfield . ; : «75000, OV; 0: | ahs ese Sci COil : : : : sj ee 2 
HUNSTANTON. ; = r i = i ; " »9 
For Building Residence on Glebe Building Estate, Hunstanton. | - pape Billing ae ‘ c : : f 4:305 ; 
Messrs. G. FITT & CO., Architects, 1 Queen Street, Norwich. aN ; : j : : : Be 
Quantities by Architects. | oy Wi 
A. Brown & Co: ; ie Z x : p £2,069 Ot Onl Other WU OVvRS. 
E.Girling& Co, . wwe es 946 | «6D CC. Jones& Co... 
Collins & Barber i , f f : 4 Key (Coe Hatherley & Carr . : j : 3 v0 828uuOmma 
Sy Hipwell 5 2 F : L i 1,695 10 oOo H. Willcock . . . ° 823 Oo. .O 
J: Nelson . , E i k ‘ : ST. AGOuLO 10 Stephens, Bastow & Co, Limited ; : . 816 {Ome 
INVERURIE. |} J. Williams ¢ A ; .* 8L5 206 
For Cottage, Inverurie. (nC mackson. : é : : : : . 1,789 “ORs 
Accepted Tenders. W. Bowers & Co. ; : : : . 7 7387 ha 
W. Lauder, Inverurie, mason . : ~£150.0 O| A. CQ oy Billings ot A : . . « 7435 ;0meg 
W. Wright, Kemnay, carpenter . TCOn sO) e120 W. Jones . é ; , : ; 5 Pie felcy 0) ) 
J. Sivewright, Inverurie, plasterer : BE ONO) T. Collins . : . : j : : . 692" 0RaD 
W. Mill, Inverurie, slater . . : ; . 2319 01 Malvern & Son. : ; : : . 5306 2Ossg 


ne wns Wincrustas= Calton. vc ceconanon 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES, CEILINGS, PLAQUES, PANELS, BORDERS, &C. 
SOLID in Colour! SOLID in Relief! SOLID in Value! 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT. INDISPENSABLE. INEXPENSIVE. Write for Samples, Iustrations, Price List, and all Particulars, to~ 
FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telegrams—‘ LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON," Telephone No. 38,769. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT for Opening and Closing Faalights and skis 


NEW SILENS FOR SKYLIGHTS. 


ROD ACTION FOR 


ae 

LANTERN c& 
2 

AND 4 
=> 

OTHER %e 
8. 

LIGHTS, 23 
(2s 

x . < 2 

For Particulars and FS | 

= 2 

Reduced Price List (dated a 


Jan, 23, 1893) write 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


226 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


109 HOPE STREET GLASGOW, or 


SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 


Telegraphic Address :—“* SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


we Telegraphic’ Agitreco—* SILENS, BRADFORD (100 | SEO 
Cases for Binding the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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KNOTTINGLEY. 


For Additions to Residence, Knottingley, for Mr. Bentley. 
Mr. J. H. GREAVES, Architect, 
Quantities by the Architect. 


Accepted Tenders. 
G. H. Fairbairn, Knottingley, See tune, drain- 
age, masonry and brickwork 
M. Peace, Pontefract, carpenter and j joiner. 
R. Tate, Knottingley, plumber and glazier . 
J. Wilde, Knottingley, plasterer . 
G. Stuart, Pontefract, slater 
J. H. Butler, Pontefract, painter . 


Leeds and Pontefract. ton. Mr. T. J. 


A, Reed & Son 
D, Charteris 


oe 9 S| N. Lidstone 
aes Treasure & Son 
58 0 0} 
20 4 O 
I5 10 O 


LEAMINGTON. 
For Construction of Carriageways, Footways, Kerbing, Chanel- 


Foster & Dickseej . 
W. Gregar & Son 


and Laundry Centres. 


LONDON—continued. 


For Additions to Board School, Oldfield Road, Stoke Newing- 


BAILEY, Architect, 


. £10,818 o o 
10,394 0 O 
10,228 oO O 

9,750" O1LO 
8,924 0 0 
8,898 oO o 


| For Enlarging Infants’ Department by Eighty Places at Board 
School, Albion Street, Rotherhithe, and Providing Cookery 


Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


If Fair Internal Face 
If Brickwork — and Distemper and 
be Built in Painted Dado be sub- 


ling, &c., Leamington Cement __~_ stituted for Glazed 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham. . . £1,960 © Oo add Eka ve 

Asphaltic Limestone Concrete Co., Birmingham 1,608 18 8 Holloway Bros. £7,086 £126 £45 
J. Biccs, Birmingham (accepied) 1,570.8 G10 hones : ion 99 73 
. Smith & Sons 6,864 126 38 
. LEEDS. ¥.& HF. Higes) 6,864 80 48 

For Erection of Sixteen Houses, Elford Grove, Roundhay J. Shillitoe & Son |. 6,753 97 10 76 1 
Road, for the Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society, W. Downs . 6555 115 50 
Limited. B. E. Nightingale 6,397 104 53 

Accepted Tender. Se Co- operative Build- 

C. Myers, Leeds, builder . 2,007 18 oO ers Co. . 6,364 79 54 
W. Pennington, Leeds, plasterer sh5 Gy 1) J. Willmott & Sone 6,191 85 96 
J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater TOO) Onno C. Cox 6,117 1ofL 53 


LIVERPOOL. 
For Supplying and Fixing Interior Fittings at The Million, for 


the Liverpool Hotel and Public Supply epee: Limited. 
S. J. WARING & SONS (accepted) 


LONDON. 

For Reslating, &c. to Eight Cottages in Lowder Street, Green- | 
bank Estate, Wapping, E., for Mr. 
of Wivenhoe Park, Colchester. 
Architect, Cups Chambers, Colchester. 


P. J. Kingston, Wapping 
O. Dawson, Wapping, E. 


B. SMITH, Kingsland, N. (accepted) Hy aie) 8 


Sr 


As ‘| 


. , 


iddadaddeedliica ode 


Vl, 


OFFICE & SHOW ROOMS fo 


) & 97 OXFORD STREET, W. 


re. Ea es 


W. Downs 


Holloway Bros. 


D. Charteris 


e500 Onno 


B. EN ightingale 


H. J. Gurdon Rebow, 
Mir. Wa START, ESI, 


Be Oe Shits T. Potter & Sons . £83 0 0 

Pcutatsece, | o 1.& FaMlagee ats S 

E. £88 0 oO £80 0 Oo J. Grundy 3810" 0 
85 o oO Zia LOO Comyn, Ching & Co. 3L. Sa 

- Nod. Clarke & Sons 30 0 Oo 


| For Reinstating (after fire) Board School 


Holliday & Greenw ood 


Building, Rotherhithe. 


74,097. Ome 
875 0 oO 
858 0 o 
850 0 0 
846 0 o 


For Providing Hot-water Coils and for Fixing Tubular Boilers 
for Warming the First and Second Floors of the Brew- 
house Lane School, Wapping. 


Established 1872. 


H. HEIMS 


PATENT 


CALORIFER 


CENTRAL HEATING APPARATUS, 


HMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR WARMING 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, MANSIONS, 


HOTELS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &c. 


UNEQUALLED FOR ECONOMY AND PERFECT CONTROL. 


These Apparati are capable of Warming Fresh Cold Air at any outside 
Temperature, and in volume from one to three times the cubic capacity 
of the premises to be treated. A minimum inside temperature of 55° Fah. 
with an actual airchange of either one, two, or three times per 
hour being guaranteed with my reliable system of ventilation. | 


SCIENTIFIC WARMING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER. | 


Plans, ig oe esate and Estimates Furnished. 


1 Catalogue of Smokeless Combustion Heat- 
ing Tenansis, Grates and Stoves, free by Post. 


YW A. T 


STAINED GLASS ARTIST, 


fers STRAT, SMATHWICE. 


AMORIAL WINDOWS, STAINED GLASS FOR PUBLIC AND DOMESTIC BUILDINGS. 
Slain and Gceomefric Lead Light Glazing. 
‘MBOSSING ON PLATE GLASS, 


| Designs and Estimates on application. 


of ART PLATES published 
. ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application 
eI A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 
| 
| 


LIST 


Architects’ own designs carefully executed. 


IN sip at 


175 Strand, 


SMOKE - CONSUMING 


te) | 


| Successfully applied to Schools, 


POSITIVE RESULTS. 


LANDSCAPES, FLOWERS, €&c.| 


London, W. C. 


OURS SYSTEM? Or 


WARMING 


AND 


VENTILATING 


INSURES 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURE 
CONSTANT CIRCULATION OF AIR 


AT ALL TIMES. 


Churches, 
Theatres, Factories, and Buildings of 
all Descriptions. 


MODERATE COST. 
REDUCED FIRE RISKS. 


Architects, Builders and Contractors are 
invited to investigate our system before speci- 
fying tor the above purposes. Full Particulars 
and Illustrations sent on application to 


CHARLES ERITH & CO,, 


13 LITTLE TRINITY LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 
(CLOSE TO MANSION HOUSE STATION). 


&, 
Mia} 


SAAS EZ. 


wAre OOS 


ys 


geccte: 


ze. 


14. THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


LONDON—continued. 
For Erecting Laundry and Cooking Centres at Board School, 


Sumner Road, Peckham. 


SLPPLEMENT 


If Brickwork be 


For Enclosing, Draining and Tar-paving additional Land for- 
the Lewisham Bridge School, and Rebuilding the Girls” | 
Water-closets and the Washhouse. 


| Oer: 20,1893) 


LONDON— continued. 


Ora Be ene £665 Oo | 
Foster & Dicksee . : ni 31928 ..01 20 EG ORkO 1 1O 26, SIMEEINO ES ‘ . . . : - 600 0 oO 
J. Longley & Co. . : 4 Geeta Wieteyy £10) 30°0...0 | Kirk & Randall : : : ; ; - 598 0 o 
Holloway Bros. ; 3,499 O O 39 0 O| J. H. Hedgin . : . : 4 . 560 10 © 
F. & H. F. Higgs Spi aioe Cs a 53 0 0} C. Foreman : : ; ; : - 560) 20 to: 
Mowlem & Co. cy) Oo Gomme) 2000). 0ul J. B. Gerrans : . A e ; 4 - 540 00 
Lathey Bros. . RD 3,102 0 O 45 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood ; : : : -, 529) Ole 
Holliday & Greenwood - iG Ob RRO. 10 44 0 oO] - Boe & Son . : ‘ . . - 500 0 0 
For Building Sorting Office at Balham, for H.M. Office o | E. Prottor ee 


Works. 
W. J. Botterill . c ; ‘ : 
J. Garrett & Son : - : : 
J. Chessum & Sons . ; : Q 
Belham & Co. . ; : ° 
J. Dickeson 5 5 : . 
Newmans, Limited 
j. Allen & Sons 
Hart Bros. ; 
B. E. Nightingale 
Hbidstone) i. ; . 
W. H. Lorden & Son s : 
Houghton & Ca, 3 : : 
A. Wallis . . : 5 
J. Smith & Sons 
J. O. Richardson 
G. H. Martin & Co. . : 
E. TRIGGS (accepted) : 


otro" Selene e 


For the Provision of Cookery and Laundry Centres for Board 


School, Melvin Road, Penge. 


F.& H.F. Higgs . : » £1,530 
J. Smith & Sons : : PC AZO) 
H. Mallett 1,364 
Lathey Bros. 1,328 
J. Garrett & Sons 1,230 
A. Black & Son 1,219 
W.V. Goad . ‘ 1,202 
Holliday & Greenwood 1,184 


46 99 
SPHINX” P 
et EES, 112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
yg = 3 Sa ting ; test 1,000 Ibs, to 14 inch; 
‘A ‘ . Fineness, 2,500 


rks. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
F} crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


‘ " 
‘ECLIPSE PORTLAND CEMERT 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch ; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE Liss Lim®, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
Monument Chambers 
KING WILLIAM 
STREET, 


ASPHALTE LONDOX, 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


a 
MARBLE WORK, = 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand 


OR?LANDCEMENT | 


las) 


For Erecting New Offices for the ‘Girls’ Department of the 


- <£2,724 ) (040 Upper North Street School, Poplar ; Refitting the Boys’ 
: s 2, 100510. 410 and Infants’ Offices; and for Providing a Partly New 
ZO7caO: AO System of Drainage. 
1,995 0 O D. Gibb & Co. . : : . . £985 0 0 
1,942 °0'0).10 Davis Bros. . ‘ . é 5 : - » 930) somes 
e 1003520, 20 H. Knight & Son é é ; 916 0 oO 
é Pe TIOOS) kOnsO Joga Robey. : ; - : ‘ 5 » '900,* GG 
. 2 V RO Oe tO M. Calnan & Co.. 890 0 oO 
ae 4 - For Formation of Room for Manual Training Purposes under- 
2 neath Archways in the Boys’ Playground of the Gideon. 
1,700 0 O : 6 
ty Road School, Lavender Hill. 
740 0 O 
1.7370 © W. Downs : ‘ : : f - £310 Oneo 
Se Time, W. Hammond > .« Je 200s 
ae Lathey Bros. . , c - 5 ... 279; Onan 
Sat apecdirose aud) B 2 
£633 56.1 olloway Bros, . . 5 : : c - (2720 Omm 
Fieee ake B. E. Nightingale : ‘ ; : : . (267, sommes 
De Garrett & Sons : : ; i : 7. 230 Cuma 


If Brickwork be | 
Built in Cement, 
and | Department. 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work, 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


STAINED 
GLASS. 


AND 
ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, 


London Sample 
Room :— 


49 Farringdon St., EC. 


ND :-— 


x ay SCOTLA 
»° O&/ Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 


‘ROOFING SLATES, 


Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 
Se ver 


R. WHITE'S SYSTEM) 
For Churches, Schools, 


= 


on application to 


wit 
\S\\ THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
1} Woop PavinG anp STEAM 
7 # Joinery Works, 
Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


JOHN CLARK, 


25, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
anufacturer of every description of 


RE W OF rm 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens, 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &. 

Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 

Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per foot super, 
Price Lists and Dlustrations post free on application. 

STABLISHED 1855, : 

Telegraphic Address :—‘‘ Pheasantry, London.’ : 

BPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS, 


ee £38 O70 Maguire & Sons . ; : : ; ‘ . £2838 5 @ 
One O 30°00! ZT. Potter & Sons. 4 ; 4 < « 247) LOGS 
6 0 39 8 6) W.G. Cannon é 4 ; - - 1 245: Oa 
(eV. 0) 35 MAO Dawson & Co., Limited ; ‘ : a 239, ORG 
o Oo 2/0) O40 Wenham & Waters . A H . 195) (Oxia 
oumme) ZatOMO R, Crane 2 ‘ ; + 175: (Oe 
° oO Ss (OY aio) J. GRUNDY (accepted ) - . . : . 70; 0g 
25,0) 2“ O210 J. F. Clarke & Sons . ; : : ‘ < \ZORLOme 


His \\ ces, &c. 
Yd ’ Estimates and full particulars 
tN 


| For Providing a Small Apparatus on the Low-pressure Hot- 
water System for Board School, Creed Place, East Green- 
wich, and for Providing Auxiliary Warming in the Infants? 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPAR, 


Telegramsi— 


“LIMMER, LONDON,” ne at 


eonube ata 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, | 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &0. 

fivery information to be obtained at the Oompany’) 

Offices. 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 3.0. | 


BEST GREEN 


From the Honisterand Yew Crags Quarries(mear i 
Buttermere Lake). i | 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. _ 
Highest Award: GoldMedal, . 


i 


London ,1862 ; 


International Exhibition, & 


a “Model Dwelling,” New= 
Psat eG, castle Exhibition 1887, 
vonons 4] LIGHT SEA GREEN, ie 
a7 DEEP OLI VE GREEN 


DARK GREEN. 


FoR PRIOHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETABY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 00., 


LIMITED, 
KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Over 20 Years 
Eixperience- 


GOLD MEDAL, . 
LONDON, 1882. 


SILVER MEDAE, — 
PARIS, 1881. 
( 


{ 


EstiMaTES FREE. 


eee JOEL & C0. 
‘81 Wilson St., Finsbury Square, London, B.C. 


Oct.. 20, 1893. ] THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER: 15 
SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. | NEWBRIDGE. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Park Town Hotel, | For Building Congregational Church, Newbridge, Mon. Mr. 
201 Battersea Park Road, S.W., for Mr. Frank Homer. | ALFRED SwasH, M.S.A., and Mr. JOHN Ban, A.R.IB.A, 


Messrs. WILSON, SON & AL DWINCKLE, Architects. Quan- Architects, Newport, Mon, Quantities by Architects, 

tities by Mr. WILLIAM AL LPORT, 36 Southampton Street, | D. W. Richards, Newport : : . “£1770 oF So 

Strand. | Albert Richards, Newbridge . : : 1,860 0 oO 
J. Sparks & Sons , - ‘ : F . £5,764 0 o| Thos. Williams, Newbridge. : . . 1,850 rome) 
Young & Lonsdale . : . : ; . 5,690 0 o| Thos. Colburn, ‘Swindon . : s1;005") OREO 
mace H, F. Higgs . - ; 4 : . 5,658 0 o| C.F. Mores AN, Newbridge (accepted) : 1) 1655 O80 
Godson & Sons - : : ; EeS.T 39: kona 
Mepronuston cc Co, . lhl CSC. C5090 CF OO NEWPORT. 


for Proposed Alterations and Additions to the York Hotel, | 


Waterloo Road, and 5 and 6 York Road, S. E., for Messrs. 
J. & H. Deakin. Messrs, SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects. 
Ward & Lamble ; : . c 52,494. 


For Building Two Shops, &c., High Street, Newport, Mons 
(next Castle). Mr. ALFRED SW ASH, M.S.A., and Mr. 
JOHN BaIN, A.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


Oo oO 7 Ti , 7:90 
Moung & Lonsdale . : 5 ake ae W. A. Linton, Newport . s £2;224.0" 0 
J. Anley : - . . “ 3 2,450 o o| For Erection of Two Shops, &c., High Street, New port, Mon. 
C. Dearing & Son “ : : : 2,434 0 0O| (Bridge Site). Mr. ALFRED SW ASH, M. S.A.; and Mr. 
Goodhall . : : : : . : 2A Seon O | JOHN BAIN, A.R.1.B.A., Architects. 
Gould & Brand. - ° A . 2,373 0 0| W.A.Linton, Newport . : : : FA 1,924.5 OnZO 
Spencer & Co. . : ' ‘ : ‘ 2 2127 5n ONO! 


For Erection of New Bakery, for Mr. E. G. Nicholls, 
MAIDSTONE. Confectioner, 72 Commercial Road, Newport, Mor. 


For Construction of Oakwood Road Sewer. Mr. W. G. | Mr. ALFRED Swasx, MS. A. and Mr, JOHN Bain, 
SCOONES, Borough Engineer, Maidstone. | A.R.LB.A,, Architects. 
J. Neave, Forest Hill . : p ; ; . £234 0 0 Chick & Son’ 5 : ; 3 4 ; ~ £220 0176 
W. Coker, Halling . ; - : RISA aT OREO Fittings. 
Wy L. Burrows, Nawietone”. : : a) SOUROnG | Herbert Handy, Limited F ° e . VELoLo 5 8 
x peikins, Loose ; 5 © . 158 oo bh Bor Building a Villa, Fields Park Estate, Newport, 
pringett & Son, Maidstone - 5 - a5 LOM M 
on., for Mr. W. Mullock. Mr. ALFRED Sw ASH, M.S.A., 
oe Maidstone « lenedagee) Sot Tide 87° |) cand iMire Jom BAIN SACRGLB.A., Architects 
aidstone (accepte ) ies ‘ » 149 IO Oo John Linton. : - 41,760 0 -O 
MIDDLESBROUGH. | For Rebuilding Nos. 2 and 3 Commercial Road, Newport, 
for Erection of Congregational Church Schools and other | Mon., for Mrs. Henry Scott. Mr. ALFRED SWASH, M.5S.A., 
Buildings, Linthorpe Road, Middlesbrough. Mr. J. and Mr. JOHN BAIN, A.R.I,B.A., Architects. 
MITCHELL BOTTOMLEY, Architect, 28 Albut Road, R. Bunce . : : ; - £1,015 90°0 
Middlesbrough, and 37 Park Square, Leeds. Quantities W. Moore : A - ; : ; 99 0 Oo 
by Architect. E. Richards - : : : - 2 : 900 0 oO 
J. Davison, Stockton-on-Tees . P - 45,535 0 0 T. Webb . : : - : ; - s& 8600108 6 
cD: Dickinson, Middlesbrough . ; - eas Oman Oo)  Chickiéa Comme F , : - ; : 849 0 Oo 
Bastiman Bros., Middlesbrough 4u5}4908 Ol; O CO Rcedeae. ° : : : - “ 8 836040 
Allison Bros., Middlesbrou: ch’ . 5425 OM O A. S. Morgan . ‘ ; 5 ZENS? 5 -OmeO 
J. JOHNson, Middlesbrough (acceptea). ; ees S5OnrO Orn OES, JORDAN (accepted) . : : : sy 753) .OmO 
SPECIALTIES: 


-ANELLING, COUNTERS, DESKS AND STRONG-ROOM FITTINGS. 
MANUFACTURED ENTIRELY AT OUR LONDON CABINET WORKS. 
ARCHITECTS INVITED TO APPLY FOR OUR TENDERS. 


SHANNON FILE COMPANY, LIMITED 


(OFFICE AND BANK FITTERS). 
Tead Offices:—15 & 16 Ropemaker Street, Finsbury Pavement, E.C 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUL ONE OF 


1ONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


wine Ciera Files PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO EA pd whatever, Portable 
Beeeece 2 Site. and superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, are 
and May 1870. The Lancet, January 12, 1867. ccd 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the iate Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £38. 
Patroniced and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
| at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession and at the 
London, Middlesex, St. George's, St. Mary’s, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums. Institutions. Breweries, &c., 
ay and at all the Schools established by the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 4s.6d.and6s.each. Household and Fancy Filters, from lus. 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 12s. eet 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


QHONE’S HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SEWERAGE SYSTEM. 


The ONLY Perfect System for Sewering Town Areas, Residences, Public Buildings. 
In Operation at Eastbourne, Southampton, Warrington, Fenton, Henley-on-Thames, Houses of Parliament, Heston and Isleworth, 
Hampton Wick, Rangoon (Burma), Campos (Brazil), Slaughter Houses, Moscow, and numerous other places. 


anufacturers :—HUGHES & LANCASTER, 16 Great George Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 


rHos. E. NEEDLE, 


IMPORTER OF CANADIAN PINE DOORS AND MOULDINGS, 


ANUFACTURE 


ASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, &c. 


BOARDS for PACKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for CONFEOTIONERS, hee Cut to Order. 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills:—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


TELEPHONE NO. 8743. 


‘CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


| Price Two Shillings.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C., 


: 


wanes He 


ac=as = 
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SUPPLEMENT 


{ 

———™'™'’—'’—"—™———wwews(90((0 (EEE 
; PENMAENMAWR. P OSWESTRY. H 

For the Erection of New Shops and Houses, Penmaenmawr, | For Supply of Pipes at the Reservoir at Penve | 

North Wales, for Messrs. E. O. Jones & R. Jones. Mr. ena Towa Council. enygely, for the 

RICHARD DAVIES, Architect, Bangor. Clay & Sons : ‘4 ; - £186 0 o 
E. Williams, Bangor , : : ‘ - £3,951 0 Oo Parsons & Sons . ‘ : 117 10 9 | 
E. Jones, Llanfairfechan . : , . + 3,596.7 0 E. Thomas & Co. : ; d : : -- V7 ome 
Roberts & Co., Penmaenmawr. . : » 3,472 15 0 J. & S. ROBERTS, West Bromwich (accepiedy . 113 4 6 
E. EVANS, Penmaenmawr (accepied ) : 2 BWA ed SO) , ‘ ” 

For Alterations and Additions to Llwyn Heulog, Penmaenmawr, . RAWTENSTALL. 

North Wales, for Misses Newton. Mr. RICHARD : 3 ; ae 

DAVIES, Architect, Bangor. For Alterations to Barley Holme Premises, Crawshawbooth, for 
E. JonEs, Llanfairfechan (accepted) . , £06 38 0 the Corporation. Mr. H. A. CUTLER, Borough Engineer. 

For Rebuilding Business Premises, Penmaenmawr, North Trickett & Pickup, Crawshawbooth . - £101 15 ee 

Wales, for Mr. S. H. Roberts, Draper, Leicester House. Moore Bros., Rawtenstall . . . : : | 93 1ORG 

Mr, RICHARD Davins, Architect, Bangor. R. Birtwistle, Crawshawbooth . 5 - -  LOdamG 
Evans & Roberts, Penmaenmawr ; £4180 0 0 O. ASHWORTH, Crawshawbooth (accepted) > OB aii 
T. & J. Owen, Llandudno. ; ; : > MT OLOMTSes O. : 

E. Jones, Llanfairfechan . : : ; : 3051.00 ROSS. 
E. Evans, Penmaenmawr. i 4 Z ! 753 10 o/| For Alterations and Additions to Kingstone Farmhouse, for 
ROBERTS & Co., Penmaenmawr (accepted) . 543 18 o Mr. Joseph Jones, Wolverhampton. Mr. ARTHUR POLE 
Morgan D, Griffith, Glan Conway . i . ET axO MO SMALL, Architect, Ross. : : 
POTTER HEIGHAM, W. H. SMITH, Weston-under-Penyard (accepted) £480 0 oO 
For Board Schools and Master’s House, Potter Heigham, | For Alterations and Additions to Aston Court, for Mr. M. K- 

Norfolk. Mr. ARTHUR T. HEwITT, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Power, J.P. Mr. ARTHUR POLE SMALL, Architect, : 

10 Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. Quantities by the W. H. SMITH, Weston-under-Penyard (accepted) £945 0 © 

Architect. 

Boundary Wall. ‘SALISBURY. 
M. Barnard, Yarmouth =. . £1,458 1 10 £48 5 ©/| For Painting Exterior’ of Hospital where necessary, for the: 
T. Howes, Yarmouth.  . ©. 1,417 0 90 5616 o Committee of Management of the Salisbury Infirmary, 
Daws & Sons, Norwich . =. 1,378 0 0 60 0 0 Messrs. JOHN HARDING & SON, Architects, 51 Canal 
H. Lacey, Norwich. ¢ 3s. ws, Aaa7 Sprout were ne Salisbury. fi 
Rand, Yarmouth . ‘ ‘ toe s1OmO 62 00 H. & J. S. Curtis. Sali : . : : 
J. W. Cockrill & Sons, Gorleston 1,342 7 0 63 78h rir Bee henie 3 ees f : : —— ; x 
Browne & Co., Norwich . . 1,328 0 © a Pearce & Son, Salisbury... . 4.) =) Os uname 
G. Beech, Yarmouth : 5 Ae Unga ik © 61 10 o Webb & Co., Salisbury j rf ; i -., 8g 
Grimble, Yarmouth . . - 1,295 0 0 51 0 Oo J. H. JENKINS, Salisbury (accepted) . 2 74 Ome 
Beckett, Yarmouth . ; 2250! 0 49 0 0 
J. Evans, Norwich and South WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

Walsham. F ‘ ; 221.208.5020 50 0 o| For Rebuilding the Bristol and Exeter Inn, Weston-super- 
Futter, Martham . : . » 11,196 196.6 49 19 0O| Mare. Mr. S. J. WILDE, Architect, Weston-super- Mare. 
Batchelor, Stalham . : HTSESS1Qy,.0 47 0 0} Chas. Taylor, Weston-super-Mare . . £479, 070 
Cork, Yarmouth . : F Or filet giss2i 4) ea(o) 49 I0 oO James Wilcox, Weston-super-Mare . ; » 434) 12 
Myhill, Hickling* : : 1 1,077) (0) 0 50 0 0, Chas. Addicott, Weston-super-Mare . : » 1895. Ome 

* Accepted subject to approval by the Education John Palmer, Weston-super-Mare 5 ; - 375 oe 
Department. | H. A. FORSE, Weston-super-Mare (accepted) . 350 0 G 


BEST PORTLAND CEMENT. 


“ADAMANT BRAND.” Manufactured by 


SKELSEY’S ADAMANT CEMENT Go. Lo, 


HEAD OFFICES: 121 HIGH STREET, HULL. WORKS: STONEFERRY, HULL, & BARTON-ON-HUMBER, 


Output 700 tons weekly. Telephone No. 16. Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ Adamant, Hull.” s 
q 
« eo PARQUET FLOORINGS, OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, 4s. 103d. per yard, super. 
Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, de. } 


“ 
oF DWP xohroo One inch and 3-inch thick. 


eS oi o> Immense Stock pra ready for Laying. 
Ses S$ : 1 ARTISTIC 


SSS ee || 


i 


i ER! 
i System of Preparing for Laying inch Blo 
Dene eee Floor on Concrete, Stone, and Deal Floors. 


aa x m», RW Concrete, Stone, aud Dea tloors, ieee Sostion) woop CARVING. Sect zon of wood block floors» 
X AS YS NY” 
. MOSAIC = 


4 YT, z-inch Parquet vere 4 he 
,» VAMES LATHAM, a 


wv y Wood Backings 


<' MAHOGANY, TIMBER AND VENEER MERCHANT, MOULDING MANUFACTURER. 25 
© HARD AND SOFT WOOD MOULDINGS, FLOORING IN OAK AND TEAK. ~ 
ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. ESTIMATES AND CATALOGUE FREE. 


SPECIAL LINES IN OAK FLOORING. | 
Moulding Mills, Timber Yard and Stockyard :—124 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON. 


TELEPHONE 804. | 


~ THE ECLIPSE” PAINT REMOVER & CLEANSER 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the World. 1a CRESCENT, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C: 


x > A N 


POH En. 1 


as 
é 


SUPPLEMENT 
ed 


VARIETIES. 


THE-committee of the Surrey Council have selected the names 
of Messrs. A. T. Davis, F. G. Howell, T. de Courcy Meade and 
P. J. Sheldon to submit to the Council from the candidates who 
applied for the county surveyorship. Mr. Howell is, we under- 
stand, the son of the retiring county surveyor. There were 
104 applications. 


APPLICATIONS have been received from twenty-five candi- 


dates for the post of temporary engineer to the Horwich Local 
Board. 


Ar Wrexham an inquiry has been held in regard of an 


application to borrow 3,050/. for building a school of art and | ; : aie 
PP 308 A 2 | their sanction to the remaining 7,0002, 


for bridge and street improvements and sewerage works. 


OF the 105 acres of land purchased by the Hanley Corpora- 
tion under their scheme for forming a public park at Shelton, 
it is proposed to dispose of upwards of thirty acres surrounding 
the park for building sites. A little over seven acres of this 
land, lying between the Park Avenue and Cauldon Road, has 


been laid out in thirty-seven lots, of which twenty-one are in- | 


tended for detached or semi-detached villa residences and the 
remainder for the erection thereon of from one to four dwelling- 


houses. At the auction sale where the lots were put up all the | 


lots but one were ultimately withdrawn, it being stated that 
“the council had received much better offers privately. 


MR. J. F. EBNER has obtained an award from the Chicago 
Exhibition for his system of parquet flooring with concrete | 


foundation. 


THE residents of Bradshaw, an outlying suburb of Halifax, 
are agitating for a better water supply. 


THE Public Health Committee of the London County 
Council have decided to recommend the purchase from the 
Government of ten acres of the rear portion of the Millbank 
Prison site, at the sum of 2,500/. per acre, for the purpose of 
erecting artisans’ dwellings. About three-quarters of an acre 
is proposed to be set apart for an open space, and a plan has 
been submitted for the disposition of the buildings, showing 
accommodation for 3,700 persons in five-storey blocks. The 
Home Secretary has agreed to accept accommodation on the 
site for persons displaced under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, within two miles of the prison site. 
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THE St. Saviour’s (Southwark) Vestry has just given its 
sanction to the Library Commissioners borrowing 4,000/. for 
the erection of a building to serve as a free public library for 
the parish. As soon as the loan is completed the work will be 


; at once put in hand. 


AT Walsall a Local Government inquiry has been held, 
touching an application on the part of the Corporation to 
borrow 12,380/. for the provision of public baths. 


AT the meeting of the Reddish Local Board a letter was 
read from the Local Government Board with regard to the 
application for powers to borrow 14,000/. for works of sewerage 
and sewage disposal, which stated that the Board had given 
their sanction to a loan of 1,000/, for the purchase of lands and 
6,000/, for the sewerage works, but for the present deferred 


THE extension of Ayr esplanade and sea wall has now 
been completed with the exception of the backing behind part 
The addition extends to 637 yards, and carries the work 
to the south end of the Low Green. Including the older por- 
tion of the esplanade formed in 1879 and the south pier, the 
total length of the promenade is 1 mile 150 yards, and the 
whole of this, with the exception of the pier, will form a 
carriage drive 1,500 yards long. The cost of the new portion of 
the work has been 3,000/., but against this is to be set a gain of 
six acres which has been reclaimed from the sea opposite the 
Low Green. 


THE scheme for the extension of the dockyards at Devon- 
port and Keyham is undergoing revision, in order that the new 
docks may provide adequate accommodation for the immense 
cruisers which the Admiralty have decided on having con- 
structed. The coaling piers and machinery to be erected at 
Keyham will alone cost 85,o0co/., but these are not to be 
commenced until the whole scheme has been’ finally settled. 
The plans provide for the construction of docks, basin and 
lock. Of the three docks the largest will probably be 700 feet 
long, another 600 feet, and the third about 550 feet. 


AT the meeting of the Health Committee of the Heywood 
Corporation it was decided to advertise for tenders to carry 
out the works in connection with the sewage scheme for the 
borough, The works of the Huddersfield Corporation are to be 
visited. 


ADDITIONS to the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, are about to 


| be undertaken from the plans of Mr. Albert Murray. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HEWELL GRANGE, BROMSGROVE. 


CHURCH OF ST. COLUMBA, WANSTEAD. 


TWO HOUSES AT MIDDLETON, 


ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, PRAGUE. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


SUBSTANTIAL repairs have been made to the roof of the | 


small ancient church at Illmer, Bucks, to the wooden tower, 
belfry, &c. The church, which is partly Norman, has some 
interesting chancel windows. Acarved oak Tudor rood-screen 
and stone sculpture work was restored by the late G. E. Street, 
R.A., thirty-three years ago. 

THE newly-erected church at Little Heath, Herts, has been 
opened. The building cost about 2,350/. 

PLANS have been prepared by Mr. C. J. Phipps, architect, 
of London, for a new theatre to be built in Lichfield Street, 
Wolverhampton, and tenders for the work are invited. 

PLANS for the proposed new bank and post-office to be 
erected at the end of King Street have at length been passed 
by the Farnworth Local Board. 

IN St. John’s Church, Wolverhampton, a stained-glass 
window, in memory of the late George Higham, builder, has 
just been unveiled, who also served for thirty-two years as 
churchwarden. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Vitreous Enamelled Glass and Tile Company (Baillie & 
Lutwyche) have opened a showroom at 38 Lime Street, JK Cns 
for the convenience of architects and others. Samples of the 


work will be exhibited showing the effect of the enamelling. | 
The office and works will b inued retofor | 
ne office and works will be continued as heretofore at 19 


Goulton Road, Lower Clapton, N. 
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THE contractors have commenced operations in connection 
with the new deep lock at Leith, and a commencement has 
| been made with the embankment. The excavations of the 
| 
| Prince of Wales’s Graving Dock, are also being proceeded with. 
| The works are giving employment to a considerable number of 
men. 


| WE have before now called the attention of our readers 
| to the merits of Messrs. Wright Sutcliffe & Son’s patent 
“National” chimney-pot as a smoke cure. We are pleased to 
hear that the “ National” has already had a very large sale, and: 
| has given every satisfaction where used. 
THE new infectious hospital, East Thurrock, Essex, is 
_ being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
| Manchester stoves and patent Manchester grates. For the 
| extraction of the vitiated air, an outer metal casing is fixed 
round the outside of vertical smoke pipe, leaving a space all 
round (viz. between the smoke pipe and the outer casing), 
| This forms a simple and excellent exhaust shaft for the vitiated 
air, and terminates just above the ridge of roof with one of 
| Shorland’s exhaust cowls. These warming and ventilating 
| appliances are supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester, 


THE Decorators’ Gazette states that “an_ enterprising 

| American swindler is doing rather well just at present. Armed 

| with a catalogue of the exhibits of the World’s Fair, he marks 
| off such firms as have no agent on this side of the water, and 
| posts an order for one thousand dollars’ worth of goods to 

Europe. Whether the goods arrive or not depends, of course, 

| upon the wakefulness of the firm. As a credit-note on a 
_ banking house in Philadelphia is enclosed the transaction has, 
however, a plausible enough look. Where it breaks down is 
_ that the banking house has no existence in fact. A good many 
German firms have been swindled, and as orders are arriving 

| in London it may be as well for traders to keep their eyes 

| open.” We give this warning, as we know a number of our 
advertisers are doing business with America. 

Mr. JOHN GRUNDY, of 30'Duncan Terrace, London, N,, 
and Tyldesley, has secured the order for warming the extensive 
warehouses now being erected at Dublin for Messrs. Booth 

| Brothers. 


_ A NEw and improved heating apparatus has} just been 
introduced into St. Mary’s Church, Lockington, with great 
success, by Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., ventilating and 


| heating engineers, London and Glasgow. 
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A NEW turret clock, showing the time upon four «¢- 
external dials and striking the hours and BE ef ie ar 
presented to Greengates new church, Apperley Bridge, for the 
use of the inhabitants, by Mr, Isidor Rée, of Greenroyd, 
Apperley Bridge. The work has been executed by Messrs. 
Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of Guildford Street 
Leeds. The clock was started on Saturday last by Mrs. Rée. 
who afterwards kindly entertained all the aged ‘people of the 
parish to a substantial tea in the village schoolroom, 


ELECTRICAL. 


WE understand that Messrs. Whitaker & Co.,’ of Paternoster 
Row, have published the following treatises, entitled, first 
“Electric Lighting and Power Distribution,” part iil. (final), 
accompanied with seventy illustrations and a complete index, 
by Mr. Perren Maycock, M.I.C.E.; secondly, “ The Principles 
of Fitting,” by a Foreman Pattern-maker ; and a “ Manual of 
Telephony,” by Messrs. Preece & Stubbs. 

THE Bolton Corporation have received sanction from the 
Local Government Board for the erection of the proposed 
electric-lighting works and for borrowing 40,000/, for carrying 
out the works. 

THE Chester Town Council have selected a site for the 
erection of an electric-light generating station at the Hop-pole 
Paddock. Dr. Hopkinson, of London, has prepared plans of 
the buildings necessary. 

AT the meeting of the Gas and Electricity Committee of 
the Bradford Corporation a proposal was discussed to supply 
electric light during the day up to 4.30 P.M., at 3d. per unit, 
instead of, as at present, 5@., the charge of 5/7. per unit to be 
enforced after that time. As the present committee will soon 
go out of office, it is desired to postpone any decision until after 
the November elections. 

SEVERAL months ago the Birkenhead Town Council 
adopted a resolution in favour of carrying out the provisions of 
the electric lighting order, and a sub-committee was appointed 
to consider the best means of laying down a system of electric 
light wires in the borough. This committee engaged Mr. 
Sholbred and Dr. Hopkinson (London) to report on the best 
means of lighting the town, and they have now presented their 
reports. 
be met in doing the work efficiently, but owing to the straggling 
character of the district the cost would be considerable, and 
this is variously estimated at from 15,000/. to 40,000/, 


References to many thousands 
at work in all towns and for all 
purposes. 


They state that they consider no great difficulty would | 
| rail. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


A New Water Bar.—A desideratum of all architects is to 
have their buildings watertight. As a means to this end, 
Messrs. James Hill & Co., of 100A Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
have placed upon the market an improved method of rendering 
weather-tight casement windows and doors opening inwards, 
A sketch of the new invention is given. 

It is claimed that three “lines of defence” are provided ; 


A, the “ drop check,” acts in the same manner as placing the 
tip of the finger to a hanging drop of water; B and C are the 


second and third checks. Several advantages are claimed for 
the new bar :—1. The channel being sloped, the screw-head 
can never be in water, thus preventing the sill from being 
rotted. 2. The strength of the portion at A prevents damage 
by stepping on to the sill. 3. The avoidance of the bar being 
in two parts, as in most others, facilitates the fixing. 4. It is 
claimed that the bar is the cheapest, strongest and simplest 
before the profession. 

In sliding sashes the first portion to rot away is the bottom 
The new water bar if used would prevent this. Hence, it 
will be seen that the bar may be used for sliding sashes as well 
as for casement windows and doors. 
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JOSEPH KAYE & SONS. 

Mr. JOSEPH Kaye has been compelled by the exigencies 
of an increasing business 
Holborn, and consequently to 
at 77A Great Queen Street, W.C., 
sive display of locks for all purposes. 
all of which are his own invention, are equally remarkable for 
their freedom from complication and for the admirable pre- 
cision with which they are adapted to the purposes for which 
they are intended. 


take up his temporary abode 
where he has an exten- 


Among so many different locks, all of which are equally | 
it is somewhat difficult to particularise. | 


good of their kind, 
Reference, therefore, to some of the most recently-introduced 
novelties must suffice, and among these are the new patent 
lever locks, invented to give greater strength and security and 
greater lasting qualities than are possessed by locks of ordinary 
make, the specialty being that, when the bolt is shot out, the 
whole of the levers form a dead prop betwixt the solid bolt and 
the inner end of the lock case ; the bolt cannot be forced in. 
There are new patent unpickable padlocks (automatic in 
locking), new patent burglar-proof window locks, and patent 
panic or exit-door fittings, which have received the approval of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and have been made for many 
of the theatres in London, the provinces and abroad. These 
doors cannot be opened from outside without the key, but any 
pressure at a horizontal bar which crosses the door at the inside 
opens them. ‘ 

The patent automatic wedge lock for broughams is a neat 
little contrivance which wedges the door fast by easy closing, 
and so avoids the necessity of banging the doors to. The 
handles plainly indicate whether the door be fast or not, which 
is of great importance. This lock is adopted by Lord Suffield 
for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’s broughams, and is highly 
approved of by his lordship and by Mr. Blyth, the Prince’s 
head coachman, who also expresses lively satisfaction at the 
working of some of Mr. Kaye’s push and pull locks, fitted to 
stable and other doors under his jurisdiction. 

‘here are also shown patent automatic safety wedge locks 
and patent safety catches for railway-carriage doors. These 
have been freely adopted by the different railway companies, 
as have also the very latest of Mr. Kaye’s inventions—a lock 
for sliding doors, which has been applied to large numbers of 
the new corridor and other carriages on the various lines. And, 
finally, allusion should be made to a patent self-closing spring 
tap for liquids, in which the handle is a fulcrum for the hand, 


PERFECTION 


Why our Steel Clad Copper Bath is the Best 
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to rebuild his premises in High | : si syceie ante 
| opening the valve causes no inclination to move the vessel or 


Mr. Kaye’s locks, | 


It will last a lifetime. | 


and makes it'easy to overcome the pressure of a strong spring 
which closes the valve of the tap, and however light the vesseb 
to which the tap is attached may be, the act of pressing and 


tip it over. Another point of importance is that it is impossible 
to leave the tap open when the hand is removed and so cause 
waste of liquid. 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL. 

In the first of the series of lectures on “Steel,” which we 
announced last week, Mr. T. Turner, of Mason College, stated 
that not only were the ancients acquainted with the use of iron 
many centuries before the Christian era, but the Greeks and 
Romans were well acquainted with the art of hardening and — 
tempering steel. The first great improvement in the manufac- 
ture which originated in England was due to Huntsman, of | 
Sheffield, who made cast-steel in 1740, and all the subsequent 
great improvements, such as the use of manganese by Heath in 
1839, the introduction of the Bessemer process, of the Siemens 
process, and lastly, the production of basic steel, were all 
worked out on British soil. It was, however, chiefly to con- 
tinental metallurgists, such as Bergman and Reaumur, that the 
world is indebted for its knowledge of the composition of steel, 
it being shown by these investigations more than a century ago 
that the essential constituent of true steel is carbon, in the pro- 
portion of about } to 14 percent. The extended use of mild 
steel in recent years had rendered it necessary to extend the 
definition so as to include material which had been produced 
in the fluid state even though it contained little or no carbon. 
Specimens were shown illustrating the production of steel in 
Sweden, Styria and India by ancient processes which have 
survived to the present day; and special reference was made 
to the enormous wealth of India in iron ores of the very purest 
quality, and to the probability that with the increasing produc- 
tion of coal in Northern India and the scarcity of pure ores in 
the United Kingdom, the iron trade of India will in the future 
assume much larger dimensions. 


LIMNORIA AND TIMBER PILING. 
A NUMBER of the piles which for many years formed part of the 
West Pier, Leith, have (writes a correspondent of the Scotsman) 
recently been taken out owing to decay. These are for the 
most part of Baltic redwood (Pinus sylvestris), but some are of 
elm, and both kinds have been creosoted—that is, steeped in 
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coal-tar creosote. The Leith Dock Commissioners have sent 
some large pieces of them to the Museum of Science and Art, 
Edinburgh. These were selected by Mr. Whyte, the super- 
intendent of the docks, as parts which best showed the nature 
of the decay. In the Museum there are two sections of 
similarly decayed piles, also of Baltic fir, taken out of Granton 
Pier in 1859, but which had not been creosoted. In the case 
of both the Granton and the Leith piles the destruction to the 
timber is the result of the borings of a small crustacean called 
the gribble{(Zznoria terebrans). Owing to the Granton piles not 
having been treated by any poisonous antiseptic, the creature had 
at once attacked the surface, but the Leith piles being protected by 
the creosote, a portion of the surface must first have been removed 
by a blow or otherwise to let it get at the fresh wood beneath. 
The latter, accordingly, have large cavities produced by the 
borings of the gribble behind the creosoted surface, some of 
which were occupied by mussels. Some of the creosoted piles 
which have been years in the pier at Leith are not decayed at 
all, and it may be stated that one piece, kncwn to have been 
put in its place in 1847, still retains strongly the characteristic 
smell of the creosote. The elm piling is burrowed in a rather 
different way from that constructed of fir, evidently because the 
creature preferred to burrow the less resinous or softer portions 
of the latter. The burrows produced by the gribble are about 
one-fifteenth of an inch in diameter, and the wood is attacked 
by it at or near low-water level only. Great as had previously 
been the destruction of timber employed in piers and other 
structures within the tide-mark, the little crustacean which was, 
in great part at least, the cause of it, was not discovered till 
1811, when Mr. Robert Stevenson, the engineer of the Bell 
Rock lighthcuse, sent some pieces of timber it was engaged in 
boring to Dr. Leach, the naturalist, who described it. Mr. 
Stevenson found that the Zz7zorza bored many kinds of wood, 
but thought for a time that teak would resist its attacks. It 
only did so, however, for a longer time than more common 
kinds of timber. He eventually came to the conclusion that 
greenheart and beefwood would prove the most durable for 
piling. The greenheart tree is found in Guiana and adjoining 
parts of South America, and yields a very heavy, strong and 
somewhat costly timber, which has been much used for piles 
in sea water since Mr. Stevenson’s experiments were made. 


It would appear, however, that its complete immunity from the | 


ravages of the gribble for more than a limited number of years | 


(in some cases it has kept sound for at least twenty) is now 
more than doubtful. The engineers of Granton Harbour put 


in some greenheart piles in 1859, of which sectional pieces were 
sent to the Museum at the time. If an accurate record has 
been kept of where these piles were placed, an examination of 
them would show to what extent they have repelled the 
attacks of the Zzmmoria. From what has been said it may be 
inferred that there is considerable likelihood that if pine wood 
piles are well saturated with creosote before being put into their 
place, and a fresh application of it made, or a new creosoted 
portion inserted when a pile is injured, they may for a very 
long time ward off the operations of this small but most de- 
structive animal. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF BLACKPOOL. 


BLACKPOOL was one of the first towns to apply electricity in 
the public lighting of its streets. In 1879 Sir William Siemens 
was commissioned to place several arc-lamps of enormous 
power between the north and south piers, and the effect was 
most successful. But the lights were considered of insufficient 
radiance, and the poles on which they are fixed, each 60 feet in 
height, seemed too primitive. The Siemens lights have been 
supplanted by a hundred handsome lamp-posts of normal 
height, and placed at distances apart of about 50 yards. They 
extend from the new Victoria Pier on the south to the frontage 
of the north side of the town. This covers a length of sea 
front of about miles. The installation established is 
powerful enough to give light in addition to the shops of the 
town, and at a later day the system of electric cars—another 
municipal enterprise—-will{receive motive power from the new 
works. On Friday, the 13th inst., the completion of the work was 
celebrated, and not only the lamps along the sea, but those on 
the copy of the Eiffel Tower were lighted. 

Lord Kelvin declared the installation works open. It was 
not only in the matter of incandescent lighting, he said, that 
Blackpool had come to the front. In the year 1879 Black- 
pool had the great honour of being in the van of progress 
in this direction—a direction the extent of which was scarcely 
conjectured by scientific electricians at that time. They took 
that step before it was known whether it was possible to 
extend the electric light not only to streets but to houses 
and shops. Liverpool, Leicester, Blackpool and Darwen 
acquired statutory powers for electric lighting at that time. 
It was a great honour to be one of those four corporations. 
Blackpool lost no time in getting to action. In 1880 six great 
arc lights, each of 6,000 candle power, were placed on the 
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marine parade on poles 60 feet high. The system was laid’by | 


Sir W. Siemens. [t was an old-fashioned system now; then 
it was new. In Blackpool they had reason to be thankful for 
the character of their municipal politics. He would remind 
them in this connection that the municipalities of Europe led 


inning of the freedom we now enjoy in the nineteenth | Aaa b , : 
to the Beginning job tbe dice eee | rapid vészmé of his former address, and proceeded to point out 


century. We now had an extension of the municipal system 
to the counties, and though the beginning of the County 
Councils might have been troublesome, he trusted that in the 


end there would great benefits accrue to the United Kingdom, | 


and also to Ireland. He thought that municipal corporations 
were right to take in their hands everything that was for the 
good of the borough, without, of course, entering on transac- 
tions in distant places. Such a matter as the electric telegraph 
should, they must agree, be kept apart from the municipal | 
corporation. He would say that telephones were in the same 
category. Though the remark was outside the present occa- 
sion he must express the opinion that both telegraphs | 
and telephones should be in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, for they involved a scientific work that. was not 
confined within the borders of a borough. There must 
be a common arrangement for the whole country. This, 
he held, was not advancing too far in State Socialism. | 
The Corporation of Blackpool had taken control of the electric | 
tramway. Following that principle he would venture to say 
that it would not be improper for the Government of the | 
country to take into their own hands the whole system of rail- | 
way communication between different towns of the country. In | 
regard to telegraphs, in spite of many evil auguries, the Go- | 
vernment had succeeded in a system of national management. 
With magnificent success they delivered the parcels of the | 
country. Now they might take another step, on the general | 
principle that that which private companies could not do well 
—eyen our great companies—might be undertaken by the | 
Government. The private interests of a company might easily | 
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interfere with the general interests of the community, and it 
was well to prevent that state of things arising. He was led | 
into these remarks—which he was conscious transgressed the | 
limits of that occasion—by the interesting fact that they had in | 
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GLASGOW MASTER WRIGHTS’ ASSOCIATION, ~*~ | 


THE quarterly meeting of this Association was presided over 
by Mr. W. Livingston. Mr. Thomas Kay, ex-president, 


| delivered the second portion of his paper on ‘‘ Our Relations as 


a Trade with Architects and Measurers,’ in which he gayea | 


that the great development that had taken place in architecture 
was in the direction of introducing small members which 
entailed upon the skilled and careful measurer the necessity of 
mastering the factors which contributed to.the cost of pro- 
duction, and of expressing these in a clear and accurate 
manner. Mr. Kay further pointed out the increasing cordial 
relations that existed between these professions and the 
master wrights. A general discussion followed the reading of 
the paper, and at the close Mr. Kay was heartily thanked. 


THE EDINBURGH TRAMWAYS. 


THE Edinburgh Town Council, having acquired the ownership 
of the tramways in the city, decided to let them on lease under 
prescribed conditions. Offers had been received from the 
Edinburgh Street Tramways Company, Messrs. Dick, Kerr 
& Co., Limited, and the Glasgow Tramways Company. The 
sub-committee recommended that the offer of Dick, Kerr & Co., 
Limited, should be accepted as the most favourable of the 
three. The Lord Provost’s Committee approved of this report, 
and recommended the acceptance of the offer of Dick, Kerr 


| & Co. 


The Lord Provost, at the special meeting of the Council, 
said that when they came to consider the offers, they found 
that Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co., Limited, accepted their lease as 
it stood. Not only did they accept it as it stood, but they 
offered something not contemplated in the lease at all. As 
against the offer of Dick, Kerr & Co. they had to put the 
offer of the Edinburgh Street Tramways Company. That offer, 
so far as terms went, was practically the same as that of Dick, 
Kerr & Co.—instead of 7 per cent. being offered, 13,000/. was 


Blackpool a municipal ownership of the tramways. It was a | to be paid, which was an equivalent. But when they went 
great question, and it was for statesmen to consider it. In | further, they found that their offer was not a simple one, but 
conclusion he wished every success to the borough in its new | was clogged with very serious conditions. They did not allow 
and important enterprise. | the Corporation to have, what the lease demanded, a free hand 

On the motion of the Mayor, seconded by the ex-Mayor, | to make additional works. Three or four days after the offers 
Lord Kelvin was thanked for his address. | had been lodged, a letter dated October 7 was received, stating 
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that they accepted szmlicitery the terms of the Corporation 
lease, and were willing to sell to the Corporation their Leith 
and Portobello lines. Before that letter was written, how- 
ever, a rough idea of the offers had appeared in the news- 
papers. 
the newspapers, and had it been lodged as a part of the original 
offer, the situation would have been very different. That letter 
being out of court, the sub-committee’s recommendation that 
the offer of Dick, Kerr & Co. should be accepted came before 
them and was approved of, and he now moved that the recom- 
mendation be affirmed. 

Mr. Mitchell Thomson, in seconding the motion, said it 
might be asked who Dick, Kerr & Co. were. They were a firm 
of high standing, with works at Kilmarnock, and their head 
Gace in London. They had a large capital, with an influential 
list of shareholders, some of whom were highly respected 
citizens of Edinburgh. They controlled 90 per cent. of the 
Northern Tramways Company, and so they were no strangers 
to Edinburgh. 


After some discussion it was agreed to accept the proposal | 


of Dick, Kerr & Co., Limited. 


INDUSTRIAL ART IN AMERICA, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Pesther Lloyd, writing from Chicago, 
expresses his agreeable surprise at the condition of American 
art, and especially of industrial art. 


Had the letter been received before the offers got into | 


| were very convenient. 
| one with a water surface of 80 feet by 
He had been led to expect | 


great things of American machinery, but little or nothing of | 


their art. 


He is compelled to admit that in gold and silver | 


work, metal castings, pottery, glassware, mosaics, tapestry of | 


all kinds, musical instruments and furniture they are little 
behind the best European work, and in some items superior. 
He attributes this progress less to the influence of the art 
schools of the States, which, in his opinion, are no better than 
those of other countries, than to the enormous importation of 
foreign artists. 
art centres of the Old World are often to be easily recognised 
in American works, but to have organised all this talent and 
directed it into channels suited to the tastes of a nation remark- 
able for its huge accumulation of capital is no small merit. 


The distinctive characteristics of the various | 


He | 


does not, however, deny that side by side with this high level of | 
taste much is to be seen, especially in sculpture, which betrays | 


vulgarity and “ want of tradition,’ yet on the whole American 


| they were within bounds. 


PUBLIC BATHS AT WALSALL. 


AN inquiry was held on Saturday, the 14th inst., by Mr. Walton, 
M.I.C.E., at the Guildhall, Walsall, in respect of an applica- 
tion by the Corporation to borrow 12,380/. for public baths. 
The Town Clerk said the population of the borough at the last 
census was 71,789, and the rateable value of property was 
189,4c2/7. Of the proposed loan 3,300/. was for land at the rate 
of 1/7. per yard, and the remaining 9,000/. for the building, but 
it was not proposed to occupy the whole area, there being 


| about 2,000 yards fronting Lichfield Street, which would be 


available for extensions or sale, or purposes other than the 
erection of the baths. At present the Town Council could not 
make up their minds what they would do with it. If they sold 
it they would apply the proceeds to the reduction of the debt, 
and would get the sanction of the Local Government Board 
before they did anything. The Council invited competitive 
plans for the erection of the baths, and out of twenty-five sets 
sent in accepted those of Mr. H. T. Bonner, Cheapside, 
London, who had had a large experience not only in London 
but in other parts of the country. There had been some slight 
modifications of the plans as originally sent in, the builders’ 
tenders showing that the estimate had been exceeded, but now 
The building would be plain, but of 
a substantial character, and at the same time the arrangements 
There were to be two swimming-baths, 
30 feet, and forty 
dressing-boxes, and another (second-class) 60 feet by 25 feet, 
with thirty-four dressing-boxes ; thirty-three slipper-baths, viz. 
six first-class (four for men and two for women), and twenty- 
seven second-class (eighteen for men and nine for women), with 
a suite of Turkish baths to accommodate ten or twelve persons. 
There had been a good deal of discussion on the subject in the 
town for some years, showing that there was a general feeling 
that there should be public baths. 

The Borough Surveyor and Mr. Bonner gave details of the 
plans and proposed methods of carrying them out. 

The Inspector took exception to the proposal to lay the 
drains under the building, his view being that they ought to be 
outside, and he also objected to certain ironwork in one part of 
the building, stating that this might cause a shortening of the 
period for the repayment of one part of the loan. 

The Town Clerk said in that case there would be a difficulty 
about going on with the scheme, and with regard to the drainage 


| Mr. Bonner and the borough surveyor pointed out that every 


art is “very like a threat to old Europe.” 
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inch of land was occupied, and that to put the drains outside 
the building would necessitate a complete alteration and cur- 
tailment of the scheme. 


FOUNDRY IN A BELFRY. 


WHILE some men, under the direction of the Vicar of 
Llantrisant and Mr. Carter (of Seddon & Carter, the architects 
for the restoration of the church), were digging near the centre 
of the belfry tower a sudden fall of earth took place, revealing 
a dome-shaped object, which seemed built with stones and 
coated on the outside with sand, strongly suggestive of the core 
used in casting a bell. The object measured 2 feet 6 inches 
diameter at the base and about 1 foot 11 inches at the top, and 
stood about 2 feet 3 inches high, but it had been somewhat 
mutilated by workmen some years ago when running a flue up. 
According to the Western Mail, Mr. Storrie, of Cardiff, 
learning of the discovery through a friend, and with the vicar’s 
permission and assistance, made an examination of the ground 
immediately around to see if any explanation of the matter 
could be found, and was fairly fortunate. The ground in the 
interior of the tower up till the present time was believed to be 
solid rock, but it is now found to be entirely made-ground, and 
the materials are of a varied description, as the specimens 
now in the vestry show. On first starting at about 2 feet 
under the flags, and in the grave where an interment had been, 
Mr. Storrie came upon a fragment of green-glazed ware of 
about Tudor age; then a piece of old green church glass was 
picked up. Passing a little to the right a fragment of a green- 
glazed ridge tile, probably of Abbots Repton make, was found, 
then lots of Pennant and red sandstone firestones, similar to 
those at the old furnace of Gwaith-yr-Haiarn. Quantities of 
fine fireclay and old loam, which bore evident marks of 
foundry use, were also unearthed, and a piece of scrap bronze 
from the overflow and some clinkers from the furnace were 
found. On resuming work, almost the first trowelful contained 
a piece of the outer casing of the loam mould of a bell ina 
good state of preservation, and every trowelful afterwards 
developed more of the external mould of the bell, as smooth 
and glossy and highly finished as in the most modern foundry. 
Gradually, piece by piece of the fluting around the outside 
edge was found, and pieces large enough to show that the 
curve indicated a diameter of 3 feet 1} inches full, at the lowest 
fluting near the mouth, thus showing that the bell cast there 
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must have been eight or nine hundredweight larger than any 
bell of the present peal. Sticks of charcoal, pieces of coal and 
bronze cinders were then picked up, and just as the light failed 
the two flues of the furnace were uncovered. Fragments of 


the gutter used for running off the dross from the metal still | 


remained with some of the bronze dross still sparkling as green 
as emerald. It seems, remarks Mr. Storrie, an extraordinary 
thing that the belfry of a church should be used for fitting up a 
bell-casting foundry, and he believes is unknown in this 
district before, but in other countries it has been done in some 


cases, and when he saw the loom casing of the outer part of | 


the mould he remembered the curious cavities found when the 
work of underpinning the pier of the Jasper Tudor Tower of 
Llandaff Cathedral was proceeding about three years ago. 
The cavities then disclosed had something in common with the 
present, although at that time they were taken for ovens or 
some similar arrangement. 

The present peal of bells at Llantrisant were cast in 1718 
by Rudhall, of Gloucester, and are of the usual campanate 
shape, with wide, spreading mouths, whereas the mould now 
found indicates by its outside curves a much more cylindrical 
bell, with scarcely spreading mouth, and altogether of the 
Saxon or early Irish type. With the evidence at present it is, 
perhaps, premature to speculate on its age, but it is, un- 
doubtedly, far older than the present bells, and, but that Mr. 
Storrie has never heard of Saxon bells of such a size, it would 
agree best with their characters. Curiously enough, in digging 
down deep in tracing an opening was found a small piece of a 
Roman amphora. The search will be resumed with better 
appliances and in a more ‘systematic manner. The vicar 
(the Rev. J. Prichard Hughes) has laid out the finds in the 
vestry. 


LIABILITIES OF ARCHITECTS. 


IN the Huddersfield County Court on the 12th inst., Messrs. 
Hanson, Dale & Co., lead merchants, of Colne Road, Hudders- 
field, brought an action against Philip A. Todd, architect, 
of 6 Great Queen Street, Westminster, London, to recover 
the sum of 37/. 13s. 11d., the price of goods sold and delivered, 
by them to William Wood, plumber, of Thirsk, under a 
guarantee given by the defendant to them in a letter dated 
September 1, 1892. Plaintiffs’ counsel stated that the defend- 
ant had paid 12/. 3s. 7@. into court in full satisfaction of plain- 
tiffs’ claim, and had further given notice that notwithstanding 
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the payment he denied liability. 


Wood, of Thirsk, was indebted to the plaintiffs for about 25/., and 


when he applied to them for further goods, 


ing to let him have them without either cash or something sub- 
stantial in lieu of it. Wood thereupon gave plaintiffs the name of 
Mr. Todd, the architect for the work at Ravensthorpe Manor, 


Thirsk, for which he then required the 


communication with him. On August 31, 1892, the plaintiffs 
wrote to Mr. Todd telling him that Wood had given them an 
order for about 20/. worth of lead, and asking him to give them 
an order that he would see them paid this amount. 
to this Mr. Todd wrote on September I stating that he was 
quite willing to undertake that in the event of plaintiffs having 
difficulty in obtaining payment from Wood in the ordinary 
course, they should be paid out of money due to him on his 
Plaintiffs, Mr. Todd added, need be under no ap- 
prehension, as the amount of Wood’s contract was over 120/., 
and 25 per cent. would be retained until the completion of the | 


contract. 


work. On September 3 plaintiffs wrote 


effect that they would feel much 


due on the old account. 


tract. 


Wood to place his order with some other firm. 
wrote to say that in their letter of September 3 they omitted to 
state that they had sent the goods off that day. 
the goods sent on this date was 22/. 16s. 
goods to the amount of 8/. 17s, 2d. was sent, and on December 22 


goods to the amount of 6/. os. 4d. was 


total of 377.135. 11d., which was the sum sued for. On October 4 
Wood paid 12/. in cash to the plaintiffs, and on December 22 
transmitted to them old lead, for which credit was given him | 


for 13/. 10s. 4d. These two sums were 


Wood in any way, and were, in the ordinary course, appro- 
priated by the plaintiffs to the earliest items of the account 
then owing. On June 20, 1893, the plaintiffs not having 
succeeded in getting their money from Wood, wrote to 
Mr. Todd and asked him to deduct the same from Wood’s 


account. Mr. Todd replied on June 


“J am surprised to hear from you after such a long time. This 
yi g 
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obliged 
make out an order for them to draw 48/7. when that amount | 
was due to Wood, as part payment of his account. 
payment was not only for the lead which had actually been 
supplied for the Ravensthorpe work, but included the 25/. | 
Mr. Todd replied on September 5 
that he had already undertaken to see that plaintiffs were paid 
for any material supplied by them for the Ravensthorpe con- | 
If this was not sufficient security he would ask Mr. 


In the year 1892 William | work has now been finished nearly six months, and Wood has 


been!paid his balance, except a small sum kept in hand to 
cover defects in his work. I cannot admit liability-in the 
matter, as not having heard from you I never anticipated you 
would have given him nine months’ credit. I am certain that 
all the goods obtained from you could not have been used in 
this work, as nothing was delivered in June or since December.” 
Plaintiffs placed the matter in the hands of their solicitor, who 
on June 23 wrote to Mr. Todd disputing his statement that the 
whole of the goods was not supplied for the Ravensthorpe 
contract. Defendant then also placed the matter in the hands 
of his solicitors. Wood became bankrupt, but the plaintiffs 
did not prove for the amount owing them, as they considered 
that it was secured by Mr. Todd. Evidence was given by 
| William Wood to the effect that the whole of the goods sent to 
Ravensthorpe Manor by the plaintiffs was used by him for the 
contract, for which Mr. Todd was architect, with the exception 
of some pipes which were used at Mount St. John. Cross- 
| examined, witness stated that he received £20 from Mr. Todd 
two days before he filed his petition, which was on June 14. 

For the defence counsel submitted that no case had been 
made out for the plaintiffs. If the plaintiffs succeeded at all, 
they must do so upon the letter of September 1, but if the 
contract was not made until the letter of September 5, then the 
goods supplied on September 3 must come out of the claim, 
and 22/, 16s. 5d. must be deducted. He further contended that 
the agreement made by defendant was only to pay plaintiffs out 
of the 25 per cent. which he undertook to retain until the com- 
Plaintiffs then | pletion of the contract, and also only to pay plaintiffs in the 
| event of their having difficulty in obtaining payment in the 
ordinary course. There was no evidence on oath that plaintiffs 
ever endeavoured to obtained payment from Wood. He sub- 
mitted that defendant could not be expected to keep the money 
in hand after the work was finished. The work was completed 
at the end of March, and no application was made by plaintiffs 
to defendant till June 20. 

In reply, plaintiff's ccunsel argued that the words in 
defendant’s letter which constituted the contract were :—“I am 
quite willing to undertake that in the event of your having 
difficulty in obtaining payment from Mr. Wood in the ordinary 
course, you shall be paid out of the money due to him on his 
contract.” What was added about 25 per cent. was, he sub- 
mitted, only an inducement to the plaintiffs to let Wood have 
the lead, and was not part of the contract. 

His Honour reserved judgment. 
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THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER AND BUILDER. 


THE question of co-operation between engineers and architects 
on building works appears to have excited some interest in 
Sydney. We have already printed the papers, which were read 
by Mr. Norman Selfe and by Mr. Mansfield. 

The following paper in reply to Mr. Mansfield has been 
read by Mr. Selfe:—As the council of the Engineering 
Association of New South Wales invited the leading architects 
of Sydney to take part in discussing a paper on the relative 
position of the architect, the engineer and the builder in 
modern works, read by me at their June meeting, Mr. 
Mansfield’s paper on precisely the same subject has presumably 
been written to present the matter from the architect’s point of 
view. My thanks are therefore due to the council of the Insti- 
tute of Architects for their courteous invitation to take part in 
this discussion. In the first place, it is only just to Mr. 
Mansfield to compliment him on the general tone and high 
literary character of his paper. Much of it, no doubt, is so 
true as to be beyond controversy, but many things which 
might almost be looked upon as platitudes are clothed in 
such elegant and forcible language as to come upon us with 
the effect of new truths. Now that the public has had an 
opportunity of reading them in the columns of the daily press, it 
it is to be hoped that they will be pondered over by a large 
section of the intelligent community. Mr. Mansfield’s paper 
deals rather more in generalities than is usual in papers read by 
members of learned bodies, and it certainly seems a pity that he 
entirely omitted to refer to any of those real vital points 
affecting the relation of the architect and engineer in the con- 
struction of buildings which were raised at the engineering 


which engineers have of right the sole monopoly ;” and further | 
on he asks, “Why should iron and steel be singled out and be: 
treated differently to brick, stone and timber?” 

The reply to this is that Mr. Mansfield has quite misunder- 
stood the discussion at the Engineering Association, for having 
taken copious notes of what was said for the purpose of reply, 
enables me to state positively that not one speaker there 
intimated that he considered architects should not use iron or 
steel in a building at all without the advice of an engineer. Of 
course hundreds or even thousands of.tons of metal might be 
built in as plates, bonds, ties or in many other ways to a 
structure without coming under the head of engineering, just as 
thousands of cubic feet of marble could be used in a building 
without coming under the head of sculpture. What really was 
assumed was this. First, the presence of complicated engineer- 
ing structures of iron or steel in a building should imply the 
presence of an engineer somewhere in connection with it. 
And, secondly, demands it, if there is not to be a great waste of 
the client’s money. if a building is to be adorned with sculp- 
ture, no architect dreams of sending to the marble mason or 
statuary for a group to fill a given space so many feet long, 
wide and high ; but the sculptor prepares the model before the 
statuary sets to work upon the block, if a work of art is wanted. 
In like manner, if a scientifically-constructed piece of girder- 
work is wanted (and properly designed girders are scientifically 
constructed), then accurate detail drawings showing the position 
of every “butt” and “rivet” should be prepared, and nothing 
should be left to the workman to design. It is not the question 
(as seems to be argued) whether an architect could learn to 
design girders, because it is certain he could do so if it was 
worth his while. The fact brought to the everyday notice of 
engineers is that he does not do so, and the dreadful character 
of some of the girders used in Sydney buildings has been 
clearly shown by recent speakers. 


By meetings, where they were clearly and specifically put forth for The reason for this is not far to seek. When a young man 
hth discussion. Mr. Mansfield has, moreover, with much that is | aspiring to be an architect has served a term of years to a 
mali good, committed himself to some sentiments and statements | builder in order to learn the practical part of his business, and 
~ which will hardly be reciprocated by engineers, and it will be | then has served his articles in a regular architect’s office, and 
Bs, as well to quote them clearly before attempting to show how | then after having been entrusted with responsibilities, both as 
bi and why they are open to question. Mr. Mansfield says :— | draughtsman and clerk of works, he has travelled on a sketch- 
Le “From recent discussions on the subject forming the title of | ing tour, to further qualify himself to commence practice on his 
4 the paper” (referring presumably to the Engineering Associa- | own account, he has already sacrificed sufficient of the best 
Bi a tion), “there has arisen a tendency to assume that the mere | years of his life, and has got enough irons in the fire, without 
i presence of iron or steel in a building necessarily implies the | going in for a course of applied mechanics, construction in 
yey presence of anengineer ;” “that iron and steel are materials of 


iron and workshop practice, to enable him to grasp questions 
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which may duly present themselves to him at long intervals. | 
When he sees that he has brother professionals around him 
who are specialists in such matters, he will probably realise 
that such a game is not worth the candle. Mr. Mansfield says 
further :—“‘ In building there is often a good deal of nonsense | 
talked about economy of material. ... A little more or less 
affects in a very small degree the ultimate cost.” And again 
he asks, “ Why should iron and steel be treated differently to 
brick, stone and timber?” He also warns us against “relying 
too much on formula and calculations,” thinks “a constructor | 
a poor creature who could not estimate the stability of a pier 
or the equilibrium of an arch by the judgment of his eye and 
his innate consciousness of what is safe, better than by 
mathematical calculation.” 

Now nothing in Mr. Mansfield’s whole paper is more in- 
teresting, as showing the mighty great gulf which exists between 
the engineer and the architect, than the foregoing extracts. 
With regard to his idea of throwing iron or steel into a build- 
ing, and treating it in the same way as brick or stone, it seems 
to have been quite forgotten that while a few cubic yards of 
brickwork more than is necessary is neither here nor there, as 
it will only cost from 3os. to 4os. a yard, the price of the best 
girder-work may be put down at ten thousand per cent. higher, 
because a cubic yard of finished girder-work often costs I50/. 
It has been already shown that there are cases in Sydney 
where clients have had to pay thousands of pounds for totally 
unnecessary cubic yards of iron or steel in their girders, and 
no doubt this fact of the utter dissimilarity to brick and stone 
being lost sight of by architects has had much to do with it. 
Had calculations been adopted instead of “ trusting to the eye” 
and “treating all materials alike,” no doubt the money would 
have been saved. As for “ignoring formule,” no man should 
use a formula he does not understand, and then he will only 
use it like any other tool—to expedite his work. There cer- 
tainly are cases where arches and piers are used for which there 
is no formula and in which the architect must rely on his 
“innate consciousness,” such as in the arches of double curva- 
ture which are so common at street corners on the rounded 
angles of buildings. These constructions, of course, are not 
arches at all, except in name, and it is doubtful if one of them 
was ever built by an engineer, but the experience of the archi- 
tect in the cohesion of his mortar, and his trust in his materials, 
enables him to erect such works with confidence and often to 
adorn them with a curved pediment or other enrichment more 
or less elaborate. 


HOWARD 


With regard to the employment of machinery in a building, 
Mr. Mansfield advocates the calling in of a “ properly qualified 
engineer at an early period,” but he does not make it at all 
clear whether he advocates the practice which now prevails to 
some extent in Sydney of an architect placing himself or his 
client in the hands of the contractor who is to supply the 
machinery, and of adopting such contractors’ views, instead of 


_ himself or a competent engineer supplying plans for the con- 
| tractors to tender on. 


There seems to be no difference what- 
ever in principle between the former course and the practice 
which Mr. Mansfield so deplores when he says, “Some there 
are who dispense with the services of an architect from the 
stupid and, | trust, well-nigh exploded idea that they do better 
by placing themselves in the hands of what they are pleased to 
call the practical man.” “As if, of all men on the face of the 
earth, the architect or engineer who is worth his salt was not 
out and out the most practical man.” Just so; and if people 
are stupid for going to a building contractor without the inter- 
vention of an architect, are they wise for going to a machinery 
contractor without the advice of an expert engineer? It would 
be most interesting if Mr. Mansfield in his reply could speak 
out clearly as to whether he justifies the latter practice while he 
deplores the former, and if so on what grounds, because it 
appears to me (without going at all into the question that in 
such cases the plans which are paid for are not prepared, and 
other grave objections to the practice) that if architects are 
justified in undertaking works of mechanical engineering for 
their clients, then engineers who have made such work their 
special study for years will be justified in entering into com- 
petition as architects for the whole building. It would grieve 
me much to see such a competition arise, and it is to be hoped 
that the dignity of the two sister professions may be upheld by 
the members of each walking in their own special paths, and 
that a good understanding between the leading practitioners on 
each side, such as now exists, may be maintained. In such a 
case we should find that “‘ professional men’s services would not 
be so frequently dispensed with” as they are now, and “they 
would reap more of that fame and reputation” which Mr. 
Mansfield refers to at the end of his paper. With the noble 
sentiments of his concluding paragraph one must fully agree, 
and as one who has travelled far and studied a long time, that 
he might not only see, but understand and appreciate the works 
of the great architects of a past age, the members of this 
architectural institute of New South Wales may depend upon 


| me, a member of the sister profession of engineers, to do all in 
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my power to help to exalt their noble art in this city, and (using | ultimate breaking strength of, say, 20 tons per square inch, | 
Mr. Mansfield’s own words) put it “on the same proud pedestal | they had taken advantage of another kind of steel which was. 


in this Australian land as she occupies in the European | known to them, which would have given a breaking strength of 
world.” 


40 tons per square inch, the rigidity of these vessels would 


Mr. Dawes, of Melbourne, spoke on the part of the engi- | have been very different from what it was. He was sure that 
neers; Mr. John White, Mr. Jones, Mr. Carpenter, Mr. | if another such propaganda took place, there was sufficient 
M‘Intyre, Mr. Prichard and Mr. Davy for the builders. 


| enterprise among shipbuilders to seize upon the product, 
aA hee NU es especially for these great vessels. | Time and energy were 
required for such a propaganda, an oer ye had fou 
through the: mild steel question would feel hesitation about 
WEST OF SCOTLAND IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE, entering ona similar enterprise. Mr. James B. Allan after- 
THE opening meeting of the session of the West of Scotland | wards read a paper on “ The Theory of Stresses in Mild Steel 
Iron and Steel Institute was held on the 13th inst., when Mr. | Shafting.” 
Riley, the president, delivered a brief address. Looking back 
on the proceedings of their first session, he said he found good | 


ground for congratulation as to the manner in which they had | PATENTS. 
acquitted themselves.. They had had before them most [Thds List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
excellent papers representative of the various branches of | Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co. Com 
the subject with which they were connected ; and if in some | sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C,, 
cases those papers covered too much ground, that was pardon- from whom all particulars and information relating to 
able, and the information they contained would be available for Patents may be had gratuitously. | 
further reference. As to the future, he advised those who | 
undertook the preparation of papers to fix upon some one | APPLICATIONS ay te 
point in theory or practice, to work at it until they thought 18387. A. Pickard, for “Improvements in the method of 
they had mastered it, then to give the Institute the result of | hanging window-sashes.” } : 
their researches, and to take in return the advantage of the | 18459. D. Keith, for “ Improvements in and relating to. 
commendation or criticism of members. At the close, on the | window-sash frames.” 
motion of Mr. Lamberton, a cordial vote of thanks was passed | 18549. J. Westwell, for “ Improved sash-cord fastener.” 
to the president for his address. Mr. Riley, in the course of 18566. E. W. Brock, for “ Improvements in or Im connec- 
his reply, remarked that there were great temptations, instead | tion with taps.” ‘ 
of giving an address of a general nature, to take up some 18569. T. W. Stocks, for ‘‘An improved reversible fire- 
Irs particular subject—for example, the uses of steel. The oppor- grate.” : : 
Se tunities in the present day for the use of steel of a different 18587. A. Becht, for “ Improvements in safe-locks. 
cy character from that which for a few years they had been accus- | 18711. J. G. Crookston, for “Improvements 10 PressUure= 
ea tomed to produce were becoming very great, and he felt that it | gauges.” 
wily only required a lead, such as was given at the time mild steel | 18725. T. Seaton and T. Rutter, for “ ‘Alma’ escape from 
7 was introduced, to enable engineers and shipbuilders to make | fire device.” 2 
ten a new departure in order to raise up another branch of business. | 18727. A, Dalrymple, for “ Improvements \1n ball-valves, 
ila He might give an illustration of what he meant. Two very | screw-down valves and taps.” 
ts) large ships had recently been built on the Clyde. It was | 18833. J. J. Hall, for “ Improvements in fire-grates.” 
na known that considerable difficulties arose, and there was | ESTES = ae. 
i serious dissatisfaction in certain respects. He had no doubt | To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
in his own mind that if a different material had been used in | Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
th the construction of these vessels these difficulties would not | Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., 
te have appeared. If, using a material instead of which gave an | Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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THE CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDGATE.—Oct. 31.—For Construction of Underground 


Architect und Contract Reporter, | Oe isan ecto PS Precal clens, Severe 


ASPATRIA—Oct. 28.—For Building School, Teacher’s 
House, Boundary Walls, &c. Messrs. Moffatt & Bentley, 
° Architects, 16 Deansgate, Manchester. 

EDITORIAL NOTICES. BANGOR.—Nov. 1.—For Building Villa. Mr. Henry Seaver, 
Architect, 128 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must BATLEY.—Oct. 27.—For Building Six Double Houses. 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. Mr, Harry B. Buckley, Architect, Old Vicarage, Batley. 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the BARRY Dock.—Oct. 30.—For Construction of Opening 


name and address of the writer—not in every case for mudge neh yes ed a heal Geta ea John Wolle 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, Pe et Sad teh Oe Rae ares 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their BELFAST.—For Additions to Reform Club, Mr, F. W. 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- ee Posh sae Ca 16 prea nie ree h Build; 
ate : : : 3RECHIN.—Oct. 28.—For Erection of Burgh Buildings 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting 7 ig Deka : ° ane saa> eater 
p etd Beh SUSEL TES LERE CRY Mr. Duncan M‘Millan, Architect, 211 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
communications. a stg : ‘ 
BRISfoL.—Oct. 30.—For Additions to Industrial School. 
— hy 5 


Mr. W. L. Bernard, Architect, 3 St. Stephen’s Chambers, 
Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
TENDERS, ETC, BROUGHTON.— Oct. 31.—For Erection of Farm Buildings. 
c Bis « ~ g c % S. 
*.” As great disappointment zs Srequently expressed at the non en ne ea Sie at eel ah eau es atte, 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c.. it ts har- CARDED ip ali hat be ae Ms pe ts es pee ie 
f : Jt 9 Oly 2 tS Par-\ Wood, Steel, &c., for Additional Buildings for the Engineering 
ticularly requested that information of this description be Department, comprising Testing House, Mechanical Labora- 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later tory and Workshop, and Boiler House and Chimney, to Plans 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. and Specifications by Professor A. C. Elliott, D.Sc. Mr. Ivor 
James, Registrar, University College, Cardiff. 
—= = —————————— CARDIF¥.—For Erection of Free Library Buildings. 
Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, Pearl Street, 
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CARDIFF.—Nov. 7.—For Building Congregational Chapel. 
. ° pe Se = E 7 
Aas Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s Chambers, 
Cardiff. 
SONTRACT REPORTER. CARLISLE.—Nov. 3.—For Building Eight Houses. Mr. H. 
2s Wega Rae Om Higginson, Architect, 20 English Street, Carlisle. 
CEFNEITHYN.—Nov. 2.—For Building Board School for 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 150 Children. Mr. David Jenkins, Architect, Llandilo. 
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Girls. Mr. Humphreys Roberts, Clerk to the School Board, 
8 phrey ) 
Denbigh. 
Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. = a ae nee 
pag : : pa a ae DORCHESTER.—Oct. 30.—For Additions to West Fordington 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 


School. Mr. E. Burnett, South Street, Dorchester. 

DURHAM.—Oct. 27.—For Extension of Sewage Works 
Croxdale Colliery. Mr. George Gregson, Surveyor, 43 Western 
Hill, Durham. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


FULHAM.—Nov. 2.—For Building Laundry at Western 
Hospital. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
BATH.—Oct. 31.—Designs are Invited for Additions to the Street, E.C. 
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HOLLINGTON.—Nov. 6—For Additions, &c., to Board 
DENBIGH.—Dec. 2.—Designs are Invited for Enlarging | School. Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, Architects, 5 Havelock 
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LANCASTER.—Nov. 6.—For Additions to Asylum. Mr. E. BELFAST. 
1 hitect, 41 Market Street, Lancaster. 5 : 
Howard awse pe For Construction of Low-level Sewer and Works Connected, | 
MANCHESTER.—Oct. 30.—For Erection of St. Mary’s Belfast » | 
Hospital Sale : Messrs. ery, Waterhouse & Son, RC. Brebyer, Bdinbursh eae ; : £18,158 13 7 
Architects, 20 New Ca vendish Street, W WitspAtickes Reliant 17,6 et 
fens se Post Oice UNIT: itzpatrick bDros., bellas a fe : 34 
i MonmoutH.—Nov. 8.—For Alterations to J, Henry, Balfact : i 18,154 9/0emem 
T. R. Oakley, Town Clerk. H. & J. Martin, Limited, Belfast é : . » 13,999 Ome 
NOTTINGHAM —For Building Higher Grade School. Mr. | Workman & Con re - . . - 12,995 9 0 
A. N. Bromley, Architect, Weekday Cross, Nottingham. 
y ae INT: ope: ] a Inj ise, 
M PUM ss For Extensions, at | UatGaana oie For Works of Sewerage in the Knockwater and Connswater 
r, J. O. Cook, Architect, Woolwich. : 
River District, for the Guardians of Belfast Union. 
POLPERO.—Nov. 7.—For Building Coastguard Station. 
Director of Works Department, / Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, ie 
Charing Cross. Knock. 
PONTYPRIDD.—Nov. 2.—For Building Twenty-four Cot- Fitzpatrick Bros., Limited ; : i £7,273 068 
tages. Mr. W. J. Thomas, Architect, 77 Taff Street, Ponty- J. Smith . : ; k : . 6,250 0 0 
pridd, iecan se Stewart ‘ : x : - 5,960 0 0 
SHEDFIELD.—Nov. 29.—For Building Aisle and Porch to Ro Corky. 5.438 0 0 
. John’s Church. Messrs. J. Colson & Son, Architects, W. F. Campbell & Son : : : 5 - 95, 15m Ome 
rah Jewry Street, Winchester. H. & J. Martin, Limited . 5 ‘ : . 5,lChe ous 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES. — Nov. 7.—For Building Higher R. C. Brebner, ‘Edinburgh : ; : . 5,085 oS ear 
Grade School. Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, Architect, 28 Albert M. Green . : . 5,062 en Oma 
Road, Middlesbrough. WORKMAN & Co., Belfast (accepted ) . 4,895) amma 
THORPE. — Nov. 1,—For Building Cottages at County 
Asylum. Mr. T. H. B. Heslop, County Surveyor, Norwich, ey 
hee ‘ Se : Connswater. 
VOLVERHAMPTON.—Oct. 27.—For Building Board School. ; ee 
Mr. T. H. Fleeming, Architect, 5 Waterloo Road, Wolver- Fitzpatrick Bros., Limited : . . - 3,214 0 0 
hampton. Oma Cems e . : 5 ; . 2,850 0eeo 
f.& W. Stewart . é : : p . 2,800) 20Rma 
| R. Corry . : : : : .. 2,ORTSOme 
te TENDERS H. & J. Martin, "Limited F A . ; . 2;523 60m: | 
Oy . W. F. Campbell & Son . BS ; . 2,480 Oume 
phy R. C. Brebner : ‘ ‘ : «254337 Ome. | 
Pe et _ ASPATRIA. | a M. Green}. ts nao 2 eee » ee a) 2535 | 
ware For Building Dwelling-house, Aspatria, for Mr. J. Wilson. Quin . : ; : : : : - 2,103) 16m! | 
tal et e ARMSTRONG, Architect, 45 Lowther Street, WorKMAN & Co., Limited (accepiled)  . . 23145 Ome 
s varlisle. 
i Accepted Tenders. 
“i J Coulthard, Workington, builder. 3 £195 invite BOSCOMBE. 
i H. Archer, Dearham, joiner : ; : 20 7O ron Al 
ial T. Kirk, Maryport, plasterer 47 © oO} For Constructing Footbridge at Boscombe, for the Bourne- 
Rhy J. M‘Knight, Wigton, plumber eS A TT EEO mouth Town Council. 
ie J. B. Whitfield, Workington, slater . : - 24.100 | J. WHITE (eccepred ) : 41,375 0 0 
Mehet 
ity i 
lita j & f 
“ ARGH: SMITH & STEVENS, s|7 A ; ING 
ty, 
bi mi 
t 
ei 


2 ae LIFTS. APPARATUS. 


HIGH-CLASS SUCCESS GUARANTEED. | 
ONLY Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


PASSENGER. 1S 
cara GRUNDY’S 

HYDRAULIC. P { { App { | 

ELECTRIC. d Cl dl'd US OUR SYSTEM FE 
POWER. W ARMING | 
HAND, _ | Recommended ‘by many of the most eminent 


AND 


carer gy i Hatin Ape WENT UL ATI 


near Manchester. 


INSURES 
EASE OF ALL KINDS OF 


conTrox. STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. UNIFORM TEMPERATURE 


ia AND EVERY KIND OF CONSTANT CI FA 
|SMOOTHEST Hot Water ‘Heaters. ; Tee on 


Successfully applied to Schools, Churelis 
RUNNING. Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water Theatres, Factories, and Buildings oF 


oe as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderr ail Desoripi is 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil-|POSITIVE RESULTS. MODERATE cot 


Se SN | REDUCED FIRE RISKS. 
at * more Oathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth Fe == | 
JAN US WOR KS, QU EEN’S ROAD and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, ite cee he Conte ae 
; 9 Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. vine igate our syste a 
BATTEHRSEA. 


fying for the above purposes. Full Particul: 
. | Jo and Illustrations sent on application to 
iverpoo):— 40 Investmént Buildings, 67 Lord St. 
Manchester:—Ncerman Rowley, 8 Barton House, | HN GR U NDY, CHARLES ERITH & Ch 
Deansgate. Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


—————— 13 LITTLE TRINITY LANE 
BADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 60 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. LONDON, E.C. 
rice 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. | Telegrams :— “JOuDN GRUNDY, SRE ON Brea Office: 26 Exchange Building! 
| N.B.—Perfect Success Guaraniced or No Pay. . Mary’s Gate, Manchester. 


amore © 


BFF 
i Te 
ae 


Book of Testimonials forwarded. Gratison application to 


SUPPLEMENT 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 9 


BRADFORD. 


BRENTFORD — continued. 
For Making-up Netley Road West, Starnage Road West, and 


For Taking-down and Rebuilding Shop Premises in Albion Cross Road, for the Brentford Local Board. Mx. Ta He 
Court, Bradford. Messrs. MILNES & FRANCE. Architects, STRACHAN, Surveyor. 

Bradford. | Parry, Walham Green £1,169 0 © 

Accepted Tenders. Hudson, West Dulwich 967 14 6 

Balmforth & Reece, Queensbury, mason. Fry Bros., Greenwich 965 9 o 

C, Hellewell, Cullingworth, joiner. Parker, Brentford : 952 0 0 

Stead & Hutton, Bradford, plumber. Constable, London, E.C. . 934 0 O 

Roberts & Co, Bradford, ironwork, Morecroft, Acton P 2 ; - : 932 0 O 

Walsh, Shipley, plasterer. Mears, Kensington F F 3 : : 929 90 oO 

J. Nelson, Bradford, slater. Mowlem & Co., Westminster 919 0 Oo 

W. Sharp, Bowling, Bradford, painter. Heywood, Hounslow 898 It rf 

| Adams, Wood Green 879 0 o 

| Lee, Southall : : 876 8 2 

BRIDGEND. | Nowell & Robson, Kensington. 868 o o 

For Building Cemetery Chapel, House, &c., for the Bridgend Winver os ,Hammersmith ‘. . a i > 

Local Board. Mr. GEORGE FENTON LAMBERT, Architect, BRODERICK, Richmond (accepted) . 741 15 8 


Bridgend. 


Quantities by the Architect. 


D. Jenkins, Swansea - . £2,300 © Oo BROMLEY. 

J. W. Morgan, Bridgend . . 2,15t © © For Works in Upper Park Road, for the Bromley Local Board. 

D. C. Jones & Co, Gloucester . 2,085 0 0 Mr. S. HAWKINGS, Surveyor. 

P. Gaylard, Bridgend eet ayi8 2,050 0 90 Peill & Sons, Bromley Common, Kent £499 12 6 

Batchelor & Snowden, Cardiff . 1,806 15 o T. Adams, Wood Green, N. : 470 16 3 

E.C. Newby & Co, Cardiff . 1,79 0 ©: W.H. Wheeler, Blackfriars 443 16 0 

T, ROBERTS, Pontycymmer (accepted ) 1,784 15 oO R. Ballard, Child’s Hill, N.W. 439 18 3 

D. Llewellyn, Bridgend . . ‘ 1,697 90 oO D. Marchin, Bromley . 373117) 2 
Lansbury, Bromley : ; : : 343 4 TF 
J. Mowlem & Co., Grosvenor Wharf, London 322 °09IEF 

BRENTFORD. 


For Widening Enfield Road, for the Bre 


ntford Local Board. For Building House 


CAFRPHILLY. 
at Caerphilly, South Wales, for Mr. 


Mr. J. H. STRACHAN, Surveyor, Young. Messrs. BRUTON & WILLIAMS, Architects, 
Mears, Kensington ‘ A SO7) 10 oO Cardiff. Quantities by the Architects. 
Parry, Walham Green at A200 ONO Hatherly & Carr, Bristol . O07 , Ouro 
Adams, Wood Green . 25h Ono D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . 1,080 0 oO 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster 343 0 O F. J. Robbins, Cardiff ; : ; : DE t,050i On O 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington 340 0 O John Haines, Cardiff : 1,049 0 0 
Fry Bros., Greenwich . : B30, 07 G John Jenkins, Newport, Mon. . : 1,02 0 oO 
S. Hudson, West Dulwich . 827) OO E. F. Richards & Co., Barry Dock . 959 15 8 
Morecroft, Acton S57, OO Powell & Mansfield, Cardiff 942 0 0 
Heywood, Hounslow 297 Ono E. C Newby & Co, Cardiff 927 10 10 
Wimpey, Hammersmith 284 0.0 C. Price, Cardiff ; 627s 0mO 
Broderick, Richmond . ; Keith Sie fe! Bowers & Co., Hereford 920) O).0 
PARKER, Brentford (accepted ) 257, Oke Thomas Colborn, Swindon 920 0 O 


SPRAGUE & Co., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


tte of 23 Martin’s Lane, Canvon Street, London, B.C, | 
have REMOVED to 


& 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. | 


ills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, | 


| 

RABUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 

COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

LANS ot ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully | 

lithographed and printed in colours, | 

| 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. | 
Jertificate Books for Instalments, 88s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 

ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 


| 
PRAGUES TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed | 
envelope. 


aes TIES, &c,, ELECTROGRAPHED | 

(equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho. | 
graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. “ Quantities"’ | 

om, 1din. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six tor 12s. Plans | 

pied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HagpakeER, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 


THE 


ARANITIC PAINT 


IS THE 


| BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


TLICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a thorough Cure 
for Damp Walls, and 
is made 
IN ALL COLOURS 
and COLOURLESS. 
|4 SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the 
NTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBI- 
|10N, 1884, for Excellence and Durability. 


| 


The Original Invertors arg Sole Marufacturers, 


HE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 


32 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1860. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,’ for 
1893. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant) 
Tiles, Dippers ,Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OTL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE., 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 

Plans, &c., best style. 


EJ. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


G. CHANT, 
Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


7 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.c. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furnitcre 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on application. 


PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 
HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGIMEERS, 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensington; 
and 9 Mugdalen Street, Oxford. 
J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Son:, London, 


and carried out large contracts for them in Londen, Oxferd, 
Paris, and Vienna. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK-JAW 


QW !// 
Sv \ 


, Ld] AWS 
MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 
NEWPORT, MON. 


‘=, cba” 
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SUPSLEMENT 


COVENTRY. | ; ee Rest sy ent 
‘or Additi he Coventry Technical bnsritute, For Alterations and Additions to The Warren, Hayes Common, 
re Voauie & : ; 4s . es ‘ : : £5,002" 40) © | Kent, for Mr. Martin R. Smith. Messrs. KIDNER & | 
W O Ivens . ; 3 : : : . 4S 5Smuar 0 | BERRY, Architects, 23 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. | 
© Gry Hill Go aiebncan >. elememmesdo’ |) Smith Steons £2 587.0 Om | 
es Haywood . 2 : : : , 4,520 0 0} Arnaud & Son . : < ‘ 2,570: (05M 
A. A. Wincott . : ; : sg r4nStiaeOgsO Patman & Fotheringham . b : : 22,5215 (Oune 
P. R. CROYDON (accepted ) 4,320 0.0 T. J. Messom : . ni 25395 Ome 
Liggins & Strong . c : : ‘ . 14,209 0) 0 T. Crossley : 5 : : . «22,3877 Omens 
‘ | STscore (accepted ) a A ae co ane 
CRUMPSALL. | 


For Constructing Lavatories and other Rooms at Workhouse, | | 
Crumpsall, for the Guardians of Prestwich Union, Mr. 


JOHN THORP, Architect, Higher Blackley. Messrs. Colliver 


(Ocr. 27, 1893. 


LLANELLY. 


| For Building Semi-detached Villas, Old Road, Llanelly, for 


& Son. Messrs. J. Daviss & SON, 


Architects, Llanelly. 


Horsfield & Son, Cheetham ; : : 2 LOOO1mO! TO 

J. Jackson & Sons, Whitefield . : : ‘ 660 0 0 Williams & Evans : . £1,450) (Ouma 

Hill & Heys, Manchester . G : : . 654 0 0, T.P. Jones (excluding plumber) : : ~ /1,085,..0 am 

S. Johnson, Irlams-o’-th’-Height : : 1 OLOg Ons Mason, Plasterer and Slater. 

W. McFarlane, Manchester ; 2 i SOO OW CO) | G. Davies. : ; 790 0 0 

Young & ‘Tinker, eet : ; : ; or ss is | W. HoPKIN & Son (accepted) . ee ; «> 650... Gia 
Va its ° 5 5 (@) } ; 

Ay Eile ae ccople a) i p é 230 14 26 Carpenter, Joiner, Plumber, Glazier and Painter. 

Wood & Huddlestone, Manchester . : SENS C7 OO J. Thomas . 650 0 0 


J. Evans (excluding plumber, 2 crates and railing) 407 0 O 


Carpenter, Joiner, Painter and Glazter. 


DODDEN GTON: Weegee Cui) sou Ol Utes : : : é 527.050 a 
For Building Dwelling-house, Doddington. Mr. H. H. BITTOWELL & SON (accepted ) ie ; 3 © 3425 ee 
PACKER, Architect, Wellingborough. Quantities by the Pipe 
prchiech S. Bevan & Son. . ne eM Se eae mae 
W. Berrell, Mears Ashby . , : : “6248 0 ©) “Avan BROS. (accepted) . ; j 3 115.0 0 
Hacksley Bros., Wellingborough : ; [240 ONO 
W. Goodman, Wellingborough . ; ; 2 SOOO 
F. Johnson, Earls Barton ; M2255, O) RO LONDON. 
a, POR MAN A ele ot ate (aceapte 4) : Dicer reali For the Erection of New Classrooms and Chambers in Gray’s 
Inn Place, for the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn. 
HURST. | Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, Architect. Quantities by Mr. J. F. 
For Street Improvement Works, Hurst, Lancashire. | BULL. 
L. B, Wild, Ashton-under-Lyne : : SI Veelopi ite) Bywaters . ‘ . £9,850 0 Oo 
J. Stone; Hurst . af : elit BASIE Holland & Hannen 9,198 0 0 
Ewe Brierley, Ashton-under- Lyne. : Ly /G2ei2 uo Trollope & Sons 9,088 0 oO 
W. UNDERWOOD & BROTHERS, Dukinfield _ Worsley & Co. A 3 : 8,948 0 oO 
(accepted) . . 2,677. Aeon mw eratmanecd Fotheringham : ; : i - 8,873, 070 
H. J. WILLIAMS (accepted ) ; ‘ ; « 1 8) 5 00unO—NO 


‘Surveyor’s estimate, £1,808 35. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs, to 1s inch; | 
seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to square incb, with | Ornamental Wrought: Iron 
less than 10 per cent. residue, | Work. 

“ Over 10,000tons supplied to 
\\ Cardiff and Hereford Water 
iy. Works: Gas ea Electric 


“BEBINE Cr ORTLANDCEMENT ART METAL WORK. 


: ‘ 


ED ore geny, adapted ier Cone! Light Fittings DESIGNS 
“ECLIPSE” PORTLANDCGEMET | of all kinds. ESTIMATES 


Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch ; 28 days. The | 
finest, most plastic, best sand | 
carrying, and cheapestCement 


ON APPLICATION, 
London Sample 


in the market. Specially | Room :— 

Baebes nee tnying earnest ie es se Peal in sanitary: 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c : 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by | | 49 Farringdon St, B.C, 

CIA biel babel at sol 8 epee thr tes ees 
JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. <\ we SCOTLAND :-— 
ESTABLISHED 1844. Mf 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO Ni Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 


BLUE Lis Lima, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&o. Railway and water communication. 


PILKINGTON & Gc. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


ee Chamber 


L Fraderick Street, Edinburgh, 


STREET, 


ASPHALTE foe | 


AND 
FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica wan QQ 


Wood -BLOCK PAVIN é 


(Mr. WuHITE’s SysTEM) 
“S25 For Churches, Schoots 
I a Offices, &c. 
\\ Estimates and full particulars 
\s ci on application to 


Si\\\tHos. GREGORY & Co. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 
Woop PavING AND STEAM 


. . 
RBARDIte wWwnapy T y Ly OINERY ORK’! 
MARBLE oe ee eae 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim. tgs geen greene 


| 25, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C 
Manufacturer of every description of 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


WiREW ORE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


| For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, ame Screens 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, | 
always on hand 


Special low quotations for Wirework for the eyoteetion ° 
| Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per foot super. 
Price Lists and Illustrations post free on application, 
HSTABLISHED 1855. 

Telegraphic Address :—‘‘ Pheasantry, London.’ 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGN, 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE fel COMPANY, 


STAB.) LIMITAD: (1871. 
Telegrams i-— = Felephone:— 
“LIMMER, LOWDOM,.” = 862, 


TORM.AE OLAER 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, | 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 

very information to be obtained at the Company's 

ffices. ? MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, 3G. | 

{ 

{ 


BEST GREEN 


‘ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honisterand Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 
Highest Award: GoldMedal, | 

International Exhibition, 
London ,1862, | 
“Model Dwelling,” New- @ 
castle Exhibition 1887. | 
yj) LIGHT SEA GREEN. @ 

< 27 DEEP OLI VE GREEN 
DARK GREEN. | 
FoR PRIOES AND THEMS APPLY TO THE SHORETABY, | 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE G0., 

LIMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
Over 20 Years’. 

Experience. 
GOLD . MEDAL, } 
LONDON, 1882. — 
SILVER MEDAL, | 
PARIS, 1881. 
EsriMarEs FREE. | 


JOEL & C0. 
ny Wilson St., Finsbury Square, Ln a 


PANELLING, COUNTERS, 


Ocr. 27, 1893.] 
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SUPPLEMENT 


11 


LONDON — continued. 
For Providing Heating Apparatus at Board School, 
Place, East Greenwich. 
JOHN GRUNDY (accepted). 


Messrs. Clarke & Son wrote to the Board that their tender 


should have been £179 and not £79. For list of tenders, see 
The Architect of October 20. 


Creed 


MANSFIELD. 
For Street Levelling, Metalling, Flagging, Channelling, &c., 
Mansfield, for the Corporation. Mr, R. FRANK VALLANCE, 
Borough Surveyor. 


Radford Street. 
J. W. Fisher, Mansfield . - £635 8 5 
W. A. Vallance, Mansfield . 3 520 ome) 
Mi H. Vickers, Nottingham . - | 545 Oo mO 
J. BRADLEY, Lincoln (accepted) . -) 462 Onno 
Pea.ock Street. 
J. W. Fisher, Mansfield 236 13 fo) 
W. A. Vallance, Mansfield . 210 fe) 
J. H. Vickers, Nottingham . 199 0 O 
J. BRADLEY, ‘Lincoln (accepted) . L72acOmnO 


For Building Business Premises, Leeming cuete for Mr. W. F. 


Jolly, Mansfield. Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, Brodie 


Mansfield. 
S. & G. Frisby, Mansfield . £618 0 oO 
T. Fish & Sons, Nottingham 21 115685 O50 
J. H. Vickers, Nottingham . 494 0 0 
FISHER BROS., Mansfield ™ A475) mo 


- Accepted, subject to deductions. 
OXFORD. 
For Building Two Small Houses with Shop in Blackfriars 


Road, Oxford, for the Corporation. Mr. W. H. WHITE, 
City Engineer. 
W. Brucker, Oxford . : : ; : opt Siete lies 
J. S. Kimberley, Banbury. [nl 2 O 
J. T. Hough, Oxford. : 1,093 14 1 
S. F. Halliday, Stamford . 1,070 oO 


C. C. Robinson, Woolvercot 


1,023) 13 
G. H. Wheeler, Abingdon 1,019 14 
W. Rose, Oxford J ‘ ; - 887) 63.1 
G. Simmonds, Reading . f 4 ; 879 OF 
J. WOOLDRIDGE, Oxford (accepted Yi 818 oO 


o0o00ON000N 


NOTTINGHAM. 
For Alterations at the Workhouse, Nottingham. Mr. A. H. 
GOODALL, Architect, Nottingham. RA GUG cS: by Archi- 
tect. 


J. Hutchinson, Nottingham. . A £148 rom) 
B. Keeling, Nottingham - A 2 130 10 oO 
Scott & Son, Nottingham - 2 124 TOO 
A. Priestley, Nottingham . : 12300087, 
A. B. Clarke, Nottingham . . 120 0 0 
F. Evans, Nottingham : : : II7 10 O 
G: Caulton, Nottingham . - : we LLOvIOETO 
Appleby & Lambert, Nottingham : - ELLORIO MO 
H. Vickers, Nottingham : eliGmoro 
J. Inger, Nottingham : | TSE TAS 
js H. Vickers, Nottingham . II5 10 oO 
J. Skerritt, Nottingham TI 5m 2-50 
S. Hind, Nottingham : ; : Se LI ToeO. 
Gilbert & Gabbitass, Nottingham - - a 114s 7x0 
J. Cooper, Nottingham : : ; 108 0 Oo 
J. Hodson, Nottingham - - - 105) 00 
T. Cuthbert, Nottingham 103 14 oO 
T. Barlow, Nottingham 100 O O 
Ne Attenborrow, Nottingham : ; 99 0 oO 
GELL & SON, Nottingham (accepted) . c C4m Onn 


POULTON-LE-FYLDE. 


| For Building School Premises, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire, 


for Miss E. Rogerson. Mr. THos. P. WORTHINGTON, 
Architect. Quantities not peeved. 
J. Kirkbride, Fleetwood - £15538 ORO 
W. Eaves, Blackpool 137010 m0 
G. SMITH, Blackpool (accepted ) 13550 L5RO 
Nightingale & Petrie, Blackpool 153345 Om 
iE Tiernan, Poulton-le-Fylde_ . : 1532780 O 
SILLOTH. 


For Extension of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Con- 
valescent Institution, Silloth. 


Accepted Tenders, 


J. Johnstone, Silloth, builder 14559) OmO 
W. Batey, Carlisle, joiner 348 0 Oo 
Thompson & Sons, Carlisle, plumber . 199 17 6 
Burgess, Cockermouth, plasterer. 199 7 II 
C. Nanson, Carlisle, slater . Olt 7 426 
T. Palmer, Carlisle, painter (pet ile 5) 


BANK AND 


OFFICE 


INTERIORS. 


SPECIALTIES: 


DESKS AND STRONG-ROOM FITTINGS. 


MANUFACTURED ENTIRELY AT OUR LONDON CABINET WORKS. 


ARCHITECTS INVITED TO 


APPLY 


FOR OUR TENDERS. 


SHANNON FILE COMPANY, LIMITED 


(OFFICE AND BAWK FITTERS). 


REVOLUTION 
50 to 70 per cent. Saved in Fuel. 


THESE sae BURN THE COMMONEST SMUDGE AND NUTS, 
Chimney Syrweeping 


| 


} 


| 


No Smoke! 


No Soot: No 


FIRES, BREWERS’ PANS, FARMERS’ 


MAHOGANY, TIMBER AND VENEER 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 


SPECIAL LINES 


The Economic 
Smokeless Fire Co. 


(LEGGOTT & MARSH'S PATENTS). 

28 MARKET STREET, BRADFORD; 
100 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
“« SMOKELESS ” Ley 

KITCHEN RANGES, REGISTER STOVES, FURNACE PANS, BAKERS! OVENS {7 
STEAM BOILERS, HEATING-APPARATUS BOILERS, 
PANS, AMERICAN STOVES, ETC, 


JAMES uA Ee AA IVE, 


MERCHANT, 


HARD AND SOFT WOOD MOULDINGS, FLOORING IN OAK AND TEAK. ’, 


Head Offices: _15 & 16 Ropemaker Street, Finsbury Pavement, E.Cc 
De ee 


IN COAL CONSUMPTION. 


and 


HARNESS-ROOK 


MOULDING MANUFACTURER. 


ESTIMATES AND CATALOGUE FREE. 


IN OAK FLOORING. 
Moulding Mills, Timber Yard and Stockyard :—124 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON. 


TELEPHONE 804. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Sn SSS —s—Ss—S——SsS—0—_—_ om 


THURNSCOE. 
Fot Building House and Shop, Thurnscoe, Rotherham. Mr. | 
H. L. Taccn, Architect, Rotherham. Quantities by the 


Architect. | 
Duncan & Jones, Stairfoot . : é 5 Hoe Lo) 
Noble & Sons, Great Houghton . 3 3 AO SOmOm, On| 
A. T. Ripley, Rotherham . : ; ; 840 0 0O| 
Cuas. GREEN, Rotherham (accepted ). : TE OOm ONO 


This work is now completed. 


For Bvilding Hotel, Stables and Outbuildings, Thurnscoe, for | 
Messrs. Whitworth, Son & Nephew. Mr. H. L. TAcoN, 
Architect, Rotherham. Quantities by the Architect. 


James Bush, Thurnscoe : ys hOOS ay vil 
Noble & Sons, Great Houghton : SR2s5419)a OO 
Chas. Green, Rotherham . 2 3 5 - 2,459 0 0} 
A. T. Ripley, Rotherham . 9 : 5 7 2s450" (OO 
G. H. Smith, Mexbro : : : : 3/22;350"10) (0 
CHADWICK & Co., Rotherham (accepted ) te, 2,300 Om O 


WOKING. 

For Building a Small Grain Warehouse, for Mr. H. W. Gloster. 

Mr. ROBERT CLAMP, Architect, The Retreat, Woking. 
Quantities supplied. 

J. Whitburn, Woking . 


: ; : ; Oo 
A. A. Gale, Woking . : : : : 5. eyo) <) 
W. J. Butt, Woking . : : : 5 5 ee = © ©) 
Harris & Son, Woking ; : Pc eaOmEO 
H. INGRAM, Woking (accepied) . 522 Onno 


WORKINGTON. 


For Additions to St. Michael’s Catholic Schools, Workington. | 


Mr. JAMES HowEs, Architect, Bridge Street, Workington. 


VARIETIES. 


TuE Farnley Iron Co, Leeds, have been awarded a medal 
at the Chicago Exhibition for their glazed bricks and porcelain 
baths. No award for these classes of goods has been made to 


| any other firm outside of the United States. 


THE Vestry of Islington have had under consideration ways 
and means for a possible fall of snow in the coming winter. It 
is imperative upon the Vestry to clear the footways in all 
thoroughfares under their control ; but with regard to the roads 
not yet taken over by them, a by-law was adopted to the effect 
that the householders will be liable to a penalty of 5/. if they 


| fail to clear pavings and gullies. 


THE Phenix Park Recreation Ground, Glasgow, has been 
| formally opened, and a fountain, given by Messrs. John 
Buchanan & Bros., and erected. on the grounds, was handed 
over to the Corporation by a representative of the firm. 

AT the meeting of the Aberdeen County Council it was 
| reported that the Road Sub-Committee recommended that the 
Maryculter Bridge should be constructed of steel girders on 
granite piers, at an estimated cost of 4,000/. The matter was 
referred back with a view of providing a granite bridge, the 
extra expense being considered a saving of money in the 
long run, 


power to the public by the Corporation of Manchester will 
begin on February 1, and the engineer, Mr. Woodall, has under- 
taken to have the works in readiness by that date. The 
Hydraulic Power Sub-committee considers it undesirable 
that the Corporation should sell or hire machinery for use in- 
side private premises. They recommend that power should be 
supplied in the same manner as water is already supplied for 
domestic and trade purposes. 

WE regret to announce the death of Mr. James Hill, of 


S. McWhinney, Workington Se Icey 0) |e) 
R. Bragg, Workington . : : OL LOSmO 
J. Coulthard, Workington . : : . eS GO 1 Olmee 
Gray, Mason & Co., Workington : : 3) 5 40)9.0) HO 
L. Ferguson, Aspatria . : P ; 520 Ono 
J. Perrin, Workington . : : 5 ‘ Se SOLON OM! 
R. Douglas, Workington. ‘ : : pe upigh sey. Ho) 
J. I. Wilson, Workington . : ; : 2335 EL LOO 
J. Murchie, Workington . : 5 : 5 Ko. © © 
Lister, McCartney & Lister, Workington . i 5OLaOnO 


| The Hawthorns, Clapham Road, and Queen Victoria Street, on 
| Wednesday. He was struck down with paralysis about five 
weeks ago. He unsuccessfully contested the Brixton Division 
| against Lord Carmarthen a few years ago, and last year the 
North Islington Division, in which he was also unsuccessful. 
Mr. Hill was known as a most successful lock manufacturer, 
/ and as having exercised great influence on the production of 
builders’ ironwork. 


| Committee have decided to recommend the Council to pay 
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5,000/. for rather over twelve acres of glebe land at Stanning- 
Jey, which it is proposed to convert into a much-desired 
recreation-ground. 

THE fire brigade attached to Low Folds Mills, East Street, 
have presented a gold medal to Sergeant Wells, of the Leeds 


Corporation Fire Brigade, just retired on his pension, after | 


nearly twenty-eight years’ service, as an acknowledgment of 
the help he has rendered the brigade on many occasions. 


A NEw pontoon dock, capable of raising and docking vessels 
of 5,000 tons and 350 feet long, has been inaugurated at Elles- 
mere, a port on the Manchester Ship Canal. The first vessel 
to use it was the three-masted barque Beeswing, of Portmadoc. 


If is announced, the Leeds Mercury says, that the Misses 
March have given 1,000/. towards the building fund of St. 
Aidan’s Church, Roundhay Road, Leeds. 


AT Dundonald, near Kilmarnock, Mr. Cochran-Patrick is 
investigating some supposed ruins of a Roman bath. Burton, 
the historian of Scotland, believed them to be Roman ovens. 
So far as the excavations have gone, the buildings form a well 
9 feet deep and 20 feet in circumference. 


THE church at Chart, in Kent, has been seriously damaged 
owing to the land having sunk several feet. The damage is 
estimated at over 1,000/, 


A_REPORT has been presented to the Bath Corporation by 
Mr. Fortune, the city surveyor, regarding the purification of the 
river Avon. He recommends two trunk sewers, one on either 
bank of the river, to receive the drainage of each of the existing 
sewers as it crosses them and to convey it to a site just below 
the city boundary, in the parish of Twerton, about 72 acres in 
extent. The length of the right bank sewer would be 
2950 miles, and the length of that on the left bank 2:739 miles. 
The system of disposal recommended is that of precipitation 
and filtration, known as the International. The first cost, 
including acquirement of land, construction of sewers and the 
buildings and machinery at the sewage works, is put at 
68,000/., or, if the outside parishes of Twerton and Weston are 
wholly drained into the system, 73,000/. 


THE Ludlow Town Council have adopted the report of the 
special committee on the question of the sewage disposal of the 
borough. ‘The committee had offered prizes, and had received 
eighteen schemes. They recommended, subject to the approval 
of the Local Government Board, that the first prize of 25/. be 
awarded to Messrs. Pollard & Tingle, of Westminster ; the 


| Middlesex were opened 


| second, of 152, to Mr. Henry Bancroft, of Manchester ; and 


the third, of 1o/., to Mr. H. B. Nicholls, of Birmingham. They 


| also recommended that application be made to the Local 


Government Board for permission to borrow the necessary 
money, about 3,7212. 


THE Michaelmas Quarter Sessions for the county of 
at the Guildhall, Westminster, 
before Mr. R. M. Littler, Q.C., chairman, and other jus- 
tices. In charging the grand jury, the Chairman congratu- 
lated them upon the completion of the alterations to the build- 
ing, so that now for the first time the county could properly 
accommodate not only the grand and petty juries, but all 
persons having business in the Court, and who had hitherto 
been put to great inconvenience. He believed, too, theirs was 
the first county which had provided a suitab'e reading-room 
for jurors in waiting. 

IT is stated that Mr. Alderman Jolly has resigned the 
chairmanship of the Bath Waterworks Committee, the 
majority of the committee, contrary to the advice of the engi- 
neer, having decided to accept the lowest tender for the pro- 
posed new reservoir. 


THE death is announced of Alderman Cail, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, a well-known contractor in hisday. Among other works 
he constructed the North-Eastern line from North Shields to 
Tynemouth, involving the building of a tunnel under the town ; 
the Bishop Auckland branch line and the Deerness Ferry 
branch ; he doubled the tunnel on the Carlisle Railway at 
Corbridge without stopping the traffic, which was then con- 
sidered a feat ; he made the Nidd Valley and Rosedale branch 
lines, and executed several contracts for the Yorkshire mines. 
He built the Berwick Bridge over the Tweed, and was con- 
cerned in various large undertakings. 


THE Gloucester City Council have decided to apply to 
Parliament during the coming session for powers to carry out 
the Newent scheme for providing an additional supply of water 
for the city, and Mr. W. Fox, C.E., was instructed to at once 
proceed with the plans. 


THE correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, writing 
from Cambridge, says :—The energetic professor of enyineering, 
Mr. Ewing, has raked together money enough to make exten- 
sive alterations in the old Perse School buildings, which have 
been handed over to him for the new engineering laboratory. 


A sum of 3,000/. is to be spent, and the accommodation to be 
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provided will be sufficient for present needs. Mr. W. C. Mar- 
shall is the architect of the new buildings. 

AT the meeting of the Gloucester City Council, on Tuesday, 
a letter from the secretary of the Midland Railway Company 
was read stating that the directors had sanctioned a large ex- 
penditure in the provision of a new station at Gloucester, and 
it is understood the work will be proceeded with when the 
goods shed, in course of erection, is completed. 

THE committee of the Ayrshire County Council have 
appointed Mr. Warren, C.E., Glasgow, to prepare a report on 
the best method of effecting the drainage of the Beith district 
and disposing of the sewage, and to give an estimate of the 
cost. 

THE Dundee Advertiser says:—The acquisition of the 
Barrack Park by the citizens of Dundee has put them in 
possession of one of the most notable baronial antiquities in 
this locality, if not indeed in Scotland. Dudhope Castle has 
been regarded by experienced antiquaries as a typical example 
of the feudal castle which came into fashion towards the close 
of the sixteenth century. When the first plans for laying cut 
the Barrack Park were prepared they all contemplated the 
demolition of this interesting relic, and probably violent hands 
would have been laid upon the castle ere this had not wiser 
counsels prevented this piece of gross vandalism. 


ELECTRICAL. 


Now should be the time for electric-light engineering firms 
to push to the front. Owing to the coal trade dispute the price 
of gas is going up. Necessarily it must do so. All sympathy | 
should be extended to coal-miners and coal-mine owners at | 
present, as being men whose reason is temporarily clouded. 


ployers. At any rate, all is working in the interest of develop- 
ing the use of electric light. 

AT a meeting of the Yeadon Local Board, instructions were 
given to the clerk to make applications to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for a provisional order for power to light the town- 
ship by electricity. It was also decided to make application for 
sanction to boriow 7,000/. 

AT the meeting of the Gas and Lighting Committee of the 
Bolton Corporation, it was resolved that the “ wiring” of 
premises for the supply of electric lighting should be under- 
taken by the Corporation directly. The electrical engineer 
submitted a plan for transformer pits requiring connection with 
the electricity supply, which plan was approved, and tenders, 
were ordered to be obtained for the work. The engineer also 
reported that the tenders for the several stages of building con- 
struction at the new electrical station in Spa Road had all been 
let, and the excavations were being proceeded with. Contracts 
for the supply of alternators, transformers and underground 
cables had also been placed. Tenders for switchboards are 
being invited. He also stated that as the station buildings 
cannot be completed until next year, it is not intended to pro- 
ceed with the laying of the underground mains until after 
Christmas. 

Ir has been decided to light up the Royal Exchange by 
electric light, and preparations are being made to first fit up the 
quadrangle. 

THE Finance Committee of the Bolton Town Council, at 
their meeting, resolved that the electrical engineer should be 
requested to prepare and submit an estimate of the cost of 
“‘ wiring” the town hall for the purpose of the interior being 
lighted by electricity. 


But, unfortunately, persons who quarrel with their bread and 
butter do not get much sympathy from the practical portion | 
of the public, who have to pay the piper for disorganisa- | 
tion of the one of the few remaining industries of the country, 
that would be beyond competition if only masters and men 
were able to discern in a practical way how to conduct business 
in their own interests. It may be futile to call attention 
to the fact that they are destroying other industries, whose | 
only connection with the dispute arises from their dependence | 
ona certain supply of coal to carry on business. The miners 
and owners have by their ill-judged action caused serious | 


THE electric-light works at Kingston-upon-Thames, which 
have been erected in Lower Ham Road by the Corporation, are 
to be opened shortly. 

IT is expected that by the middle of November the whole 
of the Trongate and Argyle Street, Glasgow, from Glasgow 
Cross to Anderston Cross, will be lit by electricity. In this 
thoroughfare the lamps are being placed 45 yards apart, as 


_ compared with 60 yards in Sauchiehall Street. 


THE Halifax Gasworks Committee have accepted the offer 
of Mr. W. H. D. Horsfall, architect, to prepare plans, &c., for 
the proposed electvic-light works. 

THE electric lighting works at Kingston-on-Thames have 


misfortune respectively to industrious workmen and their em- | been inaugurated. 
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THE Court of Common Council have resolved to light the 
art gallery at Guildhall by electricity, at a cost of installation 
of 290/. 

At the meeting of the Cleaning and Lighting Committee of 
the Edinburgh Town Council the proposed lighting of the chief 
streets by electricity was under discussion, the Board of Trade 
requiring to be informed forthwith of the intenticns of the 
Corporation in regard to street lighting before they give sanction 
to the general scheme. It was resolved to recommend to the 
Town Council that the following streets should be lighted by 
electricity :—(1) From the Theatre Royal, Leith Walk, to the 
Haymarket ; (2) from the west end of Prince’s Street to Barclay 
Church ; (3) from the west end of Prince’s Street to the Dean 
Bridge ; (4) from the Post Officeto Hope Park; (5) Waverley 
Bridge and Cockburn Street ; (6) the High Street from the 
Tron Church to George IV. Bridge; (7) George IV. Bridge 
(from High Street) and Forest Road to the Infirmary. The 
lights will be arc lights at high tension. It was stated that 
each electric lamp in London cost 272. a year, but it was hoped 
that the Edinburgh lighting would be effected at a less cost. 


At the meeting of the Hanley Town Council, the Electric 
Lighting Sub-Committee recommended the adoption of the 
borough surveyor’s plan for the extension of the electric-light 
mains, viz. primary mains, high-pressure, four extensions at 
a cost of 250/.; secondary mains, low pressure, eleven exten- 
sions at a cost of 950/.; and five additional transformer stations 
at a cost of 100/. The total estimated cost of these extensions 
was 1,300/., on account of the 1,800/. provided in the contract. 
The recommendation was confirmed. 

DuRING the forthcoming session of the Greenock Philo- 
sophical Society, Professor James Blyth will deliver a lecture 
entitled “ Recent Ideas on Electricity.” 


TRADE NOTES. 
WE have been advised that Messrs. Dowson, Taylor & Co., 
Limited, have received two awards for the Grinnell Sprinkler, 
the World’s Columbian exhibition having?awarded a medal for 


the Grinnell sensitive automatic sprinkler and for the Grinnell | 


dry-pipe system. The latter system is employed in premises 


where it is not practicable or desirable to keep the building | 


warm in winter. In such places the water is kept back beyond 


the reach of frost by means of compressed air, but is 


automatically admitted to the pipes in case of fre. In prompt- 
ness of action, as well as efficiency in numerous actual fires, 
no material difference has yet been noted between the dry and 
the wet system. At the recent Technical Exhibition held in 
St. Petersburg, Dowson, Taylor & Co., Limited, received the 
highest certificate of honour for the Grinnell sprinkler and 
automatic fire-extinguishing appliances. 

A MEMORIAL Clock, with all latest improvements, has been 
placed in the turret of West Rainton Church, near Durham, 
the whole having been made and erected by Messrs. Potts & 
Sons, of Leeds. This large mining centre has hitherto been 
without a public clock. 

THE Bolton Rural Sanitary Authority have received tenders 
in reference to works of sewerage, &c., required in the Autho- 
rity’s district, the undermentioned_ being accepted :—Lowndes 
Street, Dougill Street, Back Dougill Street and Bowen Street, 
Halliwell, Messrs. Hayes Bros., Westbrook Street, Bolton, 
1,2152. 19s. 5a. For Crompton Street, Back Crompton Street, 
Horrocks Street and Back Horrocks Street (Vallett’s), also in 
Halliwell, Mr. Peter Heyes, 606 Halliwell Road, Halliwell, 
g18Z. 16s. 11a. Along Chorley Old Road, from the Colliers’ 
Arms to Scant Row, Heaton, Mr. James Hope, 61 Beckett 
Street, Victory, Halliwell, 8362. 35. 6d. 

THE tender of Mr. William Sutcliffe has been accepted for 
the new police-station to be erected in Allan Park, Sowerby 
Bridge. 

MR. JOHN GRUNDY, of 30 Duncan Terrace, London, and 
Tyldesley, has been instructed by the architects, Messrs. 
Newman & Newman, of Tooley Street, to heat the new Free 
Library at Willesden. 

At the meeting of the Halifax County Council, the gas 
committee recommended the acceptance of the tenders of the 
Farnley Iron Company, Limited, Leeds, and Wm. Ingham & 
Sons, Wortley, for the supply of retorts. An amendment to 
the adoption of the minutes, referring the question back, was 
moved, on the ground that the contracts should be given to 
local firms. The amendment was adopted. 

AT the meeting of the Works Committee of the Edinburgh 
and District Trust, the chairman, Bailie Archibald, stated that 
he had received from Messrs. James Young & Sons, contractors, 
who had put down the shafts at Posso, an offer to construct fhe 
additional depth of embankment at Posso for 65,000/,, in 
connection with the new water-supply for the city. The advising 
engineers mentioned 60,000/. as the possible sum. 
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THEIN CHURCH, PRAGUE. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AN effort is being made to obtain subscriptions from the 
inhabitants of Derby to meet the debt on the new infirmary 
buildings, to enable the authorities to accept of the offer of 
Mr. Walter Evans, J.P., who has promised that if the necessary 
sum is raised he will erect another wing of the hospital at his 
own cost, which will be about 10,oco/. or 12,0007. 

AT the meeting of the Paisley Dean of Guild Court, plans 
were lodged on behalf of the trustees of the Congregational 
Church for the erection of a hall for Sunday school purposes on 
the vacant space adjoining the church in Church Place. The 
plans were approved of. 

REPRESENTATIONS have been made to the Glasgow Town 
Council to promote a permanent art and technical exhibition 
in connection with the proposed People’s Palace in the east-end 
of the city. It has transpired, however, that the Council have 
arranged to build a large hall without an annexe suitable for 
such exhibitions, and the committee of the East End Indus- 
trial Exhibition, whose funds were to be devoted to the esta- 


blishment of the People’s Palace, have in consequence resolved | 


to retain the funds and carry out the original scheme. 
AT Bolton an imposing demonstration has just been made 


Federation, the proceedings commencing with a procession of 
the various ’ branches constituting that organisation through the 
town. In the evening a combined business and social meeting 
was held in the Co- operative Hall. 

THE Norwich Town Council have decided to build public 


baths, the construction of which it is estimated will cost about | 


75 6002, 

THE Burslem School Board have arranged to purchase-a 
site on which to erect a new school, in Moorland Road. 

AT the meeting of the Coventry City Council, on Tuesday 
it was reported that the trustees of the Spencer’s Industrial 
Arts Trust had made an offer to the Technical Institute Com- 
mittee to defray the whole cost of the new buildings proposed 


| . . . . . 

| to be erected in connection with the Technical Institute, ata 
| total cost of not exceeding 5,000/., providing that the Corpora- 
| tion, in whom the present buildings and the site are vested, gave 


their consent. 
THE accommodation for the local volunteers, Harrogate, 
being inadequate, the project for a new drill-hall, armoury, 


| offices and recreation-room’ is likely to be soon realised. 
2,000/. will be required to complete the scheme. 


THE Arbroath Town Council have adopted a motion agree- 


| ing to a scheme for rebuilding the old church according to the 


plans of Mr. J. J. Burnet, Glasgow. It is now hoped that the 
work of rebuilding the church will proceed without delay. The 
cost is estimated at about 6,000/. 

AT Port St. Mary, Isle of Man, a new Wesleyan Church is 


| about to be erected from the designs of Mr. Thomas W, 


Cubbon, architect, of Birkenhead. Accommodation will be 
provided for about 350, with a future extension for about 100, 
The buildings will be faced with random rubble relieved by 
limestone dressings. The design will be Early Gothic in 
character, and when completed will have nave, transepts, 
chancel and angle tower and spire. The estimated cost of 
first portion of scheme is about 1,600/. 


THE INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 


THE Incandescent Gas Light Company, of Palmer Street, 
Westminster, and Queen Victoria Street, have on view at each 
of their establishments an attractive display of novelties and 
improvements in their system of illumination. The incandes- 


| cent gas-burner is the invention of Dr. Auer von Welsbach, 
in connection with the Bolton and District Building Trades’ 


under whose name it was originally introduced to public notice. 
It has since undergone many and important improvements, 
and the advantages which the company now claim for it are 
manifold, among others that it saves 50 per cent. in the con- 
sumption of gas as compared with any other burner, that it 
generates much less carbonic acid, therefore does not vitiate 
the atmosphere, and is consequently a healthy light, and that its 


| illuminating power is three times as great as that of any ordi- 


nary fish- tail or argand burner. That these pretensions are not 
exaggerated will be seen from the following extracts from the 
report by Professor Renk, director of the “Hygienic Institute 


| of Halle on the Saale :— 


| comparatively short period, 


“The saving of gas is so great as to repay, within a 
the expense incurred by fitting 
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existing installations with incandescent gas lights in place of 
ordinary burners. r ; 
depend on the extent of use, but as in cases like the one here 
in question, more especially in the lecture hall building, the 
requirement of light is always great, I should estimate the 
period within which the cost of fitting might be covered by 


i 
sa 


the saving effected in gas at one year. I therefore consider 
that the change might be effected in institutions of this kind 
without the necessity of a special grant of funds. 

“ The incandescent gas light, while saving 50 per cent. of gas, 
yields almost four times (or more strictly speaking, 39 times) 


as much light as a fish-tail, and almost twice (strictly, I°9 times) 


HLL'S PATENT LI 


, 


| Made to suit lights hung every way, 


/ 


As regards single flames, this will of course | 


exists only in Mooltan and Peshawar. 
| made to introduce this pottery into Amritsar by inducing work- 


| but there is no regular manufacture as in those towns. 
| potters are still able to make first-class painted and glazed tiles, 


as much light as an argand burner, or, in other words,"it 


utilises the gas eight times as economically as a fish-tail, and 
four times more so than the argand burner, thus constituting 
a very considerable progress in the province of illumination, 
and hence also in that or hygiene. 

“The influence of an illuminant on the atmosphere in a 
room illuminated is usually judged by the increase in the per- 
centage of carbonic acid contained in the air and by the rise of 
temperature, In either respect, from the fact that, as stated 


| under head 1, the incandescent gas light consumes 50 per 


cent. less gas than the argand burners, we may conclude at 
once that accordingly the generation of carbonic acid and heat 
must be less by one-half. An experiment made by me has 
given results which were even somewhat more favourable still.” 

The efforts of the company have been directed to the 


| improvement of the light itself and its adaptability te 
_ all purposes, commercial and domestic, and the result of these 


labours should be eminently satisfactory to them, asi t enables 
them to show lamps for the internal and external light- 
ing of shops and others suitable for offices, &c. An ingenious 
contrivance for the bedroom attracts attention, which is, how- 
ever, quickly diverted by the beauty of shape and ornamenta- 


tion of those intended for the drawing and dining-rooms. 


These are all applicable to existing fittings, gasaliers, brackets, 
&c. A hanging lamp for a large entrance-hall, or similar 
position, contains four burners, giving together a light equal to 
240 candles, and among the company’s most recent introduc- 


| tions is a street lamp, a difficulty as to the lighting of which 
| having been most satisfactorily overcome. 


MOOLTAN AND PESHAWAR ART POTTERY. 


IT appears from a monograph on pottery and glass manufac- 


ture in the Punjab, which has been prepared under the 
authority of the Indian Government, that a trade in art pottery 
Attempts have been 


men from Mooltan and Sind to settle there, but they have 
failed. The introduction of a sort of porcelain manufacture 
into Delhi has, however, been more successful, and Delhi is 
now noted for its white pottery. Vessels are occasionally 
glazed and coloured elsewhere than at Mooltan and Peshawar, 
A few 
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but the manufacture of tiles, which was once so extensive, has | obtained by applying “lajward” more thickly on the designs 
practically died out in the Punjab, and it is stated that even | or on the rest of the pottery. On a brown ground designs in 
when tiles required for mosques and buildings can be prepared | purple are obtained _by using “anjani ” (an oxide of man- 
locally, the orders for them are not given to the local workmen. | ganese), and designs in green by mixing copper oxide with the 
The obstacles in the way of art pottery are the lack of enter- | “ anjani.” The brown colour cannot be produced on a ground 
prise displayed by the workmen, the jealousy with which they | of another colour. The demand for Mooltan art pottery is | 
guard their secrets in order to prevent competition, and the | entirely European, and the goods are all exported. The 
readiness they display to abandon old forms and methods | demand, however, is falling off, and the work is deteriorating 
suited to native work in order to adopt cheaper and less effec- | in quality, as the newly-introduced browns and greens are not 
tive materials, such as dies or English patterns that are unsuit- | so effective as the original blues, and deprive the work of its 
able. The Mooltan art pottery is known as “kashigari,” the distinctive characteristics. European patterns are also being 
makers are called “kashigars,” and are a distinct class by | copied, and a great deal of the ware made is too rough to bear 
themselves. ‘The Mooltan work is said to have had the same | a close inspection, and loses its effect by attempts at minute 
origin as the Sind, but differs from it technically. Originally | execution. The makers are very jealous of their secrets, and 
it was confined to the manufacture of tiles, slabs, &c., painted | keep the trade in their own hands. Their industry, therefore, 
with text and other designs, and intended to be built into | is not likely to spread. 

mosques, tombs and other buildings. The native demand, | The manufacture of glazed pottery in Peshawar for the 
however, for this kind of work has died out, and a European __ native table is of ancient date, and may be considered peculiar 
demand has arisen which has entirely changed the character of | to the district, for although European pottery is finding its way 
the articles made. The “kashigar” does not himself make | into Mohammedan households in many parts of India, there is 
the goods he decorates. He buys from ordinary potters , nowhere else a local manufacture of glazed ware for vessels 
unbaked vessels made of good clay, well prepared, and then | used for eating and drinking purposes. Ordinary clay vessels 
smoothes the surface and fills in all cracks and holes with | are used, as in Mooltan, but in Peshawar the pottery is covered 
sand. As the clay is white there is no necessity to coat the | with a “slip” or coating of chalk and gum in order to avoid the 
ware with chalk and gum, as is done in Peshawar and Sind, | red colour to which the clay naturally burns. Red is obtained 
and a coating of glaze made of carbonate of lead and gum | on this white ground by applying a soft red chalk, and black 
mixed in water is applied to the vessel, and flowers and designs | from a soft black stone, both obtained from the Khyber hills, 
are traced upon this. The groundwork and designs are then | Blue is got from “lajward,” and green by mixing copper dust 
coloured, light and dark blue and green being the colours most | with the glaze. The basis of the glaze used is lead and the 
commonly used. The blue is obtained by applying “lajward” | vessels are carefully burned in a kiln fired with wood. Peshawar 
(lapis lazuli) mixed with water, the mixture being thick for | pottery is noted for its colouring rather than for its form or 
dark blue and thin for light. Green is obtained from copper | design. When properly applied the copper greens and rich 
filings. The “lajward” and copper oxide assume the required | mineral colours combined with the thick clear glaze produce a 


Ss colours on baking, and after their application the pottery is | distinct effect which, though characteristic, might be considered 
Sy covered with a glaze and dried, and then baked in a kiln, care | rather bizarre than beautiful. There is a great tendency to 
Sy being taken to arrange the pottery so that the glaze shall not | subordinate form to relief ornamentation, and that of an inferior 
Ly be damaged. A colour of recent introduction is brown, and for , and debased kind copied from cheap European, ware. Very 
mt this the pottery requires two bakings. There is one baking | few of the tiles now made are said to be free from grave faults, 
i before the glaze.is applied, and one for the glaze, which | but some blue and white made about twenty years ago, and used 
nly consists of oxide’ of lead, amalgam of tin and mercury and lead. | in the ornamentation of a building in the city, show what good 
a The colours used can only be applied together within certain | work could be turned out in Peshawar under proper guidance. 
i limits.” Thus, on a white ground designs can be brought out | It is impossible to give any idea of the amount of art pottery 
Se in light or dark blue or green ; white designs on a blue ground | actually sold in Peshawar, but as great care is said to be taken 


can be obtained by painting with “lajward” all except the part | in other cities in India in weeding out bad styles, this has. 
to be left white ; and dark blue on light blue, or véce-versd, is | caused a falling off in the demand for Peshawar ware. The 
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articles chiefly made in Peshawar are pierced dessert plates, 
‘prackets, vases, &c., and their prices vary from two to five 
-annas each. The prices average from 20 to 25 per cent. on 
these prices, and workmen get their food and from six to eight 
annas per diem. 


SWING AQUEDUCT AT BARTON. 


THE complete demolition of the old stone aqueduct at Barton 
and of the three arches forming the bridge which carried the 
Bridgewater Canal across the river Irwell has given the 
engineers of the Manchester Ship Canal an opportunity of 
testing the new swing aqueduct which has been erected by 
Messrs. Handyside (Derby and London) across the waterway, 
and which connects the deviation works with the old portion of 
the Bridgewater Canal. It was expected that the bridge would 
be turned shortly after ten o’clock, but it was noon before a 
start was made, and after the structure had been moved about 
g inches it was discovered that an iron projection between the 
gates of the tank and the canal, which stood fully a quarter of 
an inch out of its place, prevented any further movement of the 
‘bridge. In order to remove this projection it was found 
necessary to insert the water-tight gate at the Stretford end of 
the Bridgewater Canal, and to divert the water in the 
basin situate between this gate and the iron tank into the 
Ship Canal. After dinner another effort was made, and by 
half-past three o’clock the tank, filled with water, and weighing 
1,400 tons, was successfully swung round. The motive-power 
was supplied by a couple of “crabs” situate at the ends of the 
pier, and by ropes attached to the steam-dredger A/edlock, 
which was moored at the east end of the pier. As soon as the 
way was clear the steam-tug Bolton, with the Medlock in tow, 
steamed through the opening to a point about midway between 
the aqueduct and Barton swing bridge. During the earlier 
part of the proceedings there were present Mr. Leader Wil- 
liams, C.E., Mr. Hunter, C.E., and Mr. Parker, C.E., engineers 
to the Ship Canal Company; Messrs. Jones, Thompson and 
| Chadwick, agents of the company; Messrs. Joseph Roscoe, 
W. Willington and J. Wallwork, representing various depart- 


ments of the Bridgewater Trust, and several members and | 


officials of the Eccles Town Council and the Barton Rural 
Sanitary Authority. Some hundreds of persons watched the 
proceedings from Barton Bridge and every available spot on 
the banks of the Ship Canal. Considering the weight of water 
in the tank, the “‘ drip” from the gates was very slight. 


TEMPORARY HOSPITAL, TOOTING. 


THE Fountain Temporary Hospital in Lower Tooting is an 
example of the expedition with which buildings can be erected 
to meet emergencies. It was apprehended that existing 
hospital accommodation in South London would not be 
adequate for all the cases, and accordingly instructions were 
given to Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, architect, to erect a building 
in which four hundred patients could be treated. The hospital 
has been built and furnished in the extraordinarily limited 
period of two months, The building will be paid for as 
measured. It was necessary to employ five hundred men. 
The materials used are mainly wood and iron. There are six- 
teen detached wards surrounding a central administrative 
block, with separate buildings for staff, laundry, isolation wards, 
&c. There are 390 beds in the ordinary wards and sixteen in 
the isolation wards. The arrangement of the buildings is such 
that persons coming to the administrative block on business 
will be subjected to no danger of infection. There are two 
separate laundries, one for patients and one for the staff, with 
a steam disinfecting apparatus. Accommodation is provided 
for forty charge nurses and fifty assistant nurses, in addition to 
seventy-six female servants and a large male staff. Each main 
ward will contain twenty-four beds, and is 144 feet long, 26 feet 
wide and 13 feet 6 inches high, giving each bed a cubic air- 
space of 2,000 feet. The wards are well warmed and ventilated, 
and are lighted by gas. A central corridor connects the various 
buildings, and beneath it in an open subway are the whole of 
the water, steam and gas mains, electric wires and regulating 
valves, any or all of which can thus be got at in a moment. 
Baths, lavatories and hot and cold water supply are provided 
on the completest scale. The whole of the internal woodwork 
has been varnished with a view to affording a hard surface 
capable of frequent washing and cleansing. lt is not possible 
at the present moment to form a strictly accurate estimate of 
the cost of this hospital, but it may safely be stated that the 
erection of buildings at such a rapid rate involves a high rate 
of cost, which nothing but the extreme urgency of the circum- 
stances can justify. It is no exaggeration to say that in this 
instance the ordinary work of at least six menths has been 
compressed into a few weeks. This necessitated the employ- 
ment of such a large number of men that their labour, although 
absolutely necessary in point of speed, has largely increased 
the cost of the buildings. 
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THE “LIMNORIA’’ AND PILING, 
Iw a letter to the Scotsman Mr. Andrew Scott, the entomologist, 
gives an account of his examination of the piling which had 
been removed from the Firth of Forth on account of perfora- 
tions by worms, as described in last week’s Reporter. He 
says :— 

Thinking that I might be able to get a few specimens of the 
creature I visited the Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh, 
and was shown the examples of timber received, which had the 
usual appearance of wood bored by certain species of crustacea. 
Knowing from experience something about the habits of the 
creatures, permission having been given, I proceeded to search 
for them. With the aid of my pocket-knife I removed a small 
piece of the burrowed wood, and had the satisfaction of finding 
specimens of the crustacean at the end of the burrows. On 
examining them with a small pocket lens they turned out to be 
Limnoria lignorum. Further examination of various parts of 
the timber proved that it was literally swarming with this 
crustacean. 
owing to the timber having been out of the water for some time, 
but still not the slightest difficulty was experienced in making 
out the characters of the creature. Another thing I also noticed 
was that in a few of the burrows there were two Lzmzoria, and 
that these burrows were slightly larger than those which 
contained only one. 

No trace of Chelura terebrans was found after a most 


Of course, they were all more or less dried up, | 


careful search, and as it is twice the size of Lz7noria, it is | 


scarcely possible that it could have been overlooked in the 
examination of the wood. Lzmmoria measures 2 inch in length 
and Chelura t inch ; the breadth of the two species is nearly 
alike, 1-20th of an inch. 

There seems to be some doubt among naturalists as to the 
possibility of distinguishing at a glance the difference between 
the work of Lzmnoria and Chelura. Mr. David Robertson, in 
his catalogue of the Amphipoda and Isopoda of the Clyde, 
states :—‘‘ Where the work of the two species can be seen on 
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Judging from the number of Zzvmoria observed in the timber! 
presented to the Museum, I am inclined to think that in this 
instance, at least, the chief culprit has been Lzmnoria, which is | 
probably the most destructive wood-boring crustacean found, 
around our Coasts, owing to the fact of its being more prolific, 
than Chelura terebrans.” 

Limnoria lignorum is not unlike some of the small sclaters | 
that cne sees on turning over stones or under loose bark of 
trees. 

The mollusca present, chiefly mussels, and of which I saw! 
numerous examples, were not in the burrows made by the 
isopod (the burrows are only about one-twelfth of an inch in | 
diameter), but in the cavities caused by the gradual washing | 
away of the burrowed timber ; would probably get into the 
holes when in the larval state, and gradually grow in size until | 
they attained their present dimensions. Several small crabs 
were also observed in the crevices of the wood. 


THE BUILDING BY-LAWS AT HULL, 


THE question of the confirmation of the minutes of the Works | 
Committee of the Hull Corporation, involving the adoption of 
plans of new houses passed before the adoption of the new 
building regulations, has been occupying the attention of the| 
Hull Town Council. The Town Clerk obtained the opinion of 
Mr. J. Forbes, Q.C., the Borough Recorder, who has said that 
the resolution of the Council of October 5 was contrary to law, 
and that the Council acted illegally in withholding their 
approval from plans submitted a month previous to October 5, 
and which complied in all respects with the by-laws then in 
force. He was further of opinion that if the Council adhered 
to their resolution, and neglected or refused to approve of plans | 
which were in all respects in conformity with the by-laws in 


| force when delivered for approval, a mandamus would be | 


separate pieces of timber (which I have not had an opportunity | 


of observing) I have no doubt the difference in the direction 
and size of their burrows will be quite noticeable. Yet, on 
splitting up a piece of timber off the piles of Milly ort Pier, both 
Chelura and Limmnortia were found in the per‘orations, these 
being to all appearance of the same depth and excavated in the 
same direction; and although C/elura, as stated, is much 
larger than Liwmoria, the difference of the size of their 
perforations was not in this case satisfactorily discernible.” 


granted by the Court to enforce an approval by the Council. | 


This opinion having been ordered to be entered upon the 
minutes, the chairman of the Works Committee moved the 
confirmation of minutes containing further plans which had 
stood over from the last meeting. An amendment was moved 
that such plans as complied with the new by-laws be con- 
firmed, and that the remainder be referred back to the Works 
Committee for further consideration. The Town Clerk inti- 
mated, in reply to a question, that the Borough Recorder's 
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opinion was that, should a mandamus be granted, each | 


member of the Council who voted for the illegal resolution 
would personally be liable for the costs. The motion for 


' confirmation was ultimately carried by 26, against 13 for the 


amendment. 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS IN GLASGOW. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Glasgow Workmen’s Dwellings 


' Company (Limited) held in the Toynbee House, Rottenrow, 


Sir James King, who presided, in moving the adoption of the 
annual report, commenced by referring to the objects of the 


company, which, he said, were to provide good homes for that | 


section of the working classes who were most poorly paid at | : 
| purchase of the Barrack Park, which had been carried through 


the most moderate rent compatible with yielding a fair return 
for the money. He was quite aware that it was very difficult 
to hold the balance between philanthropy and business, but he 
was also aware that the shareholders desired to have good 


| 


| 


houses for the industrial classes even in preference to good | 


dividends for themselves. At the same time it was right that a 
fair rent should be paid for a good article, because to give 
anything for jess than: it was worth to their working brethren 


' was calculated to deteriorate them, and also to stop enterprise 


RIVER TUBE WELLS, BORING TOOLS, 


Srtesian Well & Consulting Engineers, 


among builders. 
and he thought they might reasonably consider that they had 
met with success, The great bulk of their tenants were of the 
labouring classes, whose wages were on the average 20s. a week. 
When he mentioned that the average rents were 2s. a week, he 
did not think that the rent was an unduly large proportion of 
the earnings of the occupants. With regard to the ensuing 
year, in order to extend their operations they had secured four 
large tenements in Bolton Street, and intended pulling down 
ninety deplorably bad houses and rebuilding a similar number 
of new wholesome houses. He hoped that by this time next 
year they would have tenants for more than two hundred 
houses, and would be beginning at last to do something in the 
way of assuming fair proportions in their attempt to deal with 
this great and difficult social question. The motion was 
unanimously agreed to. Dr. Smart, in moving the re-election 
of the extraordinary directors, said his impression was that in 
the matter of rents they were handicapped. ‘The rents they 
were competing with were not the true rents; they did not 
bear a fair interest on the original capital expended. The 
extraordinary directors, along with the ordinary directors and 
auditors, were re-elected. 


They had been working now for three years, | 


DUNDEE GUILDRY. 


AT the annual meeting of the Dundee Guildry, Mr. James 
Luke was re-elected Lord Dean of Guild. In acknowledging 
the compliment he said the duties connected with the office 
were many, but it would be his endeavour to discharge them to 
the best of his ability, and he hoped to the satisfaction of the 
Guildry. He might mention that ninety-one new members had 
been added to the roll during last year, which had increased the 
funds by 3007. The business of the Dean of Guild Court had 
been very light during the past year, but the various other 
boards, of which the Lord Dean was an ev officio member, had 
had their hands full of work. The Town Council and Police 
Commission had done some important business, such as the 


by Lord Provost Mathewson with an energy and perseverance 
which deserved all praise and thanks from the community, 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN ABATTOIRS. 


A REPORT on the newest class of public slaughter-houses in 
England and Germany has been prepared by a sub-committee 
of the Birmingham Corporation with a view to the forthcoming 
competition for the Meat Market. The establishments visited 
were those at Hanover, Leipsic, Berlin, Spandau, Manchester, 
Deptford, Birkenhead and Bradford. A detailed description is 
given of each, accompanied by plans. The sub-committee 
state, says the Birmingham Post, that the slaughter-houses 
visited are of two well-marked kinds. In some cases there are 
a number of comparatively small slaughter-houses, generally 
occupied by one butcher only. This is the system generally at 
Deptford, Birkenhead lairage and Manchester. In Germany, 
Berlin was the only place the committee visited where there 
are any separate slaughter-houses. In the other cities and 
towns the slaughtering is carried out in large open halls, used in 
common bya number of butchers. In the larger establishments, 
separate halls are set aside for the different classes of animals, and 
it will be noticed that even where the separate small slaughter- 
house plan is adopted for cattle and sheep the slaughtering of pigs 
is in every case carried on ina building of the other type. This 
arises from the necessity for using hot water in the scalding of 
pigs, the steam from which it is very undesirable to have in 
slaughter-houses where other meat is cooling. It is also neces- 
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sary that a pig slaughter-house should have different fittings to 
other slaughter-houses. It is obvious that the question of 
which system of slaughtering establishment is to be adopted in 
Birmingham is one of the most important points which the 
committee have to decide. Inquiries were made at the places 
visited, and as a rule the superintendent was found to be in 
favour of the plan he had in use. The system of open 
slaughter-halls appears to be the best from a sanitary point 
of view, because the work of cleansing, inspection, &c., can be 
so readily looked after, and where a large number of butchers | 
have to be accommodated it economises space, since the 
whole of the space is available at any time, whereas if the 
system of small slaughter-houses is adopted it is probable 
that at a given time, while some of the compartments may be 
overcrowded, others may be empty or only partly utilised. The 
committee’ feel that this is a matter that should be thoroughly 
discussed, and the views of those directly interested ascertained 
thereon. Upon this question depend many of the details in 
designing and fitting up the buildings. In the continental 
buildings the lairs used in connection with the slaughter-houses 
are in no case in immediate proximity thereto ; they are always 
separated by at least a good wide roadway. In England the 
practice seems to be to place them in as close connection as | 
possible. In Manchester, Birkenhead (Corporation abattoirs), 

and Bradford the lairs are immediately adjacent to the 
slaughter-house, or even form part of the same building ; 
and in one of the buildings at Bradford animals are both 
laired and slaughtered. The committee think that the lairs 
should be separate from the slaughter-house, but in con- 
venient proximity thereto. It is probable that the site 
acquired in Bradford Street may prove too small to afford 
room for all the lairage that is likely to be required, and | 
it may, therefore, be found advisable to make partial use 
of the plan adopted in one section of the Woodside lairage, and | 
utilise the upper floors of some of the buildings for this purpose. | 
This is a matter to be decided when the plans are considered | 
in detail, and if it is found necessary to provide any lairage on 
an upper floor, it would be desirable to have one large open 
lair, divided up, as found necessary, into separate standings or 
pens. As the slaughter-houses could be constructed with brick | 
arched roofs, and yet be thoroughly well ventilated and lighted, 

the lairs, if necessary, could be placed over them. In none of | 
the German examples is there a meat market on the same site. 

Woodside and Deptford were not built as markets—they are | 
only intended for the slaughtering and disposal of the meat of | 
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the foreign cattle landed there ; but in the Corporation tediask 
blishments at Birkenhead, Manchester and Bradford a meat! 
market is provided. In Birmingham the meat market is to be) 
one of the chief features of the scheme. The building itself! 
should take the form of a large open market hall, with one or’ 
more foot roadways through it, and should be lighted principally 
from the sides. Offices for the salesmen should be provided where. 
necessary. One ofthe most important points in connection with 
the market will be the design and nature of the fittings, and. 
especially the type of the overhead travelling gearing to be used | 
for conveying the carcases from the slaughter-houses into and. 
about the market. This matter will also have to be studied in, 
connection with cold storage chambers, or chill-rooms (if any) 

as on a proper design of this part of the work will depend to 4 
large extent the practical utility of the market, and the con- 
venience of the people trading therein. The committee have 
made a careful inspection of the many different kinds of gear 
in use at the various places visited, and believe that sufficient | 
information has been obtained to insure a satisfactory system 
being applied after the style of the structures has been settled, | 
The committee make recommendations with regard to the pro- 
vision of cold storage, the provision of a tripery, drainage, and 
apparatus for destroying bad meat. With regard to the 
question of water-supply, the sub-committee say that if a 
refrigerating plant be put down large quantities of water 
will be required, chiefly for condensing purposes, and, of 
course, a plentiful supply must be provided in connection 
with the slaughter-houses. The sub-committee, therefore, | 
believe that it will be found more economical to sink 

a well on the site, as the cost of pumping will be small, | 
the water from a deep well will be cold, and therefore 
very efficient for condensing purposes, and after passing | 
through the condensers it might be made in large part 
available for general use about the buildings. The question of | 
the treatment of blood has been carefully kept under notice, 

At most of the places visited means are taken to collect the, 
blood, and in some cases to extract the albumen from it and to 
dry the residue into manure. At Berlin the process in opera- 
tion was not inspected, but comparing all the other places, the 
system in use at Bradford seemed to be the most satisfactory. 
The sub-committee recognise that this question is an important 
one, and if the site to be dealt with were a larger one, that it 
would be advisable to provide a place where this process could 
be carried on. In view, however, of the small area at the 
disposal of the committee, they think no space can be spared 
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ior the carrying on of this trade, but suggest that facilities be 
siven for collecting the blood and so keeping it out of the | 
Jewers, and that a small store be provided for collecting it for 
ts convenient removal for treatment elsewhere. 


THE GLASGOW BRIDGES QUESTION. 


‘HE Glasgow Police Commissioners, at a special meeting just 
eld, discussed the bridges question, which promises to be | 
bout the most contentious matter at the forthcoming municipal 
lections. Lord Provost Bell presided. Bailie Walter Wilson 
oposed the first motion, which was to the effect that the 
nealled-for proposal to build a new bridge across the Clyde at 
amaica Street be departed from, and that plans and estimates 
f cost be got for strengthening the present structure. He 
qaintained that there was not the slightest danger of the pre- 
ent bridge collapsing. With an expenditure of less than 
0,000/. the piers and foundations could be secured and | 
trengthened, and the bridge would serve the purpose of 
t least this generation. The present bridge was capable 


f accommodating twice the traffic that at present 
assed over it, while at the same time it was highly | 


mprobable that the traffic would greatly increase.. Sooner 
r later, however, the Council would be compelled to 
nd free ferry accommodation or construct subways or high- 
vel bridges much lower down the river. To build a new 
ridge meant practically throwing away public funds without 
roviding any utilitarian or artistic result. The only persons 
tho would derive any benefit, in. his opinion, would be the 
ontractors and engineers. Councillor Dunn seconded. The 
ord Provost suggested that the motion should be altered to 
ae effect that the proposal be remitted to the Statute Labour 
Jommittee. To this Bailie Wilson agreed. Councillor Mason 
1oved a second motion which suggested that, considering the 
ost now estimated, the question of the erection of the bridges 
t Jamaica Street and Govan Street be remitted to the Statute 
abour Committee for reconsideration, attention being drawn 
) the advisableness of taking down and reconstructing the 
resent bridge at Jamaica Street upon cylindrical foundations, 
1e width of the structure being increased to 8o feet ; and, 
irther, that the committee be instructed to inquire into the 
ecessity for the re-erection of the weir across the Clyde. He 
stimated, he said, that the bridge could be taken down and re- | 
uilt, the piers sunk to the rock, and the bridge widened to 


eighty feet for a sum not exceeding 80,000/, If it was thought 
unnecessary to sink the foundations to such a depth, the cost 
would be 60,000/. This was about half the cost of the proposed 
new bridge. Councillor Crawford seconded the motion, remark- 
ing that Mr. Mason had more experience in bridges and bridge- 
building than perhaps any other man in the country. Councillor 
Richmond made a third suggestion, that it be remitted to the 
Statute Labour Committee to submit the reports and details of 
the proposed widening and strengthening of Glasgow Bridge, as 
contemplated under the Act of 1886, and all reports on the con- 
dition of the bridge since that date, to two eminent civil engi- 
neers for advice as to whether the bridge should be strengthened 
or a new bridge erected. This motion was also seconded. 
Ultimately all the suggestions were remitted to the Statute 
Labour Committee, who have charge of the matter, for further 
consideration. 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL, 


THE second of the course of lectures on steel was delivered in 
the Chemistry Lecture-room of Mason College, Birmingham, 
by Mr. T. Turner. The lecturer said that many methods had 
been introduced at different times for the production of steel 
by decarburising pig-iron, but by a process of the survival of 
the fittest only two of these were now applied on any extensive 
scale, and these seem destined to supersede all other methods. 
In each case oxygen is employed to remove the impurities of 
the pig-iron, and the oxygen is supplied in the cheapest 
possible form. In the Bessemer process atmospheric air is 
forced by means of considerable pressure through a bath of 
liquid iron, and the heat produced by the combustion of the 
impurities is sufficient to maintain the metal in the fluid con- 
dition even when completely decarburised. In the Siemens 
process oxygen is added in. the form of oxide of iron, which is 
cheap and convenient to use, while there is the additional 
advantage that while the oxygen so added combines with and 
removes the impurities, the iron which is at the same time set 
free is added to the bath of fluid steel. There is considerable 
difference of opinion among steelmakers as to which of the 
methods will ultimately be the chief process, for while the 
Bessemer plant is more costly to erect in the first place, and 
produces more waste of metal, it requires no fuel, for it is 
possible to commence with fluid cast-iron taken from the blast 
furnace and to convert this into finished steel rails by a con- 
tinuous operation without any reheating. The Bessemer 
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process is thus more suitable for the production of large outputs 
when only tolerable uniformity is necessary. The Siemens 
plant on the other hand can be started with a relatively small 
outlay, it can be added to as required, and in bad times part 
can remain idle without interfering with the rest. .It yields 
more steel for a given weight cf iron used, and is more under 
contro! ; hence it is preferred when very uniform plates or 
sound castings are wanted. These advantages often more than | 
compensate for the consumption of fuel by the open-hearth | 
furnace, and in recent years the make of Siemens steel has 
rapidly increased not only in actual quantity, but also relatively 
to that made by the Bessemer process. The lecture was illus- | 
trated by specimens of steel made by the various processes 
described, and by lantern slides, which included views of the 
Consett Ironworks, near Durham, which were recently visited | 
by the Iron and Steel Institute. 


“BETTERMENT”’ IN MANCHESTER. 


AT a meeting of the General Purposes ‘Committee of the Man- 
chester Corporation the “betterment principle” was adopted 
by a majority, although a sub-committee had already decided 
it was too late to consider the subject. 

Alderman Crosfield moved that in future Bills relating to 
public improvements and promoted by the Corporation, a clause 
should be introduced for employing the betterment principle. 
Such a.clause would, of course, be on the same lines as that 
adopted by the London County Council, which was passed by 
the House of Commons but thrown out in the House of Lords. 
The matter would again come forward during the coming 
session of Parliament, and it should be supported by a similar 
application from other corporations. It was a plain and 
simple principle, involving the question whether they should 
carry out great improvements at the expense of the poor rate- 
payers, which would be to the great personal advantage of the 
owners of property. In the next session Manchester had to 
submit to Parliament no fewer than five schemes for improve- | 
ment, and the Bill had to be deposited in the middle of | 
November. There was the scheme for Gaythorn, that for 
Poland Street, that for the Cathedral neighbourhood, and the 
very important scheme concerning the approaches to the Ship 
Canal docks. The principle of betterment should in each of 
these cases be applied. Take the Ship Canal improvement. 


| 
That would vastly improve the value of the land at Cornbrook, | 
Property which recently would not have been accepted as a | 
gift would become of great worth. High roads to the heart of | 
the city were to be made, as it was proposed, at the expense of | 
the ratepayers. It would mean that landlords were to get four | 
or five times as much from their property as they had hitherto | 
done, while they were not to pay any part of the cost of the | 
improvement. The whole thing seemed to him preposterous. | 
If the principle of betterment were ever to be applied this was | 
the occasion. 

Alderman Clay said the matter had not been sufficiently | 
ventilated. It was a question whether the London County 
Council had based their proposal on right lines. Whatever | 
might be said about “ betterment,” they must remember there 
was also a “ worsement” principle to consider. He was | 
anxious to give the whole question every consideration, and he 
was not prepared to hurry it through in the way proposed. | 
They had no time to get it considered and embodied in their 


| Bill. 


Alderman Walton Smith said it was a great misfortune that 


| a report had not been presented and a clause prepared which | 


might have been treated on its merits. It was said there was 

a “*worsement” principle. So there was, but that should not | 
debar them from performing a present act of justice. Those 
who lost and those who made money by reason of public 
improvements had equally a right in equity for consideration. 
The proposed clause would do justice to the ratepayers who | 
paid these large sums for public improvements. 

Mr. Rowley said the Corporation already put the “ worse- 
ment” principle in practice. If they injured a man’s property 
they compensated him for it. The other principle ought also | 
to be put in practice, and public opinion was ripening in that 
direction. t 

Mr. Pingstone said they could put the clause in the Bill, 
and it would be discussed by a higher. authority than the 
Council. It was a simple principle—that one set of people | 
should not bear the burden while another set of people reaped | 
the advantage. 

Alderman Hopkinson said both the “betterment” and the 
“worsement” principles were now in operation in Manchester 
in regard to properties taken either compulsorily or voluntarily, 
If they took property from a person they compensated him for | 
the damage they did to him. The arbitrator considered in his 
award what amount of damage they did to a man and what 
advantage they gave him. But this betterment principle did 
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not refer at all to properties touched by the Corporation, or a | 


ortion of which was taken by the Corporation. It referred to 

properties they did not touch—to back places altogether remote 

from the improvement. The subject was considered so long as 

| thirty years ago, and it was found to be impossible at that time 
to define the area over which | 
impossible to define the area over which worsement existed. 
They could not put the principle i in practical operation. Where 
it was thought that an improvement would benefit a back 
property, the Improvement Committee had been sufficiently 
sensible to become the owners of such property at a reasonable 
rate. In that way the city had got the advantage of better- 
ment. 

Alderman Clay said the question would really not affect the 
Bill of next session, They had parliamentary powers to carry 
out the docks improvement, and Parliament in its legislation 
would not be retrospective. The only property that could 
possibly be affected was in Victoria Street. He did not object 
to the principle, but he wanted to see it threshed out. The 
400,000/. or 450,000/. they were spending in connection with 
the docks, he wished it to be clearly understood, stood 
altogether apart from this principle. 

Mr. Bowes said that if the principle would not apply to 
present improvements, it showed them they had been altogether 
too slow. But they need not because of that delay longer. 

Mr. Holt thought there was no necessity to hurriedly accept 
the proposal. He wanted the principle fully explained and 
discussed. 

Alderman Sir John Harwood was at a loss to understand 
the need of any great discussion on the principle. 
seen it discussed in all its bearings in Parliament and out of 
Parliament. Every newspaper had dealt with it. He thought 
the proper course to pursue—and it was one which would save 
them a great deal of money and anxiety—was to present a 
petition in favour of the London Bill. The Council might be 
unanimous in following such a course of procedure. The 
principle was simple and just. It was that where a man’s 
property was inevitably improved at the public expense that 
man should bear some small share of the burden. When the 
London County Council obtained their Bill, Manchester would 
have no difficulty in obtaining a similar Act. They were told 
the matter was considered thirty years ago. He was sorry 
something was not then done. 

On a division Alderman Crosfield’s proposal was carried by 
36 votes to I0. 


betterment existed, just as it was | 


EDINBURGH DEAN OF GUILD COURT. 


THE annual meeting of the Guildry of Edinburgh was held in 
the Council Chamber on Monday, Mr. John Harrison in the 
chair. Bailie M‘Donald, the treasurer, reported that the 
charge during the year amounted to 1114. 7s. 9d, and the dis- 
charge to 11o/. Ics. Of the receipts there were 125. 6d. 


34. 


| from twenty-nine new members, and of the discharge 1084. 


consisted of a deposit receipt. The Chairman proposed the 
re-election of Mr. Robert Miller as Dean of Guild for the year. 
He said that the present occupant of the chair in the court was 
known for the fairness with which he conducted the business 
and for the attention he gave to it. The work of the Dean of 
Guild Court was increasing year by year, and he was sure 
everyone in the city was satisfied with the manner in which 
that work was overtaken. Not only was the court considered 
by the public to be doing what it could to safeguard public 
interests, but the fact that almost none of its decisions had 
been appealed against showed that the court was exercising its 
powers in a very righteous, fair and straightforward way. 
Mr. John Pyper, builder, seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. Councillor Miller Dunlop moved the re-election of 


| Bailie M‘Donald as treasurer, of Mr. Thomas G. Stevenson as 


secretary, and of Mr. James Russell as officer of court. This 
was agreed to, and Councillors Mackenzie and eee? Mr. 
Adam Grieve, Mr. James B. Dunn, and Mr. R. Wight were 
elected members of the Council of the Guiting "The "Dean of 


| Guild, in taking the chair, thanked the Guildry for re-electing 


They had | 


| proved ; 


him as Dean, and entered upon a review of the Dean of Guild 
Court work during the past year. A main feature, he said, was 
the comparative dulness of the building trade which had pre- 
vailed in Edinburgh for a few years past—a natural result of 
the period of overbuilding which preceded. The last census 
disclosed the fact that Edinburgh was not increasing at the 
rate reckoned upon. He was inclined to think, however, that 
the building trade had reached its lowest ebb during the past 
year, and that a certain measure of brisker trade had begun. 
During the year the number of warrants granted was 537, as 
compared with 458 for the previous year. In ihe twelve 
months seventy-three better-class houses and villas had 
been sanctioned; during the previous year only thirty-eight 
were passed. This year fifty-eight tenements had been ap- 
last year the number was forty-nine. In all this year 
514 new dwelling-houses had passed the court, which in round 


Mmporters of Sicili Also 

Seu | , W. GARSTIN & SONS, Si CNL 
Siew” ARCHITECTURAL GRANITE MASONS, cavgess 
Coloured Marbles, j GRANITES. 


STEAM SAW AND POLISHING MILLS, 
KING STREET GRANITE WORKS, ABERDEEN, 


; (Successors to W. KEITH, Jun.) Dressed Work, 
For Quotations apply to A. CARSTIN, London Office, Kensal Green, W. at Foreign Prices. 


SILONE DEPOT. 
GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 


Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Colour and Durability, 


‘London Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


Scotch, Norwegian, Manufacturers of 


: very description of 
Swedish and Saxony Best yaered pion, ct 


Granites. 


3 WARD AND COMPANY, 


15 GREAT GEORGE STREET, S.W. 
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| PATENT GROOVED AND CHANNELLED 


| GRANITE CONCRETE PAVING FOR 50BE 


| STABLES. 


: JOINTLESS. IMPERVIOUS. ECONOMICAL. — 


Awards Obtained:—LONDON, 1862,1874; PARIS, 1867,1878, &c. 


BEDFORD LEMERE &Co. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
“Zo Her Majesty the Queen ¢nd Royal Family H M. Office of Works; H.M. Othce of Woods and Forests; the London Coanty Ccunci!, 
ESTIMATES, PRICE LISTS, CATALOGUES, &c., POST FREE. 
Pi togr ‘aphs can be taken and Provts delivered same day. 20,000 English Architectura! and Decorative Views always or view, 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS 
E32CHURCH ‘DECORATIONS 
@ ® ARTHUR: ul DIX 


RNERS ST 


Woe Ll LOND W 


ASES FOR BINDING THE AKCHITEC]I. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand. London. W.C. 


&e, 
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figures provided for an increase of population of about 2,500. 
The building rules and regulations of the court had been made 
as effective and complete as experience had dictated, and any 
one who had inspected the general arrangement of the flatted 
houses now provided for the working classes would admit that 
the entrances and common lobbies, and more especially the 
houses themselves, were at once convenient, sanitary and com- 
fortable. The architects and builders only required to know 
what the requirements of the court were to readily adopt and 
give effect to them. In the chair he had received the heartiest 
co-operation of the members of the court, and they claimed to 
be contributing in no small extent to the health, comfort and 
happiness of the community. The majority of the tenement 
houses passed during the year were of two, three and four 
apartments ; and the court hoped that before this time next 
year the poorer classes requiring one-roomed houses would 
have some provision made for them. . One could not but refer 
with some gratification to the improvement scheme for opening 
up the slums of the city which was in the course of being pro- 
moted, and would, it was hoped, provide the necessary housing 
for the class in question. He was a member of the com- 
mittee for acquiring old and insanitary properties, and 
would of course do his best in assisting with any schemes 
for the rehousing of the poor. The {Dean went on to refer 
to the operation of the new Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 
which provides for the introduction into Scottish burghs 
of dean of guild courts, in many cases for the first time. 
Great advantages should be derived from the Act by towns- 
people all over Scotland. Edinburgh, however, did not require 


to adopt the Act, as it had more complete building rules under | 


its local Acts. In fact, the Edinburgh system of local 
administration had now become national. Unfortunately, the 
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the city during the year showed that the separate housy 
referred to in the Dean of Guild’s speech were as follows :- 
Villas, 33; self-contained houses, 40; public and other builc 
ings, 43; alterations on existing buildings, 300, in 57 tenement’ 
consisting of 18 shops and 441 tenements. During the ye: 
ten miles of drains had been examined and tested, of whic 
8°43 miles were in connection with houses and buildings, an‘ 
1°57 in connection with feuing schemes at Falconhall, Inve 
leith, Blackford, Meadowfield and Shaftesbury Park. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal § 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C| 
trom whom all particulars and information relating ¢ 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


18876. B. Deaville, for “ Improvements in plug taps.” 

18917. S. M. Barry, for “ Improvements in devices for open| 
ing and closing windows.” 

18953. Patent Rivet Co. and J. Smith, for “An improver 
arrangement of lock nuts.” 

19048. T. J. Constantine, for “An improvement connecte: 
with kitchen ranges for producing circulation of water.” 

19050. W. Gray, for “‘ An improved ball valve.” 

19064. J. R. Fair, for “Improvements in or relating to fire 
escapes.” 


Wy Act was confined to the towns, and immediately outside the rgtor1., W. L, Farran, for “A universal window ventilator.” | 
S large burghs extensive areas of ground were at present being 19171. C. Taylor and J. Lomax, for “Improved means fo: 
ay built upon wichout the supervision of the local authority. No attaching door-handles or knobs to their spindles.” 
wha doubt architects, builders and the public generally profited by 19186. S. C. Lapidge, for “ Improvements in and relating 
wy their experience of supervision within burghs, and knew to stoves.” 

ae well that purchasers of houses built in new districts would 19266. J. Taylor and I. Earnshaw, for “ Improvements ir! 
teal prefer sound and sanitary dwellings. There was, therefore, no window-fasteners.” 

shah reason why the local authority should not control and super- 

in vise the erection of all buildings outside the boundary line as | ~~ Tah eagD Ha Tis. 5): ea 

Ti well as inside it. Parliament would no doubt soon see its way To Inventors, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and) 
% to rectify that anomaly. A vote of thanks to Mr. John 


Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialisés ir 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London. W.C, 


DUT KITCHEN FIR 


HOT WATER INSTANTLY, NIGHT OR DAY, 


Boiling Water in a Minute. Warm Bath when Wante. 
“THE SALISBURY.” EWART’S| 


An arrangement of Bath and Geyser, | 
to stand complete, without Mahogany TWIN 


Harrison for presiding at the outset of the meeting closed the 
proceedings. A supplementary statement as to the building in 
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846-350 EUSTON RD 
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CHICAGO EXHIBITIO! 


(Maehinery Section), 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DENBIGH.—Dec. 2.—Designs are Invited for Enlarging 
Asylum. Mr. W. Barker, The Asylum, Denbigh, N. Wales. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AcTON.—Nov. 7.—Houses in High Street and King Street. 
Mr. J. D. Ebbetts, Surveyor, 2 2 High Street, Acton, W. 

BANGOR. —For Building Villa and Two Houses. Messrs, 
J. Fraser & Son, Architects, 117 Victoria Street, Belfast. 

BLAENGARW. —Nov. 11.—For Building Twenty Houses. 
Mr. W. Thomas, Brynawel, Aberdare. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 8.—For Building Warehouse. 
Rhodes Calvert, Architect, Forster Square, Bradford. 

BUCKINGHAM. —Nov. 17.—For Construction of Iron and 
Earthenware Pipe Sewers, &c., and Erection of Building, Con- 
struction of Wrought- Iron Bridges, &e. Mr. Baldwin Latham, 
Engineer, 13 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

CARDIFF.—Nov. 7. —For Building Congregational Chapel. 
Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s Chambers, 
Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—Nov. 3.—For Building Eight Houses. 
Higginson, Architect, 20 English Street, Carlisle. 

CROYDON.—Nov. 15.—For Building large Terrace of Semi- 
detached Houses, &c. Mr. R. F. Anderson, Buona Vista, The 
Esplanade, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

CRUTCHED FRIARS.—Nov. 14.—For Construction of 
Underground Conveniences. The Engineer, Commissioners of 
Sewers, Guildhall, E.C. 

DENBIGH.—Nov. 10.—For Building Board School for 290 


Mr. 


Mr. H. 


Girls. Mr. Humphreys Roberts, Clerk to the School Board, 
Denbigh. 

DEVONPORT. —Nov. 9.—For Building Park-keeper’s Resi-' 
dence. The Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Ker Street, Devon- 
dort. 

_ Dewsbury.—Nov. 17.—For Building Electric Lighting 


Station. Mr. Henry C. Marks, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
ewsbury. 

DOVER.—Nov. 16.—For Construction of Pavilion on New 

ier. Mr. John J. Webster, Engineer, 39 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

GREAT WESTERN.—Nov. 14.—For Construction of Rail- 
vay Stations in Wales. Mr. G. K, Mills, Secretary, Paddington 
Station, W. 

HOLLINGTON.—Nov. 6—For Additions, &c., 
School. Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, Architects, 
Road, Hastings. 

HORNSEY.Nov. 11.—For Building Isolation Block at 
dospital Mr. T. de Courcy |Meade, Engineer, Southwood 
~ane, Highgate, N. 

HUNTLEY .—Nov. 7.—For Altering Parish Church for New 


to Board 
5 Havelock 


Jrgan. Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, Aberdeen. 
INcE.—Noy. 7.—For Alterations to Schools. Messrs. 
deaton & Ralph, Architects, Wigan. 
LANCASTER.—Nov. 6.—For Additions to Asylum. Mr. E. 


foward Dawson, Architect, 41 Market Street, Lancaster. 
LLANELLY.—For Alterations to Presbyterian Church, Re- 
lecorating, Heating, &c. Messrs. Wilson & Moxham, Archi- 
ects. 15 Castle Street, Swansea. 
MANCHESTER.—For Beautifying Premises, Ventilating and 
supplying Electric Light. The Hon. Secretary, Manchester 
|Phess Club, 6 Bank Street, Manchester. 


MARKET DEEPING.—Nov. 8.—For Repairs to Property. 
Mr. F. G. Shilcock, Architect, Bourne. 

Monmoutn.—Nov. 8.—For Alterations to Post Office. Mr, 
T. R. Oakley, Town Clerk. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Nov. 24.—For Building Post Office. 
Leverton, H.M. Office of Works, Petergate, Nottingham. 

POLPERO.—Nov. 7.—For Building Coastguard Station. 
Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, 
Charing Cross. 

PONTEFRACT. — Nov. 17.—For Building Infirmary for 
Workhouse. Mr. J. H. Greaves, jun., Architect, Corn Market, 
Pontefract. 

RAVENSTHORPE.—Nov. 8.—For Building Eighteen Dwell- 
ing-houses. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 

SHAFTON.—Nov. 16.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
Mr. H. Crawshaw, Architect, Regent Street, Barnsley. 

SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 29.—For Building Aisle and Porch to 
St. John’s Church. Messrs. J. Colson & Son, Architects, 
45 Jewry Street, Winchester. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES. — Nov. 7.—For Building Higher 
Grade School. Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, Architect, 28 Albert 
Road, Middlesbrough. 

SwANsEA —For Building Business Premises. Messrs. 
Wilson & Moxham, Architects, 15 Castle Street, Swansea. 
WEXFORD —Nov. 14.—For Building Post Office. 

P. J. Tuohy, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

WREXHAM.—Noyv. 8.—For Outside Staircase to Work- 
house. Mr. J. O. Bury, Clerk, Union Offices, Wrexham. 

YORK.—Nov. 8.—For Construction of Public Urinal, Pave- 
ment. Mr. A. Creer, City Engineer. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


ABERAVON. 
For Building Detached Villa Residence, Coach-house, Stables, 


&c., Aberavon. Mr. GEORGE F. LAMBERT, Architect, 
Bridgend and Port Talbot. 
a Roberts, Pontycymmer TA; 705 OO 


Six tendered. 


For Erection of Tobacco Manufactory at Aberavon, 
Talbot, for Mr. T. E. Jones. Mr. GEORGE F. 
Architect. 

Morgan Cox, Aberavon 
Seven Tenders sent in, 


Port 
LAMBERT, 


7232,300) OnnO 


ALREWAS. 
For Carrying-out oye of Drainage for the Village of 


Alrewas, for the Lichfield Union Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Mr. W. E. ROGERS, Bi he et Ru; ee 


Smith & Sons, Lichfield 70S) 170 

T. May, Alrewas . : : sy olfonse | YP mts, 

oa & Briggs, Melbourne . 450 9 O 

. Barton, Hednesford : ; 309 10 oO 

Cait pb & Co., Hednesford (accepted) ; 200 S30. 6 

BRIDGEND. 

For Extension of Bryndu Schools, Kenfig Hill, Bridgend, for 

Miss Emily C. Talbot, Margam Park. Mr. GEORGE F, 
LAMBERT, Architect. 


T., Roberts, Pontycymmer. 
Six tendered. 


- £1,060 0 o 


CARDIFF. 
For Alterations to House and Shop, Madras Street, Cardiff, 


the Newport Property Investment Company. Mr. W. H. 
WATLING, Architect, Newport, Mon. 
Davis, Cardiff aL ZON Oro 
Richards, Newport MELLOMO 7O 
Lock, Newport IM SRS (6) 
ASHLEY, Cowbridge (ac cceplet v7) 94 10 o 


VERITY EE EFROS. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


org 


iS The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, 
+ which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnelette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also Manufacturers of — 
Fanliguts, &o., 


CRICKLADE. 
For the Erection of a Dwelling-house and Shop, High 


M.S.A,, Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. 
_ WILLIAM CHAMBERS, Swindon (accepted ). 


CHEADLE. 


for the Cheadle Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. 
INSKIP, Surveyor, Godley Lane, Dilhorne. 


Architect, Alnwick. 
Accepted Tenders. 
E. Fordy, Sea Houses, Chat Hil!,. mason 
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Cricklade, for Mr. A. B. White. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, 


For Restoring Church, Doddington. Mr, GEORGE REAVELL, | 


SUPPLEMENT 


GATESHEAD. a 


| 
Street, |For Improvement Works, Back Askew Road. Mr. J. Bowgr, 
C.E., Borough Surveyor. 


J. W. Robson, Newcastle . : ‘ : . £12 Re oaee | 
W. Craig, Gateshead . : : : ; = FLQs Tyo 
J. Wardlaw, Gateshead ‘; 4 ; i SE | 
G. Simpson, Newcastle : ; . : ») ns OSni7aee 

° 


For Laying Socket Pipe Sewer, &c., Weston Road, the Meir,| |W. CUMMING, Gateshead (accepted) . : - 797992 


1g 8 Besa 
GRAVESEND. 


. Wild, Hanl 4 ; : : f £32 Aa i é s 
ie ACHE Connie Stoleon rete Cay 2 : For Building Pair of Villas, Gravesend, for Kent and Essex | 
P. Bailey, Wetley Rocks, Stoke-on-Trent . § BAG Ae) Land, &c. Company, Limited. Mr. GEORGE R COBHAM, | 
F. BARKE, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted). DP aey Gwe 6 eno F.S.1, Architect, £ and 3 Edwin Street, Gravesend, 

Surveyor’s estimate : : ; : 270, 4Ou.O | Quantities by Architect. 

| Rochelle, Gover & Smith, Hailesden : . £1,488 o 0} 
DENBIGE. | J. Borrows, 71 Essex Road, N. A : . 1,478) (Ommo 
For Construction of Smithfield or Cattle Market, Denbigh. | Sei aR ee ‘ : : ; ‘ ade a 9 
Mr. JOHN DAVIES, Architect. Mr. J. SAMUEL JONES,| ¢ i d Bh id er ESN i : 5 ep 4 
CTO . J fs a stone é : 4 : 1,329 Oma 
Keay & Co., Limited, Birmingham . «£5,075 10.0 | 7 C Sy aff ec an : . é ‘ ape ta 
I. Jones, Denbigh. : I ' : 4.953 10 0 | : ayaa er, Aiea . : 2 . . er oom) 
T. A. Wynne Edwards, Denbigh © . , 4,606 0 o| Je WiMarS, pet Hee, : ; : % ee 
J. S. Roberts Denon 2 sR | Multon & Wallis, Gravesend . : 5 . 1,159) Gano 
aah ees & . ; ; : 929 “ Seager & Lovell, Gravesend . , : . > 1, 135s 20mno 
DODDINGTON. | J. M. DERING, Gravesend (accepled) : . 1,055: sOmeo 


| For Supplying School Furniture and Fittings for Wrotham 
| Road Schools, for the Gravesend (U.D.) School Board, 
| Mr. GEORGE R. CoBHAM, F.S.I., & Mr. G W. COBHAM, | 
P.A.S.I, Architects, 1 and 3 Edwin Street, Gravesend. 


NeReReNeNe HERS! 


Si 
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Conservatories, &c. Number of Patent, 16,610, 


Jo IN 
l 


UI 
owes 


seer Tt DACA) 


(exclusiv f t of arrying | : 

Wn, ee of cost of stone, quarrying a aes > 6| 2: W. Hooker, 2 Norfolk Road, Gravesend . £224 15-90 | 
it artag ; ; g ; : : : pee : s : 
Sy A. Robertson & Son, Alnwick, painting and | H. Pinfold, Kent Road, Gravesend” : Bik 
BAY, eae hie | . T. Cooper & Son, 23 and 24 King Street 
aM elazing | : i ; Gy 12 G 4 » 23 5 on * 
Ms T. Smart, Wooler, slat fa Mae Laeger oe 

ae i ah Tea cea yan tl Oi eae S. J. Clarke, 7 Milton Road, Gravesend . . 198 0 0 
hi “5 plumbing : : ; By schedule W Wirarn93 2 Windinilesee G d 

tn W. Allen, Wooler, joiner .° .  .. By schedule | Reta 78° Wind ee ae 
wit | accep! < . . ° . . 

ui DURHAM. | 

ah For Alterations and Additions to Sewage Works, Croxdale | 

anh Colliery, for the Durham Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. | LIVERPOOL. 

bia GEORGE GREGSON, Surveyor, 43 Western Hill, Durham. | For Supplying and Fixing Mahogany Fittings, Desks, &c, for 
Bbnig J. Garrick, Durhamy =. : i ; SL ZAS AON Or} Offices, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool, for Messrs. F. 
Ws W. Foster, Croxdale . : : A : i Sue Or Ox} Zerega & Co. Mr. T. CLARKE, Architect. : 

Ms T. Manners, Durham . : , 4 : . 179 19 0| S.J. WARING & SONS (accepted ) i ‘ . £425 Omo 
ah 
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; SASH & WINDOW 


FITTINGS. 


RoBT. ADAMS'S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Ropr. ADAMS'S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled, 


nuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
dated December 2, 1887. 
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The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Opéners, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 


SPECIALTIES—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames, Architectural and other Metal 


Work, &c., &c. 


Telegrams:—“ Robert 


ROBT. ADAMS, 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.E. 0s" team be axca where the space isinsulels 
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No. 190.-New and special solid section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casemen' 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. rae | 

No. 208—Special thrast-motion roun 
section Bolt suitable for very narrow ste 


for anything else. This Bolt is meab,strong 
{ 


| 
| 
| 


Adams, London.” and reliable. 
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LONDON. 


For Rebuilding House and Shop, No. 8 Copthall Avenue, 
London Wall, E.C. Mr. FRANK Fox, Architect. Quan- 
tities by Messrs. DUNK & BOUSFIELD. 


Rider & Sons £4 658 0 oO 
Ashby & Horner 4,440 0 0 
Woodward & Co. 4,369 90 oO 
Munday . Paes roe) 
Macey & Sons . A,328, 1O8O 
a, Boyce . 4,094 0 O 
Patrick & Son . A 3,980 0 oO 
Howell J. Williams * 3:17 5a ORO 


* Revised estimate accepted. 


For Rebuilding Confectioner’s Shop, Refreshment Rooms and 
Premises, No. 8 Copthall Avenue, in the City of London, 
for Mrs. J. Hampton. Mr. FRANK FOX, A.R.I.B.A, and 
Mr. Wo. G. R. BOUSFIELD, Joint Architects, 99 Gresham 


Street, E.C. Quantities supplied by Messrs. DUNK & 
BOUSFIELD, Billiter Square Buildings, E.C, 
Thomas Rider & Son : £45658 oO 
Ashby & Horner 4,440 0 O 
Woodward & Co... 4,369 0 oO 
George Munday & Sons i ; mae Sc 
T. M. Macey & Sons : ; 3 . 4,328 0 Oo 
Thomas Boyce. - - : . 4,094 0 O 
Mark Patrick & Sons 3,980 0 O 
Howell J. Williams * 3,935 0 Oo 
* Accepted subject to certain reductions, 
For the Enlargement and Partial Reconstruction of the 
Marylebone Public Baths and Washhouses, 181 Maryle- 
bone Road, N.W., for the Commissioners. Messrs. J. 


WALDRAM & SON, Engineers and Surveyors, 13 Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi, W.C. Quantities supplied. 


Jerrard, Lewisham . : - £35,949 0 Oo 
McCormick & Sons, Canonbury oP 30354514,.0) 0 
Britton, Highbury . 36,496 0 Oo 
Grover "& Son, Islington . 35,974 0 0 
Johnson Limited, Wandsworth Common 34,200 0 O 
Allen & Sons, Kilburn : 33,875 0 9 
H. Wall & Co., Kentish Town 32,809) 40) (0 
Yerbury & Sons, Kilburn 325500 Oe O 
C. Wall, Chelsea 32,400 O O 


LONDON—continued. 

For Repairs to House, Cottage, Stables and Premises at 
No. 37 Alfred Street, Bow, Middlesex, for Mr. John 
Coveney. Mr. W. F. POTTER, Architect, York Grove, 
Hatcham. 


W. J. Walker, Poplar . ; L129 LOnso 
W. G. Brown, Mile End 121s 4OunO 
W. Allvey, Bow . 120 .OmsO 
F. Dawes, Peckham Rye TLS wOnn0 
S. HAYWORTH & SONS, Kingsland (accepted ) 109 10 O 
For Building Board School, Deal Street, Tower Hamlets, with 


School-keeper’s House. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect, 
Extra if Brichk- 
work in Cement. 


Foster & Dicksee £19,297 ome) 263. ONO 
T. Boyce . 18,647 0 0 2:50) OO 
W. Downs 17,968 9 o 418 O O 
C. Wall ‘ 175957 10-0 3270: 0.0 
Holloway Bros. 17.072. 08 0 360 0 Oo 
W. Goodman 17,747 0 0 37001080 
Hart Bros. : 17,439 0 0 A370). G0 
E. Lawrance & Sons E7391 2ON O iter fa Te) 
Stimpson & Son 16,877. 0 O 520) Oo, © 
A. Reed & Son 16,646 6 7 298 4 0 
Brass & Son 16,555 0 oO 263 0 oO 
W. Shurmur 16,5070 OO 350° 0-90 


For Structural AMecaders to posta School, 
Lambeth.. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


Waterloo Road, 


Extra if Brick- 
work in Cement. 


Ife Spee & Son. B25 00 Te Ome) aed 0 Ou O 
E. Trig; 4 312,000 ORO 55 On. 0 
iE Marant : 2835.0 0 60, O70 
Holliday & Greenwood 2:7 Ole Or moO 55.0} 0 


For Building Board School for 989 Children, with School- 
keeper’s House, Millfields Road, Clanton. Mr. T. J. 
BAILEy, Architect, 

Extra if Brick- 


work in Cement, 


T..Boyce’: 27410,900) 10] 10) 6 £270) 0,0 
H. Lovatt LOSS O2 ONO 4II 6 4 
Foster & Dicksee 16,180 0 oO 288 Oo uv 
E. Lawrance & Sons 15,098 90 oO 207a On 0 
J. Grover & Sons 14,790 0 O Shoe Ole 
CuGoxwaer. : 14,679 0 oO 348 0 O 
W. Shurmur nie ily oye 2x) 534e Onto 


| SPRAGUE & CoO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


he of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.C. * 
have REMOVED to 


is of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Qopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


{{AQUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


IANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


irtificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICER SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. E 
34GUES TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


Price 6d.; post, 7d. 


{UANTITIE 8, &c.,, ELECTROGRAPHED | 
(equal to rieneeraphy, and much cheaper), or Litho 
graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. ‘“‘ Quantities’ 

tt, 1din. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s, Plane 

tied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


QUANTITIES, tc, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W.’ 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” for 
1893. 


In leather, 1s. ; 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 

24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Gontinuous 
Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAT, 
LONDON, E.c. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on application, 


PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 
HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION 
No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Ke nsington; 
and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 
J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London, 


and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
Paris, and Vienna. 


LITHOGRAPHED 


post, 1s. 1d. 


E.C., 


W. HarpskER, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


POTTISWOODE & C0. 


tterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
ichitectural dé Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


‘hotolithographers and Colour Printers. 


lary description of Artistic and Commerois! | 
| Lithography executed on the Premises. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers ,Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 

|Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Pauels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description, 


HEYI’S ARTLSTS’ OLL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 
TEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. London-—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain, 

Plans, &c., beat style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Ulustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. | 


SWATREET SQUARE. LONDON, F.C. 


. CONTRACTS. 


‘HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT. 
te COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf o! 


| 


i Manica o Sth for the due performance of Govern. SHAKESPEARE 

or other Contracts of every description a 

‘tee tes. Office, 61 Moorgate Street, Louden, B.C. PRINTING WORKS, 
Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several BIRMINGHAM, 


‘ernment Departments 


ROOF OF THE 


-J AW 


ZT 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Pater tee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 
NEWPORT, MON. » 


| 


SLPPLEMEN* 


LON DON— continued. LONDON—continued. 
For Additions to Girls’ School, Dulwich Hamlet, East Lambeth. 


Fee | 
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For Forming Cloak-rooms for all Departments, and also Two | 
Mr, T. J. BAILEY, Architect. Eire. | Small. Lobbies underneath the Infants’ Covered Play- 
work in Cement. ground at Board School, Harwood Road, Fulham 
F. & H. F. Higgs : ; £2) 445 0 0 £55 © ©} H.C. Clifton P ‘ : £474 One | 
J. Smith & Sons . : : 2,224). O8O Al SOLO | VG sk eKent : : 3 : i : 355 tome 
Lathey Bros. : 3 3 - 2,023, 0-0 pas4T\ jo Vo |. %G.Tyford ; ; z ‘ : » 330: Eas | 
Holloway Bros. . 1,500). O40 33 © O| Holloway Brothers. i 4 g 2 - 314 comme 
Co-operative Builders, Limited . 15774. O80 33 © O|  Peattie & Axtell . ; : ¢ : ‘ . 305 foum 
Holliday & Greenwood F 1,688 o o 2) Co ie) J. M. Macey & Son . : : A 4 . 280 omen | 
For Refitting and Extending W.C.’s sat St. John’ s School, Hailey J. Rugg i ! : : . 277 \OMNS 
Street, Limehouse. 
Grover & Sons . " ; , , 2 . £1,125 o o| For Supply and Erection of Six Boilers at the Deptford | 
McCormick & Sons . . F ‘ : * eT OSR ONL O.. Pumping Station, for the County Council. 
W. & H. Castle 2 : ; ; ‘ é 997 0 oO Bowling Iren Co. . . : : P -4£7,658 14 0 
W. Gregar & Sons. ; : : i «SST ROO J. Penne x. : . . . : : - 55450 0 oO | 
H. Knight & Sons . : ; ; ; : 933 0 O Penman & Co. . . . : : . - 5,359 16 1 
J. T. Robey 4 ‘ : ( : ; 900 0 O Tetlow Bros. . : ; , 0 i +. 53359 10 ee 
M. Calnan& Co. . . ‘ 885 0 o J. Thompson . 2 3 F 4 » 5,300 0 o 
For Refitting and Enlarging the Offices in connection with Tinker, Shenton & Co. : : . : - 5,043 8 2 
Board School, Church Street, Kennington, and Providing Tinkers, Limited . . : : - 4,900 3 0 
New System of Drainage. S: Hodge & Sons. ; : Z é - 4,612 12 10 
W. Akers & Co. . : : A : ; - £998 ote} Hawksley, Wild@L& Co. . ’ OR ee - «4,460 16 7 
W. Downs . i i i P i ’ 940 0 0 Thames Ironworks Co. . ; x ° LAL Ne!. 45400=Cnmam 
Davis Bros. . ee 4 3 : “894. 0 0 J. Watt & Co. . . estes - 4,342 0 0 
L. Whitehead & Co. . : q f . JIN SAR os Mo Hicks, Hargreaves & Co. ‘ : ; - 4,205 "Oo 
W. Hammond . : : : ; : MEo20/510) 10 E. Danks . - + -45232 ieee 
Holloway Bros. . . : : 5 : Sano mo Leeds and Bradford Boiler Co., Limited . + | 45207512 
J. Frampton S 5 : ; 3 ; { ies 0 Oo Spurr, Inman & Co. . : . » 42a | 
J. Garrett-& Sono) oe Spd UR 717 to Oo se ates nook ies omen + wll eel AO 
For Heating Apparatus (Lower Pressure System), for Board | RR. Taylor& Son . : : : : - 4,051 12 3 
Schools, Greenwich. A. Anderton & Sons. : 4 . . + 3/05 7am 
Church Terrace. 
J. Grundy . : 5 ; : - 247 0 O 
Z. D. Berry & Son : ‘ , ¢ . a oemre) cea phe REN 
R. Dawson & Co. - c ‘ ; - 193 © o| For Building Warehouse, Mansfield. Mr. R. FRANK 
Wontner, Smith, Gray & Co. ‘ FAI8O O10 VALLANCE, Architect, Mansfield, Quantities by Architect. 
alee esas Place. H. Vickers, Nottingham 5 5 5520: Oma 
T. Green & Sons. : ; ; AOE LEO John Brailsford, Sutton-i in- Ashfield ‘ P » 505 16 a 
Maguire & Sons . : 5 : 43 7elO: FO Fisher Bros., Mansfield ; 3 ; : - 489;,0 =o 
Wontner, Smith, eaer '& Co. : : : - 380 0 0! Henry Alsop, Mansfield. é 5 A - 468 I0 6 
W. G. Cannon ° , ‘ : : - 33615 o| W.A. Vallance, Mansfeld . : ‘ : - 466 0 0 
[oC "ey S. Ellis ; : : : : ECS SOMO J. H. Vickers, Nottingham . A ; ; o> 453022 ao. | 
Purcell & Nobbs. : ; s : : - 318 © o| Edward Cuddy, Mansfield . F é - - -395. 0 0 
Re & F. May : : : : : ; SP PERKS). Co) H. BAKER, Mansfield (accepted) . : : -: 395 0 0 


DAMANT BRAND.” Manufactured by 


5 SKELSEY’S ADAMANT GEMENT Co. 4 


HEAD OFFICES: 121 HIGH STREET, HULL. WORKS: STONEFERRY, HULL, & BARTON-ON-HUMBEI 


“ Pear: Output 700 tons weekly. Telephone No. 16. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Adamant, Hull.” | 
< PARQUET FLOORINGS, JAK, BLOCK eae 
: ne inch thick, 4s. 103d. per yard, supe| 
oe Soe One inch and 3 z-inch thick. Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, de. 
S o” 9 cones ock always ready for Laying. 
od gat vi 


Vi rfanie Patent | 


1 System of Preparing for Laying inch Blo(! 
Turpin’s Patent Floor on Concrete, Stone, and Deal Floo) 


= = = = == 
«® os wr Gonerele, Stone, and Dea! Floors. wee secuc=). WOOD CARVING, <See4207 of wood Sleek. Lg 
Wows a GO. MARBLE 9 de J 
WS, SS QL A AI i-inch Parquet MOSAIC 
ron on Wood Backings PAVING. 


, JAMES = in “ 


<? MAHOGANY, TIMBER AND VENEER MBRCHANT, MOULDING MANUFACTURER. 


© HARD AND SOFT WOOD MOULDINGS, FLOORING IN OAK AND TEAK. ‘8 | 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. ESTIMATES AND CATALOGUE FREE. . 


SPECIAL LINES IN OAK FLOORING. 
Moulding Mills, Timber Yard and Stockyard :—124 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON 


TELEPHONE 804. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the World. la CRESCENT. MINORIES, LONDON, E.C- 
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MENSTON. PETERSFIELD. 
For Building Schools, for the Menston School Board. Messrs. | For Building Boys’ Schools and Enlargement of Infants, 
FAIRBANK & WALL, Architects, Otley and Bradford. | Schocl, “Petersfield. Mr. H. T. Keates, Architect, 
Accepted Tendes ay College Street, Petersfield. Quantities by the Architect. 
J. Norfolk, Otley, mason . : : - £1,995 © Oo R. Pink, Milford.» : : : 2,647 0 0 
H. Proctor, Otley, joiner . : 4 ies fow4 sO iE Holder, Street, Petersfield . : d L 2,526 [7 40 
J. Suttle & Son, Otley, plumber ‘ f j 380 0 oO Tompsett & Kingham, Farnham A : «2 2,5 2de Oe O 
. Leman, Bramley, plasterer . . ; : 289 17 0 wy Jenkins, Liss 3 A : é : 3 2,388 oO 
Thornton Bros., Otley, slater . : : F Z2OS Nas O Mould, Petersfield ‘ ye FOL LEO 
T. Mann, Burley-in-Wharfedale, painter . . C27 9 r GAMMON & SON, Petersfield ( ‘accepted ) , 2. LAS Ome o 
legge School. 
NEWHAVEN. Reinke. : : ‘ ; - - I,012 0 0 
For Building Washhouse and Laundry at Workhouse, New- J. Holder . : ; : ; i : ae) oes 
haven, Mr. WILLIAM A. MOLE, Architect, Lewes. Tompsett & Kingham . . , . . ee OF 9. 
E. Steer, East Grinstead. Leen ne UL 300. TOG Ws Jenkins" ais.) <s) S haces gms Ut: ane we! Pa 
G.Chapman, Newhaven . . . .  . 273 0 0 Wi -Mould: "sop Ls gine tas gargtng02) -f 08 vA 
A. Knight, Newhaven . P ; i" 12 3G wo J. Gammon & Son . wil lose : : . 798 Oo 9 
7 2 ; 
ie WooLcER, pouneven (accepted) : . ‘ oe tee For the Erection of Two Detached Residences at Coley Park, 
NEWPORT. Reading, for Mr. J. Bligh Monck, J.P. Messrs. COOPER 
for Rebuilding the Homfray Arms, Newport, Mon., for Mrs. & HOWELL, Architects, Blagrave Street, Reading. Quan- 
L. Llewellyn. Mr. W. H. WATLING, Architect, Newport. tities by the Architects. 
~ Quantities by the Architect. fTouse Vo, l. 
T. Jenkins, Barry. ; : . : “£h 890 0 O Geo. S. Lewis, Reading . : 3 : La G25 0" 
T. Evans, Cardiff . : : A A 1,829 0 O Bottrill & Son, Reading ; ; an .225 9 Om O 
Prosser, Newport. . . : - : 4 1.75424 01.0 COLLIER & CATLEY, Reading ( (acc epted) . 3,198 O O 
W. Price, Newport . : 7 : : 4 pl, 55 OuLO House No. 2. 
J. Francis & Son, Newport... - 2 13580700 Higgs & Sons, Reading . : : - eM 1545 2 OL EO 
W. Roberts, Newport ; : : : « 1,560 -0%,0 Geo. S. Lewis, Reading . - ; : Sle iuvelauney Ke, 
C.Lock, Newport. . : : E A 5400 BO Collier & Catley, Reading ; : , a aT 7 Se OO 
W. Blackburn, Newport . , : : al, 6GOmFOmO Bottrill & Son, Reading . - : : F.1L450.-0 20 
C. H. Reed, Newport é 1,494 0 0 Wm. Poffley, Reading . : ; : a £4. S0mtO) 5O 
108 RICHARDS, 39 Price Street, Newport (ac Thos. Pilgrim, Reading . : - : ae. 42 3 OO 
cepted) . : E 1,450 0 O W. Goodchild, Reading . , ; ; 5 PE Coy G, 
For Rebuilding Two Sheps ee Deciing mores 35 Com- W. Hawkins, Reading . . - 1,287 0 0 
mercial Road, Newport, Mon., for Mr. M. Manoy. Mr. | ALFRED SIMONDS, Reading (accepted) . sep lse> See 
W. H. WATLING, Architect. Quantities by Architect. STAFFORD. 
Edwards, Leominster : ‘ : ; Se 477.0 oO. For Supply of Furniture, &c., for New Workhouse Infirmary, 
C. H. Reed, Newport : “ : : 1,987 0 Oo for the Guardians. 
J. Francis & Son, Newport. : é TSOS ONO E. Amies, Stafford . ° : ‘ - AMO PE 
C. Lock, Newport . : . ; rls 7/50 ONO Norton & Co, Birmingham : ; : Bayi ey ash 
ie Linton, Newport . : : SOLO FOTO Mack, Hamilton & Co., Manchester . : ee 40Ae 5 tO 
E. RICHARDS, Newport (accepted ) : : S798) 0) 0 H. Goodall & Sons, N Newcastle . , : eso 7 el aO 
W. Moore, Newport . : ‘ ; af 0508. 0"=0 G. Winzer, Stafford . Eipoaes 9G 
S. Mogford, Newport ; : : : 3) Hiekys tayo afeys Axe) 3ROOKFIELD & WINDOWS, ‘Stafford (accepted) ow Oe 


1 


=e ome WD incrustas CClalton. WALL DECORATION. 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES, CEILINCS, PLAQUES, PANELS, BORDERS, &C. 
SOLID in Colour! SOLID in Relief! SOLID in Value! 


ILL NEVER WEAR OUT. INDISPENSABLE, INEXPENSIVE. Write for Samples, Iilustrations, Price List, and all Particulars, to— 
FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telegrams—‘ LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON,” Telephone No. 8,769. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 


EGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT for Opening and Closing Fanlights and Skylights 


NEW cICENS FOR SKYLIGHTS. 


‘(OD ACTION FOR 


ANTERN = = tins 
: 2 Yo 

AND A = 
OTHER es 
- rb} co 

5 2 

For Particulars and é s 

~ ews 

Reduced Price List (dated eee te eee S 2 


Jan, 23, 1893) write 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


226 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


109 HOPE STREET. GLASGOW, or 


SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 


—— Telegraphic Address :—“« SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


\eading Cases for the Architect. —Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR WARMING 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, MANSIONS, 
HOTELS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &c. 
UNEQUALLED FOR ECONOMY AND PERFECT CONTROL.) 


| 

These Apparati are capable of Warming Fresh Cold Air at any outside | 
Temperature, and in volume from one to three times the cubic capacity | 
of the premises to be treated. A minimum inside temperature of 55° Fah.) 
with an actual air change of either one, two, or three times per| 
hour being quate aie with my reliable system of ventilation. | 


SCIENTIFIC WARMING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER.) 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. | 
| 


OFFICE & SHOW ROOMS :-— 


\ 95 & 97 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ing Apparati, Grates and Stoves, tres by Post. 


rT. Ee. VATES, 


STAINED GLASS ARTIST, 
| | HIGH STREET, SMETEDWICK. 


| | MEMORIAL WINDOWS, STAINED GLASS FOR PUBLIC AND DOMESTIC BUILDINGS. 
| elain and Gcomefric Lead Light Glazing. 


EMBOSSING ON PLATE GLASS, LANDSCAPES, FLOWERS, &c. 


Designs and Estimates on application. Architects’ own designs carefully executed. 


LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application 
to P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 175 Strand, 


| POSITIVE RESULTS. 


SHIRLEY. SUTTON. 
For Supply of Broken Granite, for the Shirley and Freemantle For Road Improvement Works, for the Sutton Local Board. 
Local Board. Mr. H. J. WESTON, ee? Mr. ALBERT D. GREATOREX, Surveyor. 
J..J. Lyons, Mark Lane... 243 15 0 Benhill Road. . 
W. Griffiths, Kingsland Road 221 17 6| J. Potter, Sutton . - £1,292 10 3 | 
J. Mowlem & Ce: Westminster . BOTT VO J. Mowlem, Grosvenor Wharf . » 1,281 Gate 
Sandall Bros. (Guernsey) 22117 6 Nowell & Robson, Warwick Road 1,274: gee | 
J. Hamley (Guernsey) . 218 15 O Fry Bros., Greenwich . : 1,232 17 18 
‘A. & F. Manuelle, Leadenhall Street . 218 15 o| Ballard, Kilburn... Sa eae 1,166 5 9 
Sandall Bros. (Belgian) : 210 18 9 E, Parry, Fulham. . : a 1,127 16 4 | 
.. Sandall Bros., Southampton (Cherbourg) 206 5 o| G. Wimpey, Hammersmith . 1,095 0 O | 
J. Runnals, Penzance . 2Ol TT. 3 G. Bell, Tottenham . 1,050 2 II 
Porthgain Granite Company, Pembroke TO 203 AG H. Lee, Southall 1,033 17 ae) 
L. Somerfeld, Great Tower Street 187 10 oO G. Osenton, Westerham . 1,029 0 @ 
W. Hupson, Brighton (accepted) 185 18 9 C. MacGee, Sutton 1,021 15 8 
Westbury Iron Company, Co!eford 1501/0). W. Langridge, Croydon 1,018 Io 8 
W. H. Wheeler, Southwark 1,008 If 3, 
E. Iles, Wimbledon . 982 13 9 
8T. ALBANS. T. Adams, Wood Green 98st | 2am 
For a New Factory at St. Albans, for Messrs. Mansell & Co. ee Ce oe 980 15 3 
Mr. G. M. LILLEY, Architect, London. ea Ee eee ee 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Limited ie) et OME O JENNER, Sutton es ). 93 9 0 
T.. Turner & Co. 3,703 0 0 Surveyor’s estimate . “ 998 0 oO 
Gregory & Co. . 3,570. 0 0 i 2 
Hatherly & Carr SHieW/ er © Cavendish Road. 
Macey & Sons . BSAoL Ono Nowell & Robson 1,467 13 
P. W. Savage Buses: LOPS) J. Mowlem & Co, 1,257 16 10 | 
Miskin 2177 OmO Fry Bros. . 1,231 14 6 
Dovey & Co. 3,200 0 O| G. Wimpey 1,211 Oo © | 
Treasure & Sons 30H) SOUTO J. B. Potter 1, 20502 | 
R, Ballard 1j1338 Zoe 
bg G. Bell Pae 
is STIRLING. E. Parry ride : 
Ry For Building Post-office at Stirling, for the Commissioners of HLee: Royle yes 7), 1 
4 H.M. Works and Public Buildings. C. MacGee 1,033 17-18 
ee Pullar & Falconer, Perth . : : £5,671 oO Mayo & Co, or7 5 46 
my W. J. Kirkwood, Edinburgh 5,400 0 O T. Adams. : 1,008 3 10 
Ss T. Souden, Edinburgh 5,287 0 O W. H. Wheeler 990 14 
th, Ls Gardner, Falkirk . 5.2555 O10 G. Osenton 984 0 Oo 
a Ate McKissock & Son, Gl asgow BALD 0) 0 W. Langridge . 949 14 9 
uh T. Ronald, Stirling 4,998 O O abies OL7, ! hea 
hh T. Hay & Son, Perth 4,860" 0 0 Ree Humphris| : 852-070 
Rin ae Macandrew, Edinburgh 2 44603) OmsO W. JENNER (accepted) 758 12 6 
ae W. MACPHERSON, Stirling (ac. epted) 4,493 4 5 Surveyor’s estimate . 1024 ae 
aul a \ 
da Established 1872. 
Hoy hah 
x o> WH. HEIM S| 
An 
iS PATENT SMOKE-CONSUMING 
iy | 
< CALORIFER 
{ ga 
red) 
mia CENTRAL HEATING APPARATUS, 


SYSTEM OF 


WARMING | 
VENTILATING 


INSURES 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURE 
CONSTANT CIRCULATION OFZAll 


AT ALL TIMBS. 


OUR 


Successfully applied to Schools, Churehe| 

Theatres, Factories, and Buildings of | 
all Descriptions. 

MODERATE cos; 

REDUCED FIRE RISKS. ) 


Architects, Builders and Contractors : 


invited to investigate our system before spec) 
fying for the above purposes. Full Particula 
and Illustrations sent on application to 


CHARLES ERITH & CO. 


13 LITTLE TRINITY LANE — 
LONDON, E.C. 


London, W.C. 


Eres) Office: 26 Exchange Buildings, 
t. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. | 
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SUTTON —continued. 
Haddon Road. 


flee . ; : : : - : 4457 14 8 
J. B. Potter . ° : ; - 451 10 oO 
J. Mowlem : 449 I2 oO 
Nowell & Robson 447 14 I0 
Fry Bros. 43350 3 
E. Parry 424 19 4 
C. MacGee AZAe 2S 
R. Ballard . . . pep Hie 10° 
G. Wimpey = ‘ - 409 0 O 
G, Osenton : - - 395 0 O 
G. Bell : 2 : é : ; : 368 20iT 
W. Langridge . R : ‘ : : 387.) OMe 
E. Iles : - ; : - ; : ‘ 38h 2 a2 
W. JENNER (accepted) . : 4 : : SO ayaa 
T. Adams . : : : : SE veh 
R. J. Humphris. : 250) OmO 
W. H. Wheeler ; : - . 357 7 O=2 
Surveyor’s estimate . : A ; 386 0 O 


SWINDON. 
For the Erection of Board School, for the School Board of 
Rodborne Cheney. Mr. WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A., Archi- 


tect to the Board, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. Quantities 

by the Architect. t 
William Chambers, Swindon . ; : £2,645 10 oO 
Charles C. Robinson, Oxford . , . 257 5am OM 
Henry Looker, Stratton . : ; : 2,495 0 oO 
Thomas Barrett, Swindon ‘ 2,474 4 9 
Thomas Colborne, Swindon . ; ‘ oye 2,340 Onn 
Charles Williams, Swindon 23308 57) 00 
Joseph Williams, Swindon 2,296 18 8 
GEORGE WILTSHIRE, Swindon* 2,295, 0) 0 
Thomas Colborne, Swindon (amended ) 2,205 OME 
Henry Flewelling, Wootton Bassett. 21250 OO 


* Accepted subject to the approval of the Education De- 
partment. 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For Construction of Two Service Reservoirs and Pipe Tunnels, 
Hardwick Road, Wellingborough. Mr. E. SHARMAN, 


Surveyor. 


Siddons & Freeman, Oundle 42,465 0 0 
J. T. Wingrove, Northaimpton . PAexen', Mo)! 0) 
E. Brown & Son, Wellingborough an z;2200 OF LO 
S. Hipwell, Wisbech. : m1 2,030) Ol, O 


| United District School Board. 


WILLESDEN. 

For Forming Eight Shops at Station Road, Willesden Green, 
N.W., for the Imperial Property Investment Company, 
Limited, 57 Moorgate Street, E.C. Mr. S. G. PAILTHORPE, 
Architect. 

Extra for Three 


$ Cellars. 
Wall & Co. Pels45n 0 0 15080 =O 
W. Sangster ELAg) 0 Oo 132 0 O 
E. Hunt : . - 990 0 oO 120 OO 
J. Fretwell . : : ° F 950 0 oO II0 0 O 
Pither 3 : ‘ : . 900 0 O 909 0 Oo 
J. GOLDSWORTHY (accepted) . 680 0 0 pik Yorn 40° 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE notice that the tender of Mr. John Metcalf, of Preston, has 
been accepted for the warming of the new Board School at 
Jarrow-on-Tyne, for the Hedworth, Monkton and Jarrow 
Out of thirty-seven schemes 
submitted, Mr. Metcalf’s was considered the best, and was 
adopted, although his tender was not the lowest. 


THE Canadian Architect says:—A census bulletin recently 
issued by the Dominion Government shows that the workers in 
wood in the Dominion number 78,604; in stone, 30,856 ;%in 
wood and stone combined, 10,201 ; and in metals, 49,476. The 
number of carpenters and joiners is 45,760; stonemasons, 
10,312; and painters and glaziers, 10,202. 

THE same paper adds that in view of the great scarcity of 
black walnut, once so plentiful in Canada, Mr. Jolly has pro- 
posed to the farmers of Quebec that they should cultivate the 
walnut-tree, as has been done in some of the Western States. 
The nuts, after being left out all winter in heaps, covered with 
earth and straw, are in the spring planted 2 inches below the 
surface of the ground. The walnut-tree is said to have a rapid 
growth. 

IN Toronto architects and builders are looking forward to 
an increased demand for buildings for residential purposes, 

THE tenders of-Mr. John Metcalf, patentee of hot-water 
heating apparatus, have been accepted for heating the following 
buildings :—St. Augustine’s College, Ramsgate; New Board 
Schools, Crot Terrace, Jarrow-on-Tyne ;_ draper’s shop, 
Chorley Co-operative Society ; Bramham House, Boston Spa, 
Yorkshire, Mr. Charles Robson. 


112 lbs. per bushel, Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs, to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
\ Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
| crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


) “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 1bs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 


‘ PHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


mplessufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by | 


JHNBOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. | x\ 


ESTABLISHED 1844- | 

PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 

B Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
B\ks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, | 
{ Ballway and water communication. 


INGTON & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers 


AND 


FLT ROOFING. 
tid-Resisting Asphalte. 
Ihite Silica Paving. 


IARBLE WORK. 


e 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢ 
3am Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and | 
| Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Ants for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
| always on hand | 


| 25, 46 and 


Windows and Skylights. 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 


49 Farringdon St., B.C, 
G7 Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 


‘WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


For Churches, Schools 


\ Zstimates and full particulars 


\\) THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PavinG AND STEaw 


~ Clapham Junction, 8.W 


JOHN CLARK, 


47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C 
Manufacturer of every description of 


WiREW ORE 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens 

Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &e., &e. : 
) Special low quotations for Wi 
Half-inch Mesh, 44d. per foot . 
Price Lists and Illustrations post free - TApDRGabOn. 

ESTABLISHED 1855, 
Telegraphic Address :—'' Pheasantry, London."! 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPARY, 


aS 


Telephone:— 


Telegrams !— 


DESIGNS iz 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” rae 


AND 
ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, 


London Sample 
Room :— 


EORMOF Broce 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, £0. 

fivery Information to be obtained at the Company's 

Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 8.0. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


¥rom the Honisterand Yew Crags Quarries(near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


SCOTLAND :-- 


Highest Award: GoldMedal, 
woris ‘4 ] LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
ey 
Mr, Wuite's System) 
LIMITED, 


Entern slong! Baninition, “ 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN a. 
DARK GREEN. 
of 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 


ces, &a. 


on application to 


"Model Dwelling," New- 
FOR PRIONS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 
Joinery Works, Over 20 Years’ 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO,, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1882, 


SILVER MEDAL, 
PARIS, 1881. 


EsTIMATES FREE. 


. JOEL & CO. 
34 Wilson St., Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


rework for the protection of 
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THE Girvan Police Commissioners have accepted the offer 
of Mr. M‘Rae, contractor, Glasgow, for increasing the capacity 
of the reservoir-at Glendrishaig. 
estimated at about 2,000/. 

WE notice that Mr. John Grundy, of 30 Duncan Terrace, 
London, N., and Tyldesley, Manchester, has been instructed 
to supply his patent pure warm-air apparatus to Howth Castle, 
near Dublin, the residence of Lord Howth, 

AT the meeting of the Stafford Board of Guardians, the 


Building Committee recommended the, acceptance of Messrs. | 
Brookfield & Window’s.tender of 3582. 15s. 6d. for furnishing | 


the infirmary. It was stated that the total cost of the new 
building was 4,200/. 3s. 7a, the builder’s contract being 
3,6292. 125. 4a, and the remainder sundries. The report was 
adopted, 


G, J. Davies (organising district delegate of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners). It was stated that the | 


The cost of the extension is | No. 2 Branch was in a prosperous condition. , ; 


VARIETIES. 


| Av the meeting of the Eccles Town Council it was stated that 


during the past year plans had been submitted for the erection | 
of 165 new houses in the borough, and 55 plans for miscel- | 
laneous buildings. 
AY a special meeting of the members of the gas committee 
of the Leeds Corporation just held, tenders were accepted for | 


| about 14,000 tons of coal for gas-making purposes, and for 


immediate delivery. The prices to be paid are not much above | 


| the average contract rates. 
. ‘ . | 5 F 
A NUMBER of samples of various kinds of woods which had | 


THE Failsworth, Local Board have received notice that the | 
Local Government Board have sanctioned the borrowing of the 


wane Hee OR eG PELE a Te 


ee” 


been subjected to the Haskin Wood Vulcanising Company’s 
process, were on view at the National Exhibition held in the | 
Agricultural. Hall last week, and attracted much attention. | sewerage and sewage disposal within the district. 


The main principle of this pioces, having for i object the | "Ay Ashbourne a Local Goverment inguicy has Hee 
: pe ba ete y rive : ~ | in relation to the proposed water supply. The Local Authority 
vulcanisation, is to treat the sap within the pores so that the | 11. seeking sancti ee 
: ; Me Ean ; , | are seek ction to borrow. 7,000/, 

whole of the life-preserving qualities thereof are retained and | a say : ‘ : 
solidified within the wood itself. The various compounds in | ON November 13 Mr. Gilbert Dalziel will publish from | 
the sap of trees taken in the green state are, by intense heat fudy GO: The Round Table Annual for 1894, contains 
and great atmospheric pressure, distilled and retained within | eighteen ees by well-known writers, and forty-five pictures by 
the wood without losing any of their antiseptic and preservative | Maurice Greiffenhagen, ‘William _ Parkinson) and J. Bernard 
properties, whereby coagulation ensues, and the wood, it is | Partridge. The title of the book is “ In Society. j . 
claimed, becomes incapable of absorbing moisture, impervious NeEws comes from Wales that a scheme is now being [pro- | 
to atmospheric changes, unshrinkable, easily worked and to a | moted to establish a high grade Church school for the 
ereat extent indestructible. The principles and effects of the | Principality, to be’ located at Bangor. A limited liability 
Haskin process of vulcanising have, we understand, been fully | COMpany 1s being formed with a capital of 40,000/. towards 
tested and proved in New York with most satisfactory results, | which the Duke of Westminster has consented to contribute 
and it is the intention of the Company to at once erect a factory | 10,0002. : 
on a convenient site adjoining the Manchester Ship Canal for THE scheme for the erection of a swing bridge for vehicular | 
seasoning and preserving wood on a large scale in accordance | traffic over the Dee at Queensferry, connecting North Wales | 
with Colonel Haskin’s process. with Cheshire, is stated to be making rapid progress. The 

AT Doncaster a public tea has just been held to cele- Cheshire and Flintshire County Councils and the Dee 
brate the second anniversary of the opening of the Don- | Conservancy Board have promised 13,000/. towards the project, 
caster second branch of the Amalgamated Society of | Tue church of Fifield, near Abingdon, has been practically 
Engineers. Between 250 and 300 were present at the tea. | destroyed by fire, the tower and walls only remaining. The 
After. tea there was a public meeting, over which Mr. J. | building was a fifteenth-century structure, and its many historical 
Emmerson, presided. Addresses were delivered by Mr. I. | monuments of interest have been lost by the fire, which was 
Mann, Mr. J. Whittaker (organising district delegate), and Mr. | accidentally caused. 

= " 
0 


BANK AND ¢ INTERIORS. | 
| 


SPECIALTIES: , 
PANELLING, COUNTERS, DESKS AND STRONG-ROOM FITTING 
MANUFACTURED ENTIRELY AT OUR LONDON CABINET WORKS. 
ARCHITECTS INVITED TO APPLY FOR OUR TENDERS. 


SHANNON FILE COMPANY, LIMITE! 


; (OFFICE AND BAWK FITTERS). 2 P| 
Head Offices: 15 & 16 Ropemaker Street, Finsbury Pavement, E.' 


YO \NT A TYPEWRITER 


HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, BS 2 ae THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, |, 
THE COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS, THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT: and OTHEF 


Does it not strike you that ® machine invented by one of the first | That has even found its way into the Vatican at Rome, 

mechanical geniuses of the day, That has received hundreds of testimonials, | 
That in two years has obtained an unprecedented sale, That has found profitable occupation for thousands of operato), 
That has been adopted by one Emperor, one King, several Princes || That has been adopted by the principal Railway Companies, Cs 

and Princesses, and 20,000 ordinary users, | Engineering Firms, Technical and other Schools, \ 
That has obtained the highest awards wherever exhibited, | That is the easiest to learn, does the best work, and | 
That has gained ive Gold Medals, | Has‘no filthy ink ribbon, L 


IS THE TYPEWRITER YOU WANT? | 


sum of 28,810/. for, the purpose of carrying out the works of | 


} 


a 


ty 


TRADE .-MARK (Regd.) 


Lead 


THE YOST IS ALL THIS AND MORE 


TEU gies lea i) ACE Ss Wa eAstEe SS ey 


Nf ROM Z| 
THE YOST TYPEWRITER COMPANY, LIMITED, 40 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Branch‘ Addresses: Manchester, 3 Deansgate; Birmingham, 78 Temple Row; Liverpool, 67a Lord St.; Glasgow, 112 Saint Vincent Str¢ 
Belfast. 9 Rosemary Street; Leeds, 21 New Station Street ; Paris, 36 Boulevard des. Italiens. } 


Neer IMPORIER OF CANADIAN PINE DOORS AND / 
SASHES, DOORS, 
j Haren BOARDS for PACKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for CONFEOTIONERS, &c., Cut to Order. 


| MANUFACTURER OF Oey ee | 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, & 
Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills:—LUTON GROVE, WALTON: ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


x 
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At the meeting of the Society of Engineers on Monday, 
November 6,:a paper will be read on “ Collieries and Colliery 
Engineering,” by Mr. R. Nelson Boyd. 

The Leeds Mercury says :—It.was originally intended to 
close the Black and White Exhibition at the Leeds Fine Art 
Gallery on the last day of October, but the committee have 
decided to keep it open till Saturday next, so that those who 
have not yet visited the exhibition will still have an opportunity 
ofdoing so. The collection will be kept intact until Wednesday 
next, on which evening the Leeds Ladies’ Committee will enter- 
tain the delegates attending the Central Conference of Women 
Workers at a conversazione in the Fine Art Gallery. 


THE Tynwald Court in Douglas have empowered the Peel 
Commissioners to borrow 1,500/. for the purpose of repairing 
the damage done to the Marine Parade by storms. The parade 
belonged to a private company, but is about being transferred 
to the commissioners. The court voted from the general 
revenue a sum not exceeding 15,000/. for a further extension of 
joo feet of the Peel breakwater, as recommended by Mr. 
Walker, the Government engineer. 

CuRTICE’s “Index” is soon to be published. At first it 
was thought impossible to print it in any moderate-sized volume 
—such a mass of indices, over 40,000; but each index has 
been kept in one line, yet so plain that turning to the page of 
abbreviations is scarcely necessary. 

THE Hertfordshire County Council have decided that in- 
stead of adding to the large asylum at Arlesey it is desirable 
that an asylum for the accommodation of pauper lunatics should 
be provided within the county. ; 

THE Auctioneers’ Institute of the United Kingdom has 
just held its first meeting for the session in London, Mr. G. 
Brinsley, the president, taking the chair. Mr. E. J. Vaughan 
read an interesting paper on “Some Features of the Modern 
Auction.” 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
THE Eccles Town Council have decided to establish a hospital 
for infectious diseases for the borough. 
AT South Bank, Middlesbrough, a new church is to be 
erected, containing 720 sittings, at an estimated cost of 4,500/. 
THE Sheffield authorities have resolved to apply for powers 
to pull down a large insanitary area, at an estimated cost of 


80,00c/. The people to be dislodged number 1,251, and it was 
stated that should the Local Government Board require the 
dwelling accommodation to be rebuilt it would probably cost 
four times the present estimate. 

THE Glasgow Herald says:— The building trade is at 
present exceptionally busy in Troon. In addition to the new 
parish church on South Beach and the new Conservative Club 
in Templehill Street, there are four double villas just now in 
the course of erection. The architect of the new club, Mr. 
Ingram, Kilmarnock, is unfortunately laid down with fever. 


THE Tynwald Court, Douglas, Isle of Man, has voted a 
sum of 450/. towards the cost of erecting a higher grade schocl 
in Douglas. 


ELECTRICAL. 


A REPORT was submitted at the meeting of the Govan Combi- 
nation Parochial Board with regard to the lighting of the new 
asylum at Hawkhead, which showed that electricity would cost 
per annum 6354, oil gas 282/.,and Glasgow Corporation gas 
200/. These figures indicated the total cost, including interest 
on the price of plant, &c. It was agreed to light the building 
with Corporation gas. 

Ar the meeting ‘of the Aberdeen Lighting Committee the 
line of the proposed illumination was discussed. It was decided 
that the area should extend from the top of’ Justice Street to 
Union Bridge, and that eight arc lamps. would be sufficient. 
The proposed sites for the lamps are the top of Justice Street, 
the fountain in Castle Street, Union Buildings, opposite the 
end of Broad Street, near the Bank of Scotland, top of Market 
Street, east end of the City Churchyard facade, Trinity Hall, 
and the junction of St. Nicholas Street and Correction Wynd. 
The proposal is that the lamps should remain lighted till mid- 
night, after which time the ordinary street lamps will be 
employed, and estimates wili be prepared showing the difference 
of cost between the two systems. 

THE principal streets of the borough of Kingston-on-Thames 
were illuminated on Tuesday night with the electric light for 
the first time. Thirty-six arc lanips have been erected in the 
streets, each having a lighting power equal to 1,000 candles, 
displacing 75 gas-lamps. Installation has also been effected at 


the Town Hall, Municipal Offices, Free Public Library, and 
several shops and private residences. 
out at a cost of 16,000/. 


The contract was carried 


~ TELEGRAMS— 
OOLITE” LONDON. 
*“OOLITE,” BATH. 


NKS Pg 


Head Offices; 


. \CORSHAM DOWN. 
\CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


ReGistered 
aEBADE MARK 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED 


InconPoRaTING PIOTOR & SONS,RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 0O., Ltd., I, SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE 0O.,Ltd, 
R.J. MARSH & CO., Ltd, 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROB., Ltd. 


7s 2 | 
QUARRIES. fe zs £ QUARRIES. | 
'MONK’S PARK. JO os BOX GROUND. | 


ASS 


LONDON PDEPOTS— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.W.R., NINE Etms, S.W. 


2 A TEL. 


COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 


Registarag 
BRADE MARS 


STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


JOINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


ete ess. CEs 


a= a BO A @@AD'S 


For Bank and Office Fittings, Church Seats, Screens, Pulpits, &c. 


Hhio Brtstie and 


Decorative Soinery 


FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, BTC. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION (including Polishing, if desired), 


Telephone No. 4,650. 


Telegrams :—*‘ Nightingale, London.” 


ALBERT WoORKS, 


ALBERT EMBANEKMENT, TONDON, 


LE, Builder & Cortraciar, 


S.E. | 


| 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
DRAWING-ROOM, IMPNEY, DROITWICH. 


THE REREDOS, GLASGOW CATHEDRAL, 


HOTEL DE VILLE, PRAGUE, 


NEW CATALOGUES, 


MESSRS. JOSEPH CLirr & SONS have issued an illustrated 
catalogue in regard of the section pertaining to baths and 
fittings for baths. The list is dated 1893, only two years short 


on 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION AWARDS. 
| WE understand that Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of West. 


| (the imperial Egyptian porphyry), of which Mr. Brindley is the 


| and temple, are at “Mons Porphyrites,” in Egypt, near the 


earliest times to the present day, owing to its durability and 


world, Under the Romans it was reserved exclusively for the 
| adornment of their state edifices and imperial tombs. The 
price hitherto has been almost prohibitory, as none could be 
obtained except by the destruction of some early work, but 


of a century since the firm was established in 1795. Years roll | 2°W the old quarries are rediscovered, after being lost for 


by so rapidly that their passage is hardly estimated aright till 
the improvements of the present day are contrasted with what | 
our forefathers rightly looked on as advanced excellence in 
their days. The good work in the past has, however, served as 
the foundation for better work in the future, and Messrs. Cliff 
& Sons have creditably carried on and developed the improve- 
ments bequeathed to them. In the case of the present list the 
intention has been probably to supply also suggestions for the 
best arrangement and fitting up of bathroom interiors. This is 
an idea that deserves consideration, having had too little | 
attention paid to it in trade catalogues, as it should insure that | 
clients will derive the full benefit for their outlay on the appli- 
ances which of their day are the best. of the kind, and also | 
have for their bathrooms as elegant and pleasing rooms in | 
accord with their character as any others in the dwelling. 
Messrs. Cliff & Sons, however, disclaim any intention to give 


over a thousand years, and the amount of solid porphyry rock 
| they contain is found to be almost inexhaustible ; at present only 


| small blocks can be got away, but it is proposed to put down a 
tramway from the quarries to the port of shipment, when complete 
large blocks will be for sale at a very reasonable rate. _Por- 
phyry is worked the same as granite, and by the aid of im- 
proved machinery can be finished at little more than the cost 


| of granite. 


Wr have pleasure in announcing that Messrs. Jeffrey & 
Co., of the Paper Staining Works, Essex Road, Islington, have 
been awarded three diplomas and medal for their exhibit of 
wall-papers, embossed -leather-papers, &c., this being the 
highest award for this class of manufacture. 

THE Albion Clay Company, Limited, 18 New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, E.C., have received a medal and award at 
the Chicago exhibition for the patent joint which is manufac- 


more than suggestions, though they might well claim to lay 
down the rules as to the nature and arrangement of fixtures. 
A large assortment of handsome baths and also fittings are | 
illustrated, and we have much pleasure in referring our readers | 
to the catalogue itself for personal perusal. 


MEssRs. ALLARD & Co., of Wilson Street and Sun Street, | 
Finsbury, manufacture every description of furniture and other | 
interior fittings suitable for offices, libraries, board-room and | 
municipal purposes. Their illustrated catalogue of these 
specialties will prove valuable to many as a guide to where | 
they can obtain these articles at a reasonable cost. | 


t 


tured by them from their selected stoneware clays, and known 
as Sykes’s patent sewer pipe joint. The importance of a joint 
like this, that is gas and watertight, is obvious. 


ACCORDING to the Standard, a correspondent announces 
that a London syndicate have purchased several large coalfields 


| minster Bridge Road, S.E., have received two medal awards | 
| for their exhibit under class “ Marble and Ornamental Stones” | 


concessionaire. The ancient quarries, with the old ruined town | 


mouth of the Gulf of Suez. This material, the choicest of all 
decorative stones for architecture, has held its own from the | 


unique red-purple colour, which is not found elsewhere in the | 


in Flintshire, and intend shortly to commence operations near 


Leeswood and Nerquis, where cannel and main coal are known 
to be abundant. Several companies recently started there have 
already discovered seams of coal of varying thickness. 


THE WARMING & VEN TILATIO! 


OF 


Imperial Institute 


THE 


HAS BEEN CARRIED OUT BY 


CLEMENTS, JEAKE 


of GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


i 
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PHILLIPS’S PATENT ‘‘LOCK-JAW”’ ROOFING TILES. 


It is probable that no roofing tiles of the present day have 


gained such a world-wide celebrity in so short a space of time | 


as this specialty of the patentee, Mr. Charles D. Phillips, 
Newport, Mon. The term “ world-wide” is used advisedly, as 
Mr. Phillips has sent out a large number of these tiles not only 
to Australia and New Zealand, but to other countries nearer 
home. 
of building erected, and are as suitable for dwelling-houses as 
for farm buildings, affording a roof that is cool in summer and 
comparatively warm in winter, in addition to being thoroughly 
weather-proof and ornamental in appearance. 
to the Bath and West of England Society’s Show, held at 
Swansea last year, was covered with these tiles, and formed a 
source of attraction to the many thousands of people attending 
that exhibition. It may be mentioned here that the material 
from which they are made at present is the celebrated Bridg- 
water plastic clay, Mr. Phillips having one or two large works 
at that place constantly occupied in their manufacture. In fact, 
the demand last winter far exceeded the supply, and it is 
probable that the patentee, being one of the principal directors 


of the St. Julian’s Brick and Tile Co., Limited, Newport, may * 


make arrangements for their manufacture next year at those 
works, a highly suitable strata of clay being procurable. A 
very useful price-list of these tiles and accessories is sent out 
by Mr. Phillips free of charge to anyone requiring a copy, and 
we should recommend builders, architects, &c., to procure one 
before deciding on the covering for their buildings, no matter 
of what description, 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL. 


IN the third of the series of lectures on the properties and uses 
of steel delivered in Mason College, Birmingham, Mr. T. Turner 
stated that the steel which is employed for the production of 
cutlery and tools of the finest description is still made by the 
carbonisation of wrought-iron by the older methods, which 
have in the past been associated with the name of Sheffield. 
The best steel is made by the cementation process, combined 
with subsequent melting in crucibles, as introduced by Hunts- 
man in 1740; while excellent cast-steel is made by Mushet’s 
process, which was patented in 1800. In this method wrought- 
iron of good quality is melted in crucibles, with charcoal and 


The entrance | 


They have been used for covering almost every class | 


ioxde of manganese, so as to give the necessary hardness, The | 


steel is cast into ingots, the ordinary size of which is about 3 or 
4 inches square and 30 inches in length ; these weigh about 
45 1b. The ingots have then to be re-treated and worked into 
the required sizes and shapes of finished bar—the method of 


| working depending on the shape and the purpose for which the 


steel is to be employed. Where density is required the steel is 
hammered with a rapidly-striking hammer, or, as it is techni- 
cally called, “tilted” ; otherwise rolling is preferred, as giving 
greater uniformity and being cheaper. In Sheffield few steel 
manufacturers have rolling mills of their own, so public rolling 
mills have been erected, which roll for the smaller steelmakers 
at a list price, and even the larger firms employ the public 
rolling mills for any but their ordinary sizes. Most of the 
makers, however, have the appliances for hammering or cogging 
the ingot of steel down to the form of billet. The public steel 
rolling mills of Sheffield are thus worked on similar principles 
to the Birmingham mills, in which the gold and silver used by 
jewellers is rolled to the required size at a list price. Large 
steel forgings, which are made of milder metal, are now pro- 
duced in increasing quantity for marine and other engineering 
purposes, and are either forged from the ingot by means of 
powerful steam hammers or by the hydraulic press. Steam 
hammers over Ioo tons in weight are now employed, while 
presses are used which exert a pressure of upwards of 4,000 
tons. Hammers are in more general use, but the press has the 
advantage of a continuous thrust, which acts more steadily and 
which penetrates more deeply. The lecture was illustrated with 
a number of lantern-slides, showing the forging apparatus em- 
ployed at various large ironworks throughout the country. 


THE ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING OF WORKSHOPS. 


At the meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
held in the hall of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Dr. 
William Anderson, F.R.S., in the chair, Mr. Benjamin A. 
Dobson, of Bolton, read a paper on “ The Artificial Lighting 
of Workshops.” Mr. Dobson said that the staple industries of 
Lancashire required a better light than purely manufacturing 
processes. Unfortunately Lancashire coal, though possessing 
a number of excellent qualities, produced more smoke than 
any other, and as a great portion of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the county were started prior to the introduction of 
smoke-preventing apparatus, and still worked under pretty 
much the same conditions, the result was that the atmosphere 
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of the Manchester district was rendered so hazy that artificial | cost 2s. 6¢@. per hour for carbons. The greatest cost after the 
light was very extensively required. Some years ago he sub- | original installation was depreciation and horse-power. Taking 
stituted incandescent electric lamps for gas-burners in a | the whole into consideration, it was probable that the cost of } 
machinery-room at his works having an area of 26,220 | electric lighting would be more than that of gas, but as the | 
square feet. But the lamps gave a glaring light, the room | light was so much more satisfactory it might prove an economy | 
was as gloomy as with gaslight, and the number of lamps | in most cases to adopt it. Thus in the present instance the | 
broken by accident and carelessness formed a serious item | total candle-power of the 500 gas-jets would be roughly 8,500, 
in the total cost. Subsequently he fixed in another room | while the arc and incandescent lamps combined would have | 
four open arc lamps suspended from the roof within white- | 73,000 candle-power, much of which, however, was of course 
enamelled reflectors. The reflectors threw the light upon the | useless except for the general effect of the light. 
whitewashed ceiling, and this reflected it into the room. Thus 
the lighting was done by reflection only. These four lamps 
displaced twenty-six incandescent lamps. They had been in BRITISH IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES. : 
use for two years, and whereas the incandescent lamps each | WITHIN the last few days the British Iron Trade Association | 
lighted up a few inches of area only, the four arcs illuminated | has issued the statistics of the production and distribution of | 
the whole area with a gentle, temperate light absolutely equal in | pig iron in the United Kingdom for the first half of thecurrent | 
all parts. When an extension of this arc system at his ironworks | year, as well as of the make of Bessemer steel, from which it | 
was in contemplation the insurance companies were consulted, | appears, says the Zzmes, that there has been an improved out. | 
and eventually they permitted the use of these lamps under | put of both materials, as compared with the output for the cor | 
certain rigid conditions ; but at the same time they absolutely | responding period of 1892. This fact, however, stated without 
refused to permit their use in a cotton mill, He (Mr. Dobson) | any explanation, would be likely to occasion an incorrect im- | 
4 then carried out a series of experiments in order to ascertain.) pression as to the actual position of the trade. The make of. | 
F whether there would be danger in a cotton mill. To settle this | pig iron in the United Kingdom during the first half of 1892 
point he dropped cotton-fly into the inverted reflector of the | was unusually small, owing to the great strike of miners in 
lamp, and he found that nothing beyond the black tinder | Durham, which compelled the blast furnace proprietors of both 
resulting from the burning of the fly escaped over the | Cleveland and the West Coast to discontinue operations for | 
edge of the reflector. With true cotton smouldering par-| nearly three months. As compared with the normal pro- — 
ticles might be seen 4 or 6 inches above the edge of | duction, measured by the average of the last four years, the 
the reflector, but these, it was proved had no _ heat | output of both pig iron and steel during the present year has 
beyond that necessary to give them their colour, for they | been unusually low. The total make of pig iron in 1892 was 
were not even capable of exploding gunpowder. Further, the | only 6,616,80c tons, as compared with 8,245,000 tons in 1889 
fallacy of the insurance company’s objection was rendered | and 8,493,000 tons in 1882, For the last five years the make of 
apparent by the fact that they allowed open gas-jets in all | pig iron has been considerably Jess than it was in the five years 
cotton mills. As to cost, having regard to the number of work- | ending 1884, during the greater part of which business was | 
people who could be served with the light, it was less than that | pretty good. It would appear from this fact that the trade had 
| 


i 
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of gas, and of course the light was stronger and more general, been in a retrograde condition during the later period, and 
so that in respect of candle-power it would be considerably | the reflection is suggested whether this important industry 
cheaper than gas. In the three-storey building at his (Mr. has entered, or is likely to enter, upon a period of per 
Dobson’s) works there were 502 gas-jets, each burning four manent decline. The facts are certainly such as to 
cubic feet per hour. Gas costing 2s. 8d. per 1,000 cubic feet give rise to serious apprehensions concerning the future. 
would therefore come to something like 5s. 4d. per hour for this | It is probable that the decline in the production of British pig | 
consumption. In the 60 electric lamps the only consumption iron would not be so much a matter of concern were therea | 
was that of the carbons, which were reckoned at one halfpenny | similar reduction of output in other countries, leading to the © 
per lamp per hour, This had subsequently been reduced con- | natural inference that there was a substantial contraction of | 
siderably, but, taking this basis, the 60 lamps,would together | demand throughout the world, due to the diminished purchasing 
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power of the principal consuming countries. In spite of this | stocks at the commencement ofthe year. The. stocks are not, 
fact the production of iron in most of the other leading countries | however, abnormally large even now. On the contrary, they 
has been increased. In the United States the average pro- | are of less amount than they have been at the end of any year 
duction of pig iron in each of the tive years ending 1892 was | during the last fifteen years, so that makers are in a better 
8,144,000 tons, or practically the same as the avérage in Great | position to take immediate advantage of any rise in prices than 
Britain for the five years ending 1884, while in the five years | they have ordinarily been. 
ending 1884 the United States produced an annual average of The production of steel in Great Britain, which for a num- 
only 4,720,000 tons. Germany, again, produced in the five | ber of years preceding 1889 advanced with great strides, has 
years ending 1892 an average of 4,591,000 tons, as compared | since then made very halting progress, so tar as Bessemer 
with an annual average of 3,210,000 tons for the five years | qualities are concerned. The year 1889 witnessed a total out- 
ending 1884, while France produced in the former period an | put of 2,140,000 tons of Bessemer steel ingots. Since then the 
annual average of 1,880,000 tons, as compared with an annual output has largely fallen, until in 1892 it amounted.to not more 
average of 1,901,000 tons for the latter. The other countries of | than 14 million tons, and the returns which have just been 
Europe produced considerably smaller quantities of pig than | issued by the British Iron Trade Association show that the 
either France or Germany ; but, speaking generally, the output | output for 1893 to June 30 was only at the rate of a million and 
has shown a more or less steady advance. Great Britain, | a half tons perannum. The Bessemer steel industry, indeed, 
therefore, is the only country that has fallen off in production | almost looks as if it had witnessed its maximum development 
to any material extent. in Great Britain, and there are those who think that the same 
During the first half of the year 1893 the quantity of pig | movement may be expected in the United States, This is 
iron made in Great Britain shows an increase of $74,000 tons | mainly due to the diminished activity in railroad construction 
as compared with the output for the first half of 1892. This | in the principal countries of the world. For railway purposes 
increase has mainly occurred in the Cleveland district, where | Bessemer steel was the metal mainly employed, and as the 
the make in the first half of 1892 was reduced by well on to a | railway mileage of the world is not being extended to the same 
million tons, in consequence of the Durham strike. There has | extent as it formerly was, Bessemer rail manufacturers have 
been a further increase to the extent of nearly 200,000 tons on | been special sufferers. Nor have they hitherto succeeded in 
the west coast, which in 1892 was similarly affected by the | realising their expectations in reference to the quantities of 
great strike of that year, so that the other iron-making districts, | steel required for renewals. Béssemer steel rails have a veiy 
on an average, have produced less than they did in the corre- | long life. Calculations recently made in both the United States 
sponding period of last year. One striking feature of the trade | and the Continent of Europe appear to point to the probability 
at the present time is the reduction in the number of furnaces | of Bessemer rails of 100 lbs. to the yard—a standard which is 
in blast as compared with the end of June. Not less than | now being adopted or approached in many leading countries — 
ninety furnaces have been put out of blast in the interval, | having a life of nearly a century. If this estimate should prove 
mostly owing to the great strike now pending in the Midlands. | to be anywhere near the truth it would follow that Bessemer 
A large number of furnaces have within the last three months | steel will not be much called on for renewals under ordinary 
been blown out in Scotland, in order to allow of the coal that | conditions when the heavier rails now coming into extensive 
‘they would otherwise have consumed being transferred to | use have been generally adopted. On the other hand, there 
the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire at an has been a steady and considerable increase in the pro- 
increased price. But for this fact the numerous mannfacturing | duction of open-hearth steel, both at home and abroad. 
establishments of these and adjoining counties could not have The quantity of steel of this description—mainly used 
been kept going to the extent that has happened. The stocks | in the production of ship-plates, angles, tin bars, tires 
of pig iron have increased in most of the principal districts | and axles—now produced in Great Britain is almost as 
Since the commencement of the year, the total increase for the large as the quantity of Bessemer steel made for rails 
whole country amounting to about 86,o00 tons. This increase | and similar purposes, although at one time it almost looked, as 
_has taken place almost wholly in the Cleveland district, where | if the Bessemer steel industry were to have the field entirely to 
they were at the end of June about 85,000 tons more than the | itself. In many cases the two processes are worked alongside 
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of each other, but, as a general rule, the rail-works employed | works now producing iron and steel are making no profits, and 
in the manufacture of Bessemer steel are located in South | it is only too evident that many are carried on at a loss. ‘This 
Wales and on the west coast, while the open-hearth steel | state of things is reflected in the Stock Exchange quotations 
works are carried on in the West of Scotland and in the North | for the shares of iron companies, most of them being at present 
of England, adjacent to the shipbuilding works, where the steel | unsaleable at anything like one-half of the par value, 
is consumed in the form of ship-plates, angles and other de- 
scriptions of structural material of similar character. 
There appears to be every probability that both the quan- 


Many 
different causes are assigned for the present depression of the 


iron industry, which appears to be of pretty world-wide extent. 


The Argentine troubles, the silver question, the competition of? 
tity and the value of our exports of iron and steel for the year | foreign countries, and the influence of hostile tariffs are among 


1893 will be considerably less than for any year since that | the principal reasons given for the present serious condition of 
annus mirabilis of depression, 1879. Up to the present time | things. Whatever the real explanation may be, it is un- 
the volume of our exports under this category appears to have | fortunately not sufficiently apparent to encourage very sanguine 
been larger by about 200,000 tons than that for the correspond- | hopes as to the future. Neither at home nor abroad are new 
ing period of 1892, but the value is less by fully 200,000/,, enterprises being promoted at present. 
showing that prices have continued to fall during 1893. The 
value of our iron and steel exports for the first nine months 
would seem to imply that for the whole year they would reach, MERSEY IMPROVEMENTS. 
if continued on the same scale, a total of about 21} millions | AT the meeting last week of the Mersey Dock Board, the 
sterling, or fully 10 millions less than in 1890. But the pro- | Marine Committee submitted a recommendation to expend a 
duction of both iron and steel has been greatly reduced during | further sum of 20,000/. in improving the port of Liverpool by 
the last three months, and it is only too evident that exports | removing sand from the bar of the Mersey. 
will suffer in a corresponding degree, so that it need excite no | Mr. Crow, the chairman of the committee, said that when 
surprise if the total value for 1893 should fall below that of any | he spoke last on the subject it was immediately before the new 
year since 1870. The values for the last seven years are | dredger, the Brancker, came into full use. Then they had on 
appended :— the bar 19 feet of water at low water spring tides. The posi- 
i / 4 tion now was, according to the charts taken within the last ten 
Value of Exports of Iron and Steel, and Manufactures thereof, from | days, that they had a minimum of 20 feet at low water spring 
the United Kingdom, 1886 to 1892 (I= 1,000). tides in a range of 1,000 feet, which was divided by a line 
having the bar, Crosby and Formby lightships all in line, 


: Iron and | Machinery | Hardware | 2 a The lowest depth in the whole range of 1,000 feet across the 
Year. Sas bedy Ato 2 cucak Sule ac eeal Pools, &c, | Totals. cutting was 18 feet, and there was an average of 21 feet or a 
E Cut] 5 ? 5 
hm | ingines, | utlery. ate ? . : 5 
ais i} e ; f minimum of 20 feet. In order to still further increase the 
+h oe 78 j are kee depth of water, the committee wanted an additional sum of 
‘RG 886 | Q c | 88, ’ . . uj 
ted arava a hb see da money to carry them on until the end of the financial year in 
Oy 1888., ..| 20,416 oa.g86 Eanes 999 | | June next. He might say that a portion of the 20,000/. asked 
ue seen apy abs Se ou 2,989 1,253 for had already been expended, because as soon as the 
2 Ones 0fe 31, 16,410 2,70 333° : 
te. Pace eae pare Seba spies ae Brancker came into use they had to spend: more money than 
wie 1892.. ee 21,765 13,887 | 2,195 1,262 | when they had only the two smaller dredgers at work. ‘The 
Hy | Laces tod CTE as aS oe = “| | sum of 20,0002. was perhaps a little more than the committee 
Cis : ; ALG Z : : 
in There is reason to believe that the exports of the same | anticipated when the dredging operations were started, but they 
ae Commodities for the current year will not exceed thirty-seven | never contemplated having to go in for a large dredger like the 
millions sterling, which would be a drop of some fifteen inillions | Brancker to do the work rapidly. The Bvancker had been at 
wes as compared with the year 1890. Prices are very low, and | work about two months, and the only fair week’s. work that she 
is they show little or no tendency to advance in response to the | had had owing to the weather was last week, when, working 
ie increased cost of raw materials. Indeed, the majority of the with two gangs, she carried away 120,000 tons of sand. When 
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full k k tk 
she had a full week at work the committee expected that she CONTRACTING OUT OF LIABILITIES. 


would carry away as much as 150,000 tons. There was one 
week Bisa. 2 fs Z mone of work owing to the weather | JN the Edinburgh Court of Session, on October 26, an appeal 
Summers ene yet. the soundings which had been taken case was heard which raised an important question concerning 


showed that there had been no deterioration in the depth of - one ; a, Raploverst Liabili ; 
water. Some people did not quite understand how it was the rights of workmen under the Employers’ Liability Act in 


that there was so much difference between low water spring | CaS€S where the employers have effected insurances against 
tides and low water neap tides. He found that on the 1o feet | accident. The pursuer or plaintiff was Benjamin Wright, 
neap tide, which was about the lowest, there was on the bar at labourer, Kirkcaldy, and the defenders were Messrs. Howard, 
_ dead low water 28} feet of water, so that any ship drawing Baker & Co., contractors, Auchtertool. While constructing a 
26 or 27 feet could come in at dead low water on a 10 feet tide. railway between Cowdenbeath and Kirkcaldy they employed 


With an 11 feet tide they had 28 feet of water, and so on until ; he 
they got to a 19 feet tide, which was the average of the highest | Wright as a’ labourer.) | In Septeniber, 1692, he was hurt by 4 


spring tide, and then they had at low water 214 feet on the bar | fall of dééris in a cutting and brought an action for 300/ com- 
within the cutting, so that any ship drawing 20 feet of water | pensation for his injuries. Sheriff-Substitute Gillespie found in 

_ could come in withcut regard to the tide at all. Only last week | fact that the defenders effected an insurance against accidents 
the White Star liner JZajestic, drawing 23 feet 9 inches, crossed | for their workmen, the premiums being paid “partly by sums 
the bar inside the cutting within forty-five minutes of dead low | deducted from the workmen’s wages and partly by a contribu- 
water, and the captain had told him that he had not less than | tion from the defenders themselves ; that printed posters headed 
28 feet of water all the way through. Even if the A/ajestic had | in large type, “ Notice to Workmen-—— Accident Insurance,” 
been three-quarters of an hour later she could still have crossed | were posted on the pay-box and other conspicuous places abdut 
with perfect safety, because the tide only fell about 6 inches in | the works, one of the benefits set forth in the notice being a 
three-quarters of an hour. In order to enable the Atlantic | weekly allowance payable to a workman injured in the works ; 
liners to take advantage of this cutting the committee had put | that acceptance by a workman of the benefits thereby provided 
down gas buoys, so that there could be no mistake as to the | was declared to be equivalent to a discharge of his claim against 
width of the cutting, and they were also sending a copy of the | the employers, either at common law or under the Employers’ 
new chart to the pilotage department, so that ‘there would be | Liability Act ; that the contents of the notice were well known 
no excuse for pilots refusing to bring in or take out ships at low | to the men employed by the defenders and the subject of fre- 
water. Hitherto the pilots had hesitated to do this, and pro- | quent discussion ; and that on September 26 the pursuer was 
perly so, but there were now gas buoys to mark the lines of the | injured by an accident while in the defenders’ employment ; 
cutting. Leaving out the cost of the Bvancker, the total | that the pursuer, in the knowledge of the conditions of the in- 
expenditure on the dredging operations up to the present time | surance scheme, accepted the weekly allowance under it, and 
had been 28,1667. Of that sum 7,000/. would be charged to | received sums amounting to 5/.17s. In law the Sheriff-Substi- 
the capital account, being the cost of fitting up the two dredgers | tute found that the pursuer thereby discharged the claim sued 
they had to begin with, so that practically the outlay on work- | for, and therefore the defenders were assoilzied with costs. 
ing expenses, repairs and maintenance, and so on, was about | For the pursuer, who appealed, it was stated that his attention 
21,000/. Hethought the Board and the public ought to be | was never drawn to the conditions in the posted notice and 
well satisfied with what had been accomplished at so small a | that he was quite ignorant of their existence. All, he said, he 
cost. Of course, if they only worked the dredgers in the day- | knew, was that a small deduction was made from his wages for 
time they would not be required to spend anything like so much | a sickness fund. 


money, but they would be longer in doing the work, and it was The Court affirmed the judgment of the Sheriff-Substitute, 
important that no delay should be permitted. with costs. 

The recommendation, in accordance with the standing | The Lord Justice-Clerk said it had been already settled by 
orders, was adjourned for further consideration to the next | decision that where employers and workmen agreed to do so by 
meeting of the Board. | arrangement, they might contract themselves out of the opera- 
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tion of the Employers’ Liability Act; and the question here 
before the Sheriff was whether or not upon the proof the 
pursuer had contracted himself out of the Employers’ Liability 
Act, and in doing so had placed himself in this position that he 
could not accept from the defenders, under the insurance 


arrangements, payments of money, and still keep up his claim | 
under the Employers’ Liability Act or at common law. . The | 


case presented to them on behalf of the defenders was that 


they formed an accident insurance arrangement with an insur- | 


ance company, and that in order to meet the insurance they 
themselves contributed so much, and deductions were made 
from the wages of the workmen employed by them ; and in 
respect of these deductions, submitted to by the workmen, they 


became entitled to certain allowances in the case of an accident. | 


The defenders said they put up sufficient notice of the con- 
ditions, and undoubtedly the bill before the Court set forth the 
whole matter completely and very distinctly. Its form was 
sufficiently prominent, and brought into very strong relief the 
benetits to be derived from this insurance, and that no claim 


for compensation would be recognised unless these rules were | 
complied with. The Sheriff held, and his lordship agreed with | 


him, that it was sufficiently proved that these notices were 
properly posted. The only evidence against that was the 


evidence of people who said that they did not see them. His | 


lordship had the greatest doubt about the truth of that evidence. 
He thought that the pursuer knew what the arrangements with 
regard to this insurance were, for deductions were made from 


his pay, and under them he had received certain allowances | 


after he met with this accident. He was thus excluded from 


making any other claim, and his lordship thought the Sheriff | 


was right in sustaining the plea of the defenders. 

Lord Young said he wished the judgment to proceed on 
proper grounds. The pursuer was in the service of the de- 
fenders for eleven months, and during that period he was 
insured against any accident occurring to him in the defenders’ 


employment. That must be taken as a fact, because every | 
week sixpence was deducted from his wages as a premium of | 


insurance, and after he met with an accident on September 26 
he drew compensation at the rate of 6s. per week. There was 


no dispute or controversy as to that. Anybody who was insured | 
against accident must be insured by virtue of a contract. There | 
was no other insurance in this country except insurance by | 
contract. What, then, was the contract under which he was | 
insured, under which he paid a premium of 6d. per week for | 


eleven months, amounting to over 1/. and under which, after 
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| the accident happened to him, he drew compensation for four 
_ months, amounting to between 5/. and 6/.? The pursuer said he 
_ did not know that ; he knew nothing about the contract. His 
| lordship was not disposed to take that off the pursuers 


| hands. The defenders, on the other hand, quite distinctly set | 


forth a contract of insurance which was posted up in the 
works, and one of the clauses of which was that the acceptance 
| of the benefits under it would be equivalent to the discharge of 
the workmen’s claims for injuries against the employers. That was 
quite intelligible, and his lordship thought with the Sheriff that 
the evidence was clearly in support of the view of the employers, 


pursuer—just as much known to him as the amount of his 
wages was. The pursuer must therefore be bound by the con- 
tract. His lordship entertained no doubt that the Sheriff was 
right. 


quite satisfied the pursuer knew the terms of the contract. 


RIVAL HOUSE AGENTS, 


AN action brought by Messrs. Collins & Collins, to recover 
| Mathew. The defendant, Mr. Oliver, an artist, denied that he 


| the ground that the alleged employment was stated to have 
commenced on a Sunday. 


that the premises situated at 38 Grove End Road were for sale, 
Being in the service of the plaintiffs, he was anxious to get the 
house into their hands, and asked the defendant to allow him 


the board of another firm—Messrs. Clark—was up, and sug- 
gested to Mr. Hoare that he should make inquiries through 
them, and Mr. Hoare assented to this being done. Negotia- 


namely, that the contract of insurance was known to the | 


Lord Rutherfurd Clark concurred, remarking that he was | 


commission on the sale of a house, was tried before Mr. Justice’ | 


had employed the plaintiffs. Among his alternative defences | 
the Lord’s Day Observance Act of Charles II. was pleaded, on ~ 


It appeared that a Mr. Henry Moses, the son of an art | 
dealer known to the defendant, got to hear through his father | 


to find a purchaser, as he thought he knew a Mr. Hoare who | 
would be likely to buy. On defendant consenting, the matter | 
was brought to Mr. Hoare’s notice, and he took his architect, | 
a Mr. Worley, to see the premises. Mr. Worley observed that’ | 


tions proceeded through Messrs. Collins and Mr. Moses, while _ 
at the same time Mr. Worley negotiated with Messrs. Clark in’ 


| his own name, and eventually bought through them for 8,300/. | 
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Messrs. Clark were paid commission. Messrs. Collins claimed 
to be paid, as the purchaser was introduced by them, and that 
they were employed to find a purchaser. On the other hand, the 
defendant’s case was that he together with three brothers and a 
sister were merely beneficiaries under the marriage settlement 
of the late Admiral Oliver, the trustees being Mr. Bathurst and 
Colonel Oliver. Under these circumstances the whole matter 
of the sale was in the hands of the trustees, they, and not the 
beneficiaries, being the vendors. Mr. Henry Moses tried to 
get the defendant to give him a written authority to find the 
purchaser or, at any rate, to guarantee his commission. But 
Mr. Oliver declined to do so, pointing out that the matter was 
not in his hands, but in those of trustees. There was a direct 
conflict of evidence between Mr. Moses, on the one hand, 
and the defendant and two of his brothers on the other, as to 
there being any employment or authority to find a purchaser. 
Further, Mr. Moses stated that he told Mr. Oliver the name of 
his probable purchaser was Mr. Hoare, and that Mr. Oliver 
then inquired if it was the banker of that name and was told it 
was not. This conversation Mr. Oliver absolutely denied ever 
took place, and according to him he never heard of Mr. Hoare 
until after the contract was signed. 

Mr, Justice Mathew said it was equally hard on plaintiffs if 
they had found a purchaser not to be paid, and on defendant to 
pay commission twice over. The plaintiff’s case was that Mr. 
Moses asked for and obtained leave to earn a commission by 
procuring a purchaser ; the defendant’s, that Mr. Moses was 
told that the trustees, and they alone, had any power of giving 
authority to sell. In this case, as in any other where there was 
a conflict of evidence, the jury must pick out facts which were 
not in conflict and see which way they pointed. The learned 
judge then proceeded to review the evidence, and called the 
jury’s attention to certain letters on December 2 and 7 between 
the plaintiffs and the defendant, in which negotiations were 
carried on and mention made of Moses. Further, when the 
claim was made, the answer given by defendant was not a 
denial that there had been any contract, but that Messrs. Clark 
had found the purchaser. 

The jury, after deliberating for two or three minutes, 
found :—(1) That there had been a contract ; 


Hoare’s name was mentioned by Moses at his first interview | 
with the defendant ; 
1777, 10S. 

Judgment was reserved pending the argument of points of 
law. 


(3) a verdict for the full amount claimed, 


(2) that Mr. | 


IRONBARKS.* 


THE local names of ironbark are so puzzling, different ones 
being known by the same name of grey ironbark or red ironbark 
(not to mention others) in different districts, that it does not 
appear possible—at any rate at present—to be always able to 
refer to definite ironbarks by distinctive local names. One is, 
therefore, driven to use botanical ones by sheer necessity, but 
they will not be used more prominently than can be helped. 
There are five kinds of ironbarks in this colony, namely, that 
produced by Lucalyptus paniculata, Crebra siderophloia, Sider- 
oxylon and Melanophlota. The last one is the “silver-leaved iron- 
bark” of the north-west, of little practical value, and it will not 
be again referred to. An ironbark is, therefore, a Eucalyptus, 
just as gum trees, stringy barks, black butt, spotted gum, tallow 
wood and many others of our hardwoods are. The botanist of 
the future will not find it necessary to apologise for the use of 
botanical terms when speaking of our native timbers to the 
architect. 1 look forward to the time when some knowledge of 
botany will be required in the curriculum of qualification for 
the profession. And if to this it be objected that the architect 
has too many subjects already, I would recommend the omission 
of one less important than botany. With architects rests the 
suitable utilisation and the economical employment of many of 
our native timbers. Members of this profession have, par- 
ticularly during the last few years, given increasing attention 
to this subject, vand I by no means join in the wail of those 
worthy people who complain that we shal! not understand and 
appreciate our valuable timber wealth until the axe is laid at 
the root of the last tree. I venture to think that the subject of 
ironbark is a very suitable one on which to offer a few remarks 
this evening. 1 observe, from recent deliv erances, that archi- 
tects are not disposed to permit an engineering monopoly of 
iron and steel, and ironbark may reasonably be grouped with 
these materials of construction. 

Principal Uses.—I\ronbark is the king of New South Wales 
hardwoods ; in fact, it is not excelled in any part of the 
continent for combined strength and durability. It is exten- 
sively used in bridge construction, for railway-sleepers, for 
posts, for naves, spokes, shafts and framing by the waggon and 
carriage builder, for large beams in buildings, particularly in 
stores for heavy goods—in a word, wherever great strength is 


* A paper read before the Sydney Architectural Association by 
Mr. J. H. Maiden, F.L.S., &c., and published in Zhe Butlding and 
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required. Its hardness and weight often preclude it from use— 
perhaps an advantage, as otherwise the consumption of this 
timber would be inordinate. It is very difficult to discriminate 
between the various kinds of ironbarks in published accounts 
of this valuable timber, as it is usually alluded to in general 
terms. A great many observations are of general application 
to all ironbarks, and I do not intend to repeat them, but I have 
attached a few notes which I hope will help to classify them. 
I am not aware that ironbarks have previously been dealt with 
collectively and individually in the way I propose to deal with 
them, and I hope that these few notes will elicit fuller informa- 
tion, ‘and thus pave the way for a short monograph of them 
from the descriptive and economic point of view. The follow- 
ing table brings out the principal points in ironbark trees and 
ironbark timbers, and may help to elucidate them :— 


Paniculata Crebra Siderophloia Sideroxylon | to be able to tell one from the other after a shower of rain. He 

2 aa —_|_______ | stated that ironbark sleepers dried rather quicker than those of 
Common name ..|White or She-[ron-| Narrow leaved| Broadleaved Red  Iron- | grey Sum, pointing to the former being slightly less porous than 
bark. Ironbark Ironbark | bark the latter. Asa practical test, however, this is nearly as clumsy ~ 


- |Medium AVery dark 


Colour of timber | Very pale. Pink|Medium .. 
: ) little darker| 


(darkened withage’| when fresh 


Wiles pre- houses down in order ‘to procure roast pork. But, seriously, 

| ceding 

Senor ot Tin berl Best Good bere inte some systematic experiments might be made in regard to the - 

Bark : -:|Often pale coloured|V ery deeply fur-|Often of a Dark ; deep- absorptive power for water of our various hard woods, and other 
even grey. Fur-| rowed, inferior| flaky cha-|, est _fur- | timbers too. It would be no easy matter to obtaia timbers 
rows often anas:| in depth only (it) racter ».| rowed : a: = 
tomosing. Hard} at all) to side- Ss 

) under. strictly comparable conditions, but such experiment 


| roxylon .. 


result is that, when planed, ironbark shows the appearance of 
more or less parallel striz or lines of close-textured wood, . 
strongly resembling horn, while between these the wood is a 

more open grain, showing narrow pits which may be seen, even 

by the naked eye, to be filled bya substance of resinous tex- 

ture. In some specimens it is not easy, however, to make out 
these lines of horny-textured wood, but the resin-pits appear to 

be always present. Ironbark is more or less curly in the grain, | 
consequently it often gives trouble to plane to a perfectly” 
smooth surface. If a blunt tool be used the ironbark tears in 

fairly regular blotches, while to get, a perfectly smooth surface 

the wood often requires to be traversed with the plane, or even 

to be gone over with the steel scraper. 


Lronbark Substitutes.—The principaltimbers with which | 


ironbark may be confused are certain grey gums, and, in fact, 
it is by no means easy to discriminate between some ironbark 
and some grey gum. An old sleeper-getter up north professed 


as that of Charles Lamb’s Chinese who usedito burn their 


might be expected to produce useful results, and I draw atten-— 


pre ve Nasrow’ hand seh ery narrow. Very broad eee tion to the matter hoping that some observer may follow it up. 
: | = } | loftensparse | Of one grey gum (botanically a variety of Aucalypius saligna, 
Flowers os HM hite ae ..| White o --|White Sl eeepeties and therefore closely related to blue or flooded gum), Mr. 
Ws ae | come Forester Rudder, of Booral, county of Gloucester, reports :— 
ee Fruits X -. Small «. Very small.. -.|Rather large Large “Tt is in quantity, and up to 4 or 5 feet in diameter, but it is 
By said the railway authorities will not accept it for railway pur- 
My poses. As to the lasting qualities of the grey gum in the 
ews) How to Tell Ironbark.—\t is not very easy, in a few words, | ground, and generally, I have known it to be used for over forty 
he to give a definition of ironbark. Of course if the bark is avail- | years, and will stake my reputation on its excellence. Nor is it 
i, able, the thing is simple enough, for most of the barks are | more liable, if as much, as ironbark to the ravages of the white — 
i characteristically furrowed. and 1ugged. To describe it we | ant, and it is far superior to the broad- leaved red ironbark 
a must take note of a variety of circumstances. It is heavy | (2. ‘siderophtloia) which is so readily accepted for railway pur- 
y (almost the heaviest of our hardwoods). It is hard, as may be | poses.” Mr. Forester Brown, of Port. Macquarie, reports :— 
Bag readily seen if it be touched with a plane, or a nail be driven | “I recommend that grey gum may be used for railway sleepers, 
L (or attempted to be driven) in it. Its most characteristic pro- | and other purposes, where practicable. In my district grey 
wi perty, however, is a certain “ gumminess ” in working, which is | gum is almost as plentiful as black butt, and only an odd log is 
Is well brought out under the plane, and its horny texture. The used by the saw-mills. It is more easily obtained than iron- 
tty 
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bark, on account of being so plentiful nearer to water-carriage, | 
_ is distributed all over the district, and being so, this should tend 


durable qualities, but their strength is not equal to that of 
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to lower the contract price, as it is so easily obtainable. It is | 
said to be equal to ironbark generally, except for girders, | 
although it is often cut for girders, &c., and passed for ironbark.” 
Eucalyptus punctata is another grey gum often used as a 
substitute for ironbark, and sometimes fraudulently passed for | 
it. These two timbers are very valuable on account of their | 


ironbark, and spikes and bolts work loose in them, 

Tronbark and White Ants.—I regret to say that white ants 
are fond of ironbark. Of course, if white ants are put to it they 
can eat anything (that they can furrow and bore through sheet 
lead has been authenticated), and their food in a particular | 
district largely depends upon circumstances, 7.2. the choice of | 
timbers. As a practical illustration, I show a section of a | 
12-inch by 1o-inch log of ironbark, taken from a beam sup- | 
porting the front of the recently-demolished shop of Mr. Way, 
in Pitt Street, and for which I am indebted to Mr. J. L. Bruce. 
You will observe that white ants have taken out a core no less 
than 8 inches in diameter, leaving a comparative shel]. Perhaps 
this specimen somewhat exaggerates the work of the white | 
ants, as the log was probably a little pipey to start with. They | 
attack timber usually where it is in contact with the ground, 
and if they can obtain access to the inside of a log by means of 
a fissure or crack, they soon devour the heart wood, as seen in 
this specimen. 

Properties of Ironbark.—lronbark burns away and forms a 
good fuel, but its property in this respect is often exaggerated, | 
jor it cannot be called inflammable as the term is usually | 
understood. Mr. Shellshear quotes facts to show that the life 
of a timber railway bridge built of the best Australian timber 
{ironbark) is at least twenty-five years. Bridge-work is a very 
trying situation for any timber, and we believe that under 
favourable circumstances (in a building and not in contact with 
the ground) it is practically imperishable. Before you are | 
specimens of ironbark beams which were in Sydney buildings 
upwards of three-quarters of a century, and they as sound as 
the day they were put in. Ironbark is fissile, though of course 
in a much less marked degree than stringybark. - In this way 
are posts, rails, sleepers, spokes, &c., made. The timber-getter 
having felled his tree, and cut it into lengths, can tell by ex- 
amining the bark the best way to quarter the log. This done, he | 
splits the quarters tangentially (the process being technically | 
known as “backing off”) into sleepers, posts or rails, or all | 


| served. 


three, dependent on the size of his tree and his requirements. 
It is evident that the heart-wood is usually an angular piece, 
and no use is made of it. The bark is sold to wheelwrights. 

Where Ironbark Grows.—There is a constant and very 
large demand for ironbark timber for sleepers for new and old 
lines, for bridge-work, &c., and as it has been estimated that 
the present supply of mature ironbark, at the present rate of 
consumption, will not last longer than a quarter of a century, It 
seems desirable that so valuable a timber be everywhere con- 
It has been recommended that no forest reserves 
containing an abundant supply of ironbark saplings be revoked, 
unless where absolutely necessary, as it would be impossible to 
plough the land and plant ironbark trees upon the sites which 
it prefers, and on which it attains the greatest perfection, viz. 
hard, dry, stony ridges and mountains, and this kind of ground 
is usually worthless for any other purpose. At the same time, 
ironbark is by no means invariably confined to the poorest 
land. Ironbark and spotted gum grow a good deal in the 
same coastal localities. It is not always possible to state the 
kinds of ironbark in the various reserves, as a botanical survey 
of them has not yet been made. The botanical survey of the 
forest wealth of the colony is at present very incomplete, and it 
is hoped that this valuable and necessary national work will 
not be lost sight of. 

The Various Kinds of Ironbark.—\ propose to take the 
ironbarks seréatim. 1. The white or she-ironbark (Eucalyptus 
paniculata). 2. The narrow-leaved ironbark (Eucalyptus 
crebra). 3. The broad-leaved ironbark (Eucalyptus sider- 
ophioia, 4. The red ironbark (Eucalyptus sideroxylon). 

(To be continued.) 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


Mr. PHILIP WILKINSON, F.R.I.B.A., past master of the 
Company of Plumbers, and Mr. Chas. Hudson, chairman of 
the Company’s Board of Examiners in connection with the 


‘ national system for the registration of plumbers, attended as a 


deputation from the Company at a public meeting held at 
Leicester, when the Mayor presented the prizes granted by the 
Company to the successful students in the plumbing classes at 
Leicester. The meeting was held under the auspices of the 
district council for the national registration of plumbers. There 
was a large gathering, including representatives of the sanitary 
and educational authorities, architects, members of the medical 


|HOWARD & SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM POWER 


PARQUET AND SOLID OAK 
FLOORING 


Or Eimest @Q@uatlity, 


FROM 3d. PER 


FOOT IN OAK. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 


ess = 
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profession, master and operative plumbers and the general 
public, some 800 persons being present. } 

The Mayor, presenting the prizes, gave a brief account of 
the origin and progress of the movement for the national regis- 
tration of plumbers. He said that good work had been done 
since the inauguration of the movement, and a great improve- 
ment had already been brought about in regard to the technical | 
knowledge and skill of the younger men in the trade. They in 
Leicester now had the advantage of instruction for plumbers at 
the technical schools, where a series of practical lessons had been 
given for some time. Prizes were awarded by the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany, and the local council had done all they could to keep up in- 
terest in the movement, witha view to improving thestatusand the 
general intelligence of those engaged in the trade. Having 
regard to the importance from the public point of view of 
plumbing-work being skilfully and scientifically carried out, he 
much regretted that the Plumbers’ Registration Bill was not 
yet passed into law. If a man earned a certificate as a 
registered plumber the public might be assured that he was 
well skilled in his: trade and might be safely entrusted with 
important work. Dr. Priestley, medical officer of health for 
Leicester and hon. secretary to the District Council, read the 
Council’s report, which showed that steady progress had been 
made both with the plumbers’ registration movement and the 
plumbers’ classes carried on in connection therewith. Mr. 
Wilkinson, speaking on behalf of the Plumbers’ Company, 
referred to the continuous extension of the movement and the 
increase in the number and efficiency of the plumbers’ classes 
throughout the whole of the United Kingdom. He and Mr. 
Hudson had that day seen some of the practical work done by 
the students in the Leicester plumbing classes, and it gave him 
great pleasure to be able to say that the work was very credit- 
ably executed. He congratulated the teacher on the excellent 
results obtained. 

In the course of a lecture on “Diseases Propagated by 
Defective Plumbing,” delivered at Greenock, Dr. Cluckie said 
the diseases caused by defective plumbing were numerous, and 
might be divided into two classes—those directly produced by 
defective plumbing, and those indirectly produced by the same 
cause. To the direct class belonged diphtheria, croup, typhoid | 
or enteric fever, diarrhoea, pyzemia or blood-poisoning and 
erysipelas; and to the direct class belonged those diseases | 
following upon a continued exposure to sewage gases, pro- | 
ducing a lowering of the vital functions of the body, such as | 
lassitude, loss of appetite, feverishness, sickness, headache, |! 


deafness, sore throat, lead-poisoning, consumption and genera 

debility. Speaking of the students in the plumbing classes, 
Dr. Cluckie said he felt that he was addressing himself to a 
body of young men who were entering upon one of the most 
important branches of public health work, and who would in 
the course of their daily duties have possibly the lives of 
hundreds of their fellow-creatures at their mercy. His desire 
was to show the grave responsibility that rested upon every one 
of those students in acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
theory and practice of their trade, and faithfully discharging 
their duties to the public. At the close of the lecture a number 
of prizes granted by the Company of Plumbers were presented 
to the successful students in the plumbing classes. . 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
suiting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
trom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


19408. J. Robertshaw, for “Improvements in sash-fasteners.” 

19441. J. W. Ogden and J. R. Floyd, for “ Improvements in 
valve-operating mechanism.” 

19575. E. Rooke, for “An improved screw eye or bolt, with 
a nut or socket and connecting plate or bracket.” 


19609. J. Owen, for “ Improvements in fastenings for sliding 


doors and the like.” 

19639. J. V. Porter, for “‘ Improvements in and relating to 
stoves or fireplaces.” 

19710. J. W. Wilson, for “ Improvements in or connected 


| with kitchen fire-ranges.” 


19736. W. H. L. Hodgins, for “Improvements in or con- 
nected with fire-escapes.” 

19761. G. F. Vaughan and T. Hulse, for “ Improvements 
in the means of securing door-knobs in place upon spindles.” 

19867. W. Shoosmith, for “ Improved gully trap.” 


To INWENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CO., 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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THE 


Architect and aig Beparier 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


DENBIGH.— Dec. ge Desic gns are Invited for Enlarging 
\sylum. Mr. W. Barker, The Asylum, Denbigh, N. W ales. 


CONTRACTS. OPEN. 


ACKLINGTON.—Nov. 18.—For Alterations 
‘oiner Work) to Hazon Farm Buildings. 
un., Architect, Alnwick. 

BLAENGARW.—Noy. I1.—For Building Twenty Houses. 
Mr. W. Thomas, Brynawel, Aberdare. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 13.—For Building 
3elle Vue. Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, 
Shambers, Bradford. 

BRADFCRD.—Nov. 13.—For 
rate. Mr. Rhodes Calvert, 
3radford. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 14.—For Additions to Entrance Build- 
ngs of Workhouse. Mr. Simpson, Architect, 12 Cunliffe 
Terrace, Manningham, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.— Nov. 14 —For Extension of Combing Shed at 
Tong. Mr. T: Barker, Architect, 5 Bond Street, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 17.—For Building Three Shops. Messrs. 
*airbank & Wall, pecpitects, Craven Bank Chambers, Brad- 
ord. 

BROOMFIELD.— ae ee . Fee Rebuilding Mill Bridge. 
Mr. H. Gibson, ‘Clerk to the Essex County Council, Chelmsford. 

BRYNAMMAN.—Dec. ‘4.—For Alterations, &c., to Board 
jchool. Mr, D: W. Jones, Post Office, Llandilo. 

BUCKINGHAM.—Nov. 17.—For Construction of Iron and 
tarthenware Pipe Sewers, &c., and Erection of Building, Con- 
truction of Wrought-Iron Bridges, &c.. Mr. Baldwin Latham, 
ingineer, 13 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

CROYDON.—Nov. I5. —For Building large Terrace of Semi- 
letached Houses, &c. Mr. R. F. Anderson, Buona Vista, The 
isplanade, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

CRUTCHED FRIARS.— Nov. 14.—For Construction of 
Jnderground Conveniences. The Engineer, Commissioners of 
3ewers, Guildhall, E.C. 

DENBIGH.—Nov. 10.—For Building Board School for 290 


(Mason and 
Mr. George Reavell, 


Schoolkeeper’s House, 
Architect, Craven Bank 


Additions te Premises, North- 
Architect, 4 Forster Square, 


xirls. Mr. Humphreys Roberts, Clerk to the School Board, 
Jenbigh. 

DEwsBuURY.—Nov. 17.—For Building Electric Lighting 
tation. Mr. Henry C. Marks, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Jewsbury. 


Construction of Pavilion on New 
Engineer, 39 Victoria Street, 


DovER.—Nov. 16.—For 
Pier. Mr. John J. Webster, 
Vestminster. 

/ GREAT WESTERN.—Nov. 14.—For Construction of Rail- 
yay Stations in Wales. Mr.-.G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington 
itation, W. 

HAcKNEY.—For Repairs and Decorations at Palmerston 
Vine Establishment. Messrs. Seale, Surveyors, 50 Cassland 
\oad, South Hackney. 
 Hornsey.—Nov. 11.—For Building Isolation Block at 
Jospital Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Engineer, Southwood 
vane, Highgate, N. 

“ KENDAL:—Nov. 14.—For Conversion of Premises, High- 
ate, into Shops. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 


LARNE.—For Building Large Store. Mr. Robert Carson, 
Atlantic Roller Flour Mills, Larne. 

NEWpoRT, Mon.—Nov. 21.—For Electric Ligi 
ings, &c. Mr. Robert Hammond, Engineer, 117 bis 
Street Within, E.C. 

Norwicu.—Nov. 14.—For, Enlarging Committee-room at 
Workhouse. Mr. J. B. Pearce, Surveyor, Upper King Street, 
Norwich. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Nov. 24.—For Building Post Office. 
Leverton, H.M. Office of Works, Petergate, Nottingham. 

PONTFFRACT. — Nov. 17.— For Building Infirmary for 


ing Build- 
hopsgate 


Mr. 


Workhouse. Mr. J. H. Greaves, jun., Architect, Corn Market, 
Pontefract. 
SHAFTON.—Nov. 16.—For Additions to Board Schools. 


Mr. H. Crawshaw, Architect, Regent Street, Barnsley 
SHEDFIELD —Nov. 29.— For Building .North Aisle. and 
Porch to Church. Messrs. Colson & Son, Architects, 45 Jewry 
Street, Winchester. 
SOUTHAMPTON.-—Dec. 11.—For Construction of Pavilion on 
Royal Pier. Mr. E. Cooper Pcole, Engineer, 2 Portland Street, 
Southampton. 


WEXFORD —Nov. 14.—For Building Post Office. Mr. 
P. J. Tuohy, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 
TENDERS. 
ACCRINGTON. 
For Heating The Grange, Clayton le-Moors, for Mr, W. H. 
Hacking. Mr. H. Ross, Architect. 


J. METCALF, Preston (accepéed ). 


ARMLEY, 
For Building Sixteen Houses, Armley, for the Leeds Industrial 
Co-operative Society. 
Ac cepte a Tenders 


J. Wilby & Son, Leeds, bricklayer and mason £1,166 0 oO 

R. Branton, Leeds, plasterer . : : i I4I 19 O 

J. Season, Leeds, slater . : : : 94 79) 0 
AUDENSHAW. 

For Alterations and Additions to St. Stephen's Central and 
Branch Schools, Audenshaw.- Mr. J. H. BuRTON, Archi- 
tect, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

J. Clayton, Denton. . : : - aoe Sa ty teeny fe, 
Z. Pike, Hooley Hill . : ; : : Aei64 «O)+.0 
A. Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne . ; : 20158" O10 
E. Marshall, Ashton-under- ike ‘ =—I57,0 0 
T. Storer, Denton - , A ; foals 30), O 
i Thornley, Hooley Hill . : ; é Y S140) (ont 
J. Ridyard, Ashton-under-Lyne : i 3; 146, 70: XG 
A. Emmett, Dukinfield : Se T35e 5 0 
J. B. WiLbE, Ashton-under- Lyne ( (ace “pled ) 134 10 
BAGSHOT. 

For Alterations and Additions to Heatherdene, Lightwater 

Road, near Bagshot, for General Hunter Thompson. Mr: 


WILLIAM A, BURR, M.S.A., Architect, v5 Chancery Lane. 


Larke & Sons : ; 2 LOSOMmO mG 

Hocking : ; - é ; 750 4 .O 

Stevens Brothers. - . : = : fT ROO eRONLG 
BARNSLEY. 


For Building Three Dwelling-houses, Smithies Street, Barnsley. 


Messrs. WADE & TURNER, Architects, 10 Pitt Street, 
Barnsley. 
Accepted TenTers. 

W. Dyson. carpenter and joiner . : - Poe cis Cele as. 
T. Marshall, plasterer . 7 25 15, oO 
M. Fleming, slater 3 21 10: O 
Snowdon & Son, plumber and glazier Il 19 O 
Stephenson & Son, painter . ee xe 


if BLACKMAN 


Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, 


(DE MARK 


dl Office:—63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 

invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, 

Builders, and others who are practically "interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


L'WARMING AND VENTILATING 


any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLA CB MAR, 
Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW 


VENTILATING co. to. 


THE ELECTRIC BLACKMAN. 


istgle yt 


* OUACKMAN 


TRADE MARK 


ie | 
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¥ {a 
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BRECHIN. 


For Erection of Burgh Buildings, Brechin. 


EGGI£, Borough Surveyor. 
Accepted Tenders. 

D. A. Crabb, mason , é : 
J. Dures, joiner. : 
J. & €. Thomson, plasterer 
J. Kinnear & Sort, plumber 
W. Sinclair, slater 
W. Bruce, painter and elazier 
D. Keay, Dundee, heating i 
Barry, Henry & Co., blacksmith 


SUPSLEMENT 


————— 


(Nov. 


~ ae 


Mr. WILLIAM 


Fordington Scho 
National Schools. 


| For Additional Classrooms and Offices adjoining the West 


DORCHESTER. 


ol, for the Managers of the Dorchester 
Mr, A. L. T. TILLEY, Architect, 16 Corn- 


tone 7 0 hill, Dorchester. ' 
: ie 3 . Masterman, Weymouth i £57250 
43 T. Conway, Weymouth : - 5 ; . 473 36ne 
AISTA Z J. Sainsbury, Dorchester 373 10 oO 
Ue L x C. E. SLADE, Dorchester (accepted) 370 0 0 
32 16 o| For Additional’ Classrooms, Offices, &c., adjoining the Boys - 
23°15 0 | Schools.in Pease Lane, for the Managers of the Dorchester ~ 


National Schools. 


Mirae omit TILLEY, Architect. 


BROUGHTON. : re T ye 
For Erection of Farm Buildings at the Rookery, Broughton, 1 ee Weep cutl : ‘ ee Es 3 
for Mr. P. K. Emmott. Mr. J. J. HILLARY, Architect, J. Tidby, Dorchester . ; 3 : : - 692. aaae 
Longparish. C. E. Slade, Dorchester : 620 0 Oo 
F, Beale, Andover £353 alae J. SarnsBuRy, Dorchester (accepted) . . . + 614 ome 
L. Pitt, Broughton 345; 20.0 
C. Grace, Clatford Se Silo gea) 
i Palmer, Stockbridge 3 294 10 0 ae ee 
C. ROBINSON, Broughton (accepted) 299 3 ©} For Building Detached House at Frizinghall. Messrs. H. & 


BUCKLAND. 


For Restoration of the Parish Church, Buckland, Tring. Mr. 


W. F. TAYLOR, Architect, Aylesbury. 


Webster & Cannon, Aylesbury = 7 O7- OO 
S. Grist, Aylesbury (accepted) . 688 0 oO 
CLAYTON -LE-MOOBS. 


For Building Fire-Engine Station, 


Clayton-le-Moors. Mr. 


W. North, Idle, mason . fo) 
Macdonald & Son, Manningham, joiner 3 
T. Hill & Sons, Manningham, plumber 5 | ae 
B. Dixon & Co., Bradford, plasterer . : > 14 OME 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater . fo) 


E. MARTEN, Architects, Bradford. 


Accepted Tenders. 
- £440 


220 


eo0o0a°0 


ALBERT FOSTER, Surveyor, Clayton-le-Moors. Quantities ‘<r 
not supplied. GIRVAN. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Henry Ramsbottom, Accrington, mason .£90 17 6| For Enlargement of Glendrishaig Reservoir, near Girvan, for 
David Wolstanholme, Clayton-le-Moors, joiner . 32 0 oO the Commissioners of Girvan. Mr. H. V. EAGLESHAM, 
James Foster, Clayton-le-Moors, plumber . ESET Engineer, Ayr. 
Green & Robinson, Clayton-le-Moors, slater, Schedule ef R. White, Cardross ; ; 5 5 - £2,679 15 8 
prices. W. Clarkson, Lesmahagow «122,257 15 8 
COMPTON GIFFORD. W. S. Osborne, Ayr . : + 1,984 10 Io 
For Improvement Works, Wilderness Road, Compton Gifford. R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh os, 41,983 OMIG 
Mr. R. H. WorTH, Surveyor, 42 George Street, Plymouth. H. Gibson, Dalmellington 1,950 0 Oo 
Faynier & Davy, Plymouth ; £457 Io 10 J. Urquhart, Glasgow 1,948 9 Io 
J. S. W. Saunders, Plymouth 428 19 10 A. Gray & Co., Ardrossan 1,807 5 4 
E, Duke, Plymouth 406 3 3 J. Osborne, Ayr : 1,705 16 oO 
T. Shaddock, Plymouth BO7wl2e a5 ogee & Co., Glasgow » /. 1,699 12°30 
C. ne DUKE, Plymouth (accepted) 357 9 I0 N. MACRAE, Glasgow (accepted ) 1 | 1,638) mm 


ARCH?- es & STEVENS, 


hee — 
Lay 


LIFTS. 


HIGH-CLASS | 
ONLY. 
PASSENGER. 
GOODS. 
HYDRAULIC. 
ELECTRIC. 
POWER. 
HAND. 
SAFETY. 
SILENCE. 

EASE OF 


| SMOOTHEST 


PP 
ESTIMATES ON Pi EE ICA LION. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QU QUEEN'S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


Liverpool:—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St. 
Manchester :—Norman Rowley, 8 Barton House, 
Deansgate. 


a 
EADING.CASES HOR THK AKCHITEOCT, | 
Price 2y.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C.) 


RUNNING. 


VENTILATING 


| 


| POSITIVE RESULTS. 


| tying for the above purposes. 


| pe 


OUR SYSTEM OF 


WARMING 


INSURES 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURE 


CONTROL. CONSTANT CIRCULATION OF AIR 


AT ALL TIMES. 


Successfully applied to Schools, Churches, | 
Theaires, Factories, and Buildings of 
all Descriptions. 


MODERATE COST. 
REDUCED FIRE RISKS. 
Architeets, Builders and Contractors are 
invited to investigate our system before speci- 


Full Particular 
and Illustrations sent on application to 


CHARLES ERITH & CO,, 


13 LITTLE TRINITY LANE 


LONDON, E.Cc. 
Branch Office: 26 Exchange Buildings, 
St. Mary’s Gate, Manches*er. 


_ HEATING | 
APPARATUS, 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. | 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm il 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


Patent Apparatll 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with | 
External Air, Warmed by his System. — | 
( 


|Recommended by many of the most eminen| 
Architects throughout the Unit the United Kingdom, 


Every kind of Heating Applianct 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, . ‘ 
near Manchester, 


STOVES AND FIRE GRATES 


AND EVERY KIND 
' Hot Water Heaters. 


| Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Wate) 
|as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderr}| 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil 
| more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandswort!) 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel 
Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, “ae 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratison application t0 | 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Telegrams :— igaie GRUNDY, LoNDO 
V.B.—Peryect Success Guaranteed or ‘No Pay 


| 


j 
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eaten ara - ; f LONDON—continued. 
‘For Classroom, Lavatories, &c., an Iterations to Infant oN 5 € a : 
Bees for the?/School' Board) Holliigton, near St | For Heating New Convent, Highgate Road. Mr. G. GOLDIE, 


; : Architect. 
Leonards-on-Sea. Messrs. JEFFERY & SKILLER, Archi- | Pe) ee ey tie 
tects, Havelock Road, haa Quantities by Architects. | J. MetcaLr, Preston (accepted). 
S. Lester, Hastings . - ; - - £677. © ©) For Repairs and Decoration at the new Jewin Welsh Chapel, 
Chapman & Cuff, Silverhill . ‘ : F . 624 10 O| Fann Street, E.C. Bag, 
H. Ashdown, Hollington : - - - + L616" £0 VO W. M. Morton, Stratford ; : : ; £70 fo) 
E. Gutsell, Silverhill. : : y “ PIE)“ J. Thomas, City Road . ‘ : ‘ : - 6815 so 
aH. White, St. Leonards . ; ; SI5OLeM OO E. Evans, Peckham , : : ; » 68 fo) 
Padgham & Hutchinson, Si verhill . of JOS) tO O A. Bush & Son, Gower Street. : , Jet5 3 OMO 
S. Geary, St. Leonards s : : ‘ 311585 6" 0) Mae Vaughan) Islington ; > . ? : 2 OMS 
D. Snow, Hastings : - : E «. I573L Olas Ip: Jones, Chelsea . : : Ste Oe 
W. Small, Hastings .. : - : - 544.18 © For Alterations to 227 Strand, W. (Ge yee Mr. R. Soper Messrs. 
Easton & Cramp, “Hastings : : tO SACRO ES SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, Dacre House, Arundel 
J. ELLiorT, ln a (accepted) - . Pee 8) | Street, Strand, W.C. Quantities ‘supplied. 
Ward & Lambie E : ; : : ef 1LO3 Tob 0 
OEE: r Peacock bros. . : : : : ; 1,548 0 oO 
For Building Presbyterian Church, Hope, Flints, to Seat 250 Puzey & Lumley : . : ' 441,525", 0° "0 
Persons. , Young & Lonsdale . : - ; : wet, Sit4yeoLso 
E. O. PROBERT, Hope (accepled) ‘ > 4724 FOsFO Allen & Sons 2 . j L, easeeraws 
Eee Ronicus. 3 : : F : ; Av om OO 
LEEDS. 


; Pee ae riders Roads. 6 i | For Alterations to 158 Regent Street, W, for the London 
For Alterations to Police Station, Kirksta oad, for the | Catering Co. Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, 


Leeds City Council. Dacre House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C 


W. THACKRAY, Leeds (accefted ) ’ : »tAJ8, 40 FO [OAT ae Co, f i ; £1,136 0 0 
| ScSiekehvetere we fOrone : é : 2 ; : 935 0} © 
Pee aes Hilder & Edge. : : : : : goo 0 oO 
For Building a School at Cefncithyn, Cross Hands, Llanelly,| ppew& CapMAN (accepted ) ¥ ; ; .| 875 0 O 
for the Llandebie U. D. School Board. Mr. Davip 
JENKINS, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Llandilo. | For Reconstruction of Party Structure, 99 and 100 Fleet Street, 
S. W. Deakins, Knucklas . 5 2 eel, 225 (OTN O E.C., for Mr. R.. Baker. Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, 
WALTERS, MAINWARING & POWELL | (ac- | Architects, Dacre House, Arundel Street, strand, W.C. 
cepted) . Bae? Geet 2S 4 : : « 1j2005"'O) © Ward & Lamble . i - . : : 4-7 59240" 10 
: : . | Allen & Sons : . : : : ° - 5035 @.'0 
LONDON. 
For Additions to Rickford Lodge, Hampstead, N.W.. Mr. | MONTROSE. 
M. N. INMAN, Architect. att For Additions to the Star Hotel, Edzell, Montrose. Mr. J. 
A. Drew . é ° : ; : - £235 0° 0 SIM, Architect. 
W. Melbourne . . : . . see OCs David Adamson, Forfar, mason. 
W. A. Hudson . : . . . : - 185 0.0 Fettis & Stephen, Montrose, joiner. 
For Heating St. Patrick’s Church, Soho Square. Mr. j J. | James Scott, Brechin, slater. 
KELLY, Architect. | James L. Warden, Montrose, plumber. 
| 


J. MeTcaLr, Preston (accepted ). J. & €. Thompson, Brechin, plasterer. 


Bes citer, 200 Pritters, QUANTITIES, &e.; LITHOGRAPHED G. Cc Hi A N T, 


“i of 23 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, K.C. Accurately and with Despatch. Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 
have REMOVED to 


: 71 & 738 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD 
1! 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. ‘METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. LONDON,’E.c. 
Bs of Quantities, Specifications and Reports SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. Dining, Drawing, and Bed pele ‘Pusntaare 
/Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. lee Quantity Surveyors’ Tables & Diary ” for 1894. in all the prevailing Styles, 


J See eee iS} 1 attenti 
FiBUE'S"' INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FORREPRODUCING Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather,1s.; post, Is.1d. |p ention iver. to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, Designs and Prices on application, 
i i Views, tasteful 
Sy Ca OF at a ’| SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e. PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 'WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Saécialsts. 
ss tay or with Roosivt. Bs. st SAA hy Searels HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. a di | EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
S}\GUES TABLES, upon application, or stamped dir Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the] _ ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
i envelope. | above descriptions of work in the best style. No. 1 bh veo pres ees “de Le Kensington; 
TS ——— Ss aP with Catalogue, of Drawin anc agdalen Streer, Oxford. 
(ANTI TIES, &e., ELECTROGRAPHED Beside eee: Tracing = Linen, nate J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London, 


(equal to Bithosrapby; and much cheaper), or Litho- | Sheets, & 
— at moderate rates. Skilled stat. “Quantities” 


and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
c.,sent on application. Paris, and Vienna. 


Seesaccises oo. eye @ sporriswoove’s PHILLIPS PATENT 
OOTTISWOODE & (0, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, LOCK-J AW 


\WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
itterpress Printers and Lithographers, gets oF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


ihitectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
otolithographers and Colour Printers, | Sies,Diprer= Water Bottles, raving Benrds, T- Squares 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 

Ny description of Artistic and Commercial HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Lithography executed on the Premises. Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


| EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
VEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS.) London-—Great New Street, Fleet Street, B.C. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. ZL 
Tithograptied oprebtnn of UM li Hil IN AWS 
post certain. 


Plans, &c., best style. MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ry ROOF OF THE DAY. 
J . L . A L L D AY, For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


PRINTING mete CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 
BIRMINGHAM. NEWPORT, MON. 


\ \ | My Wyn, yy 


\ 
\\\ 


|lustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


IW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.. 


Oe” ————————————EEE 


\oLUME XLIX, OF THE ARCHITECT. | 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered 


| Price 12s. 6d, 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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NORTH SHIELDS. 


For 
Authority. Mr. A. 
Place, Newcastle. 

Cast-tron Pipes. 

J. J. & I. Robson, Newcastle : 
T. Dixon, Houghton-le-Spring 
G. Simpson, Newcastle 3 
Milford & Pettigrew, Darlington. 
J. Carrick, Durham 
Snowdon & Elliott, Tantoby 
Dodds Bros. & Co, Newcastle . ; 
T. HEDDERLEY, Wallsend (accepted ) . 

Backworth Sewer. 
Snowdon & Elliott 
Aa rxOn sy 
Vp eeOeel Robson . 
G. Simpson. 
E. Edgar, Benton : ; 
Ip: Cox. AN, Seaton Delaval (accepted) ; 


NORTHFLEET. 


For Building Cottage and Outbuildings at White Lead Works, 


Undershore, Noithfleet, for Mr. 
WALFORD, Architect, Northfleet. 
Mitchell, Northfleet 
Langf ford, Gravesend 
Multon & Wallis, Grav esend 
Wood, Northfleet 
McGeorge & Co., Northfieet 
Dering, Rosherville . 
Wyatt, Gravesend 


STOKE GABRIEL 


For Providing and Laving Pipe Sewer, 


Tanks and other Works, Stoke Gabriel, for the Totnes 


Union Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Surveyor, Gate House, Totnes. 

Strachan, Cardiff , 

Rabbich & Brown, Paignton 

Pike, Torquay 

Sellwood, Totnes 

Tozer, Totnes : 

J. J. BROWN, Harbertonford (accepted ) 


Sewerage Works, for the Tynemouth Rural Sanitary 
S. DINNING, Surveyor, 


SUPPLEMENT 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


For Building Block of Stabling, 


[Nov. 10, 1893, 


Pe 


ST. HELENS. 
Cottages, with Terraces, 


25 Ellison Raised Lake, &c., St. Helens, ‘Isle of Wight, for General 
the, Hon? S2J.-G, Calthorpe. Messrs, R. C, DAVY, MSA, } 
and STEPHEN SALTER, jun, F.R.I.B.A., Architects, . 
of 562 13.5 Maidentead. Quantities by Architects. i 
. 490 0 0 i BARTON, Ryde (accepted ). 
se a i THORPE. 
435 6 6| For Building Three Pairs of Cottages at the County Asylum, 
ABOi3 012 Thorpe. Mr, T..H.B. HESLOP, C.E., County Surveyor, 
Aas. tb) 8 Quantities by the aiens Surveyor, Norwich. 
419 0 O H. Lacey, Norwich .. : ; ri . £1,760" Ole 
R. Mayes, East Dereham. c : - » L598" Joma 
A 5) 20g I 11 Evans, Norwich ‘ “ : a) 15520) 20mno 
210 14 0 Hipperson, Barford,. Norwich . : », 1, 5L De Ome 
210 13. 7 J. Smith, Norwich . ; « 1,440 "oma 
174 12 1 Industrial Builders Society, Norwich -° 1,306; "oma 
173 18 9 T. H. Blyth, Foulsham . . ; 2 - 1,375 0 0 
170 13 0 Brown & Co., Norwich 1,255: 5Omee 
R, W. RICHES, Postwick, near Norwich (ac- 
cepted) . : - A » '1j220-70mmo 
Hunt, Norwich . : : . 1,170; 40mm 


209 I0 
197 10 
192 10 


6 
o . . . 
210 8 o| For Building County. Police Station, Truro, Removing the 
fe) 
fe) 
fo) 


A. Tolhurst. Mr. J. T. TORQUAY. 
For Works at Torquay Harbour, Extension of an Existing 
£149 ONO Pier and Quay, and Erection of. a Corrugated Iron Cargo 
148 0 0 Shed, for the Torquay Corporation. Mr. H. A. GARRETT, 
144-0, 0 Engineer. 
TAT Om Be : 
140 16 0 M. Bridgman, Paignton . d . « LT 3/0035 
133 10 oO Kirk, Knight & Co., London . : 6 . I2;95oe0o mee 
fee Roane G. Lawson, Loftus : : . : 11,200 0 O 
Diake & Co, Torquay . ‘s : ‘ «- LI, ThAS TORO 
(DEVON). Strachan, Cardiff : ; : ; Ic 670 ome) 
wee! ees ee Pethick Bros, Plymouth. . 9). ~~. z * 9.784. (oye ic) 
3uilding Subsiding | weKidd, Plymouth . . «  . 3 9/546) 0mme 
x a} G. Shillabear, Plymouth . : - : -' 19,229 ORme 
BO dy tory Hill & Co., Plymouth «. ; YY P8,e90° Mo 
isa | DIxoNn BROS, Swansea (accepted). é oy 7,203 Oma 
. ) 4 s | - 
ates YS TRURO. 


Existing Buildings, &c., for the Cornwall County Council. 
Mr. T. J. Hicks, County Surveyor, Corn Exchange, Truro, 
S. TREHANE, Liskeard (accepied) 


‘ 


- £1,250 OMe 


“SPHINX’ PORTH ANDCEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to square inch, with 


‘, Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
\ Cardiff and Hereford Water 
) Works. 

4 Specially adapted for Con- 

1 crete Floorsand Street Paving. | 


y “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 


finest, most plastic, best sand 
y carrying,and cheapestCement 
= in the market. 
adapted for naeiae encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
~pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samplessufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Durball, Bridgwater. | 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 


per square inch ; 98 days. The | 


Specially | 


less than 10 per cent. residue. | 


ant, METAL WORK. 


‘Work. \ 
ne RS oy 
| Gas and Ele Guns AS \ , 
Light Fittings NS yt DESIGNS 
of all kinds. ae ESTIMATES 


On APPLICATION, 


London Sample 


STAINED 
GLASS. 


‘BLUE Lias Lim, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, | 
Beicks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, | 


&6. Bailway and water communication. 


PILKINGTON & C2 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chamber: 


if KING WILLIA 
Sane i ALi 

PATENT es 

write LONDON, 


FELT ROOFING. 
ae wee gg 


MARBLE WORK. LE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, rae: and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on-hand 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Room :— 
SS 38049 Farringdon St., B.C. 
x ay SCOTLAND :-— 
Ge Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 


¥raderick Street, Edinburgh, 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVO (NG 


(Mr. WuITeE’s System) 

For Churches, Schoo: 
\\ Offices. &a 
agnctnates and full particulars 
i on application to 


, GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PavinG anpD STEam 
Jornrrv Works. 
Clapham Junction, 8.W 


JOHN CUARK, 


25, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C 
Manufacturer of every description-of 


WIRE, W ORE 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, ee Screens, 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., 

Special low quotations for Wirework for tie: Pip taction oO} 
Windows and Skylights. Half-imch Mesh,.43d. per foot super. 
Price Lists and Illustrations post free on application. 
KSTABLISHED. 1855. 

Telegraphic Address :—‘‘ ‘Fheasantry, London.”* 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 10 ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS. 


Lo We Y 


ELEC LIGHT 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPAN 


peereas e 


BSTAB.) 


Telephone; | 
862, 


Telegrams i— 


“LIMMER, LORDOA.” jp 


EORM.OF BLOCH 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALT 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Booft 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &6. i 
fivery information to be obtained at the Com 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, #0. | 


BEST GREEN © 


ROOFING SLATE 


From the Honisterand Yew Crags Quarries 
Buttermere Lake). af! 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. ‘i 


HighestAward:GoladMedal, 
International Exhibition, 
London ,186? 
“Model Dwelling,” ‘New- 


Hes; S 
vague castle Exhibition 1887. 


4 LIGHT SEA GREEN. g. 
#/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIONS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SHORETABY; aM 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE Oc’ 


LIMITED, f 


KRRWICK, CUMBERLAND \ 


Over 20 Year 
Experience, 
GOLD - MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1882.| 


SILVER MEDAL, 
PARIS, 1881. | 


— 


EesTIMATES FREE. 


JOEL & ot 
‘34 Wilson St:, Finsbury Square, Let 
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WARLEY. 
For Street Improvement Works, Cote Hill, for the Warley 
Local Board. Mr. J. WoRMALD, Surveyor, Riding Head, 
Luddenden, 


J. W. Staves, Sowerby Bridge , A “ = £200 head 
J. Cockcroft, Luddenden Foot : . 194 sone 
J. Hodgson, King Cross 192113 sea] 
T. Mitchell, Warley 192 IO O 
“T. Kitchen, Halifax . I9l g9 O 
J. Wells, Hipperholme : : 185 oO 9 
‘C. Eastwoop, Mytholmroyd (ac cepted ) 178 12 9 
S. Bedford, Halifax ‘ 170 ahaa 
H. & W. Barraclough, Brighouse 161 15 3 
Watkins & Wilson, Halifax TO0a bas 
VARIETIES. 


NHEN the Mont Doré was erected at Bournemouth in 1885 an 
rangement was required to convey sea water from the beach 
fe) the | bu ilding, a distance of over a quarter of a mile inland 
Viessrs. Merryweather, of London, were consulted and their 
lan approved, and they were commissioned to carry out the 
york. A suction pipe was laid, some 2,500 feet in length, and 
“th a lift of 20 feet, supplying a set of gun-metal pumps. The 
yipes were specially prepared against rust, so that the water 
upplied to the baths at the mansion is always clear. The 
jumps are worked by a gas-engine, and although they have 
yeen in constant use fer eight years, there has never been any 


THE Oundle Waterworks and Sewerage have been carried 
out, and the. certificate of completion has been given to the 
contractors. Difficulties were encountered through the sub- 
sidence of the engine-house, which was obliged to be built on a 
bad natural foundation. The floor sank 13 inch, and broke a 


| pipe and put the machinery out of level, but was soon made 


good again. The scheme involved the use of a comparatively 
new design of pumping machinery for raising sewage at points 
away from the central station, The contract amount for both 
schemes was 6,450/., and the extras 2577 18s. 9d, less than 
5 per cent. on the contract amount. 

WE recently noticed the decease of Mr. James Hill, and 
we now understand.that the firm of James Hill & Co. will be 
continued at the same address, rooA Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
by the surviving partners, Mr. E. J. How and Mr. Henry King 
who for many years have had the joint management of the 
business. 


THE Sutton-in-Ashfield Local Board recently held a special 
meeting to consider the question of sewage disposal, and the 
scheme submitted by the surveyor, Mr. McWm. Bishop, for 
dealing with the difficulty by adopting the International system 
was fully discussed. Asa result it was unanimously resolved 
to make application to the Local Government Board for the 
necessary loan to carry out the work forthwith, the experimental 
trials conducted by the Board’s surveyor with ferozone and 
polarite having proved highly successful. 

A NEW drurtht at High Park, Southport, has been dedicated 
to St. Simon and St. Jude, by the Bishop of Liverpool. The 
building is constructed of Accrington bricks inside and out, of 


litch in their working. There are many gentlemen’s man- 
jions within easy reach of the sea, as well as hotels, infirmaries 
ind other buildings, where such a simple system for obtaining 
‘plentiful supply of fresh sea water might be profitably 
dopted. 

THE Inspector of the Melbourne Board of Health has 
eported that the exits from St. Patrick’s Cathedral in that city | 
ire defective, deficient and dangerous, and do not fulfil the 
équirements of the Health Act. The egress from the nave 
hows a deficiency of 6 feet 6 inches. The aisle leading to the 
wo doors nearest the transept on the south of the two doors on 
he north of the nave is completely blocked by seats. The 
ispector also found that the inside main exit doors were very 
adly arranged and very Loh cg tee and the exterior doorway, 
astead of opening outwards, had sliding doors, which were | 
astened by four monkey-tail bolts. 


LY _CURE FOR LONDON 


the Early English style of architecture. The entire structure 
will cost about 7,500/. The nave, chancel and one transept 
are at presert built. About 700 seats will be provided when 
the church is completed. The contractors are Messrs. 
Duxfield Bros. The architects are Messrs. Mellor & Sutton 
and Mr. Huon A Matear. 

THE Prince Regent of Bavaria has confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Watts, R.A., and Mr. Burne-Jones, A.R.A., as 
honorary members of the Munich Academy of Arts. 

THE Standard correspondent in Athens announces that in 
the course of the excavations on the site of the ancient Oracle 
of Delphi, a hymn to Apollo, inscribed on stone, has been 
found. Above each syllable are cut the musical notes to which 
it was sung. It may serve as the key to the music of ancient 


Greece, which has hitherto been unknown. 


FRETWORK & CARVING, 


Lists 45 to 48 
of Designs, 


FOG. 


EEIW.’sS Wer 
Mouldings, 
GRATES, | oa te 
= 000 
2 differ: nt 
STOVES, : - 
mt Sh eets kept 
CALORIFER. | : ony 
= ZILLES 
Central Heating Apparatus, & & CO., 
ABSOLUTELY blisbersof 
SMOKE-CONSUMING, “THE 
attested by the National Smoke Abatement Institution. A : eae 
ECONCMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT. Wilson St., 
FOR DWELLINGS, HALLS, Bi ins ry, 


n lon, 


OWENS’ PATENT 
NUMBERED HAT & COAT HOOK 


Now Universally used in Board Schools. 


and PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
Rapid Heating. Excellent Ventilation, Wo dust in 
the room. Perfectand simple Regulation of Warmth. 
40,000 in Use. 
= Patented Everywhere. Particulars sent Free. 
Manufacturer, 95 & 97 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
Workshops:—DEAN STREET, W. 


) ) >> "4 


EXE: TIVE, 


aiIND 


Very Strong, and 
practically Unbreak- 


able. The Figures 

are cast and raised 

| L Hydraulic, §e. on the Plate, and 
Z IFTS, y ff cannot become (lis- 
GRIP Patent Safety coloured or obliter- 


(See Nlustration). ated. 


Z| newts Ol: BOILERS of att hinae 


Always in Stock, 


SSS > m : — from 
lf, ez: a gee siteadetet | mer +e so NS 
| te ie iu je ELECTRIC LIGHTING. | "Ss. ver bor and itanufacturer, “3e.6d por Doe, 


12 BATH STREET, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


SS ES 
EADING CASES FOR THE AKUHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
Works:-Bourton, Dorset. 


‘ Paton Safety Grip ‘for Caies: of Lifts. 
| Can be fitted to exist'npg Hoists. 


TS 
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7 — SSS Se | 
THE War Office have decided to build a large hospital to TO meet what was considered a want felt by business | 
the west of Shorncliffe Camp, to replace the old wooden | and professional men for an institution where they. could upon 
hospital which has done duty for forty years. They have also | occasion borrow sums of money at a fair rate of interest with. _ 
decided to build a large church capable of accommodating | out having to go through the obnoxious formula of the ordinar 
2,000 men, for the use of the troops. money-lending office, the Charing Cross Bank was established 
THE Consistory Court at St. Paul’s have authorised the | in 1870. The conibination of banking with money-lending js 
demolition of the church of St. Philip, Paddington, which has | intended not only to give investors a safe and popular means of 
been poorly attended of recent years. The site will be converted | getting a good percentage upon’ their capital, but to afford 
into a public garden. persons who have not the advantage of an unlimited oyer- 
MESSRS. METCHIM & SON have brought out their “ Quantity | draft at their bankers, upon giving ‘a satisfactory security 
Surveyors’ Tables and Diary” for 1894. By using a very thin that temporary assistance which is so often needful, The 
but tough paper they are able to produce an almost exhaustive | 0Petations of the bank, both as regards deposits and in- 
collection of useful tables and other information in a compact | Vestments, are said to be very extensive, all the officials being 
brochure that can be placed in an ordinary pocket-book. sworn to secrecy. It has a capital of 300,co:/. and a reserve 
: : fee © : fund ‘of 100,000/. Prospectus giving all particulars can be had 
THE thirty-third annual exhibition of the Glasgow Institute by applying to Mr. A. Williams, manager, Charine C 
of the Fine Arts will open on February 6, 1894, and close on | 2% @PPiying AY. 4A. > SCD § Cross 
Ns : ? ; : Bank, 28 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
May 7. The receiving days for pictures will be January 9 : Sua 
and Io, THE dedication took place recently at St. Mark’s Church, 
Noel Park, Wood Green, of an altar-cross in polished brass, 
designed by Mr. Rowland Plumbe, architect of the church, 
TRADE NOTES. It is about 4 feet in height, and on the bars are the winged 
: tee F «1a: lions of St. Mark. The cross is a finished production in art 
REMARKABLE artesian springs, yielding 1,872,000 gallons per i el : 
day, at a pressure of 16 lbs. to the square inch, rice been | Metal-work, Messrs, John Warner & SORs being uns makers, 
tapped in the oolitic beds at Bourn, Lincolnshire, at a depth of _ A COMPANY, the London and Falkirk Foundries Company, 
100 feet from the surface, by means of an artesian tube-well | Limited, has been formed to acquire, work and develop the 
13 inches in diameter, fixed by Messrs. C. Isler & Co., engi- | patent of a window-sash fastener, and also the provisional 
neers, London. The water is conveyed to the town by gravi- | patent of a combination door-lock and door-lock furniture on 
tation through pipes for a distance of ten miles. Droughts of | new principles. The Company also intend to trade as general 
past years have made no impression on the springs of this builders’ merchants, dealing in every description of goods used 
district, as several towns obtain their supply from the same | in the building and kindred trades. Of the 50,000 shares of 
source, and it is a noteworthy fact that these are the most | I/. each, half the number is open to subscription. 


powerful overflowing springs on record. The above-named AT the meeting of the Wolverhampton School Board it was 
firm is also engaged on similar work for the Corporations of | decided to accept the tender of Messrs. H. Willcock & Co., 
Hastings, Leighton Buzzard, Rugeley and Sandwich. builders, for the sum of 9,825/., to erect the new Board Schools 

THE Midland Glazed Brick €o., Limited, whose clays, itis | in Walsall Street, which ate to be provided in place of the 
said, have the advantage of being very non-absorbent, have | existing schools, which have been condemned by the Educa- 
recently appointed Mr. T. Freeman, of St. Pancras, their sole | tion Department as unsuitable. It was also decided to apply 
mu agent for the sale of white and coloured glazed bricks in London | to the Public Works Loan Board for a loan of 13,650/. to 
Po) and in the Home Counties. defray the cost of building the new schools, purchase of site, 

h THE new Isolation Hospital, Ponder’s End, for the Enfield | and other expenses connected w.th it 


| 


ia Local Board, is being warmed and ventilated by means of AT the meeting of the Walsall Town Council the general 

Dial’ Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke | purposes committee recommended the acceptance of the tender 

By flues, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of | of Mr. Jacob Biggs, of Birmingham, for the erection of the 
Manchester. 


ue aA public baths in Lichfield Street for the sum of 8,285/. 


_ Tre BATH STONE FIRMS, Lu 


i TELEGRAMS— LONDON PcPrOTS— 
Bien! rT} 
pita OOLITE” Lonpdon ® G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
a “ogtttE oxo Head Offices; FEB AMTTTET. ows iitieSing baa 
et °S InconPoraTive PIOTOR & SONS,RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO.,Ltd, 
fers oh* Pap R.J. MARSH & O0., Ltd,, 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS.; Ltd. 
Pu 3 ye key 9 2 
QUARRIES. Pa] z= Ss s QUARRIES. 
~ 
‘ ‘MONK’S PARK. Cy & @ os ., | BOX GROUND. 
‘CORSHAM DOWN. §@=s a COMBE DOWN. 
, phe Sct hkh STOKE GROUND. 
Loe ref = V * e WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. &e ae & WINSLEY GROUND. 
\ “BADE MARK | yes rea) 


FIRST-CLASS JOINER 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


| 
IN SOFT. OR. HARD WoOoDs, at 
| 


For Bank and Office Fittings, Church Seats, Screens, Pulpits, &c. 


| Hlso Artistic and Decorative Joinery 


FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, BTC. : 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION (including Polishing, if desired), 


B. E. IGHT! GALE, Builder & Contractor, 


EBERT WORKS, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8-E: 
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THE Mersey Harbour Board, prompted by the successful | ture, octagonal in form, 24 feet by 24 feet, with an. open 
pperations for deepening the entrance to the port, resolved | verandah outside the main building. It is proposed to have a 
yesterday to spend an additional 20,000/. on removing the | domed roof covered with copper tiles, and surmounted by a 
Mersey Bar, | handsome campanile or bell turret. 


Ar the meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce | PLANS have been prepared for a new hotel to be erected in 
t was announced that the waterway of the Ship Canal would be | High Street, West Bromwich, at a cost of about 6,oco/. or 
completed this week and water would be admitted along the whole | 7, ooo, exclusive of 3,800/. for the site and the cost of fittings 
ength. It will take a fortnight to fill, and the first steamer is | and furniture, estimated at 2,500/. 

»xpected to complete the passage from Liverpool to Manchester IT is proposed to increase the infirmary accommodation at 
m December I. | the Walsall Workhouse by building an infirmary, the cost being 

SHAVINGTON Church, in the parish of Wybunbury, near | estimated at about 12,000/. 

crewe, has been destroyed by fire. The interior of the edifice 
yeing mostly of pitch-pine, with wooden floors, nothing but 
yare walls remain. The church had been built about six years. 


CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION. 


AT the last meeting of the Biggleswade Board of Guardians, 

the Rev. C. C. Ewbank, one ot “the members of the building 

ELECTRICAL. committee, again brought up. the question of the defective 

[HE premium offeted by the Corporation of the city of Win- chimney Ww yhich has recently been erected in connection with 
chester for the best scheme of electric lighting the city, on the the improvements to the house. He reminded the Board that 
wward of their consulting engineer, Mr. Morgan Williams, has | the month previous Mr. Twelvetrees, the architect, had been 
yeen awarded to the Brush Electrical Engineering Company. before the Board with respect to the matter, and that on that 
Ar the meeting of the City Commission of Sewers, Mr. | 0ccasion Mr. Twelvetrees had informed them that he was sure 


4. H. Bridgman presiding, Mr. Johnston moved that it was | there was no settlement. Mr. Randall and he (Mr. Ewbank) 
had again gone round the works that morning, and had noticed 


‘xpedient Crutched Friars should be lighted by electricity, and | 


hat it should be referred to the Street Committee to carry out. | re Obs gone more cracks. Mr. Twelvetrees had said that the 
Mr. C. T. Harris, in opposition to the proposal, said the electric | Whole thing might be rectified for about ro/. At the last 
meeting someone had suggested that there should be an esti- 


ight had been found most unsuitable for London Bridge and 
ther thoroughfares where there was a heavy vehicular traffic, | Mate for this rectification ior the purpose of avoiding being led 
into a lot of extra expense. A day or two later he had seen 


srutched Friars would be in a similar position. The electric 

ighting was so dazzling, and the shadows it cast were so black, | Mr. Twelvetrees, who had made out that it was quite unneces- 

hat it was positively dangerous for drivers. sary to have an estimate, and moreover, that it would be diffi- 
cult to prepare one. That morning, however, he had 

received a letter from Mr. Twelvetrees enclosing Messrs. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. French & Ellwood’s estimate, from which it appeared that it 
would be necessary to do more than was at first intended. 


CHE Leeds Mercury says :—The magnesia well in the Bogs | There were several things to be done, and which would only 
‘ield, Harrogate, has for many years been a prominent object cost 21 guingsas. The Master had. contrived to put in a 
o both visitors and residents of Harrogate, but its existence in temporary arrangement with a few firebricks, which seemed 
ts present state is limited, as the Corporation have decided to | thoroughly to answer the purpose. He thought, therefore, that 
mull it down and build a. more substantial and ornamental | some such arrangement as that might be made by which al! 
tructure in another part of the field. It has been decided to | this expense might be avoided. He was not an architect him- 
rect a building that will be an ornament to the Bogs Valley | self, nor did he pretend to understand these things, but he did 
nd a credit to the town. The idea which at present finds think that neither Messrs. French & Ellwood nor the architect 
avour with the Corporation is to build a glass and iron struc- | understood much about it. Before anything else was done it 
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would be well to employ some other builder or architect to give 
their opinion to the Board. It seemed to him that this extra 
expense was ridiculousnonsense. Here was work contracted 
for and done wrongly .according to the opinion of those who 
ought to know, and now they were asked to spend 21/7. to get 
out of it. 

Mr. Randall said that the foundation was not properly done. 
It was let go wrong at first. 

Mr. Malden thought that the committee should have in- 
formed the Board to that effect while the work was going on. 

The Rey. C. C. Ewbank replied that it was a pity that the 
committee did not have a tent erected and that they did not 
remain on the spot day and night to see that every man did his 
work properly. If they had been paid a salary they might have 
done that. 

It was decided that Messrs. Garner & Kinman should assist 
the building committee in coming to a decision. 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL. 


THE fourth of the course of six lectures on “Steel” was 
delivered on Friday evening, at Mason College, Birmingham, 
by Mr. T. Turner. The lecturer said that though during the 
last few years many researches had been published, and much 
new information had been obtained as to the nature of the 
changes which take place during hardening and tempering, the 
subject has not been. rendered more simple, but, on the 
contrary, the complexity increases witb the greater knowledge. 
It was formerly considered sufficient to believe that carbon was 
causéd. to combine with the iron more closely when steel was 
quickly cooled ; but this view. has had to be modified, since 
microscopical and chemical researches by Abel, Wedding and 
Sorby have proved the existence of a definite carbide of iron 
in soft steel, while from hardened steel no such carbide can be 
separated. Ledebur has also shown that there are four distinct 
varieties of carbon present in ordinary cast-iron or steel, what 
is generally classed as graphitic carbon being really of two 
kinds, one of which occurs in ordinary grey iron and the 
other in annealed or “ malleable” cast-iron. In like manner it 
is shown that what has hitherto been classed as combined 
carbon is really in two distinct forms, which are known respec- 
tively as carbide and hardening carbon. In addition to the 
complexity due to the presence of four distinct forms of carbon, 
it has been proved in recent years that important physical 
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| changes take place, even in pure iron, when it is heatedfor — 
cooled. ‘The first experiments in this direction were made by) | 
Dr. Gore, of Birmingham, about twenty years ago; and Dr | 
Gore was the first to observe the phenomenon of recalescencé” 
in steel, which has since been studied with such remarkable | 
results by Roberts-Austen, Osmund and: others by the aid of © 
the Le Chatelier thermo-electric pyrometer. The aid of the 
microscope has been employed for the study of the internal 
structure of masses of steel, and has yielded evidence of the , 
existence of carbide carbon in soft steel, this carbide being the 
“ pearly constituent ” of Sorby’s researches... The microscope 
also bears testimony to the complex character of the materials, 
which together form a mass of steel. , 
The lecture was illustrated by lantern-slides of modern 
apparatus and microscopical sections of steel. 


AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. 


THE annual exhibitions of the Royal Agricultural Society are» 
far more costly undertakings than people imagine. During 
the past ten years the average cost has been no less than 
11,000/,, and of this sum about half is returned by the sale of 
the materials used and the payments made by exhibitors and 
purveyors, leaving the net cost to the Society about 5,500/. a 
year. In addition to this the Society undertakes to do any 
fittings réquired by exhibitors on their stands, and the work of 
this character done at Chester amounted to over 1,100/,, the 
number of firms for which it was done numbering 254. Asa 
general rule the show-yard occupies an area of about 70 acres. 
At Warwick, in 1892, although the entries were fewer, an area 
of 90 acres was required on account of the large number of | 
trees with which the ground was so agreeably diversified. On 
the other hand, in 1890, at Plymouth, about 50 acres were 
found sufficient. The Society takes possession of part of the 
site in July of the previous year, when the entrances . 
are erected in their proper position, and sheds are built 
to cover the remainder of the permanent plant, which 
is sent from show to show, and weighs 270 tons. The 
local committee level and drain the site during the autumn 
and winter months, whilst the Society commences the 
erection of the showyard in the month of February. The 
building of the showyard and the clearing away occupy about 
six months, the whole of the works being carried out by local 
workmen under the direction of the Society’s surveyor and a 
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small permanent staff. At Chester this year no less than | 
86,000 cubic feet of new timber, weighing 1,300 tons, and | 
costing over 5,500/., were used in the construction of the show, | 
_ while the whole of the buildings, if put end to end, would make 
a double-fronted length of over six miles. To accommodate all 
the entries in the implement department, 13,018 feet of shedding | 
were built in lengths varying from 16 feet to 25 feet. In addi- | 
tion, 4,422 feet of shedding were required for the horse-boxes 
| and stalls, 5,638 feet for cattle-sheds, and 3,381 feet for sheep 
and pig pens. The poultry department necessitated a building 
too feet by 120 feet, while the large horse ring is usually 500 
feet long by 150 feet wide, and has a grand stand extending the 
full length, with covered seats and platform capable of accom- 
modating 4,000 persons. The farm-produce department was 
exceptionally large at Chester, Cheshire cheese alone requiring 
a building of 120 feet by 150 feet, while the remaining exhibits 
in the section took another building about half this size. 
Besides these are buildings for refreshments, the dairy, forage 
and various competitions. 


BIRMINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting and dinner of the Birmingham Master 
Builders’ Association was held on Monday at the Grand Hotel, 
Mr. W. Sapcote presiding. The committee, in their annual 
report, regretted to have to place on record the fact that, in 
common with all trades in the city, the building trade during 
the year had been depressed, and that, with the depression, 
there had been a corresponding increase in the keenness of 


competition. The notices given and received in October 1892 
were considered, but an effort made to effect a settlement by a 
joint meeting of all the trades proved abortive, and the usual 
conciliation meetings with individual trades followed. Subse- 
quently the matters in dispute between the employers and car- 
penters were referred to Messrs. F. T. Redfern and A. R. 
Jephcott, as arbitrators, and they finally settled the code of 
rules under which the carpenters were now working. The 
committee desired to express their indebtedness to Mr. 
Redfern for the great attention he gave to the details submitted 
to him, and the ability with which he dealt with the matter. 
Settlements with the other branches of the trade were 


arrived at, the hours of work during the winter months being in 
all cases made to run more in accord with the hours of daylight, 
the “ Birmingham district” being defined as a four-mile radius 


from Stephenson Place, and the arbitration clause being 
omitted. This omission the committee regretted, but, after 
distinct statements from the operatives that they would make 
it inoperative if inserted in the rules, its retention was felt to be 
useless. The committee had decided, after mature considera- 
tion, to refrain from disturbing the trade by giving notices to 
the operatives of any alterations, although in their opinion 


| existing circumstances would have justified notices for a general 


No notices had been received from any of 
the operatives’ societies. The number of members of the 
association was now seventy-one. The balance-sheet showed 
total receipts for the year, 122/. 175. 2d., which, with the balance 
from last year (18/. 13s. 6d.), made a total of 141/. Ios. 8d, and 
the various disbursements 1177. 4s. 9a, leaving a sum of 
24/. 5s. 11d. to the credit of the association. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the report, and stated 
that the depression which was apparent at the commencement 
of the year had lasted all through it. There was a little antici- 
pation of a few public works commencing in the near future. 
Although their attempts to get all branches of the trade to 
simultaneously accept sets of rules were unsuccessful, it was satis- 
factory that they had managed to get one rule altered which would 
be for the benefit of both operatives and themselves. That was the 
“light and dark” rule, which was just coming into active 
operation. The report was not strictly accurate in stating that 
no notice had been received. The mill-sawyers and operatives 
had asked for a set of rules with the association ; but as the 
members of the association directly employing mill-sawyers 
were so small in number, it was not thought wise to accede to 
the request. With regard to the association, he considered it 
stood on a better footing than it had for many years, Alderman 
Bowen seconded the motion, which was carried. The Chair- 
man moved the election of Mr. T. Barnsley as president for 
the ensuing year, and said that gentleman had occupied the 
office before, and they knew his services would be of great 
value to the association. Mr. Bulley seconded the motion, 
which was supported by Mr. Bowen and carried. In taking 
the chair, Mr. Barnsley said that he accepted the post with 


reduction of wages. 


| some reluctance, because he thought it might be better 


occupied by a younger man. He, however, would do his best in 
the interests of the association. Messrs. Rowbotham and 
Bulley were elected vice-presidents, G. Twigg, treasurer, and 
E. J. Bigwood, secretary. Votes of thanks were passed to 
Mr. Sapcote and Mr. Bulley for their services during the year, 


respectively as president and treasurer. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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DRESDEN. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


“« SKYTOGEN,” from the Greek ‘“ Skytos,” leather, is the very 
distinctive name applied to his new material for mural deco- 
ration by Herr Julius Hofmeier, of Vienna. The advantages 
claimed for this invention are that, being a chemical product 
derived from animal blood, it possesses all the excellent quali- 
ties of leather, which it, in fact, very much resembles, with the 
additional advantage that the colours, including the metals, 
instead of being applied to the surface in the ordinary way, are 
incorporated with the material in process of manufacture, and 
that therefore they do not fade or tarnish with any amount of 
hard. usage or scrubbing; that, as regards durability, the 
material, once fixed to the surface thereof, will last as long as 
the wall to which it is applied ; and that it is quite damp-proof. 
It has, moreover, the appreciable merit of being comparatively 
inexpensive ; while the designs, being facsimile reproductions 
of carefully selected specimens of Cordovan and other antique 
leathers, leave little to desire as to colour or arrangement. 
Some specimens may be seen 27 sz¢z on wall and ceiling at the 
show-rooms of Messrs. Héfler. Raum & Co., Herr Hotmeier’s 
London agents, at 25 Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn, E.C., and 
also at the new Victoria Hall, Regent Street, where it enters 
largely into the scheme of decoration. 


COLLIERIES AND COLLIERY ENGINEERING.* 


THE immense importance of coal to all manufactories and 
works connected with engineering gives an interest to the con- 
sideration by civil engineers of any details relating to the 
technical development of the coal trade and colliery working, 
and the author hopes it is sufficient to justify him in bringing 
the subject before the Society of Engineers. 

The output of coal has now reached the enormous total of 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Society of Engineers by Mr. 
R. Nel:on Boyd, on November 6, 1893. 


181,786,871 tons in one year, valued at the mines at 66,050,451/,, 
and this immense quantity is raised and carried by rail, sea or 
canal to its destination, under the management of civil engineers, 
To trace the growth of this enormous trade is itself a most 
interesting labour, but not the object of this paper. It may, 
however, be permissible to briefly refer to the early workings 
for coal in the days when steam-engines and steam-pumps were 
unknown. 

The oldest coal workings still open to inspection are pro- 
bably those of Ayrshire, which show that the old pits were 
circular and about 6 feet in diameter. The limit of depth of 
the workings was always a free water-course, and the method 
of working was by pillar and stall, the pillars being 5 feet by 
6 feet, and the stalls from 7 to 9 feet. In those days, probably 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, the art of timbering was 
unknown, and the workers had to trust for safety entirely to the 
pillars. The means of raising the mineral out of the old and 
shallow pits was by a winch worked by hand, which also served 
to raise small quantities of water. In some of the old Scotch 
collieries women were employed to carry the coal up ladders im 
the shaft. The quantity of coal raised by these methods must 
have been very small, and owing to the want of means of 
transport the produce of the pits must have been mostly con- 
sumed in the district. 

Ata very early period coal found its way from the Tyne to 
London, from whence it was supplied to the surrounding 
country. Itis recorded, in the “Annals of Dunstable,” that 
Queen Eleanor, consort of King Henry III., had to leave the 
town and go to Sudbury Castle in the year 1357, owing to the 
smoke produced by sea coal. The fuel does not at first 
appear to have been very popular in the capital, for in 1306 the 
nobles and commons assembled in Parliament complained of 
its use as a public nuisance, corrupting the air with stink and 
smoke, and it was prohibited in London by royal proclamation, 
which was confirmed in the following year by a commission of 
oyer and terminer. This little check did not, however, have 
much effect either on the development of the industry, which 
was governed by the improvements in working and the intro- 
duction of machinery, or the consumption in London, which 
was regulated by the growing dearth of wood and the 
need of some kind of fuel. The hand-winch was succeeded 
by the horse-whim or gin, the cog and rung and the 
water-wheel, all of which were applied to raising coal and 
water. An appliance called a bucket-pump was next adopted 
for raising water, consisting of a series of flat buckets, fixed 
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on an endless chain, which passed round a shaft placed over | Probably the first “fire” engine erected in the North of 
‘the pit, and kept revolving by means of a water-wheel. But | England coal-field was at Byker Colliery in 1714, and. in 
| none of these primitive inventions advanced the coal industry | 1721 it .was in general use for pumping, and a few years 
| with anything like the influence exerted by the early steam- | later it was improved and employed, not only for pumping 
‘engines. Accepting as approximately correct the estimates of | but also for drawing coals. Very powerful engines of this 
coal production made by the Royal Commission on coal, which | kind were constructed, as, for instance, one at Walker Colliery, 
reported in 1871, we find the total production of coal in 1600 | erected in 1763, with a cylinder of 74 inches diameter and 
to have been 2,148,000 tons, and in 1700, a century later, | 10} feet long, and another erected by Smeaton in 1775, at 
2,612,000 tons, being an increase of 464,000 tons ; whereas the | Chasewater. The first advantage of the steam-engine in mines 
estimate for 1750 is 4,773,828 tons, or an increase of 2,161,828 | was felt in pumping ; even Savary’s engine with its short lift 
tons, equal to nearly cent. per cent. in the fifty years during | had a useful effect. The pumps used in those days were the 
which Savary’s and Newcomen’s so-called “ fire” engines were | ordinary lift pump, and the engine was applied direct. _ Sub- 
introduced. The impetus to the coal industry by the applica- | sequently the rotary engine was introduced, and eventually the 
tion of these machines was enormous. Coal seams which | engine was placed underground, and the water forced up in one 
could not be worked owing to water were pumped dry, others | column for very great heights. In modern pumping-engines 
lying at depths beyond the power of the horse-whim were sunk | for mines placed on the surface, the piston-rod is connected 
down, and generally the coal mines were more extensively | direct with the pump-rods by means of T-bobs, and high- 
opened out and worked, owing to the possibility then afforded | pressure steam is used ; the latest pumping-engines erected in 
of raising more coal out of each shaft. | the North of England are on the Cornish principle, and at the 

It may perhaps be permissible here to point out how many | Throckley Colliery a vertical compound beam rotative engine of 
important machines, inventions and engineering appliances | the London Water Works type has been adopted. This engine 
have been originated either in mines or for the use and benefit | was erected in 1886, by Messrs. James Simpson & Co., of 
of working them. Savary’s steam-engine was most distinctly | London, to lift about 2,000 gallons per minute from a depth of 
invented with a view to use in mines, and in the “ Miners’ | 360 feet. The introduction of the steam-engine caused a great 
Friend,” published in 1702, he points out the economy of his | increase in the output of coals, and with this increase came the 
engine for. pumping water out of the Cornish mines, and says | necessity for devising some improved means of transport, 
that “be the mine ever so deep, each engine working 60, 70 or | Already in the middle of the seventeenth century coals were con- 
80 feet high by applying the engines one above the other.” | veyed from the mines to the banks of the river Tyne by laying 
Savary’s lift was 30 feet for each engine, and this is the reason | rails of timber, on which were run carts of great size, made 
his invention was not more used for the purpose for which he | with rollers or wheels fitting the planks, and by which four or 
had invented it. five chaldrons could be drawn by one horse ; and here we find 

Later on, in 1705, Newcomen obtained his patent for an | the first inception of the railway. These crude waggon ways 
improved engine, which was the forerunner of Watt’s engine | were soon improved by the introduction of cross sleepers to tie 
and the steam-engine of the present day. Railways, as we | the planks, and eventually the latter were replaced by cast-iron 
shall see, had their origin in the coal pits, and the locomotive | slabs or trams, so called after the inventor, Mr. Outram, first 
was invented, or perhaps more accurately stated was made | used at Coalbrook Dale in 1767, and subsequently adopted in 
practically applicable at a colliery, and it is just possible | the collieries of the North of England. These tram rails led 
that the first idea of using the gas distilled from coal for | by a succession of improvements and developments to the edge 
illuminating purposes may have been suggested by the burning | rail, and eventually to the rail now in use not only in collieries 
of what is technically termed a “ blower” underground. But | but on the vast network of railways in this and other countries. 
to revert, the “fire” engine held its own for about a century, | The great development of collieries led also to increased 
when James Watt introduced his improved steam-engine, | dangers in working, among which the most prominent is 
which gradually replaced it. For many years after the | perhaps the greater production of explosive gases owing to the 
introduction of this engine the Newcomen engine was in use, | nature of the deeper seams, and the increased face of coal 
and even in recent times a few of them were still in work: | exposed by extended workings. The terrible gas explosions 
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which occurred from time to time, after the introduction of the | the North of England proper furnaces were constructed at the 
steam-engine in the beginning of this century, led to several | bottom of the upcast shaft, and as the air drawn from the 
ingenious inventions and appliances. Among the former the | workings of the mine was frequently so much charged with 
safety lamp is pre-eminent. The steel mill which had been in | gas as to become explosive when in contact with a flame, the 
use for giving light in an explosive atmosphere, since 1760, | return current was let into the shaft some yards above the 
gave an unsatisfactory light, and moreover was known to be | furnace by means of a separate gallery, called a “dumb drift,” | 
not quite safe. The attention of scientific men was directed to | and the furnace was supplied with fresh air from the downcast — 
the construction of a lamp that would burn and give light with | shaft. As the shafts increased in depth the cost became 
safety in an explosive atmosphere, and the result was the in- | greater, and very large sums had to be expended onthe sinking 
vention of the miner’s safety lamp. The first one introduced was | of a single pit. The Monkwearmouth pit, in Durham, was 
that of Dr. Clanny, of Sunderland, who described his inventions | sunk in 1834 down to a depth of 575 yards, and is reported to 
in the Philosophical’ Transactions in 1813, and this lamp in an | have cost over 80,0007. In view of the cost of deep shafts the 
improved form is in use to this day. ‘The next lamp tried was | plan of dividing the pit by means of 3-inch planking, called a 
that invented by George Stephenson, then colliery engineer at | ‘“‘brattice,” was introduced, so as to provide a down-cast and 
Killingworth, and this lamp is also in use at the present time. | up-cast current in the one shaft, and this system generally 
In the same year that Stephenson’s lamp was brought out, | prevailed at all deep collieries until 1862, when, after the 
namely, 1815, Sir Humphry Davy invented the lamp which | memorable and terrible accident at the Hartley Colliery by 
bears his name, and which on account of its simplicity and | which204 lives were lost through suffocation, owing to thedestruc: 
light weight soon became more generally adopted at fiery | tion of the brattice by the breaking of the beam of the pumping 
collieries than either of the others. _Many other miner’s lamps | engine, part of which fell into the pit, an Act of Parliament | 
have been invented and introduced in collieries since Davy’s | was passed prohibiting collieries being worked without at least 
time, in order to meet the dangers of swift currents of air under- | two means of exit for the men. 
ground, Thus the experiments made for the Royal Commis- ‘Among the absolute requirements of modern collieries js 
sion on accidents in coal mines, which reported in 1886, showed | that of efficient ventilation. The danger of the furnace gave 
than the Davy lamp fired an explosive mixture having a velocity | rise to numerous mechanical inventions for creating a sufficient 
of 400 feet per minute. The Clanny was useless in a current of | current of air in the underground workings. In the early part 
600 feet and the Stephenson in one of 800 feet per minute. The | of the century experiments were made with air pumps and fans, 
best lamps, according to the experiments, were found to be the | but they were not sufficiently successful to supplant the furnace, 
Gray, the Marsant bonnetted, the Museler and the Evan | approved of as it was by the great-north country viewers who 
Thomas Clanny. The swift currents of air underground were | based their support, not to say prejudice, in its favour, on years 
the result of improved ventilation. of experience. Although the furnace continued to be the 
In former days and up to the middle of the last century the | general, if not the only method of ventilation in the North of 
only system of ventilating coal-pits was by natural ventilation, | England until'a comparatively recent date, Struve’s air pump 
that is by means of two or more shafts or openings, and | cylinders were erected in considerable numbers in South 
trusting to a natural current of air, but as the mines became |. Wales. Struve’s air pump was succeeded by a variety of fans 
greater in depth, and larger areas had to be worked out of | invented by Nasmyth, Biram, Brunton and others, and made of 
each shaft, mechanical ventilation had to be adopted. The | considerable size even up to 14 feet and 16 feet diameter, In 
first method introduced was to apply heat to one shaft, and thus | the North of England the introduction of the fan dates from the 
create a continuous draught as in a chimney, and this was | exhibition of 1862, when M. Gaibal, of Mons, in Belgium, sent 
denominated the upcast shaft. In shallow collieries, such as | in a drawing of his fan, which is centrifugal. 
were common in Staffordshire, a grate was let into the brick- The centrifugal ventilators made great way even among the | 
work of the upcast shaft and the men in ascending occasionally | collieries in the north, and they have been constructed of very 
threw a lump of coal on the fire. This was the most primitive | large size, up to 50 feet diameter, with a breadth of 14 to 16 feet, 
mode, and was only applicable to limited workings where small | They are so economical in working that in a short time the 
quantities of air were sufficient. In the larger collieries of | heavy cost of construction is compensated for. 
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|. The centrifugal ventilating fans which have met with the | multiplicity of duties to which this power is applied, and the 
greatest success are the Guibal, the Schiele and the Waddle, | variety of work in the successful performance of which it is an 
ind these, if well constructed, can be made to produce a ven- | important factor. This deveiopment is interesting in a general 
‘ilating current up to 250,000 cubic feet per minute. Taking point of view as a feature of modern progress, and the control 
one instance, a Waddle fan 45 feet diameter, at Newbottle | of this air, which the child uses to actuate his pop-gun and the 
Colliery, gives a current equal to 159,000 cubic feet per minute. | aborigine in Thibet employs to produce light, is fast becoming 
Specially constructed furnaces for the ventilation of deep shafts, a power in the commercial world. 
vith fire-grates, having a surface of from 50 to 200 square feet, Compressed air, utilised for power purposes, either locally 
and fed with fresh air from the downcast shaft, are capable of | or at a distance, has been known to the world for nearly two 
riving from 200,000 up to 400,00c cubic feet per minute, but the | hundred years, Dr. Peppin, an eminent French engineer, 
sonsumption of coal is something enormous. having conducted some experiments with it in the early part of 

The gradual development of the coal.trade brought with it | the eighteenth century. It has been more or less identified 
he necessity for improved means of transport, both above and | with almost every prominent engineering work in America in 
yelow ground. The question of conveyance is a vital one to | modern times, furnishing as it does a means of transmitting 
he economical, or it might be said the possible, working of coal. | power a long distance from its source, without the heavy losses 
Zyvery kind of conveyance has been from time to time applied | from condensation attendant upon the' use of steam; or. 
n coal-mining, from the backs of women in Scotland up to the | supplying the power for sinking a bridge’ caisson without ' 
sJectric locomotive as now introduced in some mines in Ger- | interfering with the duties of the workmen’ inside ; or per- 
nany. At first the coals were carried, then moved by wheel- | mitting mines to be worked at levels where the use of steam’ 
yarrows, afterwards drawn along the waggon-ways in sledges; | would be impracticable, the exhaust air having a marked effect 
hen the rail was introduced, the motive power being men or | upon the temperature of the mine. But the employment of 
jorses ; but in or about 1855 the steam-engine was applied | compressed air for sinking bridge caissons, operating rock- 
inderground for haulage purposes. This was rendered pos- | drills, coal-cutters and other mining machinery, manipulating 
ible by the invention of wire ropes, which were first used at | air-brakes, tunnel-driving by the pneumatic process, &c., are 
he mines of the Harz district in Germany, and introduced into | familiar ones, and passing mention of them will suffice in a 
England in 1834. They were at first made by hand in short | summary of the various uses which have been devised for this 
engths of 300 feet, but in 1840 a machine was constructed by | power, and the service ‘it is performing for the engineer, 
Vir. Newall, and since then they have been manufactured by | scientist and manufacturer. 
lim and others in any required lengths. Their introduction | The pneumatic dynamite gun is a familiar example of the 
nto collieries for hauling purposes dates from 1855, or there- | duty which is made possible by air under pressure. The 
ibouts, and in 1867 a committee of the North of England | pent-up: energy which, when released under a pressure of 
Institute of Mining. Engineers made an exhaustive report on | 2,000 to 3,000 lbs. per square inch, hurls a projectile contain- 
he subject, and since then iron or steel wire rope haulage has | ing 500 lbs.°of nitro-gelatine and dynamite through a mile of 
yeen much improved and generally adopted. space in eighteen seconds, with an initial velocity of 800 feet 

(To be continued.) per second, is a powerful factor in the art of war. 

Another employment of comparatively recent development 

—but designed for the preservation not the destruction of life 


THE WIDENING USE OF COMPRESSED AIR.* | and property—is the pneumatic device for block-signalling. In 


\ iderabl fe Ait tovated af late | this duty the compressed air is supplied from a central station, 
LTHOUGH considerable attention has been cevoted of late in and each semaphore or signal-arm is operated by a separate 
he technical press to compressed air and improved types of 


: are Ge Le thy ae jer the-| cylinder and gear fitted to the signal-post, the valves of the 
ur-compressing machinery, few have paused to consider the | apparatus being controlled by electricity. In some instances 


the air is carried in 2-inch pipes to a distance of nearly eight 
miles from the point of supply, the pipes on the main road 
being supported on stakes along the track. When it is neéces- 


* A paper by Mr. Whitfield Price Pressinger, published in the 
Ungineeringe Magazine. 
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sary to pass through yards the pipes are carried underneath 


the ballast of the road, The air-pressure maintained is about | 


60 Ibs. per square inch. 


compressed air is one that has recently commanded attention, 


and many of our largest factories and mills have discarded 


deep-well pumps and become dependent upon their air-com- | 
pressors for their entire water-supply. Indeed, so successful 
has been the work done by this system of raising water that 
one manufacturer whose neighbour had introduced it found his | 
entire water-supply diverted, and was compelled to adopt the 
compressed-air method or close his works. The plan is that 
of the syphon, and consists of little else than two plain 
parallel iron pipes inserted into the well, one acting as an inlet 
for the compressed air and the other serving as an outlet for 
the water, which is expelled in a solid column. The pressure 
of air used is of course directly proportionate to the depth of 
the well, Results differ as to the exact saving in power and 
repairs in comparing this method with the best deep-well pump | 
practice, but in an individual instance a daily water-supply of | 
300 gallons was secured against a former possible supply of 
75 gallons. The average efficiency of the deep-well pump is 
30 per cent., whereas as high as 70 per cent. is claimed for the 
compressed-air method. 

The utilisation of crude petroleum for fuel purposes affords 
another example in which compressed air is highly necessary. | 
The air is used ata pressure of 10 to 15 lbs. per square inch, 
and sprays the oil into a jet at the point of consumption. This 
system is utilised in about fifty different varieties of work, such 
as iron and steel forging, tempering, welding, annealing, 
making tinplate ; for furnaces, glory holes, lears and ovens ; 
in glass and pottery works, japanning, and heating retorts in | 
gasworks. In all of these plants the air-compressor is a very 
important adjunct, for without it they cannot be operated. 

The chemical manufacturer finds compressed air a valuable 
servant in emptying tank-cars containing acids and forcing 
their contents to various parts of his works, He also employs | 
compressed air to agitate and cool his solutions. The sugar 
interest is also a large user of compressed air for agitating and 
cooling syrups. 

In indiarubber factories the hose is removed from the iron 
mandrels by forcing a current of air under 50 to. 60 Ibs, | 
pressure between hose and mandrels, thereby inflating the | 


The method of raising water from deep wells by means of | 


hose and permitting it to be easily slipped off. The hose 
manufacturer also uses compressed air for testing his product, | 


a test as high as 1,000 Ibs. pressure per Square inch being | 
demanded on some varieties. A new plan which has lately | 
been adopted in silkmills is the spraying of solutions on silk | 
ribbon by means of compressed air under 40 lbs. pressure, 
This system is highly successful, as it possesses many adyan- | 
tages over old methods and is rapidly being introduced: by the | 
manufacturers. 

Pneumatic rivetting-machines are to-day used in all con- 
struction works of any size, this being another form of Operating | 
with compressed air, where the exhausting steam would render 
the use of the latter: impossible. . In the’same manner com- 
pressed air is used in boiler-shops for operating tapping and 
calking tools and portable drills. It is being widely introduced 
into monument and architectural’ stone-works for operating 
pneumatic carving tools, the latter being immeasurably supe- 
rior to hand tools, both in the saving of time and in execuy- 
tion, 

Pneumatic cranes and hoisting machinery open a very large 
field of usefulness for compressed air, for’ establishments are 
found in every branch of trade equipped with apparatus of this 
description. As an instance I would mention the Armour 
abattoir, in Kansas city, which conveys animals through all the | 
various stages of slaughtering, cleansing, dressing, &c., entirely 
by this method ; and many other industries employ it to a like | 
extent. The piston and cylinder hoist, with its various modif- 
cations, is used. 

The numerous systems of pneumatic tubes for transmitting 
mail matter and other parcels by air pressure have been too 
thoroughly described to require more than mere mention, but 
the plant installed in the Philadelphia Post-office is only an 
entering wedge to what, it is believed, will eventually be 
adopted by the Government. ‘In this service we are far 
behind our foreign cousins, who have had numbers of such 
plants in operation in London, Paris, Berlin and other cities 
for years, there being about fifty miles of such tubes in Great 
Britain alone. 

Among the oldest forms of employment of compressed air 
are those to be found in refrigerating and ventilating., Ammonia 
has supplanted air for the former duty, but the various new 
systems and improvements of old systems of ventilating 
recently introduced bid fair to selve the problems which have 


| so long vexed ventilating engineers and incidentally to bring 


compressed air into further 
benefactor of mankind. 


The propulsion of cars by compressed air is another source 
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) of utilisation of this power which has received the attention of 


_ Kames and other systems are more or less known. 
_ It is simple in form and does not frighten horses, the machinery 
_ efficiency of the best types of air-compressors, and the resultant 


_ is gradually approaching the most favourable comparison with | 


_ and convey it to any desired point by directing a current of 
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engineers for some years past. The Mekarski system, which 
has been operated so successfully in Paris and other European 
cities, has been introduced into this country, and the Judson, 
2 A com- 
pressed-air motor needs no conduits or overhead contrivances, 
does not emit smoke or hot gases, and is almost noiseless. It 
is very light and can easily be handled on the steepest grades. 


in front being almost invisible from outside. With the increasing | 
economy in compressed air production, the cost of this system 


other methods of street-car propulsion. 
A recent application of an old principle is a pneumatic 
culm-conveyor, designed to remove culm from the coal-breaker 


compressed air into the receiving pipe. If the air be heated it 
performs the further duty of separating the dust from the small 
pieces of coal. Pneumatic grain-elevators, operating on a 
similar plan, have been used to a considerable extent in 
England, and to a less degree in this country. A plant of this 
kind at Birmingham has tubes of various dimensions, and a 
capacity of 25 to 60 tons per hour. The chief feature consists 
of the peculiar-shaped nozzles through which the grain is drawn | 
and forced upward at an enormous rate. Operating under | 
40 lbs. pressure, the grain is raised to a bin at a height of | 
40 feet, descending thence into a weighing device. The cost of | 
unloading grain cargoes by this method approximates 4 to 6 | 
cents per ton. 

The system for the disposal of sewage by air under pressure 
has palpable advantages under certain conditions. In the plant 
at the World’s Fair, with which many of my readers are no | 
doubt familiar, the territory is divided into sections, each having | 
its Own ejectors, into which it drains. These ejectors operate 
alternately, the pressure being turned on and otf by automatic | 
valves and the contents forced to their destination through cast- | 
iron mains. 

Another utilisation of compressed air at the World’s Fair | 
was that of painting the large buildings by means ofa spray, | 
the air forcing the paint through a hose to a nozzle which is 
handled by the painter instead of his brush, playing away at | 
the object to be painted much after the manner of the gardener 
on the lawn. In the dome of the horticultural building the | 
painter stood about 70 feet above his source of supply, and a 


| original buoyancy. 


large amount of space was covered in an incredibly short time 
by this method. 

The Australian sheep-shearing machine is another mechanical 
device operated by compressed air. It is claimed for this 
machine that a hundred sheep can be sheared in the time 
formerly required for seventy, that the value of the wool is 
enhanced by its use and that the animal is never mutilated. 
It operates at 4o lbs. air-pressure, and makes 6,000 revolutions 
per minute, the exhaust air preventing the generation of undue 
heat. 

An application of another old idea depending upon com- 
pressed air for its success has recently been attempted—that of 
raising sunken vessels by placing collapsible indiarubber bags 
in the hold of the vessel and connecting these bags by means 
of hose to an air-compressor-located upon a tug at the surface. 
When the bags are inflated to a pressure of 60 to 
80 Ibs. per square inch it is claimed that enough water is 
expelled from the hull of the ship to restore very nearly its 
The schooner G/eno/a, sunk off the Long 
Island coast, was recently raised by this method. It has been 
proposed to adapt this same principle to all new vessels by 
dividing each ship into air-tight compartments, with doors 
properly packed, each compartment being supplied by a tube 
from an air-compressor. With a suitable system of switches 
the water could be ejected from any compartment, should a 
leak become manifest on an electrical indicator in the switch- 
room. 

In the purification of a city’s water-supply compressed air is 
used largely. A plant was installed by Professor Leeds at 
Hoboken, in 1884, the air being used at 128 lbs. pressure. 
Since that time companies (now merged into one) controlling 
the various existing methods of purification have established 
plants in many cities and towns in the United States. 

A large number of experiments with compressed air are 
continually being tried. Among the uses which have never 
been reduced to the practicability of commercial requirements, 
I am reminded of an experiment which was tried some years 
ago, before the small steam racing crafts of to-day were con- 
templated. A steamer was seen one day to pass through the 
Kill von Kull at the then extraordinary speed of twenty-five 
miles per hour. This was accomplished by means of two air- 
compressors pumping air beneath her hull, thereby imparting 
great buoyancy. Unfortunately the swell from her rapidly- 
revolving paddles was so great as to wash over piers and wreck 
small boats, and it was even alleged that it injured oyster-beds 
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the project was abandoned. 

In addition to the various applications of compressed air 
already enumerated, it is employed to operate the steering-gear 
of vessels, to supply divers in submarine operations, to mould 
patterns in foundries, and a western railroad is reported to clean 
the seats of its passenger-cars with jets of compressed air. 
Physicians use air largely for treating patients by means ofa 
spray, and hospitals are equipped with chambers in which the 
patient breathes air pumped in at a pressure of 30 to 
40 lbs. persquare inch. In some of our large buildings any 
depreciation of pressure on the hydraulic-elevator tanks is 
replaced by means of compressed air. 

In fact, there seems to be no limit to the employment of 
this power, and inventions in the success of which it is an 
important factor, and new methods of ‘performing old tasks 
which it renders possible, are continually being’ introduced. 
And with the recent improvements in the direction of increas- 
ing the economy and efficiency of the prominent types of air- 
compressing machinery, and the further advantages realised 
from developing increased power by re-heating the air, many 
foresee the era when a central plant will be established anda 
compressed-air main will be situated under every street, 
operating mills and factories as in Paris and Birmingham ; 
ventilating buildings in summer and warming them in winter ; 
preserving perishable merchandise in cold storage ;- operating 
elevators, grinders, pumps, saws, printing-presses, lathes and 
the countless other machinery of commerce. Others even go 
further and look for its introduction into houses, the same as 
gas and water, for ventilating, for warming in ‘winter and 
cooling in summer, and for operating lifts, sewing and washing 
machines, and even clocks. 

In compressed air we have a power ever ready to do our 
bidding, summoned or dismissed by the simple turning of a 
valve. It operates in place of steam without the least change 
of plant, obviating the employment of engineers and firemen, 
doing away with boilers and their accompanying disadvantages 
of waste steam, smoke, ashes, dirt, dust, risk of explosion, dis- 
agreeable odours, the expense of cartage, increased rates of fire 
insurance, water-tax, &c. The old maxim that “importance 
oft attaches to trifles light as air” becomes doubly true when 
we consider that this atmosphere, always so necessary to human 

existence, is being concentrated and harnessed to the service of 
Wag eerie in so many new and widely-different ways. 
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in the vicinity. A drag was adopted to keep down the swell, 
but the expense of operating in this manner was too great and 
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IRONBARKS.* o | 
(Concluded from page 21.) 


No. I.-THE WHITE. OR SHE-IRONBARK  (Eucalypius 
paniculata, Sm.).—(The word paniculata is an allusion to the 
flowers, which are panicles.) This is the white ironbark of 


| New South Wales coastal districts, because its wood is paler 
| than that. of the other ironbarks. 


For this reason also it goes 
by the name of she-ironbark. In some cases the prefix “she” 
denotes that the timber so designated is weaker than the timber 
from which the prefix is omitted ; but this is not the case in 
the present instancé, as our she- ironbark is the strongest and 
best of all ironbarks. So long ago as 1854 the late Sir’ William. 
Macarthur, speaking of Illawarra trees, speaks of the “ white 
or pale ironbark:” as the most valuable, perhaps, of all the iron- 
oarks, and gave the aboriginal name of the Illawarra blacks as, 
“Barremma.” At Boat Harbour it is called “white narrow- 
leaved ironbark” because the timber is pale-coloured, as also, 
the bark. At Port Macquarie, and other parts of the northern ’ 
coast districts, it is pretty consistently called “ grey ironbark.” 
Specimens of grey ironbark from Durras Lake, on the south 
coast, also turned out to belong to this species. The name red 
ironbark is also applied to this, species in the Moruya district - 
(Mogo),, Wagonga, Port Macquarie, also at various other 
places both south and north. Grey ironbark ( paniculata) and 
red ironbark (siderophioda) are both found on the Hastings and. 
Macleay.: The former predominates on the Hastings and the. 
latter on the Macleay. The. best ironbark is very ,pale—the 
hardest of ironbarks—and cuts’ almost like horn,; some of the. 
same species from the Moruya district is of a medium red, 
colour, not unlike blue gum (Eucalyptus saligna) in tint. Iti Sr 
white ironbark of good quality to which all the encomiums that - 
have been passed on ironbark may be attributed with safety. 
At the same time, timber but little inferior may be produced by — 
some of the other ironbarks. East of the Dividing Range this — 
is a tree of roo feet and more, but in the interior it becomes. 
much,stunted. It is common in the coast districts and moun- _ 
tain ranges. Northward it extends nearly as far as the. 
Clarence, south near to Bega, and perhaps further. 
Eucalyptus paniculatus “and Eucalyptus fas iculosa.—it is, 
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not a little singular that two out of our four ironbarks should 
have been confused by botanists with blue or white gums in 
other colonies. (See £. szdervoxylon.) Our white ironbark has 
fruits and flowers which are not to be distinguished from those 
of South Australian deciduous-barked gum. But in bark and 
timber the two trees have nothing in common, and are, in fact 
quite different. This illustrates the danger of determining 
_ eucalyptus trees solely with reference to fruit and flowers. The 
/ name paniculata had been applied to our Sydney ironbark so 
far back as the year 1797, and it has retained the name; that of 
fasciculosa has been reserved for (or rather restored to) the 
South Australian tree. 

No. 2—THE NARROW-LEAVED IRONBARK (L£ucalyptus 
crebra, F. v. M.).—(The word creda is a Latin one signifying 
“existing together in a multitude,” and is given in reference to 
the gregarious nature of this ironbark, usually known as 

| “narrow-leaved ironbark,” its foliage being slender and _ grace- 
ful, and flower-buds, flowers and fruits quite small.) Absolute 
reliance must not be laid on this characteristic, as the white 
ironbark (faniculata) has a narrow-leaved form resembling 
erebya somewhat. The bark of £. creéra is rougher than that 
of £. paniculata, and the wood is redder, so that there need be 
no confusion between the two trees or timbers. Another name 
is “red ironbark,” because of the colour of the timber. I have 
also heard it called “grey ironbark,’ and perhaps from con- 
fusion with £. faniculata, “ white ironbark.” Forty years ago 
the late Sir William Macarthur thus wrote of a specimen of 
this ironbark from Camden, comparing it with other ironbarks 
(paniculata and siderophloia probably) :—“ Its timber redder, 
closer, softer, more easily worked, and probably not so 
durable. A most highly valued timber tree. The most 
picturesque of the different species of eucalyptus called iron- 
park.” It is an excellent timber, hard, tough, of inlocked fibre, 
durable, and useful for many building purposes. It is much in 
use for fence-posts, railway cross-ties, bridge-material, piles, 
waggon-building, &c., including spokes of wheels. Mr. Allen 
Ransome examined samples of this timber sent to the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition in 1856, and reported :—* Spokes were 
turned from the sample, and boards planed, the finish of both 
being excellent.” It is found on the eastern slopes of the 
Dividing Range. It prefers ridges and ranges, and also a better 
soil than some of the other ironbarks. Mr. Duff gives the 
range as “open forests, northern and southern coast districts, 
extending a considerable distance inland.” I have collected it 
as far south as Jervis Bay, while Mr. Deane tells me he has 


| sistently applied to this tree. 


It is plentiful in 


seen it from Dubbo to the north-western line. 
Ttms'a 


the Picton district, and it abounds at the Kurrajong. 
common Queensland tree. 

No. 3..-THE BROAD-LEAVED IRONBARK (Eucalyptus siae- 
rophloia, Benth.).—(The word siderophloia means “ ironbark,” a 
name to which this particular one cannot of course lay exclusive 
claim.) Perhaps the most distinctive name for this species is 
the “ broad-leaved ironbark,” a characteristic by which it may 
be readily distinguished, particularly in young trees. It is 
often called “red ironbark,” particularly from northern 
localities. This is bad enough, but Mr. Hamilton states that it 
is known as “white ironbark” at Mudgee, a name usually 
employed for £. paniculata. Sir William Macarthur described 
it many years ago as the “ broad-leaved rough ironbark,” and 
stated that the blacks of the county of Camden used to call it 
“terri-barri.’ Mr. Charles Moore at the same time called it 
the ironbark of the Clarence, and gave “ Algerega” as the 
aboriginal name applied to the tree in this district. ‘‘ Tanderoo” 
is the South Queensland name. It is also known as “ rough 
ironbark” and “he-ironbark.” Mr. Hamilton says that at 
Mudgee the timber-getters are divided in opinion as to 
whether this or Z£. sderoxy/on is the better ironbark. The 
broad-leaved ironbark of the Clarence is not liked for engineer- 
ing works, as it is inclined to split and shell. Here and at 
Brisbane it is the common ironbark, and in South Queensland 
it is thought a good deal of. It extends from the Clyde 
Mountains in the south, along the Coast Ranges to Queensland ; 
westward it is found as far as Wellington and Dubbo; also at 
Mudgee. Mr. Deane informs me that, with £. crebra, it is 
found from Dubbo to the north-western line. It used to be 
much more plentiful about Sydney at one time than it is now. 
I have it on’ the authority of Mr. F. H. Potts that much of the 
ironbark used on the Sydney-Parramatta railway came from his 
father’s property between Homebush and Rookwood. It 
belongs to this species. 

No. 4.—THE RED IRONBARK (Eucalyptus sideroxylon, 
A. Cunn.).—(The word séderoxy/on means “ ironwood,”’ a name 
which would be more appropriate if applied to some of the 
other ironbarks.) The name of red ironbark is pretty con- 
From the circumstance that the 
flowers are often red, a very unusual thing with New South 
Wales eucalypts, it often is known as “ red-flowering ironbark,” 


| Owing to the dark colour of its bark, it is often known as 


“black ironbark.” It also goes under the funny name of “fat 
cake,” the origin of which is partly surmise. Near Dubbo, and 
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| respective of any particular species of ironbark from which it may 
Mr. Postlethwaite of Grenfell says :—* Req 


on the Lachlan and elsewhere, it goes by the name of mugga 
or mooga, and is looked upon as a very inferior timber for an 


ironbark. 


much softer than that of the other ironbar«s. 


to explain how the confusion has arisen. 
Eucalyptus sideroxylon. 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon. 

for ‘* white wood”). 


matters of bark and wood, pronounced them to be identical, 


and proposed to supersede the old name of séderoxylon by | 


leucoxylon, The mistake has since been rectified, and Cun- 


ningham’s name szderoxy/on has been allowed to stand for the | 


ironbark and Baron von Mueller’s name J/eucoxylon for the 
gum-tree. But the confusion existed for so many years that 


some people even yet cannot get out of the habit of writing | 


£. leucoxylon for the ironbark. But the correct name is 
£. sideroxylon, and this will be consistently employed. 
wcod of this is the deepest in colour of any of the ironbarks. 
In the general report of the Sydney Exhibition of 1879 it is thus 
spoken of :—‘‘ This tree has a straight, even bole; the timber 


is of the highest (szc) reputation for strength and durability, and | 


is very much used for large beams in stores for heavy goods, poles 
for bullock-drays, railway-sleepers, girders and piles for bridges 
and other purposes where great strength is required. It is one of 
the best fuel woods of New South Wales for domestic uses and 
steam-engines. Its average weight is from 75 to 78 lbs. per 
cubic foot when green, and it loses 3 to 5 lbs. in drying within 
he first two years.” Following are some foresters’ reports in 
regard to this ironbark. 
Mr. Martin says :—“ Found about Harvey’s Range, Dubbo and 
a small patch on Hermitage Plains. Height 40-60 feet, 
diameter. 18-36 inches. 


works. Used for fencing.” 
will not be accepted for public works, eg. railways. Its dur- 
ability is good, and each sleeper is judgedon its merits. If a 
sleeper is thoroughly sound and mature it may be accepted, ir- 
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It is a pity that the specific name of séderoxylon | 
“ironwood” has been. given to this species, for the wood is | 
Lucaly pius 
sideroxylon and Eucalyptus lewucoxylon.—Non-botanists will be | 
very readily puzzled by finding the same ironbark referred to 
under the above two names. It will therefore perhaps be useful 
Many years ago, the 
botanist, Allan Cunningham, called an ironbark with red wood 
A number of. years subsequently, 
Baron von Mueller described a gum-tree under the name of 
There is nothing of an ironbark about 
this tree, and its wood is white (in fact, /eucoxy/on is the Greek 
The fruits of these two trees, however, are 
indistinguishable, and the Baron, omitting to look into the 
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| have been taken. 
ironbark. Colour ot timber dark red. Height 100 feet, diameter 
| 2feet. A most valuable and durable timber for all kinds of out- 
| door andstrong work. It is extensively used for fencing and build- 

ing, railway-sleepers, girders, beams, joists, shafts of drays and 
| all descriptions of work where strength and durability are 

required.” Mr. Marriott of Mudgee reports :—“ Red ironbark, 
| Very plentiful all over the Mudgee district. Used for naves, 
| spokes, shafts and nearly every description of rough carpentry. 

The timber of this species growing in this district seems to be 
easier worked than similar trees growing elsewhere. Trees 
| 100 feet high and 5 feet girth may be obtained.” It occurs in 
the bush between Parramatta and Liverpool, in paddocks at 
South Creek, and in the neighbourhood of Richmond, and 
again beyond the Blue Mountains, near Mudgee, Wellington 
east of Yass, Gundagai, Dubbo (where it is very plentiful) and 
elsewhere, being widely diffused over the auriferous districts of 
| the western and south-western interior. It is: rare in the 
extreme southern parts of the colony, becoming more plentiful 
on the ranges near Moruya, and more abundant further 
north. It is usually found on poor, sterile ranges. Itis perhaps 
the most widely diffused of all the ironbarks.. It is an article 
| of faith with many miners, that country is no use for gold unless 
it has ironbark in it. They often mix up cause and effect; 
_ losing sight of the fact that all that gold and ironbark have in 
| common is that lodes are often found in stony, ridgy country, 
| precisely the sort in which ironbark flourishes most. 
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on the condition of the various waterworks of the burgh and of 
the town’s water-supply. The following is Professor Frank- 
| land’s report :— ; 
University College, Dundee : 
October 28, 1893. 

I have herewith to report to you on the bacteriological and 
other aspects of the examination which I have made of a 
| portion of the Paisley water-supply, more especially as to its 
possible connection with the outbreak of typhoid’ fever which, 
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as I understand, has taken place in that town. In view of such 
a suspicion, I deemed it advisable to make a very careful 
search for the typhoid bacillus in the two samples of unfiltered 
water which I collected from Rowbank and Camp Hill respec- 
tively. To this end the two samples in question were sub- 
mitted to a special process of cultivation which, whilst fostering 
the growth and multiplication of the typhoid bacilli and of a 


few other forms, is inimical to the majority of the bacteria | 
This special method of examina- | 
tion revealed the presence in both waters of certain bacteria | 
possessing a strong superficial resemblance to the typhoid | 


present in natural waters. 


hacillus, but which on closer study proved to be dis- 
tinguished from the latter in certain important features, 
and to bear a closer resemblance to the so-called bacillus coli- 


jcommunis, which is normally present in the feeces of man | 
As I have already informed you | 


and the higher animals. 
by wire, in fact, the search for the typhoid bacillus in 
these waters has been attended with a negative result. I 
should point out, however, that much importance cannot be 
attributed to such a negative result, for the chance of finding 


typhoid bacilli which had gained access to such large bodies of | 


water would in any case be exceedingly remote. Only under 
the rarest and most exceptional circumstances is it to be 
anticipated that the morbific matter should be discernible by 
direct bacteriological examination. 
bacteriological method of inquiry, on the other hand, lies in its 
enabling us to furnish an answer to the question, If contami- 
nation of the water-supply with morbific matter should take 
place, is there any adequate barrier to prevent its distribution 
tothe consumer? To this question the results of the exami- 
nations which I have made furnish an answer in no uncertain 
terms. Assuming typhoidal excrements to gain access to the 
Rowbank reservoir, the obstacles which the pathogenic bacteria 
would encounter before they could reach the consumer are two 


in number—one, prolonged Storage in the reservoir ; two, sand | 
As regards the obstacle of storage, the bacterio- | 


filtration. 
logical examination of the water in the reservoir revealed the 


presence of a large number of bacteria, showing that removal of | 
micro-organisms by subsidence was not taking place to the | 
extent that I should have anticipated; whilst the fact that the | 


water is so highly impregnated with organic matter, and that 
bacteria, which are at any rate closely allied to the typhoid bacilli, 
were discovered, would indicate that the conditions in the reser- 
voir at the time of my examination were at any rate not palpably 
hostile to the requirements of the typhoid bacilli. If, then, any 


The great value of the | 


typhoid bacilli imported into the, reservoir should pass forward 
to the filter works, what probability is there that they would be 
arrested there? From my examination of the filtrate which 
was being yielded by each individual bed, both at Johnstone 
and the Stanley high-level works, it is obvious that at any rate 
| several of these beds were discharging their duties in a very 
| indifferent manner. That the results at Paisley should be so 
markedly inferior to those obtained at the London works is not 
surprising when the difference in the mode of filtration at the 
two places is taken into consideration. Thus, as I have 
already pointed out, several of the filters were visibly leaking 
through their retaining walls into the filter wells, whilst the rate 
of filtration is, from the figures with which you have supplied 
| me, greatly in excess at Paisley of that which is employed at 
London. -In this connection I may point out that whilst, as I 
understand, the rate of filtration pursued at the Paisley works 
is about five gallons per square foot per hour, the rates of filtra- 
| tion as carried out at the London works, are, according to the 
most recent returns, as recorded in the following table :— 


Average Rate of Filtration by London Water Companies 
expressed in Gallons per Square Foot per Hour. 


Gallons, 


| Chelsea Company 13 
East London Company 14 
Grand Junction Company : 23; 
Lambeth Company eee 22 

New River Company... as nag rs 

Sou hwark and Vauxhall Company... 5 
West Middlesex Company ; Iz 


Thus, while the Paisley filters undoubtedly offer a considerable 
barrier to the passage of bacteria, the results clearly show that 
this barrier is by no means what it should be, and I am 
| acquainted with instances in which filtration similarly demon- 
strated by bacteriological examination was attended by out- 
breaks of enteric fever, which ceased when the filtration was 
remedied. The question further arises as to the possibility of 
morbific ‘matter gaining access to the Paisley reservoirs. In 
this connection I can only speak of the portion of the Rowbank 
gathering ground which I inspected in company with Mr. Reid, 
and where we found the arrangements for refuse disposal of 
one farm, at any rate, presenting a constant menace to the 
| safety of the water in the reservoir. Of the possibility of 
| morbific matter gaining an entrance there can be no doubt, 
| although there is no evidence that the water has received such 
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materials. On the other’ hand, the unsatisfactory state of the | LOUIE, J., 16 Kinloch Street, Dundee. 

filters shows how serious would be the situation if such possible | MILLs, W. H., 21 Victoria Mount, Woodsley Road, Leeds. 
contamination of the reservoirs were at any time to take place. | RuDD, R. N., 2 New Cottages, Glanragon, Bangor. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that whether the present outbreak is | Spink, H. E., 53 Royal Park Avenue, Leeds. : 
or is not connected with the water supply, prompt measures | WaITES, J. J., care of H. Braithwaite & Co., Swinegate, Leeds 
should be adopted to both abolish the possibility of contamina- 
tion on the gathering ground as well as to secure the maximum 
purification by improved filtration. 


Messrs. Leslie & Reid, the engineers, recommend the PATENTS. 
sie improvement of the filter-beds at an outlay of [This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
20,0007, 


Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
suiting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, WC, . 
GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. from whom all particulars and information relating to 


P D; 
THE second of the series of art lectures was delivered by Mr LiGtOUASQOY LENGE SRGTEY A Ti 
James Fleming. In the course of his remarks Mr. Fleming. APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
whose subject was ‘‘ Pottery,” briefly sketched the progress of 
the art from the period of the prehistoric funeral urns found in 
many countries, through the pottery of ancient Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, the works of the Byzantines, the Hispano-Moresque 
pottery of Spain and the majolica of Italy, down to the works 
of recent times. He dwelt on the various operations involved 
in the fabrication of ware in a foreign pottery, and showed some 
of the more notable improvements of modern times in the way 
of providing serviceable and ornate works at a price which 
brings the products within the reach of all. 


19929. M. Wedlake, for “ Improvements in or pertaining 
to fire-alarms.” 
19959. C. Muller, for “A resilient window-cushion or pad.” 


20009. J. Walker, for “Improvements in spanners or 
wrenchers.,” 


20056. R. H. Harry, for ‘“‘ Window silencers.” ! 

20083. J. Langston, for .“ Pressed linings for union and 
other connections.” 

20096. J. Atkinson, for “Improvements in window-fas- 
teners.” 

20109. J. C. Merryweather and C. J. W. .Jakeman, -for 
‘‘ Improvements in fire-engines.” 
NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 20147. A. Blake, for ‘“‘A new or. improved stop for win- 


dows.” 
LIST OF REGISTERED PLUMBERS. 20oz01. W.. H. Tonks, for “A new or improved sash- 


London Journeyman. fastener.” ( 
i JARVIS, T., 21 Oswin Street, St. George’s Road, Southwark,S.E. 20801. John Cran, for “Improved means of extinguishing 
Sy Seer : fires in dwelling and other houses.’ 
ally Provincial Masters. Se ee ranges eS 
Oy BoLcu, J. H., 20 Somers Road North, Landport.. x i To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
et LYON, J. J., 6 Rice Lane, Walton-on-the-Hill, Liverpool. Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
bn! MAULTBY, J., South Kelsey, near Caistor, Lincs. Building matters.. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CoO., 
hat PILLANS, W. M., Castle Street, Tayport, Fife. Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, ) 
SWIFT, S. E., 44 Micklegate, Selby, Yorks. 

Ma 

ny Provincial Journeymez. 

Nah CUTHBERT, G., 27 Murray Place, Lochee, N.B. THE title of the volume noticed last week on page 280 is | 
ws i DUNCAN, W., 10 Liff Road, Lochee, N.B. “ Practical Building Construction,” and is published by Messrs. 
we LOADER, G., 31 High Street, Lymington, Hants. Crosby Lockwood & Son. 
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THE ; : 
DrwsBury.—Nov. 17,—For Building Electric Lighting 


A hit { d of { aia, Mr. Henry C, Marks, Borough Engineer, Town Hall 
| ewsbury. 

Mt ner wit on ract Reporter, DUBLIN.—Dec. 14.—For Extension of Electric-Lighting 
| Station Buildings. Mr. Spencer Harty, City Surveyor, City 
Hall, Dublin. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Dec. 11.— Fer Additions to 
Female Infirmary at Workhouse. Mr. Wm. H. Hope, Archi- 
TENDERS, ETC, tect, Gale House, Portsmouth Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 
* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non LLANARTHENEY.—Nov. 25.—For Building Vicarage, Mr, 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- D. sen Ce rage ag) tp aeaiedete sk 
ticularly requested that information of this description be Eup RT, MONG Nev. aioravmegaere cr eapnting Buyd- 


ings, &c, Mr, Robert Hammond, Engineer, 117 Bishopsgate 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later Cireat Within, E.C, 


peat 5 F. ese Thursdays, NOTTINGHAM.—Nov. 24.—For Building Post Office. Mr, 


Leverton, H.M. Office of Works, Petergate, Nottingham. 
PONTEFRACT. — Nov. 17.— For Building Infirmary for 
Workhouse, Mr. J. H. Greaves, jun., Architect, Corn Market, 


THE ARCHITECT Pontefract. 


RUNCORN.—Novy. 27.—For Building Technical Institute. 
Mr. John Bowden, Architect, 14 Ridgefield, John Dalton Street, 


CONTRACT REPORTER, _| Manchester. 


AND 


np RRP SHEDFIELD.—Nov. 29.— For Building North Aisle and 
Porch to Church. * Messrs. Colson & Son, Architects, 45 Jewry 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. Street, Winchester. 


SOUTHAMPTON.-— Dec. 11.—For Construction of Pavilion on 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) £o 2 6 Royal Pier. Mr, E. Cooper Poole, Engineer, 2 Portland Street, 
For every Additional Line . ‘ vas » 0 O 6 Southampton. 

ae ane , . ' : ' » 210 0 SWANSEA.—-Dec. 11.—For Rebuilding Market. Messrs, 
Mor a Page Re us : : . . . $ - a Wilson & Moxham, Architects, 15 Castle Street, Swansea. 

For 1 inch deep by 2) mids: ‘ 5 ! ee 7 6 TOXTETH PARK.—Nov. 28,—For Building Chimney (180 


feet high). Mr. John Price, Engineer to the Local Board, 


é be Lark 5 Wop rk, Liver ; 
ront page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, ark, Lane, Toxigtly Rath, Piverpoo) 


aragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 
n pages Bee eding and following matter, special rates. 


ublic Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12 
fine, Se LE Ao than ed - TENDERS. 


becial arrangement may be made for a series of insertions BATH. 
et EE RE 
on application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT WOOD, | For Construction of Markswood Reservoir, for the Bath 


175 Strand, London, W.C. Waterworks Committee. Mr. W. Fox, Engineer, 5 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, 
= - SSS | OT) DS Ridley, Middlesbrooghy 4°} £30,736 14 °8 


T. Evans, Cardiff . * A x 20.0305 On O 

COMPETITION OPEN, S. & E. Bentley, Leicester. eee 29,250 0 O 

J. Bond, Grays : : F p20\205)., 0: 0 

| DENBIGH.—Dec. 2.—Designs are Invited for Enlarging W. Radcliffe & Co., Huddersfield . ; . 29,050 0 Oo 

sylum. Mr. W. Barker, The Asylum, Denbigh, N. Wales. E, Tempest, Matlock Bridges! s oe eamice, 500) 14. TI 

T. Colborne, Swindon , : d : 28,500) 0.0 

= J. Dickson, St. Albans . F 3 : EeT.C408N3 3 

Pauling & Elliott, London : 3 e202 oAmela. © 

CONTRACTS OPEN. Bond & Hitchcock, Taunton . ; , 2052098 13). 9 

T. Oliver, Totley . ; : : 4 a ZF OOS S13). 2 

ACKLINGTON.—Nov. 18.—For Alterations (Mason and J: Se gets th. ; : : : 259150 ‘Ste 

diner Work) to Hazon Farm Buildings. Mr. George Reavell SO eae Ts aT : : : ak Rae oA LO 

ine Architect, Alnwick 7 ? Lloyd & Powell, Bristol . ; . - ee 23 ADR a Fe TT 

In, ‘ ; : j F a 

BRADFORD.— Nov. 17.—For Building Three Shops. Messrs. TE Wacootie one pHied ‘ ¢ : : : Za 1B 3 

airbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, Brad- je wson) ere i % : ; ; Uy peta ah dag 

a Lone . Sons, ee - : - : - gals 2 : a) 
S: rose, Bath . - ’ : : ae, § 

BROOMFIELD.— Nov. 23. For Rebuilding Mill Bridge.| "Nuttall, Manchester | | ||) aregor 18 7 

[r, H, Gibson, Clerk to the Essex County Council, Chelmsford. ‘A. Krauss, Bristol . dant 9s": ‘gs | 21,000 0 s 

BRYNAMMAN.—Dec. 4.—For Alterations, &c., to Board A. Gall, Malvern Wells . f : : 220,547 26.15 

chool, Mr. D. W. Jones, Post Office, Llandilo. G. Shellabear, Plymouth. - - 4 . 20,426 0,0 

BUCKINGHAM.—Nov. 17.—For Construction of Iron and G. Osenton, Westerham . ; 3 - . 20,208 14 Io 

jarthenware Pipe Sewers, &c., and Erection of Building, Con- G. H. Wilkins, Bristol . - ; - 7 210,700. Oues 

tuction of Wrought-Iron Bridges, &c. Mr. Baldwin Latham, G. Bell, Tottenham. “aS, GOAL: wae 

pitaypeer, 13 Victoria Street, Westminster. W. Nrave & SON, Paddington (accepte d) ps, 27 oer at 


7ERITY BROS. cA LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanliguts, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks. 
CATALOGUES FREB BY POST, 


F 
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BIRMINGHAM. LONDON. | 
For the Reconstruction of the Empire Palace of Varieties, | For Construction of Chimney-shaft at the East St. Pancras | 
for the Empire Palace Company, Limited (First Contract). Central Station, King’s Road, N.W., for the Vestry of St, | 
Mr. FRANK MATCHAM, Architect, 9 Warwick Court, Pancras. 
Holborn, London, W.C. Quantities by Mr. FREDERICK Burman & Son, ennui : : : - £5,718. vomeo| | 
THOMPSON, Surveyor, 5 Great James Street, W.C. Jerrard, Lewisham . : . 4 . 4,800. 010 | 
T. P, Hall, Southsea. : 5 . . £13,000 o o| Spencer & Co., Lambeth . : : : . 4,676 “om | 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol . 5 51 2s469...01,_0 H. Wall & Co., Carlton Road . : ; - 4,650 0 o| 
Sapcote & Sons, Birmingham : ; ode 7S0 OLN Godson & Son, Kilburn , ° 5 ci « 4,567 =omeol| 
Willcock, Wolverhampton : R ~ pd GOO) 20 C. Wall, Chelsea 3 . c . 4,430 ome: | 

J. Bowen, Birmingham . ‘ : ; ounel 437400) 10) Mowlem & Co., Grosvenor Wharf : ; - 45427 tomno 
Harley & Son, Birmingham . 5 : eGo O sO Holden & Myles, Stalybridge . : : - 4,168 Yolo || 

T. Rowbotham, Birmingham . ; 2 felts 340) + O.10 Smart, Nottingham . : . : - 4,004 0 0 

W. Hopkins, Birmingham. . : seee25 4350.70 erie Johnson & Son, Leicester . . - 3,960 0 0 

W. & J. Webb, Birmingham . : 5 WEL LOO etO; 0 J. Stead, Chalk Farm Road, a ° - 3,854. sOMmO 
Moffatt & Sons, Birmingham . : , Wea Te60):L0%. O Kellett & Co., Willesden . : : . « 3,557) ae] 

J. H. Lovatt, W ol verhampton ‘ 2 - 10,988 0 o Keliy Bros. , Liverpool : . + 3,437 5) 0 
F. Kirk, London : s ; 4 PPLO;O40 110.500 W. NEIL, Burdett Road (accepted) . 5 - 3,332qn0mNO)) 

Soke Lamble, London . - 10,891 §o+o Ts Yates & Co., Ratcliff (withdrawn) ; 3,100 0 oO 

B. WHITEHOUSE, Birmingham (accepted ) - 10,875 o o, | For, Building Laundry at Western Hospital, for the Metro. | 

BROOKWOOD. politan Asylums Board. 

For Building a Temperance Coffee House on the Camp Road | Simmonds Bros., Chelsea. « - . £8,284 © 0 

Brookwood Station, for Mr. W. P. Hill, Mr Roper | Rochello, Gover & Smith, Harlesden. . 8,167 7 6 
Cramp, A.R.LB.A., "Architect, Woking. J. fe Patrick, Rochester eee 

WAT Gay Keapbill "a = figs. 0 0 | HWall Co, Kentish foe a 

fs is ; ; 4 : ; oe 

eee ee aaane se = Spaascie AUBL Hae Leslie & Co., London =. “6 “3 9s eG ee 

For Works of Water Supply to Court Farm, Llandaff, for the She bea Limited Liondonnaeaae ae 5 F 

Cardiff Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. W.| we. Wells Tandent : ’ . 6950 0 0 

FRASER, Engineer, 14 Radnor Road, Canton, Cardiff. Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton ‘ ; ; 6,377 Seo 
te F. Ashley, Cardiff. : <9 ues fg ee arnt Engineering Works. . 
Ni sgt yi ae & Bhi ent Catdit Stains 64 310) Rainbow Engineering ‘Co. Limited, London . 7,963 0 o 
By Woo. lg Marae cae fe - + + 61 7 2) Wood Bros., Brockley . MOS) 
eh oops & Son, Cardi (accepted ) : 2 2 49,6" Oy” Murdoch & ‘Cameron, Glasgow ‘ ; . 6,725 10 0 
rc Knight & Harvey, Cardiff . : . « 3917 11 | J, Braithwaite & Son, London . Shan :. 16,700: ‘ORO 
| DENBIGH. | J. Fraser & Son, Millwall. : ; : . 55,087. Oto 
Let For Building Board Schools for 200 Girls, Denbigh. Mr. R. Clarke & Sons, London . ; : - 5,560 0 0 
ei LLoyp WILLIAMS, Architect. Quantities by the Architect. | Fraser & Fraser, Bromley-by- Bow . : * 53320, Gao. 
tl W. E. Samuel, Wrexham. . . . .£2,550 0 0| Clements, Jeakes & Co., London’... 7) =3.36asemmo| 
ih} E. Bradshaw, Wrexham . : ‘ z ‘ aake oO T. Bradford & Co., London. P . 53290, 20m. 
whe J. P. Williams, Ruthin : : ; ; - 2,075 0 O!| Wenham & Waters, Limited, Croydon A ~ 5,000: Oar6 
, T. Browne, Chester . : . : : . 2,134 0 0| J.& F. May, London ; ; 4 ~ 45983 01-0 

I. Jones: Denbigh : 2,005 10 6 | Benham & Sons, Limited, London : : ~ 45925) OlnO 
J.S. ROBERTS, Den bigh (provisionally accepted) 1,043 0 © Easton & Anderson, Limited, London , - 4,800 -o } 
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IN 
hfs. 
2 FANLIGHT ioe 
i) 
: OPENERS 
Se AND OTHER 
SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 
Roget. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
tee seliatones thele aise a mene 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Y Skylights can be easily and safely 
\ —— ; es y Patente Bystacab, hte kena 
) LLL: LL doubt phawa unrivalled, 
ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus fo Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Conservatories, &c. Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 
} SAA S 
ZS AL Sex ESS eT 
7 yh li te ii f in bu cc it hth at inn 
RS oz ae ile i é | B | 
) TF = K s 
nA \ PATENT 
am it 4 
| it 
| oe Uh No. 16,610, December 2, 1887. 
Nov oT il Hf j 
j Lone ARs A ————— ! 
or STEPS! ny i =. i 
recone ta | iii ti titi iyi 
‘Ds! i 
The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., 


details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 


\ iH SPECIALTIES—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, 
| Urea General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal 
ork, &c., &e. 


No. 190.—New and special solid secti 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 

No. 208,—Special thrust-motion roun ~ 


Ki ROBT. ADAMS, 
eu Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.E. ean beneaA chee EN nna 


, for anything else. This Bolt is neat,sttom) 
. 6 r ] ” 
Telegrams Robert Adams, London, and reliable. 


fa 
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LONDON— continued. 


LONDON—continucd. 


For Improvement Works for the Fulham Vestry. Mr. W. York. 
SYKES, Surveyor. Rogers* . s . : : . : as ooo) 

Town Mead Road, Section 1I.—Roadway. Adams. : - . . . : T1200 .9 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington . . £815 0 Oo Wimpey & Co. . é - - < A Liz On OC 
S. Hudson, Streatham Hill . . 782 00 Fry Bros. . : ° 2 C . . 106 0 O 
A. Kellet, Willesden . : 770 0-0| Nowell & Robson 3 r A : “ ee TOs7 OLAS 
Fry Bros., Greenwich . 715 0 o|  Kellet . . : : : : . . ap TOL On 
E. Parry, ’Walham Green 690 0 O Adamant. 

Greenham, Hammersmith . 650 o o| Wimpey&Co. . - “ A . : Be key Ce He, 
fe Rogers, Notting Hill 642 0: o| .Fry Bros. -. ; - ‘ - ° ° Ben 
. Adams 628 0 oO Stuarel’s 
I “Mears, Kensington . = : 3 595 © O| Adams 3 A 84 0 O 
Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith . . : - 572.0 0 ’ ; ; : : ; 
woek Inperiah. 
ork. : 
Mikdamns . . : : : ; ao Adams. : ° e . ou OURO 
¥ Imperial Stone Com an oH) fe) 
perte Pp ny : oO 
eoec's ees saree © 420g Saas 93 and £109 ifr dway tend ted. 
Nowell & Robson : : - ° « 300 0mR0 * £393 an Q if roa y tender is ac cep ec 
J. Hampson, Tooley Street . ‘ - . 396 0 0O| For the Erection of the London Homeopathic Hospital, Great 
Wimpey & Co. . : : : ° ‘ 218302) G50 Ormond Street. Mr. WiLtiAmM A. PITE, F.R.I.B.A,, 
Fry Bros. . . - ° . . . 390 O O Architect, 11 Hart Street, W.C. Quantities supplied by 
A. Kellet- . c : : c ° . 387 0 O Mr. J. ROOKWOOD. 

, Adamant. Shillitoe & Son : : - ~ - £34250 oO 
Wimpey RaCO. Fe - Z , os (0 (0) Lathey Bros. ¢ * - e a - 33;500 O O 
Fry Bros. P 2 F 2 9 Foster & Dicksee . : r F : we 321500 Ono 

TNig es Falkner . “ ; F 4 ¢ : => 32,087) O, oO 
S. Hud * Victoria. me Paramor & Sons. ; : . : 31,200 oo 
earn ‘ teow : ‘ Jigs, © Patman & Fotheringham ‘ : ‘ - 30,963 09 0 

; Stuarts, Smith & Sons. : ° : x i SE 30,857, OFF O 

T. Adams . : ° : : ° 312.0 0 Holloway Bros. . . A : ° A Veto ee Wey E: 

Imperial. S. & W. Pattinson . s 2 . ‘ . 30,780 0 ©O 
T. Adams 335) 5 OO W. J. Mitchell : ° : A : m29,095) On O 
Imperial Stone Company, East Greenwich . 00m OG T. Boyce, Bloomsbury . ° 29,700 Oo O 

Ranelagh Gardens, Section 1.—Koadway. For Enlargement of Board School, Earl Street, Aepiaeisteae: by 
Nowell & Robson ; : : AG We 374 Places, and other Works. Mr. T. is BAILEY, Architect. 
Parry . : 215.0 e-O A 
Fry Bros. : 210 90 O E. Lawrance & Sons . £13372 Oo Oo 1S3p O10 
Greenham . 200 O O Holloway Bros. . : 13,246 0 Oo 210 0 oO 
Rogers - LOvan OO Bb. E. Nightingale. . « 13,067. 0-0 212 0 0 
Adams. ; I9I O O CG. Coxe * ; : a e254 2a Oe O 194 © O 
Wimpey & Co. Ioo-oro| J. & Mi Patricke’. : > 12,424.50, 80 217, a oO 
Mears . 18I oO Oo, Stimpson & Co. . : 12,387 Oo oO 244 0 O 
Kellet . : ; ‘ : : : ‘ a US te O. °C Kirk & Randall 2,345 0 2037). O 

* Less £10 if roadway tender accepted. A, If brickwork be built in content add. 


| SPRAGUE & CO., 
ithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


¢ of 33 — 8 | age tty “tele London, E.0. 
REMOVE 


| 


‘QUANTITIES, gc, LITHOGRAPHED| | G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 
Acourately and with Despatch. |a4' 4, 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD 


4.5 East aeaine St., Fetter Lane, E.C. | ‘METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W.; LONDON, E.c. 


als of Quantities, Specifications and Reports, 
_Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


$\QUE'S  INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


P).NS of ESTATES, with or without Views, ae | 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
ttiflcate yor for Installments, 38. ; = doa Receipt, 5s. 
OFFICE SUNDEIRS SUPP 


§AaGUES TABLES, upon application, or Vararaped directed | 
envelope. 


(ann TIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
(equal to ithoars phy, and much cheaper), or Litho- 
graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. * Quantities"’ 
B, ld4in. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s. Plane 
Gied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HakDAKER, 28 Cursitor Street, London, E.O. 


POTTISWOODE & CO, 


btterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Ashitectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, | 


 hotolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Eiry description of Artistic and Commercial 
| Lithography exeouted on the Premises. 


— = 


“lustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &o. 


W-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, EC.’ 


OLUME XLIX. OF THE ARCHITECT. | 


 Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
Price 12s, 6d, 


| Office: 175 Strand, London, W,C. 


(EWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. | London-¢ Great New Street, Fleet Street, B.C. 


SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 
| “STI ae in all the prevailing Styles, 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables & Diary ” for 1894. Special attention given to Chigreeiiones and Interior 
Price 6d.; post; 7d. In Jeather,1s.; post, 1s. 1d. Woodwork. 


bow CWC CILIE Rye lestgns an rices on a; cation, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, Destgns and Prices on applteatt 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


LITHOGRAPHED 
: Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON,| "hor water, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 


| Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the No. 1 Gl STIMATES ON APPLICATION, 
above descriptions of work in the best style. oa eh tiga, South Kensington; 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing) 55 Seactsh sag! al it Ng! Sore dana: 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous} and carried out iarge contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
Sheets, &c.,sent on application. Paris, and Vienna, 


EvRE & sporriswoope’s|PHILLIPS PATENT 
waren cnorns, on coaoss, LOCK-J AW 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, SOU Whe 
WW 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
| Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers ,Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T- Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. TIN WN. 


Correctly Written and YY ff fff} \ \\\ 
Lithographed by return of PI} il i SS 


Pian ke batetyle, {MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
or ROCF CF THE DAY. 


J. 1 A L LDAY, For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentce— 


ee TH ORKS/OHARLES D, PHILLIPS, 
BIRMINGHAM. | NEWPORT, MON, 
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LONDON — continued, : MOUNTAIN ASE. 

‘ he a ee fe For Sewering, Levelling, Paving, Flagging, Crawshay Street, 

For Reconstructing Boys’ Offices and Erecting New Offices Ynysbwl, for the Mountain Ash Local Board. 
for Girls and Infants in connection with Board School, 


: 20 E. Davies, Ynysybwl : : ‘ : 4381 12 8) 
Grafton Road, Seven Sisters’ Road, and Providing a Partly E. WILLIAMS, Ynysybwl (accepied) . . 337 8 g| 
New System of Drainage. , : 

G.S.S. Williams & Son. ; 3 . £1,208 o o NHATH. . 

Ci CON Te anietes + Tay Us + GARR ALDONOT-O nic oaetretion OF Road, &c., from Crynant to Seven Sisters. | 

Stevens Bros, — ‘ : : : : : 1,005 oe for the- Neath District Higitway Board. Mr. D, M. 

M./Calnan 8 Cory iy oo lie ye ee eB Ono DAVIES, Surveyor; 58 Water Street, Neath. 

A. Salter... : : nals * Seapoee:  OC 0 T. Evans, ‘Cardiff 3 3 5 c . £10,000 0 o 

H. Knight & Son 90, -. (35 Ja gk" 0 0 D. Jenkins, Swansea Were: Cl 
. : : ’ ta ; ; Crwys & Holborough, Gloucester . : » 35459 12 3 

For Supply “of Cast-iren Open’ Grate Fronts of the School Strachan, Cardiff . : ; : t » | 3,093 Sama 
Board’s Pattern for General Supply to Schools of the ELLIOTT & PAULING, Westminster (accepted) 2,850 0 © 
Board. » ° " . : - ; ‘ | 

Wright & Co., 305., 365., and 425. 9d. each. : ; PLYMOUTH. 
John Grundy, 41 12s. 6d, each, For Repairs to Swan. of Avon, George Street, Plymouth, for | 
Hope Foundry Company, £1 9s. 6d. each. 


Executors of the late Mr. J. Furze. Mr. JAMES HARVEY, 
Coalbrookdale Company, 19s. 6d. eacia. 


M.S.A., Architect, Bedford Chambers, Plymouth. 
Stevens Bros., Limited, £2 7s. 6d. each. Blackell & Shepperd : oi -£57 5 0 
Bartle & Co., £1 tos. each. bey wh NeeColesn, * Cr : ; j ‘ «51 SNGio 
Carron Company, 19s. 6¢. and 215. 6d. each. fa wis Palmer its : . : : A : © 47-0 
Yates, Haywood & Co., and the Rotherham Foundry Company, | T. Roberts. . ‘ « 46; omo || 
Limited, 19s, each. 


PEARN & SONS (accepted ) «pear - 45 Io 
by ‘ 2 a For Buildi > i " Zi 
Por! Obethalling ARE Tidt Water Apparatus and Providing or Building Premises, corner of Notte Street and Zion Street, 


fe) 


Additional Coils, Board School; Surrey Lane, Battersea. | MISA. Architect: Bettora theaibe {PE 
T. Potter & Sons . . . . . 5 L115 OF50) aN R. Debnam re) 300 0.0 
W.G. Cannon ., He ‘f 3 ; ; a Oon OmO 2 ‘No competition 5 ee 
Purcell & Nobbs ¢ 93.50% O:| ; 

G, Davis : : eee : : hee, 0; O| WARWICK. 
Comyn, Ching & Co. .” J aie BES - 78 10 O| For Drainage Works and Sanitary Alterations at Workhouse 
A and Infirmary. Mr. FRANcIs P, TREPESS, Architect, | 
: 8 Jury Street, Warwick, Quantities by the Architect. 
MARKET DEEPING. J. Biggs =a teltect 3 é : ‘ . £850 0 0 
For Repairs to Property at Market Deeping, belonging to Peattie & Axtell . Ree j ; © 728 EO 
the Executors of the late Mr. Thomas Shelton. Mr. F. G. Mayes. Spo ea cnet 2 Bia 0% ¢ ») 053: <0 

SHILCOCK, Architect, Bourne. W. Jenkins & Son j ; eae he 22609) SEO 
J. Bentley, Leeds : : f Ape ce . £128 Io o J. He & Te Caskmore, 9 = ; H E - 595 0 oO 
Wright & Wall, Bourne : Selgin es : » “661346 J. Smallwood & Co.° , ; «.. 59O™ OO 
T. Frost, Market Deeping . + . ray Pat ales Ise Yo) J. Rile ; : : : : ; ; - 578 G0 
T. D, Cave, Market Deeping « x Mamie ore DE OGHTOs10 G. T. Smith & Sons . : > PR » 5OLy Oo 
T. GILSTHORPE, Bourne (accepted): . 4 Jnl sessyshedh7pihy Hy Dallissyu, A 3 ‘ - 549 9 6 
J. Plowright, Market Deeping ; ; SWS ES CHAPLIN & SONS (accepted ) - 545) .0un0 


=~, BEST PORTLAND CEMENT 


SKELSEY'S \uy) “ADAMANT BRAND.” Manufactured by 


a") SKELSEY’S ADAMANT GEMENT Co. Li 


HEAD OFFICES: 121 HIGH STREET, HULL. WORKS: STONEFERRY, HULL, & BARTON-ON-HUMBI 


Output 700 tons weekly. Telephone No. 16. Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ Adamant, Hull.” 

% Fe 

t 

we” ~—- PARQUET FLOORINGS, OAK BLOCK FLOORING 
of 9% vS E One inch thick, 4d. per } if 
dew Boom One inch and j-inch thick. ine 


Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, &c. 


—- 


€ <i Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 
“y y ying: 
ONG pa 


a > 
Litrpin's Patent 


ae System of Preparing for Laying inch B) 
poe Ploor on Concrete, Stone, and Deal Flis 


Ws AS AW Concrete, Stone, and Deas Moors wee seston WOOD RVIN( une clion of wood block floors 
Ws WW aorie _ MARBLE -. ee 
¥ CoB ; LEME Z A . Pinch Parquet MOSAIC 


PAVING. 


Ba 
XxX’ EX ©O S&S. =. N ETT XE. 


IMPORTER OF CANADIAN PINE DOORS AND MOULDINGS, 


SASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, & 


BOARDS for PACKING CASES, and SMALL BOXHS for CONFEOTIONERS, &c., Cut to Order. 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills:—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


TELEPHONE NO. 3743. 


THE “ECLIPSE” PAINT REMOVER & CLEANSER 


The Best, Cheapest. and Most Effective in the World. 1a CRESCENT. MINORIES, LONDON, EC 


i 
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SCARBOROUGH. 


| 


For Additions and Alterations at the Scarborough Union Work- | 


house. Mr. JOHN PETCH, Architect, Bar Street, Scar- 
borough. 
Petch & Fox, Scarborough, brickwork, \c, . £498 0 0 
Thos. Meyers, Scarborough, joiner’s work 235 18 6 
Sept. Bland, Scarborough, hot water, c. 91 8 6 
Joseph Hardgrave, Scarborough, slating 77h LOO 
F, F. Percy, Scarborough, plumbing . ; He Mpspakey AS 
T. H. Eastwood, Scarborough, painting 9 13 0 


Total . £987 19. 6 


TRADE NOTES. 


OWING to the rapidly-increasing demand for the patent Man- 
chester grates, stoves, inlets and exhaust roof ventilators, Mr. 
E. H. Shorland, of Manchester, has found it necessary to 
largely extend his works accommodation, and_has accordingly 
removed to new premises, viz. Drake Street Works, Stretford 
Road, Manchester. He has also taken into partnership his 
brother, Mr. F. H. Shorland, who has been travelling for him 
for the last nine years, and who will continue to do so. The 
name and address of the firm is now, therefore, altered to 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, Drake Street Works, Stretford 
Road, Manchester. 

IN our issue of November 1o we gave a reprint of Mr 
Pressingers paper on “The Widening Use of Compressed 
Air.” Apropos of this article, we understand that the well- 
known firm of ventilating engineers, Messrs. Baird, Thompson 
& Co., of London and Glasgow, have been latterly extending 
their operations into various branches of air-compressing and 
compressed-air machinery and appliances, and have recently 
taken on to their staff Mr. J. Sturgeon, C.E., M.Inst.C.E., who, 
in conjunction with Professor Lupton, of the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, was specially instructed by the International Niagara 
Commission, under the presidency of Lord Kelvin, to report 
upon and work out a scheme for the utilisation of the power of 
Niagara Falls in the production and distribution of compressed 
air for various industrial purposes. 


be of more immediate interest to our readers. 
A NEW clock, showing the time on four external dials, 7 feet 
each in diameter, and striking the Cambridge chimes and 


é ‘ lp We hope shortly to give | 
illustrations and descriptive articles upon such of Messrs. | 
Baird, Thompson & Co.’s compressed air specialties as may | 


hours upon a set of five bells, weighing 2} tons, has just been 
erected in Colne Town Hall, Lancashire, by Messrs, Wm. 
Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of Guildford Street, Leeds, 
from the designs of Lord Grimthorpe, and under the super- 
vision of Messrs. Beaumont, architects, St. James’s Square, 
Manchester, and their clerk of works, Mr. Bowers Colne. 

OWING to the demand on their, space the proprietors of the 
Chancery Lane Safe Deposit have been compelled to again 
increase the number of their safes; they have in consequence 
just added another long corridor, which is fitted up on either 
side by burglar and fireproof safes and_ brilliantly lighted. So 
great, in fact, has become the demand for space that we under- 
stand that the proprietor anticipates the necessity to increase 
the number. The public passing along Chancery Lane cannot, 
unless they have been down into the deposit, imagine the size 
and importance of such a place; the fittings are luxurious, and 
the way in which it is lighted throughout, even to the bottom of 
the longest corridors, by the electric light, can only be appre- 
ciated when seen. We should strongly advise architects who 
have valuable deeds to take charge of to make use of such a 
place. Every possible effort has been made by the proprietor 
for the comfort of his clients, handsomely-furnished rooms, 
private lockers for the examination of papers, and in fact 
everything that can be desired both from a business point of 
view and for that important consideration to every Englishman, 
comfort. At any time on presentation of card the attendant 
will willingly show intending clients through the central hall, 
where can be seen, branching off from every side, the long 
corridors lined with safes, which have been manufactured by 
some of our most prominent safe manufacturers. 

THE security arrangements in connection with Messrs. 
Foster’s new bank at Cambridge have lately been completed 
by Messrs. Ratcliff & Horner, safe manufacturers, of 159 Queen 
Victoria Street, London. These consist of several large and 
massive strong-room doors, lining of strong-rooms and of some 
balanced safety doors for use in case of special emergency. 
The material used throughout is the new steel known as patent 
compo steel, which Messrs. Ratcliff & Horner have the sole 
right for using in the manufacture of safes, bankers’ strong- 
room doors, &c. This material consists of a mixture of two 
steels, and in the method of mixing or amalgamating the two 
steels lies the chief value of this material for purposes of safe 
manufacture. The two forms of steel used are a highly- 
carbonised undrillable tool steel of high quality, with which is 
associated another kind of steel of mild or ductile form, which 


BANK AND OFFICE INTERIORS. 


SPECIALTIES: 


‘ANELLING, COUNTERS, DESKS AND STRONG-ROOM FITTINGS. 


MANUFACTURED ENTIRELY AT OUR LONDON 
ARCHITECTS INVITED TO APPLY 


CABINET WORKS. 


FOR OUR TENDERS. 


SHANNON FILE COMPANY, LIMITED 


(OFFICE AND BANK FITTERS). 


YOU WANT 


bjs Yj 
f Y 
(@) Yy 


HER 


mechanical geniuses of the day, 


ti Yi j and Princesses, and 20,000 ordinary users, 
| ¢ {AE RADAE 
{ yy j That has gained Five Gold Medals, 


TRADE MAREK (Regd.) 


FUL PARTICULARS 


lead Ofjices:—15S & 16 Ropemaker Street, Finsb 


A TYPEWR 


COMNMTRACTORS: TO 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, “5% GP > aR 

THE COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS, : 
Does it not strike you that a machine invented by one of the first 


That in two years has obtained an unprecedented sale, 
That has been adopted by one Emperor, one King, several Princes | 


That has obtained the highest awards wherever exhibited, 


ury Pavement, E.C 


ITER. 


THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, 


{ That has even found its way into the Vatican at Rome, 
| That has received hundreds of testimonials, 


Engineering Firms, Technical and other Schools, 
| That is the casiest to learn, does the best work, and 
Has no filtby ink ribbon, 


IS THE TYPEWRITER YOU WANT ? 


ROM 


THE YOST IS ALL THIS AND MORE. 


e 
THE YOST TYPEWRITER COMPANY, LIMITED, 40 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


*aneh Addresses: Manchester, 3 Deansgate; Birmingham, 


Belfast, 9 Rosemary 


MAHOGANY, TIMBER 


es wooD MOULD! 
| SPECIAL LINES 
Moulding Mills, 


73 Temple Row: Liverpool, 67a Lord St.; Glasgow, 1 
Street; Leeds, 21 New Station Street ; 


Timber Yard and Stockyard :—1 


TELEPHONE 804, 


Paris, 36 Boulevard des Italiens. 


fees tons ane 3 Bt RE FAM tt Bak) OY PY 
,. JAMES LATHAN, , 


AND VENEER MERCHANT, 


HARD AND SOFT WOOD MOULDINGS, FLOORING IN OAK AND TEAK. , 


MOULDING MANUFACTURER. 


%9 


ESTIMATES AND CATALOGUE FREE, 


IN OAK FLOORING. 
24 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON. 


_ THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT and OTHERS. 


That has found profitable occupation for thousands ef operators, 
That has been adopted by the principal Railway Companies, Chief 


12 Saint Vineent Street ; 
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though very strong and tough will not harden. The amalgama- | 
steels is brought about in the following | 


tion of the two  stee ; 
manner :—In the inside of a tall steel or iron vessel, about 


12 feet square and 4 feet to 6 feet high, are {placed a number of | 


steel rods—of steel of such a quality as will harden well, and 
when in that condition be thoroughly drill-proof. These rods 


are not put in like a faggot, but are carefully arranged, with | 


a certain amount of space between each bar, and each 
row of bars is so designed that the bars in one 
do not come opposite the bars in the next, but opposite 
the space between the bars. The bars so arranged 
are held in position by perforated plates at either end. All 
being ready, the ingot mould, as the vessel containing the bars 
is called, is then filled with molten mild or soft steel, which sur- 
rounds the other bars and effectually glues them together. The 
ingot, as the compound structure is called, is now rolled down 
into a plate or any other form that may be required, the steel | 
bars at the same time retaining their relative position, but 
assuming the form of flat ribbons in the process of rolling. 


Tow | 


These plates so formed can be machined when in their soft 
state, and afterwards hardened in the manner already described. 
The plate so hardened is now incapable of being drilled, and | 
at the same time is rendered so tough that no amount of | 
hammering will break it. The heavier doors are of this | 
special material, and of 2-inch thickness, contained in massive | 
cast-steel frames, the door and frame together weighing from 
two to three tons. 


VARIETIES. 


AT the second ordinary meeting of the West of ScotlandIron and 
Steel Institute, held in the hall at 254 George Street, Glasgow, 
Mr. J. Riley, president, in the chair, a discussion took place on 


% Mr. James B. Allan’s paper on ‘‘The Theory of Stresses in 
Ss Mild Steel Shafting,” after which Mr. E. J. Duff, Wh.Sch., read a 
aly paper:on “ Electric Welding,” in which he described the various 
~ electrical processes in use for the welding of metals. 
to THE Paisley Town Council at their meeting decided to 
advertise for a master of works and burgh surveyor at a salary | 
ey of 2507. per annum, the resignation of Mr. Robert Sharp 
" having now taken effect. 
it ’ 5 5 | 
ee SUCH gentlemen as contemplate lecturing during the winter 
hy season will find it an advantage to study the little book on the 
He magic lantern which has been published by Messrs. Perkin. | 
ANU 
4) 
ai 
ny Established 1872. 
i 9 
Ms e 
psi | 
a PATENT SMOKE -CONSUMING 
a] 
: CALORIFER | 


CENTRAL HEATING 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR WARMING 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, MANSIONS, 
HOTELS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &c. 


It contains ample instructions about the best way of using the 
apparatus, and a knowledge of the contents will rescue q 
lecturer from those break-downs which are fatal to the most 
eloquent oration. From the same firm may be obtained the 
eighteenth edition of a corresponding book on intensity coils, 
Its success is evidence that it is exactly the kind of guide which 
is needed by tyros in electric manipulation. 


THE Swansea Harbour Trustees have decided to provide 


additional dock accommodation, and to apply for Parliamentary | 


powers to spend between 55,000/. and 75,000/. 
THE Harbour Commissioners of Fraserburgh have resolved 


to apply to the Loan Commissioners for a loan to carry out the | 


following works, Sir Alexander Rendell being the engineer, 


namely, tightening and strengthening the Balaclava Breakwater, | 


7,000/.; deepening of Balaclava and other works, per section 
one, 30,000/.; deepening Balaclava Harbour and other works, 


| per section two, 15,000/.—in all, 52,000/. 


THE special committee of the Cheshire County Council _ 


appointed on the subject of providing additional asylum accom- 
modation at Upton have prepared their report. They propose 


that the report be received, and the recommendations contained | 


therein be adopted, subject to an estimate for 80,000/, being 
submitted to the Council by the finance committee ; that the 
clerk be authorised to take the necessary steps to obtain the 
sanction of the Local Government Board to borrow 80,000/,, 
and that the committee be authorised to advertise for tenders. 


THE Scotsman, in the course of an article, says :—It is not 


yet too late for the municipal authorities to reconsider their | 


position as to the building of destructors of the city refuse, 


| Unquestionably that refuse must be got rid of in some way, 


and if it is not taken, as it used to be taken, for manure, the 


best method of getting rid of it is to bring the destructor into | 


play. What we desire to point out is that it can be destroyed 
without erecting those costly buildings and furnaces, 
plan is to burn it in the streets. Let all those merchants and 
others who have refuse pile it up in front of their doors with 


some inflammable material about it and get up a bonfire. 


A simple | 


Perhaps, upon the whole, the Corporation and the public may : 


think that it is safer to go on with the destructors that Mr. 
Sloan has so strongly advocated, and to put an end to the 
promiscuous destruction of refuse by fire in the open streets. 
Can the police interfere in the matter? 

THE Institution of Civil Engineers held the opening 
meeting of the new session on Tuesday. The address of the 


APPARATUS, 


of the premises to be treated. 


\ | 95 & 97 OXFORD STREET, W. 
i. Fr 


STAIN 


Blain and Geomelric Lead 
EMBOSSING ON PLATE GLASS, 
Designs and Estimates on application. 


W. F. STANLEY, 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M, Government, Council of India, Science and Art| 
Depariment, Admiralty, de, 
" and Surveying Instruments 
description of the highest quay, and finish, at ranges: Tape: 
ost free. Engine Divider te th: | 
s—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, Honan, woe | 
Also New Store, at GA Victoria Street, Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1s85, 


LANDSCAPES, 


CASES FOR 


These Apparati are capable of Warming Fresh Cold Air at any outside 
Temperature, and in volume from one to three times the cubic capacity 
A minimum inside temperature of 55° Fah, 
with an actual air change of either one, two, or three times per 
hour being guaranteed with my reliable system of ventilation. 


SCIENTIFIC WARMING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER. 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. 


Descriptive priced Catalogue of Smokeless Combustion Heat- 
ing Apparati, Grates and Stoves, free by Post. 


VA TES 


ED GLASS ARTIST, 
| i cE Gare: STRAT, SMETHWICK. 


/ i MEMORIAL WINDOWS, STAINED GLASS FOR PUBLIC AND DOMESTIC BUILDINGS. 
Night Glazing. 


Architects’ own designs carefully executed. 


LHE } ARCHITECT: 


Price Two Shillings. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.c 


WARMING 


INSURES 


AT ALL TIMES. 


all Descriptions. 
POSITIVE RESULTS. 
REDUCED FIRE RISKS, 


FLOWERS, &c.|,, 
fying for the above purposes. 
and Illustrations sent on application to 


BINDING 


13 LITTLE TRINITY LANE 
LONDON, E.C. 


St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. 


MODERATE COS1 


Architects, Builders. and Contractors ar 
vited to investigate our system before spec) 


CHARLES ERITH & CO, 


Branch Office: 26 Exchange Buildings, | 


VENTILATING 


Successfully applied to Schools, Churehe. 
Theatres, Factories, and Buildings of — 


i 
| 
{ 


1 


Full Particular 


5 
| 
I 


OUR SYSTEM OF 


i! 


>| UNIFORM TEMPERATURE 
CONSTANT CIRCULATION OF All 
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president, Mr. Alfred Giles, who was absent through indisposi- 
‘tion, was read by the secretary. 

THE Mersey Docks Board have approved of by-laws pro- 
hibiting vessels having dynamite on board from entering the 
Mersey, and directing the transhipment of the same outside the 
Rock Light, some six miles from the Central Docks. It has 
\been the practice hitherto of schooners to enter the Mersey 
with from 60 to 80 tons of dynamite on board, and if an explo- 
sion occurred on any of these Liverpool and Birkenhead would, 
like Santander, almost be laid in ruins. Between 17,000 and 
18,000 packages of dynamite and other explosives were last 
year imported into Liverpool. It was stated that at ports on 
the Thames, Humber, Solent and elsewhere dynamite was 
only allowed to be transhipped a considerable distance outside 
the port. 

THE sale of the plant and business of the Kendal Union 
Gas and Water Company to the Kendal Corporation has been 
completed. The purchase-money agreed upon is 8v,000/., the 
Corporation allowing a further sum of 350/. for expenses. 
Meetings were held yesterday by the company and the Cor- 
poration, when the agreement was ratified. The water-supply 

' of the town has lately proved itself insufficient, and an additional 
reservoir is contemplated by the Corporation to cost over 
20,0c0/. The entire scheme for which power is being sought 
will involve an expenditure of 110,000/, 

A BRONZE statue of:the Queen, erected by the royal trades- 
men of Aberdeen, has been unveiled and handed over to the 
Lord Provost on behalf of the city. It is the work of the late 
Mr. Birch, A.R.A. 

At the meeting of the Smethwick Local Board, the Park 
Committee recommended the Board to purchase a piece of land 
adjoining Victoria Park, in Crockett’s Lane, for the purpose of 
enlarging the park, at a cost of 1,o00/, and the Finance 


Committee recommended the Board to borrow a further sum of | 


5,000/, for sewerage purposes. Tenders are to be invited for 
carrying out the Soho improvement scheme. 

THE opening address at the meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution was delivered by Mr. Charles J. Shoppee, president. 


AT the meeting of the Dumfries County Council a scheme | 


of increasing the water supply, at a cost of about 29,000/., was 
considered. 


THE Toxteth Board of Guardians have decided to erecta | 


wash-house, laundry, &c., at the workhouse, at a cost not 
exceeding 6,500/., and to borrow the money at 33 per cent. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


PLANS have been approved by the House Committee of the 
Aberdeen City Parochial Board for a new skin hospital, 
isolation rooms, bath-room and new mortuary at the hospital. 
The plans provide accommodation for the treatment of thirty 
patients, allowing 800 cubic feet to each ; isolation wards for 
measles and hooping-cough, as required by the Board of 
Supervision ; and one common bath-room with six baths and 
dressing-room. The estimated cost is 1,750/. 

Ar the meeting of the Lincoln City Council, the Building 
and Improvement Committee brought up for confirmation the 
following resolution :—‘ That the owners of land laid out for 
the erection of houses in the city, and who have submitted 
plans for approval, be informed that their plans are passed on 
the express condition that they are only agreed to for houses 
that will be erected before the proposed new by-laws as to new 
streets and buildings are made and approved by the Local 
Government Board, and that fresh plans will be required to be 
deposited for all houses built after the date on which the new 
by-laws are made.” 

AT the monthly meeting of the Runcorn Improvement 
Commissioners the recommendation of the Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee to invite tenders for the erection of a Technical 
Institute was confirmed, A sum of about 2,000/. is already 
promised in the way of grants and subscriptions. Plans for the 
building have been prepared. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE Gateshead-on-Tyne Co-operative Society have decided td 
light the whole of their extensive establishment in Jackson 
Street by electricity, and also their commodious new premises 
now approaching completion in Whitehall Road. The 
dynamos will be driven in each case by Tangyes’ gas engines, 
“Otto” principle, with Pinkney’s patents, four in number, of 
an aggregate of 128 indicated horse-power. The same firm 


| are just completing the erection of two Tangyes’ gas engines, 


representing 84 indicated horse-power, for the Carlisle 
Corporation, for electric lighting, and one of 36 indicated 
horse-power for the same purpose for the Cleator Moor 
Co-operative Society, whom they have recently supplied with 
two gas engines, of 200 indicated horse-power, for driving the 
whole of their flour mill. This latter is one of the largest 


| installations of its kind in the country. 


=e om Wincrustasy Calton. a szcomrion 


DADOES, FILLINCS, FRIEZES, CEILINGS, PLAQUES, PANELS, BORDERS, &c. 


SOLID in.Colour! 
ILL NEVER WEAR OUT. INDISPENSABLE, 


SOLID in Relief! 
INEXPENSIVE. 


SOLID in Value! 


Write for Samples, Itlustrations, Price List, and all Particulars, to—= 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM., Solo Patentees and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
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226 High Holborn, ¢™ 


W, & R. LEGGOTT, °75 Hien Hoe 


109 Hope Street, Glasgow. 
Silens Works, Bradford. 


Telegraph Address :@ 
“*SILENS, : 
BRADFORD.” 


b Large Stock always in hand. Can despatch ‘“‘Silens” on receipt of order. i 
teading Cases for the Architect. —Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


AT the second ordinary meeting of this society, Mr. A. 
Culshaw presiding, a paper was read by Sir George H. Chubb 
upon ‘The History and Development of Locks and Safes.” 
Sir George described the earliest known locks, Egyptian, 
Chinese and Roman, and traced the changes introduced during 
the Middle Ages and by the French and Germans ir the sixteenth 
century. The spirit of applied science that sprang up a century 
ago did not leave locks untouched. Many inventions had lived 
for a time, but the lock originally designed and patented in 
1818 by his (Sir George’s) grandfather and his brother 
had met with popular and continued appreciation, and now 
had a stronger vitality than ever. Speaking of safes, he said 
that cast-iron safes and doors, easily fractured by concussion, 
were in vogue well into this century, but gave place to those 
made of rolled iron; that material was now in its turn being 
displaced, the recent strides in the manufacture of steel having 
made it possible to substitute this more efficient and reliable 
material. In American burglar-resisting safes, steel plates of 
different degrees of hardness were employed, and joints were 
usually covered with forged bands. To resist drills, cast metal, 
similar to speigeleisen and capable of being chilled, was some- 


times run in between the outer and inner plates of 
the safe. The strongest work was found in the United 
States Safe Deposit Vaults,’ where the bolts were 


always secured by a chronometer lock, commonly called a 
“timer,” which controlled the bolts independently of other 
locks, and it was computed that there was not less than from 
fourteen to fifteen thousand in use. If a burglar, either by 
force or fraud, obtained the secret of the numbers of the com- 
bination lock or the keys of an ordinary lock, he could not open 
the safe, provided a “timer” was on guard. The owner set 
his time-lock to run off guard at any selected hour the next 
morning, and at that time or after he could open the door. The 


existence of the “timer,” and the popular reliance placed in it, | 


enabled American manufacturers to meet a new method of 
attack—nitro-glycerine. This nitro-glycerine business had led up 
to a new application of the “timer,” for it was obviously desirable 
to doaway with all spindle holes through a door, and yet be able to 
work the main bolts inside a door. This problem had been 
solved by the use of powerful spiral springs, enclosed in a box, 
mounted inside the door. The ordinary locks were quite dis- 
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power of the springs governed by a timer. As to English | 
safes, there was a large variety in the nature of the materials | 
employed for the better class of work. The object was to | 
use a material which should be sufficiently hard to resist | 
drilling, and yet at the same time sufficiently tough not to | 
fracture under blows. By preference he used plates or slabs 

made upon the model of warships’ armour—that is, with layers | 
of high carbon steel welded and rolled in between layers of iron 
or mild steel; the high carbon steel gave the resistance | 
necessary to keep out cutting instruments, the softer steel 
contributing the toughness. Concluding, he referred to the | 
various fire-resisting materials used in filling the chambers of 

safes, such as charcoal, which was expensive, sawdust, which | 
had been proved on a large scale at St. John’s, Newfoundland, _ 
to be unreliable, and infusoria, or fossil-earth, with which he | 
preferred to mix a quantity of crushed alum of pure quality, 


EXPLORATION IN ASIA MINOR, 


THE Committee of the Asia Minor Exploration Fund issue an 
“appeal for aid” from which we extract the following :—* The 
Committee charged with the management of this fund appeal | 
once more for assistance to all who are interested in the 
history, antiquities and geography of Asia Minor. It is 
intended, if a sufficient sum of money is raised, that the 
explorations should be resumed in 1894, under the experienced 
guidance of Professor Ramsay and Mr. Hogarth. Their object 
would be twofold. 1, It is proposed to continue and complete 
the work of the past ten years by a thorough investigation of 
districts yet unexplored and by re-examination of others, such _ 
as Phrygia. (a) Of the unexplored field the most important 
part is the upper valley of the Euphrates, where we may 
hope to find not only very early monuments, but also remains 
of the Roman frontier defences lining the right bank of the 
river, Eastern Cappadocia must also be thoroughly explored, 
and the remains of all periods found there carefully photo- 
graphed and recorded. Towards this part of the work the 
Royal Geographical Society has already made a liberal 
contribution. (4) A re-examination of such districts as Phrygia 
is necessary to enable Professor Ramsay to complete the 
comprehensive work which he has in preparation on the 
‘Inland Provinces of Asia Minor,’ 2. In addition it is pro- 
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remembered that, with the exception of a few sites on the | we have paid 2,300/ by way of compensation for accidents, of 
western coast, Asia Minor is still virgin soil undisturbed by the | which a complete record is kept, and I can confidently state that 
excavators spade. The main difficulty has lain in the choice | if we had only paid compensation in cases where we might be 
of sites, where so many lie ready awaiting investigation. It is | held liable by a jury we should not have paid 1oo/, During all 
proposed, however, to undertake first of all an exploration of | these years not a single complaint as to the administration of 
the site of Lystra, one of the Roman colonies founded by | this service has ever been made, while, on the other hand, 
Augustus, and of the Temple of Jupiter ‘before the walls,’ | expressions of satisfaction and gratitude have been constantly 
where worship was offered to Paul and Barnabas. Both the | received by the company. But now all this beneficent werk is 
site of Lystra and that of Derbe, a day’s journey distant, | to be destroyed because, forsooth, the ‘wisdom of Parliament’ 
vave been satisfactorily identified, and the fact that both are | is not sufficient to preserve the good that exists in its 
mninhabited renders excavation easier and cheaper than it would | endeavours to prevent the evil.” 
)e, for instance, at Antioch or Iconium. Te carry out the scheme 
of pperation pecespation sketched above a sum of 2,000/. will 
ye required, and the committee earnestly invite the assistance of | 
Bieta raising it. The exploration of Asia Minor is not a | ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 
natter of interest only to a few specialists. A more exact | Ar the first meeting of the new session of the Institution of 
mowledge of its geography is as necessary for the modern | Electrical Engineers Mr. Forbes, F.R.S., read a paper on “The 
itatesman as for the student of antiquity. Its monuments, | Electrical Transmission of Power,” dealing specially with the 
anging as they do in time from the days of King Midas to | plans which are being adopted for the utilisation of the Niagara 
hose of the Seljuk Turks, and illustrating all the various | Falls. Mr. Forbes, who is engaged as electrical consulting 
urrents of civilisation, Oriental, Greek, Roman and Christian, | engineer to the Cataract Construction Company of New York, 
vhich met and crossed in this debateable land between East | detailed a number of technical points, showing how the great 
ind West, offer a field for study which for rich and varied | problem for utilising the Falls has been attacked, and describ- 
nterest may compare even with Egypt. The Euphrates ex- | ing, so far as work has been done, the electrical machinery to 
yedition and the re-examination of Phrygia are primary objects | be installed. He said that the project had long been a favourite 
f the operations of the fund are continued; and if a sum of | theme of engineers, but it was not until the transfer of power 
'5o/, can be raised the Committee is prepared to undertake the | by electricity became feasible that it could enter very satis- 
xxcavation at Lystra. But the assurance of a larger sum | factorily into the region of practical engineering. The matter 
vould make it possible to undertake a more systematic pro- | was, however, now in the hands of one of the most powerful 
sramme of exploration than the fund yet has ever been able to | combinations of New York capitalists that had ever been 
sompass. Donations may be paid either to the ‘Asia Minor | formed, and under their auspices the subject for the first time 
2xploration Fund’ account at Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co., | was thoroughly investigated from an engineering, financial 
ombard Street ; or to the hon. secretary, Mr. G. A. Mac- | and commercial point of view. Mr. Forbes, in the course of 
nillan, 29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London.” his paper, said that from what he had seen in the workshops of 
all advanced electricians this last year or two he was confident 
that in the near future single-phase alternating current motors, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. self-starting on full load, would be largely used i and there was 
| not the slightest doubt that all of these worked better with low 
N a letter to the editor of the Zzmes, Mr. Richard Tangye, | frequencies. And speaking of low frequencies in relation to 
thairman Tangyes (Limited), writes :—“ My company employs | motors he said he had great hopes of important advantages 
‘early 2,000 persons. Compensation is given in every case of | arising from the invention of such a commutating appliance 
ccident, whether the result of the workman’s own carelessness | which would enable them to furnish street railway companies, 
x from any other cause, and the entire charge is borne by the | electro-metallurgical works and other consumers with the 
ompany, the workmen paying nothing ; no one is compelled | dirrect current without the use of any heavy revolving 
9 ‘contract out,’ but practically every one does. Since 1883 | machinery. 
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DRHSDEN, 


HUMIDITY AND. VENTILATION. 


AT the meeting of the Manchester Association of Engineers, 
Mr. Joseph Nasmith read a paper on the above-named subject. 
Describing and commenting upon the different systems of 
ventilation at present in use, he stated that the most common 
method of renewing or attempting to renew the air of a room 
is that of trusting to the natural tendency of heated air to 
escape by means of any openings which may exist, leaving the 
fresh air to find its way in as best it may. This system was a 
failure, even if accompanied, as it sometimes was, by the 
draught induced by a fire. There were days on which the 
barometrical conditions were such that the air would not move 
under the gentle compulsion of air heated within a room, as 
every steam user knew who had had a difficulty with his boiler 
draught on such occasions. Again, there were times when the 
temperature without was actually higher than that within, in 
which case it was impossible to hope for any movement of the 
air. Yet it was upon a system as antiquated as this that a body 
so distinguished as thé Manchester School Board relied, for it 
ventilated its schools “by cross currents” between an open 
window and an open fireplace. What was known as the 
“plenum” or pressure system, which was based upon the com- 
pulsory injection of air into a building, had been in some 
schools combined with a system of extraction, and the results 
as regarded purity of air were of the highest character. 
Summing up the results of his observations on the three 
subjects of ventilation, heating and humidifying—subjects 
which he showed to be closely connected—Mr. Nasmith 
said (1) that ventilation is most effectively performed by a 
system of mechanical propulsion combined with some means of 
exhaustion ; (2) warming ought to be effected, at least partially, 


before the diffusion of the air in the room, and should not be — 


left to be performed subsequently ; and (3) that humidification 
is best performed by charging the incoming air with moisture 
and distributing the mixture. The net effect of these three con- 
clusions was that in any scheme for humidifying, it was as eas 


| 
| 


{ 
| 
i 
| 
| 


to provide also for heating and ventilating in combination with 
it as it was to provide it separately. The present division of | 
the work into three sections might, therefore, be looked on as | 
an anachronism, and the employment of steam pipes to heat 
the air was absolutely unnecessary. The object aimed at could | 


be more easily attained by heating and humidifying the air 


prior to its discharge into the room, and this course had been 


followed in at least one case with conspicuous success, A 
large-sized card-room had been kept at a uniform temperature 
and in a uniform condition of humidity’ without difficulty by 


adopting this system, although it had not a single steam pipe | 


in it, 


CHEMISTRY OF VENTILATION. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Liverpool centre of the | 


Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, Dr. Vacher presided, and Mr, 
T. Lewis Bailey, Ph.D., assistant lecturer in the Chemical 


Department at University College, Liverpool, delivered a | 


lecture on “The Chemical Aspect of Ventilation.” The 
lecturer at the outset said the question of the regulation of 
ventilation included under its different heads first of all the ques- 
tion as to what was ventilation, then they could take into con- 
sideration the historical accounts of ventilation methods ; 
thirdly, they might go into the physics of ventilation ; fourth ly, 
they might take the chemistry of ventilation; and lastly, the 
hygiene of ventilation. He intended to confine himself to he 
fourth head. Having remarked that ventilation was the 
act of replacing air which had been used with air 
which was practically unused, or fresh air, the lecturer 
proceeded to describe the constitution of pure air, the two 
chief parts which it had to play being, he said, to support the 


combustion of such bodies as wood, coal, coke, oil and coal-gas, | 


and to support the combustion going on in the animal body, 


The materials used for lighting purposes affected the air of | 


dwellings and workrooms, and those used for heating purposes 
affected the condition of the outer air, which was the material 
they wanted to use for ventilation purposes. In reference to 
the combustion of coal in dwelling-houses, it behoved sanitary 
authorities, in his opinion, to take up the question and to intro- 
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| duce the best system of burning coal and to compel its intro- 
| duction, if possible. New methods of combustion were being 
| brought out, and ought to be introduced wherever possible. 
_ People were not allowed to vitiate their water supply, then why 
should they be allowed to vitiate their air supply? The lec- 
turer proceeded to point out the large number of impurities 
' contained in the air, and remarked that if they displaced the 
| yitiated air they could scarcely hope to displace all the organic 
| matter it contained. Some of those bacilli, if exposed to the 
light, would cease to exist, Many diseases might be due to bad 
yentilation, but the admission of light into slums and alleys 
would have a beneficial influence. They saw then the distinct 
advantage of open spaces, and they would cry with the sani- 
tarians as well as the scientists for more light. 


MUNICIPAL WORKS IN THE CITY. 


A STATEMENT from the Commission of Sewers has been pre- 


sented to the Royal Commission respecting the powers and | 
The commission dates from “An | 


duties of the department. 
Act for Rebuilding the City of London” in the time of Charles II. 
It is needless to say that a large number of subsequent Acts of 
Parliament have been passed even more clearly defining the 
powers and duties of the commission. The members are the 
Lord Mayor, the Recorder, the Common Serjeant, six aldermen 
and eighty-three commoners who are selected from the various 
wards in the City, and for many years it has been the practice 
at the beginning of the year for members of the Common 
Council in those wards to arrange among themselves which of 
their members shall represent the ward in the Court of Sewers 
for the year ensuing. The commissioners have never availed 
themselves of the additional power of rating given by the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act, but have, notwithstanding their outlay 
of 328,765/. under that Act, kept their expenses within the 


limits granted by their Sewers Act, except as to the large | 


sums required by the School Board, At present the Commis- 
sioners are raising 2s. 6d. in the pound per annum (including 


11d. for the School Board), leaving a margin of rating power of | 


7d. for their own proper purpose. One penny in the pound on 
City property is calculated to produce 16,600/, Under the head 
of receipts the following sums appear :—Amount of rates, 
433,807/. ; charges and fees under various Acts, 4,297/. ; ceme- 
tery board charges, 9,627/. ; and rents from artisans’ dwellings, 
5.5892. Under the account of expenditure 35,940/. is set down 
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for paving the streets, 15,627/. for lighting, 46,077/. for cleansing 
and watering, 3,706/. for sanitary works ; officers’. salaries, 
collectors’ commission, &c., 16,058/.; latrines, &c., 6,977/. 5 
repayment of loans, &c., 119,1462. ; cleansing, repairing and 
building new sewers, 6,450/.; dwelling-house improvement 
fund, 8,740/. ; and School Board for London (proportion levied 
on the City), 179,5562. During the past forty-two years (since 
the passing of the City of London Sewers Acts) there is not 
a main thoroughfare which has not to some extent been 
widened and improved as opportunity occurred for doing 
so advantageously, or when the exigencies of the traffic 
made an improvement imperative. In the same period 
286 streets and public ways have been more or less 
improved, and the Commissioners have spent out of the 
Consolidated Rate of the City 4,254,423/. for improvements. 
Towards these the late Metropolitan Board of Works con- 
tributed’ 591,576/. That, together with the money received 
from the sale of surplus lands, and also for contributions by the 
Corporation amounting to 1,270,789/., leaves a net sum of 
2,392,058/. spent out of the rates for improvements. The total 
length of public way in the City is just forty-eight miles. The 
average cost of keeping the pavements of the City in proper 
condition is over 40,0007. per annum, With regard to electric 
lighting, the report points out that at the present time the 
whole of the main thoroughfares in the City are lighted by arc 
lamps at a cost of about 12,272/. per annum. The quantity of 
house and trade refuse consumed in the destructor is 25,000 
loads annually. The cost of keeping the streets clean and 
removing the house and trade refuse was in the year 1869 about 
20,8007. per annum, but during the last three years it has 
averaged 36,342/. per annum. ‘The other portion of the state- 
ment consists mainly of explanations in regard to Acts of 
Parliament and elaborate details on the subject of their 
working. 


IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. 


A LECTURE was given at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, 
London, by Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, on the subject of 
“The Nile, and what it is to Egypt.” Before speaking 


| on the irrigation question, Sir Colin called attention to what he 


termed two striking facts, The first was the size, compar ed 
with the great importance of Egypt. In estimating its size o ne 
took the valley of the Nile only, and the area of that tract of 
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country was found to be one and a half times that of Wales, so 
that Egypt proper would have to be expanded eight-fold to 
make it’as large as Great Britain. Its importance was due 


largely to its fertility and also to its value as a military position. | 


The second fact was the extreme antiquity of the country, 
which he might illustrate by saying that when Moses looked 
upon the Pyramids they were as old then as the Acropolis of 
Athens was now. Herodotus had said truly that Egypt was the 
gift of the Nile. The fact that the river-overflowed its banks each 
year with such beneficial results was common knowledge, but it 
was not so generally known how advantage was taken of the flood 
and how it was controlled. The system of irrigation that had, 
as there was reason to believe, been practised from the earliest 


times, and which in Upper Egypt was practised to this day, | F 
‘ et ote c i classes in Egypt had not been so well off as they were at the 


was as follows :—Along each end of the river was constructed 
an earthen embankment, so high that it could not be covered 


by the highest flood. Beyond, running right across the valley, | 


were constructed a series of embankments. Between the 
embankments were sluices, through which, as the Nile rose, in 
August and September, the water ran into the channels, where 
it remained for about six weeks, during which time a consider- 
able quantity of mud was deposited. Inthis mud the Egyptian, 
in due course, sowed his seed and reaped an abundant crop. 
This system it was which made Egypt the granary of the 
ancient world. During the present century a great deal had 
been done towards improving the mode of irrigation in Egypt. 
It occurred to the French engineer Manjian to build a great 
dam or barrage, which would stop the onward flow of the river 
and permit of its being diverted into canals, and he put his 
plan into execution. Its construction dragged on for a number 
of years, but it was opened at last with great ceremony 
in 1861. In 1863 it began to crack. In 1869 there 
took -place- an -alarming 
resulting in its abandonment. When he (Sir Colin) 
and others from India went to Egypt in 1883 they 
found the work of irrigation being carried on by corvée, 


or forced labour, and the first thing that struck him | 


was the wretched manner in which the work was turned out. 
The question arose, What ought to be done? It was out of 


the question to increase the taxation. He himself thought they | 


might create an improvement if they gave the men a chance of 
redeeming themselves. Ultimately they fixed 6s. per head as 
the redemption price, and they succeeded in collecting 
16,5352. With this sum they invited tenders for dredging the 
canals, and got three companies to start the work. In the 


settlement of the- whole work, | 


Pasha managed, in spite of great opposition, to make over a 
grant to the Irrigation Department of 250,000/. to redeem the 
| ‘corvée. 
_ deal with the darrage, which was a somewhat difficult matter, 
| They examined its foundations, which consisted of nothing 


| widened the floor and covered it with a layer of concrete and 
stone masonry 4 feet thick. Altogether, including the cost of 
| 1,000 miles of drains, they had spent 460,000/., and the result 


_ had been an annual increase of the crops by 70,000 tons, or an _ 
He would add, 


| annual increase of the revenue by 2,555,000/. 


in conclusion, that since Cheops built his pyramid the working 


| present day. 


| PRODUCTION OF STEEL. 


In the fifth of the course of his lectures on steel, delivered by 
| Mr. T. Turner at the Chemistry Lecture Room at Mason Col- 
_ lege, Birmingham, the subject being the practical working of 
| steel in the various manufactories of the district, the lecturer 


| pointed out that steel cannot be hardened unless it is rapidly 


| cooled before recalescence has taken place ; at any lower tem- 
| perature the metal does not harden, while at a greater heat the 
grain of the steel is so opened that its nature is destroyed, 
Hence there ‘is a proper temperature for hardening, and this 


| point varies with the proportion of carbon and other hardening - 
elements which is present, as the point of recalescence is . 


_ highest with pure iron and lowest with high carbon steel. In 
_the process of hardening the outside of a piece of steel is 
rapidly cooled and becomes rigid, while the interior is still hot; 


meantime our rule: was beginning to tell in many ways, and 
money was coming in without burdening the people, and Nubar | 


In’ 1890 they got it abolished. Of course, they had to 


more substantial than alternate layers of mud and sand. They 


_ the result is that internal strains are set up and the metal is ex- __ 
| panded. This expansion is greater with steel whichcontains much 


carbon, and such metal is therefore much more liable to crack 
either during hardening or, soon afterwards. 
tension which exists in steel can be relieved by annealing, as is 
_ practised with large castings, but with tool-steel annealing can- 
not be adopted. A somewhat similar effect is obtained by 
tempering hardened steel, the brittleness and hardness of the 
| tool depending upon the temperature to which it has been 

heated during the tempering process. 
judges of the heat which has been applied by the colour which 


is produced on a cleaned part of the surface of the steel. Such — 
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a guide is at best only approximate, as the tin 


_ exact temperature at which tempering commences is doubtful, 
| though it appears to be lower with high than with low carbon 


| steel, and in some cases, at least, a tool can be properly tem- | perfect. 


The usual range of | 
temperature employed for this purpose is between 220 and | 


pered below the boiling-point of water. 


_ 320 degrees Centigrade, and within this small range is com- 
_ pressed the points necessary for the proper treatment of tools 
and instruments of the most diverse description ; and only a 
small divergence from the right point would quite spoil the 
metal for its particular purpose. The art of tempering was 
one, therefore, of the greatest possible delicacy, and the theory 
of the process worthy of more attention than it had hitherto 
generally received. 


PROTECTION OF PILES, 


A PAPER was read at a late meeting of the American Society of 


Civil Engineers on “Protecting Piles against the Teredo 
Navalis.”. In 1880 the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company acquired control of what is now known as the New 
Orleans division of that road, and with this acquired also a 
large creosoting works located at West Pascagoula river. 


This road crosses a number of bays, bayous and rivers, all of 


which are spanned by means of yellow pine creosoted pile 
trestles, and iron bridges supported by creosoted pile piers. 
There are 21,407 linear feet of trestle and 6,459 feet of iron 
bridges. The most noteworthy structures, so far as the subject 
of this paper was concerned, are Bay St. Louis and Biloxi Bay 
trestles, the first of which is about two miles long, and consists 
almost entirely of creosoted yellow pine ; that over the second 
is 6,040 feet long, and consists of 5,850 feet of pile trestle. 
Each of these structures has an iron draw span 190 feet long. 
These trestles were built in the years 1878 and 1879, and 
replaced structures which had been destroyed by the teredo, 
which in the waters of the Mexican Gulf and its estuaries are 
extraordinarily destructive on account of the long warm 
season. 


less than six months. In 1871 a serious accident occurred at the 
Biloxi Bay trestle from this cause, although the piles were only 
about ten months old. Seven bents went down with a freight 
train, and it was found that the piles were all eaten off close to 
the bottom of the water. When first built the trestle had 


1 : t ts produced vary 
with the length of time during which the heat is applied. The 


An untreated yellow pine pile, 12 or 15 feet in | 
diameter, would be rendered unsafe for structural purposes in | 
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hardly been completed when it was found that the un- 
treated piles were so badly attacked by the teredo that rebuild- 
ing had to be commenced at once. In 1872 resort was had to 
covering the piles with copper, but the protection was not 
For this reason creosote works were built in 1876 at 
a cost of 60,000 dols. All creosoted structures have been 
periodically inspected, and the portion below water examined 
from time to time by divers. lt was not, however, until 1886 
that it was found the teredo had begun his attack on the creosoted 
piles. About the same time an inspection of the creosoted 
piles in the railroad company’s wharves at Pensacola, Fla., 


| disclosed a similar condition of affairs, and the question of 


determining, if possible, on some further means of protecting 
the creosoted piles against the teredo became a vital one. As 
a result of investigation and experiment it was decided to adopt 
a thin coat of cement mortar or concrete, applied to the outside 
of the piles from the surface of the mud or sand at the bottom 
to high-water at the top. To accomplish this a shell of wrought- 
iron made of circular form, composed of several sections, each 
in two segments, and so arranged to be easily separated, was 
placed around the pile; the shell was clamped together 
above the water and lowered section by section until it com- 
pletely surrounded the pile to a short distance below the 
bottom. A diver placed a pudding of “gumbo clay,” enclosed 
in sacking, between the shell and the pile at the bottom, before 
the shell was forced down. Where the water was not more 
than 12 feet deep it was pumped out and the mortar or con- 
crete poured in. Where there was more than 12 feet of water 
this could not be done, and concrete was passed to the bottom 
of the shell’ through a special galvanised iron pipe with a 
funnel or feeder at the top for filling. This was raised as the 
space below was filled up. The bottom was kept constantly in 
concrete. The shell was allowed to remain until the concrete 
had set, when it was removed and placed on the next pile. 
Shells made of wood with cast-iron bands were also used, as 
being cheaper than the wrought-iron. This method of treat- 
ment was applied to over 4,000 piles, but only such as had 
been seriously attacked so as to prevent their total destruction. 
One important advantage of this method is that there is no 
disturbance of the piles or superstructure which rests upon 
them, a matter of special importance where the piles are under 
large storage sheds or other buildings. 

There has been some little trouble experienced from logs or 
rafts striking the protected piles in rough weather, but the 
repairs have been small, and the protection, which has now 
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stood seven years, bids fair to continue a number of years In order to allow the sections of pipe to be passed readily | 
longer. Not only did the concrete completely cover the piles, | over the piles, they were cut off at some distance below the | 
and was itself covered with oysters, barnacles, &c., but the | stringers, making it necessary to use a bolster or some other ~ 
cement had found its way into the teredo holes, filling them | contrivance to support the stringers. The bolster was made to | 
even to the heart of the piles and forming within it perfect extend the full panel length, and its upper surface keyed to the | 
casts of the teredo. Not a single living teredo was found in | lower surface of the stringers with cast-iron keys, to make it 
the piles when afterwards split. act with the stringers. This also permits the easy removal of 
The concrete used consisted of 1 of cement, 2 of sand and | the sticks or the bolster, independently of each other. 
3 of gravel, with water enough to make it pass easily through There has been much trouble with both of these trestles on 
the pipe. The cost of its use was found to vary from 80 cents | account of fires caused by sparks dropped from engines. It 
per linear foot measured on the pile, to I dol. 50 cents per | was, therefore, determined to box in the floor and cover it with ° 
linear foot, depending upon the length of the protection, the gravel. 
location of the piles and the conditions of the weather; but as The sections of the pipe were fastened together with a com- 
the number of feet protected was only from high-water mark | position of pitch and sand, applied hot. This was cooled as 
to the bottom, it was small compared with the total length of | each joint was lowered below the surface of the water, and 
the piles, and much less than it would have cost to replace the | became hard so as to hold the sections firmly together. In this 
old piles with new creosoted ones. | way section after section was added, until a solid bearing below 
The next protection used was vitrified clay pipe. In 1892.a | the mud surface was reached. Jacks were used to force the 
careful inspection was made of the piles of the Bay St. Louis pipe down, after which the space between the pile and pipe was _ 
and Biloxi Bay trestles ; of these about one-half was found | filled with sand, which was allowed to settle. After several 
seriously affected, some were full of small holes, and avery con- | months the pipes were again filled, to make up for settlement 
siderable number with large holes. About 15 per cent. had | and that which had been washed out by waves, and they were 
been protected. It was decided at once to proceed with the | then sealed on top with the hot pitch and sand. 
protection, and also to strengthen the caps and stringers, The cost of this protection was 66 cents per foot of pipe for 
which were too light for the existing rolling loads. The trestles 16-inch pipe and 71 cents for 18-inch pipe, which figures 
had been in service fourteen years, but were found, with the | include freight and every expense. The length used on each 
exception of a few ties, to be in a good state of preservation. | pile varies from 2 feet 6 inches near the shore to 15 feet on 
It is expected that the life of the new cypress used will be as long | each pile, the piles being 50 to 60 feet long. 


as the remaining life of the old creosoted pine, and that when A test pile infested with live teredos in a healthy state was 
renewal above the water is required ten or twelve years hence, | treated in this way, and at the end of twenty-four hours it was 
a frame trestle can be placed on top of the protected piles. | found that the teredos were all dead and had turned black. In 


Instead of using concrete protection for the piles, in this forty-eight hours more the bodies of the worms had almost dis- 
case vitrified clay pipe was used, first for economy, and | appeared. At the end of a week the pile was pulled up and 
secondly because it was believed to be a more certain protec- | split in pieces, and nothing could be found except the holes 
tion at the immediate surface of the mud, it having been found | which the teredos had left. We were therefore fully assured of 
that with the concrete protection some of the mud had become | the utter destruction of the teredos by this method and the 
mixed with the concrete at the bottom, killing the cohesive | sure protection of the pile. ; 
power and leaving the piles open for attack by the teredo. In In cutting off about 4,000 piles at both trestles, not one was 
most localities the teredo works near the surface of the water | found to be decayed, although they had been in place fourteen 
between high and low tide, and his ravages become less as the | years. This is a good record for yellow pine treated with dead 
bottom is approached. At Biloxi this is different, due to the | oil creosote, All indications would show that they would be | 
fresh water which flows in on top of the salt water, and the | good for at least ten years of service. Untreated yellow pine 
teredo thrives better near the bottom. It is quite common to _ piles would not last in this climate more than an average of 
find piles eaten off at the surface of the mud, and showing no | seven years, assuming that the teredos did not eat them up in 
indication of attack above that point. far less time. 
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TIMBER SUPPLY IN AMERICA, 


| THE recent number of Bradstreet’s to hand has the following 
| communication from a correspondent in Duluth, Minnesota 
entitled, “The Source of White Pine Lumber” :—_ 


| timber left on the American continent lies along the southern 
and western shores of Lake Superior, in the upper peninsula 
, of Michigan, in northern Wisconsin, and north-eastern Minne- 
sota. The vast forests of the Saginaw Valley have:been cut 


away, and Saginaw itself, once the chief white pine lumber | 


centre in the world, is now comparatively low in the list, and is 
steadily going down. The Marinette and Menominee region 
and the Muskegon district are going the same way, and the 
crown of pine production rests in the west. 
apolis or Duluth district will shortly take first place in the 


nation’s cut of pine. There is in Minnesota standing pine to | 
the amount of 60,000,000,000 feet, while the State’s greatest | 


production in any one year has been 1,600,000,000 feet. In 
what is now regarded as the Duluth district there is estimated 
to be not less than 10,000,000,000 feet, part in north-eastern 
Minnesota and part in north-western Wisconsin, along Lake 
Superior, and its greatest cut in any year has been 350,000,000 
feet. This district is likely to be doubled in importance by the 
early extension of railways to timber at present inaccessible. 
The greatest cut of the Ashland district has been some 
300,000,000 feet, and it is estimated to contain only about 
1,500,000,000 to 2,000,000,000 feet more, being nearly lumbered 
out. It will be seen that the annual cut in two of these sec- 
tions is not greatly above the annual increase by the growth of 
the trees, and if some protection from fire could be devised the 
timber in these aisled and green-arched forests would be almost 
self-perpetuating at the present rate of chopping. 

The Duluth and Ashland districts furnish by far the larger 
part of the Lake Superior lumber output. East of them are 
the mills of Ontonagon, belonging to the Diamond Match 
Company, the Keweenaw Point mills, and those at Marquette 
and vicinity, and at Deer Park. These points ship all their 
product to the Chicago and eastern markets by water, with the 
single exception of Duluth, which is so located that it has a 
quadruple market—the east, the west, the south-west, and a 
very large local trade, the last alone amounting in 1892 to 
125,000,000 feet. In the season of navigation, now closing, 
shipments of lumber through the Sault St. Mary Canal, which | 
include, of course, all that goes out of Lake Superior to the | 


i | feet, or about 500,000 tons. 
What is now conceded to be the largest area of virgin pine | 


| the rest. 
Either the Minne- | 


east, had been up to October 1, 409,717,000 feet. To the same 
date in 1892, a season longer by twelve days than 1893, the 
shipments had been about 375,000,0v9 feet. For the entire 
season of 1892, shipments through the canal were 512,000,d00 
‘ This year they will aggregate a 
trifle more. 

The figures show a decrease for all the districts except 
Duluth. Deer Park and Marquette last year sent forward 
about 90,000,000 feet, Keweenaw Point 76,000,000, Ashland 
and Ontonagon 300,000,000 and Duluth about 45,000,000. 
This year the latter city will close the season with 125,000,000 
feet of shipments, Keweenaw Point with about 66,000,000, 
Ashland with not over 250,000,000, and the smaller districts 
The advance made by Duluth in the face of the 
conditions prevalent in 1893 is remarkable, and it is believed 
to mean the beginning of a change in the base of supplies for 
the New York, New England and Chicago trade, as well as in 
the western car-lot trade. For the first time in the history of 
the lumber traffic of western Lake Superior, wholesalers of 
Saginaw came to Duluth to fill out their stocks, and not far 
from 40,000,coo feet were sold in the Saginaw market early in 
the year. Owing, however, to unfavourable monetary condi- 
tions, not all of this was taken, but in ordinary circumstances 
it would have been. Chicago, too, which has heretofore gone 
no further west than Ashland for the share of its supply derived 
from Lake Superior, has found itself compelled to seek the 
mills at the head of the lakes for a part of what it requires, and 
will be forced to do this in constantly increasing ratio. The 
eastern buyer, who formerly obtained all he needed from the 
shores of Lakes Huron and Michigan, the great timber 
districts of Saginaw, Manistee, Menominee and Muskegon, has 
seen these sources of supply fail, and must in the future look 
almost entirely to the Lake Superior region for his stock. As 
a consequence of all this, the Duluth lumberman, who has 
heretofore paid strict attention to the wants of the North- 
Western farmer, is leaving that trade to the interior mills of 
Western Wisconsin and Northern Minnesota, which are not 


| advantageously situated with respect to lake shipments, and 


devoting himself to the more strictly wholesale cargo trade. 
There are not far from fifty-five stationary sawmills scattered 
along the south shore of Lake Superior, between Sault St. 


| Mary and the divide separating lake waters from those that 


flow into the Mississippi. While some of these are small 
affairs there are many of the largest in the United States in 
the region, one at Duluth being able to cut in every working 
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day 500,000 feet of lumber. A group of nine mills in the 
Duluth and Ashland districts have an aggregate daily capacity 
of 2,000,000 feet, running full time. 
entire region have a probable annual capacity of not far from 
900,000,000 feet, and this figure is being steadily enlarged 
chiefly by the building of mills along new lines of railway i in 
close proximity to the lake. For many years this region will 
be the chief, and ultimately the only, source of white pine 
lumber in the United States. What will result at its exhaus- 
tion is a question that is even now of importance. 


COLLIERIES AND COLLIERY ENGINEERING.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 
THE conveyance of coal underground here referred to brings 
it to the shaft bottom, and it is needful to say a few words on 
the subject of raising the coal out of the pits to the surface. 
In the early days of coal-mining the coal was carried up the 
shaft by hand, and even as late as 1842 women, called 
bearers, were so ‘employed. When mechanical power was first 
introduced the coal was raised in buckets, and in the north in 
corves, which were huge wicker baskets fixed to the end of the 
rope and drawn up loose in the shafts. In South Staffordshire 


trolley on which the lump coal was packed by hand and held 
together by a series of iron rings or hoops. 
small coal these rings were placed one on the top of the other 
so as to form a tub or case. These buckets, corves and skips 
come up swaying to and fro, often knocking the sides of the 
shaft and spilling some of their contents. In the north, where 
the advantage of raising as much coal as possible out of each 
shaft was first recognised, double ropes were introduced, one 
up and one down, and at meeting-points the engine had to be 


The fifty odd mills in the | 


until quite recent times the skip was in use, being a small | 


In the case of | : 
| was a great improvement. 


| introduced into the northern district at the South Hetton 
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| has undergone successive improvements. 
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in diameter, and lined with timber. This mode of lining con. 


sisted in putting cribs of oak at intervals of 23 to 3 feet, and | 


spiking 2} to 3 inch planks on these cribs. In 1795 cast-iron 
tubbing in circles was used for the first time at the Walker 
Colliery, and in the following year cast-iron segments were 
used for tubbing at Percy Main Colliery. Since then it has 


been the universal practice in the North of England to line the 
shaft from the surface with cast-iron tubbing, in order to 
dam out the water, the rest of the pit being lined either with 


stone or bricks. In the North and Midlands the shafts, as a 
general rule, are round, from to to 20 feet in diameter, but in 
some cases they are oval in shape, which was more easily 


| 


divided when it was desired, to provide for an upcast and down- | 


cast in the same shaft. 


have been replaced by the cage and guides. 


The conveyance of coal up the shaft | 
The corve and skip | 
This was the | 


invention of Mr. Carr, a colliery manager at Sheffield, in 1795, | 
who first began by drawing up small. waggons holding from — 


54 to 6 cwts. ‘of coal attached to the rope by means of chains, 
and this led to the introduction of conductors in the shaft to 
guide his waggons. 
rods of deal 4 inches by 3 inches fixed on opposite sides of the 
pit, and forming mortices or channels by which the corves or 


These he describes as consisting of upright | 


tubs are guided, being suspended on cross-bars with rollers at | 


their ends, which run within the mortices. 
the introduction of cages to hold these tubs. The introduction 
of cages and guide rods or ropes in or about 1830 in Yorkshire 
It was not until 1836 that they were 


Colliery, but they soon became universal, and at present it is 
not unusual to find cages carrying up to eight tubs in three or 
four decked cages, raising from three to four tons at a time. 


This idea led to | 


In order to lighten the weight to be raised the ropes are now, | 


| and have been for some years, made of iron or steel wire, and 


In order further to 
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Bt slackened or stopped to prevent accidents, and frequently not one | in deep shafts a flat steel rope, tapered at the ends, is sometimes 
Ay but several corves were raised at a time, one over the other, and | used. About twenty years ago the flat link-chain with wooden 
St when reaching the pit top had to be pulled over to the side of wedges was still in use in South Staffordshire, a rude, cumber- 
tes the banksman. In the case of skips a platform on wheels | Some and extremely heavy contrivance. 

I running on rails was pushed over the pit top on the skip reach- lessen the work of the steam-engine, various modes of counter- 
tis, ing the surface on which it was lowered, the empty skip being | balancing the weight of the steel rope are now adopted. The 
oo ready for hitching on to the rope. tendency has been in every direction to seek economy of work- 
oh _ The old shallow ’ pits were round and from 6 feet to 12 feet | ing, either by the introduction of new mechanical appliances 
Via CUS SCL ES pi pe! or by an improvement in the old methods. ; 

Ron * A paper read at a inesting of the Society of Engineers by My. | working coal at the face has not much changed, but it has been | 
i R. Nelson Boyd, on November 6, 1893. | improved. 
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In past days the pillars amounting to one-third or more of 


the coal raised to the surface remained in the pit and were lost. 
Even in recent times this metbod was followed, and the author 
has personal recollection of the working of the “10-yard coal ” 
in South Staffordshire, where, owing to the great thickness of 
the coal, timbering was difficult and expensive, and thousands 


of tons remain at present in the shape of pillars in the old | 


drowned-out pits in that district. Many of these pillars are 
being drawn off and pumped by the South Staffordshire Main 
Drainage Association. In later years the to-yard coal was 
worked under a modified plan, by which the upper part of the 
thick coal was first worked on the long-wall system, and sub- 


tice in fiery collieries, and the use of gunpowder is at present 
disallowed by Act of Parliament, except under strict regulations 
as regards safety. This has led to the invention of a variety 
of appliances for breaking down the coal without the use of 
gunpowder. One of the earliest of these was the old wedge 
forced in by hydraulic pressure. This was used at collieries in 
Staffordshire for some time, but abandoned as too cumbersome 


r : | and requiring a large outlay for the transmission of the power. 
being worked at the present time, in consequence of the water | 


Soon afterwards the lime cartridge was discovered, and was 
very well received and extensively tried, but it was soon found 
that the power was not great, and to do any work the lime had 


| to be practically quite fresh, and its use after a short time was 


sequently the lower part of this big bed, leaving a band or | 


bench of coal between the lower and upper workings. This 
method was less costly and less dangerous and enabled more 
The long wall or continuous face 
method was first adopted in the thin seams of the central coal- 


Wales. This method is certainly the simplest, and offers the 
advantage of direct and easier ventilation. It was at first 
assumed to be only applicable to thin seams with a moderately 
good roof, but eventually it was applied to seams of 12 and 
14 feet thickness with weak roofs and, as already stated, to the 
half-thicknesses of the 10-yard coal. Besides these two distinct 
methods there are modifications of the pillar and stall method 
in use in certain localities, such as the double stall used in 
South Wales and the board gate and bank as found in York- 
shire. It may be recorded that no special new plan has been 
introduced since the beginning of coal mining. In the North 
of England the pillar and stall is in use, but instead of leaving 
pillars as small as possible, which were afterwards only partially 


worked out, and then a good deal crushed, the modern system | 
is to leave pillars 20 and even 4o yards square, which resist the | 
pressure of the roof and are subsequently worked away by the | 


long-wall system. 

The method of working the coal includes the subject of 
cutting the coal down. The tool generally used is the time- 
honoured, double-headed pick, which, in the hands of a good 
collier has defied innovations. With this he undercuts the coal 
and then breaks down the superincumbent mass either by 
wedges or by some explosive. Before the introduction of gun- 
powder the wedge was the only tool used, then came the more 
expeditious method of breaking down the coal by means of 


shots placed near the roof, but this proved a dangerous prac- 
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\ 
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abandoned. Improvements in the method of breaking down 
the coal have of late led to the production of a flameless 
explosive. The commissioners on accidents in coal mines, 
who reported in 1886, recommended high explosives, such as 


| dynamite, blasting gelatine, gun-cotton, or tonite mixed with 


; ; | water, and expressed the opinion that the use of gunpowder 
fields, and applied also in the Forest of Dean and in South | 


and similar explosives should be prohibited. They further 
recommended that in all cases where gas exists firing by 
electricity instead of by fuse should be adopted. 

In recent years the Sprengel class of explosives, so called 
after the inventor, have been greatly improved, and a new 
series of chemical explosives, mostly based on ammonium 
nitrate, have been used, some of which possess the desired 
quality of exploding without flame—that is, if used in a proper 
manner. Mr. J. C. Butterfield, in referring to a number of 
experiments with different explcsives made under his direction, 
says :— 

1. That none of the explosives used were flameless when 
untamped. 

2, That gunpowder, even when tamped with 15 inches of 
clay was unsafe. 

3. That roburite and ammonite when tamped with not less 
than 8 inches of wet clay were perfectly safe. 

4. Securite, dynamite, tonite and carbonite, under similar 
conditions, were not safe. From this it appears that the firing 
of shots with safety in coal mines to bring down the coal is a 
desideratum which has yet to be realised. 


The question of undercutting the coal by machinery has been 
very much considered, and numerous machines for the purpose 
have been invented and tried. The first machine was probably 
Mr. Frith’s pick machine, driven by compressed air, which 
was introduced at the Hetton Colliery in 1863, and one of the 
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most recent is the electric coal-cutting machine brought out in 


of a frame travelling on wheels carrying a specially designed 
electric motor driving a shaft which carries the cutter attached 
This cutter consists of a bar carrying 
a series of star-shaped cutters specially formed. The whole 
motor and the shaft carrying the cutter bar can be rotated in a 
horizontal plane for the purpose of bringing the cutter in and 
The cutter is revolved by an electric motor at 
the rate of about 600 revolutions per minute, and the motor 
developes a power of 6 to 9 actual horse-power, according to 
When cutting is commenced the 
motor is started, and the turntable rotated by a worm-wheel 
till the cutter has swept through a right angle, and is 3 feet 
It is then drawn along the face by 


actual work effected by this cutter has been 45 yards in an hour, 


dynamos on the surface by means of two cables. 
The electric coal cutter has not had time to become esta- 


ting machine has as yet proved universally applicable, although 
there are some machines in daily use in different districts. 
would seem that the different peculiarities of various coal beds 
as to thickness, hardness, inclinations, and so on, almost require 


The result of past experience with coal cutting machinery is 
aptly stated by the President of the North of England Institute 
of Mining and Mechanical Engineers who, in referring to these 
machines in 1892, said :—“ The substitution of machinery for 
hand labour in hewing coal introduced many years ago does not 


: his pick still remain at the face of coal as in bygone days, 
while every other department of a colliery has been improved 
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Transmission of power by steam, by ropes, by compressed | 
air, by electricity, by petroleum or gas engines and by other | 
means. The results obtained by these diverse systems have not | 
yet been sufficiently definite to enable a decided preference to 
be given to any of them. But it seems as if for this purpose 
electricity will gain the day. At any rate, so far the ‘results 
have been favourable. Steam and compressed air have been in 
use for some time, but are expensive on account of the loss in 
transit. Ropes give very good results, but absorb much power 
through friction if they have to be carried round and over many 
bends. Petroleum and gas engines remain to be tried, but an _ | 
obvious objection to their introduction in a fiery pit is their 
danger. Electricity has been objected to on the same grounds, 
but with careful arrangements the transmission is practically 
safe. As an example of the progress that electricity has 
already made, as applied to the transmission of power under- 
ground, it may be interesting to give a description of the 
electric plant in use at one of the Earl of Durham’s collieries, 
which is, perhaps, the largest applied to mining. The engines 
are of the Willans high-speed type, two in number, and equal to 
140 horse-power each, There aretwo dynamos, each capable of 
giving 80 ampéres, at a pressure of 780 volts, and running 500 
revolutions per minute, and equal,to 84 electrical horse-power 
each. They are separately magnetised by a small dynamo, 
which is also used for lighting, and is capable of 90 ampéres at 
Ico volts and 1,200 revolutions per minute. In addition there 
is a fourth dynamo, with 120 ampéres at too volts, which is 
used for lighting and magnetising. The current is taken down 
the shaft and run a distance of 387 yards to the distributing 
centre. Here the cables branch; one is run another 670 yards 
toa pump. Another circuit runs 1,290 yards to the hauling- 
engine, and 1,500 yards further to a winding-engine to draw up 
a staple 144 feet deep. 

Electricity has to overcome a certain amount of prejudice 


Mori. This consists 


to that depth. The 


is transmitted from 


certainly no coal cut- 


It 


that the collier and 


gy and made more efficient by the introduction of machinery. Of | and a great deal of apprehension as to danger on the part of 
ce late years the great extension of the underground workings has | colliery engineers, but it appears to be making headway as a 
ae prominently raised the subject of transmission of power. There | transmitter of power. For illuminating purposes underground 
| are points in an extensive coal mine at considerable distances | it has so far not proved a great success, and a practical miner’s 
iy from the shaft where power is required for a variety of purposes, | electrical lamp remains to be invented. 
th such as hauling up a staple or incline, or pumping water or The effect of the increased introduction of machinery in 
Sa working a coal-cutting or drilling-machine or a ventilator, and | collieries of late years may very well be judged by a table 
us the subject as to the best means to be adopted for the trans- | prepared by the Royal Commission of 1886. Among other 
1 mission of power may be considered as the question of the day | information this table shows that between 1873 and 1884 the 
Ben so far as collieries are concerned. The methods which have to | number of boys aged from twelve to thirteen years, mostly 
wy be studied and compared as to their efficiency are :— trappers or horse boys, diminished from over 11,000 to 3,364, 
ey 
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| having been replaced by mechanical appliances for ventrlation 
| and steam traction, and that the number of youths trom thirteen | 


to sixteen years of age has diminished by nearly 6,000, and 
these, probably hurriers or drivers, have also been replaced by 
steam traction, whereas as the men above sixteen, including, of 
course, hewers, timbermen and watermen, &c., in fact, colliers 
in the full meaning of the term, have remained nearly stationary 
in numbers. 


| the transport of the coal and the ventilation of the mine, has 


affected the work of the hewer very slightly. 


This table is ten years old, but it may be accepted as certain | 


that the same ratio of coal raised to different classes of labour | 
has beet maintained in subsequent years. 

The interest of the engineer in the coal inclustry does not 
end with the raising of the mineral. 
of coal were raised, which then had to be handled on the sur- 
face. Approximately 130 million tons were transported over 


the various railways, and for an average distance of say about | 


thirty miles, which is equal to 3,900 million ton miles. About 
six million tons are transported by canal, and the balance loaded 
direct into ships for the foreign and coasting trade. 

The reference to the enormous quantity of coal we are now 
raising in the United Kingdom brings us to the consideration 
of the duration of our coal-fields if the production is to continue 
at anything like the present output. 
anew question. It has a history and a past. 

Mr. R. Bald, a Scotch colliery engineer, writing in 1812, in | 
referring to the eventual exhaustion of the coal-field says :— | 
“Even if the Grampian Mountains were composed of coal we 


summits and make them level with the vales.” Years before 
Mr. Bald wrote, the inevitable exhaustion of the coal-fields had 
been admitted by thinking men, but the subject did not appeal | 
te popular reflection, and those more intimately connected | 
with the coal industry were of opinion that the quantity of coal 
in reserve was so large that the question of its exhaustion 
might very well be left to the consideration of future genera- 
tions. It was not until the publication of Professor Hull’s 
book on the coal-fields of Great Britain in 1861, that any 
serious attention was given to the subject. At the meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 1863, Sir William Armstrong, the 
president, referred to the subject, and startled not only his 
audience, but the whole country, by alluding to the possibility 


In fact machinery, which has done so much for | 


This is not by any means | 
| reserves would last 


| Flouse of Commons. 


| beneath the Permian and other younger formations. 


In 1865 Mr. Jevons, basing his calculations on the data of 
Mr. Hull, and taking the ratio of increase in production as 
equal to that of previous years, predicted the exhaustion of coal 
in Great Britain in Ifo years. Public attention was now 
aroused, and the subject became a topic of discussion in the 
Mr. John Stuart Mill was the first to 
allude to it in Parliament. Mr. Gladstone mentioned it in 
his budget speech in 1865, and a long debate took place on 
June 12, 1866, when at the instance of Mr. Hussey Vivian 
a Royal Commission was appointed to investigate the probable 
quantity of coal existing, to inquire as to the quantity of coal 
consumed in the various branches of manufacture ; whether 
any waste takes place in the working and other matters. 


| This Commission, appointed on June 28, 1866, reported in 
In 1892, 181 million tons | 


July, 1871, having during the time made most searching and 
complete investigation of the subject. They made no definite 
estimate of the duration of the coal-fields, but suggested three 
alternatives, leaving it to the reader to adopt that which most 
appealed to his comprehension. They estimated the total 
quantity of coal available at 90,207,000,000 tons in the known 
coal-fields down to a depth of 4,000 feet, and estimated the 
total reserve at 146,480,000,000 tons, including the seams lying 
Taking 
the former figure, the Royal Commissioners estimated, first, 
that on the basis of diminishing ratios of population the 
360 years ; secondly, assuming a yearly 
increase in the production of three millions of tons, the term 
would be 276 years ; and lastly, supposing the population and 


| consumption of coal to remain constant, the supply would 
would ultimately bring down their proud and cloud-capped | 


extend to 1,273 years. Since the publication of the report 
various estimates have been put forward. Mr. Price Williams 
estimates the duration at a little over one hundred years, 
taking the increase at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum. 
Professor Marshall, taking the rate of increase of output from 
1854 to 1876, estimates the duration at 125 years. But these 
estimates are all more or less leaps in the dark, because the 
basis of calculation is uncertain. In the first place, the estimate 
of quantity is open to correction, as we may discover more coal 
under the Permian and other newer formations than the Com- 
missioners allowed for. ‘The depth of 4,000 feet is attainable, 
because there are at present collieries working near Liége, 
in Belgium, down to a depth of about 3,500 feet, but we can 
only surmise what the yield of coal will be at that depth in 
Great Britain. Assuming, however, that the estimate is prac- 


of the coal supply being exhausted in a couple of centuries. | tically correct, it is worth regording that the Commissioners’ 
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estimate of an increase at the rate of three million tons a | lutely necessary in modern collieries, raising, say, 3,000 tons 
year has been very nearly borne out by the output up to last | a day, with hundreds of mechanical horse-power employed for 
year. They estimated in 1871, when the output was 113 | hauling and raising coal, pumping water and ventilation ; miles | 
millions of tons, and if we add to this an increase of three | of railway above and below ground, and an extensive establish- | 
millions of tons for twenty years, say 60 millions, the estimated | ment of workshops on the surface for construction and repairs. | 
amount would be 173 millions of tons, and the exact amount | It may, indeed, be said that in carrying out the necessary 
raised in 1892 was 181 millions of tons. Taking these figures, works for the exploitation of a large colliery, the engineer | 
our coal supply would last for 276 years, but this does not | requires more varied knowledge than in any other branch of 
mean that at the end of. that period we shall have no coal. It | the profession, and it has been considered by the author that a 
must be borne in mind that, firstly, coal will become dearer as | retrospective glance at the development of this great industry. 
we get deeper, and hence a necessity for economy will arise ; | might be of some interest and value to the members of the 
secondly, that the field of invention is open in that direction, | society. 

for it may be accepted as a fact that we do not derive more 
than 5 per cent. absolute caloric value out of the burning of coal 
in all its appliances, from the steam-engine to the household PATENTS. 
hearth ; and, thirdly, other sources of heat will be introduced sae ; J : : 
long before the time comes for shutting down the last colliery. | [72s 27st of Patents zs compiled specially for this Journal by 


Already we are importing petroleum residue for the manufac- Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co. Con- 
ture of gas. The quantity used for this purpose in 1892 suiting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, WC, 
amounted to about 20,000 tons, equal in heating efficiency to from whom all particulars and information relating to 
40,000 tons of coal. Liquid fuel is regularly used on the Great | Patents may be had gratuitously.| 
Eastern Railway in this country, and would be very largely | APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 
adopted if a supply could be obtained, and this is only a matter 
of time required for the education of capitalists to the advan- 20451. J. Williams, for “ An improved self-closing tap.” 
tage and profit to be derived from this fuel. The supply can | 20461, D. C. Falcke, for “ Self-acting portable fire-escape.” 
be easily realised. Then, again, there is the question of peat, | 20552. M. Wielandt, for ““An improved apparatus for 
which only requires the invention of some practical machine to | extinguishing fires.” 
extract the great percentage of moisture it contains in a satis- | 20616. R. Bowes, for “ Improvements in or connected with 
factory manner. The vast stores of peat in different parts of | fireplaces or hearths.” 
the country, more particularly in Ireland, ought to provide a 20723. W. T. Goolden and S. Evershed, for “ Improvements 
considerable amount of fuel. in electric measuring instruments.” 
In conclusion, the author would observe that he has not 20730. T. C. M. Crook, for “Improvements in latches and 
i attempted in this paper to do more than trace the development | bolts.” 
Oy of the coal industry. 20737. A. Walker, for “ Improvements in valves and valve- 
ay In the beginning of this century the quantity of coal raised | chests for pressure fluids.” 
eS amounted to about ro millions of tons, as estimated by the ccal | 20755. IT. Marshall, for “Improvements in window sashes.” 
Sy commission, a figure which may be accepted as very nearly 20766. W. Gray, for “ Improvements in and relating to 
es | correct, and last year, that is to say, near the close of the cen- | fire-escapes.” 
wie tury, the quantity raised reaches the enormous figure of 181 | 20801. J. Cran, jun., for “Improved means for extinguish. 
ih, millions of tons. In former years the coal mines were wrought | ing fires in dwelling and other houses.” 
‘I in the crudest manner, and by men who had but little technical Pi Ss Sa SaREE EERE ammereenees —--~ 


education of any kind; but as the extension of the workings | 
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ng of-thumb miner to the trained engineer, and this became abso- | Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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KWART and SON, 


346GC Euston Road, N.wW. 
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Architect and Contract Reporter, 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


DENBIGH.—Dec. 2.—Designs are Invited for Enlarging 
Asylum. Mr. W. Barker, The Asylum, Denbigh, N. W ales. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARNSLEY.—Nov. 29,—For Building Six Cottages. 
James Bycraft, 61 Dodworth Road, Barnsley. 

BaTH.—Dec. 4.—For Construetion of Refuse Destructor, 
with Engine-house, Chimney-shaft (165 feet high), and Supply 
of Ironwork, Boilers, &c. Mr. F. H. Moger, 3 Wood Street, 
Bath. 

BATLEY.—Nov. 30.—For Building Ten Scullery Houses. 
Mr. Harry B. Buckley, Architect, 8 East Parade, Leeds. 

BLAENGARW.—Nov. 27.—For Building Twenty Houses. 
Mr. W. Thomas, Brynawel, Aberdare. 

BRADFORD.—Novy. 27.—For Additions to Entrance Buiid- 
ings of Workhouse. Mr. Simpson, Architect, 12 Cunliffe 
Terrace, Manningham, Bradford. 

BREASELETE.—Dec. 10.—For Pier and Breakwater (Con- 
crete and Embanking). Mr. A. Macdonald, Engineer, Storno- 
way. 

Bee AaaAN,—Dec. 4.—For Alterations, &c., to Board 
School. Mr. D. W. Jones, Post Office, Llandilo. 

COXLODGE.—Dec. 4.—For Foundations for Extension of 
City Asylum. Mr. John W. Dyson, Architect, 18 Grainger 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

DROGHEDA.—Noy. 29.—For Building 
Kilsallaghan, for the Balrothery Guardians. 
GE, Dalymount Cottage, Drogheda. 

DUBLIN. —Dec. 14.—For Extension of Electric-Lighting 
Station Buildings. Mr. Spencer Harty, City Surveyor, City 
Hall, Dublin. 

GATESHEAD.—Nov. 27.—For Building Block of Offices., 
Mr. L. H. Armour, Architect, Gateshead. 

GOSFORTH —Dec. 9.—For Building Local Board Offices. 
Mr. C. J. Baff, Surveyor, Gosforth. 

GREAT Bappow.—Dec. 2—For B uilding Infectious Hos- 
pital. Mr. I. C. Smith, Tindal Square, Chelmsford. 

GREAT TOTHAM. — Dec. 5._For Enlarging Board School. 
Mr. Charles Pertwee, Architect, Chelmsford. 

HUDDERSFIELD.— Dec. 7.—For Building Mineral W ater 


Mr. 


at 
. M. Tuite, 


pay 
Mr. 


Manufactory. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Hud- 
dersfield. 

LEEDS.—Nov. 24.—For Converting Warehouse into 
Cottages, Messrs. Swale & Mitchell, Architects, 98 Albion 


Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Nov. 29.—For Building Two Chimneys (50 and 
80 yards high). The City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, 
Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Dec. 5.—For Alterations to County Court 
\Premises. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

LIVERPOOL.—Dec. 1.—For 
wallis Street. The Chief Superintendent, 
eerpool. 

LLANARTHENEY.—Nov. 25.—For Building Vicarage. 
D, Jenkins, Architect, Llandilo. 

MAcrooM.—Nov. 25.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages 
inthe Union Division. Mr. John T. Murphy, Clerk to the 
Guardians. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Nov. 24.—For Building Post Office. 
Leverton, H.M. Office of Works, Petergate, Nottingham. 


. BLACKMAN 


Alterations to Baths, Corn- 
Pierhead Baths, 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 

invite corresponcence from Committees, 

Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, 


ie MARK 


hi Oflce:—63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


any proposed or existing building. 


NOTTINGHAM.—Nov. 27.—For Enlarging Board Schools. 
Mr, G. T. Hine, Architect, 35 Parliament Street, S.W. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Nov. 27.—For Building Borough Club. 
Mr. George E. Statham, Architect, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Dec. 19 —For Additions to*Board School, 
Penhall Road. Mr. Alfred H. Bone, Architect, Cambridge 
Junction, Portsmouth. 

RUNCORN.—Nov. 27.—For Building Technical Institute 
Mr. John Bowden, Architect, 14 Ridgefield, John Dalton Street, 
Manchester. 

SANDFORD-ON-THAMES.—Nov..27.— For Erection of Range 
of Farm Buildings at Sewage Farm. Mr. W. H. White, City 
Engineer, Oxford. 

SHEDFIELD.—N ov. 
Porch to Church. 
Street, Winchester. 

SOUTHAMPTON.— Dec. 11.—For Construction of Pavilion on 
Royal Pier. Mr. E..Cooper Poole, Engineer, 2 Portland Street, 
Southampton, 

SWANSEA,—Dec. 11.—For Rebuilding Market. Messrs. 
Wilson & Moxham, Architects, 15 Castle Street, Swansea. 

TOXTETH: PARK.—Nov. 28.—For Building Chimney (180 
feet high). Mr. John Price, Engineer to the Local Board, 
Lark Lane, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 

ULVERSTON.—For Additions to School. 
Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 

WEDMORE.—Dec. 9.—For Building Board School and 
Teacher's House. Mr. E. Wall, Architect, Wedmore, Somerset. 

WHITBY.—Nov. 25.—For Alterations to West Cliff Hotel 
Mr. Robert Lennard, Architect, Cliff Street, Whitby. 

WOoLLASTON.—For Building Board School for Infants. 
Mr. C. Dorman, Architect, 51 Abington Street, Northampton. 

YSTRADYFODWG.— Dec. 11.—For Building Infants’ School 
and Alterations to Existing School at Treorky and Building 
School at Pontygwaith. Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, 
Rhondda. 


29.— For Building North Aisle and 
Messrs. Colson & Son, Architects, 45 Jewry 


Messrs. Settle & 


TENDERS. 


APPERLEY BRIDGE. 


For Building Dye-house at Greengates, near Apperley Bridge. 
Messrs. MILNES & FRANCE, Architects, Bradford. 


Accepted Tenders. 

T. Obank & Sons, Thackley, mason, 

J. Deacon, Shipley, joiner. 

Roberts & Co., Cutler Heights, ironfounder. 
R. Townend, Bradford, plumber. 

T. & A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater. 

F. Hollings, Idle, plasterer. 

W. Sharp, Bradford, painter, 


CLACTON-ON-SBA. 
Mary’s and St. Ann’s Road, Clacton-on- 


For Sewering St. 
Sea. 


B. Cook & Co. 76145 0) © 
Ellis & Turner wee. OC me 
D. Mackenzie 110 0 O 
J. C. Allen 90 10 oO 
B. W. Garwood 7519 9 
G. ABBOTT (accepted) 7 O30 


CARLISLE. 

For Building Eight Houses, Carlisle, for Mr. T. Mackay, Stone 
Merchant, Carlisle) Mr. HIGGINSON, Architect, 20 
English Street, Carlisle. 

Accepted Tenders. 


C. J. Nanson, Carlisle, slater 
T. Palmer, Carlisle, painter 


VENTILATING o. vo. 


J. H. Reed, Carlisle, joiner . : - £406 0 oO 
S. Ferguson & Sons, Carlisle, plasterer = /166"F0, © 
J. W. Smith, Carlisle, plumber 189 0 O 
0 O 
D O 


te SUACRMAN 


All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever | 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACKMAN, 


Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


TRADE MARK 


Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW 
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is ee 
BOLTON. LOCKWOOD. 
ForjEnlargement of Post Office at Bolton, for the Commis- 
sioners of H.M. Works and Public - Buildings, | For Building Two Dwelling-houses at Lockwood. Mr, J 
W. Townson, Bolton . £2,234 19 0 BERRY, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 
G. Woods & ’Sons, Bootle 2:T40140.. O Accepted Tenders. 
W. BRYCE, Bolton (accepied ) 2 lLAL iQ) J. H. Brook, mason, 
T. Craven & Sons, Blackburn . 1,690 0 Oo B. Atha, joiner. 
DEWSBURY. H. Webster, plumber. 
For Building Electric Lighting Station, Dewsbury. Mr. G. Corney, plasterer. 
HENRY C. MarKs, A.M.I.C.E. , Borough Engineer. Quan- | = Haigh & Shaw, painter. 
tities by Engineer. PB. Tunnacliffe, slater, 
J. E. Johnson, Leicester . ' - £4,160 14 oO 
W. Scott & Son, Dewsbury ; - 3,940 10 o| : 
Holme & King, Liverpool : SB S360 60.13) LONDON. 
W.& J. Milner, Mirfield . 3,760 fe) 7 
Crabtree & Denton, Dewsbury ; 3,695 13 O | ae bib cs oe aa iene | oy Hill," for 
C. Whitehead & Sons, Ravensthorpe SyORA NI 2 CE. Pee) sce SIO 1), Pee MEADE, 
E. Chadwick & Sons, Stanicliffe 3,562 0 Oo pS 
B. Graham & Sons, Huddersfield 3.423 4 0 Kerry & Son, Highgate + £5,466 0 o- 
M Brown & Sweetland, New Southgate - 5,250 0 0 
ARK SCOTT, Earlsheaton 3418 4 4 7 , 
‘Add H. Wall & Co., Kentish Town. 5,199 0 o 
itional tenders were also accepted for extra only for ’ 
SES) be econ A Roberts, Islington . 5,047 0 0 
glazed brick facing in engine-room and extra only for Helliwell’s Mattock Bros., F { 
insbury Park. 4,993 0 0 
patent glazing in roofs, as under :— Di tick 4 
Glazed Bricks. Glazing, W. J. ixon, Highgate 4,909 90 oO 
W. &J. Milner. £236 14 0 £31 10 0 Garlick & Horton, Limited, London 4,651 0 o 
Chadwick x 236 14 0 OBO MCCORMACK & Sons, Canonbury (accepted) . 4,534.0 0 
W. Scott 240 0 O 28 9 3.) For the Completion of the New Institute, Bishopsgate Without, 
Johnson . 177 10,6 30).03.0 E.C., for the Bishopsgate Foundation. Mr. C. HARRISON 
Graham . 177 10 6 PAS GRIMS TOWNSEND, Architect, 29 Great George Street, West- 
‘Whitehead TO7P U3 8 28 10 O minster. Quantities by Mr. C. JOHN MANN, 29 Great 
Crabtree & Denton 147 18 9 BELO m0 George Street, Westminster. 
peg te Sa hla es - ; es - : | Newmans, Lined, 110 Fenchurch Street,E.C, £22,834 0 0 
g . . : 7 3 Ieee ots ie Higgs, Loughborough Junction, 
HARROW. S.E 22,437. 0 © 
For Construction of Diversion Sewer, together with Manholes 1) POW & H. Castle, Southwark Bridge Road 22,359 0 0 
and Lampholes and Works in connection, for the Harrow W. H. Lascelles & Co., Bunhill Row 22,217 0 mo 
Local Board. Mr. T. CHARLES, Surveyor. | Wilkinson Bros. , Finsbury Paik 21,945 0 oO 
Fry Bros., Greenwich : -£1,251 0 o| J. MowLeM & Co., Grosvenor Road, Ss. Ww. 
Cc. W. Killingback & Co., Camden Town, : 77] ROW OG (accepted) . 21,490 0 oO 
T. Adams, Wood Green : 770.9 5 J. Chessum & Sons, Haggerston, E. : 21,210 “O00 
A. Kellett, Willesden 734 I0 oO B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embankment 21,013 Onno 
i Drury, Harrow 700 0 ©) Garlick & Horton, Sloane Street, S.W. 20,890 0 oO 
W. Pavey, Winchmore Hill 690 0 Oo H. L. Holloway, Deptford, S.E. 20,800" O9F0 
H. LEE, Southall (accepted ) 595 Io 6 J. Allen & Sons, Kilburn, N.W. + 20,550 0 0 
Engineer's estimate». 657 11 6! F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone, E. : “70,055 Jomo 


ARCH: SMITH & STEVENS, 


HIGH-CLASS 
ONLY. 
PASSENGER. 
GOODS. 
HYDRAULIC. 
ELECTRIC. 
POWER. 
HAND. 
SAFETY. 
ao a 


EASE 
RAE. 


RUNNING. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD 


BATTERSEA. 


Liverpool :—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St. 
Manchester:—Norman Rowley, 3 Barton House, 
Deansgate. 


Ee ea eT A Dal A 
lige ced CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT... 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W. C., 


LIFTS. 


OUR:.SY STEM? Or 


WARMING 
VENTILATING 


INSURES 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURE 


{ smootuEs? CONSTANT CIRCULATION OF AIR 


AT ALL TIMES. 
Successfully applied to Schools, 
Theatres, Factories, and Buildings of 
aul Descriptions. 

POSITIVE RESULTS. MODERATE COST 
REDUCED FIRE RISKS. 


Architects, 


fying for the above purposes. 
and Illustrations sent on application to 


CHARLES ERITH & CO,, 


13 LITTLE TRINITY LANE 


LONDON, E.C. 
ae Office: 26 Exchange Buildings, 
t. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. 


Churches, 


Builders and Contractors are 
} invited to investigate our system before speci- 
Full Particulars 


~ HEATING — 
APPARATUS. 


| SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
|Grundy’ s Specialty. Pure Warm Air 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for j 


GRUNDY’S 


Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with | 
External Air, Warmed by his System. | 


Recommended by many of the most eminen 
Architects throughout the Uni the United Kingdom. | 


Every kind of Heating Appliane 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, j 
near Manchester, : 


STOVES AND FIRE GRATES 


ND EVERY KIND OF 
Hot Water Heaters. 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Wate 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderr, 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandswort 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel 
Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &¢ 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to| 


JOHN GRUNDY 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDOX 


Telegrams: Peegates GRUNDY, LONDON.’ 
N.B.—Perjfect Success Guaranteed or No Pay 
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NEATH. 


For 
Messrs. WILSON & MOXHAM, Architects, Swansea. 
D. JENKINS, Swansea (accepted ) . £1,300 0 


Erection and Completion of Villa Residence, Neat 
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PENRITH (continued). 


h. | For » 
| Sanitary Authority. 
an 


Cast-tron Pipes. 


OOOO 
| 


Waterworks at Kirkoswald, for the Penrith Union Rural 


Cochrane & Co. . : . £106 14 10 
PENRITH. Clay Cross Company .« 102 10 O 
For Waterworks at Glassonby and Kirkoswald, for the Penrith | E. & W. H. a 32 uae 
Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. G. WATSON, Engi- R. Laidlaw & Son ee 4 © 
eer, Penrith. Cameron & Roberton 95 18 Oo 
“ Cast-tron Pipes. Cochrane, Grove & Co. Of, a0 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley. ; " iL145. 14084 ae Ranier 89 5° ‘ 
Clay Cross Company, near Chesterfield . 139 18 6 is mii FOS URS oO fs : 
E. & W. H. Haley, Bradford. ‘ . 136 24.90 J. Ritchie . . . : (Pare) 
W. Gow & Co., Glasgow “ 13S ¥3 Valves and Hydrants. 
R. Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow : 131,402 R. Laidlaw & Son P 56 0 6 
Cameron & Roberton, Glasgow . ; 129 10 6. Glenfield Company 48 10 O 
Cochrane, Grove & Co., Middlesborough 128.17 0 J. Stone & Co. 46 14 6 
Shaw & McInnes, Spring Bank, Glasgow . 11g 4 0 Dodds Bros. & Co. . 45 11 6 
J. Ritchie, Middlesborough . é : ; +) SLIGAT5 0 J. Blakeborough & Sons 39 16 6 
Dodds Bros. & Co., 13 Dean Street, Newcastle- Hamilton, Woods & Co. : : ST een ko 
on-Tyne . . : : YV7 14 TO, Excavating, Carting, Laying and Jointing Mains. 
Valves and Hydrants. J. eee & se 7 j ‘ : Te - : i 
R. Laidlaw & Son i : : ‘ AGE sO a2 J. Dixon ; 65 15 8 
Glenfield Iron Company, Kilmarnock Nan Xo) Se i OR 
J. Stone & Co., Deptford, London, S.E. SOmnOmnl J. McKnight & Son ; , ad a 
Dodds Bros. & Co. .- ‘ : P SF iyess dg al @ Dison ; ‘ ; f } io7l 1p .6 
J. Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse, Yorkshire . 32 16 6 k Whole of the Work 
Hamilton, Woods & Co., Salford oho, stay 6) ‘ : Whole of the Work. , 
? i J. JACKSON (accepted ). ; 2OOUT I, we 
, Ine an ‘ating Mat. RY TON-ON-TYNE. 
T eee osan a iat 19 0 For Laying 350 Yards of Earthenware Pipe Sewers, with Man 
° ? 7 Cc yr 
J. Dixon ‘Penrith. - go 10 0 holes, Gullies, &c., for the Ryton Local Board. Mr. JOHN 
G. Dixon, Penrith : 89 5 I0 P, DALTON, Surveyor. | ; 
; : G. S. L. Bains, South Shields . £290 10 oO 
Service Reservoir, Ram-house, Trough at Spring and Feed Well. J. & W. Newton, Prudhoe . 15013 4 
J. McKnight & So : : : SHNLOG 503 140 J. L. Miller, Tynemouth : : : 145 0 O 
G, Dixon : . é : ; LO2mE 2 mee Creighton & Mitchell, West Hartlepool 144 4 8 
7 G. E. Simpson, Newcastle-on-Tyne 132.0) LO 
Whole of the Work. T. Dixon, Houghton-le-Spring 123 17 6 
J. JACKSON, Penrith (accepted) 339 19 7. P. Fellowes, Greenside. 115-4 Ove 
oy Fa : é 23 W. Douglas, Winlaton Mill. : II4 0 O 
Ram, Injection Pipe and Delivery Pipe. M. Moore, Crawcrook (accepted ) 106 35 6 
J. BLack, Accrington (accepted) . E72 alOlg O Surveyor’s estimate : 110 13 O 


SPRAGUE & CO., | 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | 


\te of 33 Martin’s Lane, Oanuon Street, London, B.C. | 
{ have REMOVED to 


&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, 


ills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


RABUE'S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


LANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Dertificate Books for instalments, 38.; or with Receipt, 58. | 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. i 
(PRAGUES TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope 


————— 
UANTITIES, &c.,, ELECTROGRAPHED 
(equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), oF Litho 
graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. ‘‘ Quantities’ 
ox, l4in. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s. Plane 
opied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HagpakeER, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Irchitectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


ivery description of Artistic and Commercial! 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


AEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


OLUME XLIX..OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 


Price 12s. 6d, 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


E.C.| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


"1 & 78 LEONARD S8T., CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on application, 


PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 
HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS. 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensington; 
and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 
J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, Londen, 
and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
Paris, and Vienna. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK-J AW 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


| Quantity Surveyors’ Tables & Diary ” for 1894. 
| Price 6d.; post,7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


__ Price 64.5 post, 7d. |_ Inileather, 14-5 posts 14/04. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


| 
\WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


take the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

| Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
|Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


| Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 


| 


| 
| Under 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


_ DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
‘WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers ,Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLO URS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, B.C. 


——$—$—$———— 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 

Plans, &c., best style. 


» J. L. ALLDAY, 


I \\N 
MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentec— 


Oe Wonks, CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 
BIRMINGHAM. NEWPORT, MON. 
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REDDITCH. 


For Building the Smallwood Hospital, Redditch. “ Mr. W. 
_ HENMAN, Architect, Birmingham. — Quantities by Mr. 
H. R. LLoyb, Birmingham. 


C. G, Huins & Son, Redditch , ba ; - 44,480 o me) 


SWANSEA. 


For the Erection and Completion of Business Premises, Wind 
Street, Swansea, Messrs. WILSON & MoxuaM, Archi- 
tects, Swansea. 


C., Walters, Swansea : <£ils5020 0 | 
J. D. Wiliams, Knighton.” ~ 155430 <0 
J. Richards, Swansea 1,455 13 7 
D. Jenkins, Swansea : 1,450 0 O 
T. Watkins & Co., Swansea 1,440 0 0 
J. Tucker, Swansea . 1,398 © o 
Bennett Bros., Swansea 1,380 0 Oo 
Weaver Bros., Swansea ; 15355).0 00101 
H. Billings, Swansea : 4 : 1-245 ROwO 
“GUSTAVUS Bros., Swansea (accepted ) 1,238 0 oO 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 
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: | 


For Erection and Completion of Additions to the Cricketers’ | 
Arms, Swansea. Messrs. WILSON & MOXHAM, Architects 
Swansea. ; 

BENNETT BROS, Swansea (a-cepted). 


| 
» | 


For Erection and Completion of Caen Stone and Marble | 
Reredos, St. Peter’s Church, Pontardawe, near Swansea. | 
Messrs. WILSON & MoOxHaM, Architects, Swansea. | 

J. Dopp (accepted) 5 5 3 ; - £109), 1a 0} 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 


[Noyv. 24, 1893. 
ad 


WAKEFIELD. a) 

For Construction of Main Brick and Pipe Sewers in Stanley- | 
cum-Wrenthorpe, with Manholes, Lampholes, &c,, for the | 
Wakefield Union Rural Sanitary Authority... Mr. FRANK 
MASSIE, Engineer, Tetley House, Kirkgate, Wakefield, 


H. Ashwell, Wakefield . - £6,200 13 5 | 
J. E. Kaye, Huddersfield . 1 5,920Azag | 
A. & W. N. Meston, London oo 4j18l 1 4 
S. Booth, Earlsheaton 3,950: 8 3 | 
J. C. Varley, Oldham - - 3,945 II Io 
5. & W. Pattinson, Sleaford - 13;8965 23510 |! 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester ; 3 : 3,890° 756 
M. Arundel; East Ardsley, near-‘Wakefield . 3,783 14 0 
Crabtree Bros., Keighley . : ; - 35773; Wee 
T. & G. Wilson, Wakefield + 3,702: oma | 
J. Speight, Leeds. - + ( 3;092 a0 Remo 
Robinson Brumby, Hull . 21 3,405 ean | 
Garforth Bros., Mirfield 3,254 18 8 
A. Kellett, London ‘ A : 3,249 18 6 | 
J. Pullan, Beeston Hill, near Leeds . 3,220 0 0 
S. JOHNSON, Manchester (accepted ) 3,139 5 4 
WREXHAM. 
For Outside Staircase to Workhouse, Wrexham. ~ 
Isaac Hughes, Rhosddu, Wrexham j -£40 0 0 
E. Bradshaw, Wheatsheaf, Wrexham . : « (4E “Ouro 
H. A. Jones, Wrexham . : 3 onan : - 380 oe 
D. Davies, Wrexham . ° 5 : | 3 OmeO 
C. Huxley, Wrexham . : : : M3 (eyo a) 
Epwp. BirbD, Adwy, Wrexham (accepted) . > 720"HOMNO 


TRADE NOTES. 


ie n 
dapted for laying encaustio tiles, making joints in sanitary | 
ipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. | 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


NaTURaL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE Lis Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, | 
Bricke, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, | 
fic. Bailway and water communication. 


ASPHALTE 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim,, 


Steam ‘Marble Works, 


For Building Stable, with Ambulance Room over, for the 
Mr. EDWARD SHARMAN, 


Wellingborough Local Board. 


Architect, Wellingborough. Quantities by Mr. 
ARCHER. J 
R. Marriott, Wellingborough . 5 : £213 
W. M. Goodman, Wellingborough A hezey 
G. A. Smith, Wellingborough 184 
Hacksley Bros., Wellingborough 172 
W. Stevens, Wellingborough 170 10 
H. Dorman, Wellingborough 169 I5 


W. E. Giles, Wellingborough 


169 15 


| WE learn that the National Building Exhibition to be held in 
March next is practically an assured success. A large number 
| of the most important firms in England have already secured 


C. space, while on the list of the Consultative Council we notice 


| the names of such eminent architects occur as Messrs. Chas. 
© | Barry, Chatfield Clarke, F. R. Farrow, Chas. Lynam, J. Douglas 
o Matthews, &c. 
O° | THE contract for the mosaic pavement in the wards, &c.,, at 
oO} the Derby Royal Infirmary, has been’ secured by Messrs. 
o | J. & H. Patteson; 36 Oxford Street, Manchester, Messrs, 
o | Young & Hall, London, being the architects. This is the first 
o | hospital in England where mosaic has been used for pavement 


‘SPINK PORTLANDCEMENT ART METAL WORK. 


ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; | 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 | 
meshes to square inch, with | 
less than 10 per cent. residue. | 
Over 10,000tons supplied to 
| Cardiff and Hereford Water | 
| Works. 

Specially adapted for Con. | 
crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


“ECLIPSE” PORTLANDCEMENT | of all kinds. 
Quick setting; test, 83 parts. | 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. | 
ror square inch ; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand | 
carrying,and cheapestCement | 
e market. Specially | 


ie Waloay 
f othr, 
J NW 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Durball, Bridgwater. | XQ 


PILKINGTON & C2 | 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chamber. 


AND 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work, 


| Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 


49 Farringdon St., B.C. 


ND :— 
G*/ Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


‘WOO})-BLOCK PAVIN: 


—— 


McMATEH:’S Ve 


PATENT 


THE BEST for Schools, &c. 


SOLE MAKERS— | Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &e 


Special low 
yindows and Skylights. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


= S Por Churches, Schoo. 
r 


Estimates and full particulars 


> \\ ruos. GREGORY & Cu, 


Clapham Junction, 8.W 


JOHN CLARK, 


25, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C 
| Manufacturer of every description of 
*" WIRE 


Half-izch Mesh, 43d. per toot suber. —— = 


Telegraphic Address :—'*Fheasantry, London," 
| §8PECI4L ATTENTION GIVEN’ 10 ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS, 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY 


[le71, 


Telegrams 1— 
DESIGNS ! 
axp | “LIMMER, LONDON.” = 862, 
ESTIMATES a : 
ON APPLICATION, TORM.OF arog! 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE, 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, | 

Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. i 

very information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 8.0. 


BEST GREEN. 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries(mear i 
Buttermere Lake). ~~ __ a 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. © { 


Highesi Award:GoldMedal, f 
International Exhibition, é@ 


London Sample 
Room :— 


SCOTLA 


Se 


London ,1863, il 
“Model Dwelling,’ New- : 


i 


castle Exhibition 1887. 

BB! i 3) LIGHT SEA anzen. 

83 "| NS Bye DEEP OLIVE GREEN 
z DARK GREEN. 


fOR PRIOHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


SUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE OC., 


T > 
KESWICK. CUMBERLAND 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


(Mr. WuitE’'s System) 


rear 


on application to 


Woop PavinG anp StTRa» 
TorIngry Works, 


Over 20 Years’ 
Experience. 
GOLD MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1882. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
PARIS, 1881. 


EsTIMATES FREE, 


. JOEL & CO. 
3 Wilson St., Finsbury Square, London, £.¢, 
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in the wards, and must necessarily improve the sanitary con- 
ditions of such buildings. 

~ On November 6, ‘at: St. Philip’s Church, Dewsbury, a 
handsome rood screen of wrought-iron was dedicated. It was 
presented by the Rev. Mr. Austin in memory of his uncle. 
The structure is entirely of hammered wrought-iron black, 
picked out with gold, and is of the twelfth century period of 


architecture. It consists of seven bays and is altogether about 


25 feet high. Over the central gates the foliated frieze is 


| brought to an apex, in which is a vesica containing an “ Agnus 


Dei,” from which rises a foliated cross 6 feet high. Although 
the screen entirely divides the chancel from: the nave, the iron- 
work is so arranged that the view of the former is in no way 
obstructed. The work has been carried out by Messrs. Jones 
& Willis, of Birmingham and London. 


For the premises of the Yorkshire Penny Bank, Bradford, 
an illuminated turret clock, showing the time upon three 
external dials 4 feet each in diameter, from the designs and 
plans of Lord Grimthorpe, has been made and fixed by Messrs. 
Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford Street, 
Leeds, from instructions received by them from Mr. James 


| Ledingham, architect, Bank Chambers, Bradford. _ Messrs. 


g = 
j ZA 
\ 


Potts have just completed a new illuminated clock for the Burm- 
hill Colliery Company, Limited, Acklington, Northumberland. 

THE new hospitals near Oldham, for the Chadderton Local 
Board, are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester stoves with descending smoke-flues, supplied 
by Messrs. Shorland & Brother, Manchester. 

_ WE hear that Messrs. Doulton & Co. have obtained six 
highest awards for their various art productions and manufac- 
tures at the Chicago Exhibition. 

THE London County Council has added the following 
words to the standing orders applying to its contracts :— 
«Where there is no trades-union rate of wages recognised and 
in practice obtained, the Council shall itself fix the minimum 
rate of wages to be paid, the maximum hours to be worked, 
and the conditions to be observed.” 

SOME remarkable artesian springs, yielding 2,500,000 gal- 
lons per day at a pressure of 10 lbs. to the square inch, have 
been tapped in the oolitic beds at Bourn, Lincolnshire, at a 
depth of 120 feet from the surface, by means of an artesian 
well 13 inches in diameter, fixed by Messrs. C. Isler & Co., 
engineers, London. The water is conveyed to the town by 
gravitation through pipes for a distance of ten miles. Droughts 


of past years have made no impression on the springs of this 
district, as several towns obtain their’ supply from the same 
source, and it is a noteworthy fact that’ these are the most 
powerful overflowing springs on record. Messrs. Isler & Co. 
have also met with equal success at Keighley, Yorkshire, at 
the works of Messrs. Smith & Paget, and Messrs. Holmes, 
Pearson & Midgley, having in the first instance, at a depth of 
146 feet from the surface, obtained an overflow of 40,000 gal- 
lons per day, and in the, Jatter at a depth of 243 feet from the 
surface an overflow of. 240,000 gallons per day. They have 
also work in hand for the following towns :—Criccieth Water- 
works, Criccieth, North Wales; Hastings Corporation, 
Leighton Buzzard Local Board, Rugeley Local Board, and the 
Sandwich Waterworks, where it is to be hoped they will be 
likewise fortunate. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE new cottage hospital for Galashiels, built by Messrs. 
R. Hall & Sons, of Galashiels, from the designs of Mr. Wallace, 
architect, Edinburgh, has been formally opened by the Earl of 
Dalkeith. The cost of the building has been 3,500/., and it 
has been opened free of debt, Mr. Wm. Sanderson having de- 
frayed the cost of the building. There is accommodation for 
{fourteen patients. 

ABOUT eleven years ago the governors of the Birmingham 
and Midland Eye Hospital, finding insufficient accommodation 
in their old premises in Temple Row, commenced the erection 
of the present handsome and commodious building at the 
corner of Church Street and Edmund Street. The demand 
upon the accommodation of the institution has already so 
greatly increased that last year the governors decided to take 
steps to increase the accommodation. The Committee was 


| instructed to decide the best form which the extension should 


take. They decided to extend the building on to the adjoining 
vacant piece of land upon the Edmund Street frontage, and 
that a separate department should be arranged, more accom- 
modation given for nurses and servants, and the lavatories 
of the men’s and women’s departments rearranged so as to 
make them more isolated than at present. The Committee 
obtained two sets of plans from different local architects, and 
last week decided to adopt those prepared by Mr. Henry F. 
Talbot, who is the surviving partner of the late firm of Payne 
& Talbot, who were the architects of the present building. 
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VARIETIES. 


AT the meeting of the Govan Dean of Guild Court a lining 
was granted for the erection on the recreation. ground at 
Broomloan Road of a gymnasium for the use of the police. The 
building will be opened to the public on one or two nights 
weekly. 

THE private gasworks connected with the mansion-house of 
Gribton, Holywood, near Dumfries, have been destroyed by an 
explosion. 

THE Scotsman publishes the text of the will of the late Mr. 
Charles Jenner, of Easter Duddingston, which occupies about 
three columns of that newspaper. Mr. Jenner has bequeathed 
8,000/. towards the adornment of the front of the firm’s premises 
in Princes’ Street, which are to replace those destroyed by fire 
last year. 

IT is stated that Parliamentary powers are to be asked next 
session for the incorporation of a company to construct and 
work a rack-and-pinion tramroad to the top of Arthur’s Seat. 
The tramroad is intended to be laid down on a 3-feet gauge, and 
the motive power will be supplied by locomotive steam engines. 

AT a special meeting of the Liverpool City Council, it was 
decided to apply to the Board of Trade for powers for the 
construction of two lines of tramways within the township of 
Everton, in the parish of Walton-on-the-Hill. The estimated 
cost of the first scheme is 3,377/., and of the second 1,670, 

THE water supply at Leicester was this week reduced to a 
few hours, owing to there being only a few days’ supply in the 
Corporation reservoirs. The Corporation notify that, unless there 
is a very heavy rainfall this week, the supplies for manufacturing 
purposes will be stopped, throwing many thousands of people 
out of work. Arrangements have been made for getting a 
temporary supply of 400,coo gallons per day. Pipes are being 
laid by men working night and day. The Corporation supply 
over 200,000 people, in addition to factories. 

IT is not a daily occurrence, says Romeike and Curtzce's 
Register, for an English sculptor to be honoured, as the ancient 
Greeks never failed to honour their sculptors. Our Canadian 
brothers are an exception, for their latest papers are full in 
praising Mr. George Wade for his statue of the late Sir 

J. A. Macdonald. 

THE city of Chicago has been presented by Sir H. Doulton, 
as a memento of the World’s Fair, with the terra-cotta full-size 
replica of John Bell’s well-known group of America at the base 


THE opening meeting of the sixtieth session of the Edinburgh 
Geological Society was held at 5 St. Andrew Square, Edin. 
burgh, Professor Geikie presiding. The secretary, Mr. H. M. 
Cadell, submitted a report showing that the membership of the | 
Society was now 237, consisting of 7 honorary fellows, 144. 
ordinary fellows, 21 associates and 65 corresponding fellows. 
The life members’ fund amounted to 220/. 8s. 3d. The follow- 
ing were re-elected office-bearers of the Society :—Patron, the 
Duke of Argyll; president, Professor James Geikie; vice- 
presidents, Mr. John Horne and Mr. Hugh Miller, of Her 
Majesty’s Geological Survey ; secretary, Mr. H. M. Cadell, of 
Grange ; and treasurer, Mr. William Forgan. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE Vestry of Camberwell intend to apply to the Board of 
Trade for a provisional order authorising them to produce and 
supply electricity within so much of their parish as is not already 
authorised to be supplied by the Crystal Palace District Elec- 
tric Supply Company. 

AT the half-yearly meeting of the Glasgow Faculty of Pro- 
curators it was agreed to introduce electric light into the 
Faculty Buildings. 

IN Manchester a subterranean explosion and eruption of 
flame, due to the combustion of the electric cable lately in- 
stalled, occurred in Piccadilly in the heart of the city, and the 
electric supply had to be cut off before it could be extinguished. 

A REPORT has been made by Colonel Haywood on the 
failures in the electric lighting of the City during the six months. 
ending with October, giving details of the hours and minutes 
in which any of the 479 arc lamps have ceased to burn. In all 
there have been 301 failures, the worst being on May 7, when 
42 of the electric lamps were extinct for periods ranging from 
an hour and a half to two hours and a half. There were two 
smaller stoppages in June and July, but the majority were in 
single lamps for short periods, and Colonel Haywood says that 
“if the total number of hours the lamps failed be divided into 
the total number of hours that the whole of the electric lamps 
were burning during the six months, the percentage of time 
when the lamps failed is but small.” The cost of each of the 
City lights is 26/. a year, making a total for the brilliant lighting 
of the City streets of 12,4542. per annum. “The 1,219 gas 


of the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park. 


lamps, which are maintained ready for lighting, cost annually 
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THE Yeadon Local Board have issued the usual statutory 
notices of their intention to apply to the Board of Trade, under 
the Electric Lighting Acts of 1882 and 1888, for a provisional 
order to enable thetn to produce, store and supply electric light 
for public and private purposes within the district of Yeadon. 
The area prescribed embraces nearly the whole of the town- 
ship. 


LOCOMOTION IN LONDON. 


THE Public Health and Housing Committee of the London 
County Council have reported that they had had under con- 
sideration the best means of obtaining information on the ques- 
tion of locomotion in London, including railways, tramways, 
omnibuses and steamboats. They recognised that the subject 
was one of supreme importance from sanitary, social and com- 
mercial standpoints. The population of London being far 
beyond that of any other city the distances to be covered were 
so great that travelling facilities had become a necessity for all 
classes. The large increase of value which had taken place in 
business premises made it essential to provide house accommo- 
dation on cheaper land than was available in business localities. 
Moreover, from the great extension of industrial establishments, 
it had become physically impossible to provide house accom- 
modation in the neighbourhood of their employment for such 
multitudes as were now engaged in the industries of London, 
From a health point of view the question was equally pressing. 
The mean death-rate in different groups of districts of the 
metropolis during the seven years ended 1891 was as follows :— 


Mean 


death-rate 
1885-91. 
Districts with a density of under 40 persons per acre 15°27 
Do. from 40 to 80 * - ° 5 . 5 eelgrO4 
Do, from 80 to 120 , s ° ‘ : se O24. 
Do. from 120 to 160 . . 22°60 
Do. over 160 : : : . . oe 23°85 
County of London, do. over 57 19°90 


The erection of model dwellings had done much to 


improve | 


sanitation, yet there was no known method by which population | 


could be crowded as in London without danger to health and 
loss of life. Additional air space was essential, which could 
only be given by extending the area of occupation. This was 
impossible within the business limits of London ; room must 


be sought outside those limits and improved means of locomo- | 
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tion provided. They found that there was increased difficulty 
in rehousing the working classes displaced by housing schemes. 
It was rarely possible to satisfactorily rehouse more than half 
the number displaced. This was a great hardship to the work- 
men whose work lay in London, and inevitably led to over- 
crowding in the neighbourhood of the area which was the 
subject of a scheme. It could not be doubted that the above- 
mentioned evils might be obviated, or at any rate lessened, by 
cheap and rapid transit to and from the suburbs where land 
was cheaper and not over-built. Railways would have for 
the most part to be relied upon for conveying passengers a 
sufficient distance to secure proper distribution of population. 
It was only by railways that passengers could be carried in 
sufficient numbers and within a reasonable time. The average 
speed on passenger railways was obviously greater than that of 
tramcars or omnibuses, and the actual cost of transit was much 
less. Therefore, their chief reliance for relieving London from 
overcrowding would have to be’ upon railways. Tramways, 
omnibuses and steamboats were, however, essential parts of a 
general system of locomotion, and should be considered in 
connection with railways. The improvements which had 
recently been made in the construction of railways opened up 
opportunities which should be utilised on a general system for 
passenger railways throughout the metropolis and the adjacent 
country districts. They, therefore, attached much importance 
to such a resolution as the one referred to them, and the 
Council might well be provided with a general outline of a 
scheme to develop a considerable extension of cheap railway 
transit. They believed the best and only means of obtaining 
the information for the purposes of a complete report was by 
engaging the services of a skilled engineer who would go 
thoroughly into the matter. It might also be necessary to 
employ a competent surveyor. They believed that might be 


| done for about 500/., and they recommended accordingly. This 


was agreed to. 


NEWCASTLE EXHIBITION. 


MEssrs. BAIRD, THOMPSON & CO., ventilating, &c., engineers 
and specialists, of 159 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., 
had an extensive exhibit of all kinds of cooling and ventilating 
apparatus. They exhibit their latest improved exhaust-roof 
ventilators, soil-pipe ventilators, mica-flaps and outlet valves, 
the “B,-T.” improved patent invisible automatic exhaust 
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ventilator, and various. other patterns of this type, including 
blow-down chimney-cowls, &c. They also show numerous 
examples of the ‘‘Baird-Thompson” air-propeller. These 

ropellers are constructed with a flattened pear-shaped blade, 
having a single curve, and it is claimed by the makers that 
these propellers give a yreater output of air. per horse-power 
than any other fan. They are light running, and have a large 
suction surface and large delivery surface. Electric propellers 
of this pattern are also shown. ‘The leading exhibit, however, 
is the ‘ Baird-Thompson” patented, improved, rapid cooling 
and drying systems by compressed air, It is claimed that this 
is the most efficient and powerful system of cooling, drying and 
ventilating. The apparatus consists of the “B,-T.” patent 
air-compressing engine, which can be driven by steam-power, 
‘belt-power, or can be combined with an electric motor. These 
are made in all sizes and various designs, horizontal and 
vertical, requiring little or no attention, and are wrought all on 


a very low pressure of from 4 to 8 Ibs., according to require- | 


ments. They will discharge or deliver by induction from 1,000 to 
1,000,000 cubic feet of air per minute, using only from 2 to 5 per 
cent. of actual compressed air.’ The cylinder, nearest the fly- 
wheel is the steam cylinder, and another behind is the air-com- 
pressing cylinder. The air is compressed in the cylinder and is 
conveyed by means of pipes into a sealed chamber, from whence 
it emerges again through pipes into the blast apparatus. The 


object of leading it through the chamber is that no vibration shall } 


occur in the blast, and that the passage of air shall be perfectly 
continuous. From thischamber the compressed air is led through 
the pipes into a specially constructed nozzle, which is placed in 
the centre of a cylinder opened at both ends, the aim of the 
system being concentrated on the design of this particular 
nozzle. The firm also make a new design of air-compressing 
engine, specially suitable for combined air-compressor and 
electric lighting. The “ Baird-Thompson” patent improved 
system of mechanical and combined automatic ship ventilation 
is exhibited. Numerous ventilating, heating, cooling and dry- 
ing appliances are exhibited suitable for every description of 
building, ships, &c. The “B.-T,” improved patent electric 
motors, one of which received the highest award, viz. “ The 


Gold Medal,” at the World’s Fair, Chicago, is on exhibition. | 


The “ Atkins ” patent system of water-softening and filtration is 
also exhibited. The firm exhibit their “B.-T.” patent direct- 
driven air propellers, with their new patent and powerful high- 
speed rotary and 2-cylinder high-speed engines, and electric 
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HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION.* 


IN return for the honour done me in being asked to read a 
paper on “ Hospital Construction” before this intellectual 
gathering I shall try to give in as concise a form as possible, 
first, my own ideas as to the constitution of a first-class 
Australian hospital, and secondly, a modification of the same 
where sufficient funds are not available to build a first-class 
institution, I will, with your. permission, glance for a few 
moments at the history of hospital constitution. I believe it.to. 
be correct to say that there was an institution in Treland 300 
years B.C., founded by the Princess Macha for nursing the sick 
and those wounded in battle. Inthe same century the great 
Guzerat king, Asoka, built several hospitals in India. Later 
on, at Caesarea, was built a great hospital and leper-house.. 
Alexandria had its hospital. Rome hada hospital in 380 a.p., 
founded by Fabiola, a pious Roman lady. The Emperor 
Justinian built the hospital of St. John at Jerusalem. This 
hospital afterwards came under the control of the Knights 
Hospitallers, afterwards the Knights of Malta; the original 
Order is now represented, I think, by the Christian Masonic 
Order of Knights Templars. The ancient Mexicans had hos- 
pitals and skilled surgeons. Again, in Spain there was the 
hospital founded by the Moors, in Cordova, in the eighth or 
ninth century. In Paris the Hétel Dieu, known as the Hospital 
of St. Christopher, was founded later on. In England, St. 
Thomas’s and St. Bartholomew’s were established in the six-. 
teenth century, though the monasteries from early periods 
acted as outdoor dispensaries, and in very many instances had 


* A paper read before the Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at the meeting held in Adelaide, by Mr, C. E; 
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special rooms or wards set apart for the treatment of the sick ; 
jm fact, the practice of the art of healing and surgery was princi- 
pally in the hands of the monks in England and the Christian 
countries, and of the Jews in Spain. 
saw the establishment of the present system of hospitals in 
England under the direction of laymen, York, in 1710, being 
the first of a number which shortly followed. 


I will now briefly sketch my conception of the requirements | 


| of a first-class Australian hospital. First, and of the utmost 
| importanice, a good breezy site, if possible on a limestone 
plateau, with open surroundings and in a salubrious district. 
Second, carefully studied construction based on hygiene. 
Many have supposed that architectural considerations should 
be allowed to predominate in the construction, but-the true 
basis of hospital construction should combine the science of 
hygiene with the results of the experience of the best surgeons 
and medical practitioners ; in short, such construction as will 
advantage the life and health of man rather than satisfy 
wsthetic tastes; and while the constructor should not be 
unmindful of the latter he must absolutely pay primarily the 
strictest attention to the proven results of medical experience, 
using his knowledge of construction to achieve the require- 


| ments demanded by the most advanced healing sciences ; and | 


always aiming to, as far as possible, deprive the causes which 
vitiate the air of a hospital of the power to create mischief. 
Only by striving to guarantee the maximum attainable purity of 
the essentials to good health and life can he hope to gain 
success as a constructor. Were money no object, and were I 
consulted as to the best method of designing a -hospital, 
I would recommend a series of small one-storey isolated 
pavilion wards, grouped round a large central adminis- 
trative block, and equidistant from a main operating 


theatre, with special wards attached. Each isolated pavilion | 


ward to contain, say, from twelve to sixteen beds, with 


two small single bed separation wards, small ward operating- | 


room, nurses’-room, ward store-room, convalescents’ : day- 
room, bath-rooms and hot and cold water, separated 
patients’ w.c., with faecal trough and fecal cupboard, nurses’ 
w.c., and the whole surrounded with broad verandahs, con- 


nected direct on each side with ward, so that patients’ beds | 
The administra- | 
tive block should have in near proximity the kitchens, laundry, | 


could be wheeled right out into the fresh air. 
servants’ house with housekeeper in charge, nurses’ house with 


superintendent in charge, and in rear the mortuary house, 
dissecting house, and steam disinfecting house. Wards to be 


The eighteenth century | 
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grouped separately for medical and surgical cases—contagious 
diseases or noisy cases or delirium tremens house to be set well 
apart ; while for epidemics in the extreme rear could be tem- 
porary buildings for use when required. Each isolated ward 
to have a broad zone of aeration, and to be connected by tram- 
line with the central operating theatre and the main adminis- 
trative block. The small tram-lines would carry the patients 
in an enclosed litter to the operating theatre, and food, coals 
and materials generally for’ distribution round the wards. All 
walls should be of brick: and ‘hollow, allowing free ventilation 
from ground-line to underside of roof between walls, the 
sun-heated air being ~ carried off thence by dormers. 
Walls at least, including hollow, 20} inches thick. In 
ternally all* walls of wards and theatre to be ‘sheathed 
in glazed tiles. ' Ceilings of panelled wood, painted and 
highly varnished, and’ covered on top with a heavy, coating 
of sea-weed. Floors of Minton tiles ‘covered, in , winter, 
with pieces of soft felting, frequently changed and disinfected. 
Ventilation, &c. as will be hereafter described. Such wards as 
described with proper inlet and exhaust natural ventilation. 
2,000 cubic feet’ of air per bed, 16 superficial feet of light per 
bed, perfect sanitary appliances, good nursing, and the pro- 
fessional care of a hospital staff should be almost perfect. The 
operating theatre block should contain waiting-room and instru- 
ment fitter’s shop combined; anzsthetic room leading into 
theatre, and a corresponding room on the other side for 
surgeons ; and, connected by corridor with theatre, two four to 
six bed wards and two single bed wards, with: nurses’-room 
between. In the operating theatre I consider it absolutely 
essential to have a zone of warm air surrounding the table in 
winter time; this can be provided with the aid of gas-heated 
coil. ‘I strongly recommend the cleverly designed table used in 
our theatre to be inspected by visiting surgeons ; the designer 
is Mr. Woods, the hospital instrument fitter. The kitchen 
block should contain large kitchen proper, with roasters, cup- 
boards, tables, &c. ; steam cooking kitchen, scullery and main 
boiler-house, from which all the steam required in the institu- 


| tion can be supplied, viz. cooking steam, steam for hot water 


generators for distribution by gravitation from special tower in 
administrative block to all wards and buildings, steam for wash- 
ing machines in laundry and for drying-room, also for the super- 
heated steam disinfecting machine. And here I may say I know 


| of nothing better for hospitals than the Washington Lyon 


machine ; the super-heated steam process of disinfecting has by 
results rendered the use of the dry hot air process absolutely out 
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of date. To go back fgr a moment to the kitchen, large well- 
ventilated cellarage is an absolute necessity, the whole, including 
ventilation shafts, rendered fly-proof. The kitchen should also, 
by use of wire doors, wire window-screens and ventilation 
openings, be fly-proof. By using jacketted copper boilers and 
ordinary direct steam copper boilers, the cooking of potatoes, 
vegetables, boiled meats, soups, &c., for large numbers is ren- 
dered comparatively easy. Colonial-made ranges can do the 
rest in roasting, baking puddings, &c. Kitchens should have 
iron Seyssel asphalte floors with central drainage for frequent 
hosing. Walls can be unplastered, with struck flush joints for 
whitewashing, which should be done periodically. Laundry 
block should have walls and floor as for kitchen, and contain 
steeping and disinfecting tank and steam boiling troughs and 
automatic washing machines, drying-room for bad weather 
worked by steam pipes, or, if too great a strain on the supply of 
steam by furnace, with circulating smoke flue. Mangling and 
ironing-room should be attached. Separate troughs should be 
provided for the clothes of staff, nurses, servants, &c. The 
mortuary house should contain a large post-mortem room, with 
smooth Seyssel asphalte floor, plentiful supply of hot and cold 
water, extra light and semi-open roofs, carefully graded drain- 
age of floor, with cemented or tiled walls ; also inspection- 
room, where bodies are coffined and await the undertaker. 
The whole of the mortuary should be absolutely fly-proof and 
allow a free circulation of air. I should not forget to add that 
a special fire-service is an absolute essential in designing a 
large hospital, swimming-bath, tennis-courts, &c., dancing- 
room. 

As “the money no object” basis of ‘the ideal hospital just 
described is not compatible at present in Australia with bank 
reconstruction and curtailed estimates, I shall proceed to de- 
scribe what I trust may be termed a good serviceable hospital, 
taking, in terms of the request made by the committee of Sec- 
tion I., the southern portion of the east wing of the new Adelaide 
Pavilion Hospital as an exemplification of a portion of this 
class of institution. The Adelaide Hospital, being a clinical 
institution, must of necessity be in close proximity to the School 
of Medicine in the city ; consequently the area of site is limited, 


in fact too much so, and while a good zone of aeration is ob- | 


tainable in the north, east and west, and to a certain extent on 
the south, within the area available for the future hospital, the 
space is too limited for such results as a conscientious con- 
structor would desire to attain. A little extra money expended 
to insure dependable foundations in a hospital, as in other 
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buildings, is always true economy. Should the ground be bad 
or unequal, a false bottom or cushion of fine sugar sand from 
12 inches to 18 inches deep, according to circumstances, has | 
proved itself a perfect cure, and by the introduction of two | 
rows of railway irons into the centre of the concrete a further | 
bond of security is established. Either clinker bricks or hard 
flat stone of extra large size can be used for foundation-walls 
between concrete and floor-line, and to prevent the possibility 
of damp rising, two courses of damp-proofing are desirable, 
either ordinary gas-tar and sand or Seyssel asphalte being used 
where obtainable of good quality. I prefer bricks for construc. | 
tion of superstructure, Brickwork is cheaper than stone, and 
makes sounder work. Hollow walls are very desirable in this hot 
continent, but they have their disadvantages in a two or three- 
storeyed building as lacking in stability, though this can be over- 
come by increasing the thickness and consequently the cost, The 
operating theatre block has hollow walls, being a single-storeyed 
building. As mentioned before, a Minton tiled floor is sug- 
gested as being the best from a hygienic point of view; this, 
however, means money, and the next best floor is hardwood, 
Personally I prefer jarrah to any other wood, but again cost 
interferes, as to insure a sound close-jointed floor the timber 
ought to be specially selected, milled and seasoned for at least 
three years before use ; and even then probably 25 per cent, 
of the boards may have to be rejected before securing a first- 
class floor. But when a good jarrah floor is obtained but little 

is left to be desired, The proper treatment for such a floor, 
after being cleaned up and‘papered, is a thorough saturation of 
raw linseed oil, then varnish, and finally hot beeswax and tur-. 
pentine, rubbed up to a smooth shining surface. After jarrah, 
our choice of available timber is limited to pitch pine or 
New Zealand kauri; either gives a splendid floor, but care 
must be exercised with each. The former should be high-. 
coloured and have two or three years’ seasoning; the latter. 
should be light-coloured in contradistinction to red, and 
used bone dry, care being taken to exclude all damp air 
from underside for a season. Both floors should be 
waxed. A room Ioo feet long by 26 feet wide and 18 feet 
high, giving nearly 18,000 cubic feet of air each to twenty-six 
beds, is an economic ward. The corners should be rounded to. 
do away with internal angles, and so prevent dead air, As. 
little woodwork as possible should be used, a coarse Keene’s 
cement for architraves, window lining and skirting being 
preferable to wood, and as little moulding as possible. When 
ready the walls should have five coats of paints and two coats 
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of the very best elastic varnish. The ceiling can be of plaster, | any part of the world at present, as inspection will illustrate 
wood, or 28-gauge small fluted corrugated galvanised iron ; | better than words. A well-flushed glazed faecal trough, and a 
the latter makes a splendid ceiling and leaves little to be | cupboard for excreta requiring inspection by medical ‘officers 
desired, and is considered an improvement on lath and plaster, should be contained in the closet arrangements. Access direct,, 
mot being subject to crack or fall down. In any case, whether either from wards or day-rooms, should obtain from ambulatory 
plaster, wood or iron be used, the ceiling must be painted and | verandahs and balconies, &c.; these should be on all sides, 
varnished, and in the case of a two-storeyed building, sound | to allow patients to have the benefit of sun or shade, 
deadening must be filled in above ceiling and under the floor of according to the season of the year er time of day. On the 
the ward above. A central fireplace is considered an improve- | opposite end of a large ward to day-room, &c., should be the 
ment on the old system of fireplaces in the walls, and the main | room of the sister in charge or head nurse, with glass door 
shaft can be used for decorative purposes to brighten the | giving full view over ward, also a small ward operating and 
ward. In Australia, natural ventilation has, I believe, been | casualty-room, store-room, and a separation ward of three beds 
found to answer all purposes in hospital construction | for special cases. This rcom should have double doors and be 
when judiciously applied. Fresh air should be introduced | equally as well ventilated as main ward. Repeat the ground- 
through the external walls delivering under each bed, and floor plan on first floor, with the balconies, &c., and the accom- 
again at, say, 7 feet 6 inches or 8 feet above floor level, with a | modation is at once doubled. External fire-escape stairs should 
special terminal to prevent the cold air falling directly on the | be provided from balcony. In our hospital we have provided 
patient below ; while by a system of extracting pipes from ceil- | an Otis hydraulic lift for patients and to send up dinners, &c,, &c. 
ing and pipes carried up in centre of chimney shafts, aided by | to first floor. A staircase travels round the elevator case for 
the fires in winter and the difference of temperature between | ordinary traffic ; a special water service is provided for use of 
internal and external atmosphere in summer, helped again by | the lift. As space is limited with us, a second floor or third 
the wind acting on the specially constructed terminal cowls on | storey has been built on central portion of wing for the ward 
roof, the experience of several years has proved that hospital | nurses, &c., accommodation for sixteen being provided, the foor 
smells can be conquered, more especially if the attendants will being 39 feet above the ground. Nurses have bath-rooms with 
judiciously use the fanlights placed over each window as an hot and cold water and water-closets, &c., on their flat, also 
additional aid at night and the windows themselves in the day- connection with a large platform on roof overlooking city for 
time. Free currents of air should also pass from end to end taking the air on fine nights. Ward furniture requires a 
of the whole block and from side to side, Wards should have few words. Bedsteads should be very strong, with woven 
large arched openings with screens within, uncovered, thus | wire mattresses, carrying the horsehair mattress. The latter 
allowing free’ passage of air without direct draught. Each | need not be more than 25 lbs. weight. These bedsteads are 
large ward should be provided with a dirty linen shoot, de- | made in the colony. Each bed should have bracket on wall at 
livering from ward to outer air direct and thence into | head for medicines, name of patient, and his ailment, &c. A 
laundry truck ez route to steeping and disinfecting trough. | small table on solid pedestal is provided for each bed. 
In connection with such a ward as described should be a day- Electric lighting is the proper thing for hospitals, as the gas 
room for cunvalescents—the day-room combining the useful | consumes so much oxygen. Electric call bells. One word 
with the helpful, as it allows patients sufficiently recovered to | and I close. No constructor should ever forget the claims 
leave their beds, to sit there and have their meals ; it also helps of the nurses to generous treatment in the shape of comfortable 
the wards by removing so many patients out for a certain time | accommodation. 
each day, giving more air to those remaining. In conjunction 
with day-room should be separated water-closets, specially 
designed so as to be cut off by a fresh-air space from the THE death is announced at Hexham of Mr. William Ritson, 
building prozer; the lavatory and baths, with hot and cold | a well-known railway and dock contractor, who had risen from 
water, store-room and ward scullery, all connected with deep | the humblest sphere to a position of great wealth and influence. 
drainage and almost perfect sanitary appliances. I may say He was one of the principal proprietors of the Aberdulais Tin- 
our South Australian system is as nearly perfect as obtains in | works, near Neath. 
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GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AND LOCAL REGULATIONS. IRON AND STEEL PROCESSES. = 


sya: ; AT the meeting of the West of Scotland Iron and Steel Insti. 
N Scotland Government buildings are to be placed on the hile: Chéld fa then A ndersouee. Buildings, George Street! 
ame footing as ordinary buildings as respects local regulations. ’ 


; ; ‘ ; Glasgow, Mr. Riley, president, in the chair, Mr. Edward J, | 
This was made apparent in the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court Tuff, manager Blochairn Stee! Works, read a paper on 


on the 5th inst., when an application came up from the Commis- | “ Electric Welding.” He described the various, electrical pro- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Works for a warrant for the erection | cesses in use for the welding of metals, explained by diagrams — 
of additions to the General Post Office. Dean of Guild Miller | 224 drawings how the electric current was generated, con- 

said this application again brought up an important public ques- trolled and applied in the various processes and for the various | 


y purposes for which it is used. He pointed out how in widely dif. _ 
on. Several of the members of the Court had been appointed | ferent ways by use of the electric current the same end might be _ 


since the question was first before it, and he might therefore accomplished. This was shown in a remarkable way by a 
explain that in the month of March 1891 the Procurator-Fiscal | comparison of the Thomson and Bernardos processes. In the 
of the Court required the Lord Advocate, as representing the | Thomson process the heating effects set up by resistance to a_ 
Board of Works, to send in plans and obtain the sanc- large volume of current at a very low pressure passing through 
tion of the Court for the erection of a large addition to the two Bisces of metal in contact oa eee | 
j aA : at the point of contact a sufficiently high temperature to rapidly 
he General Post Office buildings of the city, the base- | raisea welding heat, the volume of current being 30,000 amperes 
ment storey of which was then being built. This was | and the pressure one-half to 2 volts ; while in the Bernardos 
refused, and an appeal was taken to the Court of Session, | process the heat of the electric arc was used. This, when 
A decision was come to in that Court after a delay of about two | @PPlied to the part to be united, produced a fusing action which 
and a half years, and by this time the buildings were completed, effectually united the two pieces of metal. The current in this 
and, he supposed, were in occupation.. The decision of a | CaS€,was only about 300 amperes and the voltage 100, Mr, | 
majority of the judges of the Supreme Court practically came | Duff explained the distinguishing features and varlous uses of 
to this—that, although the Board of Works should have | the two systems, and described the kind of work to which each 
obtained a warrant from the Dean of Guild Court to build, the | SYStem was specially fitted. Specimens of round and flat bars 
Board need not submit plans and ask warrant until ordered to | Wet shown, one’2} inches in diameter, welded and bent double 
do so by the Court of Session—in fact, that the Procurator- | at the weld, connecting rods for steam winches having their rods_. 
Fiscal should have adopted a circuitous, expensive and novel | Welded together in the centre; chains welded ‘through the 
procedure in the Supreme Court instead of the ordinary and | links ; lead and iron tubes joined; an axe head with the steel 
direct way in the Dean of Guild Court. The agent for the | ¢4g¢ welded en; a gun-barrel welded spirally ; plates rivetted 
bn Board of Works had now, however, without waiting for this | together with the rivets heated in position ; an artillery shell 
Sy roundabout procedure, submitted plans and asked for a warrant, | With the two ends welded in. Many other interesting specimens 
He had also promised that plans for such buildings would in | Were exhibited illustrating the Thomson process, as well as 
Md future be submitted to the Dean of Guild Court in the same | DUMbers of examples showing the work done by the Bernardos 
iy way as was done by all other persons who were going to erect | Process. One of these was a hydraulic pipe which had welded 
buildings. These plans had been before the Court that day, | t© it at one place six other branch pipes of smaller diameter. 
fin and they found that the drains were connected and everything 
done satisfactorily, and they now agreed to grant a warrant. 
iy This was practically a AREER as the Board did not WAREHOUSE ACCOMMODATION IN MANCHESTER, 
i make application before. _An application was also presented | THE importance of securing adequate warehouses for the goods 
th for a warrant for the erection of the Royal Observatory build- | which are expected to be imported by the Manchester Ship 
ings on the Blackford Hill, and this was granted under the Canal has been recognised by the directors of the company. 
same decision. Ten months ago Mr. Marshall Stevens, writing to property 
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_ owners in various centres, pointed out that “ the question of the 
provision of necessary warehouse accommodation is now a very 
pressing one,” and stated that he was engaged in the prepara- 
‘tion of a list of warehouses, mills and other property in the 
district which would be available for the storage of over-sea 
merchandise. In the same circular Mr. Stevens remarked that 
| “warehouse accommodation for general traffic, other than grain, 
petroleum, &c., which is stored in full cargoes, is as useful when 
‘situated upon one or other of the branch canals which 
connect with the Ship Canal, or when within easy cartage 
of the docks, as if situated alongside the Ship Canal 
itself, provided the accommodation is near the busi- 
ness centre and easy of access to railway and canal, 
so that the merchandise may be economically distributed when 


‘sold.” The list of warehouses mentioned by Mr. Stevens is | 
filed at the Ship Canal offices, and indicates, according to an | 


official statement, that there is now ample accommodation for 
the cotton which is to arrive in Manchester in January next. 
Between sixty and seventy properties have been submitted to 
the inspection of the company as suitable for warehousing. 
They have all been examined, and a report has been sent in 
with regard to the suitability of each building. The list 
includes several mills in Ancoats and one or two buildings 
in Piccadilly, Brook Street and Lower Mosley Street, not far 


from the local canals, together with premises of various descrip- | 


tions in the neighbourhood of Oxford Street, Deansgate, Knott 


Mill, Cornbrook, Hulme, Lower Broughton, Blackfriars Street, | 


Pendleton, Ordsal and Weaste. Accommodation is also avail- 
able at Warrington, Runcorn and Patricroft, in all cases by the 
side of the Ship Canal, and at Stalybridge, Bolton and Fails- 
worth, close to the local canal in each instance. But if such 


buildings will be of sufficient extent to store the imports, there | 


was not much use in undertaking the canal. Disused mills are 
dangerous when used for storage. 


THE HIGHLAND RAILWAY. 


DURING the past four months the Highland Railway Company 
have had large squads of workmen engaged day and night 
carrying out a series of important and difficult operations on 
their line between the stations of Kingussie and Kincraig. 
Between these two stations, says the Glasgow Herald, the 
railway for three miles traverses an extensive area of meadow 
land, which is elevated only two or three feet above the normal 
level of the river Spey, which flows close by in a parallel direc- 


tion, the rails being carried along an embankment about ten 
feet above the level of the meadows. These meadows, about 
three miles in length by one to one and a half in breadth, are 
subject to periodical inundations during winter floods in the 
Spey, the whole area frequently presenting the aspect of an 
extensive inland lake, in which the only objects visible are the 
tops of the scrubby trees and the railway embankment, the 
waters: frequently rising almost to the level of the rails. The 
water gradually passes to the north by small culverts or 
percolation until it attains the same level on both sides of 
the line, and then the trains seem as if running along a mere 
thread in the immense watery expanse. This portion of the 
line has always been a source of anxiety and trouble to 
|the company when the Spey is in great spate, and 
| especially when strong gales blow from the south and 
|immense floes of ice are proceeding seawards. With 
| the object of allowing a freer passage to the north side, 
| and thus to some extent relieving the pressure, or enabling the 
pressure to be equal on both sides, in the shortest space of 
| time, the company some time ago decided to place two huge 
| 
| 
| 
| 


culverts at some distance from each other in the emba nkment 
where it traverses the meadow belonging to Mr. Macpherson of 
Belleville, and at the same time raise the height of the embank- 
ment from r to 2 feet for a distance of a mile and a half. This, 
it will be readily understood, was a work involving much labour 
| and no little anxiety. Obviously the bank could not be pierced 
during the winter and spring months, when there was danger of 
| flooding, and there was a difficulty of carrying on operations in 
the late summer and autumn, when the traffic is most heavy. 
| That the operations have been carried on without a hitch 
| during the past four months, when the traffic was the heaviest 
| ever known, redounds greatly to the engineering skill and 
executive ability of the officials. 


| A FRENCH VIEW OF THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


THE last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes contains an 
article on “ Maritime Canals” by M. Fleury. On referring to 
the Manchester Ship Canal he says :— 

Manchester is to-day the centre of the most populous and 
most productive region in the whole world. On 1,850 square 
kilométres—barely a third of the area of the Department 
of the Nord—live nearly four millions of people. That is a 
density of 2,108 to the square kilométre—nineteen times greater 
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than the rest of England, and thirteen times greater than that 
of Belgium, although this latter country is often cited as having 
the greatest density of population. The great cotton trade, the 
chemical industry, the coal mines of Lancashire and of South 
Yorkshire, the Cheshire salt mines, the metal foundries, the 
Staffordshire potteries keep this laborious ant-hill occupied. 
Apart from home consumption, they furnish nearly two-thirds 
of the British export trade, or a value of more than 160,000,000/., 
and give rise to a movement of commerce amounting to nearly 
twenty-one million tons, of which sixteen millions come or go 


by way of Liverpool and the less important Mersey ports— | 


Garston, Widnes, Runcorn and Ellesmere. Barely 48 kilo- 
métres of level country separate Manchester from Liverpool. 
Three parallel railways connected by numerous cross lines, the 
Bridgewater Canal, the Mersey and Irwell Navigation, unite 
the great Mersey port to the capital of King Cotton. But at 
what a price. It might be thought at first sight that this multi- 
plicity of means of communication would have assured to the 
manufacturers and traders of the Manchester district the benefit 
of competition—that is, cheap rates of transport. But Stephen- 
son was right when he said that competition only exists when 
the competitors are too many to arrive atan understanding. A 
permanent coalition—what the hypocritical modesty of Protec- 
tion calls a syndicate—unites all these carriers between the two 
towns, and their agreement imposes exorbitant tariffs. From 
Liverpool to Manchester cotton pays 8 francs 60 cents, sugar 
13 francs, cereals 7 francs 10 cents per thousand kilogrammes. 
As the distance by the shortest railway is 32 miles, these are, it 
will be seen, tariffs of 17, 25 and 14 centimes per ton-kilométre. 
The other charges are in proportion. Nor is this all. The 
port of Liverpool has been very costly, and much money is still 
spent upon it. The debt of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board now exceeds 17,000,000/.. This is a heavy burden, so 
the port dues are multifarious and very high. It must be added 
that at Liverpool, perhaps even more than elsewhere, the axiom 
“ Les quais aux portefaix” is acostly reality. The master stevedore 
has the monopoly of handling the goods on board the vessels, 


the master porter that of carrying from the lurry to the ship or | 


the reverse, and the lurryman in his turn has the sole right of 
conveying from the port to the station or the canal. And each 
time payment is necessary, and there is no escape from these 


taxes, for this organisation of successive and obligatory | 


ransoms results from long-established customs which, after 
various unsuccessful efforts, commerce and even Parliament 
have not been strong enough to modify. It thus happens that 


in the Parliamentary inquiry on the Manchester Ship Canal the | 
representatives of Liverpool were on the one hand able to. | 
denounce the railway rates as excessive, while on the other the 
London and North-Western Railway reproached Liverpool 
with being the dearest port in the three kingdoms, and both 


| were right. The trade of Manchester, and of all the neighbour- 


ing districts, combines the two reproaches, and makes them ’ 
the foundation of its claim to create for itself:a means of 


| transport which may deliver it from what it regards as a 


tyranny. The history of the project is related, and in con-. 
clusion M. Fleury writes :-— oi 
Arrived at its terminus, the canal expands in vast docks, 
presenting a superficial area of 62 hectares, and a development | 
of quays extending to more than nine kilométres. These quays 
connect with those of the two inland canals, and are also united 
by rail to the stations of the four great railways which run 
through Manchester. The depth of the canal will be at every 
point and at all times 8 60 métres, which is practically that of 
the Suez Canal to-day. The width of the channel is 
36°60 métres, which, even better than at Amsterdam, will 
allow most of the vessels to pass one another without stopping. 
From the locks at Eastham to the quay at Woden Street the 
difference in height is 18:45 métres, The vessels will rise pro- 
gressively to this altitude by four locks distributed over the 
total distance. These locks are very nearly 20 métres wide 
and 183 métres long, dimensions which render access possible 
to all ships, with the exception of three or four, so far con- 
structed. Are not these locks a defect? it may be asked. 
Could they not have been avoided? The question of locks 
is not the same for what may be called a canal of penetration 
as for a transit canal. In both cases locks are undoubtedly a 
hindrance to speed and a possible cause of accident, but in ° 
a transit canal, where the two ends are on the same 
level, this complication is only justified when there are very ) 
serious economic reasons for it. When, on the contrary, the 
aim is to allow vessels to penetrate to the heart of a city at a 
distance from the sea and situated at certain elevation, it is in 
any case necessary to place them at the height of the quays; 
they must therefore be raised, and the locks are in this case 
the cheapest mechanical elevators, besides which, if they are 
judiciously distributed over the route they diminish notably 
the depth to which it is necessary to excavate. It is to be 
noted, too, that at Manchester better than elsewhere they have 
understood the need of protecting the banks of the canal from 
the waves and the currents caused by the moving vessels. 
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Where these banks have not been cut in the solid rock they 
\are faced for the whole of their height with carefully constructed 
_ walling, which insures their fixity, to the great. benefit of the 
conservation and maintenance of the canal. In this broad 


‘channel, at once deep and safe, vessels may without risk steam | 


at a speed of from 6 knots to 6} knots, that is, from 11 to 12 
kilometres. 


'to Manchester need not take more than from eight to nine 
‘hours. That means a great gain of time on the present 
system, and for trade a great saving in money. 

On the canals of Suez, Amsterdam and Corinth the duties 
‘are laid on the tonnage only. In the case of the Manchester 
Ship Canal the tonnage duty is only an accessory and unim- 
portant source of revenue. The company appears even to be 
inclined not to levy it at all. It is chiefly the goods which, by 
means of transit dues, dock dues and handling dues, are ex- 
pected to remunerate the enterprise. If the charges actually 
levied oni goods in transit from the Liverpool docks to Man- 
chester are compared with those which, according to the tariffs 
already published, those same goods will have to pay on the 
Ship Canal, we find that the saving will vary from 55 to 45 per 
cent. Cotton, for instance, at present pays 16 francs 57 cents ; 
on the canal it will not pay more than 8 francs 40 cents—a 
saving of 8 francs 17 cents—and Manchester’s import of cotton, 
good year and bad year alike, amounts to the prodigious total 


of 620,000,000 to 650,000,000 kilogrammes. Cereals, amounting | 


tO 1,000,000 tons, will save 6 francs 57 cents per ton and so on. 
Calculations which appear to be founded on precise researches 
estimate at 10,000,coo tons the quantity of goods of all kinds 
which almost from the first endeavour to profit by this con- 
siderable saving. On the same basis it is reckoned that once 
the commercial current has been set flowing the net receipts of 
the company will quickly rise to 1,680,000/. or 1,760,000. In 
view of such results, which are pretty well beyond dispute, it is 
ot little consequence that in the course of the works the enter- 
prise has had serious financial difficulties. 
capital of 8,000,000/. was exhausted, and along with it 
2,520,000/. more, when the work was only three-parts done. 


| 


| 


The passage of the locks will, it is true, take from | 
two to three hours, but altogether the passage from the Mersey | 


The original share | 


In 1891 Manchester and Salford advanced 3,000,000/., and | 


even that was not enough. They have had to make a further 
contribution of 1,200,000/. With this last reinforcement it 


appears that the enterprise wili be brought to a happy con: | 


clusion, and that we shall hear before long of the opening of 
the Manchester Canal. 
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who have given to this beneficent work the help of their faith, 
their devotion, or their skill. It will also be the starting-point, 
so much is certain, of a new era Of productive activity in that 
laborious district, a new means for it of preserving and in- 
creasing the commercial supremacy which it enjoys already in 
the world. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


THE chairman, Mr. A. Bassett Hopkins, of the special Water 
Committee of the London County Council has prepared a 
memorandum on the present position of the Council in relation 
to the question of the present water supply. Dealing with the 
report of the Royal Commission on: the water supply of the 
Metropolis, he emphasises the comparative narrowness of the 
scope of the inquiry which has just been completed. The 
Commissioners have restricted their forecast to a term of forty 
years, which is, after all, a short period in the history of a vast 
and ever-growing population, and the Council may reasonably 
feel anything but safe in confining their attention to its needs. 
Assuming that the suggestions of the Commission will be 
carried out, the capacity for supply of the Thames and Lea 
watersheds may be expected to have reached, or nearly reached 
their limit about the year 1931. It will then be impossible to 
delay having recourse to some outside source. When it 1s 
considered that the various gathering grounds of the country 
are already being rapidly taken possession of by other munici- 
palities—the provincial towns, moreover, making provision for 
a far longer period than forty years—the danger cannot be 
ignored that people in 1931 may find no adequate and suitable 
source of additional supply left for them, unless, perhaps, under 
difficulties and at a cost fearfully out of proportion to what 
would have to be incurred now. 

The most important subjects outside the scope of the Com- 
mission, but forming indispensable elements of a water policy, 
are these :—(1) Sources of supply outside the watersheds of the 
Thames and Lea, their respective nature, situation and capaci- 
ties, and the practicability and probable cost of bringing their 
product to London ; (2) the legal position, powers and duties 
of the water companies ; (3) the true value of the properties of 
the companies and the just basis upon which any purchase in 
whole or in part should rest ; and (4) the great question of the 
future water authority for the Metropolis. 

Seeing, then, that all these vital points are outside the report 
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| 
memorandum, to regard that report.as presenting anything like.| depend upon the true value of the respective undertakings, | 
an exhaustive guide for the Council as to its policy, and the | having regard to their powers and liabilities, to the condition, | 
tendency which is certain to show itself to leave out of view | of the property, and to its. ability, in each case, to supply future | 
those parts of the subject that are not to be found in the report | wants. | 
will require the constant vigilance of the committee. This memorandum is now being consid 
As one consequence of the Commissioners’ report, it may be | Committee, and a report on the whole su 
expected that Parliament will be immediately asked by the | presented to the Council. 
companies, or by some of them, for extended powers. The 
following are the. proposals which present themselves to the 
mind of the Chairman of the committee :—1. The Council, as 


ered by the Water 
bject will shortly be 


far as it agrees to the raising of fresh capital, will probably PATENTS, 
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2. The Council may ask that’it should itself furnish any 


trom whom all particulars and. information relating to 


additional capital to the ‘companies, either by way of loan or Patents may be had Lratuitously, | 


in consideration of shares,or otherwise ; or power of super- 


vision or of representation on the directorate might be sought. APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 
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works, and be the owner thereof—e.g. reservoirs, wells, &c.— | winches and similar hoisting machines, whereby the load may 


supplying to the companies any additional water they may | be either sustained or released for quick descent.” 

require on terms and conditions to be settled. 21061. Samuel Henry William Elgar, for “An improved 
As to the great question of the future metropolitan water | method of hanging window-sashes.” 

authority this is now ripe for specific consideration, and there 21136..John Ricketts, for “Improvements in or connected 

appears to be no reason for further delaying it. The Council | with spirit-levels.” 

has expressed its corporate opinion on the subject, and it may 21218. Robert Crosthwaite, for “Improvements in fre- 


\ fairly be taken, the Chairman thinks, to be as follows :— grates.” 

M 1, That the present system of supply by private companies for 21228. James. Edwin Cope and Joseph E. Williams, for 
si) profit should be put an end to. . (It does not necessarily follow | “ Improvements in the methods of opening and closing sashes 
Sie from this that all the companies should be extinguished | and casements.” shies 
iy together.) 2. That the metropolitan water-supply should be 21257. John. Jones, for “ Improvements in or relating to 
as transferred to a public authority. 3. That the London County | stoppers for drains,” 
fs) Council is the proper authority for the purpose. (This does 21274. George Law, junior, for “An improved ventilating 


not preclude the possibility of some representation being given | device for sewers.” 
tay to other authorities interested.) 4. That while the Council is 
ni willing to purchase the companies’ undertakings, it will only do 


‘ A L To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and’ 
Wh so on “fair and reasonable terms,” of which the basis should Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
not be a question of Stock Exchange values, past dividends, or | Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co.,: 
we the paper accounts of capital paid up or expended, but should | Parent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London. W.C. 
ant 
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THE 


Architect and Gontract Beporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles ana papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address oy the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


————— 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ° . . . © o 6 
For Quarter Page ° ° ° ° . » 210 0 
For Half Page . . ’ ’ . ° - 410 O 
For a Page . . ’ , . ° vt oa Syn 0 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . ° ' OFF 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Boblic Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DENBIGH.—Dec. 2.—Designs are Invited for Enlarging 
Asylum. Mr. W. Barker, The Asylum, Denbigh, N. Wales. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Jan. 31.—For Designs for Shelters, 
Sea-baths, Photographic Studio and Shops. Mr. W. Gregson, 
Town Clerk, Southend. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BatH.—Dec. 4.—For Construction of Refuse Destructor, 
with Engine-house, Chimney-shaft (165 feet high), and Supply 
of Ironwork, Boilers, &c. Mr. F. H. Moger, 3 Wood Street, 
Bath. 

BLACKBURN.—Jan. 29.—For Building 
Asylum. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, Architects, 
Terrace, Blackburn. 

BREASELETE.—Dec. 10.—For Pier and Breakwater (Con- 
crete and Embanking). Mr. A. Macdonald, Engineer, Storno- 
way. 


Pauper Lunatic 
to Richmond 


BRYNAMMAN.—Dec. 4.—For Alterations, &c., to Board 
School. Mr. D. W. Jones, Post Office, Llandilo. ; 

CARpIFF.—Dec. 8.—For Alterations and Repairs to Police 
Stations at Barry and Pandy. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen. 

City or LONDON.—Dec. 5.—For the Supply of Cast-iron 
Work for a period of Three Years. Mr. Henry Blake, Prin- 
cipal Clerk, Tenders Office, Guildhall. 

COxLODGE.—Dec. 4.—For Foundations for Extension of 
City Asylum. Mr. John W. Dyson, Architect, 18 Grainger 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. . 

DUBLIN.—Dec. 14.—For Extension of Electric-Lighting 
Station Buildings. Mr. Spencer Harty, City Surveyor, City 
Hall, Dublin. 

FULHAM.—Dec. 6.—For Making-up and Paving King’s 
Road and Brecon Road. Mr. W. J. H. Denselow, Town Hall, 
Walham-Green. 

GosForTH.—Dec. 9.—For Building Local Board Offices. 
Mr. C. J. Baff, Surveyor, Gosforth. 

Great Bappow.—Dec. 2 —For Brild'ng Infectious Hos- 
pital. Mr. I..C. Smith, Tindal Square, Chelmsford. 


GREAT TOTHAM.—Dec. 5.—For Enlarging Board School. 
Mr. Charles Pertwee, Architect, Chelmsford. 


HARROGATE.—Dec. 4.—For the Erection of New Baths, 
Winter Gardens, &c. Mr. Samuel Stead, Borough Engineer, 
Harrogate. 

Hove.—Dec. 6.—For the Execution of Sewer .Work in 
Godstone Street and Queen’s Gardens. Mr. H. Endacott,. 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hove. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Dec. 7.—For Building Mineral Water 
Manufactory. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Hud- 
dersfield. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Dec. 11.— For Additions to 
Female Infirmary at Workhouse. Mr. Wm. H. Hope, Archi- 
tect, Gale House, Portsmouth Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 

LEEpDS.—Dec. 5.—For Alterations to County Court 
Premises. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

LEIGHTCN BuzzARD—Dec. 14.—For the Erection of 
Water Tower and Pumping Station and Manager’s Residence, 
the Provision of Engines and Pumping Machinery in Duplicate, 
the Supply, Laying and Jointing of Cast-iron Socket-pipes with 
their Appendages, including all necessary Sluice-valves, Hy- 
drants, &c., and other Works. in connection therewith. Mr. 
John Newton, Clerk, Leighton Buzzard. 

LIVERPOOL.—Dec. 1.—For Alterations to Baths, Corn- 
wallis Street. The Chief Superintendent, Pierhead Baths, 
Liverpool. 

NELSON.—Dec. 11.—For Building Cemetery Chapels. 
Mr. Henry Whitaker, Architect, 26 Every Street, Nelson. 

PoRTSMOUTH.—Dec. 19 —For Additions to Board School, 
Penhall Road. Mr. Alfred H. Bone, Architect, Cambridge 
Junction, Portsmouth. 

SOUTHAMPTON.——Dec, 11.—For Construction of Pavilion on 
Royal Pier. Mr. E. Cooper Pcole, Engineer, 2 Portland Street, 
Southampton. 

SWANSEA.—-Dec. 11!.—For Rebuilding Market. Messrs. 
Wilson & Moxham, Architects, 15 Castle Street, Swansea. 

TOXTETH.—Dec. 4.—For the Completion of Passages off 
Southdown and Aigburth Roads. Messrs. North, Kirk & 
Cornett,-15 Lord Street, Liverpool. 

WEDMORE.—Dec. 9.—For Building Board School and 
Teacher’s House. Mr. E. Wall, Architect, Wedmore, Somerset. 

WEMBLEY Park.—Dec. 11.—For the Construction of 
Sewers. Mr. D. R. Soames, Union Offices, Edgware. 

WooLwIcH.—Dec. 6.— For Building Thirty-four Small 


Litter Sheds with Corrugated Iron Roofs Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. FI. Rathborne, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, Woolwich. 


a 


Espagnolette Bolts, 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so a 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire sat 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


pplied the different Movements that 
isfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights Fanliguts : 
which can be fixed in any position. aie gute, 0%, 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks. 
CATALOGUES FREE 


bi POST. 


——————————— 
SE IS SE 


EGOS. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 
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‘SUPPLEMENT | 
‘ J 
YSTRADYFODWG.—Dec. 11.—For Building Infants’ School GREEX OCE. | 
and Alterations to Existing School at Treorky and Building | po, Building New Model Lodging-house at the foot of Sir | 
School at Pontygwaith. Mr. J. Rees,: Architect, Pentre, Michael Street, Greenock. ea | 


gos W. Steel, mason and brick work. 
T. Jamieson, joiner work. 
P. Mackay &-.Sons, slater work. 
TEN DERS. Crawford & Kerr, plumber work, 
ER , J. M‘Cue, plaster wee 
OnOm Er G. Edgar, painter work. 
For Construction of Sea-wall and Esplanade, for the Cromer J. Winton Mackie, Glasgow, tiler. 
Protection Commissioners. Mr. J. C. MELLISS, Engineer, . Combe & Son, Glasgow, heating. 
j Mecdn scrac eure res teat agents Rudd A. Stoffert, Glasgow, iron work, 
arvis elton, King’s Lynn . ; : BEX 
Bray, Great Y armouth : : : Merete OO: 
Pauling & Elliott, Westminster ‘ : e200 LO. GC 
J. Neave, Forest Hill : ; : : SEI Od) LEAMINGTON. 
Kalin, Proadways suotcester ; : siincienaye cdl «Ror Altering System of Ventilation of Schools in Leicester | 
Doubis 1 pewich . y ’ ; j ‘ oe Poaae Street and Shrubland Street, for the School Board. Mr. | 
sen Ron Norm a : : = % ape : 5 FREDERIC FOSTER, Architect, Euston Place, Leamington, 
ell, Tottenham : : : : 6 manele see ; : : ; : ae 
Cooke & Co., Battersea (accepted ) : em GOO IOELO re - Beate eae : £ ee ? 
Bardell, King’s Lynn % 5 : > ial, 5201rOn oO 5) oe 


Kimberley, Banbury . F - - : ory QOTEly 
CROOK. W. Jenkins & Son : ; : ; - 840 0 

‘For Building Warehouse behind the Present Stores and Sale R. BOWEN, Leamington Spa (accepted) . -- — 830 46 
Shop adjoining the Slaughter-house, for the Crook Co- 3 
operative Society, Limited. 


COW ON 


J. G. Robson, Darlington . : : ; - £358 17 6 LONDON. 
T. Hilton, Bishop Auckland : : : 3S Peon O : \ 
J. Ayton, Crook . . : : . . - 350 5 O| For Gas Engineering and Fittings at Star Lane Schools, Can- 
T. Manners, Bishop Auckland . ; ; 40344)0,0 0 ning Town, for the West Ham School Board. Messrs. 
. R. Parkinson, Waterhouses : ; : Srcicy A cya) J. T. NEWMAN & JACQUES, Architects, 2 Fen Court, E.C. 
tm G. Lister & Son, Crook s ; : s + 13305.0 20 Hulett & Co. ; : ; : z - 4333 10 0 
i W. Lax, Crook . : : : : ‘ 2 63020 50 Russell & Co... : “ : : , -- 319. 0 40 
ay J. Mather, Crook . : ; s ; : 1205 srt Burn Bros. . : ; ee : E <3; 300 OWNG. | 
os T. WALTON, Crook (accepted) . : ; ath 27a OO Clark & Son : : - : : 5 427 ROO: - | 
Py Sugg & Co.. P : : F ‘ : - 265 0 0 
iii LANGFORD HALL. Christie . 9. 2.) se te 
ta ‘For Erection of Farm Buildings, Langford Hall, Essex. Mr. Renton , ; - : A : : +, 253: 10150 
qa P. M. BEAUMONT, A.M.I.C.E., Architect, Maldon. Quan- Howard ; : ; 2 4 : 22 C1 OmmD 
ey tities not supplied. | .Simmons .... . 7. } te 
"i Jj. Gozzett, Maldon . 6 2)... £5075. 0 0} Choat. . > .°'7 2 | 0 2 
il S. Richards, Witham ; , : ; . 1,040.0 0 JONES (accepted) . : ‘ , ‘ 2 . 199 0 0 
Be J. SMITH, Witham (accepted) . . . 34) 297 5meC4O Strode & Co. (not on proper form) . ; : -- 
a E. West, Chelmsford ‘ : : ; 970 0 o!  Architect’s estimate . ‘i , ‘: ; +14:256 .Ommo 
te ——— 
aes : I MM 
S PERFECTION tag 
ts : ay Ca § 
S FANLIGHT a 
ti nm \\ i! 
ya \ 4 
ce OPENERS 
tn AND OTHER | 
ine 
“te SASH. & WINDOW | 


FITTINGS. 


ROBT. ADAMS'S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by ROBT. ADAMS'S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 


g Apparatus fo Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887, 


SNehet eS = eseqetatate 


Larpsia a 1 


em ly] ] 


| Conservatories, &c. 


! 


DOOM) 


My 


aa ag POULTON 
ca 7A men, SVAN ER aD ee 


antl trom THT 


~ 


= 


ee 


a vi 


all cco i citi 
MA cc 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., fi 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. ' 


SPECIALTIES—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, if 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal | 
section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 


Work, &c., &c. 
ROBT. ADAMS, i 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, $.E, "<"™ igereraeieariner 


Telegrams :—* Robert Adams, London.” and reliable. 


WINE Abu 
HI} |pJOR steps: th 
! 5) Requires A} 


HH 


No. 190.—New and special solid section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 

No. 208,—Special thrust-motion round 


iS 


—t 


——s, 


< 
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LONION— coniinued. LONDON.—continued. 


For Erection of Laundry at the Western Hospital. Messrs. |For Furniture and Fittings at Upton Lane Schools, Forest 


aga intel see Gate lag ee toe ecmaine dl oa 
| est Ha AN 8 
Simmonds Bros., Chelsea. - : . 58,2846. On On - 2 t, E. 
Rochello, Gover & Smith, Harlesden te 5, Ovum a O Be ey USS eh 
. & M. Patrick, Rochester : +), 8,061 70% O}] 
H. Wall & Co., Kentish Town. : : SE ey <G) )4 Star Lane. 
‘Newmans, Limited, Fenchurch Street . . 7,860 0 0} Mollett . £2 818 11.0 
Leslie & Co, Kensington Square . : - 7,636 0 ©} Reed, Blight & Co. 1,567 0 oO 
Sas & Co, Chelsea . 7.359 000 Miskin 1,520 0 0 
Johnson & Co ; Limited, Wandsworth | Pryor : s 2 ; 1,408 oO 
© common . . . 7,066 0 0 Illingworth, Ingham & Coun : : A ity eee 
W. Wells, Finsbury Park. 6,950 9 O Boulton & Paul. ; 5 : SeepLENMetsibicay xo 
HOLLIDAY & GREENWOOD, Brixton ‘(accepted ) 6,377 OmO Heywood . 1041 6 0 
: 3 : : . 1,000 fe) 
Engineering Work. Bunce Furnishing ¢ Cone. ‘ : : : "906 3 fo) 
Rainbow Engineering Co., Limited, West- Taylor & Co... ; , Hae 085 s1On4O 
minster . : : 3 : 27,9638 08.0 EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY (accepted) : : ne 04eg nO 
‘Wood Bros., Brockley ; : : i275;050) (0; 0 Architect’s estimate . : 980 0 oO 
Murdoch & ‘Cameron, Glasgow F : . 6,725 10 0 | 
I. Braithwaite & Son, Cannon Street : - 6,700. 0 oO é 
J. Fraser & Son, Millwall. : : : a5,057.5 Gy Oh] Upton Lane. 
Clarke & Sons, Moorgate Street. : ue 5350012 Om O Mollett °. 2,436 13 0 
Fraser & Fraser, Bromley-by-Bow . » + 5,320 © 0} Reed, Blight & Co, 1,393, 0 oO 
‘Clements, Jeakes & Co., Bloomsbury. - 5,300 0 O Miskin 1,350 sane 
-T. Bradford & Co., High Holborn . ‘ ye 2G0" OG.0 Pryor ; ‘ ; 1,250 ann 
Wenham & Waters, Limited, Croydon . mls ,000'8 0 0 filmigworth, Ingham & Co. ; ; ; : "eR 16.0 
| j. & F. May, High Holborn . . . 4,983 0 ©] Boulton & Paul : 1062 0 0 
Benham & Sons, Limited, Wigmore. Street. 4,925 © ©| Educational Supply 999 vite 
Easton & ANDERSON, Limited, Whitehall | Heywood . 923.15 0 
Place (accepted) . - : : : - 4,800 0 O| Hawes y : : ; g00 0 Oo 
For New School in Lieu of Enlarging Fair Street School, Bennett Furnishing Co... . . . . 881 0 0 
Horselydown, to take the place of the Existing Building. TAYLOR & Co. (accepted) . . . . 875 ao 
Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. Architect’s estimate . : : : 2 0987543 0mO 
First Portion ealverk: A For Alterations BTC AA: Stables, Forest Lodge, 
a Tulse Hill, S.W., for Mr. Geo. Adney Payne. Mr. ALFRED 
a coe Rea Cop eISL 0 PARNACOTT, F.S.I., Surveyor, &c, 93 York Road, West- 
; Se er os 2 i Bridge Road, S.E 
MiMaciand . >.) . .'°75255.9 9 160.0 0 minster 8 , 
Holloway Bros. . : ; iis 3420 O 129 0 O Maxwell & Co. 25590. 0 50 
Kirk & Randall . et ae IAA aA 161 0o' o Trollope & Sons . 476 0 Oo 
J. Smith & Sons 6,967 0 0 I4e- OO Peacock Bros. 468 10 oO 


A. Extra if brickw ork i in cement. 


Salter (declined ). 


ihographars, Engravers, 2nd. Pristert QUANTITIES, &, [ITHOGRAPHED 


‘Late of 33 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. r 
have REMOVED to ‘ Accurately and with Despatch. 


‘4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. | ‘METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports | SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. “Quantity Surveyors’ Tables & Diary ” for 1894. 
GPRAQUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING Price 6d.; post, 7d, In leather,1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
panei with or without Views, tastefully SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e. 
ographed and printed in colours, pl chong Hectea 
Certificate ae tera Receipt, 5, WAT e R LOW B ROS. & LAYTO N, 
ALL OFFIOB SUNDRIES SUPPL 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


LIB 
‘SPRAGUES TABLES, upon ;-spptioations or ‘stamped directed | 1 sertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
— eee a above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


UANTITIE 8, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
(equal to Babosraphy, and much cheaper), or Litho- Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 
graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. ‘Quantities’’ 

Bor, l4in. by 9 in. by Sin. 2s. 6d. each ; six tor 12s, Plane CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

eopied, enlarged, reduced, coloured 2 wre 


© W. Hanparen, 26 Cursitor Stzect, London, E.C. EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
SPOTTISWOODE & CO, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


; WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, gers oF GEOMETRICAL MODELS 


Architectural é Mechanical Draughtsmen, SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, de gn Pegs Slant 
j ! Tiles, Di ,Water Bottle Drawing Boards, quares, 
Photolithographers and Colour Pr'nters. S2¢‘:Quster ‘Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &o., and 


Artists’ Materials of every description. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial) HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 


i ises. Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 
Lithography executed on the Premises EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


\'VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. London-Great New Street, Fleet Street, B.C. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain, 

Plans, &c., beat style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


i antes 
_ INustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


peut SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.. 


CONTRACTS. 
HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 


‘oy elk epee soe due DERLermEneo as vern SHAKESPEARE 

iy pal, or other Contracts of every description a 

/modérate rates. Office, 61 Moorgate Street, SC aidon *E.C. B RIN TIN G WORK S, 
The Bonds of this Company are accerted by the several BIRMINGHAM. 


Government Departments ! 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


(71 & 78 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 


LONDON, E.cC. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on application. 


PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists, 
HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS, 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
No. 1 Gloucester Rvad, South Ronee ce? } 
and 9 Mugdalen ‘Street, Oxford. 
J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London, 
and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
Paris, and Vienna. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK- JAW 


MI Yi Vy, 


Mii fii INXS ms 
MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS. 
NEWPORT, MON. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 
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of the School. 
J. Gibb & Son. ° : ‘ . 
Wenham & Waters. A 4 5 
A. M. Perkins & Son . 5 : 5 
J. & F. May : ° : 
J. F. Clarke & Sons 
Comyn, Ching & Co. . 
W.G. Cannon . 4 
J. Cee jos. Ellis 


For Removing One-Iron Building to Darrell Road, for the 


School Board. 
Croggon& Co. . 
W. Harbrow . 
T. Cruwys 


For Removing One Iron Building to Shillington Street and 
Providing New Water-closets and Lavatory; Accommoda- 


tion, &c., for the School Board. 


Croggon & Co. . : . Sal uae 
W. Harbrow - : A eet. 
T. Cruwys . 


Five Contractors were invented to Tender. 


For Heating Apparatus at the Heber 


Dulwich. 
R.Barker 1 . . . ° ° 
J. Frampton : . : ° . 
Star & Son . . : . ° 
Lathey Bros. ° ° . ° 


For Erecting New Offices joi all Departments of the Marner 
Street School, Bromley, and Providing a New System of 


Drainage. 
G. S. S. Williams & Son . ; ° 
E. Lawrence & Sons ; A 
M. Calnan & Co. 
J. T. Robey 
B A. Salter . 
Peattie & Axtell 
H. Knight & Son 


LONDON —continued, 


For Providing and Fixing Heating Apparatus on the Low- 
pressure Hot-water System (with the necessary Boiler) for 
the old Portion of the Gloucester Road School, Peckham, 
and also for Extending the Apparatus to the Enlargement 


Five Contractors were invited to Tender. 


SULPPLEMENT 


LONDON— continued. 
For Providing and Fixing a Skeleton-framed Lift (exclusiaaae ot 


the necessary Builders’ work) at the Grafton Road Schem 
Seven Sisters Road, for Raisiae Coals. 


[Dzc. 1, 1893, 


R. Middleton - % : . £65, ones 
J. Stannah . Sent: . 49 OF | 
z » £733 ome) R. Waygood & Ce Z : ; rc) 
‘ « 63650. 0 Payne, Gallwey & Co., Limited é 4 | 544 Oo! | 
& 560 0... 0 A. Smith & Stevens. A + 142 an | 
550 © O| For Enlargement of Board School, ‘estes Road, Old Kent 
: 523 0 0 Road, by 400 Places. Mr. T. i. BAILEY, Architect. 
seb LORLO- iO A 
495 0 0 Holloway Bros. . 5 ‘ «£45705, 08,10 138 0 o 
466 0 oO Lathey Bros. 4,586 0 0 aye O%® | 
W. Downs. : 4,512 0 0 130).0)9o. | 
C=Gox : + 4,485 0k 130 0 6 
& . £300 0 O J. Marsland - 4,360 0 0 135 70mg | 
- Praio H sc Wa ole] Co-operative Builders (Limited) 4,079 0 oO 108 0 @ 


248 5 O 


325 OO 
3234100 
3106177 6 


Road School, East Mr. Alderman 


2 .£167 0 Coates, Thrapston 


A. Extra if brickwork in cement. 


MELBOURNE. 


For Extension of Iron Water-mains (3-inch diameter), an@ | 
Erection of Brick Tank at Melbourne, Derbyshire. 

Earl & Briggs, Melbourne . : 

J. H. VICKERS, Nottingham (accepted) : . 19237 


. £279 1 


OUNDLE. 


For Works and Repairs to Premises, West Street, rs for 


Redhead, Peterborough. . JAMES 


RUDDLE, Architect, Boroughbury, Petarboveve al 


: . £260 


5 : é 0° 
. 125 0 y Siddons & Freeman, Oundle. ‘ : : F2BFREO: -O. 
eee eS Be Guttridge, Peterborough.  .* 1) ee 
o 19gas. 6 Howe, Oundle . 175 0 © 
CAVE, Thorney (accepied) . 154 10 © 


PORTSMOUTH. 


For -Road-making, &c., in New Road, Buckland, and for | 


- £15325 (ome) Continuation of Boundary Wall, for the Portsea Buriab 
: 1}302%5 011.0 Board. Messrs. RAKE & CocswELt, Architects, Prudentiah 
: als 225 EO nO Buildings, Landport. 
15120, 10150 Wheeler, London £3;253 ‘O10 
1,099 0 Oo Light & Son, Portsmouth - j : . 937 © Oo 
1,090 0 oO js H. Corke, Portsmouth . ; ; : ; 847 0 0 
1,081 10 o H. JONES, Portsmouth (accepted) . j : 785 0 O 


2 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
date test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
% Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
¥ oa and Hereford Water 


: 3PHINX’ ” PORTLAND CEMENT 


4 Specially adapted for Con. 
if crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


| “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
por squareinch ; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
; carrying,and cheapestCement 
the market, Specially 
dapted for layime encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
ipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 


Samples sufficient for Practical TestsFree. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD & CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE Liss LiMg®, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&o. Bailway and water communication, 


PILKINGTON & C0 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
Monument -Chambers 
KING WILLIAM 
STREET, 
LONDOR, 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


White Silica Paving. 


MeMATH’S 
PATENT 


LAVATORY. 


THE BEST for Schools, &c. 


SOLE MAKERS— 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim., 


Steam Marble Works, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


OURS YSTEM: OF 


WARMING 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURE 
CONSTANT CIRCULATION OF AIR 


AT ALL TIMES. 
Successfully applied to Schools, Churches, 
Theatres, TOR OreS and Buildings of 

t Descriptions. 
POSITIVE RESULTS: MODERATE COST 
REDUCED FIRE RISKS. 


Architects, Builders and Contractors are 
invited to investigate our system before speci- 
Full Particulars 


fying for the above purposes. 
and Illustrations sent on application to 


CHARLES ERITH & CO,, 


13 LITTLE TRINITY LANE 
LONDON, E.C. 


Rraned: Office: 26 Exchan e Buildings 
t. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. ae 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE fll COMPAN' 


LIMITED. (1871. | 


Telegramst— 


“LIMMER, LONDOB,” 


Telephone:— | 


SORM.06 BLOGe 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALT 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roof 
Lawn Tennis Courts, £0. 

Every information to be obtained at the Compan) 

Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 3.0. | 

Se a ene SE 


BEST GREEN | 


ROOFING SLATE! 


From the Honisterand Yew Crags Quarries(near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. | 


Highest Award:Gold Medal, 
Intern ptionst. hibition, f 
on 


»186 
\. ‘Model Dueling. *New- 
2 castle Exhibition 1887. 
y]| LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


DARK GREEN. 


FOE PRICES AND TEEMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, i 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE OC, 


KESWICK. “CUMBERLAN D. 


pre LIGH| 


Over 20 Year 
exper 
GOLD . MEDAL 

“LONDON, 1882 

SILVER MEDA, 


PARIS, 1881. | 


EsrmaTss FREE, 


ee JOEL & Cl 
34 Wilson on St, Finsbury Square, lente 
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SUPPLEMENT 
PONTEFRACT. STOCKTON. 
|For Building Union Infirmary at the Workhouse, Pontefract. 4h ‘ 
Mr. J. HOLMES GREAVES, Architect, Leeds and Pontefract. ae ee Bigher> GGiesersGeloolsjn:Stocktoney Mey 
Quantities by the Architect. MITCHELL BorroMLey, Architect, 28 Albert Road, 
Whol Work Middlesbrough, and 37 Park Square, Leeds. 
hole of Work. J. Davidson, Stockton-on-Tees. £15,222 11 II 
Chas. Brown, Gomersall Sh . £6,988 © ©| J. G. Robson, Darlington : 14,595 0 0 
Leak & Son, Normanton . . : . . 6,617 15 ©| Craggs & Benson, Stockton-on-Tees . « iA, 334.c,08re 
Jno. Pickard, Leeds . ‘ . . . . 6,146 © 0|  Bastiman Bros., Middlesbrough . ° nl 45056:5 2.3 
Vickers, jun., Nottingham aii Teich l= BA gee IST De ee A. J. Cooke, Stockton-on-Tees  . + + 13,799 9 0 
Jackson Bros., Goole : . , : - 5,922 12 0) Ives & Co., Shipley, near Bradford : «Bb E9590: OanO 
wr saga , : , . . a 9 9} Johnson & Hanby, Stockton-on-Tees . 2 th 3?573.104,0 
-L. Wright, Leeds . : , . . . 5,870 II 9] W.C. ATKINSON, Stockton-on-Tees* . shy 3:8 34. 
eae mene Doncaster (accepted) acc © O| * Accepted, subject to approval of Educational Te arnenee 
’ ; é ; : 6,850) -OmnO 
Contract No. 2.—Wood-block Flooring. 
Chas. Lumbley . : i ; : : A 53 401 TOs WALSALL. 
Wood-block Flooring Company, London. one 303 ee : J 
Lowe, Bolton ’ j f ‘ 2 5 35650" © For Alterations to Schools, &c., for the Walsall School Board. 
Illingworth, Ingham & Co., Leeds . - . 949 T4eTo | Accepted Tenders 
NIGHTINGALE & Co., Grimsby (accepted ) 3 211010, VO : ; 
Contract No. 3.—Concrete Work a 
Eo’ . 
MT tyes 8 om RQ Bo) TAM HORUS oh ADB E ots -  +£414 0 0 
Wilkinson, Newcastle. : ‘ - : 580 0 O Bloxwich School. 
Cordingley & Sons, Shipley . . + + 543 9 0 RB. Mo Huches j ay 
FRANKLAND, Leeds (accepted ) : 4 E500 Ono iy ba ; ; ; j ’ ; sayPPET§ Pie? 
RAMSGATE. Asphalting Playgrounds of above Schools. 
For Supply of a 10-ton Steam-Roller, for the Corporation. | Shepherd vis. Sine Ch gate “oa . 228 0 O 
Mr. WILLIAM OxTopy, Borough Surveyor, Ramsgate. ‘ 
: Wisemore Schools. 
Including Old Roller. W. Hopkins asooeta 
te is : A - ; - - - 22 
Aveling & Porter, Rochester. fanned Arne a ss 
Fowler & Co, Leeds . ‘ F é : H2 2007 Ors Os! WESTBURY-ON-TRYM. 
T ~ ap Ss D4 > 2 
. ee etre : ‘ E F oe e a For Underdraining a Portion of Canford Farm, Westbury-on- 
T. Green & Son, Leeds : ’ : d 24s CO 4.0 Trym, near Bristol, with Construction of Outfall Drain and 
: : other Works, for the Barton Regis Union Sanitary 
Bs: SHIBDEN. Authority. Mr. A. P. I. COTTERELL, Surveyor, Londsdale 
For Building House at Staups, Shibden. Mr. JOSEPH F. | Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
WALSH, Architect, Waterhouse Chambers, Halifax. W. H. Smith, Clifton . , ; f ; £950 0 0 
Accepted Tenders. G. Heard, Shirehampton . : ; : -- 709 16 4 
S. Mitchell, Hipperholme, excavator, mason and bricklayer. J. Perkins, Bristol : ; 5 ; - =) 765550m0 
W. Travis, Hipperholme, plumber and glazier. W. F. Green, Clifton . 5 : : #2 738%,0,00 
T. Lister, Hipperholme, plasterer and slater. F. K. MARTIN, St. George (accepted) . ; . 6370 0 
W. Ratcliffe & Sons, Claremont, Halifax, carpenter and joiner. Engineer’s estimate . é : : 798 0 O 


Established 1872. 
ART METAL WORK. 
H td HE IW : S Ornamental Wrought Iron NS 
PATENT SMOKE-CONSUMING| , <0 
CALORIFER pe ceasl 


CENTRAL HEATING APPARATUS, | staneo 


ON APPLICATION. 
ee cats Se 
HMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR WARMING GLASS. 


A KS London Sample 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, MANSIONS, ov Room :— 

HOTELS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &. SS we 49 Farrizgdon St., E.C. 
UNEQUALLED FOR ECONOMY AND PERFECT CONTROL. x‘ 7 —_scorLaND 


ESTIMATES 


= 


ND :--— 
Ge Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


These Apparati are capable of Warming Fresh Cold Air at any outside 
Temperature, and in volume from one to three times the cubic capacity 
of the premises to be treated. A minimum inside temperature of 55° Fah. 
with an actual air change of either one, two, or three times per 
hour being guaranteed with my reliable system of ventilation. 


SCIENTIFIC WARMING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER. 


| OFFICE & SHOW ROOMS :— Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. 


Descriptive priced Catalogue of Smokeless Combustion Heat- 
ing Apparati, Grates and Stoves, free by Post. 


5 & 97 OXFORD STREET, W. | | 8 
TT. Ex. WA TE: &, Wood-Block Pavine 

STAINED GLASS ARTIST, Por Ghuronos, Schools, 
Mtr STREET, SMETHWICK. 


fiicen, &o. 
as 
HRMORIAL WINDOWS, STAINED GLASS FOR PUBLIC AND DOMESTIC BUILDINGS. ‘ ey 
} Yj ToInERY Works, 


7 e ° rs . ) 

Plain and Geometric Lead Light Glazing. ' Clapham Junction, 8.W. 
EMBOSSING ON PLATE GLASS, LANDSCAPES, FLOWERS, &c. ASES FUR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
_ Designs and Estimates on application. Architects’ own designs carefully executed. Price 2%. —Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Robert Parker & Co., 


2 _—————— : 2 
| Cimber Werchants, Telegraphic & Cable Address: 15 Canada Dock, 5 Le iy ERPOOL. 
‘Large Stocks of Greenheart, Quebec Pine, Oak, Elm, ** PENSACOLA.” Large selection of Greenheart and other Timber specially 
| Hewn and Sawn Pitch Pine, Pine and Spruce Deals, “Tele Wide wo 2.61 >| adapted for Pier Work and Doek Engineering Purposes 
Teak and other Timber. e eS always on hand. 


on application to 


) THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


Woop PavING anD STEAM 


el 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WREXHAM.’ | The clock was made and fixed by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, | 

‘ 7 \ 
For Extension of Smithfield Road, for the Trustees of the late | ties Fetes ee boat eee Loc Board have accepted the 

iin SE iorcy ands digress tender of Mr. B. Richard Isaac, of South John Street, Liver- 


wii. Samicls Oy ona £765 0 0 Pool, for the supply of gun-metal, fire-hydrants, standpipes, | 
re : : : : . ee _ hose, instantaneous spring couplings, connections, branch pipes, | 
Davies Bros. Ghee 632 13 10 &c, to replace the old system of screw couplings now in use. 
Johnson . : : ' ‘ 4 ° oe oe The board decided to acquire these appliances at their meeting | 
BRADSHAW, Gweisyllt (accepted) : : Aaisey 0.00 | OF the roth ult. 

Burnham ; ; : j SE ROFmON 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE death is announced of Mr. James Halliday in Dumfries, | 
Mr. Halliday was a master builder in the best sense of the term 
TRADE NOTES. | taking a pride in his trade, and earning for himself a reputation 
MR. GEORGE WRAGGE, of Chapel Street, Salford, has changed | in the South of Scotland for the thoroughness with which he: 
his London office to 22 Surrey Street, W.C. The Wardry Art | carried out contracts undertaken by him. Some of the finest 
Metal Works at Manchester have also been considerably en- | buildings in Dumfries were erected by him. 
larged to make room for the many Jarge orders that are now in | Mr. ROBERT DENNETT, of Nottingham, the president of 
band. Mr. Wragge is making the whole of the art metal work | the Provirciak Builders’ Society, died at Bournemouth on 
for the head office of the Yorkshire Penny Bank, and has also | November 24. He was in his sixty-second year. 
just received an order from the architects to. the bank, Messrs. | AT the meeting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court 


Perkin & Bulmer, for 500 of his watertight metal casements. warrant was granted to Mr. Charles Clark to make alterations 
He has also in hand the whole of the art wee ae soe on the Royal British Hotel, to Messrs. M‘Vitie & Price to make 
gear, gas and electric fittings, metal casements, &c., for a large an addition to their biscuit works at Stewart Terrace, consisting 


bank at Bradford, which is designed by Mr. Ledingham. Mr. | of 4 one-storey building behind thei t : as 
Wragge has also received an_ order from Messrs. Alfred | ing RSE Yi eH eran Hy ar presen ee 


Waterhouse & Son for the whole of the casements and : ae s : 
windows for the Refuge Assurance Company’s head offices, and : sina aes ies sed setae ee ear a a 
for the additions to Owens College, Manchester. _ with a nursing-home combined, the late Mr. Charles Ganderton 
having bequeathed 500/. towards the cost of a hospital. 
AT a special vestry meeting of the parishioners of St. 
Agnes’s Church, Hamilton Road, Longsight, Birch, the Rev. 
H. Norburn, rector, in the chair, the enlargement of the church 


A FINE new Cambridge quarter clock, showing the time on 
two dials, 7 feet each in diameter, has been ‘erected in the 
parish church, Chelmsford, by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, 
clock manufacturers, of Guildford Street, Leeds, makers of the | yas under discussion, and it was unanimously resolved, “That, 


clock at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge. 3 Fy td in consequence of the increased and increasing population of 

THE new infectious hospital, Birmingham, is being warmed the parish and overcrowded state of the church at the ordinary 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester | Sunday services, it is necessary at once to enlarge the church ; 
stoves with descending smoke flues, supplied by Messrs. E. H. | that the plans of the addition of a new north aisle affording, 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. additional accommodation for two hundred more worshippers, 

THE Bishop of Peterborough lately visited Marborough, | prepared and submitted by Mr. Medland Taylor, architect, 
near Leicester, to dedicate anew window in the south aisle of | Manchester, be approved by this meeting, and that the rector 
the church, and at the same time was started a very fine new | and wardens be authorised to apply for a faculty at the next 
Cambridge chiming clock with four large dials, which has been | meeting of the Consistory Court.” The proposed enlargement 
placed in the tower as a memorial to Mr. Joseph Simpkin. | will involve an outlay of about 1,000/. 


WHE SUNBURY Pincrusta= Calton. va nc | 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES, CEILINGS, PLAQUES, PANELS, BORDERS, &c. | 
SOLID in Colour! SOLID in Relief! SOLID in Value! 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT. INDISPENSABLE, INEXPENSIVE. Write for Samples, Itlustrations, Price List, and all Particulars, to- 
FREDERICK WALTON & CD. LIM., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. | 
Telegrams—‘‘ LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON," Telephone No. 8,769. | 


es ¥ 


OR ALL RIP OPENERS, 


W. & R LEGGOTT, 7%, totem. 


109 Hope Street, Glasgow. 
Silens Works, Bradford. 


Telegraph Address: 
** SILENS, : 
BRADFORD.” 


Large Stock always in hand. Can despatch ‘‘Silens” on receipt of order. | 
Reading Cases for the Architec', —Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C’ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


| THE Manchester School Board are considering the propriety | casket was presented to the president, Alderman David Jones, 
of negotiating for the purchase of a site in the neighbourhood | J.P., by the members. 
| of Elymouth Grove, on which to build a new Board school. | AN Australian contractor, Mr. James Downie, whose tender 
PLANS for twenty-two new buildings have been sanctioned | amounting to 49,000/. was accepted for the erection of a Female 
by the plans committee of Aberdeen Town Council. They Penitentiary at the Pentridge Stockade, Victoria, has claimed 
principally consisted of dwelling-houses and shops, but one was | payment for extras to the amount of over 80,000/., and has 
the plan of the Mitchell Tower, gifted by Mr. C. Mitchell, of | deposited 8,032/. as required by the arbitration law. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and to be erected as part of the extension 
of Marischal College. 


In his “Australian Jottings,” just to hand, Mr. Plummer 
says of New South Wales that the mineral resources of the 
colony are incredibly large, the coal measures extending from 
the 29th to the 36th parallel of south latitude, and reaching to 

ELECTRICAL. the en along eee ilied of coast. The seams are of great 

THE installation of the electric light in the quadrangle of the thickness, and the coal is raised in considerable quantities for 
Royal Exchange has now been completed, and the current was | €XPort as well as for home consumption. Gold is found in 
formally turned on by the Lord Mayor. The installation has | ™4"y parts of the colony, and fresh discoveries are frequently 
been carried out from plans and specifications made by Messrs. | ™@de, the total quantity of auriferous ore and metal annually 
Shepherd & Watney, of Leeds, the contractors being Messrs, | Obtained being considerable. Silver has lately been obtained 
J. G. Statter & Co., of \Yestminster. | in immense quantities at Broken Hill and elsewhere, and it is 
FOR some time preparations have been going on for the | believed that the argentiferous resources of the colony will be 


. : ee Fe : | found to rival those of any other known silver-producing 
introduction of the electric light to Hartrigze Hous rch, | : ; y es = 
+ vas Ue country, either ancient or modern. Silver lead and lead ores 


the residence of Lord Stratheden and Campbell. “A pond | : : . 

capable of holding 100,000 cubic feet of water has been made } “!© plentiful, but not much worked. Copper po aaeri ‘d 

at the Tower Burn, and from this pond the water is carried several places, especially in the Cobar, Ny magee, bathurst an 
| Bourke districts. There are immense deposits of tin in the 


along a lade to the turbine, where there is a fall of 37 feet, : 
developing 20 horse-power, The accumulators are at a distance northern parts of the colony, the area of stanniferous country 
being estimated at 8,500 square miles. Iron of excellent 


of about a ninth of a mile from the dynamo. There are 140 | ~ Havoieubientifel “ae oe ce fede in el 
lights for the house, 15 for the stables and 5 for the laundry | quaiity is plentitul, and in Many places 1S tound In Close 
? | proximity to coal. Other metals include antimony, bismuth, 


making atotal of 160. There is also an electric motor in the | aes hale Seep 1 d ouher aelintet aver ates 
stableyard for working some small machinery. maa atatetent iy hs Ce af OE OS A es ER Ia Rachael 
frequently found. 


DAMAGE estimated at about 12,000/. has been caused by : : 
fire at works occupied at Halifax in connection with electric | ee Bead ed pedis Beek the Sree? Se Pate 
lighting by three respective companies. ces with respect to the application o the .0ca 20a oI 
sanction for a loan of 1,850/. from the Local Government Board 
for gasworks extension purposes. 
VARIETIES. A JOINT report by Mr. Mackenzie, burgh surveyor, and Mr. 


eyes Ase . | Charles Mackay, contractor, on the condition of the wooden 
THE Manchester Ship Canal has suffered no serious damage | traffic bridge which has spanned the river Ness at Waterloo 


to any of the permanent works of the canal by the floods | Place, Inverness, for many years, was submitted at a meeting 


pea 4 


The arrangements made with regard to the passage of the | of the Town Council, in which it was stated that the bridge 
directors through the whole length of the canal on Dec. 7, | required extensive repairs. The total cost, including the con- 
and to the opening of the canal for traffic on Jan. 1 will in no | struction of a footpath, would be 1,000/, The burgh surveyor 
way be interfered with. ‘| was instructed to prepare a report as to what repairs were 

THE annual banquet of the Cardiff Master Builders’ Asso- | actually required’ to make the structure safe, and also to ascer- 
ciation was held on Nov. 22. During the evening a silver gilt | tain the cost of a new iron bridge. 


BANK AND OFFICE INTERIORS. 


SPECIALTIES: 


ANELLING, COUNTERS, DESKS AND STRONG-ROOM FITTINGS. 
MANUFACTURED ENTIRELY AT OUR LONDON CABINET WORKS. 
ARCHITECTS INVITED TO APPLY FOR OUR TENDERS. 
SHANNON FILE COMPANY, LIMITED 


: (OFFICE AND BANK FITTERS). 
fead Ojfices:_15 & 16 Ropemaker Street, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


YOU WANT A_TYPEWRITER. 


CON DT RACE Or Sao 
HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, E25 BS 8 ee THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, 
ht 


on 
THE COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS, ZN, THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT and OTHERS. 


Does it not strike you that # machine invented by one of the first { That has even found its way into the Vatican at Rome, 


Th 


mechanical geniuses of the day, | That has received hundreds of ctestim nials, 
That in two years has obtained an unprecedented sale, | That has found profitable occupation for thousands of operators, 
That has been adopted by one Emperor, one King, several Princes | That has been adopted hy the principal Railway Companies, Obief 
Z and Princesses, and 20,000 ordinary users, Engineering Firms, Technical and other Schools, 
That bas ootained the highest awards wherever exhibited, | That is the easiest to learn, does the best work, and 
That has gained live Gold Medals, Has no filthy ink ribbon, 
Ze 


a IS THE TYPEWRITER YOU WANT ? 


FHE YOST IS ALL THIS AND MORE. 


eh (OU JS Be yc eI Oh | ( FO Pe Bee Se ap P(e aT 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER COMPANY, LIMITED, 40 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Anch Addresses: Manchester, 3 Deansgate; Birmingham, 73 Temple Row; Liverpool, 67a Lord St.; Glasgow, 112 Saint Vincent Street ; 
Belfast, 9 Rosemary Street; Leeds, 21 New Station Street; Paris, 36 Boulevard des Italiens, 


iS JAMES LATHE A NI, 


4 


A MAHOGANY, TIMBER AND VENEER MERCHANT, MOULDING MANUFACTURER. Po 
| e HARD AND SOFT WOOD MOULDINGS, FLOORING IN OAK AND TEAK. 9 
ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. ESTIMATES AND CATALOGUE FREE. 


} SPECIAL LINES IN OAK FLOORING. 
oulding Mills, Timber Yard and Stockyard :—i24 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON. 


| TELEPHONE 804, 
C 


—— 


ool 
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SUPPLEMENT 


before the local justices with polluting the rivers Irwell and 
Roach. In October last year they were fined 10/7, with 2o/. 
costs, and ordered to construct sewage works within a year. 
The Town Clerk on their behalf pleaded guilty, but urged that 
the delay was due to the Local Government Board, which re- 
fused to sanction the Corporation’s scheme. 
costs was. imposed for non-compliance with the order of the 
court and a fine of 20s. and costs for the new offence. The 
order of last year was suspended for twelve months, 


AT the twelfth annual meeting of the members of the West 
of Scotland Sanitary Association, held in Glasgow, Colonel R. 
Easton Aitken, Helensburgh, presiding, Mr. W. R. M. 
Church, C.A., submitted the annual report, which stated that 
the year just closed had again witnessed a large amount of work 
undertaken by the engineering staff, much of which had been 
done in connection with country houses. 

THE Government have decided to expend a large sum of 
money on strengthening the defences of Portland. A new 
breakwater is to be constructed, and it is expected, should 
Parliament approve of the outlay, that Portland roads wili be 
almost completely enclosed. Half a million sterling will be 
required, and the works are expected to occupy ten years. 

A THIRD edition has already been called for of the November 


number of Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s Magazine of Art, which | 


forms the first part of the new and enlarged series. 

THE British Medical Journal says :—The occurrence of 
a series of fatal accidents to persons engaged in cleaning 
windows has drawn renewed attention to the danger of the far 
too common practice of standing on the sill while so doing. 
The yearly loss of life from this cause is very considerable, and 
so long as the practice is continued is not likely to diminish. 
To such as are accustomed to giddy heights the danger may not 
be great, but to those who are so habituated even wide window 
sills are no protection. Faintness or vertigo will always occur 
in a certain proportion of cases, and to be giddy under such 
circumstances means death. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION. 


Iron and Steel Works Managers, held at the Institute, Dudley, 
Mr. J. Roberts, president, who occupied the chair, remarked 


that, having been drawn into an election contest he was unable | 


THE Bury Corporation have a second time been charged | that evening to deliver the usual presidential address. He 


A fine of 352. and | 


proposed, however, to do so at the January meeting, Mr, 
W. H. Carder, secretary, then read a paper on “ The Calorific 


| Efficiency of the Reverberatory Furnace,” by Major L. Cubillo, 
| Assoc. Inst.C,E. (Trubia, Spain), in which the author stated that 


the reverberatory furnace was now rarely employed in the 
remelting of pig-iron, for which purpose it had been replaced 
by the cupola ; but since the larger ironworks made use of this 
furnace when large quantities of metal had to be treated with 
any care, and as, moreover, what might be said with reference 
to the fusion of pig-iron might with slight alterations be applied 
to the fusion of other metals and materials, the present paper 
would not be without interest. From an examination of the 
heat produced and consumed, it would be seen that the calorific 
efficiency of the puddling furnace was very small, scarcely ever 
reaching 3 per cent. The loss up the stack was as much as 42'14 


| per cent., while that due to radiation carried away by the air, 


&c,, amounted to 47°70 per cent. The consumption in fusing 
the metal and maintaining its heat during the operation 
of puddling was 2°90 per cent., as the fining process not 
only does not require the consumption of heat but, on the con- 
trary, should yield a quantity more than sufficient to effect the 
fusion and heating of the charge. Perhaps the sole reason 
that could be given for so low an efficiency was that the furnace 
was extremely small and that consequently the gases had 
scarcely time to lose their heat. On the other hand, it was 
certain that a greater calorific efficiency was obtained if the 
operation were conducted with increased rapidity. The Major 
then proceeded to give the results obtained by a reverberatory 
furnace at Trubia—which was a typical example of those always 
employed on the continent of Europe in casting ordnance— 
from which it appeared that the calorific efficiency was 15°6 per 
cent., which, he considered, was a really satisfactory result. 
The true explanation of the high calorific efficiency of this fur- 
nace should be sought in the rapidity with which the operation 


| was conducted, in the good proportions of the furnace, and in 


the skill of the workman. A discussion ensued. Mr, T. 


| Turner (Birmingham) said that according to Major Cubillo’s 


calculations only 3 per cent. of the calorific efficiency of the 


| puddling furnace was usefully applied, the remaining 97 per cent. 


| being entirely wasted. He (Mr. Turner) suggested that the fusion 
AT the annual meeting of the South Staffordshire Institute of | 


of the cinder was useful work, and if this was taken into consider- 
ation the figures would show that the calorific efficiency of the 
puddling furnace was about 6 per cent. instead of 3. He 
thought they owed a debt of gratitude to Major Cubillo for the 
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_ his paper. 


| Mr. Nicholson believed that the air-furnace was doomed, and 
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painstaking care displayed in the preparation of the paper, and 
when some of the figures were beyond suspicion there was no 
doubt it would be of great value to the members of the Institute. 


that it would be ultimately superseded by the gas-furnace, but 
how soon that would be he could not say; he supposed it was 
a question of £ s.d@. The discussion was continued by Messrs. 
Millard, Edwards, Robbins, and the Chairman, the latter of 
whom proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Major Cubillo for 


ISOLATION HOSPITAL, WIMBLEDON. 
LATELY, Dr. R. Deane Sweeting, one of the medical inspectors 
ofthe Local Government Board, held an inquiry at the Local 
Board Offices, Wimbledon, respecting the application of the 
local authority for sanction to borrow 7,000/. for the erection of 
an isolation hospital, the plans for which have been prepared 
by the engineer and surveyor to the Board, Mr. C. H. Cooper, 
A.M.I.C.E. It is proposed to erect the hospital on an enlarge- 
ment of the site of the building now used as an isolation 
hospital, and known as Durnsford Lodge. The buildings 
proposed are as follows :—(1) Two pavilions, containing twelve 
beds each; (2) one pavilion containing ten beds; (3) ad- 
ministrative block. The pavilions for patients are intended to 
be enclosed with 14-inch brick walls carried on concrete 
arches and covered with slate roofs. Verandahs are placed | 
alongside each pavilion, under the shelter of which con- | 


area per bed is 156 feet super. The pavilion containing 
small wards, 7e. two three-bed and two two-bed wards, with 
two nurses’ duty-rooms, is intended for the reception of 
doubtful cases, patients requiring a private room and those 
attacked with diseases of more or less rare occurrence. The 
administrative block is designed to accommodate eight nurses, 
nine servants and one matron. The ground floor contains 
waiting-room, medical officers’-room, servants’ mess-room, 
nurses’ sitting-room, matron’s sitting-room, pantry and kitchen, 
with stoves, larder and detached w.c. The first floor contains 
matron’s sleeping-room, four nurses’ sleeping-rooms, one 
leading servants’ ditto, dormitory for four servants, with linen 
store, two bathrooms and two w.c. The second floor contains 
three rooms for four night nurses and dormitory for four 
servants, 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE forty-sixth annual dinner in aid of the funds of this 
Institution was held on Thursday, November 23, at Car- 
penters’ Hall, London Wall. Mr. G. E. O. Howard Trollope, 
the president of the Institution, occupied the chair, and was 
supported by Mr. J. E. Trollope, Mr. T. F. Rider, Mr. E. B. 
VAnson, Mr. G. Burt, Mr. Young, Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Preston 
(clerk of the Carpenters’ Company), Mr. Randall, Mr. Higgs, 
Mr. Hall, Mr. T. Stirling, Mr. C. Bussell, Mr. T. J. Bolding 
and other friends of the Institution, the company numbering 
about one hundred and sixty. 


yalescents can take air, and, if desired, provision is made for | The Chairman gave the toast of “ Her Majesty the Queen, 


patients in bed to be wheeled from wards under these | the Prince and Princess of Wales and the rest of the Royal 
verandahs, a system which has met with marked success | Family.” The Chairman also gave “The Army, Navy and 
in Berlin. The wards are in patrs, for male and female |} Auxiliary Forces,” Major Brutton responding for the Army and 


patients, separated by a nurses’ duty-room, in’ which 
there are fixed windows for overlooking each ward. The wards 
are lighted by windows on opposite sides, arranged so as 
to actas ventilators. Each ward can be heated by a stove, and 
has a w.c, andin the case of the large wards a slop-sink 
attached, which, so far as ventilation is concerned, is cut off by 
a vestibule. 

In each of the two pavilions containing the larger wards a | 
bathroom is placed, which acts also as a discharging-room, the 


Navy and Captain Roe for the Aux 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening, 
“ Success to the Builders’ Benevolent Institution,” said that the 
objects of the charity were very clearly stated in the annual 
report, which was sent to every subscriber—by the granting of 
pensions to necessitous members of the various branches of the 
building trades and their widows. Some people might say that 
they did not see the need for an institution of the sort, but a 
| : charity with such a splendid record had no fear of criticism. 
patients entering by an internal door and leaving by one | It had been in existence since 1847, and had since then enabled 
opening direct into the outer air. Each nurse’s duty-room, is | over 250 persons to spend their later years in comparative 
fitted with a stove, slop-sink, &c. The minimum cubic space | comfort, which otherwise would not have been the case. They 


allowed per bed is 2,028 cubic feet and the minimum floor | had a substantial nest-egg in the way of an investment which 
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produced a certain income, but this required the addition of 
large annual subscriptions and donations to allow them to meet 
the claims made upon them. The need for such an institution 
was emphasised by the fact that the building trade had perhaps 
more vicissitudes than any other business. In one case a risk 
might turn out favourably, while in another it might turn out 
quite the reverse, and the builder might be reckoned by the 
superficial observer as a fortunate or a stupid man. He 
might quote such an instance as that of a man now 
craving relief. This man was 71 years of age, and he had been 
upwards of 40 years in business as a builder in the suburbs of 
London, and when in prosperity had been a subscriber to the 
Institution, but of late years he had met with serious losses, 
was suffering from rheumatism, and was very straightened in 
circumstances, Such were the cases which the charity was 
founded to relieve, but unfortunately, from one cause and 
another, the funds were not in so flourishing a condition as they 
should like to see them. A great many of the old friends of 
the Institution had died, while others had not been able to sub- 
scribe, for during the last twelve months trade, as they all 
knew, had been very bad. Altogether they had a good deal 
to contend with, but he was thankful to say that he had been 
able to secure 42 new subscribers. Without the liberal dona- 
tions at these festivals they would be unable to support the 50 
pensioners now on the funds, and to which they hoped to add 
another two or three. He was sorry that their old friend Mr. 
George Plucknett was prevented by illness from being with 
them that evening, and in his absence he would couple the toast 
with the name of Mr. Thomas Stirling. 

The toast having been duly honoured, Mr. T. Stirling re- 
plied on behalf of the Institution, expressing the great interest 
he had always taken in its beneficent operations, 

Mr. H. H. Bartlett gave “The Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters,” to whom they were indebted for the use of that 
glorious hall and for their substantial donations to the funds 
of the charity. 

Mr. S. W. Preston (clerk of the company) replied. The | 
company, he said, was a very poor one until within the last 
twelve or fifteen years, but by the wise development of their | 
estate they had not only been able to increase the revenues 
considerably, but to further the cause of technical education. 
In conjunction with other city companies they had lately taken | 
large premises in Great Tichfield Street for holding classes 
confined to those employed in the building trade, and it would 
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Mr. T. F. Rider, in his humorous way, proposed “ The 
Chairman and President.” Such a man should have three 
characteristics—he should be a gentleman, a genial man and q 
generous man ; and the President fulfilled all these qualifica- 
tions. 


The toast was received with acclamation, and the Chairman 
made a suitable reply. 

The President proposed “The Architects and Surveyors,” 
without whom the builders could do very little. The architec. 
tural profession was a very noble one, and was becoming more 
and more recognised in these days. They had only to look 
round in London to see what magnificent buildings were being 
erected in place of what their immediate predecessors con- 
sidered the right thing to build. It was a pleasure to the 
builders to be associated with those who were able to design 
such splendid works of art. 

Mr. W. Young, the designer of the Glasgow Muni- 
cipal Buildings, in responding, spoke of the cordial feeling 
which should always prevail between the architect and the 


| builder. A great deal had been said in recent days about bad 


building, and as to their not being up to the esthetic mark, 
He maintained, however, that there had never been a time in 
the history of this country when architects were so much in 
carnest as at present. In spite of what was said about bad 
building, if clients would only pay the price they could get as 
good work, if not better, than had ever been done before. 

Mr. H. Northcroft said that the surveyors endeavoured to 
do their best in making peace between contending parties, and 
as such they possessed the mens conscta recti. 

The remaining toast was that of “The Vice- Presidents, 
Committee and Stewards.” 
In the course of the evening subscriptions and donations to 
the extent of 909/. were announced, of which 616/. appeared in 
the President’s list. 


An excellent programme of music was supplied by students 
of the Guildhall School of Music. 
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A BERLIN STRIKE. 


THE Parliamentary report on the Labour Question in Germany 


of the general depression prevailing that year in industry. The 

_ strike was connected neither with wages nor hours, but was due 
' to dissatisfaction with the arrangements as regards sanitation 
in the industry. For years back the workmen engaged in 
doing potters’ work in connection with stoves, mantels, &c., in 
newly-bui:t houses have been urging upon the master builders 
the necessity of glazing the windows at a comparatively early 
stage in the work; otherwise workmen engaged upon inside 
work are exposed to currents of air blowing through the house 

| with, as they allege, serious consequences to their health. The 
builders resisted on the ground that the panes of glass were 
liable to be broken if work was still proceeding in the house. 
A strike in 1890 to obtain the concession desired was partially 
successful. In 1891 the potters gained the support of 
the painters and plasterers, and this, together with 
their own strong organisation, contributed to the success 
of their efforts. From the middle of October- 1891 
ntil Aprii 1, 1892, the potters refused to work in 
EE cines where the windows were unglazed; though the 
painters and plasterers took no active part in the struggle, they 
afforded the potters all the help in their power. At the same 
time all kinds of workmen engaged inside buildings were pro- 
testing against the practice of putting open coke fire in to dry 
newly-built houses, so that inside workmen were obliged to 
work in rooms filled with the poisonous gases emitted by the 
burning coke. Through the efforts of the potters’ organisation 
this evil was remedied. A petition was sent to the head of the 
Berlin police, asking him to prohibit the use of open coke- 
burners ; he demanded proof of the injurious effects of such a 
practice, and upon receipt of this proof issued a notice pro- 
hibiting work in rooms in which open coke burners had been 
placed. The example of the Berlin potters with regard to work 


in buildings with unglazed windows was followed by the potters | 


of Hamburg and Altona and their neighbourhood. In October 
1892, the Berlin potters followed up their partial success of the 
previous year by a strike to secure the recognition of their 
demands. On October 21 the number of strikers was 490 ; by 
the 28th it had increased to 541. After lasting a month the 
strike ended in a complete victory for the strikers. 


gives an account of the successful strike which occurred | 
amongst Berlin workmen in the pottery trade in 1892, in spite | 


THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF PLUMBERS. 


THE above. Company gave a Court dinner recently at 
Leathersellers’ Hall, St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, at which they entertained a large and distinguished 
company of guests to meet the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. In 
the absence of Alderman Sir Stuart Knill, the master, caused 
by the illness of his daughter, Sir Philip Magnus, the prime 
warden, presided, Among the 200 gentlemen supporting the 
Prime Warden in addition to the civic guests were Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P., Mr. J. Bryce, M.P., Sir Francis 
Powell, M.P., Sir Hugh Owen (secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board), Sir T. Crawford (chairman of the Sanitary 
Institute), Sir Dyce Duckworth, Mr. W. Kenrick, M.P., Mr. 
Lees Knowles, M.P., Mr. W. E. Tomlinson, M.P., the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, Mr. W. Cavendish-Bentinck, M.P., Mr. 
Frank Lockwood, M.P., Mr. Evelyn Hubbard, Mr. T. Wright- 
son, M P., Mr. Geo. Howell, M.P., Mr. Atherley-Jones, M.P., 
and several other members of Parliament, the Mayors of 
Richmond, Sheffield, Cambridge, Northampton, Oxford and 
Norwich, the Master of the Leathersellers’ Company, Mr. 
J. Hutchinson, president of the Medical Society of London ; 
Dr. Thorne Thorne, and Mr. A. Johnston, chairmen of the 
Essex County Council. 

The. loyal toasts having been loyally honoured, the Prime 
Warden, in proposing “ The Municipal and County Authorities 
of the United Kingdom,” said he hoped that nothing might 
occur to dim the lustre that surrounded the traditions of the 
Corporation, or to check the spirit of sacrifice and devotion 
that characterised so many of its members, from the youngest 
corporator to the senior alderman. They all rejoiced at the 
| growth and development of municipal life which had taken 
place, not only in London, but in all large cities during the last 
| few years, and they saw the willingness of both rich and poor 
to devote time and energy, and their wealth, too, for the objects 
of public usefulness which now engaged the attention of our 
| county and borough councils. The Mansion House, as an 
institution, had become the recognised figure around which all 
those interested in all good causes gathered. It was to be 
hoped those in whose hands rested the issues of the future 
municipal life of London would deal cautiously and gently with 
those institutions which had in the past done so much for the 
benefit of the citizens of London. The work of the Plumbers’ 
| Company was not unimportant. Amongst the most valuable 
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of the works of that Company during the last ten years had | found that more than two-thirds of them were measures which» | 
been the registration of all competent plumbers, not. only in | in some way or other, tended to the improvement of the | 
London, but in every town of Great Britain and Ireland. ‘By | people by promoting technical education and sanitation, and by | 
means of this system of registration they hoped to enable | enabling labour to be carried on under better conditions, and, in 
architects, builders and the long-suffering householder to dis- | one way and another, making human life happier and more 
tinguish between capable and incapable craftsmen, whether | comfortable for us all. 

they belonged to the class of masters or operatives. This was A conyersazione was subsequently held. 

no unworthy task for an ancient guild to have undertaken. 
Much had been and was being still done throughout the 
country by municipal bodies, but they might be certain of 
this, that good canta tion could not be advanced without good ARE STABLES A NUISANCE ? 


plumbing. JUDGMENT has been given by Lord Low in the Court of 
The Lord Mayor of London and the Lord Mayor of Dublin Session, Edinburgh, respecting an application to prohibit the | 
responded, 


Corporation of Glasgow from erecting large tramway stables 
Sir Dyce Duckworth proposed “The Plumbers’ Craft and | on the lands of Cowlairs. His lordship, according to the report 
the Public Health.” of the Glasgow Herald, said the complainers were proprietors 
Mr. S. S. Hellyer and Mr. Sheppard (president of the | of the estate of Cowlairs, and in 1874 they sold three acres of 
United Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and | land to the Sighthill Cemetery Company. The respondents _ 
Ireland) replied. had acquired a portion of the three acres from the Cemetery 
Mr. L. Courtney, M.P., in proposing “The Health of the Company for the purpose of erecting thereon tramway stables 
Prime Warden,” alluded to the Royal Commission on the | and a tramway car repository. The complainers sought to | 
Unification of London, observing that the members composing | have the respondents interdicted from erecting the proposed — 
that Commission were at any vate mortal men, but they were | buildings, on the grounds (1) that the buildings are not of the 
not defective in the sympathy and weakness which appertained | character contemplated by respondents’ titlés, but are a con- 
to humanity. Whatever the Commission might propose it | travention of the building restriction contained in these titles ; 
would, no doubt, be found calculated to add to the power and | (2) that the use for which the buildings are designed will neces- 
good exercised by those responsible for the government of sarily be inconvenient to the proprietors or occupants of 
London. houses upon the adjoining parts of the lands of Cowlairs, and 
The Prime Warden, in replying, observed that in 1884, when | will thereby be in contravention of the respondents’ title; and | 
the scheme of registration was passed, there were no more than (3) that the use will necessarily constitute a nuisance at common 
one hundred students throughout the country receiving instruc- | law. In his lordship’s opinion the first of these grounds for 
tion in the principles and the practice of plumbing, whereas at | interdict could not be sustained. The building clause of the | 
the present time there were two thousand students receiving | disposition spoke of “houses or buildings ” which were not | 


8 such instruction. If it had not been for the assistance which dwelling-houses might be erected. Then there was no pro- 
Sy they had received from the City Guilds, it would have been | hibition as to the use which might be made of the buildings 
a absolutely necessary for the Government to have intervened by except that no materials of any sort should be -permitted 
oy means of legislation. : upon the ground for the purpose of being used in any 
" Mr. W.'H. Bishop submitted the last toast, that of ‘‘ The | trade, occupation, manufacture or employment that might | 
tel Guests and Those who Work with Us.” ; be hurtful, noxious or inconvenient to the proprietors 
i _ Mr. Bryce, M.P., in responding, expressed his sympathy | or occupants of adjoining houses. The only restriction | 
Cs) with all classes of craftsmen and others who suffered by the | upon the character of the buildings was that they should | 
‘y wrecking of private Bills, and hoped that, among those Bills | not exceed four square storeys in height, should have polished | 
Bi which would _be eventually passed would be found the | ashlar freestone fronts, should be roofed with slates, and should | 
Be Plumbers’ Registration Bill. He had recently had to analyse | not be placed nearer the road than 25 feet. The proposed 
3 the Bills brought into the House during the last session, and he | buildings were not more than four storeys in height, they were | 
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‘to have ashlar fronts and slated roofs, and were the requisite 
\distance from the centre of the street. But the complainers 
‘said that the buildings were to have three large iron gates 
‘attached to and swung between piers or pillars, and that such 


an arrangement was not consistent with the character of the | 


buildings contemplated in the disposition. In questions of this 
‘nature the presumption was freedom and clauses imposing 
|restrictions upon the use of property were strictly construed. 
Here no objection could be taken to the use for which the 
buildings were designed, apart from the prohibition in regard to 
hurtful or inconvenient employment to which he had referred, 
and there was no restriction in regard to the number, character 
or size of the doors or gates with which buildings might be 
‘farished. The respondents were not contravening the ex- 
press restrictions of the title in regard to the character 
of the buildings, and he was of opinion that it was 
incompetent to impose upon them restrictions such as those 
for which the complainers contended by implication. The 
second and third grounds upon which interdict was asked were 
more formidable. The stables were designed to accommodate 
150 horses, and the complainers said that so large a stable 
could not possibly be managed so as to be otherwise than a 
nuisance and inconvenient to the occupiers of houses which 
were separated from the stables only by a road of 60 feet in 
breadth. The complainers averred that not only would the 
smell and noise be very great, but there would be placed upon 
the ground engines and furnaces, vats and boilers for boiling 
the horses’ food, and all the bedding, fodder and feeding stuffs 
for the use of that large number of animals. The respondents 
admitted that the stable was to contain 150 horses, but they 
denied the other averments of the complainers, with the ex- 
planation that it was proposed to have on the premises the 
usual appliances for heating water. Each party argued the 
case could now be decided in their favour without further in- 
quiry—the complainers on the ground that it was obvious that 
a stable with so many horses must be a nuisance, or at all 
events must constitute a substantial inconvenience to ad- 
joining householders, and the respondents on 


that the stable might be managed so as not to be a 
nuisance or inconvenience, and that therefore the ap- 
plication for interdict was premature. In regard to the 


complainers’ contention that the stables must necessarily be a 
nuisance at common law, it must be kept in mind that a stable 


was not one of those things which, to use the expression of the | 


late Lord President, “‘ have been ticketed by law as nuisances.” 


the ground | 


In the ordinary case a stable might or might not be a nuisance, 
according to its situation and the way in which it was managed. 
Whether or not a stable with 150 horses in it must necessarily 
be a nuisance was a question which he was unable from his 
own knowledge to answer. It might be possible, for all that 
he knew to the contrary, with care and proper appliances to 
manage such a stable without creating a nuisance. The same 
remarks applied to the contention that the stable must neces- 
sarily be inconvenient to the adjoining householders. The 
word “inconvenient,” as used in the titles, must, he thought, be 
read as meaning prejudicial to the comfort of the householders. 
And further, he thought that the inconvenience would require 
to be substantial. It therefore seemed to his lordship that the 
inconvenience contemplated in the titles was something closely 
approaching, if not actually amounting to a nuisance at 
common law. Here, again, his lordship was unable to say, 
without inquiry, that the stable would necessarily be an 
inconvenience——that it would necessarily be in a substantial 
degree prejudicial to the comfort of the adjoining householders. 
If the complainers’ case had been rested entirely upon the aver- 
ment that the stables would constitute a nuisance at common law, 
he should have regarded the respondents’ argument that the 
application for interdict was premature as entitled to great 
weight. Because if the proposed use of a building was not one 
which was ticketed as a nuisance in law, the disposition of the 
Court was not to interfere by anticipation, but to allow the 
party complained of an opportunity of carrying out the pro- 
posed use in such a way as not to create a nuisance. Here, 
however, it was averred, and he thought upon probable grounds, 
that the stables, however they were managed, must necessarily 
contribute a nuisance. In such a case his lordship should 
hesitate to throw out the action without inquiry. But the com- 
plainers had a more formidable case for asking interdict when 
they founded upon the titles. The clause in the titles was 
curiously framed, because it did not directly prohibit any use 
of the buildings, but provided that there should not be per- 
mitted on the ground any “steam or other engine, furnace, 
boilers, vats, manufactory or materials of any sort for the 
purpose of being used in carrying on any trade, occupation, 
manufacture or employment that may be hurtful noxious, or 
inconvenient” to the adjoining householders. There might be 
a question whether the words “hurtful, noxious or incon- 
venient” referred to the engines, furnaces and other materials, 
ot to the trade or employment, but the parties seemed to be 
agreed that they must be held to refer to the latter. If so, the 
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prohibition was against bringing on the ground the materials 
required to conduct hurtful or inconvenient trades or 
employments, and that seemed to his lordship to be equivalent 
to. prohibiting such trades or employments themselves. Here 
the complainers averred that the stables could not possibly be 


affected. 


greater part of the city to justify any broad generalisation, save | 
that the lower-lying portions are, in the main, 
It has been pointed out that cases of typhoid fever 
seldom occurred in Dublin prior to the introduction of Vartry — 
water into the city in 1866, and that within some two 
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carried on without contravention of these restrictions. If that 
was established, his lordship thought that the complainers 
would be entitled to interdict. It was true that, in his lordship’s 
opinion, the buildings themselves were not struck at by the 
titles, but if the buildings were designed for, and were only 
capable of, a use which necessarily involved a contravention of 
the titles, there was no reason why the Court should not inter- 
fere by way of stopping the buildings, and indeed in that case 
such a course would be most for the interests of the party 
erecting the buildings. His lordship was therefore of opinion 
that there must be inquiry here. The onus of proof, of course, 
lay on the complainers. If they did not prove that the stables, 
however constructed, must necessarily be a nuisance or cause 
inconvenience in the sense of the titles, they could not succeed 
in the present application. But, on the other hand, the com- 
plainers’ failure in this case would not prevent them again 
applying to the Court if it turned out that as matter of fact 
the stables when occupied caused a nuisance or inconvenience. 
Perhaps the inquiry in this case might conveniently be in the 
form of a remit toa person of skill and experience, but that 
was a point upon which he should desire to have the views of 
parties. 


THE CONDITION OF DUBLIN, 

THE Corporation of Dublin recently appointed a committee of 
specialists (including Mr. Drew, architect) to investigate the 
sanitary condition of the city, as it was found that typhoid fever 
was beginning to prevail among the inhabitants. The report 
of the committee has appeared. It states that the deaths 
attributed to enteric fever in Dublin during 1891 amounted to 
191. This number is 41 in excess of the average for the ten 
years 1881-90, and gives an annual death-rate from the 
disease of 5:5 per 10,000 of the Dublin population ; this rate is 
higher than that of any other of 33 large towns in the 
United Kingdom, except Belfast, where the rate was 59. The 
death-rate trom enteric fever in London during the same 
period was only 13 per 10,000 of the population. 

The cases noted in the wealthier as well as in the poorer 


after that date the same fever became increasingly prevalent in 
Dublin, but without necessarily implying any contamination of | 
the abundant Vattry water supply. | 
There is now no doubt that typhoid fever is caused by | 
micro-organisms, which usually enter the human body.along — 
with food or air, and multiply rapidly. These bacilli, or rod- 
like structures, invade the living tissues of the persons attacked, 
and make their way to the chief organs, the functions of which 
they interfere with, either directly or indirectly, by means of | 
poisons generated during growth, causing the fever and charac. 
teristic intestinal and other symptoms of disease in question, 
The excreta of typhoid patients always contain the bacilli, but 
these expelled organisms do not seem to be capable of repro- 
ducing the disease until they have lived for some time outside 
the human body, under conditions favourable to the develop- 
ment of their original virulence. This noxious change seems 
to be most easily brought about in much diluted sewage, and it 
has been observed that the active bacilli swarm wherever such 
filthy water stagnates, On the other hand, these microbes do 
not flourish in solid heaps of excreta, but are speedily reduced 
in vitality, and are ultimately killed. The water-carriage 
system of sewerage, therefore, facilitates the development of 
the infective germs. It has been lately stated that in diluted 
sewage, rich in germs, exposed in a thin layer to sunlight for 
two hours, or to diffused daylight for five hours, a]l those germs 
were killed. It is evident, then, that sewage containing infec- 
tive bacilli can propagate typhoid fever by direct contamination 
of water used for drinking purposes, or by sewer-air and 
emanations carrying germs to water stored in cisterns, or to 
liquid or solid foods. 
A member of this committee made a series of almost daily 
analyses of the Vartry water as supplied from the street main 
at Lincoln Place to the chemical laboratories of Trinity College 
during January and February of the present year. The general 
results obtained prove that the water is often, and for a con- 
siderable time, of exceptionally high purity. This usual state 
of purity is obviously inconsistent with any constant contamina- 
tion at the source of supply. On the other hand, rapid but 


districts, on clay soil and on gravel, are too numerous over the 


temporary reduction of organic purity was detected on two 
occasions by daily analyses. 


These changes were not con- 
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| Stillorgan Reservoir. 
| street mains proved to be very good on nearly all the occasions 
on which it was examined, numerous cases have been brought 
| to our notice of contamination, after delivery, by storage in foul 
| cisterns, which were either exposed to the action of water- 


in a satisfactory condition. 
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nected with the presence of an excess of peaty matter in 
solution, and were probably due to the faulty action of street 
valves or to similar preventable causes operating even within 
the area of distribution. The filtration of the water was not 
always satisfactory, which may be accounted for in part by the 
absence of suitable filtering beds on the city side of the 
But while the water supply from the 


closets or, being placed in areas, were liable to pollution by 
sewer-gas or by direct drainage from the higher street level. 

Several epidemics of typhoid have been distinctly traced to 
the use of milk from dairies in which the fluid was exposed to 
sources of infection ; hence, some of the Dublin dairy yards 
were visited in order to ascertain whether they were maintained 
It appears that some of the best 
kept yards are situated near possible sources of contamination, 
such as the Hardwicke and Cork Street Fever Hospitals and 
the Corporation depot in Marrowbone Lane. But the greater 
number of the yards visited were reported to be in a very filthy 
condition, rendering personal cleanliness of the attendants im- 
possible, and the use of clean vessels for the reception and | 
storage of the milk highly improbable. It is evident that milk 
collected and stored under such filthy conditions may at any 
time become infected and prove a ready means of conveying 
typhoid and other diseases through considerable sections of | 
the community. The Corporation rules for the management of 
such yards appear to be adequate for securing their mainte- 
nance in proper condition, but the official inspection must be of 
amost superficial and imperative character, else the state of the | 
yards reported to us could not exist. | 

Many cases are on record in which typhoid fever has made 
its appearance in institutions which were apparently in excel- 
lent sanitary condition and isolated from ordinary intercourse, 
but in proximity to houses where the disease existed. In such 
cases there is a presumption that the contagion was air-borne. | 
But such cases are always open to more or less suspicion of 
other but undiscovered modes of infection. There is, however, | 
abundant evidence that the foul gases arising from sewers and 
sewage-soaked'soil can carry with them the infective material 
of typhoid. 

From the evidence collected for the committee, it appears 
that, while ventilation of water-closet and bath waste-pipes is 


| parts of the city were tested. 


now very general, disconnecting traps intended to prevent 
direct communication between the house and main drain are 
comparatively rare, and the scullery sinks are either untrapped 
or fitted with the ineffective bell or D traps; consequently 
sewer gas can obtain direct entrance to such houses and convey 
infective bacilli to articles of food in the kitchen and larder, 
while the water-closets may be provided with elaborate ven- 
tilating appliances. Moreover, in houses unprovided with 
cement-covered basements, the sewer gas and emanations 
from badly-constructed house drains and saturated soil can rise 
through the ground into the atmosphere of the house. 
According to the report of the Royal Commission on the 
sanitary condition of Dublin, 1879-80, the drainage of all classes 
of houses was then “extremely defective.” It is now reported 
that a “vast number of the house drains are still in the con- 
dition described in 1879, and are saturating the basement sub- 
soil with sewage.” In numerous instances new pipe drains 
have been provided during tle last twelve years, but too often 
no real security has been gained by means of careless laying and 
connection with the main sewer, absence of disconnecting traps 
and ineffectual arrangement of scullery sinks, so that only “a 
small proportion would bear testing in a thorough manner.” 


| The drains of houses in which typhoid fever occurred during 


the recent epidemic in Dublin have in most cases proved faulty 


| when properly tested. 


Samples of water from wells used and unused in various 
Most of these samples were 


sewage-polluted—some to a considerable extent. In only two 


| of these wells, both of which are deep and are constantly used, 


was the water found to be pure. The disused wells were 
proved in most instances to be full of water to within 4 to 6 feet 
from the surface, and necessarily overflow through the loose 


| stones and earth at their mouths into the surrounded sewage- 


polluted soil. In February 1892, after a careful study of all 
the evidence obtainable, it was found that the level of subsoit 
water was very high. At points on the stiff clay soil this is not 
so ; on the other hand, the basements of some houses on the 
clay were kept constantly moist by water which appeared to 
gravitate from the surface of the street. Heavy rains ‘cause 
flooding and saturation of the soil—for example, near the 
junction of the clay with the gravel at the northern or lower end 
of Grafton Street. On the other hand, spring tides cause 
flooding of house basements in the lower area. Members of 
the committee have visited cellars which have 2 feet deep of 
water in them at spring tides, and this water is full of foul 
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matter which impregnates the subsoil with noxious material. 


There is also clear proof that the disuse of pumps since the | typhoid fever in Dublin, substantially the same as th 
introduction of the Vartry water has, by reason of the overflow of | was brought before the Royal Commission, 1879- 


wells supplied by springs, raised the level of the ground water 
in parts of Dublin—a result only contributed to by the leakage 
of waste Vartry water. 

There is practically no subsoil drainage in Dublin so far as 
any general system of city drainage is concerned, save such as 
tesults from leakage into the main drains through defective 
house junctions. But Trinity College affords an excellent 
example of the beneficial effects of subsoil drainage which has 
been systematically carried out for some years. Cases. of 


typhoid are now very rare among the residents in the college, | 


and the few cases that occur are probably imported ; but before 
the subsoil drainage system was carried out several outbreaks 
of the disease took place. 

The committee are of opinion that the facts relating to the 
rapid development of the disease over practically the whole 
city area, within two years after the introduction of the Vartry 
water, admit of comparatively simple interpretation. Before 
the period in question both house and main-drainage were ad- 
mitted to be extremely bad, and the soil was necessarily charged 
with sewage matter ; but Dublin was then dependent for water 
on the limited canal supply and on wells, hence there could be 
little dilution of the escaped excreta either in drains or in soil. 
At that time cases of typhus fever were numerous, while those 
of enteric or typhoid fever were comparatively rare. More re- 
cent knowledge of the infective bacillus of typhoid explains 
this, as the microbes are known not to flourish in concentrated 
sewage, although they rapidly develop in that which is largely 
diluted. 

The free use of the abundant and generally pure Vartry 
supply changed this, as there was much greater direct dilution 
of sewage than before, and the number of water-closets rapidly 
increased, while the new drains of the latter were rarely better 
constructed than those of older date, consequently abundance 
of very dilute sewage escaped into the soil. This dilution was 


and by the overflow of the numerous disused city wells, which 
latter became considerably polluted in process of time. 
conditions were therefore soon established under which the 
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| When the special malarial theory of the development of 


e above, 
i 5 : 80, it was: 
urged that efficient subsoil drainage should be catried out: 
| along with improvements in house and general sewerage, lest 
| the disease should get a stronger hold of the city. Not much 
has been effected in that direction. The general level of 
_ ground water in Dublin has risen of late years, notwithstanding: 
| some improvement in house and main drainage, while the 
death-rate from typhoid very materially increased up to 1889 
and is still very high. As might be anticipated, the lower 
| lying portions of the city suffer most, and: possibly the parts 

resting on gravel rather than on clay, as the former permits 
more ready infiltration of diluting water from below. But the 
disease has occurred over practically the whole ill-drained 
area, as the conditions for its propagation exist wherever 
badly-constructed house-drains are to be found which are 
connected with the general water-carriage system. Again 
typhoid fever is more prevalent after the autumnal rains than 
in the spring, as the soil is warmer after the summer and the 
conditions more favourable to the development of the bacilli. 
It varies somewhat in character as well as in the number of 
cases from season to_season, as might also be expected, since 
variations in climatic conditions would naturally affect the 
development of the infective material as well as the suscepti- 
bility of persons exposed to attack. 

Among the recommendations of the committee are, that an 
efficient system of subsoil drainage should be carried out in: 
| Dublin along with the main sewerage about to be provided. A 
constant check on the general condition of the Vartry, or other 
water supply, should be maintained by daily analyses of samples 
taken at two or three points in the city. The utmost cleanliness 
of any pipes or tubes laid down should be secured ; and means 
should be adopted to guard against the entrance of surface 
drainage through street fittings. A systematic effort should be 
made to induce householders to guard against the use, for 


vas | drinking purposes, of any water stored in cisterns in connection 
necessarily increased by waste Vartry water as well as by rains | 


with water-closets, or open in any other way to sources of pol-: 


Official registration and bi-monthly inspection, without 


The | notice, of dairy yards, should be introduced. There should be: 
| a compulsory closing of such dairy yards as may be considered 


typhoid bacilli are known to multiply freely in drains and soil | by the sanitary authorities a danger to the public health either 
alike, and casesof typhoid fever became numerous, as the | by—(@) proximity to fever hospitals or to decomposing refuse ; 


microbes had access to houses by the various “modes of con- 
veyance ” specified in section 3 of this report. 


(4) continued infringement of the rules and by-laws. 
All matters connected with house drainage should be under 
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‘the direction of a single department of the sanitary authority, 
and inspections should be carried out by properly qualified 
officials. Complaints from either the landlord, the occupier, or 
the tenant of a house should be attended to and reported on in 
writing within six days. As plans of drains for all houses 
about to be built must be lodged with the sanitary authority 
under the public health by-laws, that authority should insure 
that such plans as may be approved by them shall be carried 
out by examining the works and testing the drains before the 
houses are occupied. Inspections of new buildings under the 
‘Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, or other Acts conferring 
sanitary powers on the municipal authority, should be ex- 
haustively carried out. 

It is desirable that compulsory inspection of houses and 
connecting drains should be instituted in the following cases :— 
On the occurrence in two consecutive years of cases of typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, cholera or epidemic diarrhoea in more than 
two houses in any street, square or place served by the same 
section of street sewer. On change of occupancy of a house, of 
which notification to the sanitary authority should be com- 
‘pulsory on the landlord, and of which house there has been no 
sanitary inspection for at least twelve months. A record should 
be kept of all inspections of drains, of the faults found and how 
such faults were remedied. The water test should be always 
applied to both house and connecting drains, and the connect- 
ing drains should be tested in every case in which its house 
drains are examined. Every house should have ventilated 
drains, with properly-ventilated intercepting traps between the 
main sewer and house. The ventilators should be carried up 
the outside of the house. 


DOMES AND DOME BUILDERS. 


A PAPER was read before the Liverpool Polytechnic Society 
by Mr. James Wilding on “ Domes and Dome Builders.” The 
lecturer, in introducing the subject, alluded to the early use of 
domes by the Pelasgic race. The evolution of the dome form 
was traced from this early time ; the idea of wall and roof 
being in one was pointed out and illustrated by the form used 
by the Esquimaux at the present day; the wigwam of the 
Red Indian, where the saplings forming the walls were bent 
over and tied at the top, thus making a complete building. 
The lecturer pointed out the horizontal domes found at the 
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tomb of Atreus, Mycenz, and in the Jaina temples of India. 
He illustrated the manner in which the Jains reduced their 
opening to be covered by flat domes by the introduction of 
angle pieces and extra columns. The dome of the Pantheon 
was then taken as illustrating the advance in construction, and 
was pointed out as one of the early domes showing the 
hemispherical form used as a covering. Mention was made 
of the thickness of the walls, and the materials and mode of 
construction were described. The dome of St. Sophia, Con- 
stantinople, was mentioned as the next step in construction, 
namely, the covering a large space by a dome on piers, 
corbellings being introduced to bring the piers, placed as they 
were at the four corners of a square, and arched from pier to 
pier, into the form of a polygon. Mention was made of the 
failures attending the first attempts, and attention drawn to the 
determination shown by the projectors in bringing it to a success- 
ful conclusion. The use of pumice stone as a light material was 
instanced as showing the knowledge of material possessed by the 
early builders. The Byzantian development of the domed form 
was next explained, and the wonderful adaptations of the Saracens 
referred to by the lecturer as a token of admiration to the 
powers possessed by a people entering into an almost new 
occupation. The dome of St. Maria del Fiore, Florence, was 
explained, and the success of Brunelleschi in designing a dome 
of double curvature to cover an immense span was described. 
The tribute:paid to the designer by Michel Angelo was men- 
tioned, and ‘the steps connecting this design with that of St. 
Peter’s at Rome were dwelt upon by the lecturer. Taking St. 
Peter’s at Rome as the next step, he pointed out the introduc- 
tion of chain bond to prevent the collapse of the dome, which 
had been built too hastily. Going from this to St. Paul’s in 
London, the lecturer explained the “truncated cone” form 
adopted by the great Sir C. Wren, and mentioned the difference 
of the thickness of the walls used by Wren and those used by 
the designers of the Roman Pantheon, St. Paul’s being 
1 foot 7 inches, against a mean thickness of 12 feet in the 
Pantheon. Various examples of Sir C. Wren’s principles were 
mentioned. The temple of St. Isaac, St. Petersburg, was taken 
as an instance of the construction of a dome by the use of iron, 
the disposition of the ribs being explained by the lecturer. The 
use of the dome for exhibition buildings was instanced, and 
after a short description of the dome of the cathedral of Ely 
the lecture was brought to a conclusion. A short but interest- 
ing discussion followed, a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer 
being carried by acclamaticn. 
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BUILDING INDUSTRIES IN GERMANY, 


STATISTICS with regard to bricklayers (47aurer) in Germany, 
in 1890, have been published by the Bricklayers’ Congress, 
and though the number of districts sending in returns was far 
from exhaustive, the Congress was successful in obtaining 
replies from 7,221 builders in 202 localities. The average 
income was said to be 858-46 marks, which is higher than the 
figures given for the building industries as a whole in the 
‘Accident Insurance statistics. There the annual wages in the 
building industry are given in the Hamburg district as 749 
marks, those of the North-Eastern District as 645 marks, of 
the South-Western as 643 marks, of the Wiirtemberg as 
568 marks, of the Hesse-Nassau as 545 marks, of the 
‘Bavarian as 527 marks, of the Thuringian as 455 marks, of 
the Silesian as 449 marks, of the Hanoverian as 313 
marks, and of the Magdeburg as 263 marks. A yearly 
income of 405 marks is given to  brick-making. In 
150 districts the yearly earnings of bricklayers were 
below the average of .858°46 marks, and in 51 they were above 
it, sometimes rising to as much as 1,400 marks. The daily 
wages in the 48 districts in which wages were reckoned by the 
day varied from 2 marks to 5°50 marks ; where payment was 
by the hour the rate varied from 15 pf. to 60 pf. The daily 
working hours were from 9 to 13, with half an hour’s interval 
for breakfast and from one to two hours-for dinner. In most 
districts wages were paid weekly, but in a few cases payment 
was once a fortnight, in two instances only once a month. In 
Lauenburg, on the Elbe, the hourly rate of payment in 1891 
was 35 pf., giving an average of 2°62 marks a day, and 863:25 a 
year. In Berlin bricklayers’ wages in six establishments are 
given ‘as from 30 to 36 marks a week, or on an average 


33°41 marks. In one establishment they are from go 
to 100 marks a month. The wages in subsidiary in- 
dustries connected with building are given as from 


22°50 marks to 39 marks, with an average of 30 marks. 
Builders’ labourers in Hamburg state that their work, which can 


only be carried on for nine months in each year and is paid at | 
the rate of 40 pf. an hour, brings in an average yearly income | 
Out of this they reckon that 180 marks go for | 
house rent, 52 marks for firing, 5:20 marks for lights, 4°80 marks | 
for invalid insurance, 23°40 marks for sick insurance, 4 marks | 
for the trade journal, 4:20 marks for taxes, 3°60 marks for | 
subscriptions to the trade union, and 60 marks for clothing | 
This leaves 590°80 marks a year to feed | 
an average family of five persons, or, excluding fractions, | 


of 928 marks. 


and boots and shoes. 
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11°36 marks a week. On this calculation the food for each 
person must not cost more than 32 pf. a day, or 2:27 marks a 
week. A comparison of this sum with the labourers’ estimate | 
of the cost of absolute necessaries results in an annual deficit of | 
302 60 marks, which can only be met by further depriyations, — 
or by the labour of the wife and children. | 

Until the amendment to the Industrial Code was passed in 
1891, the conditions of labour in brickyards were of the most | 
unsatisfactory character. Great use was made of the labour of 
women and children, and the previous provisions of the code | 
for their protection were inapplicable to yards in which no 
steam-power’ was employed. Consequently day shifts often 
worked from sunrise to sunset and seldom for less than 1 3 or 
14 hours, with only a break of from Io to 15 minutes morning 
and afternoon, and in the most favourable cases an hour for 
dinner. Women were given work far beyond their strength 
and men were frequently allowed to sleep on boards in close 
proximity to the kilns. The factory inspectors also report 
many breaches of the law against the truck system, and 
instances of the employment of children under twelve years of | 
age, even in heavy work such as carrying stones or in dangerous 
work in connection with the kilns. Regulations for restricting 
the labour of women and children in this industry have, how- 
ever, recently been published by the Federal Council. 

The different classes of carpenters and joiners, including 
Carpenters proper (Zzmmerer), joiners and cabinet-makers 
(Schreiner and Tzschler), who appear from the Berlin statistics 
to be sometimes included in the building trades, and turners 
(Drechsler) have all recently published statistics with regard to 
their industries. The wages of carpenters (Zimmerer) in 
different districts are classified as follows :— 


Number of Districts sending in Returns. 


| Year in which the Returns were made. 


Daily Weges. = aot a 
| | | 
1885. | 1887.. 1888. | 1889. |x8go. | 189r. 
Under 2 marks . 5 5 ‘ : . 10 5 10 | atl Be — 
2-3 marks 4 88 340i. 70 67 57 45 
S40 Seen 33 28 43 44 | 8x | 93 
43S As 3 2 8 9 19 23 25 
5 marks and over I 3r: 3 42 [a5 15, 
a | ee 
Total . 134 78-141 | 14r | 178 | 178 
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Up to 1889, therefore, the most usual wage was from 2 to 3 

, marks a day, but in 1890 and 1891 the largest number of dis- 

tricts appear to pay between 3 and 4 marks. The daily work- 
ing hours are distributed as follows :— 


Number 07 Districts sending in Returns. 


Year in which the Returns 
were made. 
Length of the Working Day. 


1888, | 


1885. 1889. 1891 

Under 10 hours . 41 2 I —_ 
», 1o-1t hours 7 39 69 13 

oe IX 12)», 66 47 71 64 
az hours and over 20 — 6 3 
Total . 134 88 147 180 


Restriction of hours has, therefore, coincided with advance 
of wages, since up to 1889 the usual working time was from 
eleven to twelve hours, whilst in 1891 most districts worked an 
hour less. It is also noticeable that the districts paying the 

highest wages coincide with those working the shortest hours. 


without being able to make any appreciable difference in his 
manner of living. In Berlin carpenters’ wages are given as 
from 25 marks to 36 marks a week, with an average of 33 marks, 
whilst those of carpenters’ assistants are from 22°50 marks to 


| 36 marks, with an average of 27°95 marks. The Carpenters’ Union 


gives the averages as 27 marks and 24 marks “respectively. 
According to the statistics collected in 1891 from 44,642 joiners 
(Schreiner) and cabinet-makers (Tzschler) 56°7 per cent. of the 
whole number are on piece-work, as against 539 per cent. in 
188y, and 43°3 per cent. are paid by the day as against 46°1 
per cent. in the earlier year. The average hourly wages 0 
joiners on piece-work was 33°86 pf. in 1889 and 30°82 pf. in 
1891 ; the rates for day-work were 29°62 pf. in 1889 and 
29°96 pf. in 1891. In 1889 the average yearly income was 
944'40 marks, and in 1891 it was 937°5° marks, The decrease 
is partly accounted for by the inclusion of a large number of 
small towns in the returns for 1891. 


The close connection 
between shorter hours and higher’ wages appears from the 


| following table :— 


According to the workmen’s paper Der Zimmerer (No. 40, | 


1892) :— 
M. 
19,361 carpenters working 60 hours earn 23°10 a week. 
10,135 % 66 7 TS*U tiers: 
529 ” 72 9 16°56 ,, 
5 ” 78 ” 14°82 ” 


The average rise in the daily wages between 1885 and 1891, | 


taking all districts together, is 86 pf. a day, or from 2°38 marks 
to 374 marks a week. In the districts which, even in 1885, 
were paying the highest wages, the rise is still greater, viz, from 
314 marks to 4°39 marks. This rise is attributed to the impetus 
given to the industry by speculative building rather than to 
any special degree of organisation. In the larger towns, 
where the higher wages are paid, there is great fluctuation of 
employment, whereas in the smaller places a man will often 
work all his life for the same employer and receive a house and 
garden in addition to wages. A carpenter stated that he had 


worked in Quedlinburg (Prussian Saxony) for 2°50 marks, then | 


in Magdeburg for 4 marks, and finally in Hamburg for 6 marks, 


-— 


- 
5 oy 22 Wages per Hour on Wages per Week on 
i= ” bo.v he 3 oes satin 
+ f Fi 
S os = oo ad 52 a os ; 
= mo v 20% LE ov 5 9 v 
+e i = bog $ oo 2 2 bo 
S ae 2 4 s ¢ 3 3 
é 6 pS 4 z g ze z g 
Zz Zz <> A a < Be cto “ 
3% | alee ope | I- 
Hours Houts, "| PE PE Pf. M. | Me |~ Me 
7,305 Uptos7 56743 | 391 37°3 38" 22°04 | 21°06 2x48 
19,978 57-60 59-82 | 315 33°t 322 18°82 | 19 83 19°29 
6,416 60-63 62-48 | 27°4 29° 28°2 17°10 18'17 | 1765 
7,871 63-66 65-29 24°2 25° 24°8 15°70 | 16°38 | 16146 
1,293 66-72 68-59 20°5 21'0 21°7 14°73 15°05 14°9« 


Workmen receiving board and lodging in addition to wages 
and paid on the same scale, earn, including the value of board 


and lodging:— 


bd M 


For 57 hours’ work, 30°7 an hour and 17°50 a week. 
»» 57-60 36 26'9 os 16°11 38 
» 60-63 ” 27°7 ” 17°30.» 
1» 63-66 9 20°5 ” 1S Ee oe ae 
», 66-72 % 19'5 = 13°76 ae 
9 78 = 15°7 7 12°25 as 
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NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, 
LIST OF REGISTERED PLUMBERS, 
London Master. 
REEKIE, J. S., 39 Brecknock Road, N. 
London Fourneymen. 


BEHENNA, J. D., 23 Peach Street, Queen’s Park, W. 
LAWSON, W. J., Wayside, High Street, Leyton, E. 


LITTLEWOOD, H., 84 Marlborough Road, Upper Holloway, N. 


LONG, T. J., 94 and 96 Surrey Lane, Battersea, S.W. 
McINTOSH, J. L., Kent House Farm, Penge, S.E. 


Provincial Masters. 

CLEMENTSON, J., 41 Main Street, Cockermouth. 
CURPHEY, W. F., Castle Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
Drxon, F., 19 Durham Road, Low Fell, Gateshead. 
GELDERD, John, 28 Ainslie Street, Ulverston, Lancs. 
HEDLEY, C., 9 Galgate, Barnard Castle, Durham. 
Howilk, A., 17 Prince Regent Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
JACKSON, J., Lawkholme Crescent, Keighley. 
JEYNES, M., Ashby Road, Melbourne, Derby. 
MORGAN, J., 27 King Street, Tudhoe Grange, Spennymoor, 

Durham. 
PAGE, R. H., Wem, Salop. 
WALLACH, R., High Street, Dalbeattie, N.B. 


Provincial Fourneymen. 
BARCLAY, E., 3 Sydney Terrace, Chalvey Vale, Slough. 
BLACKBURN, Christopher, Mallpas Place, Northallerton. 
BRYAN, A., 47 Park Road, Preston. 
BURGE, C., Gardiners Close, Lockerbie, N.B. 
CARRICK, A., Fisher Street, Stranraer, N.B. 
DAWES, E., 148 Brook Street, Derby. 
DERBYSHIRE, P., Haresfinch Cottage, St. Helens, Lancs. 
DRUMMOND, J. G., Lockerbie, N.B. 
DYKE, C. W., 15 Drayton Street, Robson Street, Liverpool. 
FISHPOOL, T. W., 16 Boswell Street, Bootle, Lancs. 
FRASER, W. I., 54 North Queensberry Street, Dumfries. 
GIBSON, J. H., 6 Whiston Street, Normanton Road, Derby. 
HARRISON, J. B., 75 King Street, Southport. 
HILTON, F., 31 East Street, Waterloo, Liverpool. 
HINDSON, W., 14 Percy Street, Peal Road, Bootle, Lancs. 
HUGHES, W. S., 14 Downies Wynd, Annan, N.B. 
KNIGHT, C. W., Fleet Road, Fleet, Hants. 
MILNES, E., 5 Brandon Grove, High Street, Ilford. 
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MOONEY, H., 27 Benson Street, Liverpool. =] 
O’NEILL, P., Mains Street, Lockerbie, N.B. | 
PARKER, W., 59 Back Lane, West Derby, Liverpool, 
PILGRIM, T. A., 17 Overstone, Northampton. 

RODDAN, J., 76 North Queensberry Street, Dumfries. 

SCOTT, J., 7 Station Place, Stranraer, N.B. 

TATTON, T., 4 Parr Street, Appleton, Widnes. 

TAYLOR, H., 61 Porter Street, Preston. 


WHITMORE, L. J., 206 Portland Street, Southport. 


PATENTS. 

[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co. Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
trom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.) % 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

21587. George Frederick Newman, for “Improvements in 
door-closing springs and checks.” 

21638, Charles Richard Gorringe, for “ Improvements in 
automatic scale weighing machines.” 

21688. Thomas Geggie, for ““ Improvements in window- 
sashes.” 

21718, Richard Levoine Pavis, for “Improvements in 
metallic packing for piston-rods, valve-rods or the like.” 

21751. William Christopher Fanner and Henry El fick, for 
‘‘ An improved pillar or support for scales.” 

21767. Major Hollingworth, for ‘A machine for trueing-up 
valve-seats, specially applicable for check-valves, sea-cocks, 
blow-down cocks, stop-valves and similar appliances.” 

21795. William Young, for “An improvement on hanging 
window-sashes.” : 

21799. George Gray and Charles Balstone, for “ Improved 
method of conducting window-sashes.” 

21852. Fernand Courtois (on behalf of W. B. Dick & Co, | 
Limited), for “Improvements in shields for water-gauge 
glasses.” i 

21894. R. W. Hammond and W. E. Pownall, for “ The 
universal gully.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to-inventors, Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co,, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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THE LEIGHTGN BuzzaARD.—Dec. 14.—For the Erection of 
Water Tower and Pumping Station and Manager’s Residence, 


rchitert ad Contract Re orter the Provision of Engines and Pumping Machinery in Duplicate, 
oy) 4 | the Supply, Laying and Jointing of Cast-iron Socket-pipes with 
their Appendages, including all necessary Sluice-valves, Hy- 
drants, &c., and other Works in connection therewith. Mr. 
John Newton, Clerk, Leighton Buzzard. 


COMPETITION OPEN. LLANDUDNO.— Dec. 13.—For Construction of Boat Jetty. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SE J For Desi ( Mr, E. P. Stephenson, Engineer, Llandudno. 
( THE? -ON-5EA.—jJan. 3I.— sions for She] = =; 4 = ard pe 
- ee age St. or Designs for Shelters, MANCHESTER.—Dec. 8.—For Supplying and Fixing Cast- 
Sea-baths, Photographic Studio and Shops. Mr. W. Gregson, | ;. ees ; ome oat ie es ete) : 
er Gls] * $500; | jron Swings, Supports, &c., and Wrought-iron Hurdling for 
Town Clerk, Southend. = * ot a ots : 5 
Gymnasia, at Gaskell Street Open Space, Newton Heath. 


= Mr. John Allison, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
NELSON.—Dec. 11.—For Building Cemetery Chapels. 
CONTRACTS OPEN. Mr. Henry Whitaker, Architect, 26 Every Street, Nelson. 

NoRWICH.—Dec. 12.—For the Supply of Stoneware Pipes, 
Bends and Junctions. Mr. L. P. Marshall, New Drainage 
Works Office, Queen’s Road, Norwich. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Dec. 14.—For the Supply of Stores and 
Materials. Mr. Arthur Brown, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, 
Nottingham. 

OLDHAM —Dec. 13.—For Building Eight Dwelling-houses, 
with Boundary Walls and Out Offices, at Dobcross. Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


BLACKBURN.—Jan. 29.—For Building Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, Architects, 10 Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn. 

BREASELETE.—Dec. 11.—For Pier and Breakwater (Con- 
crete and Embanking).. Mr. A. Macdonald, Engineer, Storno- 
way. 

CARDIFF.—Dec. $.—For Alterations and Repairs to Police 
Stations at Barry and Pandy. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen. 


‘ DEVONPORT.—Dec. 11.—For the Construction of New PEMBREY.—Dec. 19.—For Construction of Waiting-rooms, 
Sewers. Mr. J.J. E. V enOINE, Town Clerk, Platform Walls, &c. Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington 
DovER.—Dec. 12.—For Building School of Art, Science | Railway Station, W. ; 
and Technology. Mr. E. Wollaston Knocker, Town Clerk, PLUMSTEAD.—Dec. 13.—For the Supply and Delivery of 
Castle Hill House, Dover. the undermentioned Materials :—A. goo feet run (or there- 


DUBLIN.—Dec. 14.—For Extension of Electric-Lighting | abouts) of 12-inch by 6-inch Norwegian Granite Edge Kerb. 
Station Buildings. Mr. Spencer Harty, City Surveyor, City | B. 50 tons (or thereabouts) second-hand Re-dressed 5-inch by 
Hall, Dublin. 6-inch Guernsey or Aberdeen Granite Pitchers. Mr. George 

DUNDALK.—Dec. 23.—For Construction of Steel Girder Whale, the Offices of Board of Works, Old Charlton, Kent. 
Bridge over Railway. Mr. W. H. Mills, Amiens Street PoRTSMOUTH.— Dec. 19 —For Additions to Board School, 
Terminus, Dublin. Penhall Road. Mr. Alfred H. Bone, Architect, Cambridge 


oe x Hea x +4 : > 
EAST CROYDON.—Dec. 12.—For Building Postal Sorting Junction, Portsmouth. 


Difice, The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall | ._ RiScA.—Dec. 11.—For Additions to Board School. Mr. 
Place, S.W. George Rosser, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Abercarn, 


aoe See Wy. Ae: : : Ross.—For Construction of Foundations of Piers and 

; ESINSBOROUGH.— Jan. 10.—For Works st SOR Se go with | abutments for Iron Footbridge over the River Wye. Rev. A. 
Water Supply, Sinking and Lining Well, &c., and Supplying Ley, Sellack Vicarage, Ross 
ORs 5‘) ak 


Engine and Pumping Machinery. Mr. Jabez Church, Engineer, SaLFORD—Dec. 14.—For the Supply and Erection at 
: va pened SAL Yee A 
55 Parliament Street, Westminster. a ae Sate Cattle Market of a Turret Clock with Four Dials 5 feet in 
GLAMORGAN.—Dec. 8.—For Building Police Stations at Diameter. The Borough Engineer 
Tafi's Well and Hirwain. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, Clerk of CAT HORDE Dec ors coor Building (Clock: Tower. Fhe 
the County Council, County Offices, Cardiff. Ratonoh Boy 5 : 
5 5 ‘ 


_Giascow. — Dec. 16.— For Engine and Boiler-houses, SOUTHAMPTON.-—Dec. 11.—For Construction of Pavilion on 
Offices, Workshops, &c., at Hydraulic Pumping Station, High Royal Pier. Mr. E. Cooper Peole, Engineer, 2 Portland Street, 
| Street. Messrs. Ellington & Woodall, Engineers, Palace | Southampton. 


/ Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster. Sr. PANCRAS.—Dec. 8.—For Excavating and Constructing 
GOsSFORTH.—Dec. 9.—For Building Local Board Offices | an Underground Water Tank in ccnnection with the Electric 
Mr. C. J. Baff, Surveyor, Gosforth. Lighting and Refuse Destructor Station. Mr. Albert Pycraft, 
HARROGATE.— Dec. 13.—For the Several Trades required | Vestry Hall, St. Pancras. 
in Alterations and Additions to the Claremont Hotel. Mr. | STOCKPORT.—Dec. 18.—For Construction of Intercepting 
T. Butler Wilson, Architect, 12 East Parade, Leeds, and | Sewer, with Outlet, Pump Well, Manholes, &c. Mr, A. M. 
Harrogate. Fowler, Engineer, I St. Peter’s Square, Manchester. 


HARROGATE —Dec. 14.—For Construction of Brick Gas- SWANSEA.—Dec. 11.—For Rebuilding Market. Messrs. 


holder Tank. Mr. T. Newbigging, Engineer, 5 Norfolk Street, | Wilson & Moxham, Architects, 15 Castle Street, Swansea. 
Manchester. WAKEFIELD.—Dec. 11.—For Building Artisans’ Dwellings 
Hove.—Dec. 22.—For Erection of a Drill Shed. Director | 2 Sharlston. Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, 99 Swan 


7 : - d ‘cade, Bradford. 
of Works, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, London. ‘Arca Fea = : 2 
’ : y W ALTON-LE-DALE.— Dec. 16.—For Construction of Sewer- 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Dec. 1t.—— Fer Additions to | ave and Sewage Disposal Works. Mr. J. F. Spencer, Engi- 
Female Infirmary at W orkhouse. Mr. Wm. H. Hope, Archi- neer, Haworth’s Buildings, Manchester. x 
tect, Gale House, Portsmouth Road, K ingston-on-Thames. WEDMORE.—Dec. 9.—For Building Board School and 

KINGSTOWN. — Dec. 20.—For Drainage Works, Storage | Teacher’s House. Mr. E. Wall, Architect, Wedmore, Somerset. 
Tank, Outfall Pipe, &e. Mr. W. G. Strype, Engineer, WEMBLEY PARK.—Dec. 11.—For the Construction of 
115 Grafton Street, Dublin. Sewers. Mr. D. R. Soames, Union Offices, Edgware. 

LEICESTER.—Dec. 9.—For Building Engine House, Work- WuitBy,.—Dec., 9.—For Additions to Board School Offices, 
shops, Smithy and other Works. Mr. J. B. Everard, Engineer, | Fryup. Mr. E. H..Smales, Architect, 20 Skinner Street, 
6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. Whitby. 


TE BLACKMAN VENTILATING ©o. 10. 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful ¥ 
Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, THE ELECTRIC BLACKMAR. 
Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter ——. 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for aS 
a a, 
* STACKQAN 


a 


Ste 


WARMING AND VENTILATING 


any proposed or existing building. : 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


EBELECTRiIC BLACKMAN, 


Kos MARK Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


Head Office:—63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW 


TRADE MARS 
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SUPPLEMENT 
VSTRADYFODWG.—Dec. 11.—For Building Infants’ School | HARTLEPOOL, : 
and Alterations to Existing School at Treorky and Building | For Works in Construction of Beaumont Street and Lilly Street, 


School at Pontygwaith. Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, | Mr. H. C. CRUMMACK, Borough Engineer. 
mR] dd | 
Baa ain Beaumont Street. 
| H. Curry & Son, Hartlepool : : : . £393 0 Io 
TEN DERS. | J. Howe, West Hartlepool . : ; : 3 a8 19 8 
L Creighton & Mitchell, West Hartlepool . . J66- gag 
BRADFORD. Bat SNS Maye ee i EO ed 
‘For Building Warehouse and Offices, Horton Road, Bradford. | C. ents TSON, Central Estate, Hartlepool (ac 208 a 
Messrs. EMPSALL & CLARKSON, Architects, Tyrrel | Conte PO ee ; : : i : ; ae 3 
Chambers, Bradford Engineer’s estimate . : : : 2 +) 303 qiGuae 
1 » Bre : | 
Accepted Tenders. | ae apg 
T. Robinson, Thornton, mason. Lilly Street. 
Wilkinson & Kellett, Horton, joiner. J. Howe sy es : : 653 11 9g 
J. C. Harland, Horton, plumber. | Creighton & Mitchell : 646 18 8 
J. Throp, Horton, plasterer and concreter. H, Curry & Son . : : ; : ; - OT SiOaam 
J. Smithies, Horton, slater. | C.T. WATSON (accepted) . : : 5 507 Sigime 
T. Chamock, Horton, painter. |  Engineer’s estimate i ; z - 6835-Gene 
CHRISTCHURCH. ; | 
For Forming and Making Roads, Laying ners anc pr ieee | HORFIELD. 
Fencing on the Fairfield Estate, Christc aurch. Messrs. : i iene 
: 7 For the Reconstruction of Roads, for the Horfield Local Board, 


HANKINSON & SON, Surveyors, Richmond Chambers, 


Bournemouth: Mr. A: P. I. COTTERELL, CC: oREVey es Lonsdale 


Roads and Sewers. | Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 4 


€. Stickland, Bournemouth. ‘ : £855 19 6 Melbourne Road. ; 
G, T. Budden, Newtown, Poole . : : 51. 72001, 0 |  Rree G2 Sone : £226 12 0 
S. Minty, Bournemouth és : LOOT MOwHOu se NATL. Sunttia ‘ : p " 200 HOMES 
G. Roke, Winton. : E : ; : FeOC2 yh 240 W. Mereweather . : ; : f : . 170.00 
J. Lock, Christchurch . : : 529.18 6| FF, Martin... ‘ ’ ; d ; : . Len 
W. Saunders & Co., Bournemouth . : . 520 16 6] J. Perkins p 3 : F i : . 14210 0 
W. Dean, Bournemouth a ana lone 498 2 4\| W.CoLLisoN(accepied) . + +4 = 0) ie 
* Asphaltic Lime Co., Bournemouth (emjorm Wh Vote Ae L We Rogersa:: ; y : ; ; : . 436 oom 
iM. LOADER, Bournemouth (accepted ). : 2 4d0v rg se W. Thomas. , ; é ! Z . 118 0g 
F Lencine. Nixon & Parker . é : : : : . 169 12910 
J. B. Hyde, Christchurch . : 5 d Sr O5s LOMO” | 
S. Minty, Bournemouth F ; : ; =  O2: FORO Church Road. 
E. Wellman, Winton ; : : : 89 IO 10 W. H. Smith OS é : A =) 449 25e 
DURHAM. W. Mereweather . : : 3 s 4 3.) A4ZO/S OMG 
For Additions and Repairs at High Springwell Farm, Western Free & Son. E : 2 : ! : 1.9302: Omg 
Hill, for Mr. W. B. Forster, ironmonger. Miroir. J. Perkins . 5 - : : 5 . -. 324005 
GRADON, Architect, Framwellgate Bridge, Durham. f. Martin. ; : : : : F <1, 3003 72RS 
Stockley & Hollis, Neville’s Cross : : Se LO ORO W. COLLISON (accepted). = % : . 4208 10sne 
©. Gradon & Son, Durham. : : R OT GO" mg WREROZEXS . : ¢ 5 ‘ 2 2045,0to 
W. Grainger, Leamside . . h : Monae sO Wixon & Parker . Fe 3 ‘ x 5 6220) a7 ee 
W.R. DRAPER & SONS, West Rainton (accepled) 128 6 & W. Thomas. : 5 é : g : . 9209 216se2 


$$ 


HEATING © 


ARCHD- SMITH & STEVENS, 


IFTS. 


HIGH-CLASS 
ONLY. 
PASSENGER. 
GOODS. 
HYDRAULIC. 

ELECTRIC. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. — 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


} 


SAFETY. VENT i L AT Every kind of Heating Appliance 
SILENCE. Manufactured ox heise ae fi Monnet, Tyldesley, 4 i 
EASE OF UNIFORM TEMPERATURE ~~ Ant, KINDS OF | 
% CONTROL. AND STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 
CONSTANT CIRCULATION OF AIR AND EVERY KIND OF | 
| SMOOTHEST AT ALL TIMES. Hot Water Heaters. | 


RUN Successfully applied to Schools, Churches, ahtee REI Cae 
NING. Theatres, Factories, and Buildings of —|Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water | 


Ee all Descriptions. as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. Fe oe ps cen prise ete COST |Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
: S. more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 


«6 ” Re ag 4 Architects, Builders and Contractors are|and Clapha: hous x 
JANUS" WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, |invited to tnvesticate our system nefore spect-|#ton; Cospus Christ College, Oxford, Rt 82, 
fying for the above purposes. Full Particulars i! Bes cae | 


BATTERSEA. and Illustrations sent on application to Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratison application to . 

Liverpool : 40 Investment Buildin CHARLES FRITH & C0 | 
gs js! N N | 

Manchester: ( 67 Lord St., Liverpool. ) JO ; GRU DY, 
13 LITTLE TRINITY LANE Warm-alr Consalting, Engines 
HADING CASES FOR THN ARCHITECT. LONDON, E.C. 30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
Price 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. Branch Office: 26 Exchange Buildings, Telegrama:— JOHN GRUNDY, LONDON." | 


St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. N.B.—Perfect Success Guaranteed or No Pays 


APPARATUS. 


GRUNDY’S | 


1 
i 


Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with | 
POWER. W A a Vi i i G External Air, Warmed by his System. 
Reeommended by many of the most eminent | 

HAND. Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


| 


| 
} 
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HORFIELD—continu 


Thornleich Road. 
W. Mereweather . : 5 A 
Free & Son. 

W. H. Smith 

J. Perkins 

W. Collison . 

W. Rogers 

F. MARTIN (acce 
W. Thomas. 
Nixon & Parker 


sted ) 


Nevil Roaa. 
W. H. Smith 
W. Mereweather . 
Free & Son. 
F. Martin 
W. Collison . : : 
J. PERKINS (accepied) . 
W. Rogers : : 
Nixon & Parker . 
W. Thomas. 


tde Road. 
W. H. Smith 

W. Mereweather . 

Free & Son . 
J. Perkins 

F, Martin . 
W. COLLISON ( 
W. Rogers : 
Nixon & Parker . 
W. Thomas . 


accepted 


Mervyn Road. 
W. H. Smith 
W. Mereweather . 
Free & Son. 
J. Perkins 
W. Collison. 
W. Rogers : 
F. MARTIN (accep 
W. Thomas. 
Nixon & Parker . 


ted ) 


ed. HORFIELD— continued, 
Ash Road. 
W. Mereweather . . £292 © oO 
: £293 0 O J. Perkins : + (250:2.0° (oO 
: eteyhe Ele Free & Son. 243 9 © 
« 275 16 Io F. Martin : 237) SONS 
263 10 O}| W. COLLISON (accepted) 209 © © 
263 10 O| W.H. Smith 208 19 © 
. 2593 05.9 W. Rogers 207, ,OLnG 
252 I 10 W. Thomas. 193 12° 9 
209 18 O| Nixon & Parker . : ; os L720 
13 og Pare) HOVE. 
| For Building Pair of Semi-detached Houses, Hartington Villas, 
i Hove, for Miss R. E. Mackey. Mr. R. W. POLLARD, 
681 18 o Architect, 108 Church Street, Brighton. 
oi , ° H. SLOGGET, Aldrington (accepied) . - £1,050 © Oo 
Hie x pai cae _ KILSALLAGHAN. 
439 : rs | For Building a Dispensary at Kilsallaghan, for the Guardians 
pee of the Balrothery Union. 
Bade ee oT J. FITZPATRICK, Dublin (accepted) £180 oO Cc 
434 fo) fe) Je _ > . cee y *Z% Oo U S- 
414 12 2| : : : LIVERPOOL. a: 
334 18 6 | For Supplying Oak Fittings for the Board Room and Offices 
of the Toxteth Local Board. Mr. J. PRICE, Surveyor. 
| S.J. WARING & SONS (accepted) . £220 0 © 
264 9 0} LONDON. 
225 9 O}| For Drainage Work and Sanitary Fittings for Infirmary and 
LAS Workhouse, Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith. Mr. 
179" 0 03) SAXON SNELL, Architect, 22 Southampton Buildings, 
eRe 2 | Chancery Lane, W.C. 
146 0 0 Tribe & Cross, Putney . £1,960 14 © 
145 0 0 A. Wills & Sons, Bath : : 1,570 -O © 
I2E 7 3} Wenham & Waters, Limited, Croydon 1,510) O1nO 
116 8 11 Leslie & Co., Kensington. 1,470 0 © 
W. Gibbin & Sons, Bayswater . 1,405 © O 
| Scharien & Co., Chelsea . 1,216) 10 
- 214 10 o| W. Marks, North End Road 1,187 14 © 
Sho © H. Wall & Co., Kentish Town. : 41,167 4OmG 
Lie toje (hie Ae. W. G. Dickson & Co, Lower Porchester Street 1,142 10 oO 
Hits Key ae J. Broderick & Co., Richmond . L227 Omer O 
105 0 Oo W. Mills, Westcombe Park 1,126 16 o 
Losey OL O Vigor & Co., Southampton Row 1,080 0 Oo 
98 18 4 J. Fleming, London . 998 3 © 
68 18 3) G.&F. Kent, Chelsea : é 993 © Oo 
74 16 0] KR. Heywood, Hammersmith (accepied) 990 G0 O 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.0. 
have REMOVED to 


| 4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRABUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. - 
SPRAGUES TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


UANTITIES, &c,, ELECTROGRAPHED 
(equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho- 
fraphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. ‘‘Quantities'’ 

Box, l4in. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s, Plans 
copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers ;Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c,, and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 
HEYI’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


) 


‘QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


‘Quantity Surveyors’ Tables & Diary ”’ for 1894.| 
Price 6d.; post,7d. In leather,1s.; post, ls. 1d. | 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing| 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c.,sent on application. | 


PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


| Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 
HOT WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. — 
No. 1. Gloucester Road, South Kensington; 


| 


| 


and 9 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 
J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, London, 
and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford 
Paris, and Vienna. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 

Plans, &c., beat style, 


) 
| 


QUANTITIES, ETC.! 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 
71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 

Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furnitwre 
in all the prevailing Styles, 

Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 

Designs and Prices on application. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK-JAW 


Wyte 
/ Y Yy 
° Z 


SS a 
SS * 


>= 


} : 


\\ 


\ 


\\\ 
\\\\\\ 
IN 


‘MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPES? 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


J. L. ALLDAY 


SHAKESPEARE 


| 
" PRINTING WORKS 


| 


BIRMINGHAM. | 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentes— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS. 
NEWPORT, MON. 


FRobert Parker & 


Cimber BWerchants, 


Large Stocks of Greenheart, Quebec Pine, Oak, Elm, 
Hewn and Sawn Pitch Pine, Pine and Spruce Deals, 


Teak and other Timber. 


15 € 


Telegraphic & Cable Address: 
“* PENSACOLA.” 


Telephone No. 2,617. adapted 


. OF oe Yr 


“nada Dock, LIVERPOOL. 


Large selection of Greenheart and other Timber specially: 


for Pier Work and Dock Engineering Purposes 
always on hand. 
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EE ——— 
LLANARTHENEY. | | 
| For Forming Roads a 


For Building Vicarage, Llanartheney. Mr. DAviID JENKINS, | ; D } 
A.R.LB.A. Architect, Llandilo. Quantities not supplied. SOR mec ee 
te Bournemouth. 


Messrs. HANKINSON & SON, Surveyors, 


PARKSTONE. 
nd Surface Drains at Sandecotes, Park- 


Thomas Brothers, Llandilo (stone) + LAj4Bom Oro Medians ; 

H. Billings, Swansea (brick) 1,410.0 0 | naoeael Sea ae . : £1,446 5 oe. | 

H. Billings, Swansea (stone) 1637000) 0 W. ce fee & Co” Be Re e 443 4 0 | 

Mumford, Haverfordwest (stone) . T,20818/01 5.0 G ae ets ne Mewes: D 1,392 9) ge 

B. JENKINS, Brecon (brick) (accepled ) 1.2000; Ol . T. BUBDEN, Newtown (accepiea ) 116 eee || 
1,286 0 0 


W. Davies & Son, Tenby (stone) 


MANCHESTER. | 


For Supplying’ and Fixing Mahogany Fittings, for the State 


for Mr. Baker. 


PETERBOROUGH. 
For Alterations for Proposed Shops in Westgate, Peterborough, 
Mr. J. G. STALLEBRASS, Architect, North 
Street, Peterborough. 


Fire Insurance Company, at Chapel Walks. Mr. T. arise ; . £238 0 0 
CLARKE, Architect. | Guttridge . 230 0 0 

S. J. WARING & SONS (accepled) ; . £206. 0 ©] Sibley . 2 225 0 0 

MANSFIELD. | eee a | 
For Execution of Works for Proposed Depot for the Mans- |  ygachin : ate a sh a 

field Corporation. Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, Architect, | Bailey notes 9° 
Mansfield. Quantities by Architect. | Nachole ae 3 : 

J. Brailsford, Sutton-in-Ashfield . Elbe OucOn| aS our Sd het e = 

H. Alsop, Mansfield. : ITO" LO mo BRIDGEFOOT (acccpled)) ; 175 i 

J. W. Fisher, Mansfield : : 103 0 O SHAFTON. 

E; Cuppy, Mansfield (accepted) . 95 10 © | For Alterations and Additions to Schools, for the Shafton 


NORTHAW. School Board. 
For Building Lodge and Repairs to Colesdale Farm, Northaw, Street, Barnsley. 


for Mr. P. Rumney. Mr. J. TYDEMAN, Architect, Waltham | A. Moore, V 


Mr. H. CRAwSHAW, Architect, Regent 


Accepted Tenders. 
ictoria Street, Barnsley, mason. 


Cross. : ( wee 
sh : ee hatton-two- S } 
C White aig O00 Jagger, Sharton-two ner Barnsley, joiner and 

NGL AVEY Ae huey sacri tke Bae, PUM eu ie 25 od eae M. Fleming, Ea: 

a Ue La ee ® Rye i Ye : g, Eastgate, Barnsley, slater. 
W. LawRENCE, Waltham Abbey (accepted) Beh Page J. Snowden & Son, Market Street, Barnsley, plumbers and 
OLNEY. | painters. 

For New Shoe Factory at Olney, for Messrs. Hind & Mann. | SHILDON. 


Mr. C. DorMAN, Architect, Northampton. 
G. E. FATHERS, Bedford (accepted ) o | 


OTTERBOURNE. | 
For Sinking and Boring Well at Otterbourne, for the Water | 


PL ISOAIT 10 


Committee. Mr. MArTHEWS, Engineer. | For Deepening Wells 
W. Hill & Ca. : : tf2.Qo0nsOs On other Works in 
R. D. Batchelor 2162 Taha Ou 
Jewell & Son DAGQ I As Ou} Westminster. 
Engineer’s estimate . 1600 o o| R.D. Batchelor, 73 


| 
| For Building Offices for the Shildon Local Board, co. Durham. 
Mr. TAYLOR, Architect. 
HENDERSON (accepted ) 
SITTINGBOURNE. 


£1,507) lone 


and Connecting them by a Tunnel, and 
connection, Sittingbourne. Messrs. 


EpWARD EASTON & Co., Engineers, 11 Delahay Street, 


Queen Victoria Street, E.C. £530 10 0 


| 


TLANDCEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with} 
less than 10 per cent. residue. | 
Over 10,000tons supplied to} 
Cardiff and Hereford Water| 
Works. | 

Specially adapted for Con-| 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


| 
‘TEGLIPSE” PORTLANDCEMERT 
Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch ; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best san 

carrying,and cheapestCement 
Specially 


“SPHIN * * POR 
_— som, 


ART METAL WORK, 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
f all kinds. 


\ 
OY DESIGNS 


AND 
ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, 


OEP hI cate 
London Sample 


\X 


in the market. 


adapted for imy:ns encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary Room :— 
“pipes internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c, = 
Samples sufficient for Practical TestsFree, Manufactured by AS xi Farringdon St., E.G. 
JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. \t eae er en 
ESTABLISHED 1844. cS scot arta 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC Ge Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 


BLUE Lias Lim, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Coments 
Brioke, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks | 
&&G. Bailway and water communication, 


2S PILKINGTON & 60. | 
al 


IN (ESTABLISHED 1838), 
Liye 


Gp Monument Chambers, 


PATENT KING WILLIAN | 
ASPHALTE 


AND 
FELT ROOFING. 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


of ¥radorick Street, Edinburgn, 


(Mr. WuitTt’s System) 

1 Wor Churches, Schoois | 
Offices. &c. 

stimates and full particular | 

1 on application to 

|| THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PavING AND STEaw 
AA JoinzrY Works, 
Claph 


am Junction, 8.W 
JOHN CULUARK, 


|/25, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Manufacturer of every description of 


WiRE WW OFES. 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens 

| ‘ Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &e., &c. 

Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 

| Windows and Skylights. Half-imch Mesh, 43d. per foot super, 
| Price Lists and Illustrations post frea on application, 


ne 


MeMATH?VS 
PATENT 


LAVATORY. 


THE BEST for Schools, &c. 


SOLE MAKERS— 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE OC. 


THE LIMMER 


} 


ESTAB.) LIMITED. is7i. | 

WE { 

Telegramsi— [=== Felephone:— | 
‘LIMMER, LONDON,” == ia 862, 

y LORDOR.” TS | 


EpRiLOe sroce | 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


Yor Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, | 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. i 

dvery information to be obtained at the Oompany’ 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, HO. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries(mear 
Buttermere Lake). 4 | 
| 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. : 
“Model Dwelling,” New- 
DARK GREEN. 


Highest Award: GoldMedal, 
castle Exhibition 1887. 
FOR PRIONS AND THEMS APPLY TO THE SHORETARY, 


International Exhibition, 
LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


London ,1862 
7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN 


KESWICK. CTMBERLAND. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


Over 20 Years 


Experience. 


GOLD MEDAL,’ 
LONDON, 1882+) 


SILVER MEDAL, | 
PARIS, 1881. 


EsTIMATES F'RHE. 


JOEL & C0 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim., 


KSTABLISHED 1855. 
Steam Marble Works, Newcast!e-upon-Tyne. | 


Telegraphic Address :—"‘Fheasantry, London." 
| §PECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 10..ARCHITECTS' DESIGNS, 


34 Wilson St., Finsbury Square, London, E.C 
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SHEDFIELD, TONG. 
for Building North Aisle and Porch to Shedfield Church, | For Extension of Combing-shed, Tong. Mr. T. BARKER, 
Messrs. J. Corson & Son, F.R.I.B.A., Architects, | Architect, 5 Bond Street, Bradford. Quantities by the 
45 Jewry Street, Winchester. | Architect, 
W. R. & C. Light, Portsmouth cf . £737 ao} Accepted Tenders. 
Kellow & Smith, Salisbury ; 2 j é ~ 608: 1775.6 G. Dixon, Birkenshaw, mason, , 2) £2\370) 080 
C. & A. Witt, Bitterne : : ‘ : . 634.0. 0 | | Marsden ‘& Ge: Heckmondwike, steam-engine 13 30 °o Oo 
Stephen & Son, Exeter $ : ‘ ; 8600 1.00.0 Toothill & Balmforth, joiner . 4 3 Pee I0 Oo 
Knight, Wickham 3 : - ‘ ; - 600 0 0} Whitehead Bros., Farsley, ironfounders : : 469 0-0 
J. Bentley, Leeds 2 : : 7 ; a SOL none I. Thompson, Stanningley, slater ; 3 295 Ono 
D. Fry, Shedfield : ‘ ; i 2 a 675m ONO J. Booth & Son, Bradford, plumbers e : 223 19 6 
Conway, Shedfield d : - 575 0 0} TT. Bolton, Bradford, plasterer . 125 00 
G. H. & A, Blackman, Fareham : ; <1) SOOO On name. Marsland, Bradford, painter 90 oO 
W. Rapley & Son, Gosport . 550 16 7| J. Bagshaw & Son, Batley, gates and railings 54) (OMmO 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
for Painting Railings of Public Parks, Southampton. Mr. | WORTHING. 
W. B. ea BENNETT, Borough Surveyor. For Construction of Brick : 5, 
F. Merefield : : id é . £28400 | Worthing. i Seuhsisir hoa 
F. KIMBER (ascepted) . , - 225 0 O| J. Longley “& Co., Crawley ; £2 4.300) Stns 
ST. BOSWELLS. E. Steer, East Grinstead “ 21,971 15 O 
for Waterworks at St. Boswells, New Main from Heckside | W. A. Field & Co. Brighton ; : ZU AGUA 07 
Reservoir, 4,500 yards 23-inch and 3-inch Pipes, &c.| A. & W.N. Meston, Parliament Street . 21,075 10 0 
Messrs. CARTER & PENMAN, Engineers, Edinburgh. \iAish wCatleys London , : : 18,908 OL 0 
W. Thorburn, Dalkeith : : ; ‘ . £899 Oy | T. Adams, Wood Green . ‘ : : ; 17,076 Oe 7, 
J. White & Co,, Edinburgh : : : 75a, Ono en berketers, "Horsham ; ; E 16,535 TI we6 
J. Morris & Sons, Edinburgh . - : - 728 0 o| Wilkinson Bros., Finsbury Park : ; 15,925 Ona 
J. Urquhart, Glasgow . . - : t OF] BiG aS A. Kellett, Willesden : ; : . 14,987 10 5 
R. B. Stewart, Beith . : , J y EOZ2ESILG Ife Dickson, London 2 : é E 5 14.813 10 o 
D. Purves & Co., Edinburgh 3 : j - 609 19 0! 8B. Cooke & Co., Battersea . ; ; J 14,781 On 
J. McKnight & Son, Uphail : : : of) 2002 qe | T. Evans, Cardiff I0O,QII II oO 
D. McDonald & Son, Hawick . : : Pah 70. Tiere ; 
W. Grieve, Hawick. : ‘ : 3 Ses 7/40 LOM Os 
R.C. Brebner, Edinburgh . - : 5 OREO 
Henderson & Duncan, Edinburgh , , a 50ORTREAO TRADE NOTES. 
J. Wightman, Edinburgh : F : 3 79555 “oO. O!}, IN-these days of keen competition, and when so much is being 
A. Harvie, Cramond 3 ; ; - 531 19 6) said and written about free-trade and reciprocity, &c., there is 
R. Common & Son, St. Boswells 5 : - 524 17 6| some satisfaction to Englishmen in hearing that a British firm 
J. JARDINE, Melrose (accepled) . é ; - 492 0 O| has succeeded in carrying off the contract in a foreign country 


WEDNESBURY. despite the onus of protection duties, &c. We are informed 
For Construction of Additional Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, | that Mr. Metcalf, hot-water engineer, of Preston, has just 
Lampholes, &c. Mr. E. MARTIN Scort, Borough Sur- | received the order for heating a large new college at Lyons. 
veyor, Wednesbury. | We understand that several other firms, presumably French 


J. W. Fereday, Wednesbury : : : -£705 7 6 | as well as English, were tendering for the work, but the archi- 
F. J. Smith, Wednesbury . : : See7Os ee tin b tect,)in deciding on the various schemes submitted, considered 
G. Law, Kidderminster (accepted ) : E SA 7O2 Psi 0 that Mr. Metcalf’s was undoubtedly the best, and ought to be 
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EE rwr’s 


GRATES, | 
STOVES, 
CALORIFER. 


Central Heating Apparatus, 
ABSOLUTELY 
SMOKE-CONSUMINGC, 


attested by the National smoke Abatement Institution. 


ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT. 
FOR DWELLINGS, HALLS, 
and PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
Rapid Heating. Excellent Ventilation, No dust in| 
the room. Perfect and simple Regulation of Warmth. | 


40,000 in Use. 


Patented Everywhere. Particulars sent Free, 


Manufacturer, 95 & 97 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W 
Ex & .- os KIWE g Workshops:_DEAN S{REET, W. ° 


a OE 


, Dist 

LIFTS, Zydrautic, sc. | Mra i55. " BUEE N VICTORIAST Ec. | 
Patent Safet 

GRIPS, cc.” |G. WRIGHT &CO. 
of all Riad Have at the above address the largest Show- 
BOILERS cooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
B N G I N E Ss, | Sanges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
HIGH SPEED, Sc., for joieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates 
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ELECTRIC LIGH LIGHTING. | Railings, &c. 
ISNIP | eating and Ventilating, Hot- Water Work 
= : = E, S. Hi | N D HINDLEY, Coil Cases. 
—= = = i ‘*Burton Weir’’ Tile Panels and Hearths. 
Patent Safety Grip for Cages of Lifts. i 11 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E. é. | ‘THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE ‘ 
; Can be fitted to existing Hoists. Works :- Bourton, Dorset. With Lifting Fire, 


| Vol. XLIX. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s.6d. | WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854 
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adopted. We congratulate Mr. Metcalf on his success, and 
have no doubt he will be able to show Frenchmen in his 
particular branch of engineering such a superiority of designing 
and British workmanship as will secure him a large and 
influential trade across the Channel. Mr. Metcalf has already 
carried out some large heating contracts in this country, and his 
system appears to give great satisfaction. He is at present 
engaged on several conventua! and collegiate institutions in | 
London, Ireland and the provinces. | 

THE bells at Chippenham parish church have been formally 
reopened alter having beenrehung. The old, rotten and unsatis- | 
factory frame has been cleared right out of thetowerandanewone | 
of massive English oak substituted in its place, each bell being 
provided witha newand complete set of fittings for ringing. Anew 
Ellacombe chiming apparatus has been fitted to the bells and 
the opportunity was taken to thoroughly clean and overhaul | 
the clock mechanism. The whole of the work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Gillett & Johnston, clock manufacturers and 
bell-founders of Croydon, who, we understand, are just com- 
pleting the rehanging of the bells at Tetbury parish church, where | 
they are also putting up a large clock and tune-playing machine, 
and they have in hand the rehanging of the bells at Shenley 
parish church, besides large turret clocks for Hanworth 
(Mr. W. Whiteley), Messrs. Barclay Perkins, Southwark, 
Hebden Bridge parish church (Yorks), Leeds Barracks, | 
Mentmore (for Lord Rosebery), and many others. 

AT the meeting of the Wednesbury Town Council Mr. | 
Joynson brought up the report of the sewerage and outfall | 
works, which showed that 1,046 house connections had been 
made under the contract, in addition to 357 made privately, and 
contained recommendations in favour of the acceptance of the 
tender of Mr. G. Law for the execution of drainage works in 
courts, &c., at the price of 702/. 13s. 6d. Mr. Joynson said that | 
about two-thirds of the houses in the town were connected with | 
the sewers. Mr. Law’s tender was accepted. | 

IT is proposed by the Slough Burial Board to purchase a 
plot of seven acres at Salt Hill from the Duke of Leeds ata 
cost of 2,300/. for the purpose of forming a cemetery. 


THE additions to the Watford Board Schools are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- | 
chester grates and vertical inlet tubes, those previously supplied | 
to these schools having given entire satisfaction. The whole 
of the above are being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & | 
Brother, of Manchester. 
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| pletely dismantled. 


| 
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A NEw illuminated clock, showing time on four large ex. | 
ternal dials, with automatic gas apparatus, Lord Grimthorpe’s | 
gravity escapement, compensation pendulum, maintaining { 
power and all the latest improvements has just been erected in | 
the museum and free library at Peterhead, N.B., by Messrs, | 
Wm. Potts.& Sons, clock manufacturers, of Guildford Street, 
Leeds. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE City Press says:—The huge seven-storeyed building officially 
known as the G.P.O. ‘* North” is now in the hands of an army’ 


| of workmen, among whom the electric light wiremen play a not 


unimportant part. Experience having shown that a properly | 


| engineered electrical installation may safely be relied upon, 


there will be in this installation, we are informed, no “stand. | 
by ” in the shape of gas as is the usual custom, but the incan- | 


| descent or “glow” lamp will be called upon to supply the | 
| necessary illumination throughout the building, 


It may be | 
mentioned that in the Central Telegraph Office the “cable- 
room” has been, for upwards of two years, solely dependent 
upon this system of lighting, the gas-fittings having been com- | 
Nearly 2co horse-power will be required 
to furnish current for some 2,000 sixteen-candle lamps which 
will eventually be installed in the new building, this number | 
being approximately equal to the sum of those already alight in | 
the “ West” portion. The whole of the work of wiring is being 
carried out by the Department’s own staff. It is intended that 
the current shall be supplied from the dynamos in the east 


| block, but a current of 1,200 ampéres is no small matter to pro- 


duce, and as the present plant is already heavily loaded in. 


| furnishing the wherewithal to the ever-increasing number of 


glow and arc lamps, a large increase of the generating machinery | 
and boiler-capacity will be necessary, notwithstanding the fact 
that an addition of some 75 per cent. has already been made 
to the original plant. Incidentally, it may be worth remarking | 
that the adoption of electricity at the “ Old G. P. O.” was found 
to result in a marked saving to the Department in the matter 
of absences through sickness, the general health of the men 
showing a very decided improvement, the superior light and 
altered atmospheric conditions being greatly appreciated by | 
the staff on both sides of the road. Vhe Central Telegraph 
Office is not yet completely fitted, but lamps are daily being 
added and the work rapidly pushed on in view of the coming | 


| winter. 


~ BANK AND OFFICE INTERIORS. 
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SPECIALTIES: 


PANELLING, COUNTERS, DESKS 
MANUFACTURED ENTIRELY AT 
ARCHITECTS 


INVITED TO APPLY 


AND STRONG-ROOM FITTING) 
OUR LONDON CABINET WORKS. | 
FOR OUR TENDERS. 


SHANNON FILE COMPANY, LIMITE! 


(OFFICE AND BANK FITTERS). 
Head Offices: 15 & 16 Ropemaker Street, Finsbury Pavement, E.( 
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15 GREAT GEORGE STREET, §.W. 
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PATENT GROOVED AND CHANNELLED 
GRANITE CONCRETE PAVING FOR 


STABLES. 


B. WARD 


JOINTLESS. | IMPERVIOUS. | 


x) 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 


D COMPANY, 


ECONOMICAL. 
~ JAMES LATHAM, , 


| 
MAHOGANY, TIMBER AND VENEER MERCHANT, MOULDING MANUFACTURER. 
| 


HARD AND SOFT WOOD MOULDINGS, FLOORING IN OAK AND TEAK. e 


STONE DEPO'1 
GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Build) 
and Monumental Stone. 
Special attention given to Architects’ 


requirements 
olour and Durability. oy 


London Offices: 201 WARWICK 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, 


STAINED-GLASS ‘WIND ows 
S°CHURCH ‘DECORATIONS 
@ ARTHUR:J:DIX?. 


36 BERNERS STREET LONDON 4g 


_——————— nl? 
ASSES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITE! 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand. London. V. 


\ 
| 


ESTIMATES AND CATALOGUE FREE, 


SPECIAL LINES IN OAK FLOORING. | | 
Moulding Mills, Timber Yard and Stockyard :—124 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDO 


TELEPHONE 804, - 
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THERE is a probability of the electric light being started in / yeniences are being provided for the comfort of visitors and 


‘Dover shortly. 
works are in course of progress. 

THE Coventry City Council have sanctioned the acceptan 
of the tender of Messrs. John Fowler & Co., Leeds, fo 
equipment of the generating station and distributing system, 
and the appointment of Mr. Robert Hammond as consultin 
jengineer, and for an application to be made to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to a loan of 20,000/. 


VARIETIES. 


AN inquiry has been held at Stratford-on-Avon, by 
Government Board relative to an application by 
Sanitary Authority for permission 
an infectious diseases hospital. 

the borough surveyor. The he 
beds—eight urban and twelve rur 
a half acres. 

AN inquiry has been held at 
to borrow 2,000/. for the purp 
erecting a hospital for infectious 

THE rules and programme 
Competition have been issued 
Rayment, which is open to amateur and professional ph 
graphers. The work submitted in competition must have been 
produced in the current year, 1893, and must have 
executed solely by the competitor. Enlargements ar 
admissible as enlargements. 

Avr the meeting of the Maidstone County Council 
decided that an extension should be made to the 
baths, and that plans should be obtained for the sam 
tenders invited. 


th 
to borrow 4,000/. for 
The plans were explai 
spital is to consist of 
al—and will stand on on 


€ 


Slough respecting a proposal | 
e of purchasing a site and 
liseases. 

for the Optimus Ico Guinea | 
by Messrs. Perken, Son & 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


ANEW side chapel, built by the Brocklebank family, has 
been completed at Haswell Church, from the design 


Ss 


ot 


J. Francis Doyle, architect, the builder being Mr. J. Thomas 
of Oxton. ; 

| THE Leeds Mercury says :—In Ingleton building and other 
branches of trade have had a prosperous time during the last 
six months. The most beneficial improvement is that at the | 
Midland Railway Station, where waiting-rooms and other con- | 


| held, 
| site in Moseley Road which is reported to be admirably 
| adapted for the purpose. 


| ext 


t | with heavy loads ; well lubricated for long runs. 


A company is, being formed, and the necessary | excursionists, although more was expected. 


THE Birmingham Post says :—It will be remembered that 
the provision of a free library and public baths for the district 


| was one of the promises upon which Balsall Heath consented 
| to become united with the city of Birmingham. 
| has been kept in view, and meetings of the Baths and Parks 


The subject 


Committee and of the Free Libraries Committee have just been 
at which approval was given to the acquisition of a 


It is situated near the corner of 
Edwardes Street, exactly opposite the Wesleyan Chapel, and 
has a total area of about 3,300 square yards. Of this 600 
are yards—an ample proportion—will be allotted to the 
proposed free library, and the remainder to the baths. The 
st of the land will be about 4,400/, and at an early 


co 


| meeting of the City Council a joint recommendation for its 


purchase will be presented from the two committees. 


SMITHFIELD SHOW. 


BEY & Co.,, Globe Works, Lincoln, exhibit at Stand No. I 


| excellent specimens of their well-known manufactures, among 


which are the following :—Portable engine fitted with patent 
2utomatic governor and link expansion gear, running with a 
practically uniform speed under varying loads. Among the 
many advantages possessed by this engine are great strength, 
‘eme simplicity of design, first-class workmanship, great 
economy in fuel, easy of management. Improved compound 
Robey engine and locomotive boiler combined, fitted with patent 


S| automatic governor and link expansion gear.—These engines 
| are very powerful for the space occupied ; able to work with 


perfect regularity with very varying loads ; extremely economical 
in fuel, consuming under Ibs. of best Welsh coal 
per indicated horse-power per hour ; fitted with working parts 
perfectly balanced so as to run safely at high speed ; 
supplied with large wearing surfaces of ample size, and run cool 
Long stroke 
horizontal fixed engine, Class E type, fitted with patent automatic 
triple expansion gear.—The leading features of this engine are 
extreme simplicity, highest economy and absolute regularity. 
High-speed vertical engine for electric lighting in mills, 
factories, &c.—This engine is specially suitable where great 
power is required in a small space. Itis designed to work with 
a high steam-pressure, and may be arranged to run at such a 
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speed as may be found most suitable for the work it has to do. | 
All the wearing parts have very large surfaces, and the en gine 


is fitted up with means for self-lubrication, so that it may be 
run continuously without any risk of heated bearings. 
every part of it is thoroughly well lubricated, it is so arranged that 
nooilis wasted. Whenused for electric lighting, it is mountedona 
cast-iron baseplate, the other end of which carries the dynamo. 
The baseplate is provided with lugs and adjusting Screws, so 


that the driving belt can be tightened without stopping the | 


machinery. The engine is perfectly balanced, so as to run at 
a high speed without excessive wear, and the whole forms a 


strong, durable and compact motor, which can be thoroughly | 


relied upon to work economically and safely during long runs 
without giving trouble. Improved vertical engine fitted with 
high speed equilibrium governor, suitable for driving corn mills 
and barn machinery.—These engines are the best in design, 


the most solid in construction, the easiest to manage, and the | 


most economical in fuel. The Robey patent horizontal fixed 
oil engine.—The need in districts where either fresh water or 
ordinary fuel is not easily obtained for a motor capable of working 
with heavy petroleum oil has induced Robey & Co. to design 
this engine, which is the most practical fixed oil engine 
which has yet been offered to the public. The engine 
works on the “Otto” cycle, and is mounted on a suitable 
base-plate, which contains a chamber capable of holding 
a_week’s supply of petroleum for working the engine. The 
oil is pumped from its reservoir tank, and forced at a 


constant pressure against an internal vaporiser, where it is | 
instantly converted into vapour mixed with a due proportion of | 


atmospheric air and exploded. The tise of pressure through 
the working stroke is gradual], and -violent shock is avoided. 
All working parts are easily accessible, and the vaporiser can 
be readily removed and replaced in a few minutes. Unlike 


is always clean and free from sooty deposit. The exhaust is 
carried through an efficient silencing chamber. A simple and 
effective lamp, without wick of any kind, is provided, and also 


a fan of special design, by which the internal vaporiser can be | 
raised to the proper heat for starting the engine in a few | 


minutes. Water-cooling tanks can be supplied when required 
at an extra cost. The oil used can be the ordinary unrefined 


horse-power per hour. 


cannot be obtained. 
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While | 


; and Covers.” 


_ logists, and which was recently restored at 


| 1s one of the finest specimens of an old English manor house, 
heavy petroleum, which will not cost more than 3d. per brake | 


The more expensive refined lamp oils | 
are not required, but can of course be used when the heavy oil | 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


! 
THE LONG LIBRARY: ALTHORP PARK, NORTHAMPTON, 
BISCUIT FPACTORY, READING. 


OLD TIM?ER HOUSE (CIRCA 1450), CHEESHHILL STREET, 
WINCHESTER, 


ZWINGER PALACE, DRESDEN. 


NEW CATALOGUES, 


WE have received from Messrs. J. M. Bennett & Sons, of 
Ardwick, Manchester, a new list of “ Electric-Light Casings 

From their position as proprietors of moulding 
mills they have exceptional facilities for preparing work of that 
sort. The casings are set out with mathematical accuracy, and 
whatever number may be selected, a purchaser may be sure 
that whenever further orders are given (and a customeris gene- 
rally found to adhere to the firm), there will be always the 
utmost precision of gauge. The covers may be either reeded 
in right lines or have the excellent “ Goehring” curves, which. 
are a specialty of the firm, in sunk or raised lines. The grooves- 
or channels can be of parabolic section if required. Messrs, 
Bennett & Sons have also prepared picture railing to serve as 
casing. It should be noted that the conditions of the insurance 
companies have been duly respected in preparing the casings 
and covers. The catalogue, in fact, is evidence of success in. 


( | meeting novel requirements, and of the co-operation of various. 
many oil engines, the combustion is perfect, and the vaporiser 


industries whick has been accomplished in subservience to 
electricity. 


THE Reading Mercury says :—Ockwells Manor House, near 
Bray, which has excited so much interest amongst archzo- 


great expense, and 
has been sold to Mr. E. H. Barry, son of Mr. F. Tress 


Barry, M.P. for Windsor. It was offered by auction in the 
autumn of 1892 by Messrs. Debenham, Tewson & Farmer, 


' but not then sold, as the reserve price was not reached. 
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MAW & CO., LIMITED, will forward on application Pattern Books or Special Desiens, with Estimat 


Floor aud Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Show-rocms a 


their appointed London Agents, Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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SPEAKING TUBES. 


THE following details relate to an improved system of speaking 


tubes known as the “ Homacoustic,” a system which, in addi- | 


tion to other merits, has distinct Sanitary advantages :—This 
invention in connection with speaking tubes is intended to 
supersede for indoor purposes not only the telephone but all 
existing arrangements for indoor inter-communication. 


special advantages of its own, besides all the advantages 


claimed by the telephone for indoor purposes, without its dis- | 


advantages. It is automatic, not mechanical. Once fixed it is 
always in working order, and its first cost is its last cost ; there 
is no maintenance. 
entirely supersedes the old-fashioned speaking tubes, with their 
faulty mouthpieces and whistles, and completely does away 
with all objectionable features, the most prominent of which is 


having to displace the air in the tube by blowing into the | 


pipe in order to sound the distant whistle. This the 
“ Homacoustic” entirely obviates, as the whistle is automatic. 
Unlike, too, the ordinary speaking-tube attachments, there is no 
changing of, first, the mouth and then the ear, to the tube, as 
messages can be simultaneously transmitted and received, and 
conversations can be carried on between individuals in rooms 
in different parts of a building, precisely as though they were 
in the same room. There is no inhalation of a speaker’s 
breath, and the whistle is of necessity always in position. The 
tube, too, is closed, excepting when in actual use. By an 
ingenious arrangement, any one room can be placed in 
speaking connection with any number of other rooms without 


the multiplication of flexible tubes, mouth-pieces, whistles, &c. | 
An automatically worked switch plate or commutator enables | 


practically one instrument or mouth-piece to be in direct 
communication with any number of other tubes. Moreover, 
the “ Homacoustic” can be readily fitted to existing speaking 
_ tubes at a small cost. It is applicable or adaptable for use 


in establishments of every description, both private and public. 
To commercial houses, banks, hospitals, hotels, insurance 
and all other large offices or factories it is invaluable, while for 
private houses and smaller offices it is the greatest possible 
convenience. 

The appliance can be seen at the showrooms, 22 Queen 
Street, E.C. 


o~ | 
So far | 
as the telephone is concerned the “ Homacoustic” claims many | 


The ‘“Homacoustic” also, it is claimed, | 


ARTIFICIAL SANDSTONE. 


| WE have had the opportunity of seeing at the London offices 
(68 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C.) of Messrs, Peters, Bartsch 
& Co. samples of their artificial sandstone manufactured under 
Mr. Peters’s patents. We cannot do better than recommend 
our readers to become acquainted personally with the artificial 
| sandstone, as it is a building material in the proper sense of 
the word, that for several reasons would be largely employed 
when once known. It is valued and used extensively abroad, 
the sandstone manufactured at the works in Germany having 
been highly commended after use. In this country we have 
a recognised authority, in the reports made by Messrs. David 
Kirkaldy & Son, as to the merits of building materials, as it 
were an official authority, being derived from universal reliance 
on them as experts in testing. The results obtained by Messrs. 
Kirkaldy & Son we were able toexamine from the actual tests and 
report furnished by them to Messrs. Peters, Bartsch & Co, and 
those results are most gratifying we should say to the manu- 
facturers. If space allowed we should scarcely attempt to 
describe the precess of manufacture, as we should have to be 
too brief to do justice to the invention, and moreover, the 
company can give all information in regard of statements made 
by expert authorities (after thoroughly examining the process 
of manufacture), which should satisfy any practical profes- 
sional man. It is, however, an improved process of 
manufacturing sandstone by the already known use of a 
mixture of dry sand and lime, which is subjected 
while under constraint to the action of steam which slakes the 
lime. It is scarcely necessary to explain to the bulk of our 
readers that the expansion that takes place, finding no other 
way of expending itself, must result by limitation of space in 
hardness and solidity of the manufactured stone. The stone 
comes from the cylinders shapely and smooth, scarcely requiring 
arub down. Many, no doubt, if in the neighbourhood, would 
be interested in being able to go over the works at Nieder 
Ingelheim and see the plant used in the manufacture, which we 
| cannot now spare space to describe. The cylinders (at 
present 10 and 12 feet long and about 5 feet 6 inches 
diameter), according to size, could turn out any reasonable 
length of stone, and these are arranged in rotation for every 
day in the week, so that with six cylinders each day the 


| charging, firing and delivery of one cylinder ‘takes 
| place in turn, This stone could hardly fail to commend 
itself to architects, builders and their clients and to 
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property owners generally, as a good, sound building 
material, economical as regards cost and of undoubted en- 
durance. Men may build cities, but cannot improve natural 
scenery, except by letting it alone. In regard of materials 
there is oftentimes an opening to improve on natural products. 


An examination of the tabulated report by Messrs. Kirkaldy & | 
Son in regard of the tests of thrusting and bending stresses of 


Messrs. Peters, Bartsch & Co.’s artificial sandstone, proves that 
it surpasses the resisting powers of the best kindred natural 
stones under load and thrust. 

We have, however, omitted to say that this artificial stone 
may be had in various colours, a matter simply incident to the 
kind of clays admixed. The samples we inspected amply 
support the character the stone has obtained abroad, and the 
closeness of texture and smoothness throughout of body and 
surface are apparent. For the purposes of architects and 
builders there is not only economy and strength with all natural 
effects and advantages, but in addition the material, so tractable 
and easy to work when first made, is ever hardening after its 
first production. 3 
as easily produced as solid blocks. 
manufactured in this country would also be small. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.* 


THERE is, perhaps, no more appropriate illustration of the work 
of the engineer in directing the forces of nature 
afforded by the use of explosive compounds. A high explosive 
represents a special form of force. It is a maximum of power 
compressed within a minimum of space, its resistless energy 
being ready for liberation at a moment’s notice. This stored- 
up force, which is in a high state of tension, is simply an 
ingenious assemblage and intimate admixture of all the ele- 
ments which it is necessary should be united in combustion, 
including oxygen, so that in action they are independent of the 
atmosphere and can be exploded under water. It is, moreover, 
force in a portable and handy form, and which, under perfect 
control, is utilised in the removal of gigantic obstructions and 
for cognate purposes of minor character. 


* A paper on *‘Some Practical Exameles of Blasting,” 
Mr. Perry F. Nursey, past president, on December 4, 1893. 


read by 


Mouldings and other ornamental effects are | 
The cost of the stone if | 
| gunpowder is about 2,200 deg. C., or nearly 4,000 deg. Fahr,, 


than that | 


development and utilisation at any given moment, this force is 
of the greatest service in many engineering, as well as naval 
and military operations, enabling large masses of rock or © 
structural obstructions to be removed in a short time and at a 
comparatively small cost. Were it not for this concentration 
of force as developed in modern high explosives, many mining 
operations would have had to be carried on at a ruinous cost 
or suspended altogether ; for in some cases ground is met with 
which ordinary gunpowder will not touch, the charge blowing 
out as from a gun. 

In order to realise what the liberation of this condensed 
energy means, it may be interesting to briefly consider, theo- 
retically, the circumstances attendant upon the explosion of 
gunpowder. According to Abel, this compound yields upon 
explosion 43 per cent. by weight of permanent gases, and 
57 per cent. of matter which is solid at ordinary temperatures, 
but part of which may exist as vapour when the powder is 
exploded under pressure. At o deg. C., and ordinary 
barometric pressure, the permanent gases generated by gun- 
powder occupy about 280 times the volume of the original 
powder. As, however, the temperature of the explosion of 


| these gases exert a tension, when developed, in a confined 


space, which amounts to about 6,400 atmospheres, or about 
forty-two tons on the square inch if the powder entirely fills 
the space in which it is exploded. The total theoretic work 
which ‘gunpowder is capable of performing in expanding 
indefinitely is about 486 foot tons per pound of powder. 

It would be interesting to know if there are, as yet, any 
sufficiently authentic data upon which to base a statement 


| similar to the foregoing with regard to dynamite or other high 


explosives. As, however, dynamite is a mixture of nitro- 
glycerine with an inert absorbent—Kieselguhr—any statement 


| must relate only to the nitro-glycerine contained in the dyna- 


inite, and not to the compound itself. As regards nitro- 
glycerine, Nobel estimates that one volume disengages 1,298 
volumes of gases of 100 deg. C., at a barometric pressure of 
760 m.m., consisting of 554 water vapour, 469 carbonic acid, 
236 nitrogen and 39 oxygen. List estimates the bulk of the 
liberated gases at 1,504:9 volumes. Nitro-glycerine, therefore, 


: evolves nearly six times as much gas as gunpowder com- 
Being capable of | y g gunp 


puted for a temperature of 100 deg. C. A far higher degree of 
heat, however, is produced by the instantaneous combustion of 
nitro-glycerine, which, according to Nobel, expands the bulk 
of the treed gases to eight times the original 1,298 volumes, 
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whilst the gases of gunpowder would not be trebled at a like | 


temperature. The explosive force of nitro-glycerine, therefore, 
stands in relation to that of gunpowder as 13 to I according to 
volume. ‘The principle here involved appears to the author to 
be important as having a bearing on the method of proving 
rifles, sporting guns and artillery, in which modifications of 
nitro- compounds, otherwise known as smokeless powders, are 
used as the propelling agents. 

In previous papers upon the subject of explosive compounds 
which the author has had the honour of reading before the 


Society, he has mainly confined himself to their history, their | 


characteristics and their practical application. In this latter 
respect he has given examples of his own personal experiences 
with some of them. Those examples, however, although chiefly 


carried out under actual working conditions alike as regards | 


industrial, naval and military operations, can, from their 
restricted nature, be regarded as but little more than experi- 
ments. Upon the present occasion, therefore, he proposes to 


bring before the members some examples of blasting as carried | 
out by him in purely practical work. Lest it should be thought | 


egotistical on his part thus to confine himself to his own 
practice when blasts of far greater magnitude than he has 
ever undertaken have been carried out by others, the author 
would observe that in previous communications he has given 
particulars of all blasting operations of any importance which 
he has witnessed, or of which he has been able to obtain 
particulars. These include a 3-ton and a 5-ton gunpowder 
blast, respectively at the Crarae and the idee quarries, on 
Loch Fyne, which he witnessed in 
blast at Dover, with 93 tons of gunpowder, in 1843; the 6-ton 
gunpowder blast at Holyhead when the harbour was being 
constructed ; the 54-ton dynamite blast at San Francisco in 
1885, and the 150-ton dynamite blast in the same year, when 
the Flood Rock, at the entrance to East river, New York, 
known as Hell Gate, was removed, and which is the heaviest 
blast on record. 


at 


Demolition of a Palisade and Biidg 


ge 


Ouenast. 


The earliest work of practical structural demolition carried 
out by the author was in 1872, at the extensive quarries of 
Quenast, in Belgium. These quarries are situate about 
eighteen miles from Brussels, and occur at intervals over an 
area of nearly a square mile of the country, there being a great 


1879; the Roundown Cliff 


number of workings which are connected together by numerous 
lines of tramway. The stone is a very hard, compact green- 
stone, which is used throughout a very large district of the 
country for paving and road-making. At these quarries the 
author was demonstrating the power, safety and economy of 
the then new explosive compound lithofracteur, as well as the 
services it was capable of rendering to the mining industry, to 
military engineering, and to naval operations. The trials ona 
large scale were directed by the Belgian Government to be 
made, and the author, in conjunction with Herr Engels, the 
inventor of lithofracteur, carried them out before M. Weiler, the 
Minister of War, M. Kindt, the Minister of the Interior, and a 
committee of Belgian naval and military officers. Lithofracteur 
is a nitro-glycerine compound, and constitutes a species of dyna- 
mite, than which it is slightly. more powerful but slightly slower 
in action. In mining operations it therefore fissures the rock over 
a large area instead of smashing it up within a comparatively 
restricted space. The experiments included heavy blasting in 
the quarries, the demolition of a military palisade, torpedo 
work and submarine mining operations. As the removal of 
the stockade was a practical military operation, the structure 


| having been put up by soldiers, it may be here noticed. The 


| priming-charge was inserted, 
oO oS 


| 


palisade, which was erected on the side of a slope, was double, 
and consisted of a single row of half-round timbers at the 
front, with a double row of similar timbers 8 feet to the rear. 
Behind the front structure a charge of about 30 lb. of litho- 
fracteur cartridges was quickly lodged, being disposea in a line 
and covered with earth as a tamping. A capped and fused 
the fuse lighted, and in a few 
minutes a tremendous explosion took place. The rear palisade 
was sent flying in fragments through the air with a cloud of 
earth, while the front one was cut off at the ground-line and 
practically disappeared, and a hole 13 feet by 12 feet by 5 feet 
deep was formed. The earth was loosened to a considerable 
depth in the cavity, affording facilities for the rapid ferma- 
tion of an entrenchment. Large pieces of timber which had 
formed the palisade were hurled about 1,000 feet from the spot 
where the structure had stood, while a tree to the rear was 
uprooted. 

Amongst other things the military authorities desired, if 
possible, to have exemplified, was the demoiition of some such 
permanent structure as was likely to be met with in warfare. 
It so happened that a line of tramway on embankment con- 
nected with the quarries was being diverted, and at a point 
where the tramway crossed a roadway there was a one-arch 
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masonry bridge of 20 feet span, 15 feet high, and 12 feet deep, 
which had to come down. It was proposed to demolish the 
structure forthwith by blasting, and the proposition being 
readily acceded to, a train of cartridges was laid across the | 
crown of the arch, tamped with earth, and exploded, with the 
result that the crown was cut through from side to side. Similar 
trains were laid on the haunches, which had been laid bare, 
and simultaneously fired, the result being that the bridge was 
quickly reduced to a mass of ruins. The author does not, of 
course, consider this demolition was carried out with by any 
means an economy of explosive, but rather with a too liberal 
expenditure. But the object was to demonstrate that such a 
structure could be rapidly and effectually cleared away if it 
suddenly became necessary so to dispose of it in military 
operations. This, and the other work done, however, proved 
sO Satisfactory to the ministers of war and peace, as well as to 
their colleagues, that no difficulty was experienced in intro- 
ducing lithofracteur into Belgium for the various purposes for 
which high explosives are employed. 
Removal of Rocks at Jersey. 

In his inaugural address as President of the Society in 1886 
the author briefly alluded to a heavy blasting operation which 
he carried out in 1873, in conjunction with Herr Engels. In 
order, however, to render the present paper complete, as a 
record of his own work, he purposes including a notice of that 
operation in a more detailed form. ,He will, however, first 
describe some lighter blasts which he carried out upon the same 
occasion. These operations were all undertaken in connection 
with the Jersey Harbour Works, when the late Sir John Coode 
desired to remove amongst other obstructions some portions of 
the Hermitage Rock as well as a wall of rock standing out from 
the main rock in the vicinity of the Hermitage. 

The material is a very hard and dense syenite, traversed by 
broad bands of trap rock. In selecting a blasting material the 
engineer of the works endeavoured to secure one which, while 


uth 

Si more powerful, should be no less safe than gunpowder. Above 
fs all it was necessary that it should be capable of withstanding 
we the action of water for a time. The reason for this was that 
ty there were circumstances in which the explosive had to be 
mY placed in clefts of the rocks at low water and allowed to remain 
% i there until the tide had risen over it, when it was fired with | 


good effect, the water offering great assistance to the action of 
the explosive. Lithofracteur was the nitro-compound selected 
for trial, and it was first employed in the removal piecemeal, by 
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nipping charges, of a Jarge mass of rock standing out to sea 
in front of the Hermitage Rock. Small charges of lithofrac- 
teur were distributed over the rock in boreholes and crevices 
and fired simultaneously by electricity, a frictional machine 
being used. 
successfully brought down, and the main body so loosened and 
fissured as to fall an easy prey to the quarrymen who followed 
up each blast with a vigorous application of crowbars and 
hammers. 

In another instance it was desired to remove a mass of rock 
attached to the main rock, but partially separated from it bya 
crevice. In this case a 50-lb. charge of lithofracteur was lodged 
and secured at the end of the crevice as shown at fig. 1, and the 
capped fuse led up the rock. The charge was exploded with 
8 feet head of water over it, clearing away that portion of the 
rock lined over, the line of cleavage being 18 feet long. In a 
second instance of this nature a ledge of rock about 8 feet wide 
and 6 feet high stood out about 20 feet at right angles from the 
main rock. A charge of 50 lbs. of lithofracteur was placed 
against the base of the rock, and with 8 feet of water for 
a tamping was exploded, with the result that the ledge of rock 
was brought down in fragments. Similar operations were suc- 
cessfully carried out with 5-lb., 1o-lb, and 15-lb charges. 

The heaviest charge ‘fired by the author at Jersey was one 
in connection with what is known as the South-East Rock 
situate near the Hermitage Rock. f 
115 lbs, including the priming charge, was exploded against a 
wall of rock which was standing out from the main rock, but 
running in a line nearly parallel with its face, there being a 
space of about 5 feet at the opening, diminishing to nothing at 
the back. The site of this blast is shown in elevation at fig. 2 
while fig. 3 is a side view showing the arrangement of the 
charge and tamping. The wall was about 20 feet high, 19 feet 
long and 12 feet thick ; the base being exposed for a short 
time only at Jow water, and the rock being nearly sub- 
merged at high water, ordinary tides. This afforded the 
advantage of the resistance due to a good head of water 
for tamping. Having prepared a charge of too lbs. of 
lithofracteur, with a protected priming charge of 10 Ibs, 
attached, it was placed in position at low tide in the angle 
formed by the wall and the main rock. The charge was fixed 
in position with wedges and cross struts, and the whole was 
protected by twelve bags of sand and a heap of fragments of 
rocks, some of large size. 'The safety fuse which, as a pre- 
caution, was in duplicate, was 30 feet long, and was led up the 
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langle of the crevice and secured to a staple on the top of the 
lock. The charge was laid when the tide was out on a 
‘Saturday ; the intention being to fire it at 9 p.M., when there 
lwould be a good head of water overit. The author made an 
attempt to land on the rock at that hour, which, however, 
oroved ineffectual, there being a heavy sea running. The 
charge, therefore, had to remain under water during the 
Sunday, and on the Monday morning the author effected a 
janding at high water. He lighted the fuses, rowed away to a 
safe distance, and hung about awaiting the explosion. But the 
sxplosion came not. The fuse was a thirty-second fuse, that 
s—it was timed to burn at the rate of a foot in half a minute. 
The explosion should, therefore, have taken place in about 
ifteen minutes from the time of lighting. After allowing ample 
ime for the explosion to take place, but without it occurring, 
where was nothing left for it but to put back ingloriously to 
shore and wait for low water to disclose the cause of the misfire. 

Upon reaching the spot in the afternoon the first thing that 
net the view was the heap of stones and the twelve bags of 
sand washed down and spread about by the inrush of the waves. 
The charge itself, fortunately, remained intact, the timbering 
naving kept its place. The priming charge also remained, but 
the fuses, cracked and chafed, and with the unexploded 
letonators still fixed on their ends, were dangling in the air. 
The remedy was first, by way of precaution, to place 5 Ibs. more 
ithofracteur between the Io lbs. exploding charge and the deal 
sases containing the main charge, thus bringing the charge up 
'o 115 lbs., and to fix some extra projecting struts. New fuses 
vere then capped, inserted in the primer, and led up the rock 
na wood guttering, well-strutted and stayed. Surmising what 
iad taken place, the author had provided for the contingency 
vith men and materials, so that by the turn of the tide the 
‘eadjustment was completed. Facilities for landing on the 
op of the rock were also provided in case of another squall. 
At Io P.M. the author again rowed out, mounted the rock, 
ighted the fuses, and rowed away toa safe distance. In due 
‘ourse the low rumble of the sub-aqueous explosion was heard, 
which, together with the surface disturbance of the sea, in- 
licated that the explosive had done its work. A cloud of spray 
vas thrown high up into the air and showed distinctly against 
iclear sky. Although it was night and the weather anything 
jut propitious, a number of persons assembled on the Victoria 
ind Albert piers, from which they distinctly saw the effects of 
he explosion. 

An examination of the spot on the following day showed 


that the charge had taken full effect. The wall of rock was 
lying on the bottom a heap of fragments, while a number of 
fissures in the rock under foot showed that the blast had also 
acted in a downward direction. The rock, as already stated, is 
a hard, dense syenite, weighing about 2 tons per cubic yard. It 
was a good test for the explosive, which had been exposed for 
fifty-five hours to the action of the wind and waves during five 
heavy tides. It was computed by the author and confirmed by 
Mr. Matthews, the engineer in charge of the works, that at least 
400 tons of rock had been dislodged by the blast. This gives 
about 34 tons of rock per pound of explosion used, which may 
be taken as a fair average of what it should do. In the big 
blast in a stone quarry at San Francisco in 1885, already 
referred to, the charge was 5} tons, or 11,000 lbs. of dynamite. 
It was estimated that 35,000 tons of rock had been displaced, 
which is a little over 3 tons per pound, thus practically agreeing 
with the author’s experience. This average work of 3 to 
33 tons of rock per pound of explosive he has also obtained in 
other and smaller blasts. 


Chambering a Deep Bore Hole at Ealing. 


In the autumn of 1888 the author was consulted as to the 
desirability of exploding a charge down a deep boring tor 
water in the chalk with the view of opening up the fissures 
and increasing the flow. Having advised that the blast should 
be made, the matter was placed in the author’s hands to carry 
out. In this case Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff had sunk one 
of their artesian tube wells nearly 500 feet without obtaining the 
anticipated supply of water. The boring was situated on land 
adjoining the Grand Junction Water Company’s Works at 
Ealing, on the border of the Brent Valley, for which company 
the bore was put down. The bore-hole was 470 feet in depth 
from surface, and was tubed for 326 feet of its depth, with 
5-inch tubing, and the water stood at 50 feet from surface. 
Below the tubing the bore-hole was 4% inches in diameter. 
The chalk was of a very hard and compact nature, and re- 
quired sharp treatment. In order to avoid injury to the tube, 
and to get well into the chalk, it was decided to fire the shot 
400 feet from the surface. By this means a 350 feet head of 
water was obtained over the charge, giving a pressure of about 
150 lbs. per square inch. Lithofracteur not being obtainable, 
and having from experience formed a favourable opinion ot 
carbo-dynamite, the author determined to use it in carrying out 
the operation. Carbo-dynamite is a nitro-compound, the inven- 
tion of Mr, Walter F. Reid and Mr. W. D. Borland. It 
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consists of 90 parts by weight of nitro-glycerine absorbed by 
10 parts of a variety of carbon, the great porosity of which is 
indicated by its powers of absorption. Besides being a good 
absorbent, it is a good retainer of the nitro-glycerine, and is 
more powerful than dynamite, which consists of only 75 per 
cent. of nitro-glycerine absorbed into 25 percent. of Kieselguhr, 
which is merely an inert carrier, whilst the Io per cent. absorbent 
in carbo-dynamite is itself combustible and adds to the explo- 


sive effect. Carbo-dynamite, moreover, is not hygroscopic, | 


water apparently having no effect upon it, whereas water readily 
produces exudation in ordinary dynamite. 

In the Ealing bore-hole blast, the charge was enclosed in a | 
lead torpedo, and was fired by a submarine safety fuse, and a | 
detonator. The torpedo was 2 feet 6 inches in length by | 
2 inches in diameter, and was charged with 2 lb. of carbo-dvna- 
mite. The fuse was 12 feet in length and was timed to burn 
1 foot in 30 seconds. To prevent accident or chance of a mis- | 
fire from drawing, the fuse was protected by tubing. The | 
author had ascertained that it would take two minutes to lower 
the charge by the hand winch to the intended position of 400 | 
feet down the bore. Nor did he desire a quicker rate of descent | 
in view of vibration and a possible hitch. It will therefore be | 
seen that the explosion should not |be expected to take place 
in less than four minutes from the time the torpedo had come 
to rest, at 400 feet from surface. After a final critical exami- | 
nation the charge was lowered, the fuse being lighted at the 
top of the bore-hole. At the end of two minutes the 4oo feet 
of wire rope had been payed out, and in 13 minutes more the 
rebound of the wire-rope indicated the explosion of the charge, 
which was confirmed by a noise of the water in the bore-hole 
which was in a state of violent agitation. It will thus be seen 
that the charge was exploded 23 minutes before the calculated | 
time, which the author attributes to the action of the fuse being 
accelerated, by the pressure of a heavy head of water upon it. | 


| the whole of the Metropolis. 


There was no question that the fuse burned correctly to time | 
in the air, as the author tested a piece before deciding on the | 
length he should use for the blast. It illustrated the necessity | 
of keeping well within the limits of safety in such operations, | 
So far as the work done in chambering the bore-hole was con- | 
cerned, the blast was a success, as chalk and water were | 
pumped up for a day or two afterwards. The flow of water, | 
however, was only increased a bare 15 per cent. and the 
conclusion therefore is that the chalk at that point is dense 
and fissureless. 


(To be concluded.) 


[Dec. 8, 1898, 
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THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


IT appears from the statement prepared by the Commissione}! 
of Sewers of the City of London, that during the past forty-tw| 
years (since the passing of the City of London Sewers Act! 
there is not a main thoroughfare in the City which has not ¢! 
some extent—and in some instances to a great extent—hbee 
widened and improved as opportunity occurred for doing 5 
advantageously, or when the exigencies of the traffic made a 
improvement imperative. The minor streets also have, ¢) 
opportunity offered, been largely improved. No less tha’ 
286 streets and public ways have been more or less improved, | 

The expenditure of the Commission out of the consolidate | 
rate of the City during the forty-two years has been 4,254,423 | 
for improvements. Towards these the Metropolitan Board ¢: 
Works contributed 591,576/. That, together with the mone) 
received from the sale of surplus lands, and also from contr, 
butions by the Corporation, amounting to 1,270,780/., leaves | 
net sum of 2,392,058/. spent by the Commission in the City ov 
of the rates for improvements, the largest portion of which ha) 
been upon the main lines of thoroughtare, which have benefite 


In addition to this special outlay the ratepayers of the Cit| 
have contributed annually about one-eighth of the cost of th| 
improvements made in the Metropolis outside the City, 

The total length of public way in the City is abou’ 
48 miles, which may be classified as 154 miles of main line 
including all those which have omnibus’ traffic, 6} miles ¢/ 
secondary streets and 26 miles of third-class streets and place: 

Forty-eight years ago the City streets were almost entirel) 
paved with cobble stones or with large granite setts 6 inche 
wide and from 15 to 18 inches Jong. Paving setts 4 inche| 
wide, and ultimately 3 inches wide, were first introduced im th 
City of London, and their employment spread from thence t| 
the whole of the Metropolis. 

Asphalte carriage-way pavements were first laid in the Cit: 
of London. ‘The Commission, in the year 1869, allowed | 


| specimen to be laid experimentally in Threadneedle Stree 


This pavement appeared to the Commission to possess man’ 
advantages for streets of crowded traffic, such as those in th’ 
City, and as the traffic in Threadneedle Street was relativel 
small, it was necessary to test its suitability for streets of thi 
greatest traffic, and the Commission determined to test it full) 
by laying it down in Cheapside and the Poultry, which, in 187¢| 
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{re paved by the Val de Travers Asphalte Company, and are 
d\| laid with that material. 

| The cost of keeping the pavements of the City in proper 
dadition has largely increased during the last forty-eight years, | 
jinly owing to the increase of traffic, but in a degree owing to 
{: better condition in which they are maintained and to the 


| 


jroduction of noiseless pavements. This may be seen from 
{: following table :— 
| Average Annual ( 
Ten years ending 1850. : £22,806 

i see POOR 4 : 24,530 

* poe LO7O « . ° : 31,353 

2 ipo 1380). : : ; 43,314 

<5 ee ESOO! . 40,982 


| The Commissioners of Sewers, being the public lighting 
thority of the City, the arrangements of the public lamps and 
(erything relating to street lighting is under their control. 
41e number of public gas lamps is 3,124, of which at the 
jesent time 1,866 alone are lighted, | 
(ing to the main thorough 
{3 last year and a half, lighted by electricity. 
jmain upon the public way and 
{ meet the contingency of 
‘\is, up to the present-time, has not occurred, and shortly the 
{estion of removing the disused gas-lamps will be under con- 
‘leration. 

Since 1878 the subject of lighting the City by electricity has 
en under the consideration of the Commission, was constantly | 
insidered by the Streets Committee during that time, and 
any experiments made under their direction, In 


These lamps 
id are maintained ready for use 
failure in the electric lighting 


Qn 4} 
1075 t 


‘born Viaduct was lighted experimentally on the Jablochkofi | Ro 


stein. 


In 1881 a large experiment 


in electric lighting was made in 
der to test its suitability public: streets. Two contracts | 
ire entered into, one which comprised Blackfriars Bridge, | 
sw Bridge Street, Ludgate Hill, St. Paul’s Churchyard (north | 
ile) and Cheapside (west of King Street), which were lighted | 
( the Brush system—and one which included London Bridge, | 
fjeen Street (part of), Cheapside (east of King Street}, King 
ireet, Guildhall Yard, Poultry, Mansion House Street, Royal 
"change, King William Street and Adelaide Street, which 
ure lighted by Messrs. Siemens. In1881 the Holborn Viaduct 
is lighted by electricity with incandescent lamps on the 
‘lison system. 

In 1882 Southwark Bridge, Queen Victoria Street, Queen 


t 


1@ | at 


Street (part of) and Queen Street Place were lighted experl- 
mentally by the Electric Light and Power Generator Co. on 
the Maxim-Weston system. These were then the only extensive 
experiments made in public lighting. In 1859 specifications 
prepared and tenders thereon invited by the Cornmission 
r Eventually, contracts were 


for ting the City by electricity. 1 5 
entered into with two companies which are now merged in the 
City of London Electric Lighting Co. At the present time the 


whole of the main thoroughfares in the City are lighted by arc 
lamps at a cost of about 12,2727. per annum. ; 
‘The subject of lighting the minor streets by glow or incan- 
lamps and entirely dispensing with gas 1s at the present 
time under the consideration of the Commission. 
Owing to the enormous traffic the work of keeping the 
streets clean and removing the rubbish is, as might be expected, 
‘ creat difficulty. A day census taken on May 4, 1891, 
] 92,372 vehicles and 1,186,094 persons, either on 


that 
in carriages, entered the City during twenty-four hours. 
day population of the City also—that is to say, those 
s the entire day within the City at their various occupa- 
tions—was ascertained to be 301,384. 

Up to November 1867 the work of scavenging and the 
oval of the dust and refuse was done by contractors, the 
xrk being put out annually by the Commission to public 
der. Increasing difficulty was found in getting the work 
ly done, whilst at the same time the cost increased 

The Commission then resolved to carry out the work 
own staff. A superintendent was appointed, workmen 
, horses and carts purchased, and premises obtained 
itefriars Dock and Macclesfield Wharf in the City 


» 


Owing to various circumstances, the Commission had to give 
these wharves, and in 1875 it purchased Lett’s Whart at 
cial Road, Lambeth, at a cost of 24,5252, where 
for 94 horses, workmens’ sheds, assembling rooms for 
2 residences for foremen, and the necessary 


or 


urther cost of 25,5307. : 
sion has a main depot in Upper Thames Street, acquired at 
st of about 18,2co/., and another in Stoney Lane, which 
about 5,500/. ; 

| the refuse is removed to Lett’s Wharf, where it is sorted 
dealt with in various ways. That which has manurial 
e is sold and taken away in barges down the river Thames. 
he harder materials are selected and carted or barged away, 
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[Duc. 8, 1895, | 


or are consumed in a destructor, which was erected in 1884, at | 


a cost of about 12,100/., and comprises 10 cells, with a 30 horse- 
power steam-engine and boiler working the gear to raise the 
carts from the yard level to the top of the destructor. The 
smoke and vapour passes through superheated furnaces, and 
then to a chimney-shaft 150 feet high. The quantity of house 
and trade refuse consumed in the destructor is about 25,000 
loads annually, or: more than half the total quantity of such 
refuse removed from the City. 


The quantity of refuse removed from the City increases as | 


the traffic increases. In 1868, when the Commission first began 
the work, it was 49,420 loads. In 1882 it was 63,630 loads, and 
in 1892, 73,575 loads. 

In the year 1867 the Commission first employed street 
orderlies during the day to keep the streets in a higher state 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


| t 
| THE Lord Mayor of Dublin, speaking the other day at a public) 

meeting, referring to the movement for the training, examinatior| 
| and registration of plumbers, said, “I trust that all the 
| municipalities of the three kingdoms will shortly be fully alive 

to the value of that work. I believe that the municipalites ar 
| coming to realise how valuable that work is and how we! 
deserving of their support. I believe that gradually, as th 
spirit of enlightenment is spread, the working plumbers 9 
| Great Britain are coming to realise that their interests and thi! 

interests of the public are being served by the movemen 
| promoted by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers.” 


of cleanliness. This system is still in operation, and has of | 


late years to some extent been adopted in other parts of the 
Metropolis. 

The work of cleansing the main thoroughfares begins at 
8 o’clock inthe evening, when the great traffic of the day is 
nearly over, and is in most cases finished by 8 or 9 A M. on the 
next morning. The street orderlies begin their work at 7.30 A.M., 


after the streets have been swept, and cease at 4°30 P.M. in the | 


winter and 5 P.M. in the summer months. 


In addition to this almost continous cleansing by hand 


labour, some of the carriage-way pavements, when the weather 
permits, are washed with jet and hose, and in hot weather 
disinfected and deodorised every twenty-four hours. This, on 
account of the traffic, can only be done very late at night, when 


there is scarcely any carriage traffic. On wood pavements in | 


certain streets a partial washing frequently precedes hand 


labour. In the winter months this washing requires discretion | 


on account of the possibility of frost occurring. 

The cleansing staff now numbers altogether 650. When 
snow occurs this number is doubled and trebled according to 
the quantity of snow that falls. 

The cost of keeping the streets clean and removing the 


house and trade refuse was in the year 1869 about 20,807/. per | 


annum. In the last three years, before the Commission under- 


took the work, it had risen from 7,83c/. to 22,620/. per annum, | 


and during the last three years, from 1890 to 1892, it has 
averaged 36,3427. per annum, exclusive of the cost of dis- 
infectants. 

The Commissioners by their own staff construct their own 
carts, waggons, harness, horse-shoes, &c. 


PATENTS. 


| [This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal b, 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C,) 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating ¢, 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


22244. Joseph Stannah and George Pinker, for “ Improve 
| ments in hydraulic lifts.” 
| 22256. Edwin James Tonks, for “Improvements in pad 
locks,” 

| 22275. Everard Home Morgan, for “ Improvements in con 
nection with chimney flues.” 

22305. Frederick Charles Broadbridge, for “ Improvement: 
| in or connected with venetian blinds.” | 

22315. Francis Joseph James Gibbons, for “ Improvement 
in locks and latches,” 

22346. William Robert Deacon, for “An improved cock o} 
tap.” 

22349. Alfred Whitehouse and Harry Burden, for “Im. 
provements in scale-beams, steelyards and weighing machines.’ 

22373. James Baldwin, for ‘Improvements in safety 
valves.” 

22398. William Cecil Marshall, for “Improvements ir 
| fastenings especially suitable for casements.” | 
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COMPETITION OPEN. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Jan. 31.—For Designs for Shelters, 
Mr. W. Gregson, 


Sea-baths, Photographic Studio and Shops. 
Town Clerk, Southend. . 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BLACKBURN.—Jan. 29.—For Building Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, Architects, 10 Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn. 

BURNLEY.—Dec. 
Brigade. Mr. F. S. Button, 
Burnley. 

CALDER ABBEY.—Jan. 6.—For Building Two Cottages. 
Messrs. Pickering & Crompton, Architects, Whitehaven. 

DARTFORD —Dec. 19 —For Erection of Additional Build- 
ings for the Boys and Girls’ Department of the St, Alban’s 
Road Board Schools. Mr. Edward Waterman, School Board 
Office, Dartford. 

DOWNPATRICK.—Jan. 1.—For Building 
W. & B. Corry, Scotch Street, Downpatrick. 


DUNDALK.—Dec. 23.—For Construction of Steel Girder 
Bridge over Railway. Mr. W. H. Mills, Amiens. Street 
Terminus, Dublin. 

FULHAM. — Dec. 
Passage between William Street and Lisgard Terrace. 
W. J. H. Denselow, Town Hall, Walham Green. 


GAINSBOROUGH.— Jan. 10 —For Works in connection with 
Water Supply, Sinking and Lining Well, &c., and Supplying 
Engine and Pumping Machinery. Mr. Jabez Church, Engineer, 
55 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

GLAscow. — Dec. 16.— For Engine and _ Boiler-houses, 
Offices, Workshops, &c., at Hydraulic Pumping Station, High 
Street. Messrs. Ellington & Woodall, Engineers, Palace 
Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster. 

HARROGATE.—Dec. 28.—For Building Baths with Winter 
Garden, &c. Mr. Samuel Stead, Borough Engineer, Harro- 
gate. 

Hove.—Dec. 22.—For Erection of a Drill Shed. 


29.—For Building Stables for the Fire 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 


Manse. Messrs. 


20.— For Making-up and Paving the 
Mr. 


| of Works, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, London. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. — For Erection at Whitecroft, near 
Newport, of a Lunatic Asylum, and of a Private Patients’ 
Block. Mr. John Wilson Fardell, County Council Offices, 
Newport, Isle of Wight. 


ISLINGTON.—Jan. 14.—For New Installation of Washhouse 
Metals, Drying Closets, Steam Engines and Machinery, Hot, 
Cold Water and Steam Supplies, and Waste Pipes to the Baths 
and Washhouses and Heating Pipes for General Warming of 
the Whole Establishment, for their New Baths and Wash- 
houses. Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, 70 Torrington Square, W.C 

KIRKANDREWS-ON-ESK.— Dec.- 22.—For Building Stone 
Bridge over River. The County Surveyor, The Court, ‘Carlisle. 

KENSINGTON. — Dec.’ 18 — For Construction of a Brick 
Sewer in Lancaster Road. Mr. W. Chambers Leete, Vestry 
Clerk, Town Hall, Kensington. 

KENSINGTON —Dec. 28.—For Erection of a New Block 
for 2co Inmates at tlie Workhouse in Marloes Road. Mr- 
J. R. Rutherglen, Guardians’ Office, Marloes Road, Ken- 


_ sington. 


Director 


KINGSTOWN.—Dec. 20-—For Drainage Works, Storage 
Tank, Outfall Pipe, &c. Mr. W. G. Strype, Engineer, 
115 Grafton Street, Dublin. 

LEITH.—Jan. 4.—For Building Infectious Diseases Hos- 
pital Mr. T. B. Laing, Town Clerk, Leith. 

PEMBREY.—Dec. 19 —For Construction of Waiting-rooms, 
Platform Walls, &c. Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington 
Railway Station, W. 

PORTSMOUTH.— Dec. 19 —For Additions to Board School, 
Penhall Road. Mr. Alfred H. Bone, Architect, Cambridge 
Junction, Portsmouth. 

PRESTON.—Dec. 18.—For Erection of a Technical School. 
Mr. James Aspinall, 2 Victoria Street, Blackburn. 

SouTH NOkwooD.—Dec. 22.—For Erection of a Sorting 
Office, General Post Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, H. M. Office 
of Works, 12 Whitehall Place. 

STOCKPORT.—Dec. 18.—For Construction of Intercepting 
Sewer, with Outlet, Pump Well, Manholes, &c. Mr. A. M. 
Fowler, Engineer, 1 St. Peter’s Square, Manchester. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Dec, 15.—For Making-up Warner Road. 
Mr. Gilbert Houghton, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

WALTHAMSTOW. — Dec. 15.— For Supply of Silicated 
Stone Pipes. Mr. Gilbert Houghton, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

WALTON-LE-DALE.—Dec. 16.—For Construction of Sewer- 
age and Sewage Disposal Works. Mr. J. F. Spencer, Engi- 
neer, Haworth’s Buildings, Manchester. 

WORKINGTON. — Dec. 2r.—For Additions to Imperial 
Mineral Waterworks. Mr. W..G. Scott, Architect, Victoria 
Buildings, Workinzton 


TENDERS. 


ACCRINGTO V. 


For Painting and. Plumbing Worx .at Bentcliffe House, 
Accrington, fir Mrs. Gray.. Mr. E. H. WILLIAMS, 
Architect. 

S. J. WARING & SONS (acc :pled ) ; - P63 11 O80 
ASPATRIA. 


For Building Schools, Boundary Walls, and Master’s House, 
for the Aspatria and Braytoa School: Board. Messrs. 
MOFrraTT & -BENTLEY, Architects, Whitehaven and 


Manchester. Quantities supplied. 
W. Beaty, Carlisle . £6,806 .0 oO 
J. Coulthard, Workington. 6,406 16 1 
S: McWhinney, Workington 6,294. 6 9 
J. J. Wilson, Workington . 6,090 9g IO 
iE: Ferguson, Aspatria : 6,083 16 8 
Gray, Mason & Co. Workington 5,701 16 6 
Smith & Marshall, Maryport. 270) Onn O 
Lister, McCartney &. Lister, Cockermouth Erol 1) 8 
MAXWELL & TOPPIN , Aspatria (accepted ) 4,942 3 8 


BROCEKLEY. 
| For New Choir Practice Room and Covered Way at the 
Lewisham High Road Congregational Church, Brockley, 


S.E. Mr. GkORGE BAINES, F. R. I.B.A., Architect, 4 Great 
Winchester Street, E.C. 

Room. Covered Way. 

Battley, Sons & Holness .f,301 0 of £89 0 Oo 

F. J. Gorham. 2G Om AG. O10 

F, W. Thomas, Lewisham 230 14) 40 87 10 oO 


Architect’s estimate, £320. 
é CAVERSHAM. 
For Roadmaking, &c., Caversham Hill, for the Caversham 
Local Board. 


Free & Sons, Maidenhead . LAS Sa OmrO 
Bridgeman, Caversham PLZ ie. 
F. Talbot, Reading . ; 300 0 O 
Collier & Cattley, ‘Reading : 346 0 O 
G. S. Lewis, Reading (a¢ ‘epted) 31601290 
Surveyor’s estimate ’ 342, 0 (0 


VERITY I> Ee. OS. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanliguts, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnoelette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY 


POST. 
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with gravel, 


Levelling and Laying Tar Paving in the Yards of 
the Convalescent Wards of the Hospital for Infectious 
Diseases, Skym Corner, Bromley Common. 


BROMLEY. GREAT TOTHAM. 


i ‘ 
| For Alteration and Enlargement of Present School Buildings, 
| for the Great Totham School Board. Mr. CHARLES | 
PERTWEE, Architect, Chelmsford. 


J. Smart, Finsbury Park. : : : £136 0 o}| W.E Letch, Braintree . : ; . . £260 0°70 | 
W.E. Constable & Co, King William Street . 119 5 0|. H. Potter, Chelmsford i a ee 
W. H. Bensted & Son, Maidstone : 117 2 6. TT. Wilding, Maldon . : iar 2 -. 225 10RRO) | 
A. C. W. Hobman & Co., South Bermondsey . TO6s50 720 J. Gozzett, Maldon 5 A 4 3 5 » 220 00 | 
E. Peill & Son, Promley Common ¢ 98 10 0 J. Smith, Witham ; po ae ; 210; OREO! | 
Asphaltic Limestone Concrete Co., London 97 10 | WarbD, Great Totham (accepted) / 210 0 0] 
D. Marchen & Co, Bromley : 3 5 : 0 10 
T. D. GRATY, Bromley (accefied) . . + 8915 0 HAVEREIUE: . | 
J. J. Ingham, Bradford, 2s. per yard with limestone, Is. 8d, For the Sinking, Boring and Steining of a Well, and Consttuc- | 


ing Adits in connection therewith, at Haverhill. Mr, J. 
Kemp, Engineer, Lion Square, Hampton-on-Thames. 


KALING. G. INGOLD, Bishop Stortford (accepted) . £754 13mme) 
For Electric Lighting Works, Ealing. Messrs. BRAMWELL & | f HEANOR. 
Harris, Engineers, Great George Street, Westminster. | For Deepening of Present Water-shaft at Langley for about | 
Contract No, 3.—Builders Work. 30 Yards, Providing of necessary Pumps and other 
W. Gibbin & Son ; ‘ 3h,9;7 0010 al Machinery, for the Heanor Local Board. Mr. JOHN | 
John Mowlem & Co. : : ‘ <p 8, 00220210 HOLBROOK, Surveyor. : 
T. & W. Pattinson. . . : . . . 8,584 0 0 J. H. Vickers, Nottingham . : : ; . £750°> Oo 
W. H. Lorden & Son . eae Te es peered ON nyOp 20 R. Hallam, Langley Mill, near Nottingham . GRD GENO | 
Allen & Sons f 5 cs ‘ : i) 0542041310 C. DUFFIELD, Stamford (accepted)  . 2 . 480% Ome 
Joseph Dorey & Co. . : ‘ ; ; eTOCs Oro 
Henry Vernon . 4 : : ; ; Jt), OOM OO LANCASTER. Pi OE 
WILKINSON Bros. (accepled) . . . . 7,381 © © For New Nurses’ Block and Additional Infirmary Wing at the 
Lancaster Asylum. Mr. E. Howard Dawson, A.R.1.B.A,; 
GOSPORT. F.S.1., Architect. . Quantities by the Architect. 
“or the Erection of New Voluntary Schools, for the Gosport | Nurses Block. 
and Alverstoke School Council. Mr. Harry A. F., W. Harrison, Lancaster, builder. 
SmitH, M.S.A,, Architect, Star Chambers, Gosport, Hants. W. Huntington, Lancaster, carpenter and joiner. 
W. Lowe & Son . - £453 @ 0 H. Hartley & Son, Lancaster, slater and plasterer. 
W. Light & Son 2004539078 0)5055) Jos. Kay, Lancaster, plumber and glazier. 
W. Ward . 4,250 O 0} G. Blizard, Lancaster, painter. 
J. Barton . 4,114 0° 0) Total, 5,1572. 188. 
J. Croad. . 4,080 oO O| Pye | We 
T. P: Hall. 3,900 0 O| Infir mary Wing. 
J. Dugan . : ; ‘ : 5 bo ah Fk OetO LOG W. Harrison, builder, 
Wm. Rapley & Son . : 5 E F ES Ob Ta OFTON| W. Huntington, carpenter and joiner. 
H. J. Evans : : ; ; ei ssOd deo or | Halt & Son, slater and plasterer. 
W. E. Lane & SONS, Forton, Gosport | G. Blizard, plumber, glazier and plasterer. 
(accepted) . : : fees 480 107105] Total, 3,3672. 6s. 3d. 
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FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


/ NO, 16,610, 
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SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


Ropr. ADAMS'S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Rost. ADAMS'S 


HMM Mf) 


ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Conservatories, &ec. Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Ny} 
i V/ 


Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 


ZZ la, 


Miu nc | 


Cy 


en 


| i 
AAA AAA 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &e., to suit all requirements, viz., 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 


SPECIALTIES—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, | 
Head Gracrel Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal 
ork, &c.; &e 


in, 
a 
No. 190._New and. special solid sectli 


Weatherproof Metal-tongued Caseme 
Bolt, Neat, strong and efficient. | 


Ee @) :=4 rr e A DAM =, No. 208.—Special thrust-motion rou 


Wai ‘ ® | section Bolt suitable for very narrow stil: 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.E, 0°" {ees hs trea wrens tne rece neal, sto! 


Telegrams :—‘ Robert Adams, London.”’ and reliable. } 
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HIGHBRIDGE. LONDON— continued. 


| For Construction of Pipe Sewers with Manholes, Lampholes | For Erecting a Deaf Centre and a Laundry Centre on the Site 
and Flushing-tanks, at Highbridge, for the Axbridge Rural in Stanhope Street, Marylebone, for the School Board, and 


Sanitary Authority. also for Enclosing, Draining and Tar-paving the Additional 
y % aaa 7 PO) Dae ieee fo 10 8 Land which has been Acquired. 
. G. Pady, Bri “ : : : ‘ LSAT Ganon A 
y | 
4 3 et Sem s acii'y 555. fish. et ae iS E Lyford ones eht ye 2,366 17 3 £24 15 15 0 
) : . . . - 02 cCormic Sa. ‘ ohe2,142 

Lloyd & Powell, Bristol ie Rc eT eM Cited Aunt Oh AMER Ro Oo. aes veto 
W. Thomas & A. Webb, Bristol. . . . $35.13 5 | Cowley & Drake. . . 9. 2,095 0 0 34 10 Oo 
S, AMBROSE, Bath (accepted ) . . . - 491 9 0} H.Knight& Sons  . i ie 2!OR2n |Op.O 30 10 O 
LONDON. | F, G. Minter , : ; m1,935..0: 0 35.40 0 
For the Internal Cleansing and Repair, Colouring and Painting | E. Houghton & Son . 1,880 0 0 29'0 0 


of the Grange Road Schools, Plaistow, for the West Ham A Extra if brick week j in cement. 


2, ae 4 Aaa 1 foes : ¥ 
School Board. Messrs. J. T. NEWMAN & JACQUES, | For Erecting a Manual Training Centre, Gainsborough Road, 
Architects, 2 Fen Court, E.C. Hackney Wick, and Converting the Room at present used 


SP tg sce) ie ee | £30417, 01) for this purpose into a Laundry Centre and for Altering 
J. Borrows . ; : : ; : : Seibel ee) the Covered Playgrounds for the School Board. 
J. J. Richards : i : : , F 300 Ts One On| A 
ETE ee Se ie ie! ype 208 TOYO OES Proctoe + 1. gw 2 £15128028) .0 "7 LE\O 
EE ee Soe 2080 ON OR OGeMinter 2% 6. «LUS2 Oo 0 14 0 0 
Scharien & Co. . . : : : ° - 258 0.0] McCormick & Sons . : ad, LIA OO 10 0 O 
W. J. Maddison . : : ° : : a Oe OE Win Gregar dc. o0ns) . 3 1,010) .Oms0 20 0 O 
J. Stewart. : , : - - - 246 0 0 E. Houghton & Son . 903 0 O 9 0 0 
White & Son ° . . . . : - 236 0 0 A Extra if brickwork in cement. 
Vigor & Co. ; 22060 mi On 
Reliance Co- operative “Soc iety of Painters and aM ‘ _ LIVERPOOL, erty 
Mecorators f ‘ . f . , . 186.9906) For, Supplying Engine, Dynamo and Electric Wiring on the 
W. Dudley 4 : ; : 5 ‘ ie LOS TOO Training Ship Conway. Mr. F. H. PERRY, Engineer. 
C.J. Shaw . , ; , ; ; : Aaebe Sr D acee| S. J. WARING & SONS (accepted ) : ; 22305 Ono 
North Bros. . % = ° 2 z A te ESS OO NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Mills. . - 149 © O| For Foundations for Extension of the Newcastle-on-Tyne City 
STEWART & Co., Walworth (accepied) . . 132 7 6 Asylum at Gosforth. Mr. JoHN W. Dyson, Architect, 
For Rebuilding Heath’s Livery Stables, Hans Road, Kensing- Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. GEO. CONNELL, Quantity Sur- 
ton, for Mr. Archibald Grove, M.P. Mr. BASIL SLADE, | veyor. 
Architect, 3 Grosvenor Street, W. Quantities supplied | Kirk & Brown, Newcastle. 
by Messrs. DUNK & BOUSFIELD, Billiter Square Build- | W.C. Tyrie, Gateshead. 
ings, E.C. J. L. Millar, Tynemouth. 
Wetherilt, Lee & Martin . \ 5 i 3521855. 20140:;| J. & W. Lowry, Newcastle. 
Aldin Bros. : ; : = F GH25280 04,:0);| J. E. Simpson, Newcastle (informal), 
Chas. Heath . ‘ : 3 : ‘ We OL Oy D. N. Brims, Newcastle. 
Bush & Sons . : . : : ; . 2,189 © o|}| John Ferguson, Newcastle (accepted on schedule of prices). 
BGS CO bY for. ; , OH A iy ae Jos. Elliott, North Shields, 
S. Heath . : : P : : . - .2,049- 01 0 | Comparative approximate estimates ranged from 9,000/. to 
Munday & Sons ‘ : ‘ 4 , . 2,016 o Oo! over 13,000/. 
SPRAGUE & CO. ee 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, QUANTITIES, ae, , LITHOGRAPHED, G. Cc H & nN : 
Ae of 93 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.0. Accurately ses with Despatch. | Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsie er, 
have REMOVED to ‘71 & 73 LEONARD ST., an ROAD 
& 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. LONDON, §©.c ’ 
ls of Quantities, Specifications and Reports, SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. | Dining, Drawing, and Bed ae Furniture 
= heralded nie 0" re ig oi “Quantity Surveyors’ Tables & Diary ” for 1894. jSbeotal iciraen eirostd Caine: cae ant Interior 
AGUE'S” INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING Price 6d.; post,7d. In leather, 1s.; post, ls. 1d. Woodwork. 


Designs and Prices on REE A a8 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
(ANS of ESTATES. witb or without Views, tastefully, BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


\\AGUE’S TABLES, npon application, or stamped directed | EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ALL PARTS. 


envelope. _ |Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the | ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


|No. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensington: 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
UANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED Specimens and Pridait with Catalogue, ais Drawing| 5p. Sia eth cats forcmnion oor rg stl Boudin: 
| (equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho- Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Oontinuoue |and carried out large contracts for them in London, Oxford, 
graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. ‘‘Quantities’’ Sheets, &c.,sent on application. | Paris, and Vienna. 
f, l4in. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six tor 12s, Plane 


vd a svorivuones PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
| DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, LOCK- J AW 


| 
lithographed and printed in colours. _ SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &. | PEATTIE & AX TELS, rp 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. LITHOGRAPHED. ‘Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists. 
ertifieate Books for instalments, e., or with Receipt, 6, WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON | “ior water gas AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 
ALL OFFIOR SUNDEIES SUPPLIED 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., | 
| 


—— 


étterpress Printers and Lithographers, WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
(chitectural @ Mechanical Draughtsmen, SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


hotolithographers and Colour Printers. Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slar 


Tiles, Dippers ,Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T- -Squares 
i wind ae . , Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., an 
‘ery description of Artistic and Commercial Artists’ Materials of every description. 


Lithography executed on the Premises. HEYD’S ARTISTS’ VIL COLOURS. 
i Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


TEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 
London-—Great New Street, Fleet Street, B.C 


QUANTITIES, ETC Wi iii mm Ss S 


\ SS 
Correctly Written and AAW 
Lithographed by return o | 


pine tortain, «= (MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
eet ee Se ROOF OF THE. DAY. 


: ) J = L xd A L LD AY : | For full descriptive Catalogue, Ses the Patentee— 
snaxmsrnane CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, 


PRINTING WORKS | 
BIRMINGHAM. | NEWPORT, MON. 


[lustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, £o. 


EW-STREET SyUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


As 
YOLUME XLIxX. | 
ly - OF 
‘HE ARCHITECT. 
‘Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d, 


DFFICE : 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. | 
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a . . . . 5 
NORTHAM. Sanitary Authority have instructed him to. prepare a scheme 
For Construction of Brick and Pipe Sewers, including Tank, for the sewerage and sewage disposal of the town of 
Iron Outfall into the River Torridge, Penstock Chamber, | Brightlingsea in Essex. i 


&c.. for the Northam Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. A LARGE safe deposit has just been opened in Throgmorton 


eee _been supplied by Messrs. Ratcliffe & Horner, of Queen 
G. SHEELABERE Mutley, Plymouth (accepted ) £2,560 9 0 Victoria Street. All the plates have been tested by Messrs, 


PORTLAND. : __, | plied the lift. 

For Extension of Headings, Sinking of one 12-inch Tube-lined | THE use of hydraulic power for lifting purposes is rapidly 
Bore, three g-inch Tube-lined Bores, Supply of Pumps, | extending in Loncon, and the Hydraulic Power Company are 
Plant, &c., for the Portland Urban Sanitary Authority. | making considerable extensions of their mains in the West End 

Mr, J. LAWTON WEBSTER, Engineer, Yew Tree House, | and other directions. In connection with this system Messrs. 


Second Schedule. 


Vivian Boring Company . 2,897 10 © | & Co., Queen Victoria Street ; 574 Old Broad Street; and - 


T. Tilley & Sons} . : & + ‘ . 2,805 © ©) Messrs. Cookson & Macdonald; as well as two hydraulic 
Hathorn & Co.* Bp apie ie . 2,650 © © cranes and one goods lift for Mr. H. Goodwin, in Southwark ; 
* Informal. three goods lifts for the South-Eastern Railway, and one pas- | 


+ Accepted according to schedule of prices. senger lift for the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway 


| cranes in different parts of the country. 


TRADE NOTES. |. Tue Crieff Town Council have received a large number of 
WE are pleased to record that Messrs. Baird, Thofnpson & | designs for a public fountain to be placed in James Square, 
Go., of London and Glasgow, have scored another decisive | and have selected the design submitted by Messrs. W. 
victory at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Engineering Exhibition, In | Mossman & Co., Glasgow. The cost of the fountain will 
competition the jurors have awarded them the highest award, | be 5oo/. 
Yer gold medal, for their Baird-Thompson improved patent and | = Qwy nc to'the high price of gas through the coal strike, the 
id automatic and mechanical system of ventilation and warming, | pyblic Lighting Inspectors of Crowland, Lincolnshire, have | 
wy Baird-Thompson patent air-propellers or fans, and improved | decided to light the streets of the town with paraffin oil instead 
oh ventilators. Their exhibit at Newcastle has been inspected by | of with gas, and at Biliingborough it has been decided not to 
wal numerous leading architects, engineers and scientific experts, light the street lamps at all during the present winter. 
™ their latest improvements being much admired. The success | THE remains of the late John Gibson, architect, have just 
a of this enterprising firm has been remarkable. They have | been removed from the catacombs at Kensal Green Cemetery 
i already in competition carried off the highest awards from 1887 | into the vault, under a mausoleum, which has been erected to his 
Key to 1893 for their improved systems and inventions. We offer | memory from the design of Mr. Harold Brakspear, A.R.I.B.A. 
| the firm our hearty congratulaticns on their well-deserved It is of Norman transition style and executed in Portland ati 
ian achievements. Red Mansfield stones, being 30 feet in height and 9 feet 
me Wer hear that Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E, of Nottingham, | 6 inches square at the base. The work has been executed by — 
is has been instructed to report on the sewerage and sewage- C. H. Mabey, sculptor, of Vauxhall: Bridge Road, who carried 
yy | disposal scheme for Tutbury ; also that the Tendring Rural | out many works under the superintendence of the late architect. | 
ty R t ! 
ae 
. { Val It | 
Wt — | 
R THE SUNBURY Incrusta= ALLOW, wae occonariow 
Bi o 
i DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES, CEILINGS, PLAQUES, PANELS, BORDERS, &c. | 
ta SOLID in Colour! SOLID in Relief! SOLID in Yalue! 
i 
3 WILL NEVER WEAR OUT. INDISPENSABLE. INEXPENSIVE. Write for Samples, Iilustrations, Price List, and all Particulars, ‘ 
FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM., Solo Patentees and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.. 
Telegrams—“ LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON," Telephone No. 8,769. | 
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LED ARE LE ILS LL 
| FOR ALL D PTIONS SINGLE AND CONTINUOUS FANLIGHT AND SKYLI 


Se 


W. & Ry LEGBOTT, “snc, we 


109 Hope Street, Glasgow. 
Silens Works, Bradford. 


Telegraph Address 
‘*SILENS, 
BRADFORD.” 


Large Stock always in hand. Can despatch ‘“‘Silens” on receipt of order. 


Reading Cases for the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W-' 


7 
\ 
i 


BALDWIN LATHAM, Engineer, 13 Victoria Street, West- | Avenue, E.C. The whole of the safes and strong-rooms have | 


Archibald Smith & Stevens, of Battersea, S.W., who, also sup- 


Portland. . | R. Waygood & Co. are executing orders for seven hydraulic lifts 

First Schedule. | for the Guardians of St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington ; and others 

Hathorn & Co, 10 New Broad Street, EC ath 2,059600: 4:0 | for the directors of Ford’s Hotel, Limited, Manchester Square, 
Vivian Boring Company, Whitehaven. - 2,545 © O° W.; Mr. W. Radford; Ennismore Gardens; the new post | 

T. Tilley & Sons, London ¢ , 2,482 10 © office in Tothill Fields; and at 119 Queen Victoria Street for 


Colonel Gardiner ; and also in the City for Messrs. G. Wright | 


at London Bridge Stations ; in addition to other lifts and | 
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THERE is a most valuable system of gas-lighting for country | 


houses to which we would call the attention of our readers. 
The system—‘“‘ Miiller’s System ”—has been greatly improved, 
and a new patent improved “ Alpha” gas-making machine | 
has been lately brought out. Among the additional merits 
obtained in the improved apparatus is one worth noticing—that 
great economy is effected in the consumption of gasoline for 
the production of gas. 

A PARTY lately visited the Mint at Birmingham, in order-to 
inspect the smoke and fog annihilator furnished by Mr. Samuel 
Elliott. 

THE Walsall Board of Guardians have decided to build a 
new infirmary. 


ELECTRICAL. 


It has been decided to light Leamington parish church by 
electricity at a cost of about 260/. 

At the meeting of the Wolverhampton Town Council it was 
stated that it was proposed to apply for powers to borrow 
30,000/. to carry out a scheme prepared for introducing electric 
light into the borough. 


OWING to a loss of about 3,500/, arising from the coal 
strike, the Walsall Corporation have decided to adv vance 
the price of gas twopence per thousand feet. It was also 
agreed to apply for permission to borrow 19,650/. for carrying 
out an electric-light installation, and that contracts should be 

made with the Electric Construction Company for the electrical 
plant for 10,003/. ; with Messrs. Brunstead & Chandler for the 
engines for 1,3500. ; ; and with Messrs. H. & T. Danks for the 
boilers for 8052. 

THE Restoration Committee of St. Paul’s Cathedral have 
appointed a sub-committee to inquire as to how, and at what 
expense, the electric light can be introduced into the cathedral. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE directors of the Highland Railway Company are about to 
proceed with the erection of new station offices, waiting-rooms 
and refreshment rooms at Kingussie. 

THE Education Department have notified to the Holbeach 
School Board that a new girls’ school must be built. 


THE following resolution was adopted at the meeting of the 
| Metropolitan Asylums Board :—“ That the managers purchase 
the Tooting Lodge Estate asa site for an imbecile infirmary 
for a sum not exceeding 27,000/., subject to the approval of the 
Local Government Board.” 


VARIETIES. 


THE largest and most important of the treaty ports in China, 
viz. Shanghai, celebrates its jubilee this year. 1n commemora- 


| tion of the event a presentation medal has been struck, and is 


to be paid for out of the public funds. The medal has been 


| designed by Mr. F. M. Gratton, F.R.I.B.A. (of the firm of 


Morrison & Gratton, Shanghai). It is 14 inches in diameter, 
and presents on the ‘obverse an ornamental shield supported by 
Chinese dragons, and bearing the words, “ Shanghai ‘Jubilee. 
November 17, 1893,” with sprays of the cotton and tea- plants 
as ornamental fillings, and on the bend the name of the 
recipient. Above the shield is a steamer directed towards the 
rising sun. The reverse bears the Shanghai municipal coat-of- 
arms, the date of the opening of the port, ‘“ November 17, 
1843,” and a half wreath composed of the rose, shamrock and 
thistle. On the rim are to be engraved the words, “‘ Presented 
by the Shanghai Municipality.” The dies have been engraved 
and the medals struck by Mr. Allan Wyon, of London. 

THE Local Government Board have given their sanction to 
the Southowram Local Board borrowing 1,360/. for sewerage 
works. 

THE freehold estate of the California Ironworks, Gomersal, 
also the residence (Ashfield) adjoining, have been purchased by 
Mr. Henry Hirst, of Cleckheaton, for the sum of 2,200/. 

AT a special meeting of the Gourock Commissioners as 
Road Authority, it was ‘unanimously agreed to purchase the 
tramways belonging to the Vale of Clyde Tramways Company, 
with all rights, &c., at such price and on such conditions as 
shall be agreed on between the Commissioners and the 
company. 

THE London and South-Western Company have come to 
the determination to proceed with the work of their new graving 
dock at Southampton (the largest in the world) in three sections, 
and thus, instead of its remaining in hand for two or three 
years, it is hoped it will be finished by July or August. Other 
great improvements are being effected, especially as to a. com- 
plete system of hydraulics throughout the entire dock, and the 
lighting up of the whole system with electricity. 
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Ar the meeting of the Fraserburgh Harbour Commissioners | ence between the conditions under which steam power was. 
it was resolved to accept the Public Works Loan Commissioners’ required for electric traction purposes and for electric light- 
offer of 7,000/., to be expended on the strengthening of Balaclava | ing. In Scotland and Ireland, however, and many countries. 
Breakwater, and further, to proceed with the Provisional Order | abroad, particularly in Switzerland and Italy, there Was. 
and other measures necessary for furnishing collateral security abundant water power, now only very partially utilised, 
for a further loan required for deepening Balaclava Harbour. which might easily be rendered avaiiable for working electric 

ON Wednesday the Prince of Wales opened the Hugh railways. Some instructive details were then given of the 
Myddelton School in Clerkenwell, which has been built on the comparative cost of electric and steam power. The City and 
site of the old gaol.. ‘The whole site has been appropriated to South London line had, he said, enabled experiments to be 
the new school and its playgrounds. It occupies nearly two made on the efficiency of tae railway system as a whole, taking — 
acres and a quarter of ground, purchased in 1888, together | nto account the loss of power in the generators, on the line and ~ 
with the buildings on it, for 20,9007. The school itself has cost | !? the motors, and in the resistance of the locomotives. The 
over 40,000/. It comprises three departments—boys, girls and loss in the line was about 11 per cent. of the electrical power 
infants_—besides a school for blind children, a cookery centre, | generated, and the efficiency of the locomotives as a whole was 
a laundry centre, a centre consisting of twelve classrooms for 70 per cent. ; thus the electrical efficiency of the entire system 
the teaching of deaf children and for the special instruction of | Was 62 per cent. The trains weighed, with full load of 100 
children who are mentally unequal to the educational course | Passengers, about 40 tons, and the average speed between. 
proper for those of normal development. There is also a stations was 13°5 miles perhour. The cost of working, includ- 
drawing classroom, and there is a light and well-appointed | 198 all charges, during the last half year was 63d. per train mile. | 
workshop for giving boys manual training in woodwork. Alto- It was, perhaps, hardly a fair comparison to compare the cost 
gether the school has accommodation for over 2,000 children. of working such a line as the South London line with the cost 
The whole of the heating arrangements have been most excel- | of steam traction on other lines, inasmuch as steam could not 


jently carried out by Mr, John Grundy, of Duncan Terrace, possibly be used in the tunnels, only 10 feet 6 inches diameter,. 
London, and Tyldesley in which this line was constructed, but the comparison was 
; ; 


/-not uninstructive. Take the Mersey Railway, where the 
gradients afd nature of the traffic were similar. On 
THE FUTURE OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. the Mersey Railway the locomotives weighed about 
A LECTURE was delivered on Monday in the Chemical Theatre | 70 tons, and the train, which was capable of carrying” 
of Owens College, Manchester, by Dr. Edward Hopkinson, on | about 350 passengers, 150 tons. According to the published 
the subject of electric railways. After a reference to the extent | returns of the company, the cost of locomotive power is 14d. 
to which electricity is now used for traction purposes, Dr. | per train mile, z.c. more than double the cost on the South 
Hopkinson directed attention to the essential features common | London line, but for a train weighing between four and five 
to all electrical tramways or railways, illustrating his remarks | times as much, but capable of carrying only three and a half 
by some interesting experiments with a number of working | times the number of passengers ; thus the cost of steam traction 
models. With regard to the electric railway running under- | per ton mile of train was about half that per ton mile of train © 
ground in London, Dr. Hopkinson stated that since the open- | for electric traction. But it was not on the cost per ton mile” 
ing of the line the locomotives had run 1,300,000 miles, and a | that the success of a passenger line depended. The real basis 
traffic of 18,000,000 passengers had been provided for. Already | of comparison was the cost per passenger mile, and here 
five schemes had been authorised by Parliament for similar | electric traction had great advantage over steam, as the dead 
railways in London alone, and Paris, Brussels, Vienna and | weight of the electric motor was small compared with the dead — 
Berlin were considering similar undertakings. Concerning the | weight of steam locomotives of the same power, and with 
best means of producing the electrical power, he had to say | electric motors the trains could be split up into smaller units 
that here, at any rate, in England this, as for electric | at but slightly increased cost, so permitting a more frequent © 
lighting, was. dependent upon the economical production | service. We could not expect, therefore, that electric traction 
of steam power; but there were essential points of differ- | with our present knowledge would take the place of steam 
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————————_____ anna SN 
traction on our trunk lines; but it had its proper function in | employer, every foreman or draughtsman, nay, every prentice 
the working of the underground lines now projected for | boy engaged in the vast circle of engineering industries. of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Brussels and other large towns, and also, | which Manchester was the centre. 

he thought, on ether ayn lines, pan crabs on the Liverpool | 
‘Overhead Railway, where trains of large carrying capacity 

were not required but a frequent sees anf  eueale HOOK OF HOLLAND, 

and finally also on those short lines, whether independent or | THE German Minister for Railways, Herr Thielen, has just 
branches of the great trunk lines, where water power was | decreed that through carriages shall be run on the trains called 
available. When he undertook the construction of the Bess- | the English North expresses between Berlin and the Hook of 
brook line it was a condition that the cost of working should be | Holland, in connection with the Harwich steamers. They are 
Jess than the cost of working by steam, a condition which the | to be new bogie corridor catriages of the latest type, and it is 
first six months of working showed to be successfully fulfilled. | hoped they will be ready for the Christmas traffic. This is 
When Messrs. Mather & Platt undertook the construction of | another proof of the favour with which this cheap direct route 
the electric plant for the City and South London Railway they | (the mileage between Berlin and London being the shortest of 
guaranteed that the cost of traction for a service of 8,247 miles | any line) is Jooked upon in Germany. 

per week, as actually run, should not exceed 83d. per train The Great Eastern Railway Company have ordered for 
mile. Their anticipations had been more than realised, the | next summer’s service two twin-screw 18-knot steamers, to be 
actual cost being now 63d. per train mile only. There were, | called the Berlin and Amsterdam, and, being vessels of 1,700 
however, other projects, both in America and on the Continent, | tons measurement, they will be the largest passenger steamers 
for electric railways on which the special feature was to be an | running between England and the Continent. : 

enormously high speed of travel, speeds of 150 and even 200 
miles per hour being promised. With a steam locomotive, 
involving the reciprocating motion of the piston and connecting | BUILDING SITES IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

rod, such speeds were probably unattainable, but they might be DURING the meeting of the Select Committee of the House of 
realised in the purely rotary motion of anelectric motor. But at | Commons on Feus and Leases in Scotland, Dr. Macgregor, one 
such high speeds as these the power required to overcome of the members, brought under notice a petition from the 
the air resistance was of special consideration. Assuming, | inhabitants of Beauly, in Inverness-shire. It stated that 
however, that the ordinary laws of air resistance held good, he leaseholders were obliged to build on the following terms :— 
‘calculated that the power required to propel an ordinary train  “(1) The land is laid out in small lots ata yearly duty or rent of 
200 feet long at 200 miles per hour against the resistance of air from 15/. to 20/, per acre, the latter price being for modern 
alone, apart from the frictional resistances, would not be less | dwellings and equivalent to 1,980/. sterling per acre for the 
than 1,700 horse-power. Though there was nothing to prevent | lease of 99 years; while the present selling value of agri- 
the construction of electric locomotives capable of developing | cultural land is only about 15/7. per acre, or at thirty years’ 
this, or even greater power, the strength of the materials at | purchase a capital sum of 450/, It should be noted that land 
present at command would set a limit to the speeds which may | so bought in open market for less than 5007. becomes the exclu- 
be obtained. If, however, modern civilisation required a speed | sive property of the purchaser, whereas the ground leased for 
of travel of over 200 miles per hour, he ventured to predict that | building purposes on entailed land is actually all along the 
it would be more efficiently realised by regarding it as a | property of the proprietor or superior, although more than four 
problem in projectiles and not of ordinary locomotion. Incon- | anda half times its present value is being paid for it during 
clusion, Dr. Hopkinson pointed out how Joule’s researches had | the tenure of the lease. (2) At the termination of the lease, not- 
prepared the way for the great developments of electrical | withstanding that the sum of nearly 2,000/. has been paid for every 
engineering at the present day. Thus they realised, said he, | acre of the ground, the whole buildings and pertinents thereon 
why it should be, and why, as he believed, it was, that here in | devolve to the superior along with the ground. (3) The stipula- 
“Manchester Joule was honoured, and his name and work | tions of the lease are so very stringent and severe that house- 
familiar to not only men of science, but to every intelligent | owners must not improve their dwellings or holdings by building 
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even the ordinary conveniences of modern sanitation without 
first obtaining, the. consent of the proprietor, no matter how 
much such improvement may be required for domestic purposes. 


(4) At the entry of each new owner during the tenure of the | 
lease, the tack-duty or ground-rent is double for the first 
Should a house-owner be obliged | 
to raisé a loan on his property, the process to be gone | 


year of his entry. (5) 
through by assignation in security is so protracted, and the 
cost is so excessive, that the granter or cedent has to suffer 
heavily in pocket, and the advantage which would otherwise 
accrue to him from the loan is thus very much minimised. 
(6) When premises containing shops, and which have been 
improved and remodelled to suit the requirements of the 
business carried on therein, are exposed for sale the seller has 


to make great sacrifices owing to the unjust conditions con- | 


tained in the leases, and many owners cannot sell at all, as 
people hesitate to purchase on such terms. 
above-mentioned there are many other disadvantages under 
which house-owners on entailed lands labour, but which could 
be removed by the bill already referred to, provided the 
purport of the undernoted headings is given effect to, viz. that 
all householders who have erected and owned houses under 
leases shall have it in their power to acquire on application the 


house property at present market value; that there be 
deducted from the purchase price the amount of tack-duty 
already paid, provided said amount 27 czzuwlo shall not exceed 
the purchase price ; that on payment of the purchase price the 
house-owner shall get exclusive right to his property, and that 
the present or existing leases become then null and void ; and 
that the owners who are unable to pay the purchase price in 
one sum shall have power to pay principal and interest in ten 
equal yearly instalments.” 


INFRINGEMENT OF A_ DESIGN. 


Messrs. J. TYLER & SONS, Limited, of London, have applied 
for an injunction and damages against Messrs. Sharpe Bros. & 
Co., of ‘Burton-on-Trent, in respect of an alleged infringement 
by the defendants of a registered design of the plaintiffs, in 
respect of water-closets, the registration of which was effected 
in 1890. The defendants denied infringement, and also sug- 
gested that the plaintiffs’ design had been anticipated in respect 
of basins by their own water-closets, and in respect of other 


(7) Besides those | 


parts of the combination by other manufacturers. Mr. Justice 
Romer, in giving judgment, said that he had come to the con- 
clusion, after hearing the evidence, that the plaintiffs’ design 
was substantially novel and original, and that they had estab- 
lished their case and were entitled to an injunction and an 
inguiry as to damages, together with the costs of the action, 
Judgment accordingly. 


TOWN REFUSE DIS°OSAL. 


AT the meeting of the Yorkshire Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, held in the Yorkshire College, Leeds, a 
valuable paper on “ The Treatment and Utilisation of Town 
Refuse” was contributed by Messrs. C. Rawson, S.I.C, and 
C. Smithson. The town refuse referred to was the solid 
matter forming the contents of ashpits and middens. No less 
than 237,500 tons of this refuse are yearly produced in the 
United Kingdom, worth 4/. Ios. per ton, and amounting to 
1,068,750/. per year. To make up for the loss of manure neces- 
sarily destroyed under existing arrangements, England has to 
import manures to the value of from two to two and a half 
millions sterling per year. In Leeds the cost of disposal by 


! 1e | means of destructors is Is. 2d. per ton, in Bradford, 15. 7d., 
fee simple of the ground under and in connection with their 


and in Newcastle 1s, 43d. Three principal factors required 
consideration. 1. No nuisance should be created; 2. The 
combustible matter or fuel should be separated, and used to 
the best advantage for the production of steam; 3. The finer 
portion should be separated in such a manner that it could be 
applied to the Jand as a fertiliser. An apparatus, the invention 
ot Mr. S. Smithson, of Heckmondwike, fulfilled, it was said, 
these conditions. The crude refuse was brought up an inclined 
plane in carts, and tipped into a large hopper, from which it 
passed into a large revolving cage, which separated all the 
heavy and bulky material. The other portion passes into a 
hopper fixed to one end of a large revolving cylinder, into 
which it is pressed by means of a piston. This cylinder is 


; connected with the boiler furnace flues, the hot gases from 


which drive off the water and thoroughly dry the material. 
This dried material is divided into two portions. The fine 
portion descends into a shoot, from which it can be carted and 
used as manure. The coarse portion passes down another 
shoot, and is ready for burning in the boiler furnaces. Experi- 
ment, it was stated, proved that by means of this apparatus, as 
compared with the average destructors, the crude refuse gives 
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BOARDS tor PACKING CASES and SMALL BOXES tor CONFECTIONERS, &c., Cut to Order. 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills:—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


TELEPHONE NO. 3743, 


THE “ECLIPSE” PAINT REMOVER & CLEANSER 


He 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the World. 


BEST PORTLAND CEMEN 


“ADAMANT BRAND.” 


SKELSEY’S ADAMANT CEMENT Oo. Lo. 
HEAD OFFICES: 12! HIGH STREET, HULL. 
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Wood Backings 
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Manufactured by 


WORKS: STONEFERRY, HULL, & BARTON-ON-HUMBEF 
Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ Adamant, Hull.” 
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FIREPROOFING AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 


DuRING the absence of Mr. Irving and his company in America 
this theatre has passed into the hands of contractors and deco- 
rators, and it would cause no small astonishment to the ordinary 
amusement seeker to see it in its present aspect—a labyrinth of 
scaffolds, bricks and mortar, and a din and confusion of sounds 
emanating from an army of busy workers. There seems to be 
at least a dozen different sets of workmen engaged in different 
ways—in ceiling and wall decorations, woodwork, plastering, 
fireproofing, <c. We were particularly interested on our visit 
the other day in observing the process of constructing a fire- 
proof partition between the corridor and dressing-rooms. In the 


first place, prepared slabs of fireproof material formed of longi- | 


tudinal tubes were placed together and rigidly kept in position 
by clamps screwed to the frame of the partition ; and by an 
ingenious arrangement these clamps are forced in slits cut 
by a saw in the adjoining edges of the blocks, one-half of the 
clamp entering one block, whilst the other half enters the 
adjoining block. Then comes the operation of cement or plaster 
coating, and the work is completed. The tubes form continuous 
passages for air through the blocks or slabs. One of the great 
advantages of this partition is its lightness. A 43-inch brick 
wall weighs 360 lbs. to the yard ; the fireproof partition weighs 
only 81 lbs. to the yard and a quarter (two squares). The thick- 
ness is only 3+ inches. The mode of construction is most 
simple, and can be carried out by any intelligent labourer. 
The cost is little more than ordinary brickwork, especially when 
the saving in space and weight are taken into consideration. 
Mr. Pountney will be very pleased to show a partition in course 
of erection on application at his office, 13 Victoria Street, S.W., 
and will give any information desired. Contractors can pur- 
chase slabs and clamps and do their own work, in which case 
Mr. Pountney offers to superintend and instruct the men in the 
first job, or he will tender at per yard for the work complete. 
We were informed that a few hours would suffice to finish it, 
and so rapid would be the drying, that in forty-eight hours after 
it would be ready for painting. We were subsequently in a little 
crowd of visitors, mainly composed of architects interested in 
fireproof construction, and general approval was expressed with 
the system, for in an impromptu test it was easy to see that 
-lightness of structure and strength and rigidity went together. 
It is obvious that the blocks used being only 2 inches thick must 
necessarily be lighter than brickwork used in forming partitions, 
and that greater strength and solidity are attained by this 
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IRST-CLASS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


peculiar system of tubing, on which the plaster takes a firm grip. 
Sound-proof qualities, too, are essential in a building of this 
description, and every satisfaction has been given on_ this 
score. Mr. W. Pountney, 13 Victoria Street, S.W., has 
executed the work at the Lyceum, and is the contractor for 
fireproofing construction on the “hygienic” system—for such 
it is called—and we have no doubt that such an important test 
of the merits of his specialty as this Lyceum partition is will 
lead to its general adoption. 


CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION. 

ON Monday Mr. Barstow, coroner, resumed the inquiry touch- 
ing the deaths of two men who were killed on November 18 by 
the fall of a chimney at the works of Messrs. Liversidge, Hud- 
dersfield. Mr. J. Waugh, C.E., Bradford, who had inspected 
the place of the accident by order of the Home Secretary, acted 
as assessor on behalf of the coroner. It appeared that the 
chimney in question was originally built for 25 yards, but a few 
years ago it was decided to lengthen it by ro yards and this 
was done. It was not quite clear whether the plans for altera- 
tion were ever sent to the Corporation to be passed, and the 
work of lengthening the chimney proceeded under the direction 
of aman named Chapman. It now appeared that a tracing 
had been found of the chimney, and it showed that for a length 
of 25 yards it should have a base of 6 feet 6 inches, but the 
chimney seemed to have been built with a 6 feet 14 inch base, 
and the pedestal had been built into the wall at the rear of the 
boiler-house. It was a square chimney and apparently built 
of good material, but it was the opinion of Mr. Dugdale, the 
borough surveyor, that there was not enough freedom for oscil- 
lation and that every time it oscillated the chimney was weak- 
ened by coming in contact with the wall near the roof. It was 
agreed that the base was not sufficient, and had plans been 
presented Messrs. Liversidge would not have been allowed to 
lengthen the chimney. After a two hours’ consideration the 
jury found a verdict to the effect that the two men Ellis and 
Dawson were accidentally killed by the fall of the chimney in 
question ; that the chimney had not sufficient base to’ allow 
Io yards to be put on the top ; that the firm were badly advised 
in raising the chimney on the authority of an inexperienced 
person ; that the primary cause of the fall was want of free 
oscillation and that it was hastened by the gale ; and that some 
qualified person should be instructed by the Board of Trade to 
make an annual inspection of all long chimneys. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HALTON—_THE WINTER GARDEN. 


ROYSTON PARK ESTATE PINNER. 


HOTEL DE VILLE, BRUNSWICK, 


THE ‘BAIRD-THOMPSON” IMPROVED SYSTEM OF 


SHIP VENTILATION. 


RECENTLY a number of gentlemen connected with the profes- 
sion of engineering and representatives of several large ship- 
owning firms (amongst others we observed the Right Hon. 
A. B. Forwood (Forwood Bros. & Co.); Captain Wilson (Board 
of Trade); Captain Park (Board of Trade); Mr. D. Meiklereid, 
M.1.E.N.A.; Captain Hogg (China Mutual); Mr. Martin, 
Naval Architect ; Mr. J..D. Gray Thompson, C.E.; Mr. John 
Sturgeon, M.I.E.;. Mr. R: N. Shaw; Mr. Robert Pollock, 
M.1.E. ; Captain Parsons, &c.), were assembled on board the 
steamship Zwecza (Messrs. Forwood Bros. & Co.) in St. Kathe- 
rine’s Docks for the purpose of inspecting the “ Baird-Thomp- 
son” improved patent combined system of ship ventilation 
which has been patented by the “ Baird-Thompson” Ventilating 
and Engineering. Company, of London and Glasgow, and is 
the result of many years’ close study and experiments. 

ihe Bade? 
combination of automatic and mechanical ventilation. An en- 
tirely new form of deck ventilator or cowl that never requires 
trimming, perfectly weather-proof, and which occupies the 
smallest possible amount of deck space, is used in combination 
with an improved form of compressed-air jet or nozzle of an 
entirely new type and which has no movable parts. 

The “B.-T.” patent specially designed air-compressing 
engine, steam-driven, and placed in the engine-room, generates 
the compressed air, passing it into a receiver, from whence it 
escapes through air pipes 1 foot in diameter, which are led to 


the various upcast ventilators and forced through a specially | 


designed air-nozzle situated in the base of the ventilator. By 
this means a continuous. and powerful induced current | is 
created, the vitiated or hot air being rapidly drawn off, the fresh 
air rushing down the downcast ventilators of similar type, 
thereby ensuring a rapid. and constant change of the air. 
Some very interesting tests were made by introducing smoke 


system, which may be briefly described, is a | 


the holds, and in a most remarkably short time the smoke was 
| drawn from the holds and ’tween decks, and ejected out of the 
| upcast ventilators situated at the extreme forward end. 
The “B.-T.” system has, in the opinion of the inventors 
| and those present, now been brought to a state of develop- 
| ment which comes as nearly perfect as it is possible to finality, 
| The application of the system is very far removed, indeed, from 
complication or intricacy of detail. From 3 to 5 per cent. of 
the air induced is compressed air, viz., out of every 100 feet of 
| vitiated or hot air ejected from the hold, or apartment venti- 
| lated, only 3 to 5 per cent., according to circumstances, is com- 
pressed air, the remaining 97 to 95 cubic feet of air being 
induced by the current of ‘compressed air passing through the 
patent nozzle. 

The “B.-T.” patent air compressing engine, which is a 
‘vertical tandem, of an entirely new type, is unique, and a most 
perfect piece of engineering. It occupies small space, 3 feet 
6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6 inches high, and this. 
engine has also been specially built to drive the dynamo for 
the electric lighting. It works at low speed and at low 
pressure, 4 to 6 lbs. being quite ample for the work required. 
These engines can be built vertical or horizontal as required. 
Regulating valves are fitted to the system, whereby any given 


entirely, as may be desired. 

One ‘B.-T.” patent compressed air engine supplies the 
whole ship’s parts, and also can be used for assisted or forced 
draught to the main boilers. The gentlemen who attended 
expressed themselves as highly pleased and satisfied, com- 
mending the system as being thorough simplicity with the very 
highest possible efficiency, quite different from anything 
hitherto introduced, and a most valuable aid in the preserva- 
| tion of perishable and other cargo, as well as a great boon to 
-passengers and crew. (The steamship Zzecnwa is engaged in 
the fruit trade.) All present seemed to be fully convinced that 
the “ B.-T.” system had a great future, was quite a distinct and 
new departure, and wherever applied it would prove a most 
decided advantage and gain to the shipowner. 

The “B-.T.” system is sanctioned and approved of by the 
Board of Trade, Admiralty, &c., and is already being rapidly 
introduced. One Atlantic firm of shipowners has already 
introduced the system into the whole of their fleet, giving the 
greatest satisfaction, so much so that, we are informed, they 
will introduce it in future into all the ships they may possess. 
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This speaks volumes for the system. We are informed by the 
« Baird-Thompson ” Company that by their system the air of any 
compartment may be changed entirely as often as may be 
desired; from 1,000 to 1,000,000 cubic feet of air can be 
removed or introduced per minute, without the slightest draught 
or inconvenience. We should strongly recommend all inter- 
ested to pay a visit to the showrooms of the ‘* Baird-Thompson” 


Company at 159 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., where the system | 


can be seen in operation, and catalogues and all other par- 
ticulars obtained. 


THE CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


THE annual address of the president (Mr. Reginald Bolton) of 
this society was delivered at the recent opening meeting of its 
session, and was devoted to the subject of “ The Literature 
of Engineering.” After reference to the value of technical book 
-study in connection with or in addition to practical education, 
Mr. Bolton considered the difficulties that lay in the way of the 
technical student by reason of the vast amount of material at 
his disposal, and the absence of any standard catalogue of 
works and of any system of cataloguing and indexing the same. 
A bibliography of applied science works and glossaries of 
technical terms were shown to be needs of the present day, and 
their publication under the authority of the learned societies 
was held to be the proper course. A system of guide-books 
to study, or condensed bibliographies, several of which were 
suggested to the respectively interested organisations, was 
advocated. The question of what not to read was gone into, 
and led to a consideration of periodic literature, and some of 
the systems followed in it were condemned. The question of 
opening and rendering accessible scientific libraries was dealt 
with, as was the need for greater liberality on the part of 
certain societies in purchasing books, The address closed 
with an outline of suggested reading for the young engineering 
students. 


CLUB FOR WORKING MEN. 
THE vicar of East Ardsley has, the Leeds Mercury says, just 
finished a good work for the people. A club for working men, 
non-political and unsectarian, is just ready for opening. It 


department, and a large room, 33 feet by 18 feet, for the 
juniors. There are also baths, lavatories, &c. 


Pictures have | 


been given by a lady, who has also subscribed 600/. to the 


| building fund. The rooms are all heated with hot water, and 


the woodwork neatly stained and varnished. The grounds are 
to be laid out for tennis, skittles, &c., and refreshments are to 
be provided for persons wishing for them. The club will be 
managed by a council elected by the vicar. The council elects 
sub-committees, who will have charge of the several rooms 
over which,they are appointed. The baths will be used by 
members and non-members, the latter paying double the 
charge made to members. The weekly subscription is to bea 
penny. The building is to be opened privately on Friday. 
The contractors for the several works are Messrs. J. & J. 
Sugden, Morley, masonwork ; Messrs. H. W. Waterhouse & 
Sons, East Ardsley, joiners and painters; Mr. Richardson, 
East Ardsley, plumbing and heating. The architect is Mr. 
Swindon Barber, F.R.I.B.A., the well-known church architect, 
of Halifax. 


FOUNDATIONS OF HIGH BUILDINGS.* 


IN treating of foundations before a congress of architects, 
many things must and will be said that are trite and common- 
place to numbers of them, and the subject, so interesting in its 
general aspect, becomes difficult of treatment under such 
exceptional conditions. It has been thought that the descrip- 
tion of a few special cases, and the more novel methods in 
local use, would interest many of the members, more especially 
our visitors from foreign lands. 

The high office buildings of New York are principally on 
the lower part of the island, below the City Hall. The surface 
is from 15 to 35 feet above tide level, and the very irregular 
underlying rock is from 15 to 50 feet below. The soil is yellow 
sand, more or less mixed with clay, and containing pockets or 
beds of quicksand. Many of these buildings rest on piles 25 
to 30 feet long, driven to refusal though not always to the rock. 
Each pile, under the city building law, may be loaded with 
20 tons, and advantage is often taken of this permission. 
Generally the heads of the piles are covered with a bed of con- 
crete, upon which the walls and piers are built. Sometimes 
they are capped with blocks of stone dressed to fair beds that 
they may bear evenly upon the piles. It is feared that care is 


contains a caretaker’s residence, four rooms for the senior |" always taken to get the tops of the piles well below per- 


* A paper read by W. R. Hutton, C.E., before the Congress of 
Architects at Chicago. 
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This Patent Partition is constructed of Blocks or Slabs of Plaster material, formed with a series of longitudinal 
Tubes of Fireproof Material to deaden sound, each block being keyed to the adjoining one by light Iron Clamps, the 
whole being afterwards plastered on either side, and forming a rigid soundproof and fireproof construction. 

When finished, the weight is 64 lbs. to the square yard, against 280 lbs. to the yard in 43 brickwork 
partition walls. The thickness from face to face is only 3 inches, thus saving enormously in weight and space. 

There is no contraction or expansion as in wood partitions. Thesystem is so simple that the partition can be erected 
by any intelligent labourer, with one assistant, in half the time of ordinary brickwork. The price is very little more 
than ordinary brickwork. 
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manent water-level ; dry seasons and deep drains which may 353 feet above the street, the foundation on rock 55 feet below, 
hereafter lower it must be taken into consideration.. In the | a total from rock to cupola of 408 feet. The great weight of 
lower part of New York the permanent water-level is gene- the building compelled that its foundations should be carried 
rally not much higher than high tide in the harbour. _ to the rock; piles enough to carry it could not have been 

The Washington (Field) building on Battery Place is driven on the site and therefore the system of pneumatic | 
founded on the rock, except at one point where the bottom | caissons was adopted, 
of a‘cleft could not be reached. The gap was spanned by an | About 4,000 square feet—nearly half the area of site—are 
arch of brick 15 feet in width, which carries the walls above it. occupied by fifteen pneumatic caissons. Eleven of them are 

The method of founding directly upon the sand is coming rectangular, varying from 1 by 1 foot to 21 by 26 feet and four 
more in favour. The Equitable building, and more recently | are circular from 9 to 15 feet in diameter. They are built of 
the handsome Union Trust, are built directly upon the sand, _ steel plates stiffened with large brackets made of steel angles, 
with wide footings, loading the soil to 2 and 24 tons to the and the roof is strengthened with I-beams. Area is excavated 
square foot. The World and the Zimes buildings have similar to 20 feet in depth below the Broadway level, and the caissons 

| are sunk by means of compressed air 35 feet farther to the rock. 

They pass through 12 feet of fine micaceous sand, layers of mud 
with sand or silt, or clay mixed with sand, and a very hard 
conglomerate over the usual gneiss rock. 


foundations. Q 3 
Many of the older structures, which were often built upon 
the natural soil a few feet below the surface, have suffered, 


probably from the lateral flow of quicksand into neighbouring é 
excavations. The newer buildings are carried to too greata The caissons were sunk by excavating the soil beneath them 


depth to render such results at all probable. from the inside, and by the weight of the brick piers simul- 
Under the Mills building, however, in Broad Street, a test- taneously built upon them. To avoid an inflow of quicksand 
pit was sunk within sheet-piling. Upon reaching a certain which might occur when the air-pressure was reduced by blow- 


| 
depth quicksand flowed in so rapidly that fears were enter- | ing out the semi-fluid material through pipes, it was decided in 
tained for all the buildings near. Fortunately a quantity of | the beginning to remove all material in buckets through the 
concrete was on hand, with which the pit was promptly filled. | air-locks, but upon trial it was ascertained that the pressure 
The foundations of the Methodist Beok Concern were to | could be maintained while blowing out by running the com- 
be carried down to rock, 15 or 20 feet lower than the foundations | pressor faster, and the soft earth was thus removed. It is to 
of contiguous buildings. To save the expense of underpinning _ be noted that any flow of quicksand from outside the lines of 
these walls to so great a depth, the new walls were built on | the caisson might have caused settlements of neighbouring 
piers. Alternate piers were surrounded with sheet-piling, ex- | buildings. When the caissons reached the rock they were 
cavated to the rock and filled with solid concrete. When these filled solidly with concrete. They are proportioned to the 
were completed the intermediate piers were treated in like | maximum pressure allowed by the city regulations upon con- 
manner. Arches were turned from pier to pier, and the walls | crete, 150 Ibs. to the square inch. The brick piers are smaller, 
were raised upon them. The adjoining buildings were un- | as they may be loaded to 200 lbs. 
injured. The length of old wall exposed at any one point was Nearly all the caissons have been sunk to place, and no 
too short to cause any dislocation, and the distance between | appreciable cracks have occurred in adjacent buildings, one of 
the alternate piers localised the effect of each. which rests upon piles at the level of the general excavations 
In this connection some fear was felt lest the unequal | the other on the natural soil several feet above. 
shrinkage of the concrete foundation should cause cracks in | The cost is said to be about 1c per cent. of the entire cost | 
the walls above. Concrete does shrink, but the experience of | of the building. 
the New York Dock Department indicates a shrinkage of not An interesting application of this method has been made by 
more than 2 inch to the 100 feet of its long concrete walls. the same engineer-contractors, Sooysmith & Co., in founding 
In the foundation of the new Manhattan Life Insurance | the draw-pier of Seventh Avenue Bridge, New York. This is 
building is a new application of a method long applied in engi- a circular pier 59 feet in diameter. Mr. Sooysmith’s experience 
neering works. The building itself will exceed in height all having convinced him that there was great risk of cracks in the 
commercial buildings up to the present time. The cupola is | masonry from irregular movements of a very large caisson, this 
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| one was made annular in-plan, 59 feet in outside diameter and | space and make it available for use, advantage -has been taken 
10 feet wide. When sunk upon the site, cemented to the rock | of the resistance of steel beams to transverse strains and 
| and filled with concrete, it formed a coffer-dam within which it | foundations upon beams and rails are now in common use. 
was expected to build the masonry “in the dry” after the water | The footings as before are proportioned ‘to the weights. ''A 
was pumped out. The sequence must be told. Seams inthe bed of concrete is first laid down and upon this’a course of 
rock bottom of the central space admitted water faster than it beams. These, by reason of their lower price, are often rail- 
could be removed by pumps, and it became necessary to cover way bars. Upon them transversely a narrower course is laid 
the bottom with a layer of concrete put in place under water to and then another, until the bed-plate of the pier. is reached. 
close the seams and permit the completion of the pier. The projection of each course beyond the one aboveiit;'care- 
A commendable feature in the Manhattan Life Building is fully computed, is just what the transverse strength’ ‘of the. rail 
the symmetrical distribution of the loads upon each pier. | or beam will enable it to carry of the pressure on the founda- 
Commonly the {walls are built upon the outside edge of the tion course. 
property with footings entirely inside the thickness of the w all, This use of steel permits low and wide offsets to be made 
concentrating upon the outer edge of the foundations pressures and reduces greatly the height of the foundation, and in conse- 
much above ‘the average. In the Manhattan Life the supports | quence the space it occupies. Four or five courses of rails 
are centrally or symmetrically placed upon the caissons, and | and beams will not exceed a height of 18 to 30 inches, replacing 
strong steel girders extending from side to side of the building | 7 or. 8 feet of masonry and giving so much more basement 
sustain the side walls “in cantilever,” if we may borrow a form | height. 
of expression from the French. The weight of the foundation is also less than if of masonry 
The soil of Chicago is blue drift clay (a material having a | alone. Ina specific case the weight of the steel foundations 
great avidity for water), containing beds of quicksand and_ was two-thirds that of the masonry, and the saving in weight 
overlying solid rock at depths of 60 to 100 feet. The original | about 4 per cent. of the load upon the pier. Each course of 
surface of the soil was about 5 feet above the lake; the | beams or rails is carefully b2dded, filled in and covered with 
street grades are now about Io feet higher. The upper | concrete to protect the metal from rust. 
portion is harder and more resisting than that immediately To this method it is objected that some deflection, however 
below, but it is':probable that as the depths increase the soil is | slight, will take place in the beams when the total load comes 
more compact, consolidated by the superincumbent weight. | on them, which will crack and break the concrete and destroy 
‘Nevertheless, upon this soil Chicago boasts some of “the its efficiency as a protection to the iron. This only a long 
highest buildings yet erected. The methods of foundation | experience can decide. From a computation of the deflections 
vary. Formerly platforms of timber were used, bedded in the | in a particular case the settlement of the central portion would 
clay, and piles, rarely driven to the rock, but the great weight | appear to be about 1 inch more than at the corners, the 
imposed by recent structures has caused more careful study, | diagonal length being 26 feet. Our knowledge of the elasticity 
and while there is no consensus of opinion practice fcliows | of cement will not permit us to say absolutely what would be 


three general lines :— | the effect upon it of this flexure. A more certain protection 
First, piles are driven to the rock and cut off below all | weuld be to inject the cement under pressure after the weights 
future drainage, that they may be always in the wet. are on and the’ final deflection of the rails has taken place. 


Second, detached foundations under each wall or pier with | In either case the rails and beams should be dipped in hot 
footings carefully proportioned in area to the weights to come | asphalte before being placed in the work, this having proved an 
upon them and to the resistance of the soil. excellent protection. 

The best practice limits the weight to 3,000 lbs. on the The stability of these constructions has been questioned. 
square foot, but this is frequently exceeded. Some settlement | The material excavated from the wells hereafter described is as 
is expected, and it is sought by proportioning of weights to | soft as glazier’s putty, and will doubtless flow under pressure. 
surfaces as far as possible to render the settling uniform. But | While confined laterally it is, nevertheless, compressible, and is 
the Jarge masonry footings reduced by small gradations form.a | compressed by the weight of the building and to a certain depth 
pyramid of masonry and occupy much room. To redeem this | solidified. So long as the adjacent soil is undisturbed, no 
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question but that the foundations will be safe.’ Experience, | 


however, seems to show that the clay will flow, if not when the 
lateral resistance is removed, certainly when to this is added 
shock, as the jar from driving piles. 


of 4o feet, where a firm clay was reached deemed capable of 
carrying the weight proposed. The rest of the foundation is 
upon piles spaced 3 feet between centres, to be loaded with 


| about 30 tons per pile, similar piles having been tested to 


Some large buildings in Chicago have been erected upon a | 


continuous platform of concrete covering the whole area of the 
structure. The serious irregular settlement of a prominent 


public building constructed in this way, accompanied by cracks | 
in. the walls and in the concrete platform, has brought the | 


method into disfavour. It has been applied with better results 
when the platform has been made with iron beams, covered 
and protected with concrete. 


It has been observed in Venice, a city founded on the — 


marshy bottom of a lagoon, that many large buildings con- 
structed in the fourteenth century and before, rest upon a plat- 


form of masonry broader than the building it supports. The | 


masonry itself rests upon a bed of puddled clay, which shows 
signs of a powerful artificial compression. 


These structures 


show no notable change, while many others of later date, built | 


upon piles, show by numerous cracks the irregular settlements 
they have incurred. It is said that the tower of St. Mark’s 
does not rest on piles. 

A different method has been adopted for a part of the 
foundations of the new Stock Exchange in Chicago. The 


foundation is generally upon piles about 50 feet long driven | 


into the hard clay which overlies therock. Next to the Herald 
building, however, which adjoins it, wells were substituted, lest 
the shock of the pile-driver close to its walls should cause 
settlements and cracks. A short cylinder 5 feet in diameter 
made of steel plate was first sunk by hand, reaching below the 
footings of the Herald building. 


Then around and inside the | 


base of the cylinder, sheet-piles about 33 feet long were driven | 


50 tons at the Chicago Library foundation. They are driven 
with a Nasmyth steam-hammer without brooming, are cut off 
below lake surface, capped and filled in with concrete, A 
series of short transverse I-beams distribute the load trans- 
versely and longitudinal beams prevent local settlements, 

The interesting foundations of the Washington Monument 
at Washington have heretofore been well described. The 
method adopted is indicated here in the belief that it is not 
very widely known. 

The National Washington Monument was commenced in 
1848; in 1854 it had reached the height of 150 feet; in 1856, 
6 feet additional were built. In 1878 the work which had been 
in the hands of the Washington Monument Association was 
turned over to the general Government and completed with 
money appropriated by Congress. The work as finally con- 
structed is a plain shaft 500 feet high, with a pyramidion on top 
of 55 feet in height. It is 55 feet square at the base, about 
30 fect at top, and weighs over 90,000 tons. 

The original foundation was of rubble masonry in lime 
mortar 23 feet 5 inches thick and 80 feet square at the base. 
The soil upon which it rested was a sandy clay. Thirteen feet 
below was a bed of gravel. The area of the base was too 
small, and the soil under it was not sufficiently resisting to 
carry the final weight. A mass of .concrete 13} feet thick, 
extending 23 feet 6 inches outside of the old base and 18 feet 
under it, increased the bearing-surface and carried it down to 
the gravel. The concrete extended 5 feet under the walls 
of the shaft itself. The construction of this block of concrete 


tm oa: al 
NS and held in place by a ring of steel inside their upper ends. | under a shaft 156 feet high and weighing 36,000 tons was a 
PY _ The material inside the sheeting was excavated and a | delicate operation accomplished in this way :—On the east and 
SS similar steel ring was placed inside their lower ends. By | west sides, near corners diagonally opposite, cuts or trenches 
sty means of wedges, the lower ends of the sheeting were forced 4 feet wide and 13} feet deep were made from the outer lines 
>i back into the soft clay until another course could be driven | of the foundation and extended by tunnelling 18 feet under the 
ty outside the lower ring. This operation was repeated until the | base of the old foundation, When completed they were filled 
nu excavation had reached the hard clay about 4o feet below the | with concrete and other cuts opposite to them were made in 
Gy cellar. In this material the excavation was continued without | like manner, carried under the old base and filled with Con- 
*y sheeting, in the form of a hollow truncated cone to a diameter | crete. The removal of so much bearing-surface in these two 
Big of 74 feet and the entire excavation was filled with concrete. tunnels under the old foundation was sufficient to cause motion 
‘ The wells are spaced about 12 feet. The loads upon them | in the structure, and after this but one cut was made at one 
Ws vary ; some of them will carry about 200 tons. | time. The work was continued and completed by this system 
by The material excavated was a soft putty-like clay to a depth | of narrow cuts, which were filled with concrete until the entire 
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| sub-base was finished. After this 1o feet in thickness of the 
_ outer part of the old foundation was removed in sections Io feet 
wide and replaced with concrete extending 10 feet out on the 
' new base. 
Gravel and sand are counted among the incompressible 
- materials for foundations when prevented from spreading side- 
wise. The resistance to lateral spreading is usually furnished 
_ by the adjacent sand, and when this is insufficient the surface 
_ rises as the building sinks. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
Clearing Column Bases at Wapping. 
if will probably be remembered by some present that about 


| sixteen years since a steam ferry was started on the river 
Thames between the Tunnel Wharf, Wapping, and Church 
Stairs, Rotherhithe, on the opposite shore, with the view of 
relieving London Bridge of some of its heavy traffic. Untoward 
circumstances, however, supervened, and the steam ferry 
| unfortunately had a short life, but not avery merry one. In 
| course of time the landing stages on either side of the river had 
to be cleared away, and just to the eastward of that on the 
Middlesex side an extensive deep-water landing stage or jetty 
was constructed for Middleton’s Wharf Company, some of the 
materials of the ferry landing stage being utilised in its con- 
struction. The columns of the ferry landing stage, which had 
to be removed, extended down 18 feet into the bed of the river, 
| and to avoid all risk of damage to craft they had to be cleared 
| away to a depth of 6 feet below ground level. To this end the 
' contractor for their removal hit upon the expedient ot hauling 
on to them from the top with tackle until they snapped off. 
| This method of treatment was successful in all but four cases, 
in which the columns broke off at about the level of the river 
/ bed and therefore constituted sources of danger to navigation. 
In February 1890 the author was consulted by Mr. F. E. 
_Duckham, an old member of this Society, and consulting 
engineer to Middleton’s Wharf Company, as to the feasibility 
of removing these awkward snags by blasting. Having advised 
their removal in this way, the author was commissioned to 
undertake their demolition. The tops of one pair of these 
stumps were 20 feet below Trinity high-water level, and the top 
' of the other pair 22 feet 6 inches, as ‘shown at fig. 4, and 6 feet 
of these obstructions had to be removed, that is, each column 
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had to be cleared away to about 6 feet or so below ground 
level. The columns were of cast-iron, 3 feet 6 inches diameter - 
by 12 inch thick, and filled in with concrete. The four stumps, 
2s seen in fig. 5, were 40 feet apart in line with the shore, that 
is, up and down stream, and 15 feet apart in the opposite or 
across-stream direction. The inshore pair, which were broken 
off just underground, were situate at low-water line, and were 
only uncovered for a very short time and at some tides not at 
all, while the outer pair, which were broken off about a foot 
above ground, had never less than 2 feet or 3 feet of water over 
them. It will, therefore, be seen that it was rather an awkward 
job to tackle, and one which necessarily occupied some time, as 
the stumps could only be got at for a short period and at 
intervals of tides. Added to this, the screw of the westward 
column of the outer pair (A, fig. 5) was only 20 feet in a 
diagenal direction from the Thames Tunnel, so that great care 
had to be exercised in guarding against damage by the 
explosion to the outer works of that structure. 

The method adopted was to bore a 3-inch hole in the centre 
of each stump to a depth of 7 feet into the concrete. The 
boring tool was guided by a 3-inch diameter wrought-iron tube, 
which was driven down into the hole asthe boring progressed, 
work being carried on chiefly under water. When the hole 
was down to the required depth, the wrought-iron liner was 
fixed in position and served as a guide for the charging tube, 
which was sutsequently inserted. Owing to the interference 
of tides and the wash from steamships these holes took a long 
time to complete. To get at the outer pair of stumps, a staging 
reaching just above low-water level was rigged up over each 
with a guide for the boring tool. In course “of time the bore 
holes were ready for charging, and taking one stump first, a 
16-feet length of 13-inch strong tin tubing was fixed within the 
iron liner in the bore-hole, and left for the rise of tide, when it 
was intended to insert the charge in the bore-hole through the 
tube. The tide was allowed to rise within a foot of the top of 
the tube when the working party rowed out to charge the hole. 
So strong was the tide, however, that just as the boat reached 
the tube, which was seen to be canted over, it broke off close 
down by the hole and was carried away. 

Two 16 feet lengths of 14 inch wrought-iron tubing were 
then prepared, and at next low water were inserted in the pair 
of stumps nearest the shore and held against the tide by ties. 
When the tide had risen sufficiently high an 8 oz. charge of 
carbo-dynamite was dropped down one of the tubes and rammed 
well home with a 17 feet loading stick. A 2 oz. priming charge, 
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attached to an 18 feet length of capped fuse, was then inserted, 
the fuse lighted and the boat ‘pulled out mid-stream. Thirty 
seconds fuse was used, and in due course there were indications 
of the explosion having taken place. An attempt was then 
made to chargé the second hole, but the cartridges jammed 
about a foot from the mouth of the tube, and the tide rising 
rapidly it’ had to be abandoned. When the tide allowed, 
which was at midnight, the top length of the tube was un- 
screwed and the cartridges extracted. Upon examination it 
was found that there were iron splinters projecting inside the 
tube, which effectually barred the passage of the charge. It 
was satisfactory to find that the carbo-dynamite was perfectly 
intact and free from exudation, notwithstanding its protracted 
immersion in water. At 8 AM. the next morning, the obstruc- 
tion in the tube having been. removed, it was screwed in posi- 
tion, the hole charged and the charge successfully fired. On 
the morning of the following day the third hole was charged 
and blasted, and at midnight the fourth hole, the operations 
being carried out in the same way in each instance. It should 
be stated that temporary moorings were laid down at each 
stump, in order that the boat might be kept steady within a few 
inches of the tube. Of course, as the tide rose the mooring- 
rope had to be slacked out in order to preserve a constant 
distance between boat and tube. Great!care was necessary in 
slacking out, as a bump from the boat against the tube would 
have upset the arrangements and might have led to a premature 
explosion. The charge was the same in all cases, namely, 
8 ozs. of carbo-dynamite with a 2 oz. primer. 

The results of these blasts were in every way satisfactory, 
the lower end of the wrought-iron tube in each instance being 
rent into strips for about 2 feet up and bulged out claw-like to 


a diameter of about 18 inches. The wrought-iron liner was | 
| at 32m. 714c, at the east end of Sonning Cutting, near 


shattered and the concrete in the cylinders in the region of the 
explosion disintegrated. The cylinders were broken up to the 


depth of 7 or 8 feet and some portions were removed by hand, | 


whilst others were extracted by a pair of grabs and the wharf 


crane. A dredger was afterwards set to work and further por- | 


tions of the cylinders were dredged up. Inshort, the demolition 
was complete. Not the least surprising part of the operation 
to some was the noiselessness of the explosions. It was antici- 


pated that there would be a sudden roar, an upheaval of water | 
and a scattering of the aéérzs in all directions. There was, | 


however, but little indication of the blast even to practised ears. 
When the first stump was blasted Mr. Rankin, the engineer in 
charge of the wharf machinery, was on the look out for some 
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startling effects. Having neither seen nor heard anything he 
was greatly surprised upon the landing of the working party to 
learn that the blast had taken place, and could hardly be per- 
suaded that we had not had a misfire. He, however, expressed 
greater surprise when the next low tide revealed the shattered 
stump which the men were clearing away. ‘ 

As a matter of course, the Thames police manifested a 
special interest in the proceedings, especially at each blast. 
Their galley hovered around while the holes were being 
charged, and when the fuse was lighted and we rowed away to 
a safe position, they betook themselves to a much safer one 
doubtless with the praiseworthy object of, making sure of being 
able to render us personal assistance should our boat be blown 
out of the water. It is hardly necessary to state that the 
Thames Tunnel still exists unimpaired, a standing testimony to 
Brunel’s genius. 


Demolition of .a Bridge at Reading. 


In the course of widening the Great Western Railway 
between Maidenhead and Didcot, several brick and timber 
bridges had to be demolished and supersedec by structures on 
more modern principles. The difficulty which had to be con- 
tended with in the removal of the bridges was that they were 
over the main line, and it was a szze gua non that the traffic 
should. be in no way interfered with or obstructed. It was 
originally intended to put in skeleton centre ribs with laggings 
under the arches, and upon these to remove the arches piece- 
meal. There was not, however, sufficient room between the 
minimum structure gauge and the soffit of the arches to intro- 
duce the ribs and lagging, so that plan had to be abandoned. 


| Among others was. one of Brunel’s brick over-bridges, known 


as Mustard Lane Bridge, carrying the roadway across the line 


Reading. The contractors for that portion of the works in 
which the bridge was situated were Messrs. Lucas & Aird, 
whose engineer, Mr. Herbert Ashley, consulted the author in 
the spring of 1891 as to the feasibility of removing the struc 
ture by blasting. Having inspected the bridge and satisfied — 


| the contractors on that point, and having submitted a scheme 


for carrying out the operation, the author was instructed to pro- 
ceed with the work. ; 
The bridge consisted of three semi-elliptical brick spans of 
31 feet 6 inches and 28 feet 6 inches high, from rail level to 
soffit, with brick abutments, parapet and wing walls, the cutting 
here being 30 feet deep. The two piers were 5 feet thick, and 
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the bridge was 19 feet wide between the parapets. The lines 
ot rails passed under the centre span, the two side spans being 
over the slopes of the cutting. An outline elevation of the 
bridge with the parapet removed ready for blasting, is seen at 
fig. 6. The scheme of demolition propounded by the author 
consisted in first cutting through the crown of each of the side 
arches by blasting, and then through that of the centre arch. 
This would leave the piers standing with a half-span attached 
on either side, Then by simultaneously firing charges on the 
inside of the two piers at the springing of the centre arch, it was 
conceived that the piers would be thrown outwards on to the 
slopes of the cutting, the two halves of the centre arch falling 
on tothe rails. This point was important in view of clearing 
away the d¢ér7s, as the time during which the work of demoli- 
tion had to be carried out and the line cleared was very short. 
It was, moreover, ordered that no explosive was to be placed in 
position until a given train, which marked the commencement 
of the longest interval, which was two hours, had passed. The 
bridge was prepared by removing the road metalling and the 
parapet, and the holes were drilled as shown in plan at fig. 7. 
It will be seen that there were five sets of four holes, marked 
respectively A, B, C, D and E. 

In deciding upon the quantity of explosive to be employed 
while using sufficient to bring down the bridge, great care had 
to be taken not to damage the telegraph wires nor to injure a 
cottage which was situate just at the end of the bridge. Carbo- 
dynamite was the explosive selected by the author for the 
work, and it was decided to charge each of the holes in row A 
with 8 ozs., those in row-C with 6 ozs, and those in row E with 
6 ozs. These charges were for cutting through the crowns of 
three arches, the bore holes for which were 13 inches deep, 
just passing through three out of the five rings of brickwork. 
Inthe two series of holes B and D, which were 5 feet 6 inches 
deep, and were drilled in the haunches of the central arch, the 
charges for the top and bottom holes were each 16 ozs., and 


those for the two intermediate holes 14 ozs. each. The quan- | 
tity of carbo-dynamite used was therefore 12 lbs. 8 ozs., plus | 
20 I-oz. primers, which brought the total to 131bs. 12 ozs. The | 


charges were tamped with dry loco sand. 

The method of exploding the charges simultaneously in 
three sets of fours in the crowns of the arches and one set of 
eight in the two haunches was as follows :—A length of instan- 
taneous or lightning fuse, burning at the rate of 150 feet per 
second, was attached to the detonator in each priming charge, 
and was led into a coupling box. Here they were coupled up 


to a length of ordinary 30-second safety fuse, which, on. being 
lighted, burned down to the group of instantaneous fuses, 
igniting them and exploding the detonators, and through them 
the charges. The arrangements of the fuses for exploding the 
charges in the crowns is seen at figs. 8 and 10, and that for 


| exploding the charges in the haunches at fig. 9. The safety 


fuse is marked “s” and the instantaneous fuse “1.” The simul- 
taneous explosion to the various charges was necessary in order, 
firstly, to get the maximum effect out of the combined charge ; 
secondly, to save time}; and thirdly, to prevent the possibility 
of the explosion of one charge separating an unexploded one 
from its fuse, or otherwise dislodging it so that it might con- 
stitute a source of danger to the workmen when clearing away 
the doris. 

The day fixed for the demolition was Sunday, April 15, 
1891, and everything was in readiness for charging the holes 
at 2 P.M, at which hour the train which marked the commence- 
ment of the longest interval was to pass. As a matter of fact, 
however, the train was fifteen minutes late, but directly it had 
passed the holes in row A were charged and simultaneously 
fired, the crown of the arch being cut completely through. 
Rows Cand E were then successively charged and fired with 
similarly satisfactory results. Then came the heavier charges 
in the haunches, which were likewise put in and fired. It 
was hoped that they would have had the desired effect of 


| throwing the piers over on to the slopes of the cutting, and 
| permitting the two halves of the centre span to fall inwards on 


to a bed of straw below. Unfortunately this was not the case, 
for the piers moved slightly round upon themselves and the 
two halves of the centre span jammed at the front, the whole 
structure, however, being broken up into numerous parts and 
ready to fall down directly the nip at the front was overcome. 
To this end heavy ropes were thrown over the rim of the 
broken arch, just at the bite and attached to a goods loco- 
motive which had brought up a train of workmen and materials 
prior to the blast. After two breakages of the ropes, the bridge 
and one of the piers came down with a crash, sending clouds 
of red dust into the air. The want of success in bringing the 
bridge clean down by means of the explosive was doubtless 
due to the circumstance that the final charge was just a little 
too small. This was the result of anxious carefulness not to 
injure the telegraph wires or the adjacent house. On mounting 
to the top of the bridge, after the explosions, to arrange the 
hauling tackle, the structure was seen to be rent and fissured 
in all directions. It was also clear that a trifle stronger charge 
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in each of the holes in the haunches of the centre arch would 
have resulted in its complete instead of its partial collapse. 

As soon as the bridge was down a gang of about forty men 
set to work to clear the down line, which was more free from 
débris than the up line. A large portion of one pier had 
deposited itself over the latter, while the other pier was only 
slightly shifted from its normal position. As the larger masses 
of brickwork were broken up the déérzs was loaded into trucks 
and the trusses of straw finally cleared off, the down line being 
opened for traffic in about two hours from the collapse of the 
structure. This was some time after the period assigned, and 
consequently the traffic was delayed. As_soon as the way had 
been cleared the waiting trains were passed through, and the 
traffic, both up and down, was carried on over the down rails. 
The removal of the wreckage was no easy matter, as Brunel’s 
brickwork held splendidly together, the pier on the up line 
obstinately resisting demolition on a large scale, and yielding 
only to piecemeal disintegration and removal. It was a fine 
night, though rather cold, and a liberal supply of refreshments 
being provided by the contractors, the navvies and} labourers 
stuck to their work throughout the night as only English 
navvies and labourers can stick. Nor is less to be’ said for the 
company’s sectional engineer and other officials, who, with the 
contractor’s engineer, remained by, with the author and his 
colleague, Mr. Walter F. Reed, all night. By seven o’clock on 
Monday morning both lines were cleared, and the removal of 
the wreckage sufficiently advanced to permit of the finish being 
left in the hands of subordinates who had arrived to relieve 
guard. Not being able to get at the quantity of brickwork 
moved, the author can only summarise the result by stating the 


broad fact that one of Brunel’s bridges, consisting of three | 


spans of 31 feet 6 inches each over the Great Western Railway, 
was demolished by a divided charge of 13 lbs. 12 oz. of carbo- 
dynamite. With the exception of the delay caused to the 
traffic the result was considered to be most satisfactory. 

As regards the quantity of explosive employed to perform a 
given amount of work, the result compares favourably with 
that in the case of another bridge in the Sonning Cutting, 
which was subsequently demolished by blasting. This bridge, 
although in the same cutting, did not come within Messrs. 
Lucas & Aird’s contract. It was taken down in September, 
1891, but not by the author. The bridge had one semi-elliptical 
arch of 30 feet span and a roadway width of 18 feet 3 inches, 
carrying a road over the railway. The bridge was stripped in 
the same way 2s that removed by the author, in addition to 


which the brick and concrete backing was cleared away from | 
both sides of the arch. In this case the total charge was’ | 


| 23 lbs. 12 ozs. of tonite, disposed in thirty holes. As a matter 


of course, the disintegration of the structure was more com- 
plete, and the clearance of the déérzs, therefore, effected more __ 
quickly than in the author’s case, as, indeed, it should be with 
23% lbs. of explosive for one arch as against only 13% lbs. for three - 
arches. In view, however, of the delay which took place in 

the clearance operation after the blast, in the author’s bridge,he’ 
would undoubtedly slightly increase his charges to a gross 
amount of about 16 lbs. in the case of a similar demolition 
other things being equal. 

As regards the precautionary measures taken, the author’ 
may mention that in order to prevent damage to the rails by 
the projection downwards of the bottoms of the shot holes, or’ 
by the fall of the bridge, the permanent way was protected by 
a double layer of trusses of straw, placed crosswise one over 
the other. The author, however, would not adopt this method 
again, for the reason that it hinders the removal of the smaller 
portions of the dbrzs. In place of straw he would use stout 
timbers for protecting the rails from injury. A further pre- 
caution was the presence of a staff of telegraph men with tools 
and materials for repairing any damaged wires, but whose 
services fortunately were not required, although a few brick 
bats were hurled through the air at each explosion. The 
windows of the adjoining cottage were opened and the tenants 
were temporarily evicted. No damage, however, was done’ 
here, only a few fragments of brick falling harmlessly, although 
not noiselessly upon theslatedroof. The reason for thisimmunity 
was mainly due to the fact that the holes were all put in’ 
vertically and that the charges were well distributed. 


Selection of Explosives. 

In the course of his experience the author has had to experi-’ 
ment with and to demonstrate on a working scale the practical ’ 
character of a considerable number of high explosives, including 
dynamite, roburite, securite, bellite, von Dahmen’s ‘safety’ 
dynamite, fortis powder, Hengst’s powder, lithofracteur and’ 
carbo-dynamite. It will be seen, however, that for his’ 
practical work he has selected the two latter only. This is not 


> 4 


| because of their greatly superior power over the others, for there” 


is not, in his opinion, such a very wide margin between any ' 
of them as regards strength as is sometimes claimed for them. 
There is, however, a difference between some of them as regards ' 
the way in which they exert that strength. Let us take, for 
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| example, dynamite, which is the oldest and best-known high | class of work described in this paper to realise the thousand- 

__ explosive (but which is now gradually being superseded by other | and-one points that present themselves for careful considera- 

_ nitro-compounds), and compare its action with lithofracteur, | tion during the crganisation of a blasting operation, nor the 
which at one time promised to become its formidable rival. | deep anxiety that pervades the mind when the supreme moment 
The explosion of dynamite takes place with flashing rapidity, | of its execution arrives. The most thoughtful care and the 
and its full power being so instantaneously developed, its action | keenest watchfulness have to be exercised throughout, lest at 
is more orsless locally intensified, resulting in a smashing effect | any moment a trifling slip should be the cause of jfailure, or 
within a comparatively limited area. In lithofracteur, how- | worse, of dire disaster. Such being the general mental 
ever, the power is developed a little more slowly, and the | condition antecedently to the event, it may be imagined what a 
retardation causes it to act with greater lifting and rending | grateful sense of relief is experienced upon the attainment of a 
effect than dynamite, and its power is utilised in doing | successful result. Nor are risks of accident absent during the 
work over a wider area. There are also two other features | actual execution of blasting operations, either through the 
which commended lithofracteur and’ carbo-dynamite to the | stupidity or the want of nerve on the part of workmen. 
author in the circumstances under which he employed them. In conclusion, the author described the recent terrible 
These are plasticity and resistance to the action of water. | catastrophe at Santander by the explosion of dynamite. After 
Plasticity enables an explosive to be pressed well home into a | allowing for the twenty cases of dynamite landed when the fire 
bore hole of larger size than the cartridge or one of irregular | broke out on board the Calo Machichaco, and for the 600 cases 
shape. It can also be made to readily conform to the shape | said to have been discovered by the divers at the botttom of 
@f a cleft or crevice in which it may be desired to use it. | the harbour, the author stated that there were I,100 cases 
Capability of resisting the action of water too is of the greatest | exploded, containing no less a quantity than 55,000 lbs. or 
importance in sub-aqueous operations, or in the event of acci- | 27} tons of dynamite, the ton of explosives being 2,000 lbs. 
dental exposure to water such as occurred with the author both | This quantity, he observed, would, in ordinary practice, dis- 
at Jersey and Wapping. Water, moreover, from its incompres- | place about 200,000 tons of the hardest rock. The author then 
sibility, forms an excellent tamping, and in vertical holes and | referred to the gross carelessness and culpable negligence 
holes bored at an angle which permits of the water being | sometimes shown in the thawing of frozen dynamite, which was 
retained, it is not unfrequently used to advantage with explo- | a fruitful source of accidents, and of which he gave examples, 
sives which permit of it. In dwelling upon these features, the | including the recent case at Silverdale, North Staffordshire. 
author would by no means be thought to decry the excellent | After pointing out that while accidental explosions and the 
qualities of the other explosives mentioned by him, and still | employment of high explosives by misguided fanatics in the 
others to which he has not referred. There are circumstances | execution of diabolical outrages were to be deplored, he said it 
in which the use of lithofracteur and carbo-dynamite would be | should not be forgotten that their application to legitimate 
inadmissible, and where some of the others alone could be | industrial purposes constituted them an important factor in the 
employed. materia] progress of nations. 

Danger Risks. 

In carrying out blasting operations it is of the first import- 
ance to have a reliable colleague. He should possess a cool 
head, a steady hand and a quick judgment. Both in his work ALDERMASTON COURT. 
with lithofracteur and carbo-dynamite the author has been | CONSEQUENT on the purchase of the Aldermaston Estate by 
fortunate in having the co-operation of gentlemen possessing | Mr. C. E. Keyser, of Bushey Hall, Hertfordshire, the remaining 
those desirable qualities. In the former instance he had for a | surplus furniture left by Mr. Higford Higford, who gives up 
co-worker Herr Jacob Engels, the inventor of lithofracteur, possession of the mansion and estate next month, has, the 
and in the latter Mr. Walter F. Reed, the inventor of carbo- | Reading Mercury says, been sold by auction. The sale 
dynamite. To the latter the author is indebted for several occupied two days. Situated on rising ground just above the 
practical suggestions as regards details of the operations. It is picturesque village of Aldermaston, in an extensive deer park, 
hardly possible for those who have not had experience in the | with fine forest and ornamental trees, Aldermaston Court forms 
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one of the most charming properties in Berkshire. The estate, | lot 394, the finest piece of the tapestry, “ Animals,” 10 feet by 
which comprises the whole village of Aldermaston and extends | 7 feet, realised 33/. 12s. In the morning-room the carved oak 
to over 2,500 acres, had been in the possession of the Higford bookcase, 8 (eer high by 5 feet, sold for 8/., while the oak side- 
Burr family nearly fifty years, and at Mr. Higford Burr’s death | board in the same room realised 12 guineas. Of the imple- 
a few years ago it came into the possession of Mr. Higford | ments the nineteen halberds were sold for 172. Ics, and the 

Higford, who has now sold it to Mr. Keyser, as already | eleven assegais fetched 2/. 15s. The auction sale was 

stated. The estate is of much _ historical interest. entrusted to ‘Messrs. Simmons & Sons, of Reading, Henley and | 
The park is said to be one of the wildest and most | Basingstoke. | 


varied in England, and once formed a portion of the | 7. | 


Royal Forest of Windsor. The manor of Aldermaston > | 
remained in the possession of the Crown until about the year | PATENTS, . | 
1100, when King Henry I. granted it to Robert Archard, a [This Zist of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal ty 
Norman knight. The last male heir of the Archard family (Sir | Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
Robert Archard) died in 1353, leaving a daughter and heiress, sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, WC, 
who married Sir Thomas Delamare, and thus Aldermaston | from “whom all “particulars and information relating to 


passed to this distinguished family, From the Delamares, 
Aldermaston subsequently came into the possession of Sir | 
George Forster, whose grandson, Sir Humphrey, royally enter- | APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 
tained Queen Elizabeth in 1601 at his house at Aldermaston, 
and a few years later, in 1613, his son, Sir William, also magni- 
ficently entertained ‘Anne, the Queen of James I., at Alder- 22704. Jarvis Coates, John Coates and James Kelsh, for 
maston. Between 1620 and 1630 Sir Humfrey Forster built | “ Apparatus for the heating of rooms with hot air.” 
the old mansion, which stood about 200 yards north of the pre- | 22724. Francois Courteix, for “An improved es 
sent mansion, and which was burnt down in January, 1843. | lock with a jointed key.” 
One of the chief features of the old house was the grand oak 22756. Edward Chapman, for “An improved hot-plate or 
Staircase, elaborately carved, which fortunately was “preserved | holto ranges.” 
from the ravages of the disastrous fire, and was incorporated 22790. William Osmeyt, for “ Improvements in or pertaining 
into the present house, which was erected by, the Jate™ Mr, \7+5 the hancine of slidine windowsashec 

Daniel Higford Davall Burr in 1849-50, from the designs 22801. Thomas William Sanders, for “ Improvements in 


of the eminent architect, Mr. Philip Hardwick, From the hasps for all kinds of locks used for folios, trunks, portmanteaus 
Forsters the estate passed, in the year 1752, to the Congreves, | and all other locks requiring a hasp.” 


and ultimately, about 1845, to the Higford Burrs. Consider. 22832. Charles Arthur Moody, for “ Improvements in joints, 
they, able interest was evinced in the sale of the furniture, and there couplings or connections for pipes.” 


Patents may be had gratuitous/y. | 


22689. John Duncan Gray Thompson, for “ Improvements, 
| in ventilating air or steam nozzle for inducing and blowing.” 


Sh ae moe ue competition for several of the lots, especially 22875. William Welch, for ‘“ Improvements in manhole 
ety or the handsome ebony cabinet with Indian carving, standing | chambers or pits and appliances connected with ‘sewers and 
wl nearly seven feet, which realised 20 guineas. Twelve hand- drains 

it some carved oak dining chairs, in red morocco, were sold for 


22924. Tom Mills, for “Improvements in silent draught- 
preventing rolling doors.” 


72. 15s. ; while two carved cherry and mahogany arm-chairs, 
| 22935. James Fenton, for “Improvements in. draught- 


with high backs and tapestry cushions, fetched 9/. 5s each. A 
carved cherry and mahogany settee, 8 feet, in the dining-room 


oP 
Si realised 15/4. 15s. For the handsome tapestry (the smaller | nS fers doors: Use 0S Se 2 : 
Nh pieces were the best) which adorned a portion of the walls of | To INVENTORS. — panie te Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Minh the hall, there was some: brisk bidding and the various lots Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Be realised as follows :—Lot 392, “A Hunting Scene,” 20 feet by | Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CO,, 
Why 10 feet, 80 guineas ; lot 393, about Io feet by 3 feet, 17 guineas ; | Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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Ke ‘ Engine and P ing Machi . Mr. Jabez Church, Engineer 
Architect und Contract Royorter, | sPFavianen svecr wesensscen Pe Chu Eneinees, 


GREAT STAMBRIDGE.—Jan. 6.—For Additions, &c. to 


> a7 Board Schools. Mr. Edward Wright, Architect, High Street, 
TEN DERS, ETC, Southend-on-Sea. 
*,° As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- HARROGATE.— Dec. 28,—For: Building Baths with Winter 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- | Garden, &c. Mr. Samuel Stead, Borough Engineer, Harro- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be | Ste. 


forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later Hove.—Dec. 22.—For Erection of a Drill Shed. Director 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. of Works, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, London. 
: = —— ISLINGTON.—Jan. 1.—For Construction of Urinal. Mr. 


== : fel Gaga, Lean he ar Francis Dewey, Vestry Clerk, Upper Street, N. 
THE ARCHITECT te 


re ISLINGTON.—Jan. 14.—For New Installation of Washhouse 


Metals, Drying Closets, Steam Engines and Machinery, Hot, 
CONTRACT REPORTER. Cold Water and Steam Supplies, and Waste Pipes to the Baths 
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eee ke wt 4 100 KENSINGTON.—Dec. 28.—For Erection of a New Block 
For a Page . =a aU . , - » 8 8 0 for 200 Inmates at tlie Workhouse in Marloes Road. Mr- 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide : : by OF 7 16 J. R. Rutherglen, Guardians’ Office, Marloes Road, Ken- 

Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. sington. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. . _KIR KANDREWS-ON-ESK.— Dec. 22.—For Building” Stone 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. Bridge over River. The County Surveyor, The Court, Carlisle. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/.:12s. per page; Is. per , LEITH.—Jan. 4.—For Building Infectious Diseases Hos- 
line. pital. Mr. T. B. Laing, Town Clerk, Leith. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions _ LEEDS.—~Jan. 15.—For Erection of Public Baths. Mr. 
on application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT Woop, ts ates Fanetock, Cen phe ae chops 
re NOTTINGHAM.—For Building Board School for Infants. 
175 Strand, London, W.C. Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. 

—— a aa aia 5 =a RHYL.—Jan. 5.—For Construction of Sewerage Works and 

COMPETITION OPEN. Disposal of Sewage. Mr. Arthur Rowlands, Town Hall, Rhy]. 


SOUTH NOkWOOD.—Dec. 22.—For Erection of a Sorting 
: : A Office, General Post Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, H. M. Office 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Jan. 31.—¥or Designs for Shelters, | o¢ Works. 12 Whitehall Place ; 
Sea-baths, Photographic. Studio and Shops. Mr. W. Gregson, EET ; 
Town Clerk, Southend. 


TOXTETH PARK.—Dec. 30 —For Building Isolation Ward 
Block, with Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. John Price, Surveyor, 


SSS a a, Public Offices, Lark Lane, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 
CONTRACTS OPEN. WALTON.—Jan. 2.—For Building Stone Bridge over River 
rao es King. Mr, G. J. Bell, County Surveyor, The Courts, Carlisle 
Barry. Jan. 17.—For Building Presbyterian Chapel. The West HAm.—Jan. 8.—For Building Board Schools, Strat- 
Engineer, Waterloo Station, Aberdeen. ford. Messrs. J. T. Newman & Jacques, Architects, 2 Fen- 


BLACKBURN.—Jan. 29.—For Building Pauper Lunatic + 2 C 
Asylum. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, Architects, 10 Richmond Se Ne ae 
Terrace, Blackburn. 

CALDER ABBEY.—Jan. 6.—For Building Two Cottages. 
Messrs. Pickering & Crompton, Architects, Whitehaven. 

CARDIFF.—Jan. 3.—For Building Offices for the Bute WOLVERHAMPTON.—Jan. 1.—For Erection of Electric- 
Docks Company. Sir W. T. Lewis, Bute Estate Office, | Lighting Station. Mr. F. Harman Lewis, Town Hall, Wolver- 
(Castle Street, Cardiff. hampton. 

CHISWICK.—Jan. 3.—For Supply of Engine and Boiler at 
Pumping Station. Mr. R. W. Finnis, Vestry Hall, Chiswick. 
| CWMCARN.—Dec. 29.—For Enlarging Bakers’ Arms and TENDERS. 
Building Business Premises. Mr. G. Rosser, Architect, Victoria 
(Chambers, Abercarn. } | BATH. ; 

DOVER.—Jan. 2.—For Building Offices for the Licensed | For Construction of an Eight-cell Refuse Destructor at Upper 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—Jan. 1.—For Building Electric Light- 
ing Station. Mr. A. Paull Brevitt, Architect, Devonshire 
Chambers, Wolverhampton. 


Porters for the Town Council. Mr. E. Wollaston Knocker, Bristol Road, Bath, for the Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Town Clerk. Manlove, Alliott & Co., Limited, Nottingham .£7,500 9 o 

DOWNPATRICK,—Jan. 1.—For Building Manse. Messrs. C. A. Hayes, Bristol . 4 ; 4 > “27,204 01 6 
W. & B. Corry, Scotch Street, Downpatrick. A. Ambrose, Bath . : F : : 520,487 =0ln 6 

DUNDALK.—Dec. 23.—For Construction of Steel Girder J. Long & Sons, Bath . : : : oF 5:997) 7 O10 
Bridge over Railway. Mr. W. H. Mills, "Amiens Street E. Chancellor, Tiverton . 3 : . - 5,742 19 10 
Terminus, Dublin. Hayward & Wooster, Bath ‘ é 205,499) 01, O 

FELIXSTOWE.—Jan. 3.—For Building Infectious Hospital. Goddard, Massey & Warner, Nottingham* . 5,335 0 o 
Mr. G. S. Horton, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Felixstowe. * Recommended for acceptance. 
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Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 

SUN Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, THE ELECTRIC BLACKMAR, 

4 Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter - 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


WARMING AND VENTILATING | 


any proposed or existing building. ‘ pices 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever spuRCROAN 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the -\ 


EBELECTRIC BLACK MAWN, 


Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s: Patent). 


Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is,extremely economical in working. 


: Ofict:—63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW 


T\DE MARK 


TRADE MARE 


Sooes2s = 


BF. 


igi FSF 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


(Dac. 22, 1898, 


DUNGIVEN. 


BEXHILL. 
For Street Improvements, Bexhill. Mr. D. GRAVES, Surveyor. | For oe ae SUPRA ee ron ae Valves, 
St. Leonard's Road. | D. Christie, Coleraine : : : . : £1,670: Tolar 

", Adams, Wood Green . 5 ; . £1,162 0 ©! RR, Rogers, Limavady 1,063 0 8 
de H. W heel er, London . : : : aroma Onl hal. Deeny, Dungiven . ¥ 2 : “ .. 1,046 ome 
‘J. W. Webb, Bexhill . : . . . - 3,279 0 0 A. J. Williamson, Coleraine. : P . 846m 
S. Hudson, Streatham ; F ‘ LE MIneTOetOn. On| J. MCLARNON, Belfast (accepted ) 680 0 oO 

Station Sg UC ‘ ECCLES. 
WwW, H. Wheeler 507 6 6) For Construction of Pipe Sewer, with Manholes, &c, at Canal 
S. Hudson : : é 3 : 430 0 O | Bank, Monton, for the Highways Committee of the Eccles 
T, Adams. : ; : . : . . 408 0 0 Corporation. "Mr. ARTHUR C. TURLEY, Borough Sur 
tf W. Webb ° ° ° 353 17 6 veyor. 

o Parkhurst Road. | W. Snape & Sons, Eccles . : 3 : oe 6 2 
W., H. Wheeler : ‘ : : ; : lity RhAweo Wear: aughan, Manchester ; A J RB 232 Tao 
iT. Adams . 99 0 o| R. Lomax, Eccles ; : 9 : .) 232 5mm 
S. Hudson 5 . $ ; : : : 63. 50 O) Prescott & Jones, Batricrone . ‘ 4 .. 21 igen 
4. W. Webb : : F ‘ é k } 85 0 o| a Smith, Eccles. 5 j 3 ‘ fi . (200 Tome 

_ Lomax, Eccles ‘ . 183 
BRISTOL. = ALDWELL & BALFE, Atherton (accepted) . . 175 ae 
“For Building Nine Dwellings at Rudgeway Road, Fishponds, |  Surveyor’s estimate . x « (220 0mae 
for Mrs. E. Browning. | For Paving Works, &c., Vicarage Grove, Eccles. Mr. sAvaee 

7, BROWNING (accepted ) - . 5 £1,440 Oo” | ae RLEY, Borough ‘Surveyor. 
BUCKINGHAM. | . Lomax e ~ ° . . . £577 1G ee (2) 
For Additions to Gawcott School for Infants, forthe Buckingham | Caldwell - Balfe. : ‘ 4 5 : 575 et 

Seltal Bonk | W. Wrnnard, Wigan . , ; : : :. 532. .0mee 
G. Stevens, Preston Bissett : LPF ANOLS ON Prescott & Jones . 4 2 ‘ k ae 
J. Woodfield, Steeple Claydon Bet A yn re ean sctatiae tES ; : ——— 
a ] Burbury Winslow : Tb ce eal Johnson Bros, & Smith : : : : . (509) ahaa 

T he @ 6 rai : ; a . AGA Sl R. LoMAX (accepted ) 4 E ‘ A . ) 470 aaa 

ombs & Son, Buckingham LOO) hye S| 
W TOMKINS. Gaweolt (accepted ) ay eee Surveyor’s estimate. : ‘ 3 ; - 555 Ome 

Coa ca cee Nei hae 37 Phat GATESHEAD. 

DARTFORD. | For Works to Streets. Mr. J. BOWER, Borough Surveyor. 
For see Board Schools, St. Alban’s Road, Dartford, for | Accepted Tenders. 

he Dartford School Board. Mr. GEORGE HUNTER TAIT, | Rodsley Avznue. 

M. L.C.E., Architect, Dartford. Qu: antities by Mr. GEORGE J. J. & J. Robson, Newc castle, pav ing . 3 . £683 8 4 

FRANCIS, Gaskins Hill, London. T. Rule, jun., Gateshead) cementing . . LOZ Teme 
Rochelle, Gover & Smith, Harlesden oe HOST OMONn Hube rt Terrace. 

«Co-operative Builders, Brixton . E : + 52,050), Oz KO W. Cumming, Gateshead, paving 4 : » 371 
“‘T. Knight, Sidcup. d ; : 319°2,550 «OmrO T. Rule, jun., cementing . 3 i + Ob alomm 
Somerford & Sons, Clapham 2,492 90 O Burdon Str cb, 

Multon & Walliss, Gravesend . 2,479 9 0O W, Cumming, paving 2 ; i : 22 70mg 
Maxwell Bros., London 2 ASO) Oi.O T. Rule, jun., cementing . : . 8 9 9 2 
R. Avard, Maidstone : PEG (ern lela aO) Back Sircet. ; 
J. G. NAYLOR & SON, Rochester (accepted ) 2372 non O J. Wardlaw, Gateshead, paving . : - . 325 Ome 


HIGH- CLASS” 
ONLY. 
PASSENGER. 
GOODS. 


HEATING 
APPARATUS 


| SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
|Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Ai 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


HYDRAULIC. | 
ELECTRIC. 
POWER. 
HAND. 
SAFETY. 
SILENCE. 


__. = Patent Apparatt 
° WARMING 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended by many of the most eminé 
Architects throughout the Unit the United Kingdom 


I) EASE OF 
‘ CONTROL. 

J | SMOOTHEST 

; RUNNING. 


1 pace sth hye gain ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS, ORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


Liverpool : 40 Investment Buildings, 
Manchester: ( 67 Lord St., Liverpool. 


OLUME XLIX. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Hendsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s 6d. 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W,C, 


INSURES 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURE 


AND 


CONSTANT CIRCULATION OF AIR 


| AT ALL TIMES. 

[Successfully applied to Schools, Churches, 
Theatres, Factories, and Buildings of 

| all Descriptions. 

POSITIVE RESULTS. MODERATE COST. 
| REDUCrD FIRE RISKS. 
Architects, Builders and ‘Contractors are 
linvited to investigate our system before speci- 
fying for the above purposes. Full Particulars 


and Illustrations sent on application to 


CHARLES ERITH & CO,, 


13 LITTLE TRINITY LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


| 


VENTILATING! Hang 


near Manchester. 


LL KINDS OF 


STOVES AND FIRE GRATE, 


AND EVERY KIND OF 
Hot Water Heaters 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot We 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonde 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, I 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsw 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chay’ 
Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, KO)? 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratison application 


JOHN GRUND) 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, | 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LOND! 


Brea Neve: 26: {Exchange Buildings. 
t. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. 


Telegrams: ties GRUNDY, LONDON." 
N.B.—Perfect Success Guaranteed or No 3 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HELENSBURGH. | LONDON. 
For Providing and Laying Cast-iron Pipes and relative Works, | For Road Works, for the Fulham Vestry. Mr. W..SYKES} 
Helensburgh. New Streets Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham, Green, S.W. 
W. Clarkson, Lesmahagow : . . . £2,689 8 o Brecon Road Extension—Roadway. 
J. McKnight & Son, Uphall . - > "13269 9 0 J. Alldred, Chiswick). . . . . .£286 0 © 
D. Murray, Glasgow ; : - 1,236 1.0 Nowell & Robson, Kensington . . : . 285 OVe 
A, Millar, G lasgow : ; : : - 1,180.12 4 J. Mears, South Kensington ? ; : 2 200; s0GnG 
D. Cunningham, Kilbarchan : . - 1,142 17 Io E. Rogers & Co., Notting Hill . : : eG Poy Te 
A. Stark & Son, Kilsyth . . . . » %I,t12 19 9 G. Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith d 3 1240 O10 
A. Lindsay, Helensburgh. - 1,074 II oO E. Parry, Walham Green .  . Ss . 1 225% ole 
J. Urquhart, Glasgow : . - 1,056 16 2 H. J. Greenham, Hammersmith . g : ; 205% 00 oO 
R, ( BREBNE R, Edinburgh (accepted) . . 996 16 I Ve rk. 
| E. Rogers & Co.*. : : : : : TSS ORO 
HOVE. Nowell & Robson : : : : TA0 ORO 
ley St eet . : : 3 WP T40 > 
For Sewer Works, Goldstone Street and Queen’s Gardens, for be re Co. eOAg ae a 8 
the Hove Commissioners. a ae : i ets : 
J. Alldred > . : é i ; : AL sevib ety te: 
J. G. B. Marshall, Brighton. ‘ . + 6,195 7, 0m0 Ait 
E. Iles, W imbledon ; : : : ; > SOs 300 ce G. Wimpey & Co. ‘ : : : SeLGOULO! sO 
J. Longley & Co., Crawley : : : - (4,890 70) 6 Wer iaria 
A. Kellett, Willesden ‘ ; : : -§ 24525015. 01 J. Alldred } ; ; ; Wes Toms 
W. Meats, Sandgate. : ‘ : , 45208802 tet a Imperial. 
macoke é& Co., Battersea } ; ; nn MO Se eS Imperial Stone Company, Greenwich . : SACI Ow Of. GC 
G. Bell, London ; ; - 3,726 0 0 J. Alldred . i 07 On OC 
1 Parsons & SONS, Hove (accepted ) +o LOO) (O80 . K ing’s Road (Si ction IIL), — Roadway 
Nowell & Robson : : : . - 80 0 0 
LEAMINGTON. | G. Wimpey & Co. : ot , é 2» 00". ORO 
For Rebuilding Portion of Milverton Brook Culvert between | F ; ae 
Milverton Hill and Church Hill. Mr. W. DE NoRMAN- | Nowell & Robson . ; : : . - 139 0 © 
VILLE, Borough Engineer, Leamington. | G. Wimpey & Co. : . , ; ; Miiecope ges (e° 
: Biggs, Birmingham . : “ : -£240 0 0 Adamant. 
R, BOWEN, Leamington (accepted) : : 7. 187) 09/0 G. Wimpey & Co. ; , : . : I Eepeys «© 
Imperia’. 
LLANISHEN. | Imperial Stone Company . be auidsi pate) 1c 
For Reconstructing Chapel Road, Llanishen, for the Llandaff * 1432. if Roadway Tender ‘accepted. 
Highway Board. Mr. JAMES HOLDEN, Surveyor, Be!thorn, | For Additions to Parish Mortuary, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Llandaff. Quantities by the Surveyor, Mr. C. MASON. 
F. Ashley, Cardiff : : . : : SET Nive) a ten We) Shillitoe & Son . . : - , , . £950 0 © 
Wood & Son, Cardiff . : - é . A OORI a O Mowlem & Co. . : ; : : ; 1822, ONO 
J. Matthews, St. Fagans_. ; : : we 2ONe TO ‘ten EV ODSOm ar ; : ; : : 765 ONO 
T. Rees, Ely, Llandaff. ; : - 248 11,,0| McLachlan& Sons . . : , A an7zA7 a. Of20 
W. Woop, Thornhill, Caerphilly * : Naz tae tee, Hall, Sees Rc COs tine i A A : « 690: 10. © 
os Accepted conditionally. LEA BROS. (accepted) . ; : : : y eodd Ono 
SPECIALTIES: 


PANELLING, COUNTERS, DESKS AND STRONG-ROOM FITTINGS. 
MANUFACTURED ENTIRELY AT OUR LONDON CABINET WORKS. 
ARCHITECTS INVITED TO APPLY FOR OUR TENDERS. 


SHANNON FILE COMPANY, LIMITED 


(OFFICE AND BANK FITTERS). 
Head Ojjices:_15 & 16 Ropemaker Street, Finsbury Pawement, E.C. 


SLONE DEPOT. 
| GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 
| Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as te 
Colour and Dura bility. 


London Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 
B. WA p ) AND COM PA NY, And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd..Kensington, W. 


15 GREAT GEORGE STREET, 8.W. STAINED-GLASS WiNDOws 


woceseronvevesennees 2° HURCH ‘ DECORATIONS 
PATENT GROOVED AND CHANNELLED 


GRANITE CONCRETE PAVING FOR SARTMUR:J*DIX 2 


STABLES. Rae esac sae 


JOINTLESS. IMPERVIOUS. | ECONOMICAL. P®00F MPRESSIONS ofthe - BEAUTIFUL 


ART PLATES which appeared in the 


| ee Ss Mi) Ck R | New Year's Double Number of “THE AXCHI- 
oe —e _ Ws | 


TECT,” and in the Number for January 10, 1890 


CHIMNEY- 145 & 147 Euston Road, N.W. |THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP. Two Tinted 
In Marble, Enamelled Slate, Tron & | Ink Photographs (size 184 in. by 13} in.), may 


now be obtained, price ls. each. Free by post, 
PIECES. Wood in all the Newest Designs. | carefully packed in patent roller, 2s. 32, 
’ pa ceed es 


STOVES, RANGES, &c. &c. | GILBERT Woop & Co., 175 Strand, London, W.@. 


SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON— continucd. 
For Pipe Sewer in Agar Street, Strand, for the Vestry of St. | ¢ 
Martin-in-the-Fields. Mr. G; MASON, Surveyor. | 
B. Cooke & Co. 
Killingback & Co. | 

A. Kellett. 4 
Mowlem & Co. 

J. Dickson. 
J. H. NEAVE (accepted per schedule of prices). 
Surveyor’s estimate, £530. 


Board School, 
BAILEY, Architect. 


L. Green” —. : 
W. Grover & Son 


Treasure & Son 
J. Allen & Sons 

| Kilby & Gayford 
J. & M. Patrick 
H. Lovatt. 


For Enlargement of Board School, Thornhill Road, 
Finsbury, by 400 Places ; Provision of Cookery Centre, 
Halls for all Depactinente; Staircases for Boys’ and Girls’ @iGoeiie. ; 
Departments, and Cloak-rooms, Stock-rooms, Teachers’- Th Teens Sane 
rooms and Lavatories for all Departments ; new House W. M. Dabbs 
for Schoolkeeper ; Coyered Playgrounds for Boys, Girls 
and Infants, and new Water-closets and Systems of | 
Drainage and Heating Apparatus. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, 
Architect 


10 THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


G. S. S. Williams & Son ; 


| Dec. 


- £9,524 


9,327 
9,096 
9,016 
8,983 
8,936 
8,899 
8,715 
8,573 
8,550 
8 1259 


LONDON— continucd. 


or Provision of 400 Additional Places in Connection with | 
Camden Street, Marylebone, 


ooooo0ocoo0o90 


° 


eoo0o0oa0o0o0o0000 


A. Extra if Brickwork in Cement. 


1893. 


—— 


Mr, “Tae 
A 
£185 Oa, | 
160 Oman | 
195, -OMmon | 
173; ).Gmon| | 
300 0 oO 
150: Ome 
235. (Omron | 
2020. Mo 
163 0 0 
200 0 @ 
195. (O80 


For Providing and Fixing Low-pressure Hot-water Apparatus 


se Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the} |No. 

waa i al above descriptions of work in the best style. 

HLECTROGRAPHFD| specimens ana peiciel with Catalogue, aa Drawing | 

, and much cheaper or Litho-| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous) an 
s. Skilled staff. “Quantities’’ | Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 

. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s. Plans | | 

i, reduced, Peeleared 

} 23 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 


, == Sr a 


| FRETWORK & CARVING. 


g aphed at e 
Box, l4in. by 9 in. | 
copied, enlar. 


CaTALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


— 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian. Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
| Tiles, Dippers ,Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
| Artists’ Materials of every description. 


| 
| 


HEYDI’S ARTISTS’ OLL COLOURS. 
| Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, H.C: 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 


-6. Price 5d. 
Lists 45 to 48 of Desig ns, Wood Mouldings, Cavinet Fittings 
and Lools Fre More than 1,000 different Pattern Sheets kept 
a (BE NRY ZL LHS & *CO., Publishers of ‘THE | 
ilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


W. EF. STANLEY, 


post certain. 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer Dri EASED 
To HLM, Gover nment, 


Council of India, Science and Art| ; 
Department, Admiralty Ce | 5 a J L ALLDAY, 
Mathematical, Draw ee | 3 z tg 


ing and Surveying Instruments of every | 


pepeunidon of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode | SHAKESPEARE 
: *rice List post free.. Engine Divider to the Trade. | 
Season rae Gres at Turnstile, Holborn: London, W.C, PRI NTI NG WORKS, 
ore, at 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, BIRMINGHAM. 


evre & sporriswoone’s PHILLIPS’ PATEN 
LOCK- JAW | 


WY 


; A in Board. School, Enfield Road, Hackney, with the 
Ao Reed & Son HLT 5,605." 4ry Ol eT sgh 2! Gu necessary Boiler. 
Patman & Fotheringham 15,536 0 0 233 leOnnO) Ih weg (reent eS onte ; £504 aun 
C.Cox . . 14,84t O O BGs sok NC) Gp Davisiqut . . : 496 0 oO 
J. Allen & Son 14,426 0 0 143) OsLO Maguire & Son . : . 456 tome 
E. Lawrance & Sons 14,228 0 0 220 0 O| J & Fr. May 395 0 Oo 
H. Lovatt s 14,016 0 Oo LOB MN Ong O R. Crane 395 9 oO 
leg - Gayford ; 13,957 9 9 281 9 0} J Fraser & Son . 3730 0 
G. S. S. Williams & Son. SROP iE (O} iG, 200'.0-0)| Purcell & Nobbs. 373.0 76 
Tobe Grover & Son. 13,694 0 0 2A OF Oe Oller Rucsellece Conmaae : ; - 358 Io o 
N. Lidstone . 5 : LZ ROO LOMO 144 0 oO} 
4 A. Extra if Brickwork in Cement. | For Providing Low-pressure Hot-water Apparatus with the 
ai yacene nailer - aed ane : ; 
8G For Enlargement of Board School, Ilderton Road, East Lam- mie Boilers, for Board | 36h0@) (a 
Shy beth, by 364 Places. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. | es 
nd A oe 0Gat anise . : . £620 Fone 
i J. Smith & Sons 4941 0") .0; 6 A880) 0 | SG bbsme Son - 573, aOmme 
te BENE. Sai ae PRA LO GO 89) as (04) I. Braithwaite & Son 520) Omag 
slit Hart Bros.. 4,600 0 O 104 0 0 T. Potter & Sons 518 0-0 
ty Ass & Dicksee 4,559 0 0 70) "OO: || = Za Di Berry, Gc SONS 502 10 0 
yy Holliday & Greenwood 4,455 0° 90 84 0 0} 42W.G. Cannon - 4ot 10mg 
Bi Kir k & Randall 4,380 0 O S The Ors O }. Fraser & Son . : 464.0 0 
" E. Lawrance & Sons. 4,264 0 oO 78 a O W. Richardson & Co, . - 455) omg 
ty W. Downs . 4,177 0 O TOMO ae x Waters 443 0 G6 
ie A. Extra if Brickwork in Cement. ae S, Ellis . 442 1OmnNe 
fis F 
Hi = 
{se RAGUE & CO. I | | 
i Engravers, and Printers, QUANTITIES, de. LITHOGRAPHED. G. CHA nN T; | 
{ H} Late of 92 Martin’s Lane, Canson Street, London, 5.0. | Accurately and with Despatch. Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholstanet, | 
bis have REMOVED to 71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD D 
i 4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. LONDON, E.c. . 
; 4 Se of Quc antit i€8, Spee rn and Reports| SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. Dining, Die and Bed Room - 
via Jopied or I thogre ee with rapidity and care, |“ Quantit Surveyors’ ora; Pabios & Diary ” for 1894. in a ve prevailing Styles, { 
os SPRAGUE'S “ INK i Price cr 3 post, UE In leather, 1s. ; ian 1s. 1d. iar ere lili Basinger pieces) aad ere 
trata COLO! ED ORAWI Nes OR PHOTOGRAPHS. BILLS OF QUANTITIES ESTIMATES, Designs and Prices on application, j 
PLANS of aSTA .THS Wi th or without Views, tastefully | 9 i 
ithographed and printed in colours, | SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. PEATTIE & AXTELL, | 
‘ PI {OTO-LITHOGRAPHY. LITHOGRAPHED. Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Specialists 
Certificat a for Insta ents, 38.; or with Receipt, 58. WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, HOT WATER, GAS AND ELEGTRIG ENGINEERS, { 
Hon, OF atamaped directed | 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO. ALL PARTS, 


STIMATES ON APPLICATION 
I Gloucester Road, South Kensington 
and 9 Magdalen ‘Streer, Oxford, 
J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & Sons, Londo: 


d carried out large contracts for them in London, Sti 
Paris, and Vienna, ; 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPES' 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— | 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS 
NEWPORT, MON. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
) 
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| LONDON—con tinued. 


he Refitting Boys and Infants’ W.C.’s at Effra Parade School, 
Brixton, and for Carrying-out Various Drainage and 
Sanitary Works at the same time. 


Star & Son ‘ ‘ - 41,097, Gino 
Davis Bros. ' s : ; ; é 1,085 0 Oo 
Lathey Bros. . é ; : 1.032 Onno 
J. Marsland. : - : C5510 m0 
W. & H. Castle ; CA7a Can 
H. Mallett 938 Oo O 
E, Triggs . P 9O15).0' 20 


For Constructing and Refitting Offices in Connection with the 
Blundell Street School, Islington, and also for Providing a 
partly New System of Drainage. 


C. Dearing & Son . 341,309 10 a0 
McCormick & Son 1,290)..0 40 
H. Knight & Son 1,165 0 oO 
Stephens Bros. . : (al22 Ome 
E. Houghton & Son . 1,026 0 O 


For Rebuilding Boys and Infants’ Offices in connection with 
the Poole’s Park School, Upper Holloway, and also for Re- 
fitting Girls’ Offices and for Providing a New System of 


Drainage. 
cox’. : - 3 - ei. 207 ONO 
aS... Williams & Son : ; : 2 t,2048 OO 
J. Grover & Son : : ; IGT OAM OO 
Davis Bros ; : A : : : Wee, come) 
Cowley & Drake. - : : : hy ee Gten— (om Xo) 
C. Dearing & Son : , - Sinisa OmnO 
Stevens Bros. . : 4 - - . : 098 Oo O 
MELTON, 


| For Constructing Bridge from the Play Close to the Leicester 
Road, for the Melton Local Board. 


Eastwood & Co, Derby Eee Th 
Goddard, Massey & Co., Nottingham RES SULO 4:0 
Whitford & Co, London : 15% 9, 10 
Barry & Higham, London sie fy ole Xe) 
J. Bronham, Tranmere PAGE gO 
Somervail & Co., Dalmiar . ‘ 134 12 0 
W. RICHARDS & Son, Leicester (accepted) TAZ G1 94.28 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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11 


NEWPORT. 

For Building and Foundations for Machinery for the Muni- 
cipal Electricity Works of the County Borough, for the 
zens Lighting Sub-committee of the Corporation of 

Newport, Mon. 


C. H. Reed, Newport : : : ‘ £5,984 0 O 
G. Geen, Newport ° : i 5,018 oOo oO 
Fes: Parfitt, Newport 5,500 0 O 
A. E. & J. D. Parfitt, Newport. 5455 O O 
J. Francis & Son, Newport 5,390 0 O 
W. Price, Newport 5,334 0 O 
W. Lissaman, Limited, Mickleton 5,420) 10m O 
A. S. Morgan & Co., Newport. Rafer wep (8: 
T. Evans, Cardiff : 5,243 Io 6 
Te EX. Firbank, Newport . 5,080 0 O 
W. GRADWELL, Cardiff (accepted ) 4,750 0 O 
Glazing only. 
Paragon Patent Roofing Co., “Smethwick. ; O2VNOL IO 
OAKENSHAW. 


For Construction of Storm Overflow Channel at the Sewage 
Works, Oakenshaw, for the North Bierley Local Board. 
Mr. PERCIVAL Ross, Engineer, Wibsey. 


J. Hirst & Son, Cleckheaton. £832 10 oO 
R. Naylor & Son, Scholes . : : : a 7 fe OO 
G. Pearson, Scholes. ‘ ; FEA HOO 
M. Hall & Son, Dudley Hill 693 I5 Oo 
A: Brotup & Son, Great Horton. 638 5 O 
M. W. Walmesley & Co., Low Moor . Bay {area vo, 
H. Birkby & Son, Wyke_. : : : weShS a OO 
Walsh & Robinson, Shipley A aE LO OunO. 
J. Slinger, Cleckheaton 508 I5 Oo 
il BRIGG , Bingley (accepted ) Repel 


PURLEY. 

For Reconstructing the Drains and Sanitary Arrangements of 
the Warehousemen, Clerks and Drapers’ Schools, Purley, 
Surrey, and Enlarging the Girls’ Play-shed. Mr. J. KING- 
WELL COLE, Architect. Mr. EpwarD S. MANSERGH, 
Surveyor, 17 Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Godfrey ¢ Giles & Co., London . | £3,200" ClO 
John Mowlem & Co., London . : ts O80sn0 4O 
Baird, Thompson & Co., London. : Shes Hetsicy, Aceh 1 
Sanitation Company, Limited, London . Lm bey V ity Loe to: 
NortTH BRITISH PLUMBING Co., London (ae- 

cepted) . : ‘ : : : f VEZTOO™ Onno 


)NLY CURE FOR LONDON 


FOR 


POO 
SUG ESA seca SU 


Rapid Heating. 


= © | { 


i) 
Ss Nt i 


TE 
NW 


Patent Safety Grip for Cages of Lifts. 
Can be fitted to existing Hoists. 


FO G. il 


EE: EIWk’ 


GRATES, 
STOVES, 
CALORIFER. 


Central Heating Apparatus, 
ABSOLUTELY 
SMOKE-CONSUMING, 


attested by the National Smoke Abate ment Institution, 


\ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT. 

DWELLINGS, HALLS, 

and PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
Excellent Ventilation. No dust in 

-heroom. Perfectand simple Regulation of Warmth. 


40,000 
Patented Everywhere. 


Manufacturer, 95 & 97 OXFORD ST., pg W. 
Workshops:—DEAN STREET, 


LEY 

ik 
LIFTS, Hydraulic, &e. 
GRIPS, 


b=8% FS HINDLEY, 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
Works :—Bourton, Dorset. 


Yor XLIX. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


RRS Ee 
¥ 


QA 


eee 
P| mal 
i] 4 he —+ 

i 

i y 


in Use. 
Particulars sent Free. 


FRADE AA, et Sea Te 


{Mc Gow aa0m MISS, QUEEN VICTORIA.ST EC. | 
G.WRIGHT&CO. 


Patent Safety 


(See Illustration). 


ILERS 6 all kind Have at the above address the largest Show- 
BO gq ‘na8,|)rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
a Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
E N G IN E S, pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates 
HIGH SPEED, Sc., for Railinos. &ec 
é gs, ke. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Waier Work, 


Coil Cases. 
“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE,’ 


With Lifting Fire. ys 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM, Estab. 1854. 


Price 12s. 6a. 


—_—— 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eS Sa ee ~ 
POOLE, QUEENSBURY. : 
‘For the Street Works, &c., for the Town Council. Mr. J. | For Construction of 10,600 Lineal Yards of Brick and Earthen. 
ELFORD, Borough Surveyor. ware Pipe Sewers, with the necessary Valves, Manholes, 
Contract No. i. Ventilators, Flushing Apparatus and Storm Overflows, 
Cc, Banten, Newtown . £466 12. o Precipitation Tanks, Filtration Areas, New Rvad to 
“C. Brixey, Newtown <= 443, 970%70 Works, Iron Fencing and Boundary © Walls, for the 
G. Budden, Newtown . 399 9 0O| Queensbury Local Board. Mr. JOHN DRAKE, Engineer, 
T. C. Rigler, Longfleet : 395 90 O Winterbank, Queensbury, near bradford. ' | 
“E. Guy, Newtown (accepted ) 368 0 oO D. Brook & Son, Halifax . £18,864 Oo .| 
Contract No. 2. Bye Ah ol Riley, Halifax F . 15,919 11 3 
. Brixey : . 287 10 oO J. Moulson & Sons, Bradford . 13,935) 0mome || 
eee ; ; VASES <6 R. Hopkinson, Halifax 13,898 I5 0 
G. Budden ‘ : i s . ET S709. Mees ana ; ae Onn 
+, RRS? . Sma ornbur ; 0 oO 
ag tC ee een re2) i fi hee a G. & H. Tyson, Halifax : 12,888 12 4 
Contract No. 3. J. Charnock & Sons, Halifax . 12,865 0 0 
C. Banten S770 H. Birkby & Sons, Wyke 12,853 15 I 
C. Brixey 37 1 6) SS. & E. Bentley, Birstall 12,840 0 0 
T. Rigler . eonaeee SPO eS. D. Shanks, Glasgow 12,675 15 6 
G. BUDDEN (accefled ) 25) 7 neo E. Kellett, Bradford : 12,590 0 0 
Contract Vo. 4. Garforth Bros., Mirfield . 12,134 8 °6 
C. Banten : : . 1Q217).-6 A. Bland, Halifax ‘ 12,080 8 1 
G. Budden . Gb (op ao) E. Balmforth, Queensbury 11,838 16 4 
aRiglers ev. : : {2,110,410 P. Drake, Girlington : : : i .» -11,208570nae 
C. BRIXEY (accepted) . : LiglOvwO Day & HAINSWORTH, Queensbury (accepled) 11,200 0 0 
a a Engineer’s estimate : ; : é - 12,150) Onna 
Contrast No. 5. 5 SHARLSTON y 
EN ges 4 : : ue ieee For Building Artisans’ Dwellings at Sharlston, near Wakefield. 
Seo 5 So eget Messrs. MILNES & FRANCE, Architects, 99 Swan Arcade 
Dorset Iron Foundry 58 18 9 Breage ’ 
spe se oak ase eer Attn 55 ya Accepted Tenders. 
BAYLEY & SONS (accepted) . bid dla Tothill & Balmforth, Bradford, mason and joiner. 
RISCA. | T. Brook, Normanton, plumber. 
For Additions, &c., to Risca Town Board School. Mr. GEORGE S. Slater, Low Moor, slater. 
ROSSER, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Abercarn. Blackburn & Davenport, Halifax, plasterer. 
C. H. Reed, Newport =, 1,000 40.40) J. H. Smith, Bradford, painter. 
A. Parfitt, Newport . 895 oO O| STAINBURN. 
Newby & Co., Cardiff 889 1 9 | For Building Boiler-house, Stainburn, for the Harrington and 
J. Jenkins, Newport . 888 o o| Distington Joint Water Committee. Mr. J. SHACKLEY, 
.J. Wallier, Pontymister 869 15 9 | Surveyor, Harrington. 
H. Pritchard, Pontymister 780 10 0} Lowca Engineering Company, Whitehaven . . £027 140eo 
J. Pritcbard, Pontymister 740 0 o| S.McWhinney, Workington. 57 14 0 
T. Collesine, Swindon 7.00) 17-5 0 H. Killip, Harrington Sl 20k | 
Davis Bros., Abercarn . 5 : : OO7MTAR SS W. Irving, Workington. : ; 50 00 
ALDRIDGE & SYRETT, Newport (accepted) 625 0 o| J. J. WILSON, Workington (accepted) 43 00 


THE LIMMER 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 13 inch ; 
2,500 


SPHINX” PORTLAND GEMENT. 


seven days. Fineness, ES TAB LIMITED, {1s71. 
meshes to square inch, with} 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to} 
Cardiff and Hereford Water} 
Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors & Street Paving. 


“ECLIPSE”! PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
sand-carrying and cheapest} 


a 


Teephone :— 


862. 


Telegrams :— 


““LINMER, LONDON,” fro, 


ie 


€ormor.scoce 


IM 


For Carriaaeways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
== B, wa pO is y o CCe 

a vii Cement in fthon vinarker, Lawn Tennis Courts, &c 

Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in| 

sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by| 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. | 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC BLUE] 
“IAs LIME, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 


&c. Railway and water communication. 
| 
| 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers, @ ‘ 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE SLREHT, LONDON, EC. 


BEST GREEN 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
: Buttermere Lake). 

Uxrivalled for Quality, Colour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
‘*Model Dwelling,’ New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


‘¥]] LIGHT SEA GREEN. [&® 


2 CAUSA AY) Raa 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


i —F 
Qi? HONORIS 


KING WILLIAM (ee 
STREET, | == 


PATENT 
ASPHALTE 


AND 
FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte, 
Wiite Silica 


FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


eases 


MeMATH’S 
PATENT 


LAVATORY. 


THE BEST for Schools, &c. 


Experience. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1882, 


PARIS, 1881. 


EsTIMATES FREE, 


“Steam Marble Works Newcastle-upon-Tyne. (34 Wilson St., Finsbury Square, London, £.C, | 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


Every information to be obtained at the Company's 


ROOFING SLATES, 


ART METAL WORK, 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work, 

Gas and Electric 

Light Fittings 

of all kinds. 


DESIGNS. 


AND | 
ESTIMATES | 
ON APPLICATION, 


London Sample | 
Room :— 


don St, B.C. 

SCOTLAND :— | 
Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street. Edinburgh. 


——————EEESs 


| 
| 


D 4 = = 


| ’ WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 
-" BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


Over 20 Years’ 


| 
| 
'For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens, — 
i 
} 
| Windows and Skylights. 


JOEL & CO. 


es (MR. WHITE'S SYSTEM.) | 
For Churches, Schools, . 
yy \ Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


| THOS. GREGORY &CO., | 


WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, 8.W | 


JOHN CUARK, 


|25, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, w.c. 
SILVER MEDAL, | 


Manufacturer of every description of 
WiIREwW OR E& 


Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &c. 
Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per foot super. 
Price Lists and Illustrations post free on application, 
KSTABLISHED 1855. 


Telegraphic Address :—‘‘Pheasantry, London." ’ 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS' DESIGNS, | 


| 
| 
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E SE tral Guildines ee F RADSTOCK—continued. 

_ For rection oO arm ulidings on the Sewage arm Sor ee \-banyor Ph 
Sandford-on-Thames, near Oxford, for the Corporation of Exaaing, Masonry and Brickwork. A 
Oxford. “aide SUEDE, ay Engineer. yy; H. Shardlow, Nottingham ~£5,594 3 7 £3,660 o Io 

| aera Co. Oxford ‘ I sy a : P. Ambrose, Bath 4,016 10 7 2,866 16 Oo 
Coppock, Betrieicore ; PAS 3 F. C. Caffin, eS 3'733) 894 DUCE Ae a7, 
J. By tiida Seainfarde. f f t ° , secs és ? J. Birc, Radstock . Bscoul2 6 2,962 9 6 
a mise soot fe ae 2 6 é Lloyd & Powell, Bristol . 3,190 15 5 2:437> OF LO 
if Readi 199 a A. Krauss, Bristol Z 4 shiiste! ie) PACH Ts Oe 
Beeeemones; heading PLL a) A. Without Tunnel at Downhead. 
J. Parnell & Son, Rugby : : 1,124 0 0 
Westie Bros., Long Hanborough 1,096 I Io} Pipe-laying, Fixing Meters, ae Fydrants, &¢ 
T. Axtell, jun., Oxford 1,095 9 10 Lloyd & Powell, Bristol 11495 Io 2 
aA. Grov es, Milton-under-W yehwe ood 1,083 II oO E. Colston, Chew Magna. 1,479 19 3 
J.S. Kimberley, Banbury . 1,083 0 Oo fe. Caffin, Leamington . 1,243 14 9 
J. Wooldridge, Oxford 1,078 10 oO P. Ambrose, Bath 1,079 8 6 
Smallwood & Co., Wootton W arren, Henley- A. Krauss, Brstohen: 980 14 9 
in-Arden . . 1,067 0 Oo H. Shardlow, Nottingham 879°77").0 
Wilkins & Son, Oxford 1,049 19 O D. F. Green, Bristol 867 I0 oO 
G, E. Tucker, Reading 1,004 8 II Allen & Sons, Evercreech 75415 2 
T. Colborne, Swindon 997 12 6| J. Bird, Radstock 740 O O 
W. Polley, Cowley 949 14 6] 
G. H. Wheeler, Abingdon. goo 90 O Valves, Hydrants, Reservoir and Fittings. 
ee SIAREY, Kingston, Tetsworth (accepted) Sig ta) eh Shaw & Walker, Manchester ees Dee 
Engineer’s estimate . : 949 0 O fountains) . : 879 15 0 
RADSTOCK, Alley & Maclellan, Glasgow . 421 646 

For Construction of Waterworks for the Radstock Local | Rie Sesser (including pillar A ; 

Board, Mr. T. MARTIN, Surveyor. fountains). 367 0 0 

Cast-iron Pipes and Irregulars. J. Stone & Co. Deptford! ; : i ‘ 341 8 6 

Shaw & Walker, Manchester £6, Igfey te) le J. Tylor & Sons, London . 331 4.3 
Wallsend Pontoon Co., Cardiff 4,812 2 7 J. Bird, Radstock (inc luding pillar fountains). 305 Oo O 
J. Shaw & Co., Glasgow : 4,635 16 | Lloyd & Powell, Bristol (cluding sed eae 
D. Y. Stewart & Co., Glasgow . A, SOOmL aon tains) 303 3 «0 
Lloyd & Powell, Bristol = ° - 4,383 19 0} Glenfield Company, Kilmarnock 295 8 oO 
Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow . . . . - 4,215 9 9} Hamilton, Woods & Co., Manchester 279 0 O 
T. Spittle & Co., Newport 3 4,085 8 5 | Renae Co., menor 5 ; 238 4 6 
‘Clay Cross Company, Chesterfield Aveyisy, 2) yi) Aya Shardlow, Nottingham ; 235 12 0 
A. Krauss, Bristol : ce the she Seales Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse ‘(including 
Silvesters, Newcastle, Staffordshire . 4,055 17 3 | pillar fountains) é : aL gare ty ta Gh 
H. Shardlow, Nottingham : 4,003 18 9 : ; : ; ve 
J. Bird, Radstack 4,000 0 O Entire Works. 
Stanton Iron Company, Nottingham 3,842 15 1] H.Shardlow, Nottingham S7780090 7 
Staveley Iron Company, Chesterfield 3841. 7 11) Lloyd & Pow ell, Bristol : 8,619 4 Oo 
J. S. Roberts & Co., West Bromwich SOCOn l2taes eBid; Radstock (subject to a deduction of 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley . Bivhenh lye: GI £140) : ; : - : : : . 8007 9 6 


—— 
— 


Tue BATH STONE FIRS, Lt. 
LONDON DEPOTS— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Head Offices; BATEZ. Gv Rep esr noest ROE LN, 


OOLITE, LONDON.” 
“OOLITE, BATH.” 

INcORPORATING eg ton S SOR RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE O0O.,Ltd., 
. J. MARSH & co., Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


ks P4 oe 


; key 
QUARRIES. | Pa ssf QUARRIES. | 
‘MONE’S PARK. — ova BOX GROUND. | 


COMBE DOWN. 


‘COBSHAM DOWN. 
‘CORNGRIT. 
‘FARLEIGH DOWN. 


STOKE GROUND. | 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | 
WINSLEY GROUND. 


| Registered 
OMADE MARK 


Registmrare 
F2aADR MAR. 


3UMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


FIRST-CLASS JOINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Pmemeso.n | Ouest Ate WOODS; 


For Bank and Office Fittings, Church Seats, Screens, Pulpits, &c. 


Mso Artistic and Decorative Joinery 


FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, BTC. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION (including Polishing, if desired), 
Telephone No, 4,650. Telegrams:—* Nightingale, London.”’ 


NIGHTINGALE, Builder & Contractor, 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 


| ALBERT WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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SOUTHAMPTON. TRADE NOTES. y 


For Carrying-out the Work for Pavilion, Royal Pier, for the | Tur erection of the Duke of Clarence Memorial Church for 
Southampton Harbour Board, according to Plans and | East Llandudno is to be proceeded with at once on a site given 
Specification prepared by Mr. E. COOPER POOLE, | by Lord Mostyn. It is intended at present only to erect a 
A.M. Inst C.E. nave, for which the contract has been let to Messrs. Rudd & | 


G. Shillabear, Plymouth . . . . £4172 ome) Sons, Grantham, for 6,700/., for which sum 4,000/. is promised. 
Re PON e onan ioe don ; : et & x THE application of the Keynsham Union Rural Sanitary | 
yt Sanders: Sadia ae ; A eae ai ae Authority to borrow 19,000/. for.works of sewerage and sewage 
ae tee eu ap en ee ae : Zoe o o | disposal upon the International system has been granted by 

Engineer's protecting pie eS . 3,500 ons the Local Government Board, with a recommendation that | 


more Polarite filters be laid down: 


THE Providence Iron and Steel Works Company have now 

completed their new plant for the production of Siemens- 

dammigiin Matin and basic cee Mr. F. Months continues to. 
For Iron and Steel Bridge over River Tone, North Town, | represent the Company, as heretofore. 
Taunton, with Masonry Abutments, &c. Mr. C. A. THE weatherproof ventilators of Messrs. John Gibbs & Son 

BRERETON, Engineer, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. are adopted by the finest and largest steamships of the world, 

Masonwork. among the most recent examples being the Cunard R.M.S. 


5 Campania. The result of Messrs. Gibbs & Son’s ventilators on 
ac ahaa ee ; ; ; fae ad © | the Campania have been so satisfactory that the Cunard 
Pauli ava "ehiot, Wectusietere: i i Bie gies ? steamer Lucania, her sister ship, is also being fitted with these 

] , d Saige)! 
Finch & Co. , Chepstow : ‘ : ; . 2,045 6 3 | Ventilators. 
Bond & Hitchcock, Taunton . : i SEULAO Tins 23 THE additions to the County Asylum, Prestwich, near 


Manchester, are being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Sicelwork. Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, the patent Manchester 


Pauline clot : : i ; : . 4,358 © © | grates and stoves, which have been previously supplied | 
Bond & Hitchcock. } : d j . 3,960 0 g | throughout the above asylum having given entire satisfaction, 
Bile Co ume x ; ; . 3,047 6 o| Lhe whole of the above are being supplied by Messrs. E, H. 
Pheenix Company, Derby* f f 3012 1H s88 Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 
Finch & Co. . , , ' y MGIOS7 MOCO WE hear that Mr. T. H. Yates, of High Street, Smethwick, 
Lysaght & Co., Biiston ; : ; j . 3,529 0 © | has lately completed some important stained glasswork for 
te G. Double 2 : : : 3 . 3,452 17 o | Epperstone Manor, near Nottingham. 
yy | ae EXTENSIVE alterations have recently been carried out at 
Sy Total. | St. James’s Hotel, Derby, among which are the improvements 
eh) Pauline & Elliot 6,538 oO o | and decoration effected in connection with the bar parlour, 
™* | Butler & Co. . ; : : : : . 6,462 13 0 | enriched with stained-glass windows and screen of an exceed- 
tl Bond & Hitchcock . d : : ; - 5,871 4 © | ingly artistic character. For two large windows, however, has. 
| Finch & Co. : é 3 5 : 5,082 12 3 | been reserved the most artistic and careful manipulation. The 
Mey G. Double 5,636 13 9 | main groundwork of these semicircular headed windows con- 
*y Casas Exeter 5,500 © c| sists of a somewhat conventionalised but withal free treatment 
Ne W. H. POLLARD, Bridgwater (accepted) . 5,204 17 10 | of chrysanthemum pattern carefully painted and stained, and 
Ba a Surveyor’s estimate . 5,500 0 O| relieved with three circular medallions in each window with 
‘S . *"Steelwork to be done by ‘the Phcenix Company. coloured backgrounds. In the upper and lower medallions are 
ty 
Hii , Se ae ee ta 
te jvomeeesn Vanufacturers of Wrought Metal 
ty MBE eA Work, Architectural Carving and VAU t HTON, 
hited 4 . “i ¥ . . . 
i Ve ea) Joinery for Ecclesiastical Pur-| GOTHIC WORKS, 
toh yy 
“ Hl poses, Domestic and Public) BIRMINGHAM. 
ed he Buildi Makers of Presentation 
SS aq Buildings, Lighting Appliances,| ‘Keys ana Trowels. 
Teli ac. Architects’ own Designs 
Carried out. 
ey Me Allyl tact rosa isatll di iM icallltasdlltcaallty alls ctl All yf 
; Estimates given to Architects’ own designs. MORE Oe 
. Work can be ee rigs d execution. GOLF MEDALS, BADGES. 
SURE eo Ee IEF Sa Pes Beal oA aD 2 CHALLENGE SHIELDS 
Shawroons 79 Ramiund Street, BIRMINGHAM ; 43 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.; AND CUPS. 
Concert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL, Lists FREE, DESIGNS GRATIS. 
\ WORKS :—Hagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLEE 


And the Great Fire in Old Bale | 


LETTER FROM “THE TIMES.” 


“ CASSELL & COMPANY (Limited) write to us, under date November 16, as follows: Ww 
you kindly allow us to state that the fire which took place in Fleet Lane last night, and by whi: 
a portion of our premises was damaged, will not in any way interfere with the punctual issue | 
our magazines, periodicals and books? All our monthly magazines for December will be issued at t) 
usual date, and our weekly periodicals, Cussell’s Saturday Journal, Chums, and Cottage Gardening, att 
ordinary time next week. ‘This week’s issue of Work and of the Speaker may be an hour or two lat) 
but full editions have been prepared, and will be obtainable in the ordinary course. We should like 
add, for the information of your readers in general, and of those interested in insurance matters! 
particular, that the system known as GRINNELL'S AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS, which we adopt! 
some years ago as a protection against fire, acted admirably on this the first occasion on which it bi 
been practically tested, and undoubtedly did much to save our buildings from serious damage by tire.’ ; 


DOWSON, TAYLOR & GO., L™® LONDON: 44 Victoria St, Sl 


SPRINKLER, Closed, MANCHESTER: Blackfriars Bridge. And at GLASGOW and PARIS, 
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flowers and fruit respectively, while the centre medallion in 
each case has for its subject a beautifully-painted bird. Sur- 
rounding each window is an ornamentai border somewhat 
severer in treatment and enriched with colours tastefully dis- 
osed. The stained-glass has been executed by Mr. T. H. 
Yates, Smethwick. 

THE Rainbow Engineering Company, of 39 Victoria Street, 
have carried out the arrangements for heating and circulating 
the vast body of water on the “ Rosher System” at the Con- 
stantinople Show, which was used also at Venice. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Tur Birmingham Post says a meeting of bricklayers, car- 
penters and joiners, and labourers connected with the building 
trade, was held at the Grapes Hotel, West Bromwich, for the 
purpose of considering a proposal to form a federation. Mr. W. 
Causon presided. 
meeting, and advocated the importance of the various branches of 
the building trade being well organised ; and he also suggested 
that it would be advisable to form a building trades council in 
the locality. After some discussion a resolution was carried 


agreeing to form such a federation, and a committee was | 


appointed to carry the resolution into effect. 

Iv has been decided to purchase a site at Falsam Pits 
Droitwich, on which to build a hospital for infectious diseases 
with storage-rooms, &c. 


THE property committee of the Hull Corporation have | 


decided on obtaining a site in Corporation Field, Park Street, 
for the erection of a public hall. 


THE sum of 3,000/. has now been subscribed for the com- | 


pletion of Holy Trinity Church, South Shore, Blackpool. 


A NEW women’s lodging-house (adaptation of existing 
premises) has just been opened in Edinburgh in connection 
with the “Darkest England Scheme.” The alterations have 
been carried out from plans and designs and under the super- 
vision of Mr. J. Williams Dunford, M.S.A., F.I.Inst., architect, 
of 100C Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


THE Central Glamorgan Gazette says that Miss Talbot, of 


Margam, has decided to build a church for Talbach, a village | 


near her Welsh home, at a cost of about 10,000/. 


Mr. Richards, of Nottingham, addressed the | 


VARIETIES. 


AN ingenious calendar has been brought out by the London 
and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company. It is more legible 
than the majority of such aids, and it has the advantage of 
affording space for memoranda relating to appointments, &c. 
It will be found very useful in all offices. 

IN connection with the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society a conversazione was held at the Manchester Town 
Hall in the Lord Mayor’s Parlour. In the course of the even- 
ing an address was given by Chancellor Ferguson, of the 
diocese of Carlisle, on “ The Dignity of a Mayor,” who in his 
| address spoke of ancient customs connected with the office of 

mayor, and exhibited old swords and other things connected 
with the dignity of “his worship.” The regalia of several of 
the towns of Lancashire and Cheshire were exhibited through 
the courtesy of the chief magistrates. 

Tur “Land Roll” for December, published by Messrs. 

Dowsett & Co. (3{Lincoln’s Inn Fields), contains a list of about 
300 parishes, which shows at a glance their highest levels and 
subsoils. It is of considerable value to land and house-owners, 
and to all persons desiring to know the districts of high levels 
and dry subsoils. 
THE Mayor of Bootle, who distributed the prizes to the 
| students of the Corporation Technical School, urged the im- 
portance of erecting a suitable building to carry on the work of 
the school. 


ELECTRICAL. 


AT Vienna a millionaire has left provision in his will for the 
constant illumination of the vault wherein he now lies. An 
electric light is to be kept burning for a year and the coffin is 
to be lighted in the interior by electricity. 

AN exhaustive report on the electric-lighting question has 
been laid before the Fleetwood Imprevement Commissioners. 
| The total capital required for a complete installation wouid not 
exceed 11,000/, The system recommended for adoption is the 
high-tension alternating system, with suitable transformers. 
Tenders were received from the following selected firms, viz. 
C. A. Parsons & Co., Newcastle ; Siemens & Co., London ; 
Greenwood & Batley, Leeds; Andrews & Preece, Bradford ; 
and the Brush Electrical Engineering Company, London. The 
| tenders ran between 6,500/. and 8,700/. 


——————— 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HALTON.—GRANDXSTAIRCASE. 


NEW BUSINESS PREMISES, LEGGE LANE, BIRMINGHAM. 


ST. COLUMBA CHURCH, WANSTEAD SLIP, 


TOWER, ST. GILES’S CHURCH, NEWCASTLE, STAFFS. 


ORGAN GALLERY CONSTRUCTION. 


THE Welsh Presbyterian Church, Princes Road, Liverpool, was 
built some twenty-five years ago from the designs of Messrs, 
W. & G. Audsley, and is now being additionally ornamented by 
having an organ fixed, which will be shortly completed. 

The organ is placed behind and continuing at the sides of 
pulpit, and formed in two projecting bays, the centre portion 
recessed in a curved sweep, and is constructed on a gallery 
supported by ornamental columns and brackets. The front of 
the gallery is designed to correspond with the existing gallery 
fronts. The side bays have the pipes arranged to form gables 
and towers, relieved with pitch-pine casing and pinnacles with 
turrets and carved gilded capitals, while over the centre 
portion or canopy the pipes are arranged in triplet gables, with 
the casing in oak and ornamented with pinnacles and carved 
capitals. The whole is designed so as not to obstruct the large 
tracery window behind. The hydraulic engines with bellows 
are placed in the vestry at the rear; the former is worked by 
water from the Liverpool mains. The specification of organ 
was prepared by Mr. W. A. Roberts, organist to St. Paul’s 
Church, Liverpool. The organ builders are Messrs. Norman 
Bros. & Beard, Norwich. The gallery and case is being 
executed by Messrs. Brown & Backhouse, contractors, Liver- 
pool, from the designs and specifications prepared by and under 
he supervision of Mr. T. 'G. Williams, M.S.A., architect, 
3 Cable Street, Liverpool. The hydraulic engines are supplied 
by Messrs. Melvin, Glasgow. Mr. Duncanson, C.E., gave 
considerable assistance in advising the committee with regard 
to the water supply and the engines. The total cost will be 
about 1,600/. 


Sist 


SAILORS’ HOME, ABERDEEN. 


THE directors have approved of plans for the enlargement of 
the present Sailors’ Institute in James Street, so as to make jg ; 


more suitable as a sailors’ home. The scheme involves the — 


erection of a new block fronting Mearns Street and the height. — 


ening of the connecting-wing from one to three storeys. Ac 
cording to the new plans the ground-floor will contain a large 
sailors’ café, lounge, smoking, waiting and luggage-rooms, 
lavatories, &c., with kitchen and ample accommodation for the - 
keeper. The first floor contains a hall, chapel and board-room, © 
with retiring-rooms, lavatories, &c. ; the second floor—naviga- 


tion school and classrooms, eleven private bedrooms for sailors _ 


and officers, with superior bath-room and lavatory accommoda- 
tion ; the third floor contains additional dormitories suitable 


for shipwrecked crews. The new front to Mearns Street will — 


be built entirely of white granite. The front to Jarmes Street | 


will be considerably improved by the addition of large bay 
windows. ‘The chairman of the directors, who has taken an 


active interest in the matter, is Sir William Henderson, The y 


architect is Mr. James Souttar, Aberdeen. 


THE GLASGOW SANITARY SYSTEM. 


AT the meeting of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow on the 
13th inst. Mr. James Chalmers, architect, delivered his 


inaugural address as president of the Sanitary and Social | 


Economy Section. The subject was, “The Solution of some 
Important Sanitary Problems.” Mr. Chalmers, at the outset, 
examined the principal receptacles of waste vegetable matter 
as found in streets, courts, sewers, drains and graveyards, and 
in this connection pointed out that wood-block paving, however 
desirable from the absence of noise of traffic, was entitled to 
the closest scrutiny and criticism, as it was impervious to 
moisture, and was not washed by rain or water with the same 
effect as in the case of stone or granite paving, and would give 
out the gases from putrefaction in a greater degree, simply 
because it did not so readily part with the agents of fermenta- 


tion. Buchanan Street, in Glasgow, might have many attrac- 


tions for pedestrians, but he was afraid that as regarded its 
freedom from gases evolved from street liquid and solid manure, 
particularly the former, it would be the most unhealthy street 


in the city. Some analysis on this point would be of. | 
value. Where they might reasonably hold that putrefactive 


fermentation went on in a degree dangerous to health, the 
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question arose, how much of the 192,595 tons of household 
refuse and night-soil may be held to be generating gases of an 
injurious character. They might be aware that in certain dis- 
tricts in the city the dust-cart removed the refuse daily in the 
bucket or pail system, but for the bulk of the city the districts 
were so arranged that each ashpit was removed once a week. 
There was no doubt that from a sanitary point of view the dis- 
trict arrangement, so far as it guaranteed a weekly cleansing, 
was much more satisfactory. Now, in considering the con- 
dition of ashpits in relation to disease, they must be content to 
lay down the proposition that the contents of ashpits ought to 
be removed before they could produce putrefactive fermentation 


and, taking the condition of ashpits in the various classes of | 


houses, the conclusion would be that, if at all possible, the ash- 
pit system should be abolished in favour of daily removal 
arrangement. He considered that the removal of the 1,850 
tons of decomposing matter represented by the ashpits around 
dwellings in Glasgow constituted a sanitary problem which 
ought to be solved without delay. He would recommend the 
use of specially constructed movable receptacles in place of 
ashpits, and these receptacles, he thought, should be of 
iron, coated inside with some glazed material, square in 
form and divided into compartments or sections, so 
that they could be readily taken apart or handled. 
These boxes should be emptied nightly if possible, or at the 
most every second night. The arrangement might require an 


addition to the 537 men presently employed in manure and | 
It might 


domestic scavenging, but it would be slight indeed. 


| 


require a rearrangement in the cleansing department involving | 
some expense, but it would have the advantage of getting quit | 


of one of the worst agents of putrefactive fermentation in our 
midst, and would meet the difficulties which the by-laws tried 
to guard against. Dealing next with the sources of putrefac- 
tive fermentation from causes other than which was comprised 
under the term of city refuse, the principal agents were the 
network of seweis and drains. He thought that the proper 
idea of a sewage scheme was simply to remove the sewage 
before putrefactive fermentation had assumed that stage where 
it could be considered injurious to health, and the problem was 
solved when, but not until, they had succeeded in obtaining 
this necessary result. The East End scheme for Giasgow had 
a bearing upon the question, but it did not at all affect the 
decomposition taking place in the sewers and drains, and made 
no pretence to do this. It was a purification scheme and only 
a sewage question in so far as it obviated or lessened any 


putrefactive fermentation in the river that could be shown to be 
injurious to health. It must be kept in view that after the 
river purification system was completed the sewage problem 
remained unsolved. The worst agent for disengaging gases in 
sewers was the discharge of chemicals from public works, and 
it was a matter of surprise that up to this time no effective 
effort had been made to compel offenders to adopt other means 
of disposal of their refuse-water than by passing it into the 
public sewers. After suggesting remedial measures, Mr. 
Chalmers, in conclusion, dealt with the question of burial 
reform, and in this connection expressed regret at the refusal 
of proprietors in a central locality to grant a site for the 
erection of a crematorium. He also regretted that the working 
classes and their church or trade organisations had not yet 
realised that the poor, in their present mode of interment, were 
disposed of in'a shocking manner. It could not be toostrongly 
pointed out that cremation, while it might be the luxury of the 
rich, was really a question which was bound up with the 
respectability of the poor. Dr. Russell, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Chalmers, said that under the system of more 
regular cleansing of ashpits and the introduction of water- 
closets the death-rate from enteric fever was declining in 
Glasgow, until at this moment there was n@city in the United 
Kingdom in which there was less enteric fever. 


STEAM JET PUMPS. 


THE following is a description given of the process, as seen in 
operation at the works of Messrs. Cope, Allman & Co.,, 
Icknield Square, Birmingham, of an invention which promises 
to produce, among other things, a revolution in the method ot 


| heating manufactories, schools, large buildings of all kinds, 


baths, and other things which require something more tian 
the domestic firegrate. Mr. M. W. Household is the inventor 
of the appliance, which, as is common with valuable practical 
inventions, is exceedingly simple. This is a steam jet pump, 
by which water and steam are mingled together and the water 
heated in a remarkably short space of time. In the experiment 
witnessed, a large tank was used filled with cold water. The 
water was drawn off from the bottom of the tank and passed 
up to the instrument, with which also the steam-pipe was con- 
nected, and the heated water circulated in one strong, con- 
tinuous stream through this minute heating apparatus, raising 
the temperature of the water to over 130 degrees in a few 
minutes. The rate of heating is regulated by a mere turn of 
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the cock, and the water can be either raised to boiling-point HILL’S IMPROVED GAS-COOKER. 
or to any degree below that point which may be desired with 


the greatest ease. It is confdently predicted that this inven- | AMONG the specialties of the firm of Arden, Hill & Co, of 
tion is destined to contribute vastly to the comfort of railway | Birmingham and London (Messrs. Henry E. Yates & Co, 
travellers, by giving a cheap and easily managed heating | proprietors), gas engineers, is a most excellent gas-cooker, 
system passing from end to end of the train,and thus obviating | which we illustrate, an improved Acme cooker, known as 
the use of the unsatisfactory foot-warmers. It is said the Bir- 
mingham baths may substitute this system for their present ee : 
method of heating, as it is believed that not only can the heat- 
ing be done at much greater speed but at a vastly reduced cost, 
and for mansions, houses, domestic and agricultural purposes, 
for factories, mills, warehouses, works of every kind, miners, 
builders, contractors, the patent jet-pump system should prove 
invaluable. 


HUTT 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


AN election of two pensioners on the funds of this Institution 
took place on Thursday, December 14, at the offices, 35 South- 
ampton Row, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., Mr. George Haward 
Trollope, president, in the chair. There were two vacancies 
for one man and one woman. At the conclusion of the poll the 
scrutineers, Messrs. T. Stirling and E. S. Rider, declared the 
result to be as follows :—Alfred Clement, 115 Bedford Road, 
Brixton, builder, aged seventy-three (second application), 
1,999 votes; Jack Taylor, 14 St. James’s Road, Bermondsey, 
aged sixty-two, master slater (second application), 1,348 votes ; 
Sarah Elizabeth Drake, Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ Almshouses, 
Ball’s Pond, aged sixty-three, widow of Francis Drake, builder 
(sixth application), 3,035 votes ; Susanna Mansell, 20 Bridge 


bm Road, Hammersmith, aged seventy, widow of William Mansell, 

Bs paler (ane application), 4,119 votes ; Mary Ann Healing, 

4 20 Curtain Road, Shoreditch, aged sixty-three, .widow of 

nN Samuel Thomas Healing, builder (fourth application), 312 

ally votes ; and Maria Elizabeth Powell, 281 Albany Road, Camber- 

ii well, widow of George Thew Powell, late a pensioner of the | 

tu Institution, and who subscribed to the charity for some years 

i (first application), 700 votes. The successful candidates, there- 

ty fore, were Alfred Clement and Susanna. Mansell. Amongst 

*y other friends of the Institution present (beside those already | Hill’s improved patent enamelled steel “ Acme” gas-cooker, 
Sh mentioned) were Messrs. T. Stirling, jun., J. T. Bolding, J. W. | and which effects a saving of about 50 per cent. of gas. 
ta Scrivener, G. B. New and R. Perkins. : Owing to the request of customers, the interior fittings of this 
3 Votes of thanks were passed to the President, the scrutineers | cooker are enamelled, zc. the swing gates, grids and shelf, the 
ha | and the checktaker. | advantage of which, on the score of cleanliness and durability, 
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need not be mentioned. It is claimed that the patent grilling | radiation and by convection. The ‘‘ May Queen.” is fitted with 


burner is the best on the market, and the company have the | 
satisfaction of knowing that even a colourable imitation of this 
burner could not be made by others without rendering them | 
subject to the penalties of the law. The burners are powerful in | 
action, and are easily detached for cleaning, but not absolutely | 
loose, which renders them liable to be easily brokenorlost. Thehot | 
plate is perfectly level on top, unlike most combined boilers and | 
grillers which have raised studs or projecting parts which are 
apt to catch the edges of cooking-vessels and upset their con- | 
tents. In the “ Acme” ranges the inside top of all the ovens is 
fitted with Hill’s improved patent “Acme” fire-brick, which 
they regard as a most important advance in the perfection of | 
gasranges. This fire-brick is perforated at regular intervals 
from front to back, and by the quality of fire-brick to absorb 
and radiate heat evenly this plays a most useful part in pre- 
serving a uniform temperament throughout the oven and 
in retaining the heat after the bottom burners have been turned 
low. The perforated fire-brick allows the passage to the flue 
of the products of combustion and the vapours arising from 
cooking, and entirely obviates the necessity for a flue-damper 
required for other makes of ranges, as it constitutes in effect an 
automatic damper. The fire-brick rests upon a flange running 
along the two sides and the rear of the inside body of the oven, | 
and extending over the top of the inside body fits close to the 
outside body of the oven, a construction which gives at least 
double strength to the range asa whole. The fire-brick has a 
sealed joint on the upper sides and back, extending to the 
extreme outer edge, a construction which prevents any conden- 
sation at this point from getting to the non-conductor packing 
or jacketing of the range. By means of this patented fire-brick 
the company claim to have found a certain cure, or rather pre- 


vention, of the evils of condensation, that most insidious enemy | 


of gas cookers, which destroys more gas-stove bodies than the 
wear and tear of constant use. 
“Acme” ranges are easily detached for cleaning, and all are 


All the inside fittings of the | 


fitted with Hill’s swing gates. 


We might mention that the | 


company have just supplied the Duke of York with one of their | 


new improved “‘ Acme” gas cookers. 

One other excellent article we should direct special attention 
to is a gas-heating stove, Hill’s patent “ Acme” regenerative 
ball fuel gas fire--the “‘ May Queen”—which is exceedingly 
handsome and entirely new in design. The gas stoves of this 
company are distinguished by a unique feature, that two methods 
of heating are at the same time in action, viz. heating by 


the company’s patent regenerative arrangement for maintaining 
perfect combustion, and it also has the double hood arrange- 
ment above the fire, by which construction all fumes and 
products of combustion pass up inside the inner hood, while a 
continuous stream of pure air, drawn from the room and heated 
over the front of the fire, passes up between the two hoods, and 
is thence returned to the room through openings in the 
ornamental casing of the stove. Therefore, while the glowing 
fuel is giving off its direct radiant heat, the room is being sup- 
plied with a constant flow of warm air also. It has also a 


| special arrangement for utilising the waste heat of the products 


of combustion. A chamber is provided in the top of the 
stove, and this is heated by the contained heat in the products 
of combustion as they pass to the flue. Pure air is drawn from 
the room through the sides of the casing, circulates round this 
chamber, where it is warmed and then restored to the apart- 
ment through the perforated top panels without having come 
into contact with the burnt gases in any way. 


STRUCTURE OF FLAME. 


AN address was delivered to the members of the Birmingham 
Philosophical Society at Mason College, by Professor Smithells, 
upon “The Structure of Flame.” The lecturer, who, the 
Lirmingham Post says, has made a special study of the 
subject, and who dealt with it at the late meeting of the British 
Association, said the question though hackneyed had some 
charm. Flame must be fed; it had its anatomy and varied 
symmetry ; it was vigorous, mobile and fleeting. To our guile- 
less ancestors, at any rate, flame was a phenomenon of the 
rarest mystery. Unable as they were to discriminate’ between 
the material and the immaterial, unable to track the solid or the 
liquid fuel to its gaseous end, this radiant nothingness, called 
flame, became to them one of the primary, inscrutable, irresolv- 
able things of nature—an all-devouring element, often of 
peculiarly divine significance. The essential nature of flame 
appeared to have been discovered at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century by the Belgian, Van Helmont, who, some- 
what speculative in the domain of physiology, made discoveries 
of fundamental importance. In so far as he distinguished 
between different gases obtained from different sources, he 
might be said to be the first to bring aeriform matter within 
the range of substantial things that might be submitted to 
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experimental investigation. He recognised in a vague way the | unburned. About two-thirds of the carbon was” burned to 
important part played by the atmosphere in the phenomenon. | form carbon monoxide, a third to form carbon dioxide, while | 
This was realised much more perfectly soon afterwards by | rather less than two-thirds of the hydrogen was burned and 
Hooker, but it was not until towards the end of the last | more than one-third remained altogether unchanged. The 
century that the essential chemistry of the phenomenon was | outer cone was due simply to the burning of the carbon mon- ~ 
fully expounded by the great Lavoisier. He showed that, as | oxide and hydrogen which escapes from: the inner cone, the 
Hooker had surmised, flame was the region in which combina- | combustion of which, when they met with the oxygen of the 
tion, attended by the evolution of light, took place between the | free air, was completed. The last thing to explain in the — 
components of a gaseous substance and the oxygen of the air. | ordinary gas-flame was the production of the yellow luminous 
The lecturer explained, with the aid of a Bunsen burner, the | patch which, from the illuminating point of view, was the most — 
explosive properties acquired by gas when permeated or mixed | important feature of all. The explanation that it was caused 
with oxygen, either in its elementary form or as contained in | by glowing carbon in a solid and very finely-divided state was 
the air. Flame was a region in which chemical changes were | due to Davy, and constituted his most celebrated discovery. 
taking place with the evolution of light, so that it might be | The only attempt to disturb his conclusion was made by) | 
expected that the character of a flame in structure or appear- | Professor Frankland in 1868, who said that the light-giving 
ance would vary in accordance with the chemical changes | agency in flame was not solid carbon, but certain complex com- 
which gave it birth, and that the more complex the chemical | pounds of carbon and hydrogen. Accepting the view of the - 
changes the more complex would be the flame. He explained | majority of scientists, however, the question arose, How did 
the character of the chemical changes involved in the burning | this carbon become separated? Lack of air was the chief 
of the various gases, and said that the questions involved in | cause. The hydrogen being the most inflammable constituent 
the luminosity and colour of the flame were the most interest- | of the gas, most quickly seized upon the oxygen in the central _ 
ing perhaps of all, but they were too complicated for him to | parts of the flame, and left the carbon uncombined and free, 
say more than a few words. The most obvious answer to the | An alternative explanation was that the carbon separation might 
question, “‘Why is the flame luminous?” was to say that the | be due to the decomposition of the hydrocarbons by the heat. 
heat developed by the chemical combination varied the product | He directed attention to terrestrial flames of small dimensions, 
of combustion to a temperature at which it glowed. He showed | but he explained that at one time there were probably quite - 
by experiments the varying appearance of the flames caused by | other flames on the earth. The earth was in the habit of 
the combustion of hydrogen, carbon monoxide, carbon, cyano- | cooling, and taking a chemical retrospect of this he said that 
gen, hydrosulphides and hydrocarbons, in each case in its pure | our purview would soon take us to a temperature too high for - 
state and when divided by air. An ordinary flame of gas un- | the persistence of liquid water ; our oceans would be evaporated © 
charged with air or oxygen owed its differentiated structure tothe | and surround the globe as an atmosphere of steam. In» 
slowness with which it received the oxygen from the air necessary | remoter times and at higher temperature this steam could not — 
for combustion. If there were an immediate and sufficient | exist as aqueous vapour, but would be dissociated into hydrogen 
supply of air the characteristic structure disappeared, and that | and oxygen, and at that time many of the elements now exist- ' 
could be secured by making the stream of gas sufficiently | ing as oxides in the solid crust of the earth would be floating 
rapid, in which case a pale flame, quite undifferentiated and | in a gaseous state in the vast atmosphere. It was, then, 
homogeneous in structure, was produced. He showed by the | interesting to think how such an earth as he had thus pictured 
aid of the limelight these and other results of the admixture of | must have resembled the sun as they knew it at the present 
gas and air, and of a high-pressure flame. By means of the | day. It was, however—though he as a terrestrial chemist must 
cone-separating apparatus he demonstrated that the nature of | tread the ground with care—when they considered the unity of 
the chemical actions which determined the existence of the | plan in which heavenly bodies were seen more and more to 
flue cone and the outer cone were the same, whether the cones | move and have their being, remarkable that the sun should not 
were complete, as in a small flame, or fragmentary, as in a | exhibit the possession of its fair share of that element, oxygen, 
larger one. All the carbon he showed was burned in the first | which has ruled the chemistry of the earth through all - 
cone, while a considerable part of the hydrogen passed through | geological time and long precedent ages of its evolution. 
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AN ARTIST’S VIEW OF CHICAGO AND THE and see some of the fine inland cities, but all characteristic of 
WORLD'S FAIR.* the extraordinary energy and the pluck of that wonderful 


| medley of nationalities—the citizens of the United States. It 
I MUST say that I feel rather diffident in addressing you on the | was an opportunity for European visitors to see America, and 
subject of Chicago and the World’s Fair, for you have already | of the Americans at home to revisit the interoceanic city on 
heard so much on the subject in this hall from the chairman of | Lake Michigan. It was, therefore, a quiet little triumph for 
council, Sir Richard Webster, and Mr. James Dredge. | | me when Chicago was hit upon as a site for what has become 
therefore hope that if you find in my address that I somewhat | the greatest exposition the world has ever seen. With your 
trench on what these gentlemen have already told you, that you | permission I will take you there as soon as possible. : 
'will forgive me, as it is almost impossible not to do so under Of the many routes from New York to the World’s Fair 
ithe circumstances. There is also another matter I wish to | there are two which show the most diversified scenery—the 
open my heart to you about. The title of my lecture which I | Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York Central. By the 
sent into this Society is not the one that I see printed before me ; | former route you touch Philadelphia, and then you pass 
my title, I think, naturally is a much better one—“A Vagrant | through 700 miles of most delightful scenery, resembling our 
Artist in Chicago.” Now, all of you, of course, know that | picturesque Surrey and the occasional grandeur of the 
there are two distinct meanings of the word “vagrant.” Asan | Trosachs. By either route, within twenty-four hours, one can 
adjective it means unsettled, moving about, without any certain | reach the interoceanic city, a distance of 1,000 miles from the 
direction ; as a substantive it is quite a different thing—an idle | Coast. Was ; : 
wanderer, a vagabond, a sturdy beggar. It is unnecessary for | Before we go to the exhibition we will take a glimpse at 
me to say that it is in the adjective sense that I want you to Chicago city. A glimpse will certainly suffice. Much has been 
tak e that title this evening—“ a vagrant artist,” and not “an | said of Chicago, especially by the citizens themselves, but 
artistic vagrant,” and in a purely vagrant sense, with your per- | Chicago is certainly a most remarkable place. In 1801 onlya 
mission, we will move in the vicinity of Chicago and the World’s | few huts on the swampy shores of Lake Michigan, in which a 
Fair. I also wish to tell you that all these pictures, which | few whites lived and traded with the Indians, marked the city 
number some 120, with the exception of three, have been taken | Of Chicago of to-day. In 1811 a military post was stationed 
by me with a small hand camera, a No. 3 Kodak. There are | there, a fort called Dearborn, to protect the white trading 
a few sketches, rough ones from my own pencil, but 1 hope | camp. Ten years later this military post, consisting of 100 
they may prove interesting. officers and men, was attacked by Indians. The soldiers, their 
Last April I was invited by Black and White to go to | Wives and children in Fort Dearborn were all massacred and 
Chicago and do the exhibition. I looked forward to my | the little trading-station was entirely wiped out. After many 
journey with great interest, for I had seen many European and | yeats the traders returned to the historical spot on the shores 
Colonial exhibitions, but this American show was expected to | of Lake Michigan, and in 1831 there was a village of twelve 
“beat creation.” I also felt a personal interest inthe World’s Fair. | houses. A decade later it became an incorporated city of 
I know America well. In the fall of 1890 I was there, and the nearly 6,000 souls, In 1851 it was rapidly becoming a city of 
burning question throughout the country was “ Where will the | Commercial importance ; 35,000 people were now inhabiting 
Fair be held?” The Eastern States were advocating their | the place. Twenty years after found it the most prosperous 
respective capitals, and in New York the feeling ran high in | City in the Western States, with over 1,000,000 residents. On 
favour of their own city. I almost got myself disliked in the | Sunday evening, October 8, in the year 1871, a small fire com- 
clubs of the capital when I advocated far-distant Chicago ; the | menced at the south-east of the city, a strong south-west wind 
reason for my choice was that Chicago was the central city of | fanned the small fire into a sea of flame ; in six hours Chicago 
the United States. To get to it one must travel through some | Was practically laid in ashes, 3} square miles of houses swept 


thousands of miles throughout the finest parts of the States, | @Wway, 100,000 people made homeless and 200 were burned to 
‘| death. Within twelve months Chicago raised her head above 


1 


| 
* A paper by Mr. Frederick Villiers, read at the meeting of the | the ashes. To-day the phcenix city has a population of 
Society of Arts on the 6th inst. | 1,400,000 people ; half the total network of railways affect her 
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commerce more or less directly ; she is the converging’ point 
of 35,000 miles of railway ; there are seven terminal depots 
within the city. Chicago is the main centre of the vast trade 
carried on from the chain of, inland seas which gives her direct 
waterway to the Atlantic. The Chicago river is covered by 
61 bridges, the majority of which are turning bridges, allowing 
the passage of ships up and down the river. Under this river 
there are many tunnels to remove the pressure of the street 
traffic. The city is gridironed with tram-tracks covering nearly 
4,000 miles of streets. 

On arriving at Chicago one is impressed at once by the im- 
mensity of her buildings. Here is one. Ina short time one is 
impressed by the monotony of them. This is characteristically 
called a “sky scraper.” There is nothing beautiful, artistic, or 
worthy of being imitated by us or any other nation in these sky 
scrapers. There seems to be no municipal restriction in 
Chicago on the eccentric genius of her architects. These 
buildings run high, cost millions and look ugly. The famous 
Auditorium Hotel and Theatre at night look like a Manchester 
cotton-mill with all hands busy. 

This is the Masonic Temple. That building is 265 feet 
high and is divided into 24 storeys. A special form of con- 
struction is required for all these elevated buildings, for the 
soil of Chicago is a series of strata and liquid mud and clay to 
a distance of 60 feet. In the early days buildings were founded 
on piles driven through the mud to the solid strata below. 
Now they are founded on bearings placed on the upper crust 
of the clay, which is 14 feet from the surface of sand. The 
bearings consist of steel bars, almost close together, with the 
interstices fitted close with cement. Therefore, the city is 
unique in the world, for it is practically a floating city, para- 
doxically stranded on the shores of Lake Michigan. ‘There is 
no busier city in the universe ; Chicago never rests, her sleep 
is always feverish ; even in the small hours of the morning, 
when one thinks she is at rest, the quick throbbing of the great 
pulse of the great city of the world—the underground cable- 
tramway—is always perceptible. Her people—I mean the 
beings one must necessarily brush against in a busy place (I 
am now talking not of the people of America, but the ordinary 
people of Chicago city)—the people are in one sense unlike the 
buildings which overshadow them, for they are certainly not 


third were permanent structures, the rest ‘were what were 
called “frame houses.” This is a frame house. The first-class 
hotels were equipped as most hotels usually are. More of the 
second were furnished with the business-like idea of six months’ | 
profitable use and the disposal of the material to the best 
advantage at the end of that time. The third and more humble | 
were furnished with the idea of six months’ wear and tear, and 
the hope that at the end of that period a fire and an insurance | 
company would do the rest. The speed with which some of | 
these hotels were run up was marvellous, and a compliment to | 
Chicago push and enterprise. The most conspicuous example | 
of this was the Hotel Lamont. It was gutted by fire whilst I 
was there. At the time the firemen were carrying charcoal | 
out of thé rear, the upholsterers were carrying in carpets at | 
the front. 

There is one day in Chicago, in fact in America altogether 
—the United States—which is called Decoration Day, and on | 
this day in Chicago the almighty dollar seems to be forgotten 
for a time. This function shows a fine trait of sentiment in 
the breasts of our American cousins ; the surviving comrades | 
of those who fell in the late civil war, millionaires and paupers, | 
wend their way to the various cemeteries in each State and 
decorate the graves of the dead. After this is done they rally 
on certain centres in the city, and then parade through the | 
streets. Now, I was in Chicago during this function, and with 
your permission I will show you a few snap-shots I took of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 

Last Decoration Day there happened to be a British military 
tournament performing in the city of Chicago, so the British | 
soldiers, with great good feeling, did honour to the American | 
dead by parading with the rest of the troops. I will show offa | 
few snap-shots I took of the British in Chicago. I think they | 
are interesting, because I think it is the first instance when | 
British troops have been seen in American streets since the | 
Americans told us to quit their country a few years ago. | 
These are British lifeguards. Some artillery, with a typical | 
American, or at least a Chicago, crowd. They are inquisitive, | 
and they came much nearer to the horses than we do in this | 
country. There are some British grenadiers, and the high-- 
landers you see on the right of the picture. 

Before I leave Chicago city I wish to draw your attention | 


monotonous. 

There were more than 140 new hotels in the vicinity of the 
World’s Fair grounds when I was there, from the tall eight- 
storey building to the two storey affair. Probably about one 


to the postal-boxes. Now, postal boxes in all American cities | 
are mostly attached to lamp-posts. It is a novel sight to an | 
Englishman, and at first seems to speak of sweet trustfulness 

in American character, when one sees a pile of papers rolled | 
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_ pillar-boxes. fully shaped and comely in face. 

A few wealthy gentlemen of that city thought that a fine I saw a charming view of this village through a hole in the 
club house immediately on the lake front would be desirable | wall of a bridge outside the Plaisance; I stuck a camera 
there for their comfort. The city authorities objected to this | against the orifice and took a chance shot. Here is the result, 

_ scheme as there was a municipal law against building on the | overlooking the Javanese village. 

, frontage of the lake. The Chicago gentlemen held a meeting, Germany showed in the Plaisance as well as she did in the 
| the outcome of which was that a ship was built on the lake | Fair proper. A large village nestled under the walls of the 
shore, and when completed she was never launched. In fact | stronghold, and you will see tower, battlements and drawbridge. 
there she is to-day, and she is called the Argo Club. A most | This frowning fortress was gentle enough within its walls, tor 
delightful place it is in summer in the torrid heat of Chicago’s | there was a restaurant, a museum, and a beer garden. 


/ and stamped for posting placed simply on the top of these | than a ten years’ old child of this country, but they were beauti- 
p Pp | yi 


hot season, when one can sit on the upper deck, smoke, and | I know my Cairo well, but I must say, after what I saw at 
| gaze over the lake to the city. Chicago, that I think that Cairo must be entirely stripped of its 


We may now take steamer and go by lake to the “ World’s | old lattice-work, for it seemed to be all there by the shore 
| Fair,” or take the Illinois Street Railway from Van Buren | of Lake Michigan, in fact, only the walls were artificial; the 
Street to the end of Sixtieth Street, a distance of seven miles | doors and woodwork were veritable relics of the past. This is 
from Chicago city. | the entrance to Cairo, and on the left are the ruins of Edfoo. 
We will enter the Fair grounds through the Midway | The shopkeepers, camel and donkey boys, dancing girls, 
Plaisance, the strip of land which joins Jackson and Washing- | donkeys and camels were all in the Midway Plaisance. Here 
ton Parks, about a mile in length and about 300 feet wide, and | are some donkey boys. 

/on which we see the side shows of the World’s Fair, shows | But enough of the East for a time. We will walk over and 
which surpassed in every way the famous Street of Nations in | look at the wonders of the Western engineering school, the 
the Paris exhibition. We will take them in their proper order. | great Ferris wheel. This roundabout was in the centre of the 
On the immediate right of the midway was the Beauty Show. | Plaisance and measured 253 feet in height and 785 feet in cir- 
The ladies within this shrine of beauty were no doubt selected | cumference. The spokes were like cobwebs, after the fashion 
with great care by the committee; but, to me, the majority | of the latest bicycles, yet the slender tyres carried round thirty- 

| were far from lovely. six cars, A friend of mine remarked, “ Why, sir, by the time 

We next come to old Ireiand, but ev route we pass a few | you have been round this stupendous circumference in company 

‘gentlemen from Dahomey who are carrying their chief home, | with nearly 2,000 of your fellow creatures you are ready to say 
who is a Frenchman, after a heavy luncheon, Ireland was | that is all but as big as the earth.” From one of the cars you 
represented by two villages, that of the Countess of Aberdeen | could get a fine view of the Midway Plaisance. 
and that of Mrs. Ernest Hart. The latter lady’s village was We will now walk over to the captive balloon and soar a 
perhaps the most picturesque, so I give it here. It describes | little higher. From the end of the lower balloon one can view 
a street of typical cottages, market people and the ruins of | the whole of the exhibition grounds. Descending to earth 
Drogheda Castle. A village blacksmith worked beneath the | once mere, we will cross the Plaisance into old Vienna. 
walls of the castle. One entered the exhibit under a gateway, | Austria was wellrepresented with a continuous square of antique 
the exact representation of the St. Lawrence gateway of | houses and shops. In the centre of the square was a band- 
Drogheda. By the market cross a veritable Irish piper droned | stand and a beer-garden. This probably, next to Cairo, was 
away on an instrument even less euphonious than the onewhich | the most picturesque side-show of the exhibition. Further on, 
I showed you a few moments ago. on the same side of the Plaisance, was a model of Rome, with 

Japan came next with a very pretty little kiosk, and then we | real Papal guards doing duty at the gates, and all the guards 
came to the Javanese village, a large village composed of | were Irishmen. There Stamboul stands up against the blue 
wickerwork, the huts being thatched with palm leaves. There | sky, and here there was a bazaar loaded with spoils of the 
was a theatre there with a contingent of royal dancers. The | Sublime Porte; and I will now. show you the exterior of the 
inhabitants were very diminutive; the women looked no older | theatre, with a remarkable Midway Plaisance crowd waiting to 
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go in to see the dancing girls. By the door of the bazaar you 
will see the chair porters with their sedans. At sunrise, noon 
and sunset, a real muezzin in the minaret calls all good Mus- 
sulmans to prayer. In early days they left their shoes outside 
the place of worship, which is the custom in their own country. 
But this did not continue for long. Visitors to the Plaisance 
misunderstood this custom, and carried the shoes off as a kind 
of relics. 

All the cafés and restaurants in the World’s Fair ground 
started with exorbitant prices. The rates so scared the visitors 
that they brought their luncheous with them. 

I will now show you the subjects which presented them- 
selves about mid-day to the man with the Kodak. They are 
beautifully unconscious of a snap-shot being near. Here is 
another snap-shot, and you will see the people are just starting 
their lunch, and the next one will show you them engaged in 
eating it. 

This was probably the most famous café in the ground. It 
is called the ‘‘ Marine.” You see the architecture of this ca/¢é 
is quaint; the roof is all points. In this café the mez con- 
sisted of soft-shell crab, broiled lobsters, clams, and other 
things. Clams are scarcely known in this country, but in 
America they are eaten raw, fried, made into soup, and also 
baked. Small restaurants and kiosks in the ground were 
devoted to this dish. 

Next to the ca/é is a pretty little Japanese tea-garden, and 
farther on is the Indian pavilion, where tea was handed to 
visitors by smart Indian servants, free of cost. In this building, 
Indian silks, porcelain and glass wares were exhibited and sold. 
We are now well within the line of State houses. There were 
over forty of these structures, representing the style of houses 
in the various States which make up the Union. We will now 


1 
sea, By this stormy sea was Victoria House, the best built, | 
the best. upholstered building in the exhibition. As an 
American said to me as we looked on the old Elizabethan 
homestead, “If you do not build for elegance, I guess you | 
Britishers build to stay.” | 

The warship ///zo/s is anchored on the left flank of the 
house, showing the American flag, as it always ought to do, | 
floating side by side with the Union Jack. This warship was | 
practically no warship at all, for she was built up from the | 
bottom of the lake and was fast aground, which is the posi- | 
tion which most warships in our day seem to cometo, The 
ship was built of wood and canvas ; she had canvas guns and 
smoke-stacks so cunningly contrived and mounted like the real | 
thing, that one expected every moment to see her weigh | 
anchor and steam across the lake, firing, as she went, a salute | 
to the English flag flying from the Victoria House. We had | 
our policeman exhibited in front of Victoria House, a veritable | 
constable from the Mansion House—Mr. Atkins. . 

But you will now ask, How about the exhibition proper? | 
We will go right away, getting on board an electric launch from _ 
the landing near the “Clam Bake” restaurant in front of | 
Victoria House, or we will take one of the roller chairs, Now | 
en route, as good Britishers, we must take a glance at the State | 
House of Canada and that of New South Wales. They were, 
as they ought to be, under the wings of the mother countty, | 
right in front of Victoria House. Regarding the buildings | am | 
now about to show you from the World’s Fair proper, I must | 


| say that any words of mine can give but a poor idea of the 


beauty of some of them. I believe it is impossible to describe | 
the remarkable beauty of the scene, beauty all the more | 
remarkable when we remember that about three years ago this | 
very spot was a swampy desert by Lake Michigan. 

Of the interior exhibits of the building I will say but very 


8 Just 100k ‘at a few of the buildings. They were mostly used as | little, Here is an Austrian exhibit in the Fine Arts Building, 
St club houses for visitors from their respective States. Pray | and this picture will probably give you an idea of the numerous | 
my observe the ambulance waggon in this pee : | exhibits in the Manufactures Building, a building so large that | 
mi [The lecturer then showed a series of views of the various | it could have contained our exhibition of 1851 within its walls; | 
tt State buildings ] | and it is computed that the whole fighting force of Russia could 
1 We will now move along the Lake shore towards the | stand under its roof. The cost was something like 200,000/. to | 
ey English house. On the right we come to the French repre- | build. It always delights the heart of an American to tell you | 
My sentative building. Then to Ceylon, one of the finest buildings | how much a thing costs, I shall be very un-American about | 
Be erected by aliens. It was built entirely of Ceylon woods ; the | other things that I shall show you, but as this is the biggest 
i interior carvings were simply superb. Next to this was the | structure on the earth, I may perhaps be forgiven for going | 
ws German house ; but just now quite a hurricane is blowing off | into details. I may tell you that I had the first offer to buy 
nt the lake, and the interocean looks very much like a stormy | the building after the exhibition was over, but as I have not a | 
is ELECTRIC «> | GILLETT & JOHNSTON **-.G- -O™AS 
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‘Jarge family, I allowed a railway company to take my chance 
of it in order to convert it into a terminus. 

| Now we will take one of these roller-chairs, and you will see 
by the picture that many are disengaged, or rather they are 
occupied by the men who roll them. It was a dull day at the 
exhibition when I took this snap-shot. You can either take a 
chair or get on board the electric car on the intra-mural 

| railroad. 

This view represents the Fisheries Building, in which we 
were very poorly represented. We will land here and cross 
ever the bridge towards the building, which you will see. 
The water capacity of the aquarium in this building was 
140,000 fathoms. Here the Fine Arts Building now stands up 
out of the waters. Now we are in the direction of the II]linois 
| Building, and here you see the State House on the left. Now 
| we go to the back of the State House. Still at the back of the 

State House we at last come to the Fine Arts Building. This 
building was the only substantial building of all the buildings 
at the World’s Fair, with the exception, probably, of Victoria 
House. This was a fireproof building, the walls being of brick, 
the roof, floors and galleries of iron. Within it our exhibit held 
its own with any other nationality. 

One of the most important buildings was that in which the 
transportation exhibits were contained. Here is the exterior of 
the Transportation Building, and in it were interesting articles, 
including every appliance or structure for carrying purposes, 
from the balloon to the latest locomotive. 

Now we will leave this building to go straight to the grand 
lagoon. On the left of the picture you may see the peristyle 

| connecting the music-hall and the ca/¢ facing Lake Michigan. 
The central archway opened on the lake from the grand saloon. 
Each column bore the coat of arms of its state. In front of the 
archway was the great gilt statue of Liberty, which stood out 
against the dead white and the sky and, theugh crude, was 
certainly artistic. 

Between these two buildings, the casino on the left and the 
agricultural buildings on the right, you observe through the 
vista the convent of La Rabida—the monastery where Christo- 
pher Columbus lived and watched the building of the small 
craft which were to take him to the new world. In the chapel 
of the monastery is the original commission given to him in 
1492 by Ferdinand and Isabella, appointing him governor of 
the sea and viceroy of all the land which he might discover, 
This building also contains the will of the great navigator. 

Now justlet us take a fewsnap-shots of the principal buildings 


on which I will not comment, as I hope they will speak for them- 
selves. This is a picture of one of the caravels which crossed over 
to New York for the opening ceremony of the exhibition. Here is 
the Electricity Building on the right, and on the left is the famous 
fountain by MacMonnies. Here is a nearer view of that 
famous fountain. This shows you the Administration Building, 
which was just opposite the peristyle. Within this building 
were the offices of the various branches of the Administration 
Department. The press had their offices in this building, and 
some editions of the Chicago papers were published here. 

Chicago is great in newspapers, which are mostly illus- 
trated in a manner superior to the majority in Europe. The 
Chicago Herald isa specmen. This is published in a building 
palatial in size. The compositors of this newspaper are 
certainly lucky mortals. They set up type in a room which is 
the very perfection of light and ventilation. The lavatory is 
fitted with marble, and is superior certainly to that of many 
West End clubs that I know. There is a hot and cold shower 
bath for the men after their day’s work is over. Filtered iced 
water slakes their thirst from silver cups. At the end of 
the room is a restaurant where they can eat at mess prices. 
Their pay is 30 dols. a week—6/. sterling. I guess the Chicago 
flerald is a “live paper.” 

Here is an example of a sanitary precaution. Whenever 
any dangerous iilness breaks out in Chicago the fact is only 
too palpable to those who keep their eyes open. Placards are 
placed on the outer door. Returning to my flat one night I 
found a rather startling announcement affixed to my door on 
blood-red paper, “Scarlet fever here.” Below was the notice 
that this card must not be removed except by the Commissioner 
of Health. 
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TENDERS, ETC, 


°° As great disappointment is frequenily expressed at the non 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public musi 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 
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COMPETITION OPEN. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Jan. 31.—For Designs for Shelters, 
Sea-baths, Photographic Studio and Shops. Mr. W. Gregson, 
Town Clerk, Southend. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BANGOR.—Jan. 3.—For Extension of the Bee Hive Business 
Premises. Mr. R. Davies, Architect, Bangor. 

BARNSTAPLE.—Jan. 13.—For 
Connection with Church of SS. Peter and Paul. 
Oliver, Architect, Bridge End, Barnstaple. 


Building Parish Rooms in 
Mr. W 


BARRY.—Jan. 17.—For Building Presbyterian Chapel. The 
Engineer, Waterloo Station, Aberdeen. 
BLACKBURN.—Jan. 29.—For Building Pauper Lunatic 


Asylum. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, Architects, 10 Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 4.—-For Building Keeper’s House at 

Gouthwaite, for the Corporation. Messrs. Mawson & Hudson, 

Architects, E xchange Buildings, Bradford. 

CALDER ABBEY.—Jan. 6.—For Building Two Cottages. 
Messrs. Pickering & Crompton, Architects, Whitehaven. 

CARDIFF.—Jan. 3.—For Building Offices for the Bute 
Docks Company. Sir W. T. Lewis, Bute Estate Office, 
Castle Street, Cardiff. 

CARISBROOKE.—Jan. 21.—For Building Boundary Walls for 
Extension of Cemetery. Mr. W. C. Way, Surveyor, Newport, 
Isle of Wight. 

. 3.—For Supply of Engine and Boiler at 
Mr. R. W. Finnis, Vestry Hall, Chiswick. 


—For Walling or Fencing for Exten- 


Pumping Station. 


COLCHESTER.—Jan. 3.- 


sion of Cemetery. Mr. Charles E, Butcher, Architect, 3 Queen 
Street, Colchester. 
CWhICARN. 29.—For Enlarging Bakers’ Arms and 


Building Business Premises. Mr. G. Rosser, Architect, Victoria 


Chambers, Abercarn 

DORCHESTER. Feb. 9.—For Repairs to Premises, High 
West Street, for the Joint Committee of the County of Dorset. 
The County Architect, Shire Hall, Dorchester. 


DOVER.—Jan. 2.—For 
Porters for the Town Council. 
Town Clerk. 

DOWNPATRICK.—Janr. 1.—For Building 
W. & B. Corry, Scotch Street, Downpatrick, 

FELIXSTOWE.—Jan. 3.—For Building Infectious Hospital. 
Mr. G. S. Horton, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Felixstowe. 

FELIXSTOWE.—Jan. 19.—For Building Five Dwelling- 
houses for the Coastguard. The Director of Works Depart- 
ment, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

GAINSBOROUGH.- 
Water Supply, Sinking 
Engine and Pumping Machinery. 
55 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

GREAT STAMBRIDGE.—Jan. 6.—For Additions, &c, to 
Board Schools. Mr. Edward Wright, Architect, High Street, 
Southend-on-Sea. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 
Cottages, Evershot Station, Dorsetshire. 
Secretary, Paddington Station. 


Building Offices for the Licensed 
Mr. E. Wollaston Knocker, 


Manse. Messrs. 


Jan. 10.—For Works in connection with 
and Lining Well, &c., and Supplying 
Mr, Jabez Church, Engineer, 


Jan. 9.—For Building Four 
Mr. G. K. Mills, 


ISLINGTON.—Jan. 1.—For Construction of Urinal. Mr, 


Francis Dewey, Vestry Clerk, Upper Street, N. 


ISLINGTON.—Jan. 14.—For New Installation of Washhouse 
Metals, Drying Closets, Steam Engines and Machinery, Hot, 
Cold Water and Steam Supplies, and Waste Pipes to the Baths 
and Washhouses and Heating Pipes for General Warming of 
the Whole Establishment, for their New Baths and Wash- 
houses. Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, 70 Torrington Square, W.C. 
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the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlignts, &o., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnoelette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checker. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY 


POST. 
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KENDAL.—-Dec. 29.—For Building Six Dwelling-houses. 
Mr. John Stalker, Architect, 57 Highgate, Kendal. 


LEITH.—Jan. 4.—For Building Infectious Diseases Hos- 
yital Mr. T. B. Laing, Town Clerk, Leith. 


LEEDS.—Jan. 15.—For Erection of Public Baths. Mr. 
Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 


MABLETHORPE.—Jan. 10.—For Building Rectory. Rev. 
D. R. Whitelaw, Rector, Mabelthorpe. 


NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Jan. 23.—For Building an 
Asylum at Whitecroft. Mr. B.S. Jacobs, Architect, 88 Bishops- 
gate Street Within, E.C., and Hull. 


PARLIAMENT HILuL.—Jan. 16—For Building Refreshment 
Room. The Architect’s Department, County Council Offices, 
13 Spring Gardens, S.W. 

POPLAR.—Jan. 10.—For Building Casual Wards at Bromley, 
Middlesex, for the Guardians. Messrs. W. A. Hills & Son, 
Architects, 149 Bow Road, E. 


RuHyL.—Jan. 5.—For Construction of Sewerage Works and 
Disposal of Sewage. Mr. Arthur Rowlands, Town Hall, Rhyl. 

SOUTHPORT.—Jan. 16.—For Construction of Five Slaughter- 
houses and Five Lairs at Blowick, The Borough Surveyor. 

SWINDON.—Jan. 12.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
Sunday School. Rev. J. E. Leuty, 28 Commercial Road, 
-Swindon. 

TOXTETH PARK.—Dec. 30 —For Building Isolation Ward 
Block, with Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. John Price, Surveyor, 
Public Offices, Lark Lane, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 

WALTON.—Jan. 2.—For Building Stone Bridge over River 
King. Mr, G. J. Bell, County Surveyor, The Courts, Carlisle, 

West HAM.—Jan. 8.—For Building Board Schools, Strat- 


ford. Messrs. J. T. Newman & Jacques, Architects, 2 Fen- | 


church Court, E.C. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—Jan. 1,—For Building Electric Light- 
ing Station. Mr. A. Paull Brevitt, Architect, Devonshire 
Chambers, Wolverhampton. 


WOOLWICH.—Jan. 9.—For Erecting Engine and Pump- 
room, Lower Market Street. Mr. H. H. Church, Architect, 
William Street, Woolwich. 
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ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Conservatories, &c. Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 
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TENDERS. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


For Construction of Central Drive through Meyrick Park and 
Works in Connection. Mr. F, W. LAcEy, Borough Engi- 
neer, Bournemouth. 


B. Cooke & Co, ; ‘ ‘ : : . £2,150 Ome 
G. T. Budden : , " e a > | 2,000 Somme 
W. H. Saunders & Co. 1,919 9 6 
F, REEKS (accepted ) 1,858 I9 1 
C. Stickland (¢forma/) 1,459 I0 oO 
Surveyor’s estimate . ‘ . 2,000 0 oO 


For Laying 18-inch Sewer through Meyrick Park, Formation | 


of Roads and Sewers on the Building Estate adjoining 
Park. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer. 
B. Cooke & Co. : : 5 : 


. £2,284 0 0 
F. Hoare & Sons. . , 2,146: 50Rmes 
W. H. Saunders & Co. 1,951 15 o 
G. Troke . : : 1,850 0 oO 
F. REEKS (accepted ) 1,848 "-Olmme 
Surveyor’s estimate . 1,800 0 0 


BRISTOL. 
For Building Nine Dwellings at Rudgeway Road, Fishponds, 
for Mrs. E. Browning. 
J. BROWNING (accepted) . 
BURNLEY. 
For Building Stables in Fire-engine Station Yard, for the Fire 
Brigade Committee. Mr. F. S. BUTTON, Borough 
Surveyor, Burnley. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Heap & Harrison, bricklayer and concreter. 
Nuttall & Co., carpenter. 
O. Whitaker, slater. 
J. Shoesmith, plumber. 
J. Smith, painter. 
DEVONPORT. 
For Construction of Sewers (8,000 lineal Yards) and other 
Works, Devonport Town Council. 


- £1,449 0 0 


G, Shillabear . . £22,884 0 0 
Lapthorne & Co. 22,4215 a) 
J. Shaddock 22,126 shee 
Pethick Bros. . ; ay 21,353) 7 O1Ng 
C. L. DUKE (accepted) . 19,002 8 9 


PERFECTION | 


IN 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


Rost. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Rost. ADAMS’S 

atent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 
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The largest and hest variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. } 


| SPECIALTIES—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, | 
| Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal 


ROBT. ADAMS, 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


Telegrams :— Robert Adams, London.’’ 
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No. 190.—New and special solid section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 

No, 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 
It can be fixed where the space is insufficient 
for anything else, This Bolt is neat, strong, 
and reliable. 
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DOVER. | 


| PETERBOROUGH. 
| For Building Public Baths, adjoining Town Hall, Dover. Mr. | 


For Building Shops and Storerooms at Woodstone, 


for 


W. THOMAS, C.E, Borough Architect, Engineer and Sur- Messrs. E. Sellars & Son. Mr. M. FLAGS, Architect: 
veyor. Quantities by Messrs. STENNING & JENNINGS, Huntly Grove, Peterborough, 
Dover and Canterbury. Binder, Peterborough . afk 20n <Gaees 
Herbert Stiff, Phoenix Works, Dover £3,045 0 0 | Nicholls, Peterborough ~477 13 6 
G. Lewis & Sons, 103 High Street, Dover 2850) OF Olu! Machin, Peterborough : 460 °° 
W. & T. Denne, Waimer . ° 23825 © oF Jo Bridgefoot & Son, Woodstene 455 8 10 
H. Richardson, 35 and 37 High Street, Dover. 2,800 0 O Wenlock, Peterborough 2 : : . 449 10 © 
W. Bromley, 3 Priory Grove, Dover : 25775) Bin ia Bley. Peterborough . : ° : . - 445 0 © 
Johnson & Co, Tower Hamlets Road, Dover . 2,745 0 o| £Gray, Peterborough 433 10 oO 
G. F. KEELER, 9 Eric Road, Dover (accepted) 2,742 © 0 Hipwell, Wisbech. 415 © © 
SIBLEY, Peterborough ( (accepted) 415 0 O 


GATESHEAD. 


For Paving, Cementing, &c., Western Half of South Pine Street. 
Mr. J. BOWER, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Gateshead. 


SHEFFIELD. 
For Iron Escape Staircases, &c., at the Union Workhouse, Fir 


Vale, for the Guardians of Sheffield Union. Mr. W. H. 
; : Paving. ‘ | WARD, Architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 
J. Be Ba 080, “ante . £183 11 0 | Moorwoop & Sons, Sheffield (accepied) £3,157 1 3 
G. E. Simpson, Newcastle . ; 175 rover | Additions to Workhouse Schools. 
J. Wardlaw, Gateshead TOG alias G. CARR, Sheffield (accepted) wee, 
J. W. Robson, Newcastle 163 18 oO Ci ero ar Mae oe @} P98 CLC 
W. CUMMINGS, New Gateshead (accepted) Lise Whi vo) STOCKPORT. 
Cementing. For Construction of an Intercepting Sewer, commencing at the 
G. E. Simpson 34a 72.6 South Bank of the River Mersey, westward of ‘Heaton 
W. Nevison, Gateshead E 29917 716 Mersey Bleach Works, to Junction of Great Underbank 
T. Rule, jun., Gateshead (accepted ) 2g) 17) =0 and Little Underbank, including Outlet, Pump-well, Man- 
holes, Side Entrances, &c. Mr. A. M. FowL ER, Engineer, 
KING’S LYNN. Tot. Peter’s Square, Manchester, and Stockport. 
; ; : pete Leach & Co. £65,662 ¢£ 
For Construction of Sewers in Church Street and Priory Lane, } Cyan 3 - £05; iG he 
; é M E Seiya Be i anks . A 49,984 x pe 
with Manholes and Connections. Mr. E. J. SILcock " % Bees 2h 
’ ree & Thomas 47,653 6 
Borough Surveyor. Bell oT nee 12 rs 
5. Hipwell, Wisbech . £599 0 oO a RoE Bentley. 44,933 13 © 
H. COLLISON, King’s Lynn ( (accepted) 632 14 0 Py z a ey 43,710 yal 
Engineer’s estimate 600 0 0 | SeSR AO OES pan EEE pet 
\ hee ae & Co. 39,970 0 Oo 
| D. Eadie 305175) 04 'O 
LLANDUDNO. A. Kellett é : 3 , 38,388 o o 
For Construction of Boat Jetty on the Beach ‘near the Pier, T. & W. MEADOWS (accepted ) 33,500 0 O 
for the Llandudno Improvement Commissioners. Mr. 
E. P. STEPHENSON, Engineer. WOLVERHAMPTON. 
E. Thorpe & Son, Llandudno BLS 508 OKO | For Sewerage Works in Newbridge District. Mr. R. E. W 
J. Weston, Llanfairfechan ‘ BOM 2 nd BERRINGTON, Borough Engineer. 
R. L. ROBERTS, Llandudno ( (accepted) 527), OVO | H. HOLLOWAY, Wolverhampton (accepted ) £4349 o oO 


SPRAGUE & Co., 
ee aoe? Engravers, and Printers, 


L Cc Street, London, E.C. | QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


have REMOVED to Accurately and with Despatch. 
1&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. | METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables & Diary ” for 1894: 
Price 6d.; post,7d. In leather, 1s.; post, ls. 1d. 


G. CHANT 


Cabinet Wanalcvared and Upholster er, 
71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.c. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interiez 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on application. 


| PEATTIE & AXTELL, 


|Reg. Plumbers and Sanitary Snecialices 


Hilla of Quantities, Specifications and Reports) 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


PRABUE'S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
[LANS ot ESTATES, with or without Views, Leie BELES OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


lithographed and printed in colours, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e. 


noTo-LITHocRApnY. eens ees *& LAYTON, 
Oertificats Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. HOT WATE 
COPE wotliontO ne ox tatu 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., | ee alee aad Ra Sh ee 


PRAGUE’S TABLES, upon Sen oaHOnS or stamped directed | ESTIMATES ON 
envelope. | Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the| ON APPLICATION, 
above descriptions of work in the best style. \Wo. 1 Gloucester Road, South Kensington ; 


\UANTITIES, &c, ELECTROGRAPHED | and 9 Magdalen ‘Str eet, Oxford, 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing | 
s J.P. was eight years Foreman for Smeaton & 8 Lond 
(equal to Lithography, and much cheaper), or Litho-| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Oontinuous|and carried out po Ot 
‘ 5 arge Cc 

graphed at moderate rates. Skilled staff. ‘‘ Quantities’ : ; ge contracts for them in London, Oxford 


Sheets, &c.,sent on application. Paris, and Vienna. 
ox, I4in. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. 6d. each ; six for 12s. Plans 


oped, enlarged, reduced, coloured. CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. | P Hi [ [ iB v p f TE i T 


W. Haspaxen, 25 Cursitor Strect, London, E.0 EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S, 
SPOTTISWOODE & C0, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, LOCK- J AW 


‘Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, | 
rehitectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, | 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. memavigh amie gen gen ake, 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers ,;Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T- -Squares, 
Very description of Artistic and Commercial *°* °° 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


ares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
TIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Artists’ Materials of every description. ae 
| Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


RR \\ 


HAEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
|London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C- 


DT 


IrW. | UANTITIES, ETC. KNOY 
IEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, F.C. Uefaeld 2 s PASS 
W. F. STANLEY, Si ty Se A ya 

Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer Plans, ha,, best doyle: MAKE ets 4 TaN ore ert 
o HM. Government, Council of India, Science and Art| Pay S 
: Deve — 6 aE 7” = u ae he J “s bs ALL D AY 4 For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 

awin, urveyin, nstruments of every 

) Sea PRINTING Wonks|CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, 

Also New Store‘at ox Vicionia Bireet westntntoc” 

GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. may BIRMINGHAM, N EW PO RT, M O N Ch ences, 


WEST 


Court, E.C. 


North Bros., Stratford . 

J. Richards, Borough . 

A. E. Symes, Stratford 
Stewart & Co., Walworth 
Jeffries, Stratford. 

Vigor & Co., Poplar . 
Olley & Co., Forest Hill 
W. Dudley, New Southgate 
W. Mills, Blackheath . 


For Converting Chapel into 
THos. KEAT SCOTT, Surve 


FF, G, CHAPMAN, Hounslow (accepted ) 


HAM. 


A. Jones, Nunhead. ; SONS 
A. Bothwell, Canning Town . 498 
Bishop & Webb, Stratford . 488 
H. Cooke, Kennington 486 
W. Eyre, Westminster : : 405 
Kirkcaldy & Son, Poplar : ; ‘ Beye) 
Reliance Co-operative, Canning Town F . 406 
A. W. Derby, Bromley-by-Bow . ; : sos 
J. Holland, Poplar Z : 393 
J. Rivett, Stratford 364 


NN Go Go Gd Go Go Go Oo Ho 
COO KH NNHBHL HUW 
NWOOMN WOO RW CO Mm 


WHITBY. 
Public Offices, Whitby. 
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COSDD00O0WODO0000ND00000 


For internal Cleansing and Repair, Colouring and Painting of 
the Abbey Road Schools, for the West Ham School Board. 
Messrs. J. T. NEWMAN & JACQUES, Architects, 2 Fen 


O° O"O8 O70 OI OLO2O2O1 O70 G"O7 0 1070-070 


Mr. 


yor. Quantities not supplied. 


J. White, Whitby ‘ welt 35) NOLO 
C. Winterburn, Whitby Seu OO SLO 
Robinson Harland, Whitby 448 I0 Oo 
Ih Wm. Langdale & Son, Whitby ATS AO ao) 
S WINDSOR. 
ae For Widening and Improving St. Leonard’s Road and St. | 
se Mark’s Place Road. Mr. T. V. Davison, Borough | 
my Surveyor. 
te Adams, London pL BOON Ny iae Ss 
,) G. Pither, Windsor ‘ 340 0 O 
st Free & Sons, Maidenhead . 319 OF 6 
ui E. Knapp, Windsor 207 ORO 
1h Lee, London : 205 18).0 
Rey A. ReavelJ, Windsor : 27.450) <0 
SP aaa T. KELLY, Windsor (accepted ) 244 0 0 


VARIETIES. 


THE following paragraph received from Sydney will be of 
interest. The variety of building stones in New South Wales 


is considerable, but in and around Sydney the quarries are | 


chiefly of sandstone, forming the principal sources of supply of 


| the building material of the city. There are many deposits of 
marbles of Silurian and Devonian age; some of these are 


black and others white. Near Wallerawang are extensive 


deposits, of which Mr. C. S. Wilkinson, Government geologist, | 


says that they consist of ‘thick beds of coralline limestone of 
very fine quality. It forms a compact marble of various tints, 
white, cream and dove-coloured, and sometimes with pink 
markings. It dresses well, takes an excellent polish, and may 
be obtained in blocks of any required size and quantity. The 
limestone consists almost entirely of corals.” Then there are 


red marbles, largely used for architectural decoration ; a great | 


abundance and variety of granite, roofing slates, sandstone, 
serpentine and syenite which was used in constructing the 


| piers of the Hawkesbury Bridge. 


THE warrant of the Lords of the Treasury constituting | 
Manchester a harbour and port for Customs purposes has been — 


| presented to the Lord Mayor of Manchester. The presenta- 


tion was made in the Lord Mayor’s parlour in the presence of 


a large and representative gathering. The document describes | 


the limits of the ports of Liverpool and Manchester, whose 


boundaries meet at Ince. Underthe warrant Runcorn ceases 
to be an independent port, and will in future be technically 


described as a “creek” of the port of Manchester. The Lord | 
Mayor said the occasion was memorable and historical. Man- | 
chester now had its road to the sea, and its gates would shortly | 


be opened to the commerce of the world. 


AMONG the “‘ Xmas Cards” this season a very pretty and | 
yop 


nicely got-up one is Messrs. Merryweather’s album of appliances 
shown pictorially, conveying also the best wishes of the firm for 


| the season to their numerous clzenté/e. . 
THE industrial exhibition promoted by the Dundee Trades 


Council has been opened by Sir John Leng, M.P. Lord Pro- 


| vost Low presided, and introduced Sir John, who, at the outset, 


remarked that when the invitation reached him in London he 


} 


_ the more readily accepted it as affording an excuse for escaping — 
| from what he was afraid the greatest admirers of their Parlia- 


mentary institutions could not commend as an exhibition of — 
industry. It was not that their representatives worked short 


time or even half-time, for they really worked time and a half; 


(te, ' za 
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= ARCHITECTS 


(OFFICE AND BANK FITTERS). 
pemaker Street, Finsbury Pavement, E.C 


WALL INLET VENTILATOR 


WitH INDICATORS 
(DARRAH’S PATENT), 


Incorrect Indication Impossible. Only One Action. 


In the above we have introduced a most important improvement. It 
consists of an Enamelled Indicator, showing from any 
position when the Ventilator is open or shut. By this means 
all uncertainty is removed, and any person can see ata glance whether the 

lator is acting or not. The ordinary ventilator is often rendered quite 
useless by being shut off when it is supposed to be open, the only means of 
ascertaining the fact for a certainty being by holding the hand over the 
inlet, which is often difficult of access. 
We shall be pleased to send a Model of Full-sized Ventilator on 
approval, carriage paid to any Architect for inspection. 


BAXENDALE & CO., 


Miller Street, Manchester, and Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


» TAMES LATHAM, 


MAHOGANY, TIMBER AND VENEER MERCHANT, MOULDING MANUFACTURER. @, 
° 


) HARD AND SOFT WOOD MOULDINGS, FLOORING IN OAK AND TEAK. 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 


; SPECIAL LINES IN OAK FLOORING. 
Moulding Mills, Timber Yard and Stockyard :—124 CURTAIN ROAD, LOND 


TELEPHONE 804, 


ESTIMATES AND CATALOGUE FREE, \ 


| 
| 


BANK AND OFFICE INTERIORS, — 


SPECIALTIES: 


PANELLING, COUNTERS, DESKS AND STRONG-ROOM FITTING 
MANUFACTURED ENTIRELY AT OUR LONDON CABINET WORKS. 
INVITED TO APPLY FOR OUR TENDERS. 


S SHANNON FILE COMPANY, LIMITED 


; Head Offices: 15 & 16 Ro 


1 


| 


| 
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| but the great misfortune was that they took the maximum of THE military authorities at Chatham have commenced what 
| time to turn out the minimum of work. That there should be | will be a somewhat extensive scheme for providing new married 
such a workshop outside of a lunatic asylum was indeed curi- | quarters for non-commissioned officers and men of the Royal 
ous; and it was still more curious that a sensible people like | Engineers. Asa preliminary step, four blocks of buildings, or 
themselves were proud of that cabinetmakers’ shop. It was, thirty-two distinct domiciles, are being erected ona site between 
therefore, with a feeling of relief that he came there that day to | the Royal Engineer Park and St. Mary’s Casemate Barracks, 
open such an exhibition, wherein they had displayed the visible, | Chatham, and upon the completion of these others will forth- 
tangible, ingenious and artistic products of the industry of the | with be put in hand, the sum of about 20,coo/. having been 
men of Dundee. Proceeding, he spoke at length on the ques- | allocated to Chatham from the grant of three millions sterling 
tion of technical education and the benefits resulting from it to | lately made by Parliament for the purpose of providing 
the handicraftsmen, remarking that he trusted, ere many years | improved barrack accommodation in various parts of the 
elapsed, that the articles they were accustomed to see labelled | kingdom. 


, ms ” y 7 7 . > > 
“Made in pany weuig be Rap ee ay bails ag } DURING the last few days Mr. Murdoch Paterson, C.E, 
THE ak of the Beeisry Ns er poo! low fi on:~ | has heard proof in the arbitration between the epi ge ot 
pany, Limited, congratulates the shareholders upon the con- | Jnverness and Messrs. Newton, Chambers & Co., Thorncliffe 


dition and prospects of the company. Considerable progress Ironworks, near Sheffield, as to a claim for extras in connection 
has been made im the work of construction, the tower has | with the erection of a new gasometer, at a cost of 6,180/. The 
reached its full height and is substantially completed, and the | iron company claimed 316/. 15s. 9d. as extras for men’s wages, 
central portion of the buildings are in an advanced state, and interest, &c. The arbiter indicated that he was of opinion that 
will be finished in time for visitors ascending the tower at | 4 cum of 1602, with interest on the unpaid balance of the 


Easter next. contract price, should be allowed from March 23, 1893, being 

A PORTRAIT and biography of Mr. Diggle, chairman of the | the date of the last certificate, and that the Corporation should 
London School Board, together with illustrations of the new | pay the expenses of the arbitration. Parties have acquiesced 
Hugh Myddelton School, which was recently opened by the | in this finding. A claim of over 8007. by Mr. Roderick 


Prince of Wales, will appear in Great Thoughis for January 6; | Fraser, the contractor for the excavation works, has yet to be 
also portraits of the Montem Street prize medallists. dealt with. 


THe Middlesex County Council have decided to expend 
40,009/. for the purpose of erecting buildings to accommodate 
2co patients, infirmary and epileptic wards, day, class and | . 
it coms, and accommodation for the nurses, with a work- | TRADE NOTES. 
shop for boys, dining-hall and chapel. The building will | Wer are informed that Messrs. Robey & Co, engineers, of the 
adjoin the County Asylum at Wandsworth, where it has been Globe Works, Lincoln, have converted their business into a 
decided to erect a new laundry at a cost of 23,400/. limited liability company, with an authorised share capital of 

A MEMORIAL window has been erected in the parish church | 300,coc/. in preference and ordinary shares, 272,710/, of which 
of St. Denys, Sleaford, under the supervision of Mr. Herbert | are taken by the partners and holders of capital in the old firm, 
Kirk, of the firm of Messrs, Charles Kirk & Sons, architects, | no issue of any of the company’s share capital having been 
Sleaford. | offered to the public. In addition to the above capital of 

AN explosion took place beneath the pavement in Renfield | 300,000/. there will be an issue of 125,000/. Four and a quarter 
Street, Glasgow, on Tuesday night. Gas had accumulated in | per cent. Debentures, making a total c capital of 425,000/, This 
the space where the electric-light wires are laid at the east change has been made in consequence of the deaths. of partners 
Corner of St. Vincent Street, and it is supposed that the | and to facilitate family arrangements, leaving the present 
explosive mixture had been fired by the passage of an electric management of the business unaltered 
flash. Two manhole covers were biown off at both corners of | THE final adjudication of tenders for the construction of the 
the street ; no one was injured. | Sofia-Roman Railway has been made at Sofia. Messrs. 


SPHINX ” PORTLAND CEMENT. | 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB LIMITED. (1871. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch 
seven days. Fineness, 2,50( 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. | 

Specially adapted for Con 
crete Floors & Street Paving. | 


ECLIPSE!’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 3 parts, | 
Standard Testing Sand, 23 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
sand-carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market.| 
ecially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
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Hadjiencff, whose previous tender of 25,000,000 francs, 
originally accepted by the Government, was subsequently 
underbid, lowered their tender to 21,175,000 francs, and have 
now definitely secured the contract. 


TENDERS have just been opened for the proposed harbour 
works at Bourgas. The most favourable offer, namely, 
4,935,000 francs, was made by M _ Gouilloux, a French 
engineer, to whom the Government will according] give the 
contract. 


A NEW fire-engine purchased by the Southport Town 
Council from Messrs. Merryweather, of London, has arrived in 
that town. The Corporation were previously in possession of 
a small engine, but the new steamer is upon improved designs 
and of a much more powerful type. 


WE hear that Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co.’s patent keyed 
rebated party-wall doors have been fitted at the extension of 
the University Press, Cambridge, under the direction of Mr. H. 
Dawson, architect, of Finsbury Pavement. Messrs. Hobbs, 
Hart & Co.’s locks have also been selected for the new 
buildings erected for the Guinness Trust, Vauxhall Cross, 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE Railway World, Philadelphia, ‘says:—An electric 
locomotive, designed to develop a horse-power of 1,000, is 
being constructed for the North American Company by the 
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ment of weight upon the rails precludes the use of the loco-| 
motive for distance hauling. It is the intention to experiment | 
with the machine on yard hauling. The armatures are being 
built by the Westinghouse Company, and will be wound for 860 | 
volts at 225 revolutions, which is equivalent to a speed oy 
thirty-five miles an hour. The motors are calculated to give a! 
draw-bar pull of 30000 pounds. The total weight of the engine | 
will be about 120,oco pounds, equally distributed on the fovr| 
pairs of drivers. 


PROPOSED AMERICAN CANAL. 


THE recent tour of inspection down the Illinois river by several) 
members of the Chicago Drainage Canal Commission resulted, | 
the V.W. Lumberman. says, in a fresh impetus to the project 
of converting that stream into a great navigable waterway, | 
connecting the lakes with the Mississippi. The members of! 
the commission descended the stream in a steamer, met the:| 
inhabitants, business men and officials of the several cities and’ 
towns along the route, explained to them the nature of the great | 
work undertaken, removed objection to the enterprise that. had | 
been fostered by ‘prejudiced statements and misrepresentation, | 
and thus enlisted popular friendship for the successful carrying 
forward of the work. The commissioners saw enough to con-| 
vince them that, in an engineering sense, the scheme is an 
eminently feasible one, provided that the co-operation of 
national and State authorities can be enlisted in its prosecu- | 
tion. 


There is now little doubt but that such co-opera- 
tion will be secured. The pushing forward of the Henne-| 
pin canal project by government appropriation and the 
contemplated expenditure of 6,000,000 dols. for that work, | 
shows that the purpose eventually is to perfect a navigable 
system between the lakes and the Mississippi, that shall bring | 
into connection with eastward water transit both the upper and | 
lower reaches of the great stream by way of the Illinois river, 
and the drainage canal. Hitherto the Illinois has been 
rendered navigable by a succession of dams and locks, but) 


Baldwin Locomotive Works. The building of this machine is 
purely an experiment, and it is to be used in hauling heavy 
freight trains and in switching. This is probably the first 
attempt to utilise electricity as a rival of steam in heavy rail- 
road work. The locomotive will have four pairs of coupled 
iM wheels, 56 inches in diameter, and a bar frame with pedestals, 
driving-boxes, and other parts much similar to the parts of a 
ri . steam locomotive. The equalising and spring arrangement 
i will be in two systems, each embracing two pairs of drivers, 


ti and one of the systems will be cross equalised at the ends, and | this has proved ineffective for the reason that the dams arrest, 
. the locomotive will virtually have three points of suspension. | the flow of water and cause the silt to collect above them, and | 
td The armatures are carried upon the driving axles, and are not | thus fill up the bed of the stream. When the drainage canal 
it | 


supported by springs. A very Jarge portion of the weight of | 
the engine rests on the rails, without the intervention of any 
Rea) springs, which is an advantage, inasmuch as the engine is not 
yo expected to be run at very fast speeds. In fact, this arrange- 


shall have been completed there will be a powerful flow of lake 
water through the river into the Mississippi. In order to make 
way for this the dams must be removed. There will be a| 
sufficient volume of water to sweep onward the silt and 
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| maintain a channel 14 feet in depth, it is claimed by competent 
engineers. Thus will be opened a navigable connection 

| between Lake Michigan and the Father of Waters that will 

| result in Western transportation changes of undoubtedly 
important possibilities. 


BIRMINGHAM SHIP CANAL. 


THE successful inauguration of the Manchester Ship Canal has 
given an impetus to the project for connecting Birmingham 
with the sea. The more ambitious scheme of constructing a 
canal through Staffordshire to the river Weaver and ultimately 
the Mersey is lying dormant, owing to the large amount of capital 
required, but meanwhile the promoters of the Severn scheme 
are making rapid progress, and an exploration of the water- 
ways between Birmingham and Cardiff shows that they are 


available for a regular service of steam towing barges, and that | 


thirty-six hours will be saved on each journey. It is a long 
time (says the /7zzancial News) since Mr. G. W. Keeling, C.E., 
described before Mr. Salt’s committee a project by which the 
Worcester and Birmingham Canal, at a cost of about 700,000/,, 
could be enlarged, and its “devil’s staircase” of 30 locks in 
two miles replaced by a hydraulic incline, so that steamers or 


other craft might proceed from tidal water direct to the hard- | 
But Birmingham has been wooed by many | 


ware capital. 


suitors in the shape of canal projectors, now from the Humber | 
side and later from the Mersey; and, in face of all, it has | 


remained coy, if we are not to say apathetic. Mr. Keeling’s 
scheme remains where it was—on paper ; and it has been left 
to the moving spirits of the Severn improvement to provide Bir- 
mingham with the facilities it will not supply for itself—if 
not to convert it, like Manchester, into a seaport, at least to 
give it direct access to the sea. The same enterprising men 
who found the funds for dredging the Severn are now taking in 
hand the exploitation of the Birmingham Canal. They have 
called into their councils Mr. J. McGregor, C.E., who, during 


tecent months, has explored the waterways between Birming- | 


ham and the Sharpness Docks, and reported that they are 
available for a regular service of steam barges, with a train of 


<argo boats in tow, from Cardiff or Bristol to Birmingham, and | 


any of the towns ¢7 route. The time between Cardiff and 
Worcester, according to Mr. McGregor’s estimate, would be 
for one steam barge i1 hours, with one barge attached 13 
hours, with two barges 15 hours and with three barges 18 
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hours. Fifteen hours is allowed for the journey from Worcester 
to Birmingham owing to the delay at the terrible chain of 
locks on the abrupt ascent of 425 feet at the Lickey Hills. 
Altogether it is claimed that, with the express service by Mr. 
McGregor’s specially constructed boats, a day and a half will 
be saved on each journey from Cardiff to Birmingham, as 
compared with the most rapid rate of water progression by 


| existing means, 


WOODEN WATER MAINS. 


A RECENT paper read before the American Society of Civil 
Engineers by Mr. James D. Schuyler, M.Am.Soc C.E., on 
“ The Waterworks of Denver, Colo.,” contained, the entific 
Amejican says, some very interesting observations and fleures 
relating to this subject. He states that 16 miles of 30-inch 
wooden conduit were constructed in that work, in addition to a 
considerable length of 44-inch pipe. The timber used was 
California redwood, and the 30-inch conduit was constructed 
to stand under a head of 185 feet. We understand from the 


| Paper named that the total average cost of the 30-inch pipe 


was 1°36 dols. per lineal foot, of which about 48 cents cor- 
stituted the cost of trenching and back-filling, A gang of eight 
to sixteen men laid from 150 to 300 feet of the same size 
conduit per day. These mains were composed of staves, 
dressed very smooth to cylindrical sides and radial edges, and 
were held to the cylindrical form by mild steel bands placed at 
a distance apart, depending upon the head, but never exceeding 
17 inches. The pores of the wood are filled with the water 
under pressure so that it oozes through to a slight extent, thus 
realising the condition for permanent preservation. The pipe 
is framed in the trench and all handling in full size sections is 
avoided ; at the same time the interior finish is so smooth that 
the most advantageous conditions of flow are secured. .Mr. 
Schuyler estimates that the use of these wooden conduits 
effected a saving of over 1,000,000 dols. in this particular work. 


THE PURBECK QUARRIES. 


UNDER the title of ““A Decaying Industry” an interesting 
article has appeared in the Zz7zes on the present condition of 
quarrying in the Isle of Purbeck, from which we give the 
following extracts :— 

The Isle of Purbeck—a corner of Dorset almost isolated 
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from the mainland by the far-reaching waters of Poole | its former existence probable. Beyond doubt also the quarry. | 
Harbour—is traversed from east to west by a ridge of bleak | men of. the island have from very early days been organised as_| 
upland descending abruptly in the sea on the south, and almost | a_ trade company, the “Company of Marblers or Stone. | 
as sharply into a valley of wealden clay on the north. In these | cutters,” and such a body may well have originated ina royal | 
high Jands is found that grey marble which was so largely used | charter. Not only has the Company of Marblers existed, but 
in our cathedrals in the Middle Ages, and which in many a | it has exercised, and still exercises, its power ina very distinct | 
newly-restored church attracts notice by its brilliant surface. | and stringent way. From time immemorial, only members of 
Less widely known, but more largely used, is the hard stone | the company and the sons of members duly bound apprentice 
also found in the Purbeck hills—a stone suitable for paving, | have been allowed to quarry stone or marble in Purbeck. So 
building and other purposes. This stone lies in layers | jealously has the privilege been guarded that it is not even 
separated by beds of earth several feet thick. There are | allowed to descend by the female line. Neither the husband 
four veins or sets of layers worth working, the uppermost | nor the son of a quarryman’s daughter can quarry, though, 
generally lying about thirty feet below the surface, and the happily for the health of the community, the son of a quarry- 
next about twenty feet deeper. Owing to this disposition of | man may choose his wife amongst the daughters of the 
the stone it would not be possible to work it with profit from | stranger. 
the top or, in the quarrymen’s language, by “ridding” the It seems almost a necessary conclusion that an industry so. 
surface. Except therefore where the stone can be quarried privileged must have its right against the owners of the land in 
from the face of the cliff—as formerly in the gloomy caverns of | which the stone is found. If the right of working a quarry is, 
Tilly Whim—it is got by a process resembling coal-mining. A | entirely at the disposal of the landowner, he can give it to any 
shaft is sunk in the hill-side, not perpendicularly, but at an | one he likes ; and the elaborate rules of the Company of 
easy angle, and is furnished with a causeway for the haulage of | Marblers may in this way be entirely set at naught. No land- 
the stone, and a flight of steps for the miners, This shaft | owner seems yet to have asserted such right ; but for the last 
opens into a series of galleries upon the level of each workable | hundred years there have been conflicts between landowners 
vein, but it is rare to find more than two veins which can be | and quarrymen, and their present relations cannot be said to 
worked with profit from the same shaft. The stone is extracted | be well defined or altogether happy. The local tradition is, 
by scraping away the earth in which it is bedded and lifting | that at the time the charter was granted the land in which the 
out the several blocks with crowbars. These are placed on | stone is found was in the hands of the Crown, while those who. 
barrows, which are wheeled to the end of the shaft and raised | worked it were mostly small freeholders. Subsequently the 
to the surface by a windlass and capstan. As the stone is | Crown sold its lands to subjects, who gradually bought up the 
worked on one side of a gallery, the other side is built up with | small freeholds, reduced the quarrymen to the position of 
the rubble not worth haulage. At the surface, round the tenants, and then began to question their rights. As is so. 
mouth of the shaft, are a series of sheds, in which the stone | often the case, it seems to have been the prospect of turning 
is sorted and worked, and sometimes a kiln, in which the chips | their land to account for building purposes which first. led the 
are burnt for lime. | Owners into a position of hostility towards the quaryrmen. 
Quarrying, after the fashion we have described it, is a very While the land was of value only for grazing and tillage the: 
ancient industry in the Isle of Purbeck. By some happy chance | stone-getting seems to have been encouraged. The owners 
it has never fallen into the hands of any large capitalist or | probably found any surface disturbance more than compensated 
joint-stock company, but has always been carried on by the | by the customary dues or royalties, while the farmers made a 
native population, each quarry being worked bya single man or | profit by cartage of the stone to Swanage Bay for shipment. 
a group of two or three men, with the assistance of apprentices, | Round the bay stone merchants built low stone quays, locally 
and no quarry being of very great size. There is a tradition | termed “ banks,” and from these the stone was taken in carts to 
that the right of quarrying was given by royal charter to the | the barges, in which it was carried over-sea. The stone mer- 
men of Purbeck, in acknowledgment of their services in de- | chants first threw the apple of discord. Finding their carts 
feating the Danes in the time of King Alfred. The charter | not fully employed, they arranged with the quarrymen to cart 


. | - 
may or may not be forthcoming, but many facts seem to render | from the quarries. Thus the farmers were converted from 
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by means of the cartage dues, when deprived of these they had 
no equivalent for the disturbance of the surface—a _ dis- 
turbance which might be _ increased indefinitely by the 
opening of new shafts and the formation of cart-tracks. 


| Deprived of the support of the farmers, the quarrymen now 


_ seem likely to lose favour also with the landowners. 


| has arisen in Bournemouth, 
| Swanage. Two or three times a day during the summer some | 


| : Swanage 
again aspires to be a watering-place. Weymouth did little for 
it ; even her own glories have faded. Buta more potent ally 
only eight miles by sea from 


hundreds of visitors land from the Bournemouth steamer and 
endeavour to see some of the lions of Swanage between break- 
fast and dinner. Some of them find the quiet and simplicity of 
the place a pleasant contrast to the crowded town which they 
have just left ; others are attracted by the grand coast. They 
come for a longer stay and recommend the place to 
friends ; and so by degrees Swanage is acquiring a considerable 
summer populationi and setting up a “ season.” 

These are the accidents which landowners recognise as their 
chances ; and not unnaturally the few persons who own the 
hills of Swanage wish to turn their pastures into building sites. 
A right to open quarries and to work them when open, against 
the will of the landowner, irks and hampers the estate agent 
bent upon laying out roads and cutting up his land in rect- 
angular plots. We hear, therefore, of the “vexatiousness” of 
the quarriers’ customs, of the absurdity of the claims they 
make, of the damage they do to the land, and there is a ten- 
dency to deny that usages of centuries have any legal existence 
vat all. On the other hand, the quarrymen—we had almost said 
commoners, the analogy is so close—though numerous, are 
individually poor, and shrink from litigation with all its risks. 
And so, the industry being discouraged, a large class of inde- 
pendent workers may be gradually shouldered out of the dis- 
trict and sent, one by one, to swell the labour market of our 
overgrown towns. 

Already the trade is not what it was. The competition of 
Jersey granite and Portland stone keeps the profits low. Still, 
the number of persons connected with the industry must be 
large. In place of the few scattered cottages of a purely 
agricultural district, we find numerous and large villages in the 
stone-producing parts of Purbeck. Swanage, numbering a 
large proportion of quarrymen, merges into Herston, Herston 
almost touches Down, and Down, Langton. The latter name, 
one would think, must be a corruption of “long town,” for its 


their | 


| and St. Alban’s Head is the quaint, ou 


_And at Kingston we are close to Corfe 


stone cottages seem never to cease. Up and up the long hill- 
side they range till we arrive at the very summit of the wind 
Swept ridge, only to see another and more compact hamlet 
forming the centre of more quarries. Between the high road 
t-of-the-world village of 
Worth, with its fine Norman church, and, again, with its sur- 
rounding of quarries. Very near is the model village of 
Kingston, in which Lord Eldon has built a costly church, solid 
with Purbeck freestone and gleaming with Purbeck marble. 
Castle, the ancient 
metropolis of the quarrymen. A pleasant race they seem to 
be, intelligent, independent and yet well-mannered and amiable. 
Possibly they may not live much better than the well-to-do 
agricultural labourer; but there are the sense of property, the 
interests of a trade and the possibility of betterment. 


AUSTRALIAN MARBLE AND BUILDING STONE. 


AN abundant supply of all the various kinds of stone and other 
materials required for the building and adornment of its cities 
is found in New South Wales. Marble limestone is found in 
great masses near Wallerawang, Bathurst, Molong, Marulan, 
Tamworth and Kempsey, localities which are all within con- 
venient distance of the great arteries of communication, and it 
is obtainable in all its different varieties. Marble quarries have 


| been opened at Cow Flat, Marulan, Wallerawang, Orange and 
| Tamworth, but only two or three are at present being worked. 


Granite is found near Goulburn, Moruya, Montague Island and 
Trial Bay, as well as at many other places throughout the 
colony. Most of the granite hitherto used in Sydney has been 
obtained from Moruya, a port about 180 miles south of Sydney. 
The Hawkesbury formation, over which the city of Sydney is 
built, provides the city with an inexhaustible supply of sand- 
stone of the highest quality for building purposes. This mate- 
rial is admirably adapted for architectural effect, being of a 
light colour, fine grain and very easily worked. The beauty 
of Sydney street architecture is largely due to the free use of 
this excellent sandstone. Bluestone, which is extensively used 
as road metal and for the ballasting of the railway lines, is 
obtained at Kiama, Prospect, Pennant Hills and Bowral. This 
stone has not yet been used to any extent for building purposes 
in Sydney, but is largely so employed in Melbourne. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. road, the chimney being placed at the back. There are six 
slipper-baths for women, three of which would be considered | 


first-class and three second-class ; the difference being prin- 


B. FAGAN S (CARTER. CAB DET tent tuicaaat | cipally in the fitting up of baths with shower, &c. There are 

| six slipper-baths for men, three of which would be first-class 

PROPOSED CAFE FOR THE SCARBOROUGH CLIFF BRIDGE | and three second-class ; each would have a shower-bath. The 
COMPANY. | first-class swimming-bath is 60 feet 3 inches by 37 feet 5 inches, 


with a water space of 50 feet by 20 feet, with dressing-boxes 
| on each side, also foot-bath and shower with w.c. and urinals. | 
The second-class bath is 89 feet by 42 feet with a water space 
of 75 feet by 24 feet, with a sufficiency of dressing-boxes 
3 GIORGIO ‘MAGGIORE, ‘VENIOR, | arranged on each side, also with foot-bath and shower, and 
two w.c.’s and urinals convenient thereto, and narrow staircase 
to approach the gallery. Each swimming-bath is well 
lighted from the roof with inclined and vertical lights. The 


vertical lights are made to open by means of continuous iron 
THE MADEN PUBLIC BATHS, BACUP. rod, fitted with arm to each light and worked with wheel and 


THE new baths at Bacup were lately opened by Mr. J. H. | screw pinion, to open and close at leisure. Each swimming- 
Maden, M.P., havig been presented to the borough of Bacup bath is lighted by large end windows in addition to the top 
by his late father. light ; it will add to the cheerfulness of the room. 

The baths have been designed and carried out by Messrs. A narrow gallery has been erected on each side of the 
Mangnall & Littlewoods, architects, Manchester, selected in a | second-class baths over the dressing-boxes for visitors on gala 
competition, the cost, including land, being about 10,000/, | days, with a staircase for approach. This gallery will be found 
They are situated in Rochdale Road, and are very complete, essential in the case of the baths being used for public purposes 
including first and second-class swimming-baths, first and in the winter months, as hereinbefore suggested. A polished 
second-class men and women’s slipper-baths, and Turkish-baths, | stone curb is fitted to finish round the edge of each swimming- 
the contractor for the main structure being Mr. James Har- | bath and polished stone steps to each angle. All the masonry 
greaves, Bacup; hot and cold-water engineering, Messrs. has the sharp arrise rounded off. 

Jaffry & Co., Manchester ; steam service and laundry engineer- The laundry, which is a necessity in all baths, is placed 
ing, Messrs. Elliott & Sons, Manchester; the steam boilers | over the boiler-house and has a concrete floor, placed upon 
and pumps, Mr. Edward Wood, Manchester; Mr. Corcoran, | rolled iron joists, and is quite waterproof from drip on to 
Manchester, acting as clerk of works. boilers. It is fitted with drying closet, say, for ten horses to 

Each entrance would be of sufficient width for double turn- | draw out on rails and pulleys, heated by steam pipes and 

stiles in and out, in addition to a pass-gate in the centre, with ventilated into large chimney. The roof over laundry has top 


BOAT-HOUSE, RUDYARD LAKE, LEEK. 


a 
Ss latch available for visitors, officials, &c., who are not bathers, light and ventilation and the necessary washhouse fittings, 
By so as to have a complete register. The women and first-class such as a small engine for turning the washing-machine and 
tn men use one entrance and the second-class men the other. | wringer and troughs for hand washing and steeping trough 
re With this arrangement it is occasionally provided that women | placed against the walls, and fitted with cold water and steam 
i can have the use of the first-class ;swimming-baths within | cock to each, for heating the water, the waste pipes being 
ti certain hours of the day. The position of the laundry is such | taken off to the drains. ; 
as to make it convenient for the attendant to pass from thence The design is English Renaissance. The front and two 
isl to the women’s baths (which are situated over the entrances) | principal side elevations are faced with Yorkshire parpoints, 
i without loss of time. The laundry and washhouse with drying | backed up with common brickwork, and Yorkshire stone used 
ve closet are placed over the boiler-house, which is provided with | for the ashlar-work, which would be tooled. The steps, flags 


two boilers. They would be coaled and fired from the side and copings would be from the neighbouring quarries. 
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“ALPHA’’ GAS FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 


WE noted ina short paragraph last week the important im- 
provement just made in Miller's “Alpha” patent gas-making 
machine. The process, as is well known, is invaluable for 
country-houses, mansions, or in districts where gas is not 
available, or by reason of distance would prove costly in the 
extreme to lay on. The gas supplied by the “Alpha” gas- 
making machines is obtained by the use of gasoline, so it “has 
been named, a mineral oil perfectly free from spontaneous 
/ combustion. Gasoline of the best quality, as supplied from the 
Alpha Works in Birmingham, or from stores in London, 
Liverpool and other ports “should however be obtained (as it 
can be, bearing the Alpha brand), The approximate.cost of 
Alpha gas and coal gas is, according to tests, the same, though 
in many places we could mention, coal gas is more costly. The 
Alpha gas, however, is free from the noxious results of coal 


gas, which, for sanitary reasons, for cleanliness and preserva- | 


tion of furniture, pictures, &c., has led many persons to dispense 
with the use of coal gas where it was easily obtainable, though 
a majority use it looking at it as a convenience which counter- 


balances its noxious effects on their health and their possessions. | 
The Alpha gas is applicable, however, to all purposes, for | 


cooking as well as for lighting, and for gas-engines for pumping, 
chaff-cutting and general agricultural as well as country 
purposes. 
to be made and stored; it is made automatically for im- 
mediate consumption. But the manufacture of the gas 
is effected practically with no more labour than winding 
up some mechanism daily as required—in fact, a matter of 
but a few minutes’ work—and recharging at fortnightly or 
three weeks’ interval according to consumption. That the 
process is economical we think there can be no doubt of, 
even where the price of gas rules low. 
matter compared with the economy as regards health and the 
escaping ruination of everything nice as regards the adornment 
and furnishing of a house. Who has not tried to enhance the 


But that is a small | f 
| Bishopsgate is a surprising 


There is another advantage, that the gas has not | 


| 
established in places out of the range of supply by gas com- 
| panies, but this has proved to our knowledge a costly opera- 


| brightness of a room by keeping flowers, plants, &c.? but they | 


pine away, as also do the pet birds which so many like to keep. 
It is scarcely necessary to describe the process of manufacture; 
if we remember aright we have done so some time since. The 
process was designed on proper scientific principles, since 
which minor but none the less important items of improvement 
have been introduced. During the last fifty years we could 


tion, both in arranging the plantand the maintenance. In fact, 
many of those who will not have gas where it can be supplied 
would no doubt manufacture their own gas by the “Alpha” 
process, though they decline the use of coal gas. The plant 
of the “ Alpha” is inexpensive, and its use and working simple, 
and most persons do not look so much at cheapness of cost as 
at efficiency. Although electric light is being largely gone in 
for at the present time, the installations are not always a 


success, as the following will show. The Cotton Powder 
Company of Liverpool say in their letter of Nov. 7, 1893 :— 


“ The machine for making the gas has answered admirably. 
We got it sent here by our Faversham Works when they 
introduced the electric light, du¢ they have lamented they ever 
sent it away. Gasoline gas gives a beautiful light, and we 
carry it great distances and use it in our laboratory. Besides, 
there is no carbon to speak of.” The foregoing, sent quite 
spontaneously, shows that even when compared with electric 
light the ‘ Alpha” holds its own. 


THE NEW LIVERPOOL STREET STATION. 
IN an article entitled “ Bishopsgate—Where is It ?>—The 
Future Liverpool Street,” the Czty Press describes the altera- 
tions which are in progress at Liverpool Street. The writer 
says :— 

A person or a corporation who buys up a whole street is 
reckoned to be in a big way of business, but what will be said 
of the magnitude of the operations of a railway company which 
buys up a whole parish? But this is what the Great Eastern 
Railway Company has done in Bishopsgate Without. The 
transformation which pick and shovel, aided by the hands of 
the builder and the skill of the engineer, has brought about in 
one. To all intents and purposes 
a whole parish has been absorbed, and the Great Eastern 
Railway Company is the master of the situation. While 
Londoners have been hurrying and scurrying to and fro past 
Liverpool Street few have given a thought to the gigantic works 
which have been undertaken under their very noses, while still 
fewer probably know that since the early part of 1891 there 
have been human elements at w ork which have taken from the 
map of London a piece of land 54 acres in extent. 

London will soon be able to ae of the possession of the 


mention many instances where private gasworks have been | largest railway terminus in the world, for Liverpool Street 
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Station will, when the addition is completed, cover no fewer 
than 15 acres of land. 

The removal of hundreds of houses was not a matter of any 
great difficulty, but in order to bring the new site to the level 
of the adjoining one many difficulties presented themselves, 
and before it could be accomplished 130,000 cubic yards of 
earth had to be dug out. 

After the levelling of the houses the serious portion of the 
enterprise was embarked upon. Mr. J. Wilson, the chief engi- 
neer to the company, has been the designer of this grand trans- 
formation scene, which has been enacted so quietly and withal 
so persistently in Bishopsgate, and on its completion the travel- 
ling public will find the work he has accomplished is of a monu- 
mental character. Taking the Worship Street bridge, which 
divides Norton Folgate and Shoreditch, as a starting-point, it will 
beseen that there were engineering difficulties of some magnitude 
to contend with. In the first place, in cutting away the two 
arches of the structure the workmen were not allowed to inter- 
fere with the railway traffic beneath or the road traffic above. 
It says something for the skill of those who manipulated the 
delicate piece of “work that, after a possession of the roadway 
for one week, the two brick arches were removed and the bridge 
was ready for use. Iron to the amount of 260 tons was used 
for the purpose. The next bridge, leading from Bishopsgate 
Street right into the station is Primrose Bridge, which has a 
span of 105 feet and a roadway of 35 feet, while in the con- 
struction of it 340 tons of iron were employed. The third 
bridge, which spans the large area from Bishopsgate Street to 
the old station, is Skinner Street Bridge, which is 168 feet 
long and has 30 feet of roadway. In the making of the struc- 
ture 540 tons of iron were used. 

A conspicuous building is the new parcels office, which, by 
a well thought out plan, extends over towards the old station 
and above the railway lines, thus economising space without 
interfering with the utility of the building and ‘the convenience 
of the site. It is a four-storey fireproof building, erected upon 
a network of massive girders (some of which weigh forty tons), 
and extends a distance of 188 feet. It is intended for inward 
and outward parcels, and will be well able to bear the enormous 
weight which promises to be put upon it. In this building 
alone there are approximately 2,000 tons of ironwork. 

In the area which the company has secured there are eight 
new lines of way and eight platforms. Four of these are 
500 feet, and one 7oc feet long. These dimensions will convey 
to the mind of the reader the vast amount of space that has 


[Drc. 29, 1898: 


been added to the present station, which, by the way, stands 
upon 93 acres of land. 

At the end of the new platforms is an enormous space 
known to railway experts as a circulating area, or in other 
words, a vast space devoted to ingress and egress, and its 
proportions are 90 feet by 210 feet. This has been roofed over 
in one span—a grand piece of ironwork, as may be gathered 
from the fact that about 15,000 tons of ironwork have been 
employed in the construction of the roof. Spacious galleries 
lead out into Bishopsgate Street, while another handsome 
corridor connects the new station with the old, In addition, 
and supplementing’ the whole, there is a high level roadway 
with two incline roadways leading down to the level of the 
platform, these being similar in many respects to those existing 
in the approaches to the old station. With the addition of the 
eight new lines Liverpool Street will contain no fewer than 
twenty lines of way, and between five and six miles of permanent 
way have been laid down, while the old and new stations 
combined will be 500 feet from side to side. By the engineers 
excellent designs the new and old stations are practically part 
and parcel of the same, each being connected by a series of 
large archways having a 23-feet span. There were for- 
merly four approach lines and there are now six, while the 
lines have been quadrupled to Bethnal Green and other 
suburban places. 

The electrical arrangements for the lighting of Liverpool 
Street are on the grand scale that characterises the whole of 
the work. 


FINANCES OF THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


IN ascertaining the total cost of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, there have to be considered the grants made to, 
and administered by, the National Commission and the Board 
of Lady Managers, as well as the revenues raised and expended 
by the Exposition Company, the Chicago Corporation, which, 
conjointly with the National Commission, organised and con- 
trolled the Fair. There is also to be reckoned the grant of 
1,500,000 dols. (300,000/.) made by the United States Govern- 
ment for the exhibit of the departments of State. 

The accounts of the Exposition Company have been pub- 
lished in full detail. Their sources of revenue were a grant 
from the city of Chicago, the subscriptions to the company, a 
grant from the United States Government, together with the 
receipts from admissions, concessions, &c. 
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It will be remembered that a sum of 1¢,000,000 dols, 
(2,000,000/.) had to be provided before the exhibition was 
assigned to Chicago. The amount actually paid up was in 
excess of this, and amounted to 10,600,000 dols. (2,100,coo/.). Of 
this the city gave 5,000,000 dols., while the amount subscribed 
by the stockbrokers was 5,600,000 dols. (1,100,000/.)._ In the 
spring of 1893 an application was made to Congress to grant 
or lend a sum in aid of the exhibition, 5,000,000 dols. 
(1,000,000/.) being suggested. A grant of 2,500,000 dols. 
(500,000/.) was made, and it was decided that the money 
should be paid in a special coinage, known as souvenir half- 
dollars. It was estimated that the coins could be sold ata 
dollar apiece, so that the grant would be really equivalent to 
5,000,000 dols. At a later date, the United States Treasury 
kept back, out of this sum the amount required for the expenses 
connected with the awards, so this portion of the grant has 
really to be credited to the National Commission. The 
amount realised by the company was under two millions and a 
half (2,448,000 dols.). The receipts from admissions were 
10,626,330 dols. (2,125,500/.); from concessions, 3,700,000 
dols. (740,000/.) ; miscellaneous receipts and interest produced 
770,cco dols. (154,000/.). The total receipts were 28,151,168 
dols. (5,630,200/.). The expenses are summarised under the 
heads of—Construction, 18,323,000 dols. (3,664,500/.); pre- 
liminary organisation, 90,674 dols. (18,000/.); and genera 
expenses, 7,127,240 dols. (1,425,000/.), The total expenditure 


up to the closing of the exposition was given as 25,540,500 | 
| allow for the expansion due to the enormous volume of hot air 


dols. (5,110,000/,). 


It will therefore be seen that, treating the subscriptions to | 


the company and the grants from the city and the State as 
gifts, not as loans, the exhibition was a considerable financial 
success. There was at the close actually a balance of two 
million dollars, a large proportion of which is available for the 
subscribers, who certainly never expected to receive any of 
their money back. 

No account appears as yet to have been published of the 
expenditure of the National Commission and of the Board of 
Lady Managers. It is stated that the Federal Government 
appropriated in all 1,025,000 dols. (£205,000) for the purposes 
of the exhibition. 

The total outlay upon the Chicago exhibition may be taken 
as about five and a half millions sterling, of which it may be 
said roughly that over three millions were earned by the Fair, 
over two millions subscribed by Chicago anda quarter of a 

' million provided by the U.S. Government. 


A DINNER IN A CHIMNEY. 


THE large scale on which the Brooklyn City Railroad Com- 


| pany is carrying out the work of covering the city with a net- 


| work of trolley wires is shown by the extent of the plant in the 


Kentave power-house, the big chimney for which is finished- 


| The “stack,” as it is called, is said by the engineers in charge 


to be the largest chimney yet built in cubic capacity, the inner 
core, or chimney proper, having 65,800 cubic feet of air space. 


| The stack is one of the most prominent objects on Brooklyn's 


| “baffle-plate ” of fire-brick to a height of 60 feet. 


| interior. 


water front, as it is built almost at the river’s edge. It is 
293 feet high, the sides of the base measure 38 feet 3 inches, 
and taper in to a height of 85 feet, where the circular form is 
assumed. Thestructure rests upon a foundation of 14 feet of 
stone and g feet of concrete, supported by 1,201 piles, and con- 
tains over 2,000,000 bricks, with a total weight of 3,000 tons. 
The iron cap surmounting this big stack weighs about five tons, 
and is 27 feet in diameter. Up to the middle of the flue risesa 
This is to 
give each of the two flues a separate draught. The chimney 
is designed to carry away the smoke and gases from thirty-six 
500 horse-power boilers using forced draught. Under natural 
draught the stack would have required an additional 70 feet in 
height to accomplish the same result. The inner case, or 
chimney proper, is entirely distinct from the outer wall, and is 
282 feet high, with walls 24 inches thick at the base tapering to 
8 inches at the top, and 17 feet in diameter. This is in order to 


which it is designed to carry off. The outside wall is built with 
twelve buttresses projecting inward, and reaching to within 
half an inch of the core. Lateral expansion being thus provided 
for, the perpendicular gain, which is reckoned at one-sixteenth 
of an inch to the foot, is provided for by building from the out- 
ward wall inward, above the top of the core, a curved apron, or 
‘“‘toothing ” of brick, leaving an aperture of 17 feet across, or 
just the diameter of the core. ‘The new power-house was 
designed by F. S. Pearson, of Boston, who built the West End 
Company’s power-house in that city and the Fifty-Second 
Street house for the Brooklyn Company. Mr. Starrett, the 
consulting engineer of the company, with Mr. F. B. Hall, Mr. 
Pearson’s representative, has superintended the work, while the 
big chimney has been under the direct supervision of C. Har- 
rison. To celebrate the completion of the chimney a dinner, 
to which about sixty guests were invited, has been given in its 
The first of the six big multipolar dynamos, which 
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are to send chained lightning through the streets of the northern | improvement. Each set is provided with bath-rooms for males 
part of the city, has. been started. It requires two Corliss | and females, which are placed at the use of the tenants free of 
engines to keep this dynamo running, and steadiness of motion | charge. This is an entirely new departure in the construction 
is ‘secured by a fly-wheel 25 feet in diameter and weighing | of workmen’s dwellings, and we are not aware that this inesti- 
go tons. These dynamos are said to be the largest railway | mable boon exists in any other of the many similar blocks 
power generators ever built, and were constructed by the | throughout London, except in that of the “ Rothschild Four Per 
General Electric Company, while the boilers of the new plant | Cent. Dwellings” in Brady Street, Whitechapel. Three out of 
will be capable of supplying 18,000 horse-power. the four of the Guinness buildings have the special advantage 
of a club-room, and we have reason to believe that it is intended 
to make this addition at the fourth one, namely, in Columbia 
Road, Hackney. All the dwellings are fitted with special hot 
THE GUINNESS TRUST BUILDINGS. water supplies on the ground floor. There are, moreover, a 


number of costers’ sheds on each site which are let at a small 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Zzmes gives the following account | Weekly rent for the housing of barrows. 


of the buildings erected at the expense of the Dublin board The. buildings: in Marlborough Road,” Chelsea, consigy of 
ae Wes ? nine blocks in irregular shape, and possess a certain archi- 
in London :— 


: : ; tectural grace not always to be found in structures of that 

Amid the many piteous cries which come to us from the | character. There are here 303 tenements. The three-room 
vast populations of poverty-stricken Londoners there are some | tenements, however, are not equal in size to those of the other 
cheering echoes of a better state of things, even in districts of | buildings, and are separated by a partition. There is one 
the Metropolis which are notorious for discomfort and want, | drawback in these buildings, namely, the absence of venti- 


; s A lators. Yet they possess many improvements on former 
At least it may be stated that since Christmas 1891 there have structures of the kind, The architect is Mr. Macartney ; the 


grown up, under a single philanthropic hand, new and com- | pyilders are J. T. Chappell. In Columbia Road, Hackney, the 
modious dwellings for artisans and their families in no fewer | buildings are somewhat similar to those in Chelsea. The 
than four different neighbourhoods. We do not here speak of | architect is Mr. Pilkington, and Messrs, Grover & Sons are 
the excellent work of Lord Rowton, which has provided new | the builders. In all cases the playgrounds are spacious and 
homes for a large number of men in one quarter, but of the | exceedingly well fitted with waste pipes for draining off the 
achievement of the Guinness Trust, by which the munificence | rain water. The buildings in Lever Street, St. Luke’s, and in 
of Lord Iveagh has raised four separate sets of model | Brandon Street, Walworth, are again somewhat like one 
dwellings situated in Chelsea, Hackney, St. Luke’s and Walworth. | another, and present striking differences from the other two. 
In each of these localities the populations are large and the | The builders of the Walworth blocks are Peto Brothers, and’ 
numbers of the poor very considerable. They are one and all the | those of the St. Luke’s houses, Perry & Co., but the architects 
better for the erection of those splendid buildings. The benefits | for the two sets are the same, namely, Messrs. Smithers & 
thus conferred are twofold, for, besides providing some thousand | Joseph. The buildings in Brandon Street, Walworth, have’ 
families, who are thereby accommodated, with improved dwell- | been completed and occupied for many months past, while 
ings, the mere existence of these fresh centres of perfect sani- | those in St, Luke’s were finished more than a year ago, 
tary arrangements must tend to mitigate in the districts much | New blocks are being added in Lever Street, the cost of which 
of the evils of overcrowding and bad sanitation. All these | will be defrayed by the gift of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
buildings possess certain features which are entirely new among | In the buildings already erected in Lever Street there are 
the characteristics of workmen’s dwellings. They are not all | 192 tenements, consisting of 24 three-roomed dwellings, 
constructed alike, and there are some details in which one is | 48 single rooms and 120 two-roomed apartments. There are 
perhaps better than another. But in what may be termed | generally four tenements on each floor. Upon each floor there 
organic sanitary matters there is no question that all the build- | are laundries, excellently fitted with coppers and wash-tubs and) 
ings of the Guinness Trust present the latest results of sanitary | copious supply of water. In one recess away from the laundry 
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is a special cistern and tap for drinking-water. 


other respects it is not too much to say that the sanitary | Lever Street, and not in others. 


arrangements in the four sets of the Guinness Trust dwellings | 
are little short of perfection. The playground in Lever Street is 
200 feet long, with an average width of 4o feet. There isa 
shelter provided at one end of the playground, and ample 
provision is iound for planting shrubs and flowers. One of the 

most striking and novel features of these dwellings is an 
apparatus invented by one of the architects, Mr. N. S. Joseph, 
by which, as already mentioned, a common boiling-water supply 
is provided for the tenants. This arrangement, already in 
operation at Brandon Street and the first two occupied build- 
ings, is found to be an inestimable boon to the tenants. It 
saves them the expense of fuel at those seasons of the year 
when the only reason for lighting their fires at an early hour 
would be to make the tea for breakfast. 


Now they are able to | 


In these and | | buildings, such as a balcony on each floor in one case, as in 


The interiors are light and 
cheerful in the highest degree, and there are not wanting the 
signs of zsthetic taste in the colouring of the walls and other 
decorations. The windows are invariably fitted with Venetian 
blinds, and the rooms are well equipped with cupboards of 
every kind. One remarkable advantage to be derived from 
residing in any one of the Guinness Trust buildings is that 
coals are sold in. small quantities at a lower rate than can be 
bought outside. 

In Brandon Street, Walworth, one is very much struck with 
the establishment of a common nursery. Upon inquiry it is 
discovered that this is the special outcome of Lady Iveagh’s 
generosity and care for the poor. On the ground-floor in one 
block there are certain rooms which she rents, and they are 
thrown into one or two apartments. Here it is where mothers 


take their teapots to this apartment, where a woman is in | who have to go out to work deposit their youngest children. 
attendance at stated hours to provide the boiling water. The | The limits of age appear to be from three weeks to five years. 
apparatus is heated by gas. There is, moreover, a hot-water | There are, of course, nurses engaged for taking charge of these 
pipe for supplying the water required for laundry purposes. It | infants. The door opens on one side of this nursery into a 


is scarcely too much to hope that the numerous workmen’s 
blocks throughout London and in the North of England may 
yet be furnished with the special advantages which the Guinness 
Trustees have introduced. 


On the site of these blocks it is an undoubted gain to | 
possess a commodious common room or club-room for the use | 


of the tenants. 
corner of the site appears to be the centre of a good deal of 


In Lever Street and in Brandon Street this | 


portion of the playground, which is railed off for the use of 
these juveniles. It is understood that this institution is called 
in the buildings “ Lady Iveagh’s Cradle.” The children thus 
placed are fed and clothed for 3¢. a day. Children old enough 
to attend an infant school are “looked after” for 4d. a day. 
This is an experiment, and if in the process of time it is found 
to be successful, one would be glad to see it adopted in other 
blocks. In visiting the homes of the poor and, indeed, of most 


. . . . 1° | - "7° . . . 
social happiness for working-men and their families. The | working-men’s families, there is an unaccountable characteristic 
rooms are cosily furnished, and possess a piano, games of | that cannot escape notice. There appears to beaninherent dread 
drafts, newspapers and other means of recreation. Certain | of both air and light. Blinds or curtains are drawn and 

| 
| 


windows invariably closed. For this reason the architects of 
are to be 
they have 


refreshments are sold there in the evening, and once a week 
there is a specially organised entertainment, sometimes a,con- | 
cert, sometimes a popular lecture, and occasionally a dramatic 


| the Brandon Street and Lever Street dwellings 
congratulated on the thorough manner in which 


performance. This common room does, in fact, possess all the | introduced ventilation. There is no room or cupboard which 
features of a working-man’s club, with these two distinctions. | Messrs. Smithers & Joseph have designed that has not a 
No subscription is required, and the eligibility to membership | ventilator direct through the outer wall. The “Guinness 
consists of being a tenant or a member of a tenant’s family | range,” as it is called, for cooking, which owes its design to one 


Mr. 
resulting 


NWO: Joseph, is admirably adapted to 
from the accumulation of dust 


of the architects, 
mitigate the evils 
and flue. 

The completion of the four sets of dwellings under the 
| Guinness Trust is an achievement that may well be regarded as 
one of the best results of modern philanthropy. Moreover, the 
design of the work and its execution, aided by the best skilled 


within the blocks. It is found that after the day’s work many 
a man is content to seek such diversion as the club-room 
affords rather than go outside the gates of the buildings to 
obtain it elsewhere. -The rents in all the Guinness Trust | 
buildings are about the same, ranging from Is. 9d. to 55. 6d. | 
per week, according to the number of rooms or the height of | 
the floor. There are slight structural contrasts in all the | 
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labour, are testimonies of the steady progress in sanitary 
science with which recent years have been signalised. It is 
significant that within the same year of the operation of that 
excellent legislative accomplishment known as the Public 
Health (London) Act there should have been erected within 
the Metropolis four model dwellings of a kind which are in 
harmony with the sanitary intentions of that Act of Parliament. 

The Trustees of the Guinness Fund, which amounted to a 
quarter of a million sterling, are Lord Rowton, Mr. Ritchie, 
M.P., and Mr. D. R. Plunket, M.P. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At the meeting of this Institution Mr. Giles, president, in the 
chair, a communication was read treating the subject of 
“ Hydraulic-Power Supply in London,” by Mr. E. B. Ellington, 
M.Inst.C.E. 

The paper first recorded the considerable progress made in 


the distribution of hydraulic power during the past five years, | 


the number of machines worked from the system in London 


having risen from 609 in December, 1887, to 1,755 in December, | 


1892, and the length of mains laid from twenty-seven to fifty- 


eight miles in the same period, whilst the available horse-power | 


had increased from 800 to 2,600, A public supply was now 
given in Liverpool, and works were in progress at Kirmingham, 
Manchester and several foreign towns. 

The first pumping-station in London, at Falcon Wharf, 


the Institution in 1887. 
stations had been erected at Millbank, near the Houses of 
Parliament, and at Wapping, near the entrance to the London 
Docks, while a fourth station was in course of erection at City 


Road, near the Regent’s Canal. The general arrangement of | 


the latter stations was much the same as that at Falcon 


Wharf, except that at Wapping triple-expansion engines had | 


been employed with a steam pressure of 150 lbs. per square 
inch, The water used was obtained at Millbank from the gravel 


bed overlying the London clay. Through this bed about 150 | 


feet of headings had been driven. The water contained iron, 
which was deposited on exposure to the air. For getting rid of 
this iron and filtering the water, the Porter-Clark lime-process 


was employed at a cost of 105d. per 1,000 gallons. The | 


average output from the station was 1,500,000 gallons per week. 


The water at the Wapping pumping-station was obtained | 


| charcoal filters were used at that station. 


| by pumps worked by hydraulic pressure. 


partly from the gravel bed, as at Millbank, and partly from the 
London Dock. The quantity of iron in the water was much 
less than at Millbank, and the Pulsometer Company’s “ Torrent ” 
For the purpose of 
clarification, ‘‘alumino-ferric ” had been successfully employed, | 
The capacity of the Wapping station was 800,000 gallons in | 
twenty-four hours. The water used at the several stations was 
pumped into tanks situated over the engine and boiler-houses 
These pumps had 


| proved to be economical machines, and possessed the great 


advantage of being able to work by the pressure in the mains | 


| when the main engines and boilers were stopped during the 


night. The only station worked continuously was that at 
Falcon Wharf. ‘The total capacity of the accumulators in con- 


| nection with the system was 1,600 gallons, while the capacity 


of the pumping-plant was 3,5co gallons per minute. This 
showed that the accumulators acted almost exclusively as 
regulators of the pressure and had little effect in respect of 
storage. | 
The results of tests of the Wapping triple-expansion engines 
and boilers, made by Mr. Bryan Donkin, showed a consumption 
of 1°3 lb. of coal per one horse-power per hour. The increased | 
economy gained by the use of triple-expansion engines and the 
high steam-pressure of 150 lbs. per square inch were very 
striking. At Falcon Wharf, with compound engines working 
at 85 lbs. per square inch, 4,048 gallons, at a pressure of 


| 732 lbs. per square inch, were pumped for every hundredweight 
| of coal consumed. At Millbank, with the same engines, but 
Blackfriars, was described by the author in a paper read before | with 1oo lbs. per square inch of steam pressure, 4,130 gallons, 


Since that time other pumping- | 


and at Wapping 5,118 gallons were pumped per hundredweight 


| of coal. The efficiency of the plant in respect of coal-consump- 


tion, working over long periods, was much below the efficiency 
of the trial runs, and it appeared that only about 60 per cent. 
of the coal burnt was utilised at efficiencies obtained at the 
trials, and 32 per cent. of the balance was wasted by the inter- 
mittent running of the plant. Notwithstanding that the total 
delivery of power had more than doubled since 1887, no 
diminution of this loss had resulted. 

The author proceeded to discuss the question as to whether 
it was possible to increase this efficiency in practice by im- 
proving the load-factors, and especially whether a combination 
of power-supply during the day and the use of the energy for 
electric lighting during the night would produce such a result, 
and arrived at the conclusion that little or no advantage in this 
respect was to be gained by such combination. The load- 
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| factor of the hydraulic supply for the year 1887 was 0:275, for | 


| 1889, 0°338, and for 1892, 0°326. It was pointed out that the 
improvement of the load-factors in recent years over 1887 was 
due to the enlarged area of supply and not to the increased 
quantity of power supplied—the time of maximum demand 
varying in the different districts supplied. Load-diagrams were 
given of the electric supply on December 21, 1892 (a foggy 


_ day) in Westminster and of the hydraulic supply on the same | 


|day, and the two were combined. The load-factor for the 
/combined curve was 0°522, while the electric load-factor alone 
was 0533 and the hydraulic load-factor 0-495. 


It was further | 


pointed out that under the most favourable conditions a supply | 


approaching the maximum would only be given on 280 days in 
the course of a year, and that it was impossible without storage 
¢o obtain from any combination of supplies more than 12 hours’ 
work out of 24—a condition which would only produce a load- 
factor of 0°380 against 0°325 actually realised. A low load- 
factor was likely therefore to be a permanent cause of low 
efficiency in all methods of supplying energy which did not 
admit of extensive storage. The load-factor had however a 
far greater influence upon the amount of capital outlay per 
anit of output than it had upon the cost of fuel and station 
expenses. 

Particulars were furnished of the actual cost of the supply 
\of hydraulic energy for the years 1884 to 1892 under the head- 
ings (1) station and distribution expenses ; (2) repairs, and (3 
general charges. In the result it appeared that the amount of 
the supply was unlikely to affect the working cost favourably 
to any substantial extent. 
in London showed that the total expenses had increased in 
direct ratio to the total output, added to a constant representing 
the minimum cost of working the undertaking irrespective of 
the output. There was no reason to believe that experience in 
relation to hydraulic supply in London was likely to differ 
materially from that of other undertakings established for sup- 
plying energy in towns from artificial sources. If works were 
planned on a moderate scale in relation to the probable output, 
and would allow of extensions as required, the minimum cost 
of supply would be approximated to within a comparatively 
short period, and further development was unlikely to exercise 
any material influence on the cost. The influence of capital 
expenditure on plant in relation to output was as important as 
the actual expense in determining the cost at which the con,, 
sumer could obtain energy. The capital outlay for hydraulic 
supply in Londen had fallen from 2°87. per 1,000 gallons in 1885 


The experience of the cost of supply | 


to 1'24/. in 1892, and a further reduction was anticipated in the 
future. 

In conclusion, reference was made to the value of the high- 
pressure supply for purposes of fire-extinction. Attention was 
also ditected to the value of the Pelton water-wheel for high 
pressures, especially for driving dynamos, in substitution of the 
hydraulic engines hitherto used. By this apparatus 66 per cent. 
of the hydraulic energy could be converted into electrical 
energy, which could be obtained in this way at a cost of about 
6d. per Board of Trade unit. The electric-lighting of Antwerp 
was being established on a combined hydraulic and electrical 
system of this kind, devised by the late Professor Van Ryssel- 
berghe, of Ghent. 


LEAD INDUSTRIES. 


THE committee appointed to inquire into white lead and the 
allied industries have issued their report. Among the recom- 
mendations are the following :— 

Electric Accumulator Works——The committee are directed 
to inquire into the use of red lead in electric accumulator 
works, and to consider whether such works should be included 
in the special rules they have under their consideration. They 
visited works in Wolverhampton and London. The committee 
have found this trade, which, judged from the standpoint of 
most of our staple industries, must be said to be still in its 
infancy, to be conducted in a somewhat crude manner. They 
trust that ere long much that is now done by hand may be 
effectively performed by machinery. The process consists of 
rubbing red lead or litharge, which has been previously damped 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and bas attained the consistency of 
The 


clay, on to embossed or perforated leaden plates. 
interstices of the plates are thus filled with red-lead mud, so 
that when finished an even surface is produced. One man 


mixes the dry red lead and dry litharge with dilute sulphuric 
acid, and in this part of the process a considerable amount of 
dust is produced. Others rub the red lead or litharge, as the 
case may be, into the interstices of the plates. They do this 
with gloves on, using a sort of wooden spatula. But a good 
deal is rubbed on with the gloves. These latter are put to 
severe usage and do not last long, and unless they are in good 
condition, let the material which is being manipulated through 
the seams or holes. There are other processes, but in each of 
them it is necessary for the hands of the workers to be in 
almost continuous contact with the material used. In some 
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Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
Windows and Skylights. Half-imch Mesh, 44d. per foot super, 
Price Lists and Illustrations post free on application. 
KSTABLISHED 1855. 
Telegraphic Address :—‘‘Pheasantry, Londor 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGY# 


THE NEW PATENT 


““BRALOO” WINDOW 


Opens on Hinges as well as Slides up and 
down, consequently is Easily Cleaned. 
(See Illustrated Adv, Second Week in each Month.) 


PATENTEES— 


RINDESLAND & PATTENDEN 


461 Harrow Road, London, W. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Illustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free, on roller, Ninepence. 
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cases gloves are not worn. The committee recommend that 
the person who does the mixing should be obliged to wear a 
respirator and overall suit, and that all rubbers be obliged to 
wear gloves and aprons, to be supplied by the occupier, and 
that the gloves should be inspected constantly by the foreman, 
and renewed when defective, and that there be ample washing 
accommodation for all in the works, z.e. lavatories with hot and 
cold water, soap and towels supplied by the firm. 

Enamelling of Ironplates—The committee were directed 
to inquire into the dangers attending the trade of enamelling 
ironplates, and whether the special rules issued this year are 
sufficient. ‘This industry consists of making enamelled signs 
and advertisements. The iron-plate, having been cleaned, is 
first smeared with a little gum and water, and then a: fine 
powder is sifted on to it. This powder may or may not 
contain lead. When it does contain it, the lead is usually in 
the proportion of about 25 per cent. The plate is then burnt in 
the furnace for several minutes, the powder melts and consti- 
tutes the first coating of enamel. There is an alternate process 
in use at some works, where the first coat is put on in the moist 
state with a ladle, the powder being suspended in water. The 
next process is known as swilling. The colour, red, blue, 
brown or white, as the case may be, which nearly always 
contains lead (the white is the only one which in some factories 
does not), is put on with a broad brush, such as is used in 
whitewashing ; this is carefully laid on to secure an even 
surface, and is gone over again with a finer brush, and is 
finally smoothed with a dry camel’s hair brush. This coating 
of the “colour” is allowed to dry on hot-water pipes or in a 
stove, heated to a moderate temperature. Up to this point of 
the process the committee do not consider much danger 
attaches to the industry. In the first process, where the 
powder which is sifted on contains lead, no doubt there must be 
some risk. In the swilling process the swiller does not touch 
the liquid except by accident, when he should at once wash and 
wipe his hands. In any case, being a vitrified compound 


suspended in water, its manipulation must be less dangerous | 
} fo} 


than if it were dry powder. It is in the succeeding opera- 
tion that most of the danger lies. The workers (women) 


place the stencil on the plate and rub off part of the | 
enamel with a nail brush. This comes off in a thick dust, | 


and although they work on perforated tables, the dust 
does not at once sink through the holes, but rises a little and 
lingers in the atmosphere before settling. When all the super- 
fluous colour has been rubbed off, and the edges of the pattern 


References to many thousands 
at work in all towns and for all 
ourposes. 
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are clear and sharp, the plate is fired in the furnace. If inde! 
than two colours are ordered the processes are repeated 
namely, swilling, drying, stencilling, with its accompaniments| 
of brushing and firing. This may sometimes be repeated eight | 
or nine times, according to the number of colours required 
The compound of lead used in the manufacture of the enamels 
is chiefly red lead. The highest proportion of lead of which | 
the committee have heard is 33 per cent.; about 25 per cent. is | 
usual. The method of manufacturing enamel is a trade secret, | 
With regard to the existing special rules, the committee believe. 
them to be good as far as they go. They find that illness from | 
the stencilling process is common, and that it is sometimes, 
very severe, having in several cases terminated fatally. The 
committee recommend that a medical inspection of all the) 
workers be insisted on at least once a month; that no gir) 
under twenty be employed as a brusher, or in a room or work- 
shop where any brushing takes place; that no female should| 
be employed without previous examination, and a certificate 
from the medical attendant of the works certifying that she is 
of the required age and a person fit for the employment; and 
further, that no employé who had been absent from work | 
through illness should be re-employed without a medical. 
certificate to the effect that he or she has recovered. A rule’ 
adopted for this purpose should be incumbent on the employé | 
equally with the employer, and it should be made clear that a| 
worker attempting to evade it by seeking employment under an | 
assumed name or otherwise would render himself or herself | 
liable to a fine. The committee find that many of the 
girls employed at the enamel works walk long distances | 
before beginning work, and that the nature of their Occupa- 
tion is such as to commonly deprive them of an appetite in. 
the morning, and that consequently it is no rare thing for a 
girl, before tasting food, to have walked three miles and| 
worked three hours in an atmosphere charged with lead dust, 
It is impossible but that such a practice should be attended by | 
the gravest danger, and, in order to guard against its con-| 
tinuance, the committee recommend that the occupiers of all | 


| enamelling works do supply each female with a half-pint of| 


milk and a biscuit before beginning work. The practice of| 
giving the female workers milk at eleven o’clock already 
obtains in some of the enamelling establishments. The! 
third paragraph of the “Duties of Occupiers” in the rules’ 
provides for the use of a perforated bench. The committee) 
recommend that these benches be supplied with fans, so that| 
there may be a draught to carry the dust down through the| 
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Represents 30 h.p. nominal, indicating 85 h.p. : 


CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION, DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, HIGHEST AWARD TO GAS ENGIN 


: t Patent. Pendulum Governors. | 
Patent Timers. Patent Anti-Fluctuating Gas Bags. Patent Cataract Governors. Change Speed Governors. | 


All parts made strictly to Gauge. 
Crossley’s High Speed Engines for Electric Lighting. 


, LIM., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTE 


Khe Largest Manufacturers of Gas Engines in the Worl 


Patent Starters. Patent Tubes for Ignition. 


Every Engine thoroughly tested before being sent out. 
Crossley’s Patent Oil Engines. 


Patent Safety Starting Handle 


Over 800 Engines always in ha 
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japertures of the benches or tables. The under part of the | 
| latter must, of course, be bored in. The committee feel that the 
‘logical continuation to the last paragraph in the special rules, 
‘both with regard to occupiers and to persons employed, is the 
provision of a dining-room. They therefore recommend that it 
be made one of the “duties of occupiers” to provide such an 
apartment, having a small ante-room furnished with pegs, 
where the operatives could hang up their clothes in which they 
‘do not work. The committee were directed toginvestigate the 
‘circumstances under which Harriet Walters met with her 
death, June 12 last, at the age of seventeen. The deceased 
lived with her grandparents in rather poor circumstances at 
Sedgley. She entered the enamelling works of Messrs. 
Ralph & Jordan at Bilston, at the age of sixteen, in 1892, 
working as a brusher, and was there for six months. From the 
foregoing report it will be seen that the brushing department is 
‘the one where most danger exists in an enamelling works. The 
distance between her home and the works at Bilston is about three 
miles, which distance the girl had to walk in all weathers; in 
addition to which she had to stand practically all day, stooping 
over the plate upon which she was engaged, and brushing off 
this deleterious powder. In January, 1893, she entered 
Messrs. Orme, Evans & Co.’s works at Wolverhampton, 
where she also worked at brushing, the distance she had to 
walk to and from her work being about the same as in her 
previous employment. Here she worked up to June 5, on 
which day she felt so ill that she asked the foreman to be 
allowed to go home. This she was permitted to do, and she 
accordin ly walked back to Sedgley in company of a fellow- 
worker. On the 6th she was first seen by Mr. Ballenden, who 
attended her and prescribed for her until her death. This | 
occurred rather suddenly on June 12. It seems that, although 

she never complained, she was actually laid up for three or 

four days while employed at Bilston, that she had constant 

headaches, and that her anzemic appearance dated from her 

first employment. It also appears that, although reluctant to 

complain to her family, who were all along opposed to her 

employment in the enamelling trade, she did complain to her 

fellow-workers before being taken ill on June 5. At the 

coroner's inquest held at Sedgley, the jury returned a verdict 

of death from chronic lead-poisoning, accidentally contracted 

through her employment. The committee agree that she died 

%f lead-poisoning, but, as she was only seriously ill a week,’ 
hey consider that her death was the result of an acute attack, 

icting on a constitution already enfeebled by long exposure to | 


the influence of lead, and therefore probably contaminated by 
it. They further believe that her death was accelerated by a 
persistence in the practice before mentioned, viz. of walking 
trom Sedgley to Wolverhampton, a distance of three miles, 
without having tasted food, and of then working till the dinner 
hour ; for, although the employers provided milk at one time, 
the milk was discontinued when the special rules were issued 
necessitating a supply of acid drink. By this means the 
deceased got into a very low state of health, with great anemia 
and constant want of appetite. The result was that when 
attacked by lead-poisoning she had no reserve of health 
with which to resist it. Since the death of this girl the 
firm. have recommenced the supply of milk at Ir A.M. 
It has been stated she was very poor, and was half starved. 
The committee find that though the family were distinctly poor, 
they never reached that pitch of poverty where there was an 
insufficiency of plain but nutritious food. There was always 
breakfast for her if she could have eaten it. The committee 


| regret that on June 5, when the foreman gave her leave of 


absence, he did not comply with the special rules and give 
her an order upon a doctor for professional attendance and 
medicine. Mr. Ballenden was sent for by her friends, although 
his charges were afterwards defrayed by the firm. The com- 
mittee found that the respirator in use at the time of Harriet 
Walters’s death was in reality a common handkerchief. It is 
probable that in the extreme heat of last May and June the 
younger and more inexperienced workers would take many 
opportunities of slipping these off. At the adjourned inquest, 
which was held at Sedgley after the post-mortem examination, 
the medical evidence was given by Mr. Ballenden, who is 
assistant to his father, Dr. Ballenden, to whom the post-mortem 
examination was entrusted, and who was ill at the time. It is 
to be regretted that the coroner did not postpone the further 
hearing of the evidence until Dr. Ballenden had so far 
recovered as to be able to attend. The committee do not wish 
to cast any slur upon Mr. Ballenden’s ability or zeal, of which 
they have a high opinion; but, however conscientious and 
valuable may have been his evidence before the coroner’s jury, 
it remains that, contrary not only to custom but to law, the 
cause of death was sworn to by an unqualified practitioner, and 
that the coroner and the jury acquiesced in this procedure. 
The committee trust that this may not recur. 
Concluston.—The committee are aware that the enforcement 
of some of the recommendations they have made may appear 
to operate hardly upon the manufacturer, but they would point 


HOWARD& SONS. 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM POWER 


PARQUET AND SOLID OAK 
FLOORING 


Of EF‘imest Quality. 


FROM 3d. PER 


FOOT IN OAK. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Wrought-Iron Work, 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 


Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work, 
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out that each of these reforms is actually in force in some works 
in the United Kingdom. The greatest change recommended 
by them is the exclusion of females from all direct contact with 
white lead. The committee have seen four works where no 
women are employed in the white beds, in the stoves, or in 
packing. Judging from the experience they have had, they do 
not believe the number of women who would have to be re- 
placed owing to this provision can be more than 600, The 
committee have noticed that the works in which the largest 
number of cases of lead-poisoning have occurred are those 
where there has been the least expenditure of money and care 
in precautionary measures for the health of the operatives. 
The committee do not think that the precautionary measures 
they have felt bound to recommend will press so heavily upon 
employers as to materially hamper them. But they are agreed 
that in an industry attended with so much risk to life and 
health as the white lead manufacture, the same precautionary 
measures must be taken by all classes of employers as an 
essential to their continuance. 

In making the foregoing report the committee have all 
along borne in mind the paramount claim of the operative, on 
the one hand, to the protection of his health and, on the other, 
the possibility that by making changes too sweeping, or by 
insisting on too extensive an expenditure of capital, they might 
damage and cripple the industry so as to drive it away from the 
country, and so cut off altogether a source of employment for 
the industrial classes. They are aware thet if the marufacture 
of white lead were absolutely prohibited in the United 
Kingdom, scarcely a ton less would be used in these islands. 
The competition from abroad—-both from America and the 
Continent—is very keen; but they hardly think that the 
alterations in, and the additions to, the special rules that they 
have suggested will materially hamper the manufacture, or 
unfairly handicap native enterprises ; and it is to be remem- 
bered that their adoption will, at all events, serve to satisfy 
those responsible for the employment of workpeople in an 
industry otherwise so dangerous that the employment has been 
safeguarded by all the expedients which a prolonged and 
extensive inquiry has broughtto light. In the future, no doubt, 
practical experience may lead to further endeavours in this 
direction, but at the present stage of scientific knowledge the 
committee believe that the measures they have proposed 
include every precaution that can be used in reason and with 
safety ; and, if these be accepted and loyally carried out by all 
concerned, they are of opinion that it will be long before any 


| justification can arise for further interference on the part of the 


State in the management of these important industries, 
Finally, the committee desire to record, as the result of their 
experience, the fact that lead and all its compounds are, ina 
greater or lesser degree, poisonous, and that the handling or 
use of each or all of them is attended by danger. 
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[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the frm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C,, 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuttously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


23814. John William Couchman, for “ Improvements for per- 
fecting combustion in firegrates and furnaces.” : 

23815. Charles Jackson, for “Improvements in 
fasteners.” Br 

23898. Henry. Harris Lake, for “ Improvements in sash- 
fasteners.” i 

23899. Henry Harris Lake, for “ Improvements in travelling 
grate-furnaces.” et 

23925. Carlo Angelo Dainesi, for “ Improvements in auto- 
matic locks.” i 

23962. Alfred Charles Hewitt and George William Pyke, for 
“ An electric fire-escape.” 

24006, Paul Loiseau-Arcier, for “ Improvements in door- 
locks.” 

24041. Charles Welch, for ‘“ Smoke-trap to cure smoky 
chimneys, and to enable dangerous ones to be made secure 
from being blown down by reducing them in height.” 

24057. Thomas Howard Blamires and William Blamires, 
for ‘“ Improvements in and applicable to fire-ranges, fire-grates 
and stoves.” 

24121. Alexander Basil Wilson, for “ Improvement of the 
construction of buildings.” 
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To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CO,, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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